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Some  Thoughts  on  the  Labor  Question. 


This  grave  subject  is  approached  with  diffidence.  It  is  environed  with  diffi- 
culties, yet  it  is,  of  all  others,  the  one  most  momentous  to  the  Southern  people. 

Our  former  system  of  labor  has  been  uprooted.  We  have  attempted  to  carry 
out  that  same  mode  of  agriculture  with  the  labor  which  we  now  command.  We 
have  foiled  in  the  attempt.  Cotton  and  rice  planters  have  not  only  failed  in  making 
remunerative  crops,  have  not  only  suffered  debt,  and  consequent  anxiety,  but  their 
only  capital,  their  lands,  as  a  general  rule,  have  greatly  depreciated  in  value. 

While  these  facts  are  painfully  apparent,  it  is  surprising  that  inquiries  into  the 
best  methods  of  correcting  these  evils  have  been  directed  only  to  such  points  as 
forms  of  lease,  character  of  contracts  with  the  negro,  and  rates  and  form  of  wages. 
The  writer  does  not  pretend  to  offer  a  solution  of  the  labor  question,  which  shall 
be  immediate  in  its  results.     This  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things.     No  politi- 
cal revolution ;   no    changes  from   monarchy  to  a  republic,   or   the  ^  reverse  ;  no 
downfall  of  dynasties,  with  the  wars  consequent  thereon,  ever  so  universally  and 
permanently  affi^cted  the  people  among  whom  they  occurred  as  the  abolition  of 
slavery  has  affected  the  people  of  the  South.     In  addition  to  the  bloodshed  of  the 
war,  it  has  affiicted  our  social,  moral,  educational,  economical,  political,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  even  our  religious  relations— yet  the  bad  effect  of  revolutions  in 
government  can  be  removed  only  by  time.     They  must  wear  away,  or  be  neutral- 
ized gradually  by  more  potent  influences.     A  limb  that  is  suddenly  fractured,  can 
be   restored   to   use   only   by  a  protracted  cure— if  it  be  hastily  and  badly  set, 
deformity  is  the  consequence.     Slavery  so  ramified— it  was  so  interlaced  through- 
out the  body  politic,  that  we  cannot  expect  that  the  laceration  caused  by  suddenly 
tearing  it  out  by  the  roots,  cau  be  as  suddenly  healed.     That  which  cannot  be  done 
suddenly,  may  be  slowly,  but  certainly  effected.     The  writer  ventures  modestly  to 
express  the  hope,  that  a  series  of  measures  can  be  suggested,  which,  with  proper 
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time,  will  not  only  solve  this  vexed  question,  but  place  the  Southern  land-holder  in 
a  more  prosperous  condition  than  he  has  ever  before  occupied. 

The  general  proposition  is  stated  that  the  solution  of  the  labor  question  is  to  be 
found  in  such  a  change  in  our  system  of  agriculture  as  will  reduce  our  use  of  negro 
labor  to  a  minimum  amount.  In  other  words,  we  may  control  and  improve  negro 
labor  in  proportion  to  the  small  use  that  we  make  of  it. 

It  is  surprising  to  hear  cotton  planters  complain  of  the  want  of  labor,  and  its 
unreliable  character  when  obtained,  when  at  the  same  time  they  are  using  more 
labor  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  productive  acres  than  any  other  people  in 
Christendom.  I  recollect  before  the  war  to  have  heard  a  friend  in  South  Carolina 
regret  that  he  could  not  put  his  own  son  on  a  plantation  which  he  owned,  because 
he  could  give  him  oijly  twenty  hands.  At  the  same  time,  there  were  men  at  the 
North,  and  in  Europe,  with  lands  no  better  than  his,  who  were  making  handsome 
incomes  by  the  employment  of  three  or  four  hands. 

The  average  number  of  hands  in  the  best  cultivated  countries  in  Europe  is 
rarely  more  than  two  to  one  hundred  acres.  Of  course  at  harvest  time,  a  larger 
number  is  employed ;  but  the  regular  steady  force  all  the  year  round  is  not  more 
than  two. 

Two  years  since,  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer  to  visit  the  farm  of  Capt.  M. 
S.  Cockrill,  near  Nashville.  His  farm  consists  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  acres, 
assessed  at  forty  dollars  per  acre.  His  regular  force  on  this  farm,  nearly  every 
acre  of  which  was  productive,  was  three  hands.  Since  the  war,  he  had  sold 
forty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  produce,  almost  wholly  live  stock — twenty  thousand 
dollars  of  which  he  had  put  in  permanent  improvements,  as  buildings,  etc.  Eight 
hundred  acres  were  in  grass.  A  small  proportion  of  arable  land  was  held  by 
tenants.     No  outside  capital  was  used. 

The  following  facts,  extracted  from  the  transactions  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  are  interesting  and  instructive.  A  premium  had  been  offered 
for  the  best  conducted  farm.  The  statements  of  the  competitors  were  given  under 
oath.     The  farms  were  also  examined  by  a  committee. 

J.  V.  Groves'  farm  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  acres  of  upland, 
thirty-seven  and  a  half  acres  in  woods.  Gross  sales,  86,752.89.  Besides  his  own 
services,  and  that  of  a  son  and  daughter  (in  the  dairy),  he  paid  out  for  labor 
§526.15. 

J.  Westfall's  farm  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  two  acres,  thirty-seven  of  which 
are  in  woods  and  roads.  Gross  sales,  84,973.14.  Paid  for  labor,  including  his 
own,  8663.37. 

W.  M.  Holmes'  farm  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  acres,  fourteen 
acres  wood,  and  six  acres  waste.     Gross  sales,  86,720.80.     Paid  for  labor,  8502.36. 

L.  D.  Clift's  farm  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  Gross  sales, 
86,344.08.     Paid  for  labor,  8495. 

AVill  cotton  planters  ponder  these  instances,  and  consider  the  number  of  acres, 
gross  sales,  and  amount  of  wages  paid  ? 

From  the  census  we  learn  the  following  facts : 

The  total  value  of  all  farm  products,  including  betterments,  and  increase  of  stock 
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iu  South  Carolina  in  1870,  was  §41,909,402.  The  amount  paid  for  wages,  87,404.297. 
That  is  to  say  that  the  gross  sales  were  not  six  times  the  amount  paid  for  wages. 
The  gross  sales  of  Georgia  for  the  same  year,  were  880,390,228.  The  amount  paid 
for  wages  was  $19,787,086.  The  gross  sales  were  about  four  times  the  amount  of 
wages  paid. 

The  gross  sales  of  Illinois/or  1870,  was  $210,860,585.  Paid  for  wages  S22,.338,767, 
the  gross  sales  being  over  nine  times  as  much  as  wages  paid.  Although  the  gross 
sales  of  Illinois  were  more  than  twice  as  great  as  those  of  Georgia,  there  was  a 
comparatively  small  difference  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid.  The  gross  sales  of 
Ohio  were  §198,256,907.  The  amount  paid  for  wages  was  $16,480,778.  The 
gross  sales  were  nearly  twelve  times  the  amoimt  of  wages. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  rate  of  wages  for  agricultural  labor  in  those 
States  is  nearly  double  the  rate  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  ;  this  would  affect 
the  comparative  labor  estimate  by  nearly,  if  not  quite,  one  half 

From  the  admirable  paper  read  by  Mr.  Dodge,  the  Statistician  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department,  before  the  National  Agricultural  Congress  in  Atlanta,  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  are  derived  : 

"  With  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  ten  (cotton)  States  employed  iu  agricul- 
ture, the  value  of  agricultural  products  exceeds  but  little  that  of  the  two  States, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  where  only  one-fourth  are  so  employed.  The  ave- 
rages for  each  person  employed  in  agriculture  are,  respectively,  S677  and  S707, 
while  those  of  Georgia  and  Mississippi  are  $239  and  $282.  For  the  ten  States  the 
average  is  $267 ;  for  the  four  populous  States,  is  $686.  Even  the  States  pro- 
ducing cheap  corn  show  a  larger  return,  the  average  for  one  man's  labor  in  the  five 
States,  between  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Lakes,  being  $498,  while  the  six  sterile 
States  produce  $490  for  each  laborer." 

The  South  has  perhaps  more  thau  three  times  the  proportionate  amount  of  her 
population  engaged  in  agriculture,  as  compared  with  the  other  States,  and  receives 
a  less  proportionate  return. 

How  is  our  condition  to  be  improved  ? 

In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  some  changes  among  ourselves. 

Absenteeism  must  be  abandoned.  The  condition  of  Ireland,  as  compared  with' 
that  of  England,  illustrates  the  evils  arising  from  non-resident  landlords.  For- 
merly we  at  the  South  could  afford  to  pay  high  wages  for  competent  and  reliable 
overseers.  Our  summers  might  then  be  spent  elsewhere  than  on  the  plantation. 
If  we  made  but  little  money,  we  had  no  wages  to  pay  except  that  of  the  overseer. 
The  increase  of  our  negroes  alone  gave  a  reasonable  profit.  The  drawback  was  the 
excoriation  of  the  soil  under  continuous  corn  and  cotton  culture. 

Now,  we  cannot  pay  proper  overseers.  Our  planting  interests  suffer  in  the  hands 
of  incompetent  men.  If  we  rent  to  negroes,  in  our  absence  the  fences  rot,  the  places 
where  they  stood  are  grown  up  with  briers  and  sassafras,  the  lands  are  so  ploughed 
as  to  wash  into  gullies,  the  whole  property  is  depreciated  annually  in  value.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  negro  cannot  be  bound  by  conti-acts.  If  he  makes  and  breaks 
them,  the  land-holder  has  no  redress.  In  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  no  man 
can  live  in  a  town  or  city,  carry  on  a  business  there,  or  lead  a  life  of  leisure,  and  plant 
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cotton  at  one  or  two  hundred  miles  distance  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success 
If  he  cannot  live  on  his  place  the  whole,  or  at  least  the  larger  portion  of  the  year,  it 
would  be  good  economy  for  him  to  sell  it  for  what  he  can  get,  or  even  give  it  away. 
We  must  not  only  live  on  our  places,  but  we  and  our  fapiilies  must  dimiui:;h  the 
amount  of  hired  labor,  by  doing  a  portion  of  the  work  ourselves.     For  the  present 
we  must  give  up  the  idea  of  beiug  gentlemen  farmers.     It  is  said  for  the  present. 
If  there  be  proper  changes  in  our  system  of  farming,  the  time  would  not  be  far 
distant  when  we  could  enjoy  all  that  was  pleasant  in  the  old  plantation  life,  with  a 
o-reat  diminution  of  its  cares  and  responsibilities.     If  Southern  land-holders  will 
adopt  the  general  features  of  English  agriculture,  the  time  would  rapidly  approach 
when  they  would  be  blessed  with  perhaps  the  most  enviable  phase  of  human  life, 
the  life  of  the  English   country  gentleman.     But  at  present,  we  and  our  families 
must  work  according  to  the  strength  which  God  has  given.     It  is  the  misfortune 
of  some  of  us  to  be  too  old  and  infirm  for  labor.     Our  only  work  cau  be  that  of 
careful  and  constant  superintendence.     But  the  young  and  middle  aged  can  accom- 
plish much  with  their  own  hands  on  the  farm.     Our  sons  should  be  required  to 
labor  steadily  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  year,  for  a  two-fold  reason— to  make 
them  judges  of  work  when  they  have  farms  of  their  own,  and  to  impress  upon  them 
that  physical  labor  is. not  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman's  son. 

But  it  is  asked,  would  not  this  interfere  with  the  education  of  our  boys  ?  ISTot  at 
all.  The  writer  has  been  long  an  instructor  of  youth,  he  has  had  a  varied  acquain- 
tance, with  perhaps  more  than  usual  opportunities  of  observation,  and  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  larger  proportion  of  sound,  healthy,  vigorous  minds  that  he 
has  met,  has  been  among  those  who  in  early  life  combined  labor  with  study. 
Instances  will  readily  occur  to  the  intelligent  reader  from  Clay  and  Webster  down- 
wards. It  is  to  be  feared  that  our  Agricultural  Colleges,  which  have  been  so 
laro-ely  endowed  by  the  Government,  and  from  which  so  much  benefit  was  expect- 
ed, .will  defeat  expectation,  with  few  exceptions,  (such  as  the  Michigan  College,) 
from  their  non-requirement  of  labor  among  the  students.  Few  of  their  graduates 
become  farmers. 

It  is  objected  that  our  sons  dislike  to  work,  and  it  is  painful  to  force  them  to  do 
it.  Our  sons  also  dislike  mathematics,  and  Latin,  and  Greek,  aud  yet  we  compel 
them  to  study  them. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  demoralize  our  sons,  by  forcing  them  to  work  in  the  field 
with  the  negroes.  But  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  find  for  them  separate  and  useful 
labor. 

There  are  also  responsibilities  which  rest  on  the  female  members  of  the  family. 
While  it  is  our  duty  to  supply  them  with  all  the  conveniences  of  the  household,  ;is 
cistern,  cellar,  sinks,  stoves,  woodshed,  etc.,  it  is  their  duty  to  make  the  best  use  of 
tliem.  It  is  far  from  the  wish  of  the  writer  to  see  our  wives  go  to  the  washtub.  or 
to  cook,  unless  absolutely  nece-ssary.  But  the  management  of  the  dairy,  the  poul- 
try yard,  the  apiary,  the  silkworm,  affords  ample  room  for  work  in  away  consistent 
with  tlic  most  elegant  feminine  refinement.  There  are  many  instances  at  the  South 
in  which  the  daughters  of  the  household,  by  these  means,  have  materially  added 
to  the  purse  of  their  struggling  parents. 
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la  short,  we  must  abandon  the  thought  that  honest  labor  is,  in  any  sense,  a  degra- 
dation, and  should  be  ready  to  perform  it  whenever  required  by  the  misfortunes 
which  now  oppress  us.  We  shall  thereby  curtail  the  amount  of  labor,  male  and 
female,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  employ.  The  impertinence  and  unreli- 
ability of  female  servants  is  the  greatest  annoyance  in  the  country,  to  our  wives 
and  daughters.  If  by  all  improved  household  conveniences,  and  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  female  members  of  the  family,  we  can  shoAV  that  we  are  in  a  good 
degree  independent,  it  will  tend  very  strongly  to  bring  these  women  to  their 
senses.*  C.  W.  HOWARD, 

Kingston,   Ga. 

The  Guinea  Grass  Question  Discussed. 


"  Guinea  grass  [Corn?]  is  only  a  variety  of  the  well  known  and  common  Sorghum 
Vulgare,  the  Indian  Millet,  or  Doura  Corn,  from  Africa,  is  another  variety.  They 
all  belong  to  the  same  stock.  Guinea  Corn,  [here  he  takes  the  right  name — S.]  is 
Chinese  Sugar  Cane,  or  Imphee,  cultivated  for  sugar,  as  well  as  our  broom  corn, 
sometimes  cultivated  as  a  forage  plant  in  the  Southern  States,  the  seed  being  sowed 
in  Spring,  broadcast  or  in  drills,  the  same  as  common  Millet,  or  any  of  the  coarse 
annual  grasses." — Neiv  York  Sun. 

Here  I  take  issue  with  Mr.  Fuller,  the  able  agricultural  editor  of  the  Sun.  I 
contend  that  Guinea  Corn  {Holcus  Sorghum  Lim)  and  Guinea  Grass  are  quite  dif- 
ferent plants.  The  one  (Corn)  forming  seed  vessels  and  matudng  a  full  head  of 
plump  seed,  valuable  for  culinary  and  other  purposes.  The  other  (Grass)  forming 
in  appearance  perfect  seed  vessels,  bid  maturing  no  seed,  so  far  as  my  experience  has 
gone,  and  I  have  the  grass  in  cultivation  now,  and  have  had,  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  I  first  procured  a  bag  of  the  cane-like  roots,  and  it  is  only  from  these  that 
it  is  propagated — from  the  late  Dr.  A.  B.  Crook,  of  Greenville.  It  bears  cutting 
two  or  three  times  a  year,  at  the  height  of  from  three  to  six  feet,  is  relished  by 
stock  green,  and  as  hay  when  cut  about  the  time  the  heads  ai'e  forming  and  properly 
cured.  I  have  left  plants  until  the  heads  dried  up,  but  have  never  yet  discovered 
a  seed. 

In  the  "Farmer  and  Planter's  Encyclopedia,"  I  find  the  following  remarks  on 
the  Guinea  Grass : 

Guinea  Grass. — A  valuable  species  of  herbage,  thus  denominated,  as  it  was 
first  discovered  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  whence  it  was  brought  to  Jamaica.  In  point 
of  real  utility,  this  plant  ranks  in  Jamaica  next  the  sugar  cane ;  for  the  breeding 
farms  throughout  the  island  were  originally  established,  and  are  still  supported, 
chiefly  by  means  of  the  Guinea  Grass,  which  bestows  verdure  and  fertility  on  lands 
that  would  otherwise  not  deserve  to  be  cultivated.  About  two  years  since  it  was 
also  introduced  into  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  now  successfully  cultivated,  and 
grows  to  the  height  of  seven  feet;  it  admits  of  being  frequently  cut,  and   makes 

*The  length  of  Mr.  Howard'.'?  excellent  paper  compels  U3  to  divide  it.  The  conclusion,  in 
which  he  sets  forth  the  principal  instrumentality  by  which  he  contends  that  we  can  control 
labor — such  a  modification  of  our  system  of  agriculture  that  we  shall  use  less  of  it — will  be 
given  in  our  next  number. — Editoe. 
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excellent  hay.  Cattle  eat  it,  both  in  a  fresh  and  dry  state,  with  great  avidity  ; 
hence  the  culture  of  this  valuable  herbage  has  been  strongly  recommended  to  farm- 
ers of  CornAvall  and  Devonshire. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  culture  of  this  grass  are  by  the  late  H.  Lawrence, 
of  South  Carolina : 

In  the  last  Spring,  I  procured  from  Jamaica  three  half  pints  of  Guinea  Grass 
seed,  which  I  planted  in  the  drills  of  one-fourth  part  of  an  acre  of  very  iudifferent 
land ;  the  seed  sprung  up  and  soon  covered  the  ground  with  grass  four  feet  high 
and  upwards.     Being  desirous  of  saving  as  much  seed  as  possible,  I  cut  one  bundle 
of  the  grass  for  horses ;  they  eat  it  with  great  avidity. 

In  August,  I  took  one  of  the  grass  roots  and  divided  it  into  twenty-eight  parts, 
which  were  immediately  replanted  ;  every  part  took  root,  and  the  whole  are  now 
growing  finely  and  seeding.  I  am  of  opinion  this  grass  will  make  the  best  pasture 
we  can  wish  for.  From  former  experience,  I  have  reason  to  believe  the  Guinea 
Grass  is  perennial.  It  is  easily  managed,  requires  but  one  good  hoeing,  after  which 
it  will  take  care  of  itself. 

I  am  informed  a  gentleman  near  Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  makes  upwards  of 
£1,000  sterling  per  annum  by  Guinea  Grass  hay. 

Now,  Mr.  Editof,  Guinea  Grass  nuist  either  produce  seed  in  Jamaica,  which  it 
does  not  with  me,  or  Mr.  Lawrence  obtained  in  place  of  it  the  seed  of  the  Means 
Grass,  so  much  dreaded  in  our  lower  counties,  which  it  is  said  very  much  resembles 
the  Guinea  grass,  and  which  matures  seed,  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid 
of  it,  which  I  consider  is  not  the  case  with  Guinea  Grass,  which  only  spreads  by  its 
cane-like  roots,  and  which  will  not  pass  through  a  foul  fence  row  in  twenty  years, 
to  my  certain  knowledge.  I  have  now  growing  in  a  lot  bounded  on  two  sides  by 
land  which  has  been  constantly  cultivated,  or  sown  in  small  grain  for  at  least  the 
above  stated  time,  and  I  have  never  known  a  plant  to  make  its  appearance  on  the 
adjoining  land.  To  be  sure,  wherever  it  has  taken  root  in  the  land  it  holds  on 
tenaciously,  but  in  breaking  up  the  land  and  cultivating  a  crop,  it  cannot  be  com- 
pared, in  any  degree,  to  either  Joint  or  Couch  Grass,  or  to  Bermuda.  The  difference 
between  these  two  latter  and  between  the  Means  and  Guinea  Grasses  is  the  same, 
the  former  of  each  perfects  a  seed  whilst  the  latter  does  not,  and  hence  the  Couch  and 
the  Means  spread  much  more  rapidly  than  the  Bermuda  or  the  Guinea.  The  seed 
of  the  Joint  or  Couch,  will  pass  through  a  horse  or  cow,  and  germinate  wherever 
their  manure  is  scattered. 

• 

I  see,  Mr.  Editor,  in  your  August  number,  now  before  me,  that  the  editor  of  the 
Florida  Aciriculturut  pronounces  the  Guinea  Grass,  heretofore  grown  in  the  Sonth, 
not  the  genuine  thing — no  doubt  the  Means  Grass,  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Lawrence  as 
the  Guinea  Grass.  Mr.  Codrington  says:  "  The  Guinea  Grass  is  the  Panicum  ju- 
mentorium."  He  seemed  to  admit  its  bearing  seed  in  Jamaica,  does  not  say  he  ever 
saw  any  grown  here,  but  wrote  to  Mr.  Delchampes  for  seeds  and  roots.  We  would 
like  to  see  Mr.  Delchampes'  answer  to  his  request.  Perhaps  he  may  give  us  more 
light  on  the  subject. 

Excuse  my  unsteady  hand,  not  an  unusual  appendage  to  seventy-seven. 

Aucjust  7th,  1874.  S.,  of  Pendleton. 

[Our  good  friend  S.  has  shown  clearly  enough  that  even  the  Sun  sometimes 
emits  an  uncertain  light,  and  we  are  thankful  to  him  for  his  contribution,  but  he  is 
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far  from  haviug  settled  the  Guinea  grass  question.  Another  esteemed  corres- 
pondent, Mr.Hobert  Chisolm,  of  Ghisolm's  Island,  S.  C,  sends  us  the  following  as 
his  contribution  to  this  discussion  : 

I  feel  satisfied  that  the  so-called  "  Alabama  Guinea  Grass,"  is  not  the  true  Guinea 
Grass  of  Jauiaicui,  but,  most  probably,  what  is  known  in  this  section  of  the  State 
as  the  "  Means  "  Grass,  of  which  there  is  another  variety  known  as  the  Duncan's 
Guinea  Grass,  or,  according  to  the  late  Dr.  Bachmau,  the  Seedless  Pauicled  Millet, 
ditiering  from  the  Means  Grass  only  by  the  fact  that  its  seeds  will  not  grow.  The 
true  Guinea  Grass,  of  Jamaica,  is  a  totally  different  grass,  being  an  annual,  and 
propagated  only  by  seed,  which  does  not  ripen  well  in  Charleston.  When  I  was  a 
boy,  this,  the  true  Jamaica  species,  was  well  known  in  the  city,  and  I  cultivated 
it  for  years.  It  was  proved  that  the  surest  way  to  save  the  seed  was  to  set  one 
plant  by  itself,  never  cut  it,  keep  under  and  around  it  clean  and  mellow,  and  allow^ 
the  seeds  to  drop,  and  the  next  spring  it  was  pretty  certain  that  quite  a  number  of 
young  plants  Avould  spring  up  from  them ;  another  plan  was  to  put  a  newspaper 
around  under  the  plant,  and  gentbj  shake  down  the  seed  that  were  ripe  and  perfect. 
It  was  always  necessary  to  transplant  the  plants  to  where  they  were  to  remain. 
For  a  small  city,  or  village  garden,  I  know  nothing  that  will  produce  so  much 
green  food  for  a  cow  or  horse,  on  the  same  quantity  of  land,  for  the  summer,  as  the 
true  Jamaica  Guinea  Grass. 

We  shall  leave  any  botanical  questions,  which  may  grow  out  of  the  differences 
said  to  exist  between  the  Means  Grass  (Sorghuvi  halajyense)  and  "  Duncan's 
Guinea  Grass,"  and  between  Joint  Grass  and  Bermuda  Grass,  to  be  settled  by 
those  more  competent  to  deal  with  them  ;  but  we  have  before  us  the  true  Guinea 
Grass,  received  from  Mr.  Codrington,  of  the  Florida  Agriculturist,  (late  of  Jamaica,) 
and,  also,  the  so-called  "  Alabama  Guinea  Grass,"  grown  here  from  roots  received 
from  Mr.  Delchampes,  of  Mobile.  The  latter  is  what  has  been  long  known  in 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  elsewhere,  as  the  Means  Grass,  (Sorghum  halapeme,) 
and  is  a  perennial,  growing  and  spreading  like  Bermuda  Grass,  by  means  of 
underground  stems,  (called,  in  common  parlance,  roots,)  while  the  former  (the  true 
Guinea  Grass)  is  an  annual,  known  in  the  technical  language  of  botany  as  Pani- 
cum  jimieniorium,  and  is  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are  rather  sparingly  produced 
in'South  Carolina.  It  was  formerly,  as  Mr.  Chisolm  says,  grown  to  a  small  extent 
in  Charleston  and  vicinity,  and  was  much  esteemed,  but,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
has  long  since  entirely  disappeared. — Editor.] 
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As  I  differ  very  materially  from  Dr.  Reese  (see  August  number)  in  respect  to 
the  natural  history  of  the  cotton  caterpillar,  I  will  here  give  you  the  results  of  my 
own  observation. 

Planting  on  a  Sea  Island,  where  the  land  is  flat,  strong  and  rich,  cotton  crops 
were  never  so  advanced,  at  the  coming  of  the  caterpillar,  as  to  escape  without 
serious  loss  from  their  visitation.  I  have  had  them  make  their  first  appearance  in 
October,  and  yet  lost  the  half  of  my  crop  by  their  ravages,  for  my  cotton  seldom 
failed  to  be  caught  by  the  first  frost  (whether  it  came  15th  November,  or  towards 
mid  December)  in  vigorous  growth. 
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Before  the  war,  the  appearance  of  the  worms  might  pretty  regularly  be  expected 
every  third  year,  except  ou  a  few  plantations,  especially  on  St.  Helena  Island, 
where  they  seemed  to  come  every  year;  but  they  did  not  always  increase  suffi- 
ciently to  do  any  material  damage.  Every  twenty-one  years  they  prevailed  exten- 
sivelv,  and,  generally,  cut  ofFour  crops  almost  entirely.  They  first  prevailed  generally 
in  1804,  but  as  they  disappeared  after  the  great  gale  of  that  year,  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  they  were  either  blown  away  or  destroyed.  They  appeared  occa- 
sionally until  1825,  when  they  swept  everything  before  them.  From  1825  to  1846, 
they  made  their  appearance  pretty  regularly  every  third  year,  frequently  only 
to  disappear  again  almost  immediately  ;  but,  in  1846,  they  came  in  such  crowds 
that  they  swept  our  cotton  crops  just  as  if  a  fire  had  passed  over  them. 

As  I  suffered  frequently  and  very  severely  from  their  depredations,  I  observed 
them  as  closely  as  I  could,  and  made  in  my  plantation  book  records  of  their  visits, 
the  dates,  and  the  amount  of  injury  from  them,  and  as  my  observations  extended 
from  1850  to  1862,  I  had  a  plenty  of  opportunities  of  observing  their  habits,  and 
my  conclusions  were  that  they  alwiiys  wound  up  or  changed  to  the  chrysalis 
state  above  ground,  and  never  on  or  below  the  ground,  and  that  no  chrysalis  could 
po-ssibly  survive  the  ordinary  black  frosts  of  our  mildest  winter ;  so  that  the  whole 
race  with  us  ended  with  black  frost. 

It  is  a  historical  fact  that  the  cultivation  of  long  cotton  had  to  be  abandoned  on 
the  West  India  Islands,  because  there  being  no  cold  severe  enough  to  destroy  the 
chrysalis  during  the  winter,  their  cotton  crops  were  destroyed  every  year  by  the 
caterpillar.  As  our  winters  are  too  cold  for  them  to  survive  it,  in  any  form, 
it  results,  therefore,  that  to  escape  entire  extermination,  they  must  pass  the 
winter  in  some  country  where  there  is  not  cold  enough  in  the  winter  to  destroy 
them ;  but  as  they  migrate  to  new  fields  as  soon  as  they  have  eaten  out  those  where 
they  first  make  their  appearance,  only  a  few  would  remain  in  the  warm  climate, 
and  it  required  three  years  for  them  to  increase  to  such  numbers  as  to  be  obliged 
to  seek  new  and  more  northern  fields  for  a  supply  of  food. 

The  planters  in  Florida  not  being  as  close  observers  of  their  crops  as  we  were, 
generally,  we  usually  only  heard  of  their  being  in  their  crops  when  the  "damage 
done  by  them  was  sufficient  to  attract  attention,  and,,  even  then,  it  was  about  one 
month  before  they  made  their  appearance  in  our  crops,  where  they  were  immedi- 
ately noticed,  as  our  planters  seldom  failed  to  inspect  their  crops  at  least  once  every 
week. 

Another  fact  I  have  never  seen  noticed,  which  is  that  the  first  brood,  with  us, 
never  have  any  dark  stripes,  but  are  yellow  and  green,  and  it  is  only  the  second 
brood  that  has  the  dark  stripes,  and  the  first  brood  is  also  the  smallest,  each  suc- 
ceeding appearing  to  attain  greater  size.  On  attempting  to  compare  notes  about 
their  movements,  with  .some  of  the  most  successful  planters  in  and  around  Beaufort, 
I  cannot  remember  one  who  ever  kept  any  record  of  their  visits,  or  any  observa- 
tions of  their  natural  history,  always  excusing  themselves  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  glad  to  forget  all  about  them  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  proof  of  their  migra- 
tory habits,  I  have  heard  of  ';he  butterfiies  having  been  found  ou  board  vessels  in 
the  Gulf  stream  off  our  coast,  and  it  is  also  observable  that  they  seemed  to  move 
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iu  lines  parallel. with  the  sea,  the  first^colouies  following  the  coast,  and  each  suc- 
ceeding one  a  little  further  inland.  Another  peculiarity  was,  that  the  second  brood 
would  never  attack  the  same  field  of  cotton  in  which  the  first  made  its  appear- 
ance, no  matter  how  little  the  injury,  if  there  was  any  untouched  one  conveniently 
near  and  accessible.  ROBERT  CHISOLM. 


Selection  of  Seed  and  Experiments  with  Varieties. 


It  would  seem  that,  with  the  book  of  Nature  ever  spread  before  us,  demonstrating 
that  no  improved  variety  of  any  given  species,  be  it  man,  animal,  or  vegetable,  has 
ever  been  established,  but  by  careful  and  continued  selection,  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary to  press  upon  our  agricultural  friends  the  importance  of  carefully  growing 
and  selecting  their  seeds.  This  great  subject  is  too  extended  for  our  present 
purpose,  and  we  only  remark  en  passant  that  a  disbelief  in  improved  seeds  arises, 
among  the  uninformed  generally,  from  two  practical  and  extreme  points  of  expe- 
rience. 

First,  the  sellers  of  seed  magnify  the  virtues  of  the  article  they  have  to  sell, 
develop  a  specialty,  peculiar  and  striking,  and  exaggerate  its  value,  and  often  put 
a  "  sport  "  on  the  market  as  a  variety. 

Second,  our  farmers  procure  good  seed  and,  by  neglect,  its  virtues  are  lost,  and 
they  blame  the  seed  instead  of  themselves,  forgetting  the  fact  that  similar  neglect 
would  degenerate  the  best  bred  specimen  of  man,  beast,  or  fowl. 

The  object  of  this  little  communication  is  to  give  a  few  practical  lessons,  drawn 
from  my  own  experiments  with  improved  seeds,  of  very  little  importance  except  for 
the  fact  that  such  experiments  are  not  generally  made,  and  when  made,  are  not 
thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  public,  and,  therefore,  all  are  left  to 
stumble  along,  making  their  own  experiments. 

I  premise  by  stating  that  my  lauds  are  pine,  sandy  lauds,  poor  and  worn  ;  much 
of  them  a  hundred  years  old,  and,  of  course,  badly  treated  in  the  past. 

OATS. 

I  have  tried  many  varieties  of  oats,  but  for  five  years  have  adhered  with  great 
satisfaction  to  the  "  Red  Rust-Proof  Oats,"  procured  originally  from  Colonel  D. 
Wyatt  Aiken.  I  have  never  seen  a  stalk  of  this  oats  rusted  ;  they  grow  less  stalk 
and  heavier  grain  than  any  I  have  ever  tried ;  mature  two  or  three  weeks  earlier, 
and  thus  escape  the  risk  of  early  summer  drought.  On  very  poor  and  worn  lands, 
with  no  other  manure  than  a  pea  crop  turned  in  by  double-horse  ploughs,  I  have 
made,  one  year  twenty-four  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  acre ;  another  year,  thirty 
bushels  to  the  acre ;  a  result  never  approached  by  me  with  any  other  oats. 

CORN. 

This  great  staple  is  capable  of  great  improvement  by  selection,  as  is  demonstrated 
by  the  many  valuable  varieties  adapted  to  diflferent  localities  and  to  different  pur- 
poses ;  but  it  is  strikingly  true  with  this  grain,  that  it  is  hazardous  to  develop  a 
specialty  in  it,as  it  is  generally  done  at  the  expense  of  some  other  valuable  quality, 
as  is  illustrated  with  the  several  experiments  I  am  about  to  mention : 
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\st.  Mammoth  Dent,  WJiite. — This  corn,  ft-om  ludiana,  was  recommeuded  as  pro- 
ducing from  thirty  to  forty  rows  to  the  ear.  I  tried  it  thoroughly  for  three  or  four 
years  ;  it  was  a  perfectly  developed  variety,  and  performed  the  promises  of  the 
party  putting  it  on  the  market,  or  at  least  as  nearly  so  as  change  of  soil,  climate, 
etc.,  would  warrant.  With  me,  it  produced  from  twenty  to  thirty-two  rows  to  the 
ear ;  was  a  very  pretty,  clean,  white  corn,  but  the  development  of  the  number  of 
rows  around  a  given  circle,  the  cob,  had  made  the  grains  narrow,  and  the  result 
was  that  ears  of  corn  with  thirty-two  rows  measured  out  no  more  corn  than  our 
con^mon  gourd  seed  corn  with  fourteen  rows. 

2nd.  "  Yellow  Dent.'' — This  corn  likewise  fulfils  its  promise ;  it  is  a  productive 
corn ;  it  matures  very  rapidly ;  it  is  a  desideratum  to  make  an  early  crop,  or  to 
plant  late  and  mature  before  frost.  I  have  twice  tested  it  accurately,  and  found  it 
made  roasting  ears  in  eight  weeks  from  planting,  and  hard  corn,  ready  for  milling 
in  twelve  weeks;  therefore,  in  a  scarce  year,  very  valuable  to  make  an  early 
corn,  or  where  you  wish  corn  to  succeed  small  grain,  your  crop  will  mature  before 
frost,  planted  as  late  as  latter  part  of  June.  But  I  found  this  objection  to  this  corn  ; 
it  is  soft  and  sweet,  and  birds  and  worms  commit  ravages  upon  it  to  a  greater 
extent  than  on  any  field  corn  I  have  ever  tried. 

M.  "  Peahody  Corn." — This  corn  has  been  trained  to  produce  a  large  number  of 
ears  to  the  stalk  ;  it  does  it,  but  the  ears  are  small.  I  have  this  season,  on  a  rich 
piece  of  ground,  produced  stalks  with  eight  shoots  and  five  ears,  but  the  ears  are 
small,  not  affording  more  grain  than  good  stalks  of  gourd  seed,  Avith  two  ears  on 
them. 

4dh.  "  Hudson's  Double-Eared  Corn." — I  tried  a  little  of  this  corn  this  season ; 
the  ground  was  made  rich,  the  season  was  wet  and  provocative  of  growth  and 
tendency  to  shoot  excessively;  and  the  stalks  instead  of  producing  double-ears 
produced  three,  four,  sometimes  five  to  the  stalk,  and  consequently  they  are  small. 

COTTON. 

I  have  tried  many  varieties  of  cotton  seed,  and  generally  have  found  them,  to 
some  degree  at  least,  conform  to  the  specialty  claimed.  "  The  Boyd  Prolific,"  "  the 
Dickson  "  and  "  the  Simpson "  and  a  few  others,  are  very  valuable  varieties  of 
short  staple.  "The  Simpson  "  being  by  fir  the  most  thoroughly  developed  variety, 
as  the  plants  of  this  seed  have  for  years,  under  careful  selection,  exhibited  greater  uni- 
formity than  any  cotton  I  have  ever  planted.  Last  year,  a  friend  sent  me  seventy 
seeds,  of  "  Fifteen  Lock  Cotton."  I  planted  it  very  carefully ;  and  got  sixty-five 
plants  from  the  seventy  seeds.  It  was  planted  on  good  and  highly  improved  soil ; 
proved  a  prolific  cluster  cotton,  but  not  well  establislied,  as  the  stalks  were  not 
uniform.  I  soon  discovered  what  the  "  Fifteen  Lock  Cotton  "  meant.  The  forms 
clustered  occasionally  so  close  together,  that  three  or  four  of  them  would  be  merged 
into  one,  thus  forming  a  gnarled  monstrosity,  the  specialty  of  clustering  having 
been  carried  to  a  ruinous  extent.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  there  were  more 
than  a  dozen  of  such  deformities.  Just  twenty  of  these  stalks  were  uniformly  close 
clustering,  with  every  boll  having  five  lobes,  I  discarded  the  other  stalks,  and 
saved  the  seed  from  these  twenty  stalks,  and  this  season  planted  on  a  rich  piece  of 
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ground,  one-fourth  of  an  acre.  The  result  is  a  very  fine  cotton,  much  of  it  the 
best  chisteriug  cotton  I  ever  saV,  though  it  Is  not  yet  uniform  ;  and  on  this  one-fourth 
acre  I  have  seen  only  three  specimens  of  the  "monstrosity"  above  referred  to, 
though  there  are  great  numbers  of  clusters  of  four  and  live  bolls,  yet  all  distinct 
and  separate.  As  I  before  mentioned,  these  seeds  were  selected  from  bolls  of  Five 
Lock  Cotton  and  from  stalks  where  every  boll  presented  this  peculiarity.  The  pecu- 
liarity is  by  no  means  common  in  this  crop.  There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  it 
■with  five  locks,  but  it  is  by  no  means  common.  I  send  you  a  sample  of  the  healthful 
clustering  of  this  cotton,  and  of  the  deformity  also,  and  you  can  judge  what 
"  Fifteen  Lock  Cotton  "  is.  HOBKIRK. 


Another  Big  Cotton  Story. 


About  three  years  ago,  as  some  of  our  readers  may  remember,  we  reprinted  from 
the  Demopolis  Exponent,  a  most  astounding  account  of  a  cotton  tree,  said  to  be 
growing  somewhere  in  Alabama,  and  expected  to  produce,  as  its  yearly  crop,  about 
three  bales  of  cotton  !  According  to  the  editor's  report  of  the  planter's  story,  the 
tree  had  been  produced  by  enclosing,  in  the  fall,  a  plant  of  common  short  staple 
cotton  in  a  glazed  frame,  which  was  kept  warm  in  winter  by  a  stove,  and  repeat- 
ing the  process  the  second  fall  on  a  larger  scale.  By  the  third  fall,  the  plant  had 
become  a  large  tree,  and  was  considered  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  the  winter 
-without  protection.  It  did  so,  according  to  the  account,  bloomed  with  the  peach 
trees,  and  promised,  at  the  time  of  writing,  (the  spring  of  1871,)  three  bales  of 
cotton,  as  has  been  stated.  The  wonder  is  that  this  tree  has  not,  before  now, 
overshadowed  the  whole  cotton  belt !  But,  strange  to  say,  peop'e  have  gone  on 
planting  cotton  in  the  old  way,  with  this  big  tree  (or  story)  before  their  eyes  ! 

WelJ,  now  for  a  new  sensation  !  One  "  Gustave  Adolphus,"  a  correspondent  of 
the  Chronicle  and  Sentinel,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  who,  sometime  last  summer,  made  an 
excursion  into  Southern  Georgia  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Florida,  tells  the 
following  very  pretty  story,  which  ought  to  make  his  fortune  as  a  newspaper 
correspondent.     He  says  : 

I  rode  several  miles  over  the  line,  to  see  a  new  specimen  of  cotton,  and  I  assure 
you  of  my  astonishment  when  I  predict  an  entire  revolution  in  the  present  growth 
of  that  article,  growing  out  of  this  Asiatic  species,  now  being  raised  upon  a  small 
scale  by  Mr.  Hyack  Bellyminger,  at  Soap  Floating  Springs,  in  Florida,  six  miles 
from  the  Georgia  line.  Two  years  since  Mr.  Bellyminger  received,  in  a  letter  from 
his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Michael  Grigie,  six  seeds.  They  were  obtained  in  the  far- 
famed  Cashmere  Valley,  in  Central  Asia,  two  years  since— this  being  the  third 
year  of  cultivation,  resulting  in  ten  acres  the  present  season. 

I  at  once  suggested  a  name,  which  was  prompted  by  its  similarity  to  our  orange 
tree,  and  the  owner,  Mr.  Hyack  Bellyminger,  being  pleased  with  the  same,  it  will 
hereafter  be  known  as  the  Asiatic  Orange  Cotton.  This  cotton  tree,  having  now 
its  full  growth,  is  about  eight  feet  high,  and  will  about  match  in  size,  at  "the  butt 
end,  the  leg  of  an  old  fashioned  split  bottom  chair,  tapering  gradually  to  the  top, 
and  is  of  very  enormous  strength  and  elasticity,  and  which  enables  it  to  sustain  the 
heavy  weight  of  fruitage  to  Avhich  it  is  subjected.  It  is  planted  in  hills,  fifteen  feet 
equi- distant,  to  give  room  for  its  spreading  branches,  which  run  out  on  all  sides  six 
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or  seven  feet.  The  leaf  is  the  ouly  feature  closely  resembling  our  common  plant 
I  must  reserve,  however,  for  another  letter  much  that  I  desire  to  say,  and  speak 
only  of  the  grown  bolls.  They  resemble  very  much  in  size  and  color  a  large  green 
orange,  only  much  larger,  and  are  attached  to  the  limbs  by  a  strong  stem,  from 
one  to  two  inches  in  length.  When  open,  it  contains  at  the  base  of  the  boll,  in 
small  cells,  four  or  tive  seeds,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  small  buck  shot.  The 
lint  in  picking,  leaves  the  seed  in  the  bur,  which,  of  course,  avoids  the  necessity  of 
ginning,  and  is  thrown,  as  packed,  into  packing  machines,  so  that  each  day's  gat^- 
reing  is  compressed  into  bales  the  same  evening.  When  within  one  or  two  hun- 
dred yards  of  this  field  I  asked  Mr.  M.  for  a  shot  gun  to  kill  a  few  white  cranes, 
as  it  seemed  to  me  there  was  an  uncommon  number  of  them  perched  about  on 
small  trees. 

"  You  will  not  have  any  use  for  a  gun,"  he  replied.  "  What  you  see  is  the  few 
open  bolls  of  cotton,  and  you  are  not  alone  in  supposing  them  to  be  our  beautiful 
coast  birds." 

And  sure  enough,  nearer  observation  proved  him  correct.  The  cotton  hung 
pendant  from  the  boll,  three  to  four  inches,  in  rolls  as  large  as  a  full  grown 
Bologna  sau.sage,  five  rolls  to  the  boll.  I  looked  in  amazement,  and  could  scarcely 
believe  in  the  reality  of  what  I  saw. 

I  asked  how  much  cotton  will  these  ten  acres  produce.  I  was  answered 
promptly,  one  hundred  bales,  or  a  bale  to  each  row  of  fourteen  stalks.  This,  he 
continued,  was  the  average  production  last  year.  I  continued  by  desiring  to 
know  how  much  to  the  hand  could  be  picked  in  one  day,  and  was  informed  for 
grown  men  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  lint,  (there  being  no  seed,)  or  one 
bale,  was  regarded  an  easy  daily  task. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  what  I  said  is  true,  are  we  not  rapidly  approaching  a  new 
epoch  in  cotton  culture  ?  Five  years  will  suflice  to  spread  universally  over  the 
cotton  area  of  the  South  this  wonderfully  productive  species — and  if  it  should 
prove  lasting  and  not  subject  (as  many  nsw  kinds  have  proven)  to  deterioration,  it 
would  not  be  unreasonable  to  estimate  the  American  crop  of  1880  at  twenty 
millions  of  bales — which  could  be  more  easily  raised  and  saved  than  a  crop  of 
three  7nillions  at  the  present  time.  What  mighty  changes  will  necessarily  follow 
I  leave  for  solution  to  more  fertile  imaginations  than  my  own.  One  thing  is, 
certain,  the  poor  will  rejoice  over  all  the  earth,  when  a  full  suit  of  cotton  clothes 
can  be  had  at  fifty  cents.  This  will  be  one  result,  and  babies  can  come  along 
Avithout  apprehension  as  to  scarcity  of  material  to  wrap  them  in. 


Some  Facts  About  the  Silk-Worm  and  Silk. 


The  common  silk-worm  is  the  larva  of  the  Bombyx  Mori,  Schrank.  The  moth  is 
about  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  whitish  or  pale  yellowish  color,  with  two  or  three 
obscure  streaks  and  a  lunar  spot  on  the  upper  wings.  The  males  fly  swiftly  in  the 
evening,  and  sometimes  in  the  day  time,  but  the  females  are' inactive,  and  live  but 
a  few  hours  after  the  eggs  have  been  deposited.  When  first  hatched,  the  worms 
are  one  or  two  lines  long,  and  very  soon  commence  eating  voraciously.  When  full 
grown  they  are  about  three  inches  long,  and  of  a  light  green  color,  with  darker 
marking  and  a  l)lackish  head.  They  moult,  or  change  their  skins  four  times,  at 
intervals  depending  upon  the  temperature  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their 
food.  The  raising  of  silk-worms  i.s  not  difficult  in  our  favorable  climate.  Secure 
for  them  dryness,  pure  air,  and  a  plenty  of  proper  food,  and  watch  carefully  their 
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moulting  seasons,  and  little  trouble  need  be  apprehended.     lu  reference  to  the 
moul tings,  this  is  what  a  silk  grower  of  California,  Mr.  Felix  Gillet,  says : 

This  is  the  way  I  treat  the  worms  at  moulting  times,  from  the  first  to  the  last 
one.  As  soon  as  1  notice  that  a  part  of  the  worms  spread  some  silk  round  on  the 
litter  so  as  to  procure  for  themselves  a  good  standing  when  the  time  will  have 
arrived  to  throw  off  the  old  skin,  I  cease  altogether  giving  them  food,  never  minding 
those  that  are  not  ready  ;  then  when  the  worms  that  went  to  sleep  first  have  changed 
their  skins,  I  wait  to  feed  them  till  they  have  all  undergone  the  same  operation. 

In  this  way  the  moulting  is  done  almost  simultaneously,  and  the  worms  keep  on 
very  even  in  size.  Otherwise,  if  a  part  of  the  Avorms  only  are  ready  to  sleep,  and 
food  is  given  to  those  that  are  not,  a  great  trouble  is  created,  for  the  worms  will 
look  for  another  place  whei'e  to  get  a  good  standing  preparatory  to  their  going  to 
sleep,  and  in  so  doing,  as  that  is  repeated  several  times  a  day,  they  get  weak,  the 
moulting  lasts  longer,  and  the  final  consequences  are,  that  at  the  last  moulting  the 
worms  have  hardly  grown  any  larger,  about  half  their  size,  and  either  die  or  spin 
a  small,  thin  cocoon.  I  strongly  suspect  this  to  have  been  the  main  cause  of  failures 
in  silk-worm  raising  in  California  in  years  past. 

There  has  been,  until  lately,  no  home  market  for  the  silk  produced  here,  and, 
therefore,  little  encouragement  for  entering  into  the  business  in  a  small  way,  as  our 
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people  must  necessarily  do.  Now  there  are,  as  shown  by  the  census,  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  fjxetories  using  raw  silk  in  their  manufactured  goods;  of 
these,  fifty  are  located  in  Boston,  fifty  in  New  York,  thirty  in  Philadelphia, 
fifteen  in  Patterson,  N.  J.,  one  in  Kansas,  one  in  California,  and  others  (but  no 
numbers  are  given)  in  Schenectady,  Troy,  Yonkers,  and  Oneida,  New  York ; 
and  in  Mansfield,  Hatfield,  and  Manchester,  in  the  New  England  States.  lu  the 
two  or  three  years  that  have  elapsed  since  these  statistics  wei-e  gathered  for  the 
census  report,  it  is  probable  that  others  have  gone  into  operation,  and  that  not  less 
than  two  hundred  such  factories,  probably,  are  consuming  raw  silk  at  the  present 
time  in  the  country. 

The  Maimfactur&rs'  Review  says,  that  the  value  of  the  raw  silk  annually  imported 
from  abroad  is  $12,000,000  in  gold.  The  value  of  the  silk  goods  produced  is 
estimated  at  from  $30,000,000  to  $40,000,000.  As  has  been  already  stated  in  the 
Rural  Cakolinian,  silk  was  formerly  raised  in  South  Carolina,  as  it  was  also  in 
Pennsylvania,  and,  perhaps,  elsewhere,  and  the  silk  produced  was  of  a  superior 
quality.  Of  this  there  is  testimony  from  M.  Homergue,  who  wrote  to  Mr.  Dupou- 
ceau  in  1830,  "  the  American  cocoons  produce  one-third  more  silk,  and  of  fairer 
quality  than  those  of  Europe,"  and  from  the  census  report  of  1860,  in  which  we 
read  that  "  uniform  testimony  of  those  employed  in  the  factories,  some  of  whom 
had  followed  the  business  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  in  England,  was  that  they 
never  saw  finer,  or  as  fine  silk  as  the  American.  It  was  said  to  make  a  stronger 
thread  than  foreign  silk,  and  by  many  manufacturers  was  altogether  preferred." 

These  facts  ai-e  encouraging  ;  but,  as  in  every  new  enterprise,  care  and  caution 
should  be  exercised  in  making  a  beginning.  We  need  more  information  in  refer- 
ence to  the  details  of  the  culture,  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  lay  before  our 
readers,  from  the  pen  of  our  valued  correspondent  Mr.  Robert  Chisolm,  who  has 
promised  a  series  of  articles  on  the  subject. 


The  Frost  &   Co.  Premium. 


In  1872,  Messrs.  E.  H.  Frost  &  Co  ,  factors  of  Charleston,  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing some  data  as  to  the  value  of  a  free  use,  in  growing  corn  upon  the  ordinary 
unimproved  lands  of  the  country,  of  such  manures  as  are  within  the  reach  of  the 
South  Carolina  planter,  ofiered  the  very  liberal  premium  of  one  hundred  dollars 
for  the  best  crop  on  five  acres,  the  contest  to  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Barnwell  Agricultural  Society. 

The  Society  limited  the  contestants  to  the  use  of  cotton  seed  and  commercial 
fertilizers  as  manure,  and  very  carefully  provided  that  the  laud  experimented  upon 
should  come  within  the  prescribed  condition.  The  successful  crop  was  grown  upon 
a  plot  in  the  centre  of  a  large  field,  which,  with  favorable  seasons,  would,  without 
manure,  have  probably  made  ten  bushels  per  acre.  It  was  prepared  aud  culti- 
vated as  follows :  Trash  of  previous  crop  carefully  cleaned  up,  bedded  into  five 
feet  three  inch  beds  with  one  horse  half  shovels,  re-bedded  with  same  ploughs,. 
water  furrow  being  taken  out  this  time,  straight  and  clean,  with  planting  shovel 
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strewed  in  water  furrow  twenty-seveu  bushels  per  acre  of  well-rotted  cottou  seed. 

March  23d-2oth,  dropped  on  this  two  grains  of  corn  accurately  every  eighteen 
inches,  and  covered  with  board  on  foot  of  plough  stock. 

April  27th-29th.  Thinned  to  a  siugle  stock,  and  ran  scooter  furrow  around 
corn  ;  then  broadcasted  seven  hundred  pounds  of  Etiwan  per  acre,  and  ploughed 
in  by  breaking  out  middles  with  half  shovels. 

May  3d  to  4th.     Flat-hoed  the  ridge. 

May  17th-21st.     Four  furrows  with  buzzard  wing  sweep. 

June  4th-5th.  Ran  shallow  furrow  with  planting  shovel  in  centre  of  alley  ; 
dropped  one  grain  of  corn  every  five  feet,  with  Etiwan  near  it,  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  pounds  per  acre.  Covered  by  running  around  this  furrow  with  buzzard 
wing  sweep. 

June  13th-19th.  Flat-hoed  ridge  and  laid  by.  Harvested  July  24th-31st, 
eight  hundred  and  forty-one  pounds  blades  per  acre ;  and  September  24th-26th,  forty- 
seven  and  a  half  bushels  of  corn,  of  standard  weight.  The  second  planting,  in 
June,  came  to  nothing. 

The  expense  account  carefully  kept,  showed  this  corn  costing  seventy-six  cents 
per  bushel;  the  general  crop  of  the  plantation,  made  with  an  application  of 
twenty-four  bushels  cotton  seed,  and  yielding  seventeen  and  a  half  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre,  cost  seventy  cents  per  bushel ;  and  upon  an  estimated  yield  of  ten  bushels 
per  acre  without  manure,  the  cost  of  a  bushel  of  corn  would  have  been  eighty-one 
cents.  The  way  the  accounts  are  made  up,  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  the  .value  of  the  corn,  goes  to  cover  interest  on  cash  expended,  and 
rent  of  land. 

The  table  below  exhibits  the  details  of  the  several  crops  : 
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The  taxes  upon  the  whole  plantation  investment  are  charged  equally  upon  each 
productive  acre  of  the  plantation.  Interest  on  cash  expended  is  charged  at  twelve 
per  cent,  per  annum  for  six  months.  In  the  item  of  labor  is  included  not  only  the 
work  actually  done  upon  each  crop,  but  also  its  proportionate  share  of  certain 
general  plantation  expenses  of  that  kind,  such  as  fencing,  manager's  wages,  etc. 

The  next  year  (1873)  the  premium  plot  was  in  cotton ;  and,  compared  with 
adjacent  land,  with  a  light  and  equal  application  of  fertilizer,  the  five  acres  aver- 
aged a  yield  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds  seed  cotton  pe&^cre  the  most. 
This  year  the  growing  crop  of  cotton  indicates  to  the  eye  a  superiority.     Manure 
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applied  in  the  quantity  used  upon  the  general  crop,  though  profitable  in  immediate 
results,  does  very  little  more  than  keep  up  the  original  fertility  of  the  land  ;  and 
successive  crops  of  corn,  without  manure,  it  is  well  known,  soon  reduce  production 
to  the  minimum. 

In  examining  this  experimennt,  the  most  striking  results  of  the  three  modes  of 
making  corn  are : 

1.  The  slight  difference  in  the  cost,  in  current  expense,  of  making  a  bushel ;  and 
the  wide  margin,  per  acre,  of  rent  returned 

2.  The  difference  in  the  succeeding  crop.  One  hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds 
seed  cotton,  Avorth  in  the  field  §6.50,  is  near  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the 
manure  applied  the  previous  year. 

3.  The  labor  employed.  On  the  premium  crop,  two-thirds  of  the  whole  current 
expense  of  making  a  bushel  of  corn  is,  in  manure,  less  than  one-third  in  labor.  In 
the  general  crop,  this  proportion  is  as  nearly  as  may  be  reversed,  while  in  the 
unmanured  crop  seven-eighths  of  the  expense  is  for  labor. 

In  South  Carolina,  and  generally  throughout  the  cotton  region,  corn  is  seldom 
planted  for  sale.  Enough  for  economic  consumption  is  the  production  aimed  at, 
and  seldom  exceeded.  The  planter  has  also  most  frequently  abundance  of  land, 
and  very  little  cash  capital.  There  is  neither  sale  for  his  surplus  real  estate,  nor  a 
reliable  system  of  tenantry ;  and  land  bears  a  crop  of  taxes,  whether  cultivated 
or  not.  Under  these  circumstances,  when  sufiicient  labor  can  be  had,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion generally  decided  by  the  planter  in  the  affirmative,  whether  he  shall  cultivate 
his  acres  in  the  only  manner  he  can,  and  which,  however  slovenly,  yields  a  small 
rent.  But  to  one  embarking  in  the  business,  and  who  can  proportion  his  invest- 
ment as  his  judgment  dictates,  or  to  the  old  landholder,  whom  fortuuate  circum- 
stances permit  to  readjust  his  affairs,  the  advantages  of  a  free  fertilization  in 
growing  corn  appear  to  be  abundantly  demonstrated. 

Barnwell  S.  G.  JOHNSON  HA  GOOD. 


Questions  and  Suggestions  on   Rice   Culture. 

The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  seek  information  on  the  subject  of  rice 
culture,  and  especially  on  irrigation  as  applied  in  the  production  of  this  grain. 

I  am  aware  that  the  rice  of  commerce  is  mainly  produced  on  inland  and  river 
swamps,  and  that  these  are  overflowed  at  various  stages,  as  required  by  the  plant  or 
the  supply  of  water  can  be  obtained,  at  durations  varying  from  one  to  several 
weeks.  How  was  it  that  this  system  was  introduced  into  Caroliua?  Without 
knowing  anything  about  it,  I  imagine  it  derived  its  origin  from  Egyptian  irrigation. 
But  how  did  it  happen  that  such  a  departure  from  that  system  originated?  As  you 
are  aware,  the  Egyptians  use  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  in  the  absence  of  rain,  wliich 
seldom  falls,  in  that  country,  to  irrigate  the  land,  by  the  use  of  such  machinery  as  is 
adapted,  and  the  water  flows  over  it  and  from  it  back  to  the  river,  but  is  not  re- 
tained on  it  W  the  use  of  dams  as  is  practised  here.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  retaining  the  water,  is  to  suppress  the  growth 
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of  a  water  grass,  which  is  injurious  to  the  growtli  and  quality  of  the  rice. 
I  think  this  grass  is  the  result  of  our  peculiar  system  of  irrigation,  as  on 
new  land  it  is  not  found,  and  only  makes  its  appearance  after  it  has  been  cultivated 
three  or  four  years,  which  is  as  natural  a  consequence  as  that  fishes  will  appear  in 
an  elevated  pond  having  no  connection  with  lakes  or  rivers  from  which  they  could 
migrate,  in  the  same  period  of  time.  This  grass  is  strictly  an  aquatic  plant  and 
requires  excessive  <vet,  without  which  it  cannot  grow  and  for  want  of  which  it  must 
die  out.     These  reflections  lead  me  to  the  question. 

Rice  is  not  wholly  an  aquatic  plant,  as  we  see  a  very  excellent  article  produced 
on  high  land,  without  irrigation,  and  we  do  not  know  but  that  if  high  lands  were 
made  of  equal  fertility  with  swamp  lands  and  irrigated  by  the  Egyptian  system,  as 
good  rice  and  more  of  it  could  be  produced  as  is  now  obtained  from  swamps  without 
being  subjected  to  loss  from  freshet.  Swamp  lauds  being  so  abundant  and  naturally 
fertile,  they  can  be  cultivated  at  less  expense  than  the  former  since  it  would  cost 
less  to  put  them  iu  condition,  and  the  means  of  irrigation  are  cheap  and  nearly  un- 
failing. To  make  the  latter  equal  to  the  former,  it  is  conclusive  that  a  aew  system 
of  drainage  must  be  adopted.  The  system  is  maintained  at  a  cost  of  much  waste 
of  surface  and  more  labor  to  keep  drains  open  and  serviceable.  The  use  of  tile 
drains  would  cure  these,  and,  in  connection  with  Egyptian  irrigation,  would  destroy 
the  water  grass  and  result  in  a  heavier  yield,  at  a  far  less  cost  of  cultivation.  By 
the  use  of  tile  drains,  improved  field  implements  for  cultivating  and  harvesting 
could  be  employed  at  a  vast  saving  of  labor  and  expense. 

The  attention  of  our  planters  has,  perhaps,  never  been  drawn  to  this  subject.  If 
I  succeed  in  doing  this,  I  think  much  good  can  result  to  them.  In  a  future  article, 
I  will  show  them  what  good  under-draiuage  has  done  for  uplands,  and  they  can 
judge  for  themselves  whether  swamp  lands  do  not  need  it  even  more,  and  will  be 
equally  benefitted  by  its  adoption. 

[We  publish  the*  foregoing  suggestive  inquiries,  contrary  to  an  established  rule, 
without  knowing  from  whom  they  come,  and  we  do  so  partly  to  furnish  the  occasion 
for  reminding  the  author  and  all  other  contributors  that  we  require,  in  all  cases, 
the  name  of  the  writer  to  accompany  articles  intended  for  publication.  We  prefer 
that  the  name  be  affixed  to  the  communication,  for  publication  with  it,  but  do  not 
insist  upon  that,  iu  ail  cases.  What  we  do  insist  upon  is,  that  the  name  be  put  into 
our  possession,  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  as  well  as  to  enable  us,  if  we  should 
desire  to  do  so,  to  communicate  with  the  writer  by  letter.  In  the  two  or  three  cases, 
during  our  connection  with  the  Rural  Carolinian,  in  which  we  have  waived  this 
rule  we  have  subjected  ourself  to  embarrassment  and  annoyance  by  so  doing,  and 
we  shall  hereafter  make  it  imperative. — Editor.] 


Write  as  Weli/  as  You  Talk.— Many  a  farmer,  the  Rural  New  Yorker  says, 
Avho  can  talk  well— most  intelligently  and  correctly — about  his  various  crops, 
animals,  etc.,  thinks  he  "  cannot  write  for  the  press."  A  mistake.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  write  as  well  as  you  often  talk — or  as  you  would  in  writing  a  letter  to 
a  friend  on  the  same  subject  People  who  suppose  it  is  necessary  to  get  on  stilts 
and  use  big  dictionary  words  to  write  for  a  paper,  are  in  error — for  the  most  simple 
and  direct  way  is  the  best. 
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A  Plea  for  the  Cows. 


Eeader,  are  you  fond  of  milk?  Do  you  like  butter,  or  beef?  Tbeu  bave  com- 
passion upon  tbe  kiml,  generous  cow  !  Most  farmers  feed  tbeir  borses  sometbing 
better  tban  straw  or  badly  cured  bay  in  Avinter,  tbougb  their  work  during  tbat 
season  is  ligbt.  Horses  are  usually  kept  in  comfortable  stables,  witb  clean,  dry 
bedding,  renewed  every  nigbt.  They  are  also  curried  and  brusbed  every  morning, 
and  fed  good  bay,  oats,  chop,  etc.,  until  tbey  are  "  fat  as  fools,"  as  if  tbey  were 
being  prepared  for  tbe  butcher,  instead  of  being  kept  for  labor.  This  is  curious 
philosophy.  A  fat  man  is  not  in  a  condition  to  endure  hard  work,  nor  is  be  as 
comfortable  or  healthy,  as  a  person  in  moderate  flesh. 

It  wiH  usually  be  found  tbat  those  who  thus  overfeed  their  horses,  are  the  very 
men  who  starve  tbeir  cattle.  In  summer  they  are  turned  into  the  woods  lot,  the 
fallow  field,  or  the  highway  ;  while  the  horses  are  always  "  in  clover."  In  winter, 
the  milch  cow  runs  the  road  by  day,  and  at  night  lies  or  stands  shivering  in  the 
wet  or  muddy  barn-yard,  or  is  treated  to  the  luxury  of  a  snow  bank  for  a  bed. 
She  eats  straw  and  corn  fodder,  with  an  occasional  frozen  pumpkin !  And  yet  she 
is  expected  to  yield  daily  gallons  of  tbe  most  indispensable  article  of  food,  milk. 
Is  it  strange  that  she  grows  poor,  or  that  her  calf  is  unthrifty.  If  we  have  no  com- 
passion for  tbe  cattle,  and  disregard  the  divine  command  to  treat  them  with  kind- 
ness, considerations  of  pecuniary  interest?  ought  to  correct  this  cruel  and  inhuman 
practice. 

A  cow  that  is  poorly  fed  cannot  give  much  milk,  nor  milk  of  a. good  quality,  for 
the  plain  reason  that  it  is  among  the  most  nutritious  of  all  the  substances  we  con- 
sume, and  cannot,  therefore,  be  manufactured  from  food  that  does  not  contain 
nutritious  elements. 

Some  farmers  instruct  their  wives  that  "  corn  must  not  be  fed  to  the  cows,  because 
it  dries  them  up."  But  the  women — God  bless  them  ! — bave  compassion  upon  tbe 
kind  and  docile  animal,  upon  whose  system  such  severe  drafts  are  being  constantly 
made,  therefore  insist  upon  furnishing  food  that  will  repair  this  Avaste. 

The  true  principle  therefore  is,  if  we  regard  tbe  matter  only  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  to  feed  icell,  feed  as  much  as  possible  in-doors,  and  we  shall  bave  more 
manure ;  and  the  manure  where  the  cattle  are  well  fed  will  be  of  better  quality. 
Our  lands  need  the  manure  as  much  as  our  cattle  need  tbe  nutritious  food ;  and 
thus  it  is,  as  the  English  say,  the  more  we  feed  tbe  more  we  can  produce.  We 
should  never  feed  in  the  highway.  If  we  cannot  feed  indoors,  we  should  certainly 
feed  on  our  own  land,  and  aim  to  select  a  place  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

Correspondent  of  National  Liue  Stock  Journal. 


Timely  Farm  and  Plantation  Topics. 

Some  Open  Questions  in  Agriculture. 

Once  a  year,  at  least,  the  question  of  deep  or  shallow  ploughing  comes  up,  in  the 
agricultural  journals,  gets  discussed  with  great  zeal,  if  not  with  eminent  ability,  and 
is  finally  settled,  if  we  may  credit  the  disputants,  in  favor  of  both  methods.  That 
is  a  sensible  way  to  of  dispose  it,  perhaps  ;  but  it  does  not  remain  settled.  It  comes 
up  again,  as  much  an  open  question  as  ever,  befogging  the  inquiring  practical 
farmer,  who  cares  nothing  for  theory,  but  wishes  to  know  how  to  break  up  his 
land,  so  as  to  produce  the  best  results.  The  cultivation  of  our  principal  crops 
present  similar  questions,  such  as,  "  Shall  we  bed  our  laud  high  and  steep,  or  low 
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and  flat  ?  Shall  Ave  cultivate  our  crops  so  as  to  throw  the  field  into  ridges  or  liills, 
or  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  it  level?  Shall  the  cultivation  be  shallow  or  deep? 
Is  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  bar  off  cotton  ?  Is  fall  ploughing  beneficial?"  and 
so  on,  to  the  end  of  a  long  catalogue.  Now,  such  questions  can  never  be  settled 
in  the  way  in  which  writers  in  our  journals  have  generally  sought  to  settle  them. 
They  will  come  up  in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past,  till  farmers  shall  have 
mastered  the  general  principles  of  agricultural  science,  and  learned  to  apply  these, 
principles  to  the  varied  conditions  under  which  they  work.  Then,  they  will  see 
that  such  questions  can  have  no  general  answer,  but  must  be  settled  in  each  parti- 
cular case  for  itself,  and  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  of  soil,  climate,  season, 
and  other  conditions  governing  it,  and  not  according  to  a  fixed  rule.  Bearing  in 
mind  these  facts,  Ave  may  discuss  agricultural  problems  with  some  profit ;  but,  first, 
let  us  try  to  settle  the  general  principles  on  which  all  farming  operations  rest. 
Having  mastered  those,  we  shall  simply  need  good  common  sense  to  guide  us  in 
their  application. 

Fall  Ploughing  as  an  Open  Question. 

Fall  ploughing  has  been  almost  as  generally  and  persistently  discussed  as  deep 
and  shallow  ploughing,  and  the  agricultural  doctors  Avho  have  so  decidedly  disa- 
greed on  the  subject,  have  left  the  question  rather  more  unsettled  than  when  they 
essayed  to  settle  it,  and  the  poor  farmer  is  still  in  the  dark.  The  Avay  to  get  light 
is  to  fall  back  oil  common  sense,  supported  by  careful  experiments.  What  are  the 
supposed  advantages  of  fall  ploughing?  1.  It  turns  under  and  covers,  if  properly 
done,  the  grass,  Aveeds,,  and  other  trash,  Avhich  has  accumulated  on  the  surface, 
putting  the  Avhole  into  a  position  to  become  thoroughly  digested  and  prepared  for 
the  sustenance  of  the  spring  crop,  instead  of  being  blown  oflT  and  lodged  in  the 
fence  corners.  2.  It  opens  the  soil  to  the  disintegrating  and  ameliorating  influ- 
ences of  frost,  which  render  it  more  permeable  to  water  and  the  fertilizing  gasses. 
3.  It  may  often  be  done  Avhen  other  Avork  is  not  pressing,  and  thereby  lighten  the 
labor  of  preparation  in  the  spring,  when  it  is  important  to  forAvard  the  operations 
of  the  season  as  quickly  as  possible.  Now,  when  the  question  of  fall  ploughing 
comes  up,  Ave  must  bear  these  points  in  mind,  and  ask  ourselves  whether,  in  the 
particular  case  presented,  it  "is  desirable  and  practicable  to  promote  the  objects 
specified,  or  either  of  them,  and  if  their  attainment  will  bo  worth  the  expense  of  the 
work  ?  If  so,  let  us  plough,  by  all  means.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  there  be  little 
or  no  crude  vegetable  matter  on  the  surface  to  turn  under,  Avhich,  hoAvever,  is  sel- 
dom the  case,  the  first  named  advantage  would  be  lost ;  if  our  soil  be  already  too 
loose  and  friable,  and  especially  if  liable  to  Avash,  we  should  not  desire  to  increase 
that  evil ;  or  if  it  consist  of  that  kind  of  clay  which  a  single  rain  will  melt  again 
into  a  solid  mass,  our  labor  in  breaking  it  up  Avould  be  lost,  and  fall  ploughing 
would  be  a  piece  of  utter  folly. 

The  Hibernation  of  the  Cotton  Caterpillar. 

It  Avill  be  seen  by  reference  to  his  article  on  the  subject,  that  our  friend  Mr. 
Robert  Chisolm,  a  Sea  Island  cotton  planter  of  long  experience  and  close  observa- 
tion, takes  a  different  view  of  the  natural  history  of  the  cotton  caterpillar  from 
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that  advanced  by  Dr.  Reese,  and,  perhaps,  more  generally  entertained  by  planters. 
His  positions,  however,  are  similar  to  those  of  Professor  Grote,  as  set  forth  in  a 
paper  read  by  him  before  the  National  Association  for  the  advancement  of  science, 
at  its  late  session  at  Hartford.  The  Professor  believes  that  the  insect  dies  out  with 
its  food  at  the  end  of  each  year  in  the  Southern  States,  and  that  its  next  appear- 
ance is  due  in  every  instance  to  a  fresh  immigration  from  more  southern  regions. 
For  many  years  after  cotton  was  cultivated  in  the  South,  he  says,  the  insect  did 
not  make  its  appearance.  Its  earliest  date,  in  Central  Alabama,  was  not  much 
preceding  the  war.  It  does  not  appear  every  year,  nor  does  it  at  the  same  time 
of  the  year  in  any  locality.  The  moth  is  capable  of  extended  flights  ;  Professor 
Packard  has  seen  it  in  the  Eastern  States  ;  Professor  Grote,  and  Dr.  L.  F.  Harvey, 
in  Buffalo  ;  Professor  Riley  says  it  has  been  taken  in  Chicago. 

Green  Manuring  and  One-Horse  Ploughs. 

Some  of  our  good,  progressive  farmers,  becoming  deeply  impressed  with  the  advan- 
tages of  turning  under  green  crops  for  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  have  planted 
peas  for  this  purpose,  and  have  been  gladdened  by  a  heavy  crop  ;  but  when  they 
have  come  to  the  turuing-under  part  of  the  process,  their  enthusiasm  and  their 
faith  in  green  manuring  have  received  a  decided  shock.  The  peas  decline  to  be 
turned  under.  The  heavy  entangled  masses  of  vines  and  pods  are  dragged  into 
heaps,  but  remain  obstinately  above  ground.  What  is  the  difficulty  ?  "  Well,  I 
reckon,"  the  farmer  may  say,  "  that  the  editor  who  advised  us  to  plant  peas  for 
green  manuring  didn't  know  what  he  was  talking  about,  and  had  never  tried  the 
thing  himself"  Well,  Mr.  Farmer,  if  that  means  us,  you  labor  under  a  mistake. 
We  have  done  the  thing  often,  and  knew  exactly  what  we  were  talking  about;  but 
we  did  not  try  to  turn  under  a  heavy  crop  of  cow-peas  with  a  one-horse  plough. 
First,  run  a  roller  or  drag  over  the  field,  then  put  in  a  good  two  horse  turning 
plough,  and  you  will  regain  your  faith  in  cow-peas  as  green  manure.  If  your  land 
is  good  enough  to  produce  a  heavy  crop  of  peas,  or  of  grass  and  weeds,  you  need 
not  be  afraid  to  use  a  large  plough  to  break  it  up,  and  nothing  less  will  do  it 
properly.  On  lighter  land,  you  will  have  a  lighter  crop,  and  can  use  a  one-horse 
plough. 


Gleanings  from  Many   Fields. 

Clover  ox  the  Pine  Lands  of  the  South. — The  New  York  Times  having 
copied  our  article  on  the  above  subject,  a  correspondent  of  that  paper  tukes  excep- 
tion to  it,  expres-sing  mild  doubts  in  regard  to  the  correctnass  of  the  estimates  therein 
given,  whereui^ou  the  agricultural  editor  replies  as  follows : 

The  above  communication  overlooks  some  very  important  facts  which  go  to  ex- 
plain the  seeming  difficulties  pointed  out.  The  cart-loads  of  manure  used  in  the 
South  are  very  small,  and  thirty-two  of  these  cart  loads  per  acre  would  make  a 
much  smaller  manuring  than  is  usual  for  Northern  farmers  to  put  upon  tlioir  fields 
when  sown  down  to  clover.  How  few  Northern  fields  would  have  a  good  "  catch" 
of  clover  without  manure!     We  know  per.'^oualiy  that  clover  will  do  well  in  many 
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places  in  the  Southera  States,  ami  that  until  the  fanners  there  get  it  to  grow,  "  by 
hook  or  by  crook,"  or,  iu  otiier  words,  by  good  inauageineut,  .so  long  will  they  fiud 
it  impossible  to  restore  their  farms  or  feed  the  requisite  amount  of  stock  to  secure 
that  end.     When  they  once  get  a  crop  of  clover  they  are  iu  the  way  to  be  saved. 
The  quantity  of  clover-hay  mentioned  above  may  have  been  over-estimated,  aud 
persons  not  in  the  habit  of  making  clover  hay  every  year,  may  be  excused  iu  becom-. 
iag  somewhat  enthusiastic  and  over-estimating.     But  four  tons  of  clover-hay,  under 
the  circumstances,  is  a  possible  crop.     When  clover  does  grow  in  the  South,  it  grows 
amazingly.     This  we  have  seen  ;  we  have  every  confidence  iu  the  worth  of  the  ex- 
tract referred  to,   knowing  of  several  similar  cases,  and,  believing  that  the  wide 
publicity  of  such  a  flict  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  Southern  States  and 
farmers,  cheerfully  gave  it  a  place  in  our  columns. 

Vexed  Questions  in  Farming. — The  Agricultural  Editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  discussing  the  question  of  Fall  or  Spring  manuring,  thus  pertinently  pre- 
faces his  remarks : 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  agriculture  that  nothing  is  settled.  It  is  full  of 
vexed  questions.  Its  processes  are  subject  to  so  many  varying  conditions,  that 
scarcely  any  two  effects  are  similar.  Thus  we  have  the  unsettled  questions  as_  to 
draining,  ploughing,  manuring,  and  sowing,  all  of  them  problems  of  the  first  im- 
portance, but  yet  impossible  of  solution  by  any  fixed  rule  The  practice  of  farming, 
therefore,  is  one  that  cannot  be  learned  solely  by  experience  on  one  hand,  or  by 
theory  on  the  other.  Both  are  needed  to  make  an  accomplished  fiirmer.  The 
solely  practical  but  unlearned  farmer  cannot  adapt  his  experience  to  changed  cir- 
cumstances without  falling  into  error  and  fatal  mistakes.  It  is  this  sort  of  farmer 
who  obstinately  insists  that  because  he  farms  a  heavy  clay  soil  that  holds  water  and 
needs  draining,'  draining  is  a  necessity  for  every  kind  of  soil  and  for  all  places.  He 
also  holds  that  because  he  farms  a  rich,  warm,  thin  soil,  resting  upon  an  infertile 
subsoil,  that  deep  ploughing  is  a  useless  aud  destructive  practice;  just  as  under  oppo- 
site circumstances,  he  holds  the  shallow  ploughing  to  be  a  heresy  aud  a  folly.  Just 
so,  too,  in  regard  to  manuring. 

Ramie  as  a  Forage  Plant. — A  year  or  two  ago,  Mr,  J.  Allen  Duncan  of 
Barnwell  county,  communicated  through  our  pages  the  fact  that  Ramie  is  a  most 
valuable  and  easily  grown  forage  plant.  How  many  of  our  readers  have  tried  it  ?  To 
remind  them  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  an  important  fact,  we  clip  the  following 
paragraph  from  a  communication  of  Mr.  Duncan's  to  the  New  York  Sun : 

In  speaking  about  green  food  I  would  state  that  I  have  found  the  Ramie  plant 
most  valuable,  my  cows  preferring  it  to  any  other.  I  obtained  the  seed  from  the 
Patent  Office  in  1867,  and  although  only  twelve  plants  came  up,  still  I  could  furnish 
roots  enough  to  set  out  ten  acres.  The  growth  is  very  rapid,  and  requires  no  cultiva- 
tion. I  have  bunches  six  feet  in  diameter,  aud  if  not  disturbed  will  grow  ten  feet  high . 
It  can  be  cut  every  fortnight,  and  the  stems  are  so  succulent  that  cattle  eat  it  with 
the  greatest  avidity.  If  farmers  would  plant  it  in  their  fence  corners,  it  would  sup- 
plant the  disgusting  weeds  that  usually  infest  such  places,  and  furnish  their  stock 
with  delicious  food  all  the  summer. 

Milk  and  Butter  from  a  Jersey  Cow. — Mr.  H.  S.  Rauke,  of  Long  Island, 
communicates  to  the  Country  Oentleman  an  interesting  statement  concerning  the 
yield  of  milk  and  butter  from  a  Jersey  cow  owned  by  him. 

For  the  week  from  June  10th  to  June  16th,  inclusive,  the  mornings'  yield  of  milk 
was  %^  quarts  aud  the  evenings'  yield  70i  quarts — or  nearly  19 i  quarts  per  day. 
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This  gave  15  pounds  of  butter  from  one  week's  churning.  From  the  17th  to  the 
19th  of  June  inclusive,  she  gave  58  quarts,  the  cow  being  fed  wholly  on  grass. 
From  June  20th  to  26th,  inclusive,  she  gave  135  quarts,  which  yielded  lb}  pounds 
of  butter  for  the  seven  days. 

Cuba  Tobacco  in  Florida. — The  Lake  City  Press  makes  the  following  inter- 
esting statement  which  should  encourage  our  friends  in  Florida  to  make  further 
experiment  with  the  Cuban  "  weed : " 

Mr.  W.  P.  Home,  near  this  city,  received  from  the  Agricultural  Department  last 
year  a  few  Havana  tobacco  seeds,  and  the  amount  realized  from  less  than  a  half 
acre  will  be  at  least  five  hundred  dollars.  Mr.  H.  informs  us  that  he  intends 
planting  on  a  much  larger  scale  next  season.  We  cannot  understand  why  more  of 
our  farming  friends  do  not  grow  tobacco,  as  the  land  generally  in  Columbia  county 
is  thoroughly  adapted  to  its  culture." 


Horticulture  and   Rural    Adornment. 


Grapes  and  Grape  Culture  for  the   South. 


In  reference  to  the  best  varieties  of  the  grape  for  the  South  generally,  we  have 
little  to  add  to  the  numerous  notes  on  that  subject,  which  we  have  published  during 
the  past  year,  but  would  refer  the  reader  particularly  to  an  article  headed  "  Good 
Grapes  for  the  South,"  in  the  Rural  Carolinian  for  October,  1873,  in  which  five 
or  six  desirable  and  well  tested  kinds  are  described  and  several  others  mentioned  as 
promising.  Among  the  former  are  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  Delaware,  Ives' 
Seedling,  Norton's,  Virginia  and  Clinton  (the  two  last  only  for  wine),  and  among 
the  latter,  Walter,  Maxatawny  and  Perkins.  A  vine  or  two  of  the  Scuppernong 
should  always  be  put  in,  whatever  other  varieties  are  planted,  and  if  wine  is  to  be 
made,  it  may  perhaps  be  planted  largely,  with  profit.  As  a  table  grape,  it  is  not 
saleable,  except  in  a  small  way  in  our  local  markets.  ^ 

Where  only  a  few  vines  are  to  be  planted,  simply  to  produce  fruit  for  family  use, 

they  will  naturally  be  planted  near  the  house,  and  little  choice  will  be  afforded  in 

the  selection  of  soil  and  situation,  but  there  are  few  places,  fit  for  human  habitation, 

where  the  grape  vine  properly  i)lanted  and  cared  for  will  not  grow  and  produce 

regular  and  satisfactory  crops. 

In  case  a  vineyard  is  to  be  esta1)lished,  forethought  and  judgment  should  be 
exerci.sed  in  its  location.  A  good  loam  is  probably  the  best  soil,  and  if  calcareous, 
so  much  the  better;  but  almost  any  sandy  pine  land  of  good  quality  will  produce 
fine  crops  of  grapes.  It  must  have  good  drainage,  either  natural  or  artificial,  as 
stagnant  water  is  death  to  grape  vines.  In  a  hilly  or  rolling  country  a  gently 
sloping  hill-side,  with  an  eastern,  southern  or  south-western  exposure  is  desirable. 
The  land  should,  if  possible,  be  free  from  stumps  and  other  obstructions,  and  in  such 
a  condition  of  fertility  as  Avould  produce  a  good  crop  of  corn  or  cotton,  without 
further  manuring. 
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Supposing  the  ground  to  be  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  left  by  a  previous 
heavily  manured  crop,  the  first  step  in  the  work  of  preparation  is  to  break  it  up 
thoroughly  as  for  wheat.  Subsoiliug  will  be  of  great  benefit  on  some  soils,  but 
where  the  subsoil  is  loose  and  well  drained  it  is  not  necessary.  After  breaking  up 
the  land,  lay  it  off  into  checks  eight  feet  each  way.  We  give  this  as  a  good  average 
distance,  for  the  different  varieties.  For  the  strong  growing  kinds,  like  the  Concord 
and  the  Clinton,  ten  feet  might  possibly  be  better,  and  for  the  Delawai*e  six  feet 
would  do  very  well.  If  the  location  is  a  hill-side,  the  rows  should  be  horizontalized 
by  running  around  it.  At  each  intersection  of  the  furrows,  set  a  stake  five  or  six 
feet  in  length.  Around  each  stake  dig  the  hole  for  the  vine,  either  with  a  shovel 
or  with  a  hoe,  as  may  be  found  most  expeditious.  Holes  from  ten  inches  to  one  foot  in 
depth,  and  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter  are  sufficient.  A  good  shovelful  of 
surface  soil  from  the  woods,  throAvn  into  the  bottom  of  each  hole  would  be  beneficial, 
but  is  not  essential,  provided  the  soil  be  in  the  condition  we  have  indicated.  If, 
however,  the  subsoil  has  been  laid  bare  in  digging  the  hole,  some  of  the  good  sur- 
face soil  thrown  out  must  be  returned  before  placing  the  vine  in  position.  The 
vines  should  be  pruned  to  three  buds,  and  the  roots  clipped,  if  too  long,  and  placed 
in  the  hole  so  that  the  top  will  lean  against  or  be  near  the  stake,  and  but  slightly 
above  the  general  surface  of  the  ground.  The  roots  must  now  be  spread  out  evenly, 
on  all  sides,  and  the  soil  carefully  filled  in  over  and  around  them,  scattering  in  at 
the  same  time,  so  as  to  be  well  mixed  throughout,  a  liberal  allowance  (say  a  quart 
or  more  to  each  vine)  of  bone  meal  or  crushed  bones,  and  the  work  of  planting  is 
done. 

It  is  a  very  important  matter  to  get  good,  well-rooted  vines.  They  should  be 
thrifty  (me  year  old  vines,  of  uniform  size.  Avoid,  as  a  general  rule,  the  "  extra 
large,  two  year  old  vines,  for  immediate  bearing,"  advertised  by  the  nurserymen. 
Nothing  is  gained  in  the  end  by  getting  such  vines,  and  they  are  generally  sold  at 
a  double  price. 

In  a  future  article,  we  purpose  to  give  some  practical  instructions  in  the  culti- 
vation of  a  vineyard  and  the  pruning  and  training  of  the  vines. 


Sterility  in  Fruit  Trees  and  the  Rationale  of  Fruit-Bearing. 


There  are  certain  well  known  laws  in  vegetable  growth  which  should  be  kept  in 
mind,  and  occasionally  brought  into  notice,  serving  as  hints  to  those  who  may  be 
ignorant,  or  forgetful  of  their  application. 

Unproductive  fruit  trees  may  often  be  brought  into  bearing  by  a  process  which 
has  long  been  known,  but  which  has  lately  received  more  attention,  viz.,  by  bending 
down  the  erect,  upward  growing  branches  into  a  horizontal  or  drooping  position, 
and  keeping  them  so,  through  one  growing  season,  so  as  to  give  them  permanent 
shape. 

It  is  related  of  grape  vines — one  trained  vertically,  one  obliquely  upward,  one 
horizontal  and  one  downward,  that  the  last  bore  the  heaviest  crop.     Many  years  ago 
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I  had  a  pear  tree  'vvhich  grew  vigorously,  pushing  annually  strong  upright  shoots, 
but  never  flowering.  By  attaching  weights  to  three  or  four  of  these  upright  limbs 
so  as  to  bend  them  downwards  and  keep  them  in  that  position  all  summer,  the  over 
luxuriant  growth  was  arrested,  and  flower  buds  formed ;  and.  the  next  year  these 
branches  bore  fruit,  whilst  other  vertical  limbs  remained  unfruitful. 

The  rationale  of  this  is,  that  the  flow  of  sap  is  most  abundant  in  the  upright  or 
vertical  growth,  and  the  tendency  then  is  to  form  wood  and  leaves  only.  This  is 
the  ease  with  all  vigorous  young  trees.  It  is  not  until  the  limbs  begin  to  assume  a 
drooping  position  that  bearing  begins. 

The  reproductive  organs  of  a  plant  (flowers  and  seed  vessels)  are  only  metamor- 
phosed leaves — leaves  arrested  in  their  normal  growth  and  transformed  into  calyx, 
corolla  and  fruit.  Anything  therefore  that  disturbs  or  impairs  the  excessively 
vigorous  growth  of  a  plant,  has  a  tendency  to  throw  it  into  a  fruit  bearing  condition. 
That  which  would  have  gone  into  leaf  and  wood  is  diverted  into  more  profitable 
channels. 

The  practical  farmer  and  fruit  grower  know  this  very  well,  though  they  may  be 
ignorant  of  the  reason. 

Cotton  is  topped  to  arrest  the  upward  luxuriant  growth,  and  to  force  the  sap  into 
the  horizontal  branches,  which  being  retarded  is  developed  into  flowers  and  fruit. 
Many  of  our  garden  vegetables  may  be  over-stimulated  by  high  manuring,  so  as  to 
run  into  leaf  and  stem  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit. 

We  must  keep  this  principle  in  view,  viz.,  that  excessive  luxuriance  tends  to  the 
formation  of  leaf  and  woody  fibre  (the  increase  in  size  of  the  individual  plant) ,  and 
that  it  is  not  until  this  luxuriance  is  disturbed  and  somewhat  impaired  that  flowers 
and  fruit  are  developed,  {the  reproduction  of  species). 

It  is  found  too,  that  when  practicable,  as  in  the  case  of  grape  vines,  the  limbs 
should  be  trained  straight  horizontally  and.  not  curved.  When  straight,  the  flow  of 
sap  is  uniform  throughout,  and  all  the  buds  are  developed  alike ;  if  curved,  the 
uppermost  buds  get  too  much,  and  the  lower  too  little  nourishment,  so  that  the 
object  is  in  a  measure  defeated. 

This  principle  in  vegetable  physiology  is  of  wide  application,  and  the  observant 
culturist  will  be  able  to  see  in  it  the  explanation  of  many  things,  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  obscure.  H.  W.  RAVENEL. 
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A  LAKGE  WHITE  GRAPE  FOR  MARKET. 

Growers  of  taljle  grapes  for  market  have,  so  far,  sought  in  vain  for  a  white  grape 
which  might  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  black  Concord,  in  those  desirable 
qualities  which  make  the  latter  so  profitable  to  the  producer,  and  so  satisfiictory  to 
the  buyer.  We  have  in  the  Peter  AVylie  something  not  only  immeasurably  better 
than  the  Concord,  but  far  superior  even  to  the  delicate  high-flavored  Delaware,  but 
it  is  too  small  to  prove  a  popular  market  grape,  while  quantity  continues  so  much 
more  important  a  factor  than  quality.     Po.ssibly  we  shall  find  in  one  of  Dr.  Wylie's 
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new  hybrids,  two  biniclies  of  which  he  sent  us  the  other  day,  the  long  looked-fbr 
grape.  It  is  of  Herbemont,  and  foreign  parentage  ;  bunch,  hirge  ;  fruit,  hxrge, 
oval,  light  green  (or  greenish  white),  translucent — showing  plainly,  when  held 
against  the  light,  the  seed  in  the  centre — flesh,  solid,  but  tender ;  flavor,  pleasant 
and  sprightly,  but  not  high.  Though  inferior  in  size,  it  closely  resembles  the 
.foreign  grape,  so  well  known  in  our  markets  under  the  name  of  Malaga.  The 
leaves,  sent  with  the  fruit,  were  too  much  broken  to  be  described,  but  they  seem 
to  have  the  characteristics  of  the  native  parent. 

STRAWBERRIES  FOR  NORTHERN  MARKETS. 

Formerly  very  few  strawberries  were  grown  iu 
this  vicinity,  a  small  patch,  here  and  there,  fur- 
nishing only  an  inadequate  supply  for  our  local 
market.  The  introduction  of  Nunan's  Prolific, 
and  the  success  of  the  refrigerator  system  of  trans- 
portation on  the  steamers,  have  changed  all  this, 
in  the  most  wonderful  manner  ;  and  within  the 
last  two  years  strawberry  culture  has  grown  into 
an  extensive  and  profitable  business.  The  next 
season  will  witness  a  still  further  development  iu 
this  direction ;  and  if  refrigerating  cars  are  placed 
on  the  railways,  as  we  learn  is  intended,  the 
increased  facilities  will,  no  doubt,  add  to  the  extent  and  profits  of  the  business. 
The  Nunan  is  the  only  variety  grown  here,  it  being,  it  is  thought,  better  adapted 
to  the  purpose  than  any  other  known  variety.  It  is  large,  handsome  and  pro- 
ductive, and  bears  shipping  well. 

18  THE  SOUTH  A  GOOD  FRUIT  COUNTRY  ? 

If  the  question  is  intended  to  mean  a  country  abounding  in  good  fruits,  we  must 
sadly  answer,  no.  Nothing  astonishes  the  stranger  more  when  travelling  in  the 
South,  or  on  first  settling  here,  than  the  scarcity  of  good  fruits  ;  and  the  impression 
produced  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  South  is  not  a  good  country  for  fruit,  is  con- 
firmed by  our  people  themselves,  and  especially  by  the  farmers,  who,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  of  course,  will  tell  him  that  beyond  seedling  peaches,  Chickasaw  plums, 
and  Scuppernong  grapes,  fruits  don't  do  well  here.  The  few  who  have  understand - 
ingly  tried  the  experiment  of  raising  other  and  superior  fruits,  however,  know  better. 
We  have  shown  again  and  again  iu  these  pages  and  elsewhere,  and  demonstrated  it 
in  the  field,  that  the  South  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  fruit  countries,  and  others  have 
done  the  same.  Will  not  our  readers  all  make  up  their  minds  to  plant,  at  least, 
a  few  fruit  trees  and  grape  vines  this  fall — and  to  take  care  of  them  after  they  shall 
have  been  planted.  Do  you  who  are  Patrons  bear  in  mind,  as  you  should,  the 
injunctions  of  the  ritual  of  your  Order,  in  reference  to  planting  fruits  and  flowers  ? 

THE  GOLDEN  JAPAN  LILY  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  record  the  fact,  that  so  far  as  our  experience  and 
observation  go,  the  Liliuvi  Auratum  is  a  failure  in  our  climate  for  out  door  culture. 
Getting  large,  healthy  bulbs  from  the  Xorth,  Ave  have  no  difiiculty  in  securing  a 
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magnificent  show  of  blooms  the  first  season.  Under  favorable'  conditions,  a  few  of 
the  best  bulbs  may  give  us  one  or  two  flowers  each  the  second  season,  but  they 
seldom  do  even  that.  By  the  third  spring,  if  not  entirely  dead,  they  are  too  feeble 
to  throw  up  a  flower  stem.  Possibly  a  shaded  situation  and  special  treatment,  cal- 
culated to  promote  coolness  and  moisture  in  the  soil,  may  partially  obviate  the 
difficulty.  The  flower  is  worth  almost  any  amount  of  trouble  it  may  cost  to  pro- 
duce it. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FLOWER  BEDS. 

Rectangular  beds  for  flowers  are  by  no  means  to  be  condemned  in  all  cases. 
Sometimes,  where  the  space  is  small,  and  other  unavoidable  straight  lines,  as  of 
buildings  or  fences,  exist  near  them,  they  are  appropriate,  and  please  t?ie  eye  by 
their  evident  fitness  for  the  place  they  occupy.  As  a  rule,  however,  straight  lines 
are  to  be  avoided  in  ornamental  gardening.  The  circle  is  a  low  order  of  form,  but 
is  allowable  in  some  cases.  An  oval  is  better,  so  is  the  crescent.  Above  all  things, 
do  not  cut  your  flower  garden  up  into  formal,  hard,  stifi*,  straight.sided,  mathematical 
figures,  nor  prune  your  shrubs  and  trees  into  the  likeness  of  any  kind  of  carved 
wooden  images. 

PROPAGATING  AND  PROTECTING  PLANTS. 

Petunias,  Ageratums,  and  other  plants,  are  easily  raised  from  cuttings,  for  win- 
ter and  spring  blooming.  Lantanas,  Geraniums,  and  Heliotropes,  should  also  be 
propagated.  The  old  plants  which  have  bloomed  during  the  summer  may  be  taken 
up,  cut  back,  potted,  and  preserved  during  the  winter  in  a  cold  frame.  In  the 
latitude  of  Charleston,  the  Lantana  may  be  cut  back  and  left  in  the  open  ground, 
if  covered  with  a  little  straw  or  other  mulch,  as  may  also  the  beautiful  Plumbago 
capemis.  Without  this  slight  protection,  both  are  liable  to  be  killed  by  the  severe 
freezes  which  sometimes  occur. 
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Some  of  our  readers,  more  industrious  than  we  can  claim  to  be,  or  with  a  good 
gardener  at  command  at  all  times,  may,  perhaps,  have  kept  the  grass  and  weeds  in 
the  garden  in  complete  subjection,  during  the  showery  weather  of  August  and 
September;  and,  if  so,  they  may  skip  over  our  first  injunction  for  this  month's 
work.  To  all  others  we  must  repeat :  Gather  the  weeds  into  heaps,  to  be  carried 
into  some  convenient  corner,  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  reduced  to  manure, 
through  the  process  of  decomposition,  or  used  as  mulch  when  reijuired.  Sprink- 
ling with  lime,  or,  better  still,  with  a  mixture  of  salt  and  lime,  will  hasten  the 
decomposition  and  add  to  the  value  of  the  compost.  Having  cleared  the  ground, 
spread  on  and  spade  in  as  deeply  as  possible  a  very  heavy  dressing  of  manure.  If 
you  have  been  accustomed  to  manure  heavily,  just  double  the  quantity  this  fall 
and  you  will  not  have  cause  to  regret  it.  The  coarser  and  fresher  the  manure  for 
this  dressing  the  better,  especially  if  the  soil  be  clayey.  It  will  have  time  to 
ferment  and  decay  in  the  soil,  which  will  become  a  chemical  laboratory  for  the 
production  of  all  the  elements  of  fertility.     A  top  dressing  of  fine,  well  rotted 
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compost,  to  be  applied  at  the  time  of  planting  and  lightly  dug  in,  will  put  the  soil 
iu  a  condition  to  give  your  plants  a  quick,  vigorous  growth. 

Those  who  did  their  whole  duty  in  the  vegetable  garden  during  the  past 

month  will  have  cabbage,  cauliflower,  kohl-rabi,  turnip,  beet,  carrot,  parsnip, 
radish,  onion,  (from  seed,)  and  other  plants  now  growing  thriftily  and  requiring 
cultivation  and  thinning.  Snap-beans  and  peas,  planted  early  in  September,  may 
still  require  some  attention  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds.  In  the  latitude  of 
Charleston,  and  southward,  white  flat  Dutch  or  American  red-top  turnip  may  still 
be  planted.  Thinnings  from  the  ruta-baga  rows  may  be  transplauted  as  readily  as 
cabbages,  if  it  be  desired  to  increase  the  plantation.  Sowings  of  spinach  for  win- 
ter use  (l^rge  Flanders  or  round  leaved  Savoy)  may  still  be  made.  Sow,  also, 
radish,  (French  breakfast  is  best,)  and  sow  and  transplant  lettuce.  Cabbage  may 
be  transplanted  during  the  month,  if  plants  can  be  had,  and  seed  sown  for  the 
spring  crop  Leek  and  onion  sets  may  be  put  out,  and  onion  plants  (the  thinning 
of  the  seed  rows)  transplanted. 

In  the  flower  garden  the  work  recommended  for  September,  if  not  finished, 

may  be  continued  through  the  month.  Among  the  seeds  of  flowering  plants  to  be 
sown  now,  the  following  are  particularly  desirable  :  pinks  of  all  kinds,  carnation, 
picotee  and  sweet  William,  sweet  alyssum,  candytuft,  stock,  Canterbury  bell, 
larkspur,  pansy  and  violet,  clarkia,  phlox,  petunia,  verbena,  collinsia,  daisy,  vis- 
caria,  perennial  pea,  lychlis,  nemophila,  mignonette,  forget-me-not,  rocket,  and 
perennial  poppy. 

Planting  bulbs  for  winter  and  early  spring  blooming  is  in  order.  Hya- 
cinth, tulip,  narcissus,  crocus,  jonquil,  iris,  crown,  imperial,  snow  drop,  and  lilies 
of  various  kinds,  are  all  desirable,  but  the  latter  Ave  prefer  not  to  plant  till  Feb- 
ruary. Gladiolus  bulbs,  should  be  taken  up  and  put  away  in  paper  bags  to  be 
planted  in  the  spring,  or  they  may  be  merely  lifted,  the  old  bulb  removed  from 
the  bottom  of  the  new  one,  and  the  latter  put  back  at  once,  in  the  same  place. 
Dahlia  tubers  should  be  taken  up.  Be  on  the  lookout  for  indications  of  frost 
and  house  all  tender  plants,  some  of  which,  in  fact,  sufier  greatly  from  a  tempera- 
ture considerably  above  the  freezing  point. 


A  Cheap  Greenhouse.— Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  of  Citronelle,  put  an  experiment  to 
the  test  last  winter  that  is  certainly  worth  reading  about  and  remembering.  _  He 
dug  a  hole  into  the  ground  measuring  about  four  feet  in  depth,  four  feet  in_  width, 
and  six  feet  in  length.  Into  this,  resting  upon  low  benches  along  the  sides,  he 
placed  his  tender  plants  and  flowers,  and  over  them,  at  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
he  placed  a  canvas  covering,  stretched  upon  a  wooden  frame,  and  affixed  with 
hinges  so  that  it  might  be  raised  and  lowered  at  pleasure,  as  the  prevailing  weather 
demanded.  His  plants  kept  to  perfection  through  all  the  severe  weather,  and 
now,  at  this  writing,  his  geraniums  and  other  tender  species  are  in  full  bloom,  and 
show  a  better  thrift  than  the  best  specimens  of  a  well-kept  stove  house.  _ 

After  this,  we  of  the  lower  South  have  no  longer  an  excuse  for  wintering  without 
a  hot  house.  The  cost  of  one  made  on  the  Doctor's  plan  is  hardly  nominal. 
Common  brown  sheeting  is  all  we  require  for  the  covering — iu  the  Doctor's  exper- 
iment he  used  simply  an  old  bed  sheet. — Mobile  Register. 
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Miscellaneous  Cuttings  and  Clippings. 

Plums  fob  Northern  Markets. — The  Hughs'  Ever-bearing  Plum  is  a  variety 
of  the  Chickasaw  type  that  promises  to  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  rather 
slender  list  of  plums.  We  received  trees  of  it  from  a  gentlemen  of  Corinth,  Miss., 
two  years  ago.  They  are  bearing  this  year  for  the  first  time.  The  tree  is  a  strong 
grower,  erect,  with  pendant  branches,  wdiich  hang  covered  with  fruit.  The  fruit  is 
bright,  cheny  red,  nearly  round,  as  large  or  larger  than  the  "  Wild  Goose,''  and 
when  fully  ripe,  of  excellent  flavor,  with  yellow  flesh  as  firm  as  a  gage  plum.  It 
commenced  ripening  on  July  1st,  and  from  the  looks  of  the  fruit  on  the  trees 
in  all  stages  of  perfection,  will  no  doubt,  extend  its  season  to  a  mouth.  Our  expe- 
rience this  year  proves  the  value  of  the  Chickasaw  plum  as  an  early  fruit  for  the 
Northern  Market.  They  bore  transportation  well  from  this  point  to  Clftcago  (GO 
houi*s)  and  brought  from  S3  to  63.50  per  one-third  bushel  box,  with  the  demand 
far  in  excess  of  the  supply.  Shipped  from  State  Line,  Miss.,  May  26th  to  June 
5th. —  Correspondence  of  Fanner  and  Gardener. 

Smilax  as  a  House  Plant. — With  a  little  care  it  can  be  grown  successfully 
as  a  house  plant.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  a  box  or  in  pots  in  the  house,  and 
should  be  kept  moist  till  the  young  plants  appear.  The  seed  being  rather  slow  to 
germinate,  you  must  not  think  it  bad  if  it  does  not  make  its  appearance  in  two 
weeks.  The  young  plants  should  be  potted  ofi'into  three  inch  pots  as  soon  as  they 
are  three  or  four  inches  high.  Once  a  year  the  bulbs  should  be  allowed  to  dry  off 
and  rest.  They  will  start  into  growth  again  in  about  six  weeks.  The  vine  does 
not  require  the  full  sun,  but  Avill  grow  well  in  a  partially  shaded  situation.  It  can 
be  trained  on  a  small  thread  across  the  window  or  around  pictures.  It  is  a  climbing 
viue.  and  will  attach  itself  to  a  string  in  just  about  the  right  condition  to  use  for 
wreaths,  etc.,  or  when  required  for  lighter  work,  the  branches  which  become  en- 
tangled can  be  separated. —  Vicks  Floral  Guide. 

Compost  for  Flowers. — In  cleaning  oS*  the  garden  and  flower  borders,  there 
is  more  or  less  of  leaves,  litter,  etc.,  that  must  be  disposed  of  in  some  way.  Take 
it  and  make  the  basis  for  a  compost  heap  for  the  wiuter ;  empty  all  the  coal  and 
wood  ashes  of  the  house  over  it,  as  they  accumulate  from  time  to  time;  save  all 
the  bones  and  refuse  of  the  kitchen,  and  all  the  greasy  dish  water,  and  the  chamber 
lye,  and  add  them  daily  to  the  heap.  Gather,  if  you  can,  from  the  blacksmith 
shop  or  elsewhere,  iron  filings  or  scales  from  the  hammering  of  heated  or  rusty 
iron,  the  parings  of  horse  hoofs,  and,  with  a  little  sharp,  sandy  soil,  add  them  to  the 
heap.  This,  well  mixed,  in  the  Spring,  will  form  one  of  the  cheapest  fertilizers  for 
all  kinds  of  flowers  in  the  open  border. — Horticulturist. 

A  Beautiful  Amarylis. — Jacobean  Lily,  or  as  it  is  called  in  the  catalogues, 
Anumjllis  j'ormosissima,  has  been  long  in  cultivation,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  receive 
that  notice  to  which  its  brilliant  flowers  entitle  it.  Although  beautiful  as  a  pot 
plant,  it  is  still  more  attractive  when  planted  out  in  a  proper  border  in  the  garden. 
The  .soil  should  be  rich  and  sandy,  and  the  bulb  must  be  merely  pressed  into  the 
bed,  and  left  partially  uncovered.  The  blooms  are  few  in  number,  but  they  remain 
some  time,  and  the  color  is  the  most  dazzling  tint  of  crimson  imaginable.  Upon 
the  approach  of  frost  the  bulbs  must  be  taken  up,  and  packed  away  in  dry  sand 
and  kept  from  freezing  —  Tribune 

Soot  for  Roses. — We  have  found  soot  tea  a  capital  fertilizer  and  stimulant  for 
roses,  producing  free  blooming  and  also  a  healthy  growth.  Where  a  wood  fire  is 
used,  as  in  many  a  farmer's  kitchen,  the  soot,  when  tlie  stoves  and  pipes  are  cleaned, 
should  be  carefully  preserved  and  used  occasionally  through  the  season  direct  to 
the  plants.  In  the  form  of  tea,  by  pouring  ])oiling  water  on  the  soot  and  letting  it 
stand  till  cold,  will  be  found  most  effectual. — Practical  Farmer. 
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Natural  Wistoi^y    Applied  to    A:gi\i_cultui\e. 

Specimens  of  insects  securely  packed,  (according  to  instructions  given  in  the  Rural 
Carolinian,  for  October,  1870,)  with  letters  of  inquiry,  entomological  notes,  etc.,  should  be 
addressed,  (post  paid,)  to  Mr.  Charles  R.  Dodge,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Aphides  or  Plant-lice. 


"NVe  have  on  several  occasions  referred  to  these  insects  in  a  general  way,  but  have 
never  given  their  natural  history,  and  as  they  form  quite  an  interesting  little  group 
of  insect  pests,  a  few  remarks  on  their  habits  may  not  prove  uninstructive. 

Who  of  our  readers  have  not  noticed  these  diligent  little  creatures  hai'd  at  work, 
making  a  good  living  from  some  favorite  peach  tree  or  pet  rose  bush  ?  Myriads 
of  them  on  the  terminal  shoots,  and  all  of  them  with  their  beaks  or  suckers  thrust 
far  into  the  tender  growth,  depriving  it  of  its  life  blood  at  a  fearfully  rapid  rate  ; 
no  wonder  the  leaves  curl,  or  the  green  succulent  stems  drop  off.  Nor  are  they 
confined  to  the  terminal  shoots  and  leaves  alone,  the  roots  and  stems  are  also 
affected,  and,  in  fact,  there  are  few  plants  but  that  furnish  food  to  one  or  two 
species. 

These  insects  may  be  generally  classed  in  the  genus  Aphis — from  a  word  mean- 
ing to  exhaust — and  they  may  be  distinguished  as  follows  : 

They  are  short,  oval-bodied,  soft  creatures,  variously  colored,  as  green,  white, 
black,  red,  brown,  bronzed,  or  pearl  grey,  and  at  the  end  of  their  said  pot-bellied 
bodies  are  placed  two  slender  tubes,  from  which  exude,  from  time  to  time,  minute 
drops  of  a  sweetish  fluid,  called  honey-dew.  Their  small  heads  are  provided  with 
a  long  slender  beak,  a  piercer  and  sucking  tube  combined  ;  their  legs  are  long,  and 
very  slender  and  delicate.  The  wings,  when  these  appendages  appear,  are  very 
large,  particularly  the  upper  or  anterior  pair,  which  are  considerably  larger  than 
the  body,  and  widened  at  the  extremity;  at  rest  they  are  roof-shaped  and  almost 
vertical. 

In  the  autumn  the  winged  females  perpetuate  th,e  race  by  depositing  their  eggs 
upon  the  stems  or  branches  of  plants.  These  are  hatched  in  the  spring,  and  the 
young  lice  attack  the  soft  parts  of  the  plants  immediately,  and  grow  and  develop 
very  fast,  coming  to  maturity  in  a  short  space  of  time.  The  entire  brood  now 
consists  of  wingless  females,  but  are  capable  of  reproducing  their  kind  immediately, 
although  not  in  the  usual  manner  by  eggs,  but  by  the  young  being  produced  alive^ 
and  it  is  said  that  each  female  may  become  the  mother  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
plant-lice  in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  This  second  generation  is  also  composed 
of  wingless  females,  which  grow  up  and  produce  young  in  time,  and  thus  brood  after 
brood  is  formed,  through  the  season,  without  the  presence  of  a  single  male.  Experi- 
ments have  shown  that  this  power  of  reproduction  may  be  exercised  through  from 
nine  to  eleven  generations  in  a  single  season ;  and  Kyber,  by  bringing  the  speci- 
mens into  a  warm  room,  with  an  even  temperature,  carried  the  experiment  so  far 
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that  they  coutinued  to  propagate  for  four  years,  without  the  intervention  of  a  single 
male.  Reaumer  has  proved  that  in  five  generations,  one  individual  may  become 
the  progenitor  of  over  six  thousand  millions  of  descendants.  This  wonderful  mode 
of  propagation  ends  in  the  fall  with  the  birth  of  a  brood  of  insects  of  both  sexes, 
and  these  in  due  time  acquire  wings,  the  sexes  pair,  and  these  females  deposit  their 
eggs  for  the  next  years'  generations,  and  then  their  race  seems  to  come  to  an  end  for 
the  season. 

It  is  quite  amusing  to  observe  a  colony  of  plant-lice,  often  herded  together  in 
dense  masses,  each  individual  firmly  fixed  to  some  portion  of  the  plant  by  its 
sucker  or  beak.  Here  they  sport  and  play,  "  kicking  up  their  heels,"  evidently 
having  a  fine  frolic,  but  never  for  an  instant  withdrawing  the  beak,  which  at  times 
serves  to  support  them  entirely.  In  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours  they  drink 
up  a  prodigious  amount  of  sap,  and  were  it  not  for  the  little  tubes  before  mentioned, 
they  would  soon  become  gorged,  but  as  they  hecome  filled,  they  jerk  up  their  bodies 
and  eject  the  honeydew  in  a  shower  upon  the  bark  and  leaves  of  the  plants  or 
trees  they  inhabit,  and  as  it  becomes  dark  colored  on  drying,  it  often  greatly  disfig- 
ures the  foliage. 

Ants  are  very  fond  of  this  honey-dew,  and  are,  generally,  present  with  the 
aphides, 'often  making  known  their  presence  where  they  were  unsuspected.  They 
greedily  eat  the  distilled  sweets  that  fall,  and  even  to  hasten  the  discharge,  pat  or 
caress  the  lice  with  their  antennse.  "  A  single  louse  has  been  known  to  give  it  dro" 
by  drop  successively  to  a  number  of  ants  that  were  anxiously  waiting  to  receive  it.p 
The  two  races  live  on  very  good  terms  with  each  other,  and  the  ants,  as  a  kind  of 
return  for  the  dainty  food  supplied  them,  protect  the  lice  from  their  enemies,  clear- 
ing away  all  dirt  that  may  accumulate,  even  removing  their  cast  skins. 

In  a  French  work  we  have  read  of  species  of  ants  that  build  special  habitations 
for  the  lice,  even  collecting  them  and  keeping  them  in  herds  like  cattle.  Some- 
times their  houses  are  in  the  shape  of  a  sphere,  with  the  stalk  of  a  plant  for  its 
axis,  the  lower  part  provided  with  an  entrance  hole.  A  species  of  red  ant  builds 
a  tube,  or  pipe,  several  inches  long,  one  example  having  been  raised  five  feet  from 
the  ground,  on  the  limb  of  a  poplar.  One  species  of  aphis  retires  under  the  root 
leaves  of  the  j^lantain  Avhen  the  stem  dries  up,  and  the  ants  follow  them  there, 
shutting  themselves  in  with  the  lice  by  filling  with  moist  earth  the  intervals  between 
the  edge  of  the  leaves  and  the  ground.  They  then  excavate  beneath,  and  arrange 
galleries  leading  to  their  own  habitations.  Other  ants  collect  the  eggs  of  plant- 
lice,  carrying  them  into  their  own  nests,  tending  and  caring  for  them  most  assidu- 
ously, thus  laying  up  for  a  rainy  day.  The  ants  become  torpid  at  about  two 
degrees  below  freezing,  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  aphides  become  torpid  at 
the  same  temperature. 

The  enemies  of  the  plant-lice  are  many.  The  Syrphiis-flies  feed  upon  them  in 
the  larval  state ;  "  the  lady-bugs,"  as  we  have  ofteu  stated,  destroy  a  great  number 
of  these  pests,  and  a  minute  ichneumon,  or  aphidim,  kills  large  numbers  of  them 
by  depositing  eggs  on  their  bodies.  Packard  states  that  "  when  an  aphis  has 
received  an  egg  from  one  of  these  parasites  it  leaves  its  companion,  and  fastens 
itself  to  the  underside  of  a  leaf,  and  swells  up  into  a  globular  form :  its  skin  stretches 
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and  dries  up,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  perfect  parasite  escapes  by  a  circular  hole 
the  mouth  of  which  sometimes  remains  like  a  trap- door."  In  the  museum  of  the 
Peabody  Academy  at  Salem,  there  is  an  apple  twig  on  exhibition,  covered  with 
dead  plant-lice,  each  perforated  by  a  hole  where  the  aphidius  had  escaj)ed,  so  we 
can  readily  perceive  that  much  is  done  toward  lessening  the  ravages  of  these  terri- 
ble pests  that  we  do  not  see  or  know  of 

There  are  many  species  belonging  to  different  genera,  and  inhabiting  various 
plants,  but  as  we  designed  only  giving  the  general  natural  history  of  the  group, 
we  shall  have  to  omit  the  details  in  the  present  article. 


Occasional  Entomological  Notes. 


Dr.  Anderson's  Spider. — This  interesting  capture,  mentioned  in  our  May 
number,  has  furnished  us  with  some  quite  interesting  notes  on  the  habits  of  the 
species.  The  nest  was  evidently  damaged  in  transit,  probably  owing  to  the 
great  mass  of  earth  which  was  taken  up  with  it,  as  the  spider  refused  to  control  the 
door  or  lid  in  any  way,  so  that  after  a  few  weeks  the  box  was  examined  and  the 
nest  carefully  taken  out,  the  lower  end  much  torn  and  crushed,  and  the  spider 
missing  entirely,  and  as  a  careful  search  failed  to  discover  her  whereabouts,  we 
gave  her  up  for  "  lost,  strayed,  or  stolen." 

The  remainder  of  the  dirt  was  then  carefully  handled  over,  and  to  our  great 
surprise,  another  new  nest,  of  very  thin  construction,  was  found,  with  the  spider  in 
it,  in  another  part  of  the  box,  but  not  until  the  earth  had  been  so  disturbed  that 
the  nest  was  again  very  much  injured,  and  the  lower  end  torn  off  entirely. 

The  upper  part  of  the  nest,  which  was  not  injured,  was  then  placed  in  the  centre 
of  a  flower  pot  of  earth,  in  a  hole  made  by  the  finger,  the  earth  carefully  pressed 
about  the  sides,  and  the  spider  placed  in  it,  At  first  she  sfeemed  quite  unwilling  to 
accept  such  "  art-building  "  for  her  habitation,  and  commenced  to  dig  a  new  hole 
in  another  part  of  the  flower  pot,  but  whether  from  want  of  an  immediate  hiding 
place,  or  simply  from  change  of  mind,  she  appropriated  the  old  nest  the  next  day, 
and  set  to  work  immediately  to  thicken  its  walls,  and  to  make  it  over  in  the  most 
approved  style,  strengthening  the  lid  so  that  it  could  be  held  down  securely  when 
troublesome  visitors  came  near;  and,  in  short,  for  the  third  time,  endeavoring  to 
make  herself  a  home,  after  having  twice  been  driven  upon  the  cold  charities  of  the 
world. 


Grape  VINE  Caterpillars. — There  are  a  number  of  the  larger  "  solitary  " 
caterpillars  that  feed  upon  the  foliage  of  the  grape-vine,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  "  hog  caterpillar  of  the  vine,""  Chcerocampa  pampinatrix ;  the  Ache- 
mon  sphinx,  Philampelis  achemoyi;  the  Satellite  sphinx,  Philampelis  satellatia;  and 
the  Abbot  sphinx,  Thyreus  ahhotii.  These  insects  never  occur  in  very  great  num- 
bers, and,  therefore,  can  not  be  called  very  destructive.  Their  eggs  are  deposited 
singly  on  the  foliage  of  the  vine,  and  the  caterpillars  are  so  large  and  conspicuous 
that  they  are  easy  prey  for  birds. 
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The  first  named  is  the  most  commou  and  destructive,  but  nature  ha?  placed  a 
check  upon  its  ravages  in  the  shape  of  a  minute  ichneumon  fly,  or  Microgaster, 
■whose  larvae  live  in  the  bodies  of  the  worms,  killing  them  before  they  can  hardly 
have  time  to  transform  to  the  pnpa  state.  There  are  no  remedies  except  hand 
picking,  which  owing  to  the  large  size  of  the  worms  is  not  a  very  difficult  matter,  if 
they  should  become  too  numerous  on  a  particular  vine. 


Remedies  for  the  Squash  Bug. — About  as  successful  a  remedy  as  any  we 
can  give  for  this  insect,  Gonocerus {Careus)  tristis,  though  an  old  one,  is  to  leave  the 
ground  rough  near  the  hills,  and  lay  shingles  around  over  it.  In  the  morning  the 
shingles  are  examined  and  the  bugs  killed.  We  have  read  that  cutting  oflf  the 
leaves  that  drooped  or  touched  the  ground,  and  .spreading  them  under  the  plants  or 
around  them,  would  serve  as  a  hiding  place  for  the  insects  where  they  might  be 
readily  captured  mornings  and  eveuiugs.  Planting  tender  varieties  here  and  there 
among  the  other  kinds  is  recommended,  and  the  bugs  will  congregate  upon  them 
more  than  on  the  tougher  varieties,  and  can  be  more  readily  found,  and  killed,  as 
they  are  not  scattered  over  all  the  vines.  Anything  that  will  bring  forward  the 
plants  rapidly  renders  them  less  likely  to  succumb  to  the  ravages  of  these  insects, 
and  in  conclusion,  don't  allow  rubbish  piles,  dirty  hedge  rows,  old  rotten  trees  or 
heaps  of  stone  on  the  place,  as  they  harbor  not  only  squash  bugs  but  all  sorts  of 
insects  that  hybernate  iu  such  places  over  winter. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


Cocoon  for  name. — Dr.  E.  H.  A.,  Kirkwood,  Miss.  The  cocoon  taken  from  an 
oak  tree  and  constructed  from  oak  leaves  is  that  of  Tel ea  polyphemus,- one  of  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  of  our  moths.  The  caterpillars  are  large,  green  fleshy  worms 
and  feed  upon  apple,  butternut,  birch,  poplar,  elm,  oak,  walnut,  willow,  and  many 
other  trees.  The  cocoons  are  spun  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  the  cocoons 
of  the  common  silk  worms  (Bombyx  viori),  the  insect  using  the  oak  leaves  as  a  kind 
of  support,  or  scaffold,  so  to  speak,  on  which  to  work. 

The  silk  is  of  good  quality,  though  much  coarser  than  that  of  the  common  silk 
worm.  The  insect  is  known  as  the  American  silk-worm,  and  at  one  time,  Mr. 
Trannelot,  of  Massachusetts,  had  a  large  cocoonery  and  was  expecting  to  make 
quite  a  handsome  thing  out  of  his  enterprise,  as  he  had  been  breeding  for  several 
generations,  and  had  an  immense  number  of  the  worms,  but  before  his  hopes  were 
realized  the  disease  came  upon  them  and  he  lost  all. 

The  specimen  you  send  had  been  destroyed  by  some  parasite,  and  most  probably 
by  an  ichneumon  fly,  as  the  hole  in  the  cocoon  was  about  the  same  size  and  shape 
as  that  made  by  &uch  an  insect.     The  species  is  quite  common  all  over  the  country 
and  the  moths  are  frequently  taken,  during  the  summer,  in  our  lighted  rooms  at 
night.     The  mature  females  often  expand  six  inches. 
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Large  Dark-colored  Moths. — D.  L.  P.,  Woodville,  Miss.,  sends  a  box  of 
moths  that  are  foimd  iu  uuiubers  in  IVlay,  June,  and  July,  with  the  query  ''  what 
are  they  ?"  They  belong  to  a  group  of  insects  known  by  the  generic  name  of 
Caiocala,  which  means  "  beautiful  under- wings,"  and  hence,  their  common  name,  iu 
some  places.  The  species  are  often  very  beautifully  marked  with  golden  yellow,  or 
red,  and  some  times  even  crimson,  on  the  hinder  wings ,  though  a  few  species  are 
sombre  throughout.  The  fore  wings  are  generally  greyish,  marked  with  black  and 
brown  spots,  lines,  or  zigzag  peucilings.  None  of  the  species  have  ever  been 
reported  as  especially  injurious  to  any  of  our  crops,  though  their  food  is  quite  varied. 
The  species  sent  closely  resembles  the  figures  of  Catocala  viduata,  of  Smith  and 
Abbot. 


Pati\ons  of  Husbandry  and    Agricultui^al  Societies. 

A  Grange  Picnic. — The  Tendency  and  Effect  of  the  Grange. 

No  section  of  the  South  is  more  favorably  known  agriculturally  than  the  valley  of 
the  Shenandoah,  in  Virginia.  A  similar  conformation  of  country  extends  across  the 
Potomac  and  on  through  the  State  of  Maryland,  between  Hagerstown  and  Fred- 
erick City,  into  Pennsylvania,  with  Chambersburg  on  the  west  and  Gettysburg  on 
the  east,  and  terminates  at  Harrisburg,  beautifully  nestled  under  the  hills  on  the 
bank  of  the  lovely  Susquehaunah.  This  portion  of  Pennsylvania  is  known  fc  the 
Cumberland  Valley,  and  is  surpassed  for  fertility  of  soil  and  high  farming  perhaps 
by  no  portion  of  the  United  States.  I  heard  a  Scotch  farmer  recently  say,  that  the 
hay  crops  there  nearer  resemble  good  Scotch  hay  farms  than  anything  he  has  ever 
seen  in  this  country.  Many  a  Confederate  soldier  remembers  the  luxuriant  wheat, 
clover  and  timothy  fields  around  about  Chambersburg,  in  1863.  To-day  many  of 
those  fields  are  groaning  under  a  corn  crop  that  vnW  average  sixty  bushels  per  acre. 

Fourteen  miles  west  of  Harrisburg,  is  the  thriving  town  of  Mechanicsburg,  with  its 
thi-ee  thousand  inhabitants.  The  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad  runs  from  Harris- 
burg through  Mechanicsburg,  on  through  Chambersburg  to  Martinsburg,  in  West 
Virginia.  Y'vp&  miles  west  of  Mechanisburg  this  railroad  crosses  a  beautiful  stream, 
that  divides  itself  into  two  branches,  half  a  mile  north  of  the  crossing,  and  which 
come  together  again  just  where  the  railroad  crosses  it,  thus  making  an  island  of 
thirty  acres,  covered  with  majestically  grand  white  oaks,  with  no  under  growth,  as 
level  as  a  floor,  and  supplied  with  drinking  water,  icy  cold,  from  a  boil  as  large 
as  a  flour  barrel,  near  the  edge  of  one  of  the  branches. 

In  this  lovely  grove,  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  of  the  Cumberland  Valley,  had 
a  basket  picnic  on  Thursday,  the  27th  day  of  August  last,  and  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  be  an  invited  guest.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  first  train  left  Harris- 
burg, one  engine  drawing,  and  another  pushing  thirteen  packed  cars,  the  round 
trip  of  thirty-eight  miles,  costing  fifty  cents.  For  three  consecutive  hours  a  similar 
train  left  Harrisburg.  An  immense  train  came  in  from  Greencastle,  and  one  often 
loaded  cars  from  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia,  ninety-eight  miles,  round  trip  two 
No.  J,Yo].6.  3 
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dollars.  Every  available  vehicle  of  every  shape,  size,  aud  description,  brought 
fanners,  their  jolly  "wives  aud  happy  children,  from  all  tlie  farms  for  miles  around. 
By  noon  there  were  thirty  acres  of  social,  cheerful,  joyous  people  collected  there, 
and  to  number  them  would  have  been  like  countius;  the  bees  in  a  swarm.  It  was 
as  easy  to  say  and  believe  there  were  ten  thousand  present  as  to  say  there  were  one 
thousand.  All  seemed  happy.  Labor  was  forgotten ;  care  was  banished  ;  enjoy- 
ment was  their  object,  and  he  or  she  who  had  it  not  could  only  blame  themselves. 

In  the  centre  of  the  grove  was  a  substantial  shed,  well  floored,  aud  capable  of 
accommodating  twenty  sets,  eighty  couples  of  dancers.  This  was  not  enough,  and, 
consequently,  a  floor  fifty  feet  square  was  in  a  trice  that  morning  laid  upon  joists 
firmly  imbeded  in  the  soil,  and  before  complaint  could  be  made  for  want  of  room, 
nearly  as  many  more  couples  were  enjoying  themselves  under  the  thick  foliage  of 
those  noble  old  oaks.  Music  from  bands  of  stringed  and  wind  instruments  was 
abundant.  Nine  bands  of  skillful  performers  were  present,  and  no  minute  in  the 
day  w^ere  they  all  silent. 

At  one  point,  parties  were  playing  croquet ;  at  another,  others  w^ere  pitching 
quoits ;  here  a  man  was  walking  a  tight  rope  across  the  stream ;  there  competitors 
were  rowing  in  tubs  up  or  down  the  same  stream ;  here  elderly  men  and  women 
were  chatting  together,  perhaps  discussing  the  Grange,  or  the  crops,  or  politics ; 
there  young  groups,  or,  perhaps,  couples  were  rambling,  discussing — well,  perhaps, 
almost  anything,  no  one  knows.  But  a  more  quiet,  orderly,  contented,  jolly,  con- 
gregation, I  have  never  before  seen  anywhere. 

Inwarious  parts  of  the  grove  tables  were  spread,  and  filled  with  substantial  food 
from  the  innumerable  baskets  brought  by  the  various  Granges,  and  eighteen 
hundred  plates  spread  upon  them.  At  no  time  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  eight  o'clock  at  night  were  those  tables  empty,  aud  at  any  moment  those  good 
housewives  would  furnish  you  with  a  cup  of  strong  hot  coflfee  made  upon  the  grounds, 
for  every  Grange  brought  its  own  cooking  stove,  and  they  were  steaming  hot  from 
morning  till  night. 

]N"ow,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  thus  minutely  described  this  occasion,  that  I  might 
further  discuss  what  all  this  means,  aud  what  effect  will  such  gatherings  have  upon 
the  people.  A  social,  neighborhood  gathering  is  nothing  uncommon  anywhere,  but 
for  hordes  of  people  from  adjoining  States  to  congregate  together  and  enjoy  them- 
selves the  entire  day,  without  an  ostensible  excitement  or  variance  of  opinion 
throughout  the  vast  assembly,  simply  means  that  those  people  are  fraternal  in  their 
feelings,  and  that  there  is  a  bond  of  brotherhood  amongst  them  far  more  philosophic 
than  is  suggested  by  the  ordinary  civilities  of  social  life.  These  men  followed  the 
same  pursuits  in  life,  aud  their  daily  vocation  taught  them  to  think  alike,  but  never 
before  till  the  order  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  spread  itself  among  them  did  they 
ever  have  such  concert.  Like  baulky  horses,  these  farmers,  like  farmers  every- 
where, have  pulled  together  only  for  a  little  while,  aud  hence  produced  no  perma- 
nent benefit  to  the  cause  of  agriculture.  But  can  it  be  said  that  such  gatherings  as 
this  will  be  ephemeral  in  their  eft'ects  upon  those  people.  No,  never.  That  is  a 
schooliug  through  which  many  of  them  now-a-days  are  going,  that  will  educate 
them  in  a  manuer  farmers  have  never  before  been  educated. 
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Farmers  are,  by  reason  of  their  isolation,  a  selfish  race  of  people.  Surrounded  Iby 
his  own  possessions,  and  separated  from  his  neighbor  by  distance  that  makes  visiting 
a  labor,  the  farmer  yields  to  his  inclination  towards  retirement  until  it  is  productive 
of  a  habit  resulting  in  selfishness.  The  enticement  of  the  Grauge,  with  its  social 
features,  trespasses  upon  his  seclusion  and  forces  him  to  mingle  intimately  with 
those  whom  he  has  often  seen  and  known,  but  whose  social  and  moral  worth  he  has 
never  before  appreciated.  The  result  is,  that  these  large  social  gatherings  tend  to 
educate  and  christianize  a  people. 

Every  farmer  thinks  he  knows  better  than  any  one  else  the  wants  of  his  own 
form;  and  w^hy  should  he  not,  as  he  is  constantly  Avorking  upon  it  and  annually 
attempting  to  force  a  livelihood  and  a  profit  from  its  soil.  But  by  attending  these 
Grange  festivals  he  meets  up  with  other  fiirmers  as  practical  as  he,  who  are  aiming 
at  the  same  end  with  himself,  but  through  diflTerent  means  ;  they  cultivate  their 
crops  differently,  they  use  other  kinds  of  implements,  they  dispose  of  their  crops  in 
a  way  peculiar  to  their  neighborhood,  and  not  as  he  does  his ;  they  cultivate  the 
soil,  feed  their  stock,  harvest  their  crops,  build  their  barns,  invest  their  money,  and 
do  many  other  things  in  a  manner  new  and  strange  to  him.  It  may  be  he  disapproves 
their  habits,  manners,  and  entire  methods  ;  but  because  they  are  not  familiar  to  him 
they  will  occupy  his  mind;  he  thinks  them  over,  he  talks  them  over  to  his 
family,  and  finally  he  feels  a  willingness  to  go  again  where  he  can  hear  and  talk  of 
similar  things,  to  other  farmers,  and  thus  gradually  he  becomes  more  social,  his 
agricultural  ideas  are  expanded,  he  learns  more  of  the  etiquette  of  life,  he  is  in  a 
degree  educated,  and  withal  he  becomes  a  better  citizen.  Is  this  not  a  natural 
result  ?  Of  course  it  is.  Our  Creator  never  intended  that  we  should  cultivate  this 
beautiful  earth  in  a  selfish  way.  Our  minds  were  given  us  for  enjoyment,  for  it 
is  only  through  them  that  we  can  enjoy  nature  or  nature's  God.  Then  anything 
that  battles  against  seclusion  or  selfishness  should  be  encouraged  and  fostered. 
Hence  the  beauty  of  the  Order  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry ;  it  stimulates  the 
farmer  to  work  energetically,  because  it  advises  him  of  his  laudable  competitors;  it 
forbids  his  encrusting  himself  within  the  zigzag  enclosure  of  his  own  worm  fence, 
and  draws  him  out  from  home  to  make  merry  with  his  fellows,  where  his  success  or 
failure,  his  experience  at  least,  can  be  recited. 

Nor  is  the  Grange  local  in  its  aptitude.  Its  principles  are  as  feasible  in  one  sec- 
tion as  another.  In  this  great  country,  where  the  limits  of  citizenship  are  only 
known  by  the  confines  of  the  Continent,  where  seed  time  of  one  section  is  harvest 
time  of  another,  and  vice  versa,  the  Grange  wields  an  elevating  influence  upon  the 
entire  brotherhood.  Then  of  course  the  same  effect,  though  under  different  circum- 
stances, is  produced  everywhere.  But  do  we  at  the  South  ever  hear  of  these 
mammoth  gatherings  of  farmers  and  their  families  to  enjoy  a  festal  day  ?  Granges 
have  their  picnics,  and  the  immediate  vicinity  gather  together  for  enjoyment,  but 
seldom  do  we  hear  even  of  the  Granges  of  a  single  county  evincing  its  agricultural 
strength  and  power  by  convoking  its  entire  membership.  It  is  easy  to  say  we  are 
too  poor  to  undertake  such  an  expense.  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  farmers  of 
the  South  are  any  poorer  than  the  farmers  of  the  other  sections  of  our  Union.  We 
perhaps,  have  more  trials  just  now,  because  we  have  not  yet  learned  that  we  are  the 
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favored  of  nature,  in  many  respects,  and  are  all  the  time  lamenting  that  things  are 
thus,  and  not  otherwise.  Did  we  mingle  more  with  each  other,  know  more  of  each 
other's  habits,  forget  often  the  imaginary  evils  of  poverty,  enjoy  the  present,  while 
gleefully  and  happily  anticipating  the  future,  we  would  be  a  wiser  and  better  and 
more  prosperous  people. 

,  The  flesh-pots  of  the  past  must  be  banished  from  our  minds ;  we  must  grapple 
like  men,  thinking,  reasoning  men,  with  the  present,  and  ^anticipate  none  other  than 
a  successful,  prosperous  and  happy  future.  The  Grange,  with  all  its  beneficent 
tenets,  will  accomplish  these  ends,  if  we  as  a  brotherhood,  properly  appreciate  and 
practice  them.  D.  WYATT  AIKEN. 


A  Peep  into  the  Grange. 


It  is  not  often  that  the  uninitiated  are  allowed  even  a  transient  glimpse  of  the 
Grange,  during  its  regular  sessions :  but,  as  a  special  favor  to  the  readers  of  the 
Rural  Carolinian,  we  are  permitted  to  give  them  (confidentially)  in  the  frontis- 
piece of  this  number,  a  correct  representation  of  a  Grange  room,  with  the  oflicers 
and  members  in  their  respective  places,  and  everything  in  working  order. 

Now,  would  you  not  like  to  know  how  a  candidate  gets  into  the  Grange,  what 
"  solemn  obligations  "  are  administered,  and  what  awful  tests  he  is  subjected  to  in 
the  course  of  the  ceremonial  of  initiation  ?  Well,  we  dare  not  reveal  the  most 
terrible  scenes  enacted,  especially  in  the  never-to-be-forgotten  ordeals  of  the  Fourth 
Degree,  but,  again  as  a  special  favor  to  our  readers,  and  never  to  be  spoken  of 
beyond  their  circle,  we  shall  take  the  responsibility  of  giving  them  a  slight  inkling 
of  the  nature  of  our  "  secret  work." 

Observe  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  picture,  that  plank  thrown  across 
the  ditch  !  The  first  thing  the  candidate  is  required  to  do  is  to  walk  this  plank,  his 
ankles  being  tied  together  with  a  pair  of  plough-lines,  and  his  eyes  securely  blind- 
folded by  a  cabbage  leaf,  bound  on  with  several  yards  of  pumpkin  vine.  Squads  of 
Brothers,  armed  with  pitchforks,  are  posted  at  each  end  of  the  plank,  to  remind  the 
novice,  if  need  be,  of  the  duty  of  upright  dealing  and  straightforward  conduct. 
After  being  led  barefoot,  in  devious  ways  (still  blindfolded)  through  an  old  field 
abounding  in  horse-nettles  and  blackberry  thickets,  (this  is  to  remind  him  of  the 
importance  of  eradicating  noxious  weeds,)  the  candidate  reaches  the  stile  of  three 
steps,  (see  bottom,  left-hand  corner  of  the  picture,)  by  which  entrance  is  gained 
to  the  "  ten-acre  field."  These  steps  must  be  mounted,  backwards,  with  the  cab- 
bage leaf  still  bound  over  the  eyes,  and  several  sharp  pitchforks  pointed  at  the 
breast. 

The  ten  acre  field,  having  just  been  cleared,  is  full  of  stumps  and  other  obstruc- 
tions, and  is  rather  difficult  to  cross  in  the  dark  and  without  a  guide.  Sepulchral 
voices  call  him  in  various  directions,  but  he  must  heed  none  of  them.  Should  he 
be  fortunate  enough  to  get  across  the  field,  in  safety,  he  will  come  to  the 
high,  double-bolted  front  gate,  where  he  must  give,  as  previously  instructed, 
the  double-and  twisted  everlasting  Signal  of  the  Order,  which  consists  of  a  certain 
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number  of  distinct  raps,  given  with  the  heel  of  the  left  foot,  three  feet  and 
three  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  gate.  The  Gate-keeper  will  open  a  small 
secret  panel  and  demand — "What  do  you  want  here,  at  this  time  of  night?" 
The  answer  must  be  the  untranslatable  Latin  Pass-Word  of  the  Patrons 
(Greek,  to  most  farmers)  which  sounds  so  much  like  "  kick-up-a-fuss,"  that  the 
difference  will  never  be  distinguished.  This  must  be  shouted,  at  the  top  of  the 
voice,  as  the  Gate-keeper  is  generally  hard  of  hearing.  Well,  that  is  the  way,  in 
part,  that  one  must  get  into  the  Grange,  except  that  the  ladies  are  excused  from 
some  of  the  more  difficult  gymnastic  performances. 

We  dare  not  describe  the  more  solemn  rites  performed  within  the  inner  gate,  in- 
cluding the  hot  plough-share  ordeal  and  the  invigorating  horseback  exercise  on  the 
sacred  goat,  (side  saddles  are  provided  for  the  ladies)  but  we  can  assure  all  who 
may  wish  to  become  Patrons,  that  pluck  and  endurance  will  generally  carry  one 
safely  through  them  all,  with  not  more  than  one  or  two  fainting  fits  on  the  part  of 
the  Sisters,  and  that  the  latter,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  "solemn,  death-penalty 
oath,"  will  only  be  required  to  swear  never  to  divulge,  even  to  husband  or  lover, 
the  cabalistic  words  which  the  A.  S.  may  whisper  in  their  ears,  during  the  ceremony 
of  "  crowning  the  sacred  heifer." 


State  Fair  at  Columbia. 


The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society  of  South  Carolina  has  had  many 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  has  struggled  nobly  to  maintain  and  better  its 
position.  It  is  still  in  the  field,  and  will  offer  its  usual  annual  Fair  at  Columbia 
next  mouth.  The  burden  of  labor,  care,  and  responsibility,  has  been  left  to  rest 
too  heavily  on  the  shoulders  of  a  few  earnest,  self  sacrificing  men.  The  mass  of 
our  farming  people,  for  whose  good  the  Society  exists,  and  whose  Fairs  might  be 
made  so  profitable  to  them,  have  shown  too  little  interest  in  the  matter.  Now  is 
the  time  for  them  to  come  up  and  help  in  something  better  than  words.  Make  the 
next  Fair  a  grand  success,  and  the  Society  will  be  encouraged,  an^  its  way  made 
clear  for  still  better  things  in  the  future.  Let  the  Granges  and  the  Farmers'  Clubs 
take  hold  of  the  matter  in  earnest,  and  there  can  be  no  failure.  The  fair  will  open 
on  the  10th  of  November. 

Grange  Notes  and  Queries. 


Charleston  and  the  National  Grange. 
On  the  first  Wednesday  in  February,  1875,  the  National  Grange  of  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry  will  commence  its  annual  session  in  the  City  of  Charleston.  That 
occasion  will  bring  together  the  leading  men  of  the  Order  from'  every  State  and 
Territory  of  the  Union,  and  from  the  British  Provinces.  Not  only  will  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Grange  be  here  in  full  force,  but  thousands  of  Patrons,  not 
attached  to  the  central  organization,  will  be  drawn  hither  by  the  meeting.  To  our 
Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  North  and  West,  a  visit  to  the  South  in  February  (the 
beginning  of  our  spring)  will  be  a  pleasant  treat,  of  which  they  can  not  easily  deny 
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themselves,  especially  when  the  hospitalities  of  our  proud,  old,  historic  city  are 
offered  them  ;  and  the  Patrons  of  IS'orth  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  of  the 
Southwest,  will  be  here  in  force  to  give  them  the  fraternal  "  grip."  A  warm  recep- 
tion, a  hearty  welcome,  and  the  best  we  have,  in  the  way  of  entertainment,  await 
them  all.  We  are  sure  we  can  promise  this,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  Patrons 
of  Charleston,  and  of  South  Carolina,  but  on  that  of  our  citizens  generally,  who 
will  delight  in  doing  honor  to  the  true  men  and  women  Avho  have  done  so  much  to 
promote  unity  and  kind  feelings  between  the  North  and  the  South.  The  initiative 
in  the  work  of  preparing  for  the  meeting,  and  receiving  and  entertaiuiug  the 
National  Grange,  and  the  Brothers  and  Sisters  from  abroad,  will  be  taken  by 
Ashley  Grange,  No.  1 — the  Pioneer  Grange  of  the  cotton  States — acting  in  con- 
cert with  the  Committee  of  the  State  Grange  of  South  Carolina. 

What  Practical  Results  have  we  Accomplished  ? 

First  of  all,  we  have  opened  the  farmer's  eyes.  He  has  received  "  light."  That 
is  certainly  a  good  beginning.  Being  able  to  see,  he  is  beginning  to  learn.  Among 
the  lessons  in  which  he  has  already  made  progress,  are  :  1.  The  value  of  union 
and  co-operation  ;  2.  The  folly  of  the  credit  system  and  of  borrowing  money  at 
twelve  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  3.  The  importance  of  education,  and  the  benefits  of 
the  fraternal  ties  and  social  intercourse  of  the  Granges.  In  the  second  place,  we 
have  opened  the  eyes  of  some  other  people,  and  they  are  beginning  to  see  that  the 
farmers  are  not  exactly  the  set  of  "  nobodies  "  they  took  them  for,  but  men  who 
can  take  care  of  themselves  and  who  propose  to  do  so.  Have  not  the  Granges, 
then,  accomplished  something  ?  But  you  want  figures.  Here  are  some  which  we 
find  in  Our  Home  Journal : 

Some  months  a,go,  twenty  or  thirty  plow  manufacturers  in  the  North  and  West 
took  up  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  Patrons  were  leagued  together  for  the  express 
•purpose  of  injuring  their  business,  and  as  a  retaliatory  mesisure,  they  refused  to  sell 
to  or  to  have  any  direct  dealings  with  the  Granges.  The  result  was  as  might  have 
been  expected  :  the  Granges  were  driven  to  the  necessity  or  establishing  their  own 
plow  factories,  and  now  plows  that  formerly  cost  thirteen  dollars  can  be  had  for 
seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  The  principle  extended  to  other  agricultural  and 
household  implements,  effecting  a  like  reduction,  viz : 

Fanning  Mills  from §  35  to  $  17  4  Wagons  from $100  to      64 

Cultivators  from 36  to      18    Threshers  from 700  to    500 

Wheat  Drills  from 86  to      60    Sewing  Machines  from 75  to      37 

But  the  greatest  single  achievement  of  the  Order,  was  the  purchase  of  the  patent 
of  the  Warren  Harvester,  by  the  Iowa  State  Grange.  Such  has  been  the  success 
of  this  undertaking,  that  the  implement,  which  formerly  sold  for  three  hundred 
dollars,  Is  now  furnished  at  one  hundred  and  forty  dollai-s.  We  could  fill  pages 
with  similar  facts,  but  these  are  sufficient,  for  this  time. 

"  No  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West." 

The  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  has  now  numerous,  active,  and  not  over- 
scrupulous enemies.  United  and  harmonious,  we  are  too  strong  for  them,  and  they 
know  it;  hence  their  policy  Ls  to  "divide  and  conquer."     That  game  should    be 
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understood.  AVe  must  not  play  into  their  hands.  It  would  delight  them  to  see 
the  West  arrayed  against  the  East,  and  the  South  against  the  North,  and  they  will 
do  their  best  to  foment  discord.  They  will  not  succeed,  except  through  our  own 
supreme  folly,  and,  thank  God  !  there  are  no  signs  of  such  folly,  at  present.  From 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  Canada  to  Florida,  the  Order  is  a  unit. 
Democrat  and  Republican  ;  Northern  and  Southern  ;  those  who  wore  the  blue,  and 
those  who,  but  a  few  years  ago  met  them  in  deadly  strife,  clad  in  gray,  are  brothers 
in  the  Grange,  and  the  fraternal  "  grip  "  is  as  warm  and  as  hearty  for  the  one,  as 
for  the  other.  For  proof  of  this,  brothers  of  the  North  and  West,  come  down  South 
and  visit  our  Granges.  We  know  our  people,  and  we  know  what  we  say,  when  we 
promise  you,  not  merely  a  friendly  greeting,  but  a  warm,  cordial,  brotherly 
welcome. 

The  Proposed  Integral  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Charles  Sears,  of  New  Jersey,  has  drawn  up,  in  outline,  and  published  in  the 
Phrenological  Journal,  a  plan  for  the  union  of  the  various  industrial  organizations, 
such  as  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  Industrial  Brotherhood,  Sovereigns  of  Industry, 
and  others,  (each  retaining  its  individual  organization  and  work,  as  at  present),  in 
one  grand,  compact  body,  under  the  foregoing  title,  for  the  promotion  of  those 
general  objects  in  which  all  alike  are  interested.  No  adequate  idea  of  this  plan 
can  be  given  in  the  few  lines  we  can  now  devote  to  the  subject,  but  it  is  evidently  . 
the  result  of  deep  thought,  careful  study,  and  close  observation.  We  may,  in  some 
future  number,  give  Mr.  Sears'  able  paper  in  full ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  we  can  not 
help  expressing  an  apprehension  that  there  exist  in  some  of  the  industrial  societies 
of  the  day  elements  with  which  the  more  conservative  farming  classes  could  not,  at 
present,  be  made  to  harmonize. 

Closing  a  Subordinate  Gn'ange. 

Bro.  S.  M.  P.,  asks  us  if  a  motion  to  adjourn  is  ever  in  order  in  a  subordinate 
Grange.  We  think  not.  The  W.  M.  has  full  authority  to  close  the  Grange  in  due 
form,  whenever  the  proper  hour  has  arrived  or  the  work  of  the  day  has  been 
accomplished.  The  Grange  may  adopt  a  by-law  that  its  sessions  shall  not  be  con- 
tinued beyond  a  certain  hour,  but  there  is,  in  general,  no  necessity  for  such  a  law. 
In  State  and  National  Granges,  whose  sessions  may  continue  for  several  days,  the 
motion  to  adjourn  is  of  course  in  order. 

Eligibility  of  Married  Women. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  We  have  seen  no  ruling  of  the  National  Grange  or  of  our  State 
Grange  in  regard  to  the  matter  about  which  you  inquire,  but  Worthy  Master  Ham- 
ilton, of  the  State  Grange  of  California,  has  ruled  that  a  married  woman  derives  her 
eligibility  to  become  a  member  of  a  Grange  from  the  eligibility  of  her  husband,  and 
if  he  is  not  eligible  and  worthy  of  being  admitted  to  the  Grange,  the  wife  should 
not  be  admitted  alonS.  It  is  not  safe  or  good  policy  to  admit  married  women  to 
the  Grange  whose  husbands  are  opposed  to  our  Order,  or,  who  being  eligible,  have 
no  disposition  to  join  it. 
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Miscellaneous   Correspondence  and  Notices. 
The  Season  and  Crops  in  Connecticut. 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  The  season  thus  far  has  been  remark- 
ably cool  and  wet,  so  much  so,  that  the  hay  crop  was  considerably  increased. 
There  is  now  a  good  prospect  of  a  diminished  corn  crop.  Other  grains  are  fully  up 
to  the  average.  Potatoes  are  a  fair  crop,  but  affected  with  i/ic  >v)< ;  whether  very 
extensively  is  not  yet  determined.  We  have  not  yet  been  visited  by  the  Colorado 
beetle,  and  wish  we  might  not  be.  The  tobacco  crop  is  medium,  with  much  less 
acreage  than  in  former  years.  Many  portions  of  our  State  wei'e  visited  in  the 
early  spring  by  the  tent  caterpillar,  which  was  destructive  to  both  foliage  and  fruit, 
so  that  in  those  places  apples  are  scarce ;  where  the  trees  were  protected  there  is 
an  abundant  supply,  of  good  quality. 

Our  fairs  are  now  being  held,  at  which  are  found  many  fine  specimens  of  the 
different  breeds  of  animals.  W.  H.  YEOMANS. 

Csluvibia,  Conn.,  Sept.  1874. 


Another  ''Responsive  Echo." 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  We  were  gratified  to  again  hear  from 
"Small  Farmer,"  in  so  full  an  explanation  and  defense  of  his  "  Substitute  for 
Northern  Hay."  We  acknowledge  all  the  ignorance  of  his  pea  fodder  that  he 
attributes  to  us.  We  were  very  kindly  informed  of  our  error  by  the  Editor,  in  his 
foot  note,  also,  by  a  friend  in  Mississippi,  by  a  letter  of  explanation.  And  we  could 
come  to  no  other  conclusion,  than  that  the  "Peas,"  "Small  Farmer"  was  writing 
about,  were  not  the  kind  of  "  Peas  "  we  were  thinking  about.  So  it  seems,  while 
a  pleasant  misunderstanding  existed  between  us,  we  were  in  fact,  both  laboring  for 
the  same  purpose,  viz :  to  induce  the  people  of  the  South  to  place  more  reliance 
upon  their  own  resources  and  abilities  ;  but,  while  we  were  advocating  the  culti- 
vation of  the  grasses,  to  avoid  the  impositions  of  Northern  balei's,  he  was  urging 
the  cultivation  of  the  "  Life  Preserver  Pea "  as  a  good  substitute  for  hay,  and 
much  more  easily  obtained  ;  and  certainly,  if  from  four  to  five  tons  of  fodder 
that  is  relished  by  stock  can  be  obtained  from  an  acre,  we  should  say  raise  it  by 
all  means.  It  should  be  the  policy  of  farmers,  both  North  and  South,  to  raise 
those  crops  which  a;;e  to  be,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  most  remunerative  to 
them  ;  so,  if  we  have  advocated  the  growing  of  potatoes  (Irish  of  course)  by 
Northern  farmers,  when  they  could  be  sold,  and  corn  purchased  with  the  money 
better  than  to  raise  it,  the  same  rule  applies  to  the  South,  regarding  hay,  if  upon 
the  poorer  soils  a  good  substitute  can  be  obtained,  then  it  is  the  true  economy  to 
grow  the  substitute,  because  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  tO  make  a  good  crop  of 
hay  requires  a  comparatively  good  soil ;  in  fact,  the  productiveness  of  meadows  is 
measured  wholly  by  their  fertility,  and  the  richer  the  field  the  more  hay,  and  vice 
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versa.  We  are  very  glad,  ou  our  part,  that  we  committed  our  little  blunder,  for 
thereby  we  have  obtained  information  on  a  point  on  which  we  might  have  remained 
in  ignorance  for  some  time.  We  had  never  chanced  to  see  a  full  description  of  the 
product  alluded  to,  and  hence  the  very  natural  error,  by  associating  the  thought  of 
the  pea  with  our  common  garden  pea. 

Our  curiosity  is  not  yet  fully  satisfied  ;  we  desire  to  see  the  thing  grow,  and  if 
it  will  do  so  here  at  the  North,  if  "  Small  Farmer,"  or  some  one  else  will  send  us 
two  or  three  peas  apiece  of  some  of  the  different  varieties,  we  should  be  greatly 
obliged,  and  would  endeavor  to  learu  more  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
plant,  so  far  as  we  are  able  in  this  latitude.  WILLIAM  H.  YEOMANS. 

Columbia,  Conn.,  Sept.  1874. 


Portable  Fence. 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  In  ray  article  in  the  August  number  of 
the  Rural  Carolinian,  on  Turnips,  it  was  mentioned  that  there  was  a  defect  in 
the  portable  fence  therein  described,  viz.,  in  joining  the  corners.  As  these  fences 
are  of  great  importance  to  the  farmer,  and  especially  the  stock  raiser,  it  is  proper 
to  say  that  since  writing  that  article  I  have  ascertained  a  simple  method  of  reme- 
dying the  defect  spoken  of.  The  method  is  to  slope  one  panel  at  each  corner,  that 
is  to  shorten  the  planks  at  one  end  from  the  bottom  plank  upwards.  In  this  way 
the  corners  are  made  to  fit  perfectly.  C.  W.  HOWARD. 


Seed  and  Plant  Exchange. 

The  Queensland  Acclimatization  Society  desires  seeds  of  the  following  plants : 
1.  Asimina  triloba,  A.  Paliistris,  and  any  other  species.  2.  The  true  Sisal  Hemp. 
3.  Lespedeza  striata. 

Any  seeds  of  Queensland,  which  the  correspondent  may  desire,  will  be  sent  in 
return.  The  Lespedeza  (Japan  Clover)  can  readily  be  obtained  in  almost  any 
neighborhood.  Asimina  triloba  (American  Paw-paw)  is  common  enough  in  some 
parts  of  the  South.  Several  smaller  species  are  found  in  Florida  and  elsewhere. 
With  A.  Palustris  we  are  not  acquainted.  Some  reader  in  Florida  may  be  able  to 
send  the  true  Sisal  Hemp  (^Agave  Sisalina).  Parcels  should  be  addressed  to  "  the 
Queensland  Acclimatization  Society,  Brisbane,  Queensland,  via  San  Francisco  and 
Sydney." 

Answers  to  Various  Inquiries. 

How  to  Dissolve  Bones. — (G.  F.  K.,  Milford,  Ga.)  We  are  unable  to  answer 
your  questions  definitely,  in  the  form  in  which  you  put  them,  but  Avill  cheerfully 
give  you  s&ch  information  as  we  have  at  hand.  To  dissolve  bones  speedily  and 
without  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  must  be  carefully  guarded  against,  they 
should  be  finely  ground.  If  there  be  no  means  at  hand  of  grinding  them,  you  must 
resort  to   a  different  and  slower  process  of  reduction.     Dr.  J.  R.  Nichols,  of  the 
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Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry,  who  is  a  farmer  as  well  as  a  chemist,  gives  the  follow- 
ing formula,  used  by  himself  on  his  own  farm  premises  : 

Take  a  common  sound  molasses  cask,  divnde  in  the  middle  with  a  saw,  into  one- 
half  of  this  place  half  a  barrel  of^i/ie/^-ground  bone,  and  moisten  it  with  two  buckets 
of  water,  using  a  hoe  in  mixing.  Have  ready  a  carboy  of  oil  of  vitrol,  and  a  stone 
pitcher  holding  one  gallon.  Turn  out  this  full  of  the  acid,  and  gradually  add  it  to 
the  bone,  constantly  stirring.  As  soon  as  efiervescence  subsides,  fill  it  again  with 
acid,  and  add  as  before ;  allow  it  to  remain  over  night,  and  in  the  moruiug  repeat 
the  operation,  adding  two  more  gallons  of  acid.  "When  the  mass  is  quiet,  add  about 
two  gallons  more  of  water,  and  then  gradually  mix  the  remaining  half  barrel  of 
bone,  and  allow  it  to  rest.  The  next  day  it  may  be  spread  upon  a  floor,  where  it  will 
dry  speedily  if  the  weather  is  warm.  A  barrel  of  good  loam  may  be  mixed  with  it 
in  drying.  It  may  be  beaten  fine  with  a  mallet,  or  grouud  in  a  plaster  mill.  If 
several  casks  are  used,  two  men  can  prepare  a  ton  of  excellent  superphosphate,  after 
this  method,  in  a  day's  time. 

This  process  will  make  a  good  fertilizer  of  prompt  action,  and  free  from  excess  . 
of  acid.     But  we  prefer,  for  general  use  on  the  farm,  the  following  process,  espe- 
cially when  a  mill  for  grinding  the  bones  is  not  accessible  : 

Take  one  hundred  pounds  of  bones,  beaten  into  as  small  fragments  as  possible, 
and  pack  them  in  a  tight  cask  or  box,  with  one  hundred  pounds  of  good  wood 
ashes.  Mix  with  the  ashes,  before  packing,  twenty-five  pounds  of  slack  lime,  and 
twelve  pounds  of  sal  soda,  powdered  fine.  It  will  require  about  twenty  gallons  of 
water  to  saturate  the  mass,  but  more  may  be  added  from  time  to  time  to  maintain 
moisture.  In  two  or  three  weeks  the  bones  will  be  broken  down  completely,  and 
the  whole  may  be  turned  out  upon  the  floor,  mixed  with  two  bushels  of  dry  peat  or 
good  soil,  and  after  drying  will  be  fit  for  use. 

This  process,  also,  is  made  use  of  by  Dr.  Nichols,  has  been  tried  by  many  others, 
and  is  known  to  be  eflfective.     The  ashes  must  be  from  good  hard  wood. 

A  Curious  Crustacean. — ("  An  Inexperienced  Florist.")  Our  correspondent 
should,  in  the  first  place,  have  given  a  more  definite  description  of  his  pest ;  and, 
secondly,  he  should  have  sent  it,  with  a  sjjecimen  of  the  "  insect,"  to  our  Natural 
History  Edil<or,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Dodge,  AVashington,  D.  C,  who  knows  all  that 
anybody  knows  about  entomological  subjects.  We  suspect,  however,  that  the 
"  pest "  alluded  to  is  what  is  known  in  some  localities  as  the  "  sow  bug,"  which  is 
not  an  insect  at  all,  but  a  member  of  the  Crustacean  family,  and,  therefore,  related 
to  the  crab  and  the  lobster ;  but  naturalists  say  that  this  little  animal  feeds  exclu- 
sively on  decayed  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  is,  therefore,  harmless  to  grow- 
ing vegetation.  We  have  been  inclined  to  think  they  labor  under  a  mistake,  here, 
as  we  know  that  where  "  sow  bugs  "  are  numerous,  young  seedling  plants  mysteri- 
riously  disappear.  We  have  found  no  remedy,  except  to  avoid  the  places  where 
they  most  abound.  Send  a  few  of  them  to  Mr.  Dodge,  as  our  inference  from  your 
somewhat  indefinite  description  may  be  entirely  wrong. 

Bloody  Milk. — (G.  K.  P.,  Brae's  Island,  S.  C.)  Bloody  milk  in  a  cow  generally 
ai'ises  from  some  injury  lo  the  udder,  or  from  inflammation  or  disease  of  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  that  organ.  In  the  case  you  describe,  there  is,  doubtless,  some  local 
disorder,  which,  without  aflTecting  the  general  health  of  the  animal,  gives  the  milk 
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its  curdled,  bloody,  aud  putrid  character  Such  cases,  when  they  have  become 
chronic,  are  sometimes  incurable.  We  should  try  saltpetre,  from  one  to  two  ounces 
dissolved  in  water,  as  a  dose,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  bathing  the  udder  fre- 
quently with  tepid  soap  suds. 

Canning  Fruit. — (L.  C.  S.,  Aiken,  S.  C.)  Your  inquiries  came  to  hand  too  late 
for  reply  in  our  last  numbei*,  and  we  are  now  hardly  in  time,  we  fear,  to  be  of  much 
service  to  you,  for  the  present  season.  We  give,  however,  in  our  "  Domestic 
Economy  "  department  some  instructions  which  may  be  useful  to  you  and  others 
on  a  future  occasion.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  allow  our  fruit  and 
vegetables  to  rot  on  the  ground,  while  we  are  sending  thousands  of  dollars  to  New 
York  for  canned  peaches,  tomatoes,  etc. 

Potash  for  Soils.  — (D.  B  ,  Florida.)  The  cheapest  form  in  which  potash  is  offered 
in  market  is  that  of  the  German  potash  salts;  but  whether  these  would  pay  is,  to 
say  the  least,  very  doubtful.  We  should  rely  upon  iishes,  burning  leaves  and  trash 
in  heaps,  to  procure  them,  if  other  supplies  are  insufficient.  Leaves,  especially  those 
of  the  oak,  are  rich  in  potash.  Decayed  leaves  and  surface  soil  from  the  woods 
make  an  excellent  manure  for  grape  vines. 

3Iarl  Lime. — (G.,  Columbia,  S.  C.)  The  marl  lime  of  which  we  have  spoken 
in  previous  numbers,  may  be  procured  from  Ravenel  &  Co.,  Charleston,  at  $10  per 
ton  delivered  on  the  cars.  The  quantity  of  lime  which  should  be  applied  per  acre 
is  an  unsettled  question.  Lighter  applications  are  made  now  than  formerly.  Of 
the  lime  referred  to,  our  fjirmers  in  thio  vicinity  generally  apply  about  one  ton  per 
acre,  turning  it  under  with  the  grass  and  weeds  in  Summer  and  Fall.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  less  would  prove  equally  effective,  but  experiments  are 
wanted  to  determine  how  small  a  quantity  will  suffice. 

Dioscorea ? — (H.  A.  D.,  Charleston.)     We  forwarded  the  bulb  left  at  our 

office  by  you,  with  your  description  of  the  vine,  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Ravenel.  He  writes 
that'it  is  undoubtedly  a  Dioscorea,  but  of  what  species  he  is  unable  to  determine. 
It  is  certainly  an  interesting  and,  it  may  be,  a  valuable  plant.  We  hope  it  may 
prove  more  so  than  the  Dioscorea  hatatus  of  which  so  much  was  said  and  expected 
some  years  ago. 

Seeding  Wheat. — ("  Novice,"  Laurens,  S.  C.)  It  depends  much  on  the  character 
of  the  soil  how  much  wheat  per  acre  should  be  sown.  In  our  opinion  wheat  and 
rye  are  generally  seeded  too  heavily.  On  good  wheat  soil,  where  it  will  tiller  well, 
one  bushel  is  better  than  any  larger  quantity,  provided  it  be  evenly  sown,  but  on 
lighter  soils,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  bushels  will  give  better  results. 

Acacia  Farnesiana. — (D.  B.,  Florida.)  This  is  doubtless  the  species  referred  to. 
It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  naturalized  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  cultiva- 
ted in  various  parts  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States. 

Nunan  Straxvhemj. — (D.  B.,  Florida.)  Yes,  it  is  largely  and  successfully  culti- 
vated in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston,  no  other  kind  being  grown  for  market.  We  can 
doubtless  procure  plants  for  you,  should  you  desire  them. 
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This  is  the  first  number  of  the  Sixth  Volume  of  the  Rural  Carolinian. 
Thauks  to  the  Planters  and  Farmers  of  the  South,  we  have  been  able,  so  far,  to  hold 
on  the  course  which  we  marked  out  for  ourselves  in  the  beginning,  relying  solely  on 
the  merits  of  our  Journal ;  asking  no  favors;  begging  for  no  man's  patronage;  in- 
dulging in  no  self  laudation  ;  and  making  no  loud  and  extravagant  promises.  We 
have  tried,  we  believe  with  a  good  degree  of  success,  to  give  our  patrons  a  trust- 
worthy and  valuable  agricultural  magazine.  They  have  appreciated  our  efforts 
and  cheerfully  paid  the  small  price  we  ask  for  it.  We  have  full  faith  that  they 
will  continue  to  do  so.  Will  they  not  also,  not  for  our  sakes  particularly,  but  for 
the  good  of  their  neighbors  and  of  the  cause  of  improved  farming,  help  us  to  in- 
crease its  circulation  and  extend  its  usefulness  ?  We  re  not  yet  too  old  to  learn, 
and  we  trust  that  each  year's  experience  adds  something  to  the  value  of  our  labors, 
as  each  year  also  brings  to  our  aid  new  contributors  and  a  more  extensive  corres- 
pondence. We  are  not  unwilling  that  this  number  shall  pass  as  a  fair  sample  of 
the  Rural  Carolinian,  though  we  hope  to  make  better  ones  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  Reader,  we  shall  try  to  win  your  continued  approval.  Will  you  help  us 
with  words  and  works  of  encouragement  ?  It  lightens  one's  labors  to  know  that  they 
are  doing  good  and  are  appreciated. 

In  our  "  Orchard  and  Garden  Notes  "  we  raised  the  question  whether  the  South 
is  a  good  fruit  country.  As  if  in  answer  to  this  question,  there  came  to  us  imme- 
diately after,  by  express,  a  sample  apple  from  a  Southern  orchard,  sent  by  Mr.  T. 
W.  Beaty,  Editor  of  the  Hoiry  News,  but  grown  by  Mr.  Daniel  Brown,  of  Horry 
County.  Well,  if  we  could  show  on  our  farms  and  in  our  markets  an  adequate 
supply  of  such  apples,  or  of  apples  remotely  approximating  this  specimen,  the 
question  Avould  be  very  satisfactorily  settled,  so  far  as  this  species  of  fruit  is  con- 
cerned. We  are  tempted  to  indulge  here  in  a  few  superlative  adjectives,  bi^;,  on 
second  thought,  will  give  the  figures  instead:  The  apple  measured  14^  inches  iu 
circumference,  and  weighed  19.^  ounces,  and  it  was  not  a  coarse-fleshed  fruit  of  third- 
rate  quality,  but  delicate,  tender  and  good.  Think  of  that,  yo  unbelievers  in  the  fruit- 
growing capacities  of  the  South.  Horry  against  the  world  for  apples  !  Mr.  Beaty 
is  not  informed  of  what  variety  the  fruit  is,  or  where  it  originated,  but  presumes  it 
to  be  a  seedling,  and  requests  us  to  name  it.  Too  much  confusion  already  exists  iu 
the  nomenclature  of  our  apples,  and  giving  new  names  to  old  varieties  should  be  scru- 
pulously avoided.  We  do  not,  with  certainty,  recognize  the  apple  as  a  named 
variety,  though  it  resembles,  in  appearance  and  size,  the  Twenty  Ounce  or  Cayuga 
Red  Streak,  a  New  York  apple  ;  but  the  quality  is  better  than  is  usual  with  that 
variety  at  the  North.  Will  Mr.  Beaty  be  so  kind  as  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  its 
history.     If  it  be  an  unnamed  seedling  we  shall  be  proud  to  stand  as  its  Godfather. 

We  are  indebted  to  Lewis  A.  Bernays,  Esq.,  F.  L.  S.,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  Queensland  Acclimatization  Society,  Brisbane,  Queensland,  (Australia,)  for 
a  copy  of        very  interesting  and  valuable  pamphlet  on  "  The  Olive  and  its  Pro- 
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ducts,"  which  we  have  read  with  much  pleasure  aud  profit,  and  which  we  should 
be  glad  to  see  reprinted  here,  as  it  not  only  gives  careful  instruction  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  olive,  but  describes  and  illustrates,  by  means  of  suitable  drawings,  the 
machinery  and  processes  required  in  the  manufacture  of  the  oil.  The  perusal  of 
this  work  revives  in  our  mind  the  question  of  the  practicability  of  profitable  olive 
growing  on  our  Sea  Islands,  where  cotton  has  ceased  to  be  profitable,  and  on  some 
of  which  old  olive  orchards  exist.  These  islands  are  too  valuable  to  be  abandoned 
to  desolation  or  to  barbarism. 


If  our  readers  wish  to  inform  themselves  fully  in  regard  to  the  flower  seeds  and 
flowering  bulbs  most  desirable  to  plant  in  the  fall,  for  spring  flowering,  they  should 
send  for  James  Vick's  "  Floral  Guide."  The  price  of  the  four  quarterly  numbers 
is  only  twenty-five  cents,  and  No.  4,  for  1874,  is  worth  four  times  the  cost  of  the 
whole,  simply  for  the  timely  information  it  contains  in  regard  to  the  flowering  bulbs 
and  their  culture.  See,  also,  in  the  same  number,  lists  of  seeds  for  fall  planting- 
Mr.  "Vick  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  samples  of  the  latter  and  for  other  favors. 
He  is  too  well  and  favorably  known  to  our  readers  to  need  our  recommendation, 
and  they  need  hardly  be  told  that  his  address  is  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

We  are  again  compelled  to  defer  several  excellent  articles  for  lack  of  room. 
Several  others  are  laid  aside  because,  in  each  case,  the  writer  failed  to  give  us  his 
name  and  address.  We  do  not  insist  that  the  author's  name  shall,  in  all  cases,  be 
published  with  his  article,  but  it  must  be  known  to  us,  or  the  article  can  not  appear. 
This  is  the  rule  with  all  editors,  and  we  purpose,  hereafter,  to  make  no  exceptions  to 
it.  When  a  fictitious  signature  may  be  affixed"  to  the  article  sent,  give  us  the  true 
name  and  address  on  a  separate  slip.  We  often  desire  to  address  a  correspondent 
by  mail,  which  we  can  not  do  unless  this  rule  be  complied  with. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  of  No.  35  Cortland  street.  New  York,  pleasantly  remind 
us  of  the  time  for  the  autumn  planting  of  hardy  annual,  biennial  and  perennial 
flower  seeds,  by  sending  us  a  valuable  package  of  choice  varieties  from  their  exten- 
sive collection.  We  have  always  found  their  flower  seeds  fresh  and  true  to  name,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  our  readers,  who  may  order  from  them,  will  have  every  reason  to 
be  more  than  satisfied  with  the  result.  Mr.  Henderson,  the  head  of  this  house,  is  the 
well  known  author  of  those  excellent  practical  works,  "  Gardening  for  Profit "  and 
"  Practical  Floriculture." 


We  have  been  shown  a  curious  vegetable  grown  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  W.  G. 
McGuire,  of  28  Smith  street.  It  resembles  somewhat  a  large  cucumber,  grooved 
or  fluted  like  an  okra  pod.  It  is  the  Papanjay  or  Sponge  Cucumber,  (^Cucumis 
acutangxdus,)  also  called  Indian  Okra,  Running  Okra,  and  Soap  Gourd.  It  is 
eatable,  when  young  and  tender,  either  served  raw  like  the  cucumber,  or  cooked 
like  the  squash.    See  Rural  Carolinian,  Volume  I,  page  421,  for  full  description. 

The  kind  words  of  our  friend  Dr.  S.  Davis,  Editor  of  the  Forest  Register,  Forest, 
Miss.,  are  appreciated,  the  more  so,  as  they  are  the  spontaneous  utterances  of  one 
who,  himself,  knows  what  a  good  journal  is,  and  how  to  edit  one. 
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Literature,  Science  and  j^ome  Jnterests. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  STORM. 

Too  long,  O  Spirit  of  Storm, 

Thy  liglitning  sleeps  in  its  sheath  ! 

I  am  sick  to  the  soul  of  yon  pallid  sky, 
And  the  moveless  sea  beneath. 

Come  down  in  thy  strength  on  the  deep  ! 

Worse  dangers  there  are  in  life, 
When  the  waves  are  still  and  the  skies  look 
fair, 

Than  in  their  wildest  strife. 

A  friend  I  knew,  whose  days 

Were  as  calm  as  this  sky  overhead  ; 

But  one  blue  morn  that  was  fairest  of  all 
The  heart  in  his  bosom  fell  dead. 

And  they  thought  him  alive  when  he  walked 
The  streets  that  he  walked  in  youth — 

Ah  !  little  they  guessed  the  seeming  man 
Was  a  soulless  corpse  in  sooth. 

Come  down  in  thy  strength,  O  Storm ! 

And  lash  the  deep  till  it  raves ; 
I  am  sick  to  the  soul  of  that  quiet  sea 

Which  hides  ten  thousand  graves. 

\_Henry  Timrod. 


THE   DUMBERDENE. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  find  in  the  wide 
world  a  more  thorough  disbeliever  in  ghosts 
than  I  was  in  the  year  18 — .  An  Eton  boy, 
full  of  life  and  spirits,  fearless  and  active,  I 
was  the  last  person  to  believe  in  anything  ap- 
proaching to  humbug.  That  is  what  I  should 
have  said  in  those  days,  and  I  say  it  now  to 
show  you  how  ungenial  was  the  soil  which 
was  yet  destined  to  produce  a  goodly  crop  of 
faith.  In  that  said  year,  18 — ,  Harry  Bandes- 
wyke  and  I,  aged  respectively  eighteen  and 

seventeen,  matriculated  together  at 

College,  Oxford.  We  were  great  friends  and 
constant  companions,  Harry  and  I,  and  were 
as  diflorent  in  every  way  as  great  friends 
generally  are.  He  was  a  big  fellow,  six  feet 
six  without  his  shoes,  brave,  sweet-tempered, 
silent,  lazy  ;  a  man  to  sleep  soundly  through 
a  Walpurgi.s  xsigiit,  to  yawn  and  go  to  sleep 
again,  if  he  chanced  to  wake  while  tlie  spirits 
raged  around  him.  I  was  slight  and  excitable, 
with  a  quick  temper  and  no  lack  of  words. 
Yet  we  were  sworn  allies. 

He  was  heir  to  a  goodly  property  in  Wales, 
which,  however,  he  had  never  seen.  It  be- 
longed to  distant  cousins,  and,  besides,  a  fine 
old  castle  and  many  acres  of  mountain,  there 
was  a  fine  old  quarrel  to  keep  up.  With  a 
lamentable  want  of  respect  for  the  originators 
of  the  feud,  the  present  possessor  of  that  great 


privilege  appeared  inclined  to  stretch  forth 
the  hand  of  friendship  to  his  heir.  In  point 
of  fact,  he  did  stretch  out  that  hand  at  the 
time  my  story  begins,  and  invited  Harry  to 
spend  the  vacation  at  the  Dumberdene,  for 
this  was  the  extraordinary  name  of  an  extra- 
ordinary place.  Harry  was  engaged  to  me; 
but  his  answer  to  that  effect  producing  a  cor- 
dial invitation  to  bring  his  friend  with  him, 
we  at  once  resolved  to  go. 

It  was  a  long  journey  in  those  days,  and  we 
arrived  late  after  a  tedious  drive,  for  the  Dum- 
berdene was  in   the  wildest  part  of  ,  far 

in  among  the  mountains.  The  evening  gloom 
was  deepening  as  we  turned  into  the  park,  and 
even  then  we  had  another  three-quarters  of 
an  hour's  work  before  us ;  for,  after  a  short 
run  on  level  ground,  we  began  to  ascend 
another  interminable  mountain  zigzag.  At 
length,  after  a  short  pull,  more  abrupt  than 
any  we  had  yet  experienced,  the  carriage 
came  to  a  stop,  and  I  exclaimed  with  regret 
that  it  was  too  dark  to  see  the  house.  We 
were  mistaken.  It  was  only  too  dark  because 
we  were  already  in  the  house.  The  carriage 
rolled  forward  once  more  through  a  short 
passage  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  hall  of  vast  dimensions,  lighted 
by  a  huge  lamp  in  the  centre,  and  a  bonfire  of 
wood  at  each  end.  That  was  our  entrance 
into  the  Dumberdene.  We  both  burst  out 
laughing  with  boyish  glee.  Ah,  could  we 
have  foreseen  how  sadly  linked  with  our  future 
lives  was  much  that  was  very  near  us  then, 
but  of  which  we  little  dreamed  ! 

We  Avere  most  kindly  received  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bandeswyke,  and  their  only  child,  Gwen. 
I  suppose  the  name  of  the  latter  was  Gwendo- 
lin,  but  I  never  heard  her  called  anything 
but  Gwen.  She  was  tall,  fair,  and  stately. 
A  face  calm  and  self-possessed ;  grand  with 
the  beauty  of  a  pure  and  truthful  spirit  por- 
trayed in  each  feature ;  a  woman  to  trust  in 
the  hour  of  danger.  Her  father  was,  witli  the 
exception  of  Harry,  the  most  silent  man  I 
ever  met ;  perpetually  brooding  over — what? 
A  crime  ?  a  mystery?  a  problem  ?  The  mother 
was  commonplace  oiiougii  ;  small,  dark,  active, 
and  energetic;  managing  evcrytliing  and 
everybody,  and  talking  enough  for  husband, 
child,  and  cousin.  We  were  alone.  The 
family  retired  to  rest  early,  leaving  us  alone. 
Mr.  Bandeswyke  apologized  in  fewer  words 
tlian  1  siiould  have  tlionght  possible.  He 
was  .somewhat  of  an  invalid.  He  hoped  we 
should  make  ourselves  (juite  at  home. 

"  Lively  work,"  said  I,  as  the  door  closed  ; 
"  I  mean  to  go  mad,  Harry  ;  will  you  ?" 

"Certainly." 

"  It  is  a  queer  old  place.     Fancy  rumbling 
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into  the  ancestral  hall  in  one's  carriage.  I 
don't  half  like  it.  It  is  producing  a  bad 
effect  on  my  delicate  constitution.  I  feel 
ghostly  all  over.  I  am  already  suffering 
from  ghosts  of  the  heart,  gliost  in  all  my 
limbs,  very  bad  gliost  indeed  in  my  head  and 
face,  and  shall  shortly  die  of  delirium  ghost- 
ums.     Harry  !" 

"Well?" 

"  How  do  you  feel  in  the  abode  of  your 
ancestors  ?" 

No  answer.  To  this  I  was  accustomed,  and 
I  rattled  on  as  usual ;  walking  restlessly 
about  the  room,  peering  behind  the  tall  old- 
fashioned  screens,  and  looking  into  the  quaint 
cabinets. 

Presently  I  proposed  that  we  should  explore 
the  rooms  near  us. 

"  No,"  said  Harry,  in  a  voice  which  meant 
no.  He  would  have  done  it  in  any  other 
house,  but  this  was  to  be  his  own  some  day. 
Then  I  suggested  that  we  should  go  out  and 
smoke. 

Harry  rose  and  stalked  to  the  door.  We 
had  5ome  difficulty  in  finding  our  way  ont. 
In  fact,  we  wandered  to  the  butler's  room, 
and  had  to  be  set  right  and  to  encounter  sundry 
remonstrances  from  that  individual,  an  old  and 
privileged  servant.  It  was  pitch  dark  when 
we  stood  outside  the  house,  but  presently  the 
moon  passed  from  behind  a  cloud,  and  we 
stepped  forward  to  have  a  look  at  the  place- 
It  was  an  enormou.s  pile  of  building,  very 
ancient,  especially  one  portion,  which,  par- 
tially in  a  ruinous  state,  stretched  away  so 
far  among  trees,  foliage  and  mountain.^,  that 
in  the  pale  moonlight  we  could  not  discern 
where  it  ended.  We  both  uttered  an  excla- 
mation of  astonishment,  and  I  turned  to  Harry 
with  a  low  bow,  and  congratulated  him  on 
his  heirship  to  this  mass  of  ghostliness  and 
ruin. 

"  Don't  be  an  ass,"  said  Harry,  as  he  moved 
toward  the  house,  for  at  this  moment  the  moon 
was  again  obscured,  and  a  driving  rain  set  in. 
We  had  gone  out  by  a  side  door,  and  though 
we  returned  by  the  same,  we  again  lost  our 
way,  and  found  ourselves,  after  much  wander- 
ing, once  more  in  the  great  entrance  hall.  I 
knew  that  our  rooms  were  not  far  off,  and  pro- 
fessing an  accurate  knowledge,  I  went  on  first 
with  the  light.  Harry  lingered,  and  I  looked 
back  to  see  why  he  did  not  follow  me.  He 
was  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  passage 
down  which  I  had  turned,  and  was  groping 
about  with  his  right  hand,  as  if  struck  with 
sudden  blindness. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  I.  "  Come  on, 
can't  you  ?" 

"  I  can't  find  the  handle  of  the  door,"  said 
he,  still  fumbling. 

"What  door?" 

"  The  door  you  shut." 

"  I  shut  no  door.  There  is  no  door,''  said 
I,  laughing ;  but  it  just  passed  through  my 


mind,  tliough  I  did  not  remember  it  till  after- 
ward, that  his  voice  did  sound  mufiled,  as  if 
a  door  were  shut  between  us.  I  stepped  back 
into  the  hall.  There  was  no  door;  and  as  we 
walked  back  together,  I  laughed  at  Harry, 
and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  he  too  was 
suffering  from  delirium  ghostiims,  or  at  least 
a  slight  attack  of  ghost  in  the  joints. 

It  was  the  wrong  passage  after  all,  for  it 
ended  in  a  real  door  of  immense  thickness, 
bolted  and  barred.  Soon  after  that  we  found 
our  way  and  our  rooms,  and  went  to  bed. 

The  next  day  was  long  and  dull,  to  me  at 
least,  although  it  was  chiefly  spent  in  walking 
and  riding  over  the  property,  at  some  future 
time  to  be  Harry's. 

He  was  not  dull,  for  Gwen  was  with  us  all 
day  ;  and  although  it  was  hardly  a  case  of  love 
at  first  sight,  that  good  calm  face  had  evi- 
dently a  growing  attraction  for  him.  Mrs. 
Bandeswyke  meant  that  it  should  be  so,  and 
was  officious  enough  to  have  spoiled  all. 

After  breakfast  we  all  set  forth  to  look  over 
the  house,  finst  going  out  of  doors  to  gain  an 
idea  of  the  exterior.  I  had  never  even 
imagined  such  a  place.  Its  size  alone  made 
it  remarkable,  and  the  massive  walls  and 
buttresses,  the  enormous  beams,  and  narrow 
loop-holes  of  windows  suggested  the  idea 
that  it  had  been  originally  built  for  defense. 
It  stood  on  a  terrace  or  tableland  of  the 
mountain,  which  towered  thousands  of  feet 
above  it  at  the  back,  and  de.scended  precipi- 
tately about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  front. 
So  completely  was  the  castle,  in  the  oldest 
part,  built  into  the  rock,  that  God's  work  and 
man's  work  were  here  hardly  to  be  distin- 
guished apart.  The  difficulty  was  increased 
by  the  partially-ruined  state  of  this  portion 
of  the  building,  and  still  more  so  by  one 
peculiar  feature  of  this  magnificent  place,  viz., 
the  luxuriance  of  the  trees  and  foliage.  Three 
enormous  cedars  partially  concealed  the  ruin 
from  almost  every  point  of  view,  and  the  mass 
of  foliage  which  crept  down  the  mountain  side 
entwined  itself  alike  round  rock  and  stone, 
brick  and  buttress. 

When  we  had  looked  and  admired  long 
enough,  we  passed  through  the  great  hall  to 
the  cloisters,  and  from  thence  to  a  gloomy 
chapel  full  of  banners  and  escutcheons  of 
many  a  generation  past.  At  the  end  of  all 
the  sight-seeing,  we  found  ourselves  on  the 
battlements,  from  which  a  fabulous  number 
of  counties  and  churches  were  to  be  seen. 
We  returned  to  the  house  by  a  trap-door  and 
short  steps,  into  a  low,  dark  lobby,  full  of 
rubbish,  boxes  piled  up,  old  furniture,  injured 
pictures,  &c. 

"The  lumber-room,"  said  Mr.  Bandeswyke 
shortly,  as  he  led  the  way  rapidly  to  the 
staircase.  My  attention  was  attracted  bv  a 
curious  old  screen,  and  I  stopped  to  examine 
it.  Behind  it  was  a  door  so  curious  that  I 
called  to  Harry  to  come  and  look  at  it.     It 
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was  arched  in  form,  and  of  immense  strength, 
though  very  low.  Five  bands  of  iron  nearly 
a  foot  in  breadth  were  nailed  across  it. 

"Surely,  Sir,  this  is  a  curiosity,"  said  1, 
turning  to  Mr.  Bandeswyke.  He  was  gone, 
but  Gwen  stood  beside  us.  Gwen  and  Harry 
and  I.  Ah,  once  more  were  we  destined  to 
stand  side  by  side  at  that  door ! 

''It  is,"  said  she,  answering  my  remark  ; 
"it  leads  to  the  old  part  of  the  house,  which 
my  father  considers  unsafe,  so  that  it  is 
never  entered.  I  believe  this  door  has  sad 
associations  for  him.  He  never  likes  to  hear 
it  talked  of." 

At  anotlier  time  I  should  have  teased  Gwen 
Avith  boyish  curiosity  to  tell  us  more,  but  the 
oppression  which  I  could  not  shake  ofi'  kept 
me  silent.  By  five  o'clock  the  day  set  in  for 
rain.  By  six,  we  had  one  of  the  most  tremen- 
dous storms  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  wit- 
ness. Our  ride  had  been  cut  short,  and  we 
were  employing  ourselves  as  best  we  might 
in  the  billiard-room,  when  the  door  burst 
open  and  the  old  butler,  tottered  into  the 
room.  There  was  that  in  his  appearance 
which  made  us  leave  our  game  and  gaze  at 
him  with  astonishment.  His  head  trembled, 
his  dress  and  hair  were  disarranged  and  wet. 
Evidently  he  had  been  out  in  the  storm. 

"  Master,  the  tree's  down,  and  this  is  the 
26th  August ! '  he  exclaimed  in  a  choked 
voice.  And  Mr.  Bandeswyke,  the  last  to  see 
him,  turned  suddenly  in  the  very  act  of  play- 
ing, and  promptly  responded,  "  You  old 
fool !''  in  a  tone  of  such  energy,  and  a  manner 
so  different  from  his  usual  reserve,  that  Harry 
and  1  looked  at  one  another  in  amazement. 

Mr.  Bandeswyke  and  his  servant  vanished 
behind  the  swing-door  almost  as  soon  as  the 
two  sentences  were  uttered,  and  Gwen  recalled 
us  to  our  game  with  a  composure  which  made 
us  feel  that  the  incident  was  no  business  of 
ours.  Mrs.  Bandeswyke  had  less  tact,  and 
poured  fo^th  excuses  for  master  and  man. 
Gwen  quietly  stopped  her,  with  the  remark 
tliat  Ransley  was  a  very  old  servant,  and  so 
attached  to  the  place  that  the  loss  of  a  single 
tree  was  a  real  trial  to  him.  With  a  mind 
prepared  to  receive  strange  impressions  in  this 
strange  place,  I  however,  fancied  that  her 
carelessness  was  assumed,  and,  narrowly 
watching,  I  perceived  that  her  hand  trembled 
as  she  tried  to  steady  her  mace. 

Mr.  Bandeswyke  appeared  no  more  till  the 
arrival  of  the  other  guests,  and  before  that 
event  occurred  we  had  a  dreary  time  of  it,  for 
Gwen  likewi.se  disappeared,  and  we  were  left 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  her  mother. 

The  guests  were  dull,  Harry  was  dull,  Mr. 
Bandeswyke  was  dull,  1  was  dull.  I  may  as 
well  say  it  at  once :  we  were  all  dull,  save 
Gwen,  who  was  just  as  usual.  In  spite  of 
that,  I  was  glad  when  we  dispersed  for  the 
night. 

''  Let's  go  out  and  smoke,"  I  whispered  to 


Harry,  as  we  stood  together  at  the  drawing- 
room  door. 

Gwen  was  close  to  us  and  heard.  She 
turned  back  and  said,  loud  enough  for  her 
father  to  hear : 

"O,  not  to-night,  do  not  go  out  to-night. 
It  is  so  damp  after  these  storms." 

It  was  unlike  Gwen.  I  felt  annoyed.  Old 
Bandeswyke  waxed  paternal  on  the  spot 

"  My  dear  boys,  don't  think  of  such  a  thing. 
You  have  no  idea  of  our  mountain  air  after  a 
storm.     Go  to  the  billiard-room." 

We  thanked  him,  and  vanished  to  our 
rooms.  My  curiosity  was  again  roused.  Why 
were  father  and  daughter  leagued  to  prevent 
us  from  going  out?     Of  course  we  went. 

"  I  wonder  why  they  did  not  want  us  to 
go,"  said  I, 

"  Rheumatism,"  said  Harry  shortly. 

"Humbug,"  responded  I,  not  more  length- 
ily, and  then  added,  "  That  might  do  for 
madam,  not  for  master,  nor  for — " 

"Miss  Bandeswyke,"  interrupted  Harry 
with  decision. 

Then  I  knew  what  was  to  happen.  We  had 
talked  of  her  as  Gwen  before  we  came  to  the 
Dumberdene. 

We  walked  on  in  silence  until  we  came  to 
the  top  of  the  steps  leading  down  the  moun- 
tain. The  moon,  which  was  at  the  full,  was 
almost  entirely  obscured  by  masses  of  black 
clouds,  driven  widely  over  her  face.  For  one 
moment,  as  we  stood  under  the  rocky  wall, 
the  full  mild  light  illuminated,  the  scene 
before  us — the  old  cattle,  the  mountain,  the 
trees.  Involuntarily  we  both  started  forward, 
for  that  moment  had  revealed  to  us  the  largest 
of  the  great  cedars  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
In  its  fall  a  mass  of  foliage  liad  been  torn 
from  the  old  building,  which  was  now  bared 
to  the  eye. 

''  The  tree  is  fallen,"  I  exclaimed.  Again 
the  moonlight  passed  away,  and  for  a  minute 
the  darkness  was  dense.  The  old  tower  clock 
struck  the  hour.  We  counted  the  strokes ; 
there  were  thirteen.  As  the  last  hoarse 
clanking  sound  died  away,  the  scene  was 
once  more  illuminated.  Not  by  the  moon, 
however.  A  red  light  blazed  suddenly  forth 
inside  tlie  ruin,  exactly  behind  where  the 
fallen  cedar  had  stood.  The  iiouse  was  on 
fire  I  A  red  light,  a  dull  glowing  red.  We 
could  see  tlie  fiamcs,  and  we  could  see  figures 
pass  before  them.  We  rushed  forward. 
Lightest  and  most  active,  I  was  first  at  the 
spot.  As  I  ai)proached,  one  figure  became 
distinctly  visible  as  it  passed  and  repassed  be- 
fore the  fire.  Nay,  1  paused  in  horror  till 
Harry  joined  me  ;  for  though  the  ilamos  were 
confined  to  one  room,  they  were  ajiparentjy 
beyond  control,  and  yet  this  figure  was  plainly 
adding  to  their  fury,  and  with  a  long  iron 
rod  heaping  up  fuel  and  rousing  the  llame. 
We  were  now  so  close  to  the  house  tliat  we 
could  see  every  line  of  the  man's  countenance, 
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and  it  was  an  evil  one  ;  eyes  near  togetlier,  a 
large  purple  scar  across  the  face,  coarse 
straight  black  hair,  a  villainou.^  expression,  a 
dirty  woolen  cap  with  a  red  tassel  on  one 
side  of  his  head,  the  left  leg  souiewliat 
shrunk,  and  supported  by  an  iron  frame,  tiie 
squeaking  of  winch  we  iieard  distinctly  as  he 
limped  round  his  diabolical  Avork.  Pres- 
ently he  paused,  and  taking  up  a  small  box 
scattered  the  contents  into  the  tire.  Its 
character  changed  in  an  instant  to  a  vivid 
green,  rendering  his  countenance  ghastly. 
Apparently  the  heat  was  unbearable,  for  he 
stepped  iiastily  back.  Ha!  he  stumbles,  tries 
to  save  himself;  in  vain  !  He  falls,  into  the 
very  middle  of  that  furnace,  with  a  shriek 
which  freezes  the  blood  in  our  veins.  Again 
we  dashed  forward,  and  the  moon  once  more 
lending  her  light,  we  clambered,  grasping  and 
clinging  to  the  ivy,  straight  up  the  old  wall, 
and  crashing  through  the  window  we  stood  in 
the  burning  room. 

It  was  empty — no  fire,  no  man  !  But  as  if 
to  mock  us,  as  if  to  prove  that  we  had  not 
been  dreaming,  a  large  space  in  the  centre  was 
lowered  and  bricked  as  if  to  contain  a  tire  ; 
a  curious  chimney,  shaped  like  an  extin- 
guisher, hung  over  it  from  the  ceiling  ;  ashes 
and  cinders,  among  which  were  some  charred 
bones  were  plainly  visible,  were  scattered 
about,  and  an  iron  frame  was  lying  straight 
across  the  quaint  fireplace. 

It  was  a  moment  never  to  be  forgotten.  We 
looked  at  one  another  in  silence.  Even  Harry 
was  moved. 

"  Can  we  have  come  to  the  wrong  room  ?  " 
I  whispered. 

He  shook  his  head,  and  pointed  to  the  iron. 
Then  he  crossed  a  room,  and  tried  a  door.  It 
was  locked,  but  the  lock  was  old,  and  we  could 
easily  have  burst  it,  if  the  moonlight  had  not 
again  left  us  in  pitch  darkness.  "  Come  away," 
1  whispered.  1  am  ashamed  to  say  I  was 
trembling  like  a  girl. 

"  I  mean  to  see  this  out,"  replied  Harry. 
"  Of  course  it  is  a  trick.  Will  you  fetch  the 
lantern,  or  shall  I?" 

Both  appeared  equally  terrible,  to  leave 
him  or  to  be  left. 

''  You  will  be  quickest.  I  will  wait,"  said 
he,  in  a  tone  which  admitted  no  reply  ;  and  I 
was  out  of  the  window  and  scrambling  down 
the  ivy  in  a  second. 

As  I  returned  with  the  lantern,  which  for- 
tunately we  had  taken  out  with  us,  I  again 
paused  in  horror,  for  the  flames  were  again 
visible,  and  the  man  with  the  iron  was  once 
more  stirring  them  up  and  limping  round 
them.  And  there  in  the  midst  of  this  ghastly 
scene,  stood  my  own  Harry,  calm,  and  appa- 
rently unconscious  of  what  was  passing  around 
him.  Hi.?  tall  figure  and  handsome  face  were 
as  plainly  to  be  seen  as  his  terrible  companion. 
It  was  with  a  sound  that  was  more  of  a  sob  than 
a  cry  that  1  dashed  on,  tearing  my  hands  and 
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my  clothes  as  I  almost  flew  up  the  ivy  and 
swung  myself  into  the  room.  Tlien  I  turned 
faint  with  terror,  for  again  it  was  empty,  ex- 
cepting tliat  Harry  stood  waiting  as  I  left  him. 
I  think  he  was  surprised  at  my  want  of  pluck. 
His  nerves  had  been  siiaken  by  no  previous 
warning,  and  his  temperament  was  not  ex- 
citable like  mine. 

We  tried  in  vain  to  force  open  that  door. 
Old  and  slight  as  the  lock  appeared,  it  resisted 
all  our  erfbrts.  We  paused.  And  then  dis- 
tinctly we  heard  a  footstep  approaching  the 
other  side,  a  halting  footstep,  a  creaking  iron. 
A  hand  was  on  the  lock.  Tlie  bolts  flew  back, 
and  slowily  and  heavily  the  door  swung  open. 
We  hastily  raised  the  lantern,  and  stepped 
out  into  the  passage.  No  one  was  to  be  seen. 
Only  a  sound  as  of  rats  and  of  falling  plaster, 
and  then  all  was  still.  Only  the  wind  rose 
with  a  dreary  moan  througli  the  loopholes 
above  us,  and  passed  us  with  a  rush  as  it 
wailed  down  the  passage.  We  went  on,  through 
countless  rooms  and  passagss,  some  wide  and 
vaulted,  some  narrow  and  lofty  under  deep 
archways,  round  massive  buttresses,  now  down 
a  broad  oak  staircase,  now  up  steep  winding 
steps,  till  our  heads  grew  giddy.  We  were 
astoni.shed  to  find  the  oak  floors  firm,  and  the 
walls,  though  dripping  with  moisture  and  cov- 
ered with  damp  in  places,  perfectly  solid. 
Tlie  place  was  safe  and  perfectly  habitable. 
Why,  then,  was  it  deserted  ?  We  had  turned 
into  a  picture  gallery,  and  there  were  pictures 
hanging,  not  against  the  wall,  but  from  the 
ceiling,  and  swinging  to  and  fro  ;  all  but  one, 
a  stately  lady  in  black  robes,  and  she  was 
moving  up  and  down.  AVe  turned  into  a  room. 
Beetles  were  racing,  "cocoons"  creaking,  a 
heap  of  drapery  in  the  darkened  window,  a 
small  bed  in  the  corner,  and,  as  we  passed,  we 
both  became  aware  of  a  peculiar  sickly  odor. 
And  of  something  more.  There  was  in  that 
room  what  I  can  only  describe  as  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  presence.  The  wind  had  died 
away  in  a  long  lull ;  not  a  sound  was  heard 
save  the  hoarse  creaking  of  the  "cocoons" 
and  our  own  troubled  breathing,  and  yet  we 
both  felt  that  we  were  not  alone.  A  hot  flush 
mounted  to  Harry's  brow.  I  knew  that  I  was 
deadly  pale.  We  looked  instinctively  toward 
the  bed.  Our  eyes  met.  We  advanced  to- 
gether. Again  we  paused.  Could  it  be  pos- 
sible that  we  heard  the  faintest  sound  of 
breathing,  not  our  own  ?  The  tattered  cur- 
tains were  closed  ;  through  the  slits  we  could 
see  something,  yet  we  could  distinguish  noth- 
ing. Harry  put  out  his  hand  and  gently 
drew  them  back.  Yes.  There  lay  a  still 
form.  The  long  hair  covered  it,  and  the  head 
was  turned  away.  Harry  raised  the  head  and 
turned  the  young  dead  face  toward  us,  and  we 
saw  high  bred  delicate  features,  and  old  young 
look,  a  strange  coloring.  And  then  came  a 
long  shivering  sigh,  a  slight  tremulous  .stretch- 
ing, and  a  shrinking  back  to  awful  repose.    And 
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then  a  shriek,  a  woman's  wail,  burst  forth  so 
close,  so  very  close,  that  it  seemed  in  our  very 
ears,  and  tlie  breath  that  sent  it  fortli  played 
upon  our  cheeks.  "Without  wailing  for  it  to 
die  away,  as  it  did  with  a  prolonged  wail 
through  the  vaulted  corridors,  we  rushed  from 
the  room,  fled  through  the  passages,  stumbled 
down  a  staircase,  and,  liow  I  know  not,  found 
ourselves  safe  in  the  open  air.  We  never 
went  to  bed  that  night.  We  passed  it  in 
Harry's  room,  in  wondering  discussion  of  the 
adventure.  Never  had  I  seen  Harry  so  roused. 
He  still  leaned  strongly  to  the  opinion  that 
some  trickery  was  at  work,  and  with  morning 
light  grew  ashamed  of  our  panic.  He  resolved 
to  relate  the  whole  to  Mr.  Bandeswyke.  Firm 
as  was  my  belief  in  Harry's  wisdom,  I  could 
not  convince  my.self  that  all  we  had  seen  and 
heard  was  attributable  to  natural  causes  alone. 

The  next  morning  we  sought  and  obtained  a 
private  interview  with  our  host,  and  Harry  told 
our  tale.  Never  did  man's  face  cloud  over 
as  Mr.  Bandeswyke's,  when  he  began  to  per- 
ceive the  gist  of  Harry's  remarks. 

"  Then,  in  spite  of  my  warning,  you  did  go 
out  last  night,"  Avas  his  first  observation. 
After  that  he  listened  in  silence  to  the  end, 
and  then  he  said  with  a  smile,  for  which  I 
hated  him,  "  When  the  property  is  yours, 
young  sir,  you  will  probably  fathom  the 
mystery." 

Harry  colored  violently,  but  disdained  to 
reply.  I  was  up  in  arms  at  once,  "  I  hope, 
sir,  you  do  not  for  a  moment  do  Harry  the 
grops  injustice " 

"  I  have  heard  your  tale,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Bankeswyke,  utterly  ignoring  my  existence, 
and  addressing  Harry ;  ''  I  have  heard  your 
tale.  Possibly  I  hold  the  key  to  the  mystery. 
Possibly  it  is  a  mystery  to  me.  At  all  events 
it  is  as  yet  no  business  of  yours,  and  I  must 
request  that  your  lips  will  be  closed  on  the 
subject  during  my  lifetime.  You  will  also 
answer  for  your  friend's  discretion.  Do  you 
like. to  ride  to-day?" 

1  fancy  even  Harry  was  nettled  at  this  reply, 
and  at  the  abrupt  transition  of  subject,  and  I 
own  that  I  listened  with  delight  to  liis  re- 
joinder, which  was  merely  an  announcement 
that  we  must  leave  the  Dumberdene  that  day. 
Not  only  wa-s  he  hurt  at  Mr.  Bandeswyke's 
manner,  but  in  my  heart  I  felt  convinced  that 
hi«  repugnance  was  as  great  as  my  own  to 
passing  another  night  in  that  haunted  pile. 

Mr.  .Bandeswyke  .seemed  rather  surprised, 
but  received  our  decision  with  indifl'erence. 
An  hour  later  I  was  amused  by  his  seeking  us 
with  regrets  at  our  suilden  departure,  en- 
treaties that  we  would  stay,  and  invitations  to 
us  to  join  the  family  in  Italy  in  the  Autumn. 
All  this  I  attributed  to  Mrs.  Bandeswyke,  who 
was  evidently  much  vexed  at  losing  us,  and  I 
was  almost  angry  witli  Harry  for  Jiis  cordial 
reception  of  the  hust  proposal.  Gwen  was 
very  still,  very  silttnt.    tio  was  Harry  all  that 


day,  and  the  next,  and  for  many  days  to  come. 
He  seemed  to  have  grown  ten  years  older  in 
that  short  visit  to  his  future  home. 

Years  passed  before  either  of  us  re-visited 
the  Dumberdene.  Our  friendship  suffered  no 
diminution,  though  our  careers  were  very 
different.  I  was  ordained,  and  succeeded  to  a 
comfortable  family  living.  Harry  married 
Gwen ;  I  knew  he  would.  He  saw  a  great  deal 
of  her  abroad,  where  the  Bandeswykes  lived 
almost  entirely  after  our  ill-fated  visit.  The 
Dumberdene  was  shut  up.  At  length  Mr. 
Bandeswyke  being  dead  and  his  widow  settled 
in  London,  Harry  and  Gwen  resolved  to 
return  to  the  old  place,  witli  their  son,  a  boy 
of  six  or  seven.  The  following  note  apprised 
me  of  their  intentions. 

Grosvenor  street,  July  18 — . 
Dear  Charlie:  We  are  in  England  again, 
and  mean  to  live  at  the  Dumberdene.  Gwen 
and  I  shall  be  there  on  the  Hth.  I  ask  you  to 
join  us  as  the  greatest  possible  favor.  I  know 
your  horror  of  the  place,  but  the  mystery 
must  be  solved.  I  need  your  help  as  friend 
and  clergyman.  I  know  more  than  1  did. 
Come.  Prepare  to  rough  it,  as  we  bring  no 
servants  at  first — for  reasons.  We  leave  the 
boy  in  town.     Yours  ever, 

Harry  Bandeswyke. 

''As  friend  and  clergyman."  The  first  of 
course ;  the  second  I  could  not  comprehend, 
unless  he  wanted  me  to  exorcise  the  demons, 
and  I  smiled  to  myself  at  the  idea  as  I  jour- 
neyed along.  Years  had  weakened  the  vivid 
impressions  of  the  time.  For  Harry  was 
right ;  it  had  been  a  terror  to  me  for  long. 
I  had  a  severe  nervous  illness  immediately 
afterward,  and  for  some  time  I  could  not  bear 
to  hear  the  name  of  the  place. 

Dear  good  Harry  met  me  at  the  last  stage ; 
and  as  we  wound  up  tlie  zigzag  to  the  Castle, 
he  told  me  all  he  had  heard  from  Gwen  of 
the  mystery,  and  detailed  his  plan,  which  was 
very  simple.  Gwen's  father  was  the  youngest 
of  seven  brothers,  who  one  after  another  in- 
herited the  Dumberdene,  and  all  died  child- 
less, or  leaving  only  daughters.  Their  iixther 
had  been  a  remarkable  man — most  remark- 
able ;  for  the  force  of  his  character  was  such 
that  his  directions  were  religiously  and  mi- 
nutely observed  after  liis  death  by  every  one 
of  his  sons,  down  to  the  very  youngest, 
although  the  latter  was  but  ten  years  old  when 
left  an  orphan.  They  had  never  called  him 
father,  nor  could  any  one  of  them  recall  a 
word  of  kindness  from  him.  He  appeared  to 
have  struck  awe  into  their  very  souls  ;  an  awe 
sutiicient  to  render  disobedience  to  his  wishes 
as  impossible  when  he  rested  in  his  grave,  and 
they  were  themselves  gray-headed,  as  in  the 
days  when  he  was  named  among  them  as  "  the 
master,"  and  when,  as  timid  lads,  they  trem- 
bled at  the  sound  of  his  voice.     Before  any  of 
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them  could  remember,  the  entrances  to  the 
older  part  ot"  tlie  castle  had  been  closed  and 
barred.  They  had  never  been  allowed  to  ap- 
proacli  it,  inside  or  out.  Year  by  year  the 
outer  walls  had  crumbled  away  ;  year  by  year 
the  foliage  grew  and  spread  over  wall  and 
mountain.  Not  one  of  the  lads  had  dared  to 
explore  tliat  spot. 

And  when  the  old  man  was  dying,  he  called 
his  seven  son."!  to  his  side,  and  he  made  each 
one  swear  in  turn  that,  so  long  as  he  lived 
and  reigned  at  the  Dumberdene,  never  should 
those  barred  doors  be  opened,  never  should 
human  loot  enter  that  part  of  the  castle.  The 
oath  had  in  each  instance  been  kept.  By 
degrees  the  building  assumed  the  appearance 
of  a  ruin,  though  such  was  the  solidity  of  the 
structure  that,  as  we  had  seen,  it  still  resisted 
the  effects  of  neglect.  Gwen  had  heard  of 
the  apparition,  though  she  could  not  tell  when 
it  first  made  its  appearance,  nor  had  she 
lieard  anj'  story  attached  to  it.  She  knew, 
however,  that  her  father  had  seen  it.  He  had 
told  her  this  himself,  adding  that  he  believed 
the  cedars  and  dense  foliage  had  alone  con- 
cealed it  from  others.  He  attached  particular 
importance  to  the  middle  tree,  which  had  fal- 
len. He  had  also  told  her  that  the  appari- 
tion came  but  once  a  year — on  26th  August. 
"This,"  said  Harry,  "accounts  for  his  trying 
to  prevent  us  from  going  out  that  night,  as 
well  as  for  old  Eansley's  agitation.  He  was 
the  only  other  person  in  the  secret."  Farther 
than  this  Gwen  only  knew  that  her  grand- 
father had  no  hereditary  right  to  the  place. 
His  father  was  a  rich  Dutch  merchant,  whose 
widow  had  become  the  second  wife  of  the 
master  of  Dumberdene,  the  last  who  rightly 
bore  that  title.  The  first  wife  had  left  a  little 
son,  who  died  shortly  after  his  father,  and  the 
property  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
second  wife,  the  widow  of  the  Dutchman.  She 
had  left  it  to  her  only  son,  Gwen's  grand- 
father. He  had  affected  the  title  of  master, 
but  none  of  his  sons  had  assumed  it.  Gwen 
dimly  remembered  her  great-grandmother, 
who  had  long  survived  her  son  and  most  of  his 
children — a  wild,  stern  woman,  wonderfully 
active  though  in  extreme  old  age,  with  masses 
of  white  hair  on  each  side  of  her  face.  Gwen 
had  seen  her  pacing  backward  and  forward 
on  the  terrace,  regardless  of  wind  or  weather, 
muttering  fearfully  to  herself,  sometiraei?  stop- 
ping suddenly,  throwing  up  her  arms  above 
her  head,  or  stamping  her  stick  on  the  ground. 
Gwen  was  in  deadly  terror  of  her.  This  was 
all.  And  Harry's  plan  was  to  open  one  of 
the  doors  of  communication  between  the  old 
and  the  newer  part  of  the  house,  and  closely 
and  attentively  to  examine  the  whole  place. 
After  that  he  intended  to  dismantle  it,  and 
either  to  refurnish  it,  or,  more  probably,  to 
pull  it  down,  and  devote  the  space  to  gardens 
or  lawns. 

"  I  am  still  more  persuaded  that  the  living 


have  more  to  do  with  the  mystery  tlian  the 
dead,"  said  he,  in  conclusion.  "  Years  back 
there  was  probably  some  story  attaciied  to  the 
place  ;  but  though  my  seven  step-uncles  were 
frightened  enough  to  obey  their  father  to  the 
last,  his  wishes  are  not  binding  upon  me,  nor 
have  they,  I  strongly  suspect,  been  anything 
like  binding  upon  the  scamps  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. It  is  a  clever  trick,  but  I  am  re- 
solved to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it." 

And  so  he  did,  poor  fellow,  but  not  as  he 
intended. 

"  But  why  did  you  want  me  as  clergyman  !" 
I  asked,  returning  to  the  point  which  had 
puzzled  me  in  his  letter. 

His  color  rose  as  of  old  ;  he  half  laughed. 

"Well,  Charley,  I  daresay  you  will  think  it 
great  nonsense,  and,  perhaps,  after  all,  I 
hardly  meant  it;  but  the  child  you  know. 
If  it  is  a  child,  he  must  have  Christian  bu- 
rial." 

I   was   considerably   startled.     I  saw   that 
Harry's  incredulity  was  not  as  perfect  as  he   • 
tried  to  believe. 

Old  Ransley  and  his  wife  had  been  left  in 
charge  of  the  house,  and  Harry  and  Gwen 
had  come  down  quite  alone,  under  pretense 
of  seeing  what  rej^airs  were  required  before 
they  collected  an  establishment.  They  had 
only  arrived  that  morning,  and  when  we  had 
some  luncheon,  as  it  was  still  quite  early, 
Harry  proposed  that  we  should  begin  our 
task  at  once. 

I  approach  the  end  of  my  tale,  the  horrible 
end,  and  courage  almost  fails  me  to  continue. 
In  broad  daylight  on  that  lovely  Summer  day 
we  once  more  approached  the  haunted  rooms — 
Harry,  Gwen,  old  Ransley,  and  myself.  We 
determined  to  enter  by  the  upper  door,  that 
to  which  I  had  called  Mr.  Bandeswyke's 
attention  on  our  first  visit ;  it  appeared  less 
impregnable  than  the  one  leading  from  the 
hall.  Tools  were  ready,  but  it  was  a  long 
job,  though  Harry  was  a  very  giant  in  strength. 
At  length  the  bars  were  sufficiently  bent  back 
to  enable  us  to  open  the  door  far  enough  to 
admit  us  one  by  one.  We  stood  in  a  wide 
lobby.  Harry  and  I  remembered  it  full  well. 
He  boldly  led  the  way  with  his  wife,  who  was 
as  calm  and  composed  as  if  in  her  own  draw- 
ing-room ;  for  was  not  Harry  with  her  ?  We 
passed  through  the  picture-gallery,  where — 
still  hanging  from  the  ceiling,  and  swinging 
backward  and  forward,  as  they  had  swung  for 
fourteen  years  and  more — were  the  pictures 
we  had  seen  before.  There,  too,  was  the  one 
going  up  and  down. 

"  Only  the  wind,  darling,"  whispered  Harry, 
as  he  drew  her  arm  within  his  own,  and  hur- 
ried her  on. 

Why  did  he  whisper  ?  and  why  draw  nearer, 
as  if  to  guard  her  from  harm  ?  She  stopped 
him,  pointing  to  her  of  the  black  robes. 

"  How  curious  that  this  one  should  go  up 
and  down,  Harry  !   Suppose  it  is  the  draught. 
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That  is  my  great-grandmother.  Papn,  had  a 
miniature  copy  of  tliat  picture. 

Voice  and  manner  were  .so  entirely  as  usual, 
so  unmoved,  that  I  felt  wonderfully  reassured, 
and  Harry  glanced  at  me  with  a  proud  smile, 
which  spoke  volumes. 

We  went  on  to  the  room.  No  footsteps,  no 
creaking  iron,  no  whispers  this  time.  All  was 
still ;  it  was  broad  daylight.  We  found  the 
panel  out ;  probably  it  had  never  been  moved 
since  our  hasty  exit  fourteen  years  before. 
We  entered.  AH  Avas  as  it  had  been.  The 
room,  low-pitched  and  gloomy,  was  little  less 
awful  in  the  sunshine  than  at  niglit.  There 
was  an  indescribable  oppression.  We  ap- 
proached first  the  heap  of  drapery  in  the 
window.  It  was  the  body  of  a  young  woman. 
No  sign  of  decay  ;  but  the  same  strange  shriv- 
eled flesh,  the  same  light  brown  hue,  that  we 
had  seen  before. 

Gwen  was  now  very  pale,  and  Ransley 
trembled  from  head  to  foot.  We  turned  to 
the  bed,  and  drew  back  the  curtain.  There 
lay  the  little  child  ;  and  when  we  turned  the 
head  toward  us,  there  was  the  same  long 
shiver  as  before,  but,  I  thanked  heaven,  no 
scream.  I  could  see  that  Harry  dreaded  it, 
by  his  compressed  lips  and  by  his  firm  hold 
of  the  little  shoulder.  This  time  the  eyes  half 
opened ;  there  was  a  glimmering  light  in 
them  ;  then  another  long  sigh  ;  and  it  is  my 
firm  belief  that  then,  and  not  till  then,  the 
spirit  passed  away.  The  body  did  not  fall 
back  into  the  old  position  as  before.  It  col- 
lapsed, and  lay  straight  as  Harry  placed  it. 
He  called  to  Eansley  in  a  low  voice.  The 
old  man  was  on  his  knees  on  the  floor. 

Harry  uttered  an  exclamation  of  impa- 
tience, and  desired  me  to  help  him,  whisper- 
ing as  he  did  so,  "  I  was  wrong,  Charlie  ; 
this  is  no  trick.  There  is  more  here  than  we 
understand"  Gently  and  tenderly  he  lifted 
the  little  child  in  his  arms,  Gwen  helping 
him  ;  good,  brave  Gwen  ;  a  woman  in  a  thous- 
and. He  bore  it  out  of  that  haunted  room, 
and  laid  it  in  the  lobby  outside.  Then  he 
returned  for  the  body  of  the  woman,  and 
placed  them  side  by  side. 

''You  and  I  must  go  for  the  coffin,"  said 
he.     "  Gwen  will  stay  with  Ransley  here." 

"But,  Harry,  it  will  take  time.  Where 
shall  we  find  one  ready  made?" 

Gwen  whispered  to  me  to  "  trust  to  Harry  ; 
it  was  all  prepared  ;"  and  again  I  felt  that  he 
had  never  been  as  sceptical  as  he  tried  to 
believe. 

Leaving  Gwen  standing  as  a  stattie,  guarding 
the  dead,  and  Kansley  crouching  near  her,  his 
head  shaking  as  with  palsy,  we  rrui  down  to 
the  hall,  the  great  d(jor  being  easily  opened 
from  the  inside ;  a  fact  which  we  had  before 
remarked.  In  the  hall  we  found  a  large  pack- 
ing-ca.se,  out  of  whicli  Harry  drew  the  boards 
of  a  coffin,  so  contrived  as  to  be  easily  put 
together.  This  done  wc  lifted  it,  and  prepared 


to  return.  And  then  ocoirred  once  more  that 
episode  of  tlie  imaginary  door.  Although  I 
was  first,  holding  one  end  of  the  coffin,  while 
the  other  was  in  his  grasp,  I  had  not  made 
many  steps  within  the  pas.sage  before  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Wait,  wait  a  minute!  It  will  be 
crushed  !  There,  it  is  crushed  !  How  could 
that  door  shut !"  And  while  I  saw  him  grop- 
ing for  tlie  liandle,  as  before,  his  voice  grew 
muffled.  It  was  but  for  a  moment,  however, 
and  then  he  called  out  in  his  usual  manner, 
"  all  right,  old  fellow  ;  go  on  ;"  and  we  went 
on  to  where  Gwen  patiently  awaited  us. 

The  coffin,  though  only  designed  for  the 
child,  was  found  big  enough  to  coutain  both 
bodies.  We  raised  our  awful  burden,  the 
unknown  dead,  and  bore  it  through  the  hall, 
out  into  the  cloisters,  and  on  to  tlie  chapel. 
Here,  again,  the  extent  and  detail  of  the 
preparations  surprised  me.  Not  only  the  key 
of  the  chapel  wa.s  at  hand,  but  the  key  of  the 
family  vault  was  with  it ;  and  at  a  sign  from 
her  husband,  Gwen  placed  a  prayer-book  in 
my  hand,  and  signed  me  to  begin  the  service. 
I  read  as  one  in  a  dream.  Harry,  my  brave 
Harry,  my  old,  old  friend,  stood  by  me;  his 
arm  touched  me  as  I  read  on.  Gwen  was  at 
his  side,  a  fair  contrast  to  his  firm,  manly 
figure.  Siie  was  somewhat  in  shadow,  but  he 
stood  out  in  bold  relief,  under  a  Hood  of  ruby 
light  which  fell  through  a  window  l)ehind  him. 
There  he  was,  a  picture  of  life  and  health. 
Ah,  how  little  could  I  divine  that  I  was  read- 
ing that  burial  service  for  the  living,  as  well 
as  for  the  long,  long  dead! 

It  was  over.  Harry  lingered  ere  we  left 
the  vault.  We  had  work  before  us,  and  time 
lingered  not;  yet  he  paused,  and  with  un- 
wonted demonstration  of  a  love  too  deep  for 
utterance,  he  passed  his  arm  round  his  wife's 
waist,  and  kissed  her  brow  ;  and  as  [  walked 
on,  I  heard  him  whis])er,  "  My  darling,  you 
have  been  everything  to  me ;  be  brave  to  the 
end." 

Then  we  returned  to  the  haunted  rooms. 
Harry  was  in  better  spirits  than  at  first — the 
worst  was  over.  The  next  step  was  to  make 
a  thorough  examination  and  clearance  of  the 
room  whence  the  bodies  had  been  removed. 
"  We  may  find  something  more  which  one 
would  not  wish  to  become  the  talk  of  the 
neighborhood,"  said  Harry;  "after  tiiis  search 
I  will  have  the  whole  place  pulled  down,  I 
am  resolved."  W^e  began  our  work,  drawing 
back  curtains  and  opening  the  sliutters  of  one 
window  which  had  been  quite  closed.  As  we 
did  so  we  perceived  a  door  hitherto  unno- 
ticed, in  the  opposite  wall.  I  was  the  first  to 
see  it,  and  to  draw  Harry's  attention  to  it. 
He  was  the  other  side  of  the  room,  but  he 
instantly  advanced  toward  it.  Suddenly  he 
stopped,  and  once  more  I  saw  that  groping 
motion  of  iiis  hand. 

"  How  very  odd  !  There  can't  be  a  door 
here,"  said  lie. 
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For  tlie  first  time  Gwen's  composure  left 
her.  She  sprang  to  his  side  ;  she  chispecl  his 
arm. 

"  A  door,  Harry  !  Not  a  door — O,  say  it 
was  not  a  door  !" 

Slie  was  pale  and  trembling.  He  quieted 
her  in  a  moment.  There  was  nothing  to  fear, 
he  said.  But  as  she  unclasped  his  arm  and 
turned  away,  I  heard  her  murmur,  "  The  lirst 
time — the  lirst  time  !'' 

O,  why  did  she  leave  him  then,  and  why  did 
she  turn  away  !  He  stepped  forward  to  the 
spot  I  iiad  pointed  out. 

'•Yes,"  said  he,  "this  is  plainly  the  way 
out." 

What  was  that  noise  ?  What  next  met  our 
horrified  gaze  ?  There  was  a  creaking  and 
crushing  of  planks  giving  way ;  the  spot  on 
which  he  stood  failed  beneath  him.  He 
clutched  wildly  round  with  his  hands.  We 
sprang  forward  to  save  him.  We  touched 
him ;  we  almost  grasped  him.  He  slipped 
from  our  hold.  For  one  moment  we  looked 
on  his  agonized  face,  as,  with  one  cry,  he 
fell — gone  from  our  sight  forever.  And  the 
boards  rose,  and  fitted  into  their  places  with 
a  snap,  and  all  was  firm  and  solid,  as   before. 

For  one  moment  I  believe  I  was  mad — so 
sudden  and  so  awful  was  the  shock.  I  tore 
wildly  at  the  flooring  with  my  bare  hands, 
and  called  loudly  on  his  name — called  to 
him  to  return.  It  was  Gwen  who  brought  me 
to  myselt — Gwen,  Harry's  j\'ife,  nay,  his 
widow.  She  drew  me  back,  her  face  distorted 
with  horror,  3'et  her  senses  alert  and  under 
command.     Her  voice  was  hoarse  and  grating. 

"  The  room  below — the  room  where  you 
saw  the  fire ;  he  has  only  fallen  through. 
Come  ;  be  quick  !" 

She  would  believe  it,  she  must  believe  it. 
She  drew  me  on  ;  it  was  a  ray  of  hope.  We 
rushed  across  the  lobby  and  "down  the  stairs. 
Five  minutes  before,  he  had  been  with  us  on 
those  very  steps  ;  where  was  he  now  ?  The 
room  below,  all  the  rooms  near,  the  passages, 
all  were  empty.  The  fatal  thickness  of  those 
walls,  what  might  they  not  conceal  ?  We 
called  him  ;  there  was  no  reply  ;  and  as  we 
stood  and  listened,  the  rich  flood  of  sunshine 
fell  on  our  white  faces,  and  we  heard  the 
joyous  song  of  the  birds  and  the  voices  of  the 
gardeners  outside. 

''There  must  be  a  hiding  place  in  those 
walls,"  exclaimed  Gwen.  "  The  tools  !  Fetch 
the  tools  !  I  will  go  back  and  stay  with  him 
till  you  come." 

"  Stay  with  him  I"  Never  again,  Gwen  ; 
never  again.  It  comforted  her  to  say  that, 
and  she  went  back  to  the  room.  I  fetched  not 
only  the  tools,  but  the  men,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  a  ghastly  .secret  was  laid  bare. 

"  It  is  hollow.  Sir,"  said  the  man  who  dealt 
the  first  stroke. 

It  was  hollow.  A  hole  about  six  feet  in 
circumference  descended — ah !  how  far  ? 


I  had  to  hold  Gwen  back  with  all  my 
strength,  she  leaned  in  so  far,  as  her  voice 
shrieked  down  the  fathomless  abyss  : 

"  Harry  !     My  Harry  !" 

Shall  I  ever  forget  that  cry  ?  Did  it  reach 
his  ear  ?  There  was  no  answer,  no  sound 
from  below.  Then  she  raised  herself  up 
stretched  both  her  arms  before  her,  and  with 
one  cry  of  despair  fell  back  into  a  dead 
faint.  Poor  thing  !  it  was  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  to  her  then.  We  carried  her 
down  and  gave  her  over  to  Mrs.  Ransley's, 
care,  and  as  .soon  as  I  had  sent  for  a  doctor 
I  returned  to  the  room.  They  were  trying  to 
fathom  the  aby.ss,  and  trying  in  vain.  It 
seemed  to  descend  to  the  very  foundation  of 
the  building.  Lights  had  been  lowered  and 
extinguished  by  the  foul  air.  All  hope  was 
of  course  at  an  end,  and  when  at  length  the 
lights  burnt  steadily,  there  was  that  revealed 
which  told  of  a  fate  so  awful  that  strong  men 
who  stood  by  turned  sick  and  faint. 

Tlie  sides  of  that  awful  hole  were,  after  a 
certain  space,  jagged  and  uneven.  Sharp 
stones,  pieces  of  iron,  hooks,  scythes,  and 
knives  were  let  into  the  wall  Avith  such  a 
diabolical  art,  that  any  one  falling  must  have 
been  fearfully  mangled  before  he  reached  the 
bottom,  and  sickening  marks  of  such  a  fall 
was  there.  Nothing  but  the  utter  demolition 
of  the  building  would  enable  us  to  recover  all 
that  remained  of  him  who  half  an  hour  before 
stood  among  us  in  life  and  health. 

The  demolition  was  ordered.  The  building 
was  to  be  razed  to  the  ground.  Gwen  would 
have  had  the  work  continued  night  and  day  ; 
she  hoped,  hoped  madly,  long  after  hope 
seemed  impossible.  But  men  must  eat  and 
sleep,  even  though  widow's  hearts  are  wasting 
and  breaking  beneath  the  load  of  agony. 
And  when  days  grew  into  weeks,  and  little 
apparent  progress  was  made,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  did  Gwen  consent  to  leave  the  place. 
She  went  to  her  mother  in  London.  We 
hoped  that  her  child  would  rouse  her  from 
her  grief  and  bring  her  back  to  life,  but  it 
was  not  so.  A  strong  nature  is  not  always  an 
elastic  one  ;  she  had  received  a  shock  from 
which  she  had  not  power  to  rally.  Her  heart 
was  broken.  She  meekly  did  what  she  was 
told  to  do,  and  no  more.  Never  again  was 
she  seen  voluntarily  to  open  a  book,  or  to 
take  any  kind  of  employment  in  her  hand. 
She  only  sat  and  waited  the  summons,  which 
came  ere  many  weeks  had  pas.sed,  and  then 
the  weary  spirit  was  set  free-  But  I  am 
forestalling  my  tale. 

I  cannot  tell  what  we  found  when  at  last 
the  work  of  demolition  was  completed. 
Gwen  was  at  rest  before  that,  and  as  I  fol- 
lowed the  remains  of  my  best,  my  only  friend 
from  the  castle,  (for  he  was  taken  to  his 
father's  home,)  I  called  to  mind  with  bitter- 
ness our  first  entrance  within  those  walls  des- 
tined to  be  so  fatal  to  us  both. 
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I  saw  Gwen  often  during  the  weary  interval 
before  her  death.  I  was  the  only  person  wlio 
could  rouse  lier,  even  for  a  moment,  from  her 
letliargy.  AVhen  she  had  ceased  to  hope  she 
only  once  alluded  to  the  past.  Some  old 
papers  had  been  found  in  the  picture-gallery 
so  often  described;  and  as  they  threw  liglit 
on  the  mystery  of  the  liaunted  room,  the 
doctors  hoped  they  might  rouse  her.  For  the 
moment  she  was  roused — not  to  listen  to  the 
tale  of  black  wickedness  unfolded,  but  to 
give  me  one  warning,  one  charge  regarding 
her  boy — my  ward.  She  told  me  that  the 
appearance  of  an  imaginary  door  was  an 
event  of  usual  occurrence  in  lier  family  before 
a  death.  Her  father  and  all  his  brotiiers 
had  seen  it,  but  she  added  it  had  been  seen 
tliree  times  in  each  instance  and  with  inter- 
vals of  years  between.  "  I  felt  little  fear,  for 
he  only  saw  it  once,"  said  she.  It  was  the 
only  time  she  spoke  of  Harry.  I  did  not 
undeceive  her. 


A  BRAVE  ICELAND  GIRL. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Waller  started  for  a  trip  in  Ice- 
land in  June,  1872.  He  gives  an  account  of 
"  Six  Weeks  in  the  Saddle,"  in  a  little  volume, 
from  which  we  get  an  idea  of  tlie  customs  of 
the  people  there.  The  Icelanders  are  almost 
inconveniently  hospitable.  It  is  difficult  to 
get  a  farmer,  who  keeps  you  for  a  day  or  two, 
to  accept  pay.  Our  author  seeuis  to  have 
done  his  best  to  requite  his  hosts  by  making 
himself  amusing.  Here  we  have  an  instance 
of  native  kindness  and  feminine  courage. 

In  the  morning  I  made  a  small  study,  and 
after  a  very  tolerable  meal  and  many  good 
wishes  we  rode  ofi".  AH 'went  well  until  we 
came  to  the  river  Markafijot,  which  happened 
to  be  very  much  flooded.  Not  liking  to 
attempt  to  swim  under  the  circumstances,  we 
rode  on  down  the  bank  for  some  miles,  and 
fortunately  found  a  house. 

Knocking  at  the  door,  we  a«ked ;  "  Is  the 
river  very  deep?"  ''Very,"  said  a  voice 
from  tlie  inside. 

"Is  there  a  man  who  will  show  us  a  ford?" 
we  asked  again. 

"  No,"  was  the  reply,  "  both  Jon  Olavr 
are  up  in  tlie  mountains,  but  one  of  the  girls 
will  do  just  as  well.  Here,  Thora,  go  and 
show  the  Englishman  the  Avay." 

Immediately  an  exceedingly  handsome 
young  woman  ran  out,  and  nodding  kindly  to 
me,  went  around  to  the  back  of  the  house, 
caught  a  pon}',  jjut  a  bridle  on  it,  and  not 
taking  the  trouble  to  fetch  a  saddle,  vaulted 
on  his  bare  back,  and  sitting  astride,  drove 
her  heels  into  his  sides  and  galloped  off  down 
the  river  bank  a.s  hard  as  she  could  go,  shout- 
ing for  us  to  follow. 

We  became  naturally  rather  excited  at  such 
a  display  of  dash  on  the  part  of  such  a  pretty 
girl,   and  started  off  immediately   in  chase. 


But  though  we  did  our  utmost  to  catch  her, 
she  increased  her  distance  hand  over  Inind. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  it ;  she  had  as 
much  courage  as  ever  we  could  boast  of.  and 
in  point  of  horsemanship  was  a  hundred 
yards  ahead  of  either  of  us. 

For  about  half  a  mile  we  rattled  along, 
when  suddenly  she  pulled  up  short  on  a  sand 
bank. 

"  You  can  cross  here,"  she  said,  ''  but  you 
must  be  careful.  Make  straight  for  that  rock 
right  over  there,  and  when  you  have  reached 
it,  you  will  be  able  to  see  the  cairn  of  stones 
we  built  to  show  the  landing-place." 

''  All  right,"  I  said.     "  Good-bye." 

She  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment  and  then 
said,  "I'll  come  through  with  you  ;  it  will  be 
safer." 

"Good  gracious,  Bjarni,  don't  let  her 
come."  I  said  ;  ''she  is  sure  to  be  drowned, 
and  I  can't  get  her  out  with  all  these  wet 
clothes  on ;  tell  her  to  go  back." 

But  before  I  was  half-way  through  the  sen- 
tence she  had  turned  her  horse  into  the 
water,  and  in  a  moment  was  twenty  yards 
into  the  river.  Of  course  we  followed  as 
quick  as  possible,  and  after  a  great  deal  of 
splashing  reached  the  middle  of  the  flood. 
"  Now,"  she  said,  bringing  her  horse  up 
abreast  with  mine,  and  pointing  with  her 
whip,  "there's  the  mark."  The  water  was 
running  level  with  the  horses'  withers,  and  it 
was  only  by  lifting  their  heads  very  high 
that  they  could  keep  their  noses  clear. 

"Good-bye,"  she  said,  "God  bless,"  and 
before  I  was  quite  aware  of  it  kissed  me  on 
the  cheek. 

I  was  about  to  return  the  compliment,  but 
she  was  gone,  and  a  few  minutes  afterward  we 
saw  her,  a  mere  speck  in  the  distance,  gallop- 
ing over  the  plain. 

Kissing  in  Iceland  is  a  custom  similar  to 
shaking  hands  here.  I  had  thought  of  it  in 
ordinary  situations,  but  a  kiss  in  the  midst  of 
boundless  water  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
strange.  It  was  certainly  the  wettest  one  1 
ever  had  in  mv  life. — Ex,- 


The  gifted  poetess,  Mollie  E.  Moore,  has 
won  fresh  laurels  by  her  last  spirited  effusion 
in  honor  of  Southern  heroes.  It  possesses 
the  ring  of  the  genuine  metal  that  touched 
and  stirred  so  many  hearts  when  she  so  graph- 
ically described  the  cliarge  of  tlie  Texas  Brig- 
ade at  the  Wilderness. 

"  Comrades,  both  living  and  aead,  ari^e 

And  pledge  me  in  silence  that  Wonderful  Past, 
With  its  bluody  fields  and  its  gloomy  ikies, 

And  its  hopes  sown  thick  on  the  battle  blast ; 
For  its  spirit  is  here  in  our  midst  to-day 

Breaking  and  blessing  the  bread  of  our  pain. 
Surely  the  stone  shall  be  rolled  away 

And  that  Fust  shall  rise  and  rejoice  again!" 
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CROWDED  OUT. 

The  extraordinary  pressure  of  matter  in 
other  departments  this  month,  has  compelled 
us,  greatly  against  our  inclination,  to  curtail 
the  space  usually  devoted  to  literary,  scientific 
and  domestic  matters.  We  shall  try  to  make 
amends  in  our  next  number,  for  the  short- 
comings of  this. 


CANNING  TOMATOES. 

The  fruit  and  vegetables  put  up  by  the 
Oneida  Community,  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  have  a 
high  reputation,  and  this  is  their  formula  for 
canning  tomatoes,  as  published  in  the  Oircular  : 

The  method  of  preserving  tomatoes  is  sim- 
ple. They  are  first  slightly  scalded,  suffi- 
ciently to  peel  nicely,  and  when  peeled,  are 
thrown  into  pans,  in  order  to  let  some  of  the 
watery  part  drain  off.  They  are  then  packed 
into  22  pound  cans,  leaving  just  room  enough 
for  a  large  spoonful  of  syrup.  This  syrup  is 
made  by  dissolving  2^  pounds  of  salt,  and  the 
same  amount  of  sugar,  in  one  gallon  of  water. 
The  cans  are  then  sealed  and  placed  on  sheet 
iron  pans,  holding  thirty-five  cans  each,  and 
lowered  into  a  vat  containing  boiling  water  of 
sufiicient  depth  to  cover  them.  If  a  can  is 
not  tight,  it  may  be  readily  discovered  by  the 
air  which  will  escape  through  the  hole,  caus- 
ing bubbles  to  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  leaky  can  should  be  immediately  taken 
out  and  the  hole  stopped.  All  kinds  of  vege- 
tables and  fruit  put  up  in  cans,  should  be  first 
tested  in  this  way  before  they  are  boiled. 
When  a  vat  full  of  tomatoes  has  thus  been 
tested  and  prepared,  tiie  pans  are  lowered  into 
the  vat,  one  top  of  the  other,  and  the  steam 
let  on,  allowing  the  tomatoes  to  boil  thirty 
minutes.  In  case  cans  larger  in  diameter  are 
used,  longer  cooking  will  be  necessary.  When 
the  tomatoes  are  done,  the  pans  and  their 
contents  are  hoisted  out,  and  the  cans,  after 
they  have  cooled  a  little,  are  vented  by  open- 
ing the  prick-hole  in  the  cap  with  the  solder- 
ing iron,  allowing  the  steam  to  escape,  and 
then  immediately  closing  the  aperture.  When 
the  cans  have  cooled,  if  all  right,  the  heads 
will  snap  in  by  a  slight  pressure,  showing  that 
there  is  a  good  vacuum. 

Peaches  are  pared,  the  cans  filled  with  them 
pressed  in  with  the  fingers,  when  syrup  (one 
pound  of  sugar  to  the  gallon  of  water)  is 
poured  in,  to  fill  all  the  interstices  between 
the  peaches  and  exclude  the  air.  They  are 
sealed,  tested  and  cooked,  the  same  as  toma- 
toes, boiling  about  the  same  length  of  time, 
dejiending,  however,  in  part,  upon  the  size  of 
the  fruit  and  the  kind  of  peaches.  Most 
other  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  simply 
require  slight  modifications  of  this  process. 


SCIENTIFIC  NOTES. 

A  Cheap  Method  with  Phosphates. 

Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  gives  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  a  method  of  using  phosphates, 
whether  refuse  bone-black,  Charleston,  or 
other  mineral  phosphates,  ground  fine,  with- 
out the  expense  of  dissolving  them  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  by  composting  them  with  decay- 
ing vegetable  or  animal  matter — best  with 
stable  manure.  He  proposes  that  the  farmer, 
when  he  collects  his  manure  into  piles,  or 
handles  it  over,  shall  sift  the  ground  phos- 
phate over  and  mix  with  it  in  the  proportion 
desired  to  make  it  efficient  as  a  fertilizer. 
The  action  of  this  decaying  vegetable  matter 
will  be  to  more  or  less  dissolve  the  phosphate, 
make  it  soluble  in  water  and  thus  render  it 
available  as  plant  food. 

The  Floridian  Cannibals. 

In  the  opinion  of  Professor  Wyman,  the 
ancient  mound-builders  of  Florida  were  can- 
nibals. This  conclusion  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  bone-heaps  contained 
human  bones,  which  were  broken  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  certain  animals  that  were 
killed  for  food.  The  splitting  of  the  bones 
had  been  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
the  inclosed  marrow. 


CAUGHT  A  SKELETON. 

A  ''skeleton  in  the  closet"  is  not  generally 
considered  a  pleasant  thing  to  have,  but  a 
recent  occurrence  in  Greensburg,  Pa.,  the 
Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry  says,  shows  that 
it  may  sometimes  answer  a  good  purpose.  A 
burglar  broke  into  a  physician's  office  in  that 
town,  and  opening  a  closet,  (while  his  compan- 
ion with  a  dark  lantern  was  in  another  part  of 
the  room,)  got  his  hands  between  the  jaws  of 
a  skeleton,  which,  being  adjusted  with  a  coil 
spring  and  kept  open  with  a  thread,  closed 
suddenly  on  tlie  intruding  hand  by  the  break- 
ing of  the  thread.  Startled  at  being  thus 
seized,  he  uttered  a  faint  shriek,  and  when 
his  companion  turned  his  lantern  toward  him, 
and  he  beheld  himself  in  the  grim  and  ghastly 
jaws  of  Death  himself,  be  became  so  over- 
powered by  fear  that  he  fainted  and  fell  in- 
sensible to  the  tioor,  pulling  the  skeleton 
down  upon  him,  and  making  so  much  noise 
that  his  companion  fled  immediately.  The 
doctor,  alarmed  at  the  noise  and  confusion, 
hastened  into  the  office  and  secured  the  ter- 
ror-stricken burglar,  still  held  by  the  skele^ 
ton. 
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CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

The  Crops. — Since  our  last,  there  has  been 
a  heavy  decline  in  the  Cotton  crop  prospects. 
The  State  averages,  according  to  the  September 
returns  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  are 
as  follows  : 

Virginia,  98 ;  North  Carolina,  87  (a  decline 
of  1-5  during  Augu.st;)  South  Carolina,  86; 
(a  decline  of  13;)  Georgia,  77  (a  decline  of 
17) ;  Florida,  77,  (a  decline  of  25;)  Alabama, 
8,  (a  decline  of  9) ;  Mississippi,  75  (a  decline 
ofl4;)  Louisiana,  62  (a  decline  of  21  ;)  Texas, 
64  (a  decline  of  41 ;)  Arkansas,  47  (a  decline 
of  40;)  Tennessee,  48  (a  decline  of  35.) 

There  are  several  causes  for  the  decline, 
prominent  among  which  is  severe  drought. 
In  a  few  localities  genial  rains  have  made  fine 
crops,  but  the  number  of  these  favored  spots 
is  very  small.  In  the  Atlantic  Cotton  States, 
cool  nights  and  heavy  rains  are  alleged  in 
some  counties  as  the  cause  of  the  decline. 
The  drought  has  prevented  the  increase  of 
insects  depredating  upon  the  cotton.  They 
are  reported  in  very  few  counties,  and  have 
been  nowhere  very  injurious. 

Corn,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  has 
proved  a  short  crop.  The  average  condition 
of  the  country  is  83 ;  the  maximum  109,  being 
in  South  Carolina,  and  the  minimum  37,  in 
Nebraska.  The  crop  reaches  the  average  or 
above,  only  in  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  California 
and  Oregon,  which  grow  less  than  one-twen- 
tieth of  the  whole.  All  the  rest  of  the  States 
are  below  the- average.  The  New  England, 
Middle  and.  Gulf  States  are  short  each  ten  per 
cent. ;  the  inland  Southern  States  twenty-five 
per  cent. ;  the  States  north  of  the  Ohio  fifteen 
per  cent. ;  the  Trans-Mississippi  States  thirty 
per  cent. ;  the  South  Atlantic  States  from 
Maryland  to  Georgia  as  a  whole,  one  per  cent, 
above  the  average. 

The  Market.s. — Cotton. — Charleston,  Sep- 
tember 18th. — Sales  to-day  about  1,000  bales. 
The  quotations  are  as  follows  : 

LIVERPOOL  CLASSIFICATION. 

Inferior 9  ©12 

Stained  and  Tinged  'I'D/'ii.lA 

Low  Ordinary  to  Good  Ordinary  ...13  0r,,l4 

Low  Middling 142(">14i 

Middling 14i(<t)15 

Strict  Middling 15J@15.y 

In    Sea   Islands  little  or  nothing  is  doing, 

but  few  bales  arriving. 


Rice. — The  market  is  quiet,  purchasers 
showing  but  little  disposition  as  yet  to  operate 
to  any  important  extent.  The  business  has 
been  limited,  and  at  somewhat  easy  rates. 
Sales  about  200  tierces  clean  Carolina,  among 
which  were  10  tierces  at  6\ ;  13  at  6| ;  2  at  7  ; 
152  on  private  terms.  Yesterday  the  article 
was  quiet  and  business  unimportant.  Quota- 
tions are  quite  nominal  at  6@6tC.  '~{i  lb.  for 
common  to  fair,  and  6:]-(rt>7c.  "J?)  Hj.  for  good. 

Bacon. — The  steady  advance  in  \' rices  has 
checked  the  demand,  and  we  note  a  moderate 
business  at  somewhat  unsettled  prices,  which 
are  difl5cult  to  quote,  the  asking  rate  being 
about  16V@17c.  for  prime  smoked  clear  rib 
sides ;  14^  felSc.  for  long  clears  and  clear 
ribs  ;  12@12jC.  ^  lb.  for  prime  smoked  shoul- 
ders.    The  market  is  but  lightly  supplied. 

Flour. — The  market  is  well  supplied  with 
most  qualities,  and  we  note  a  moderate  de- 
mand at  $4.75@5.25  %'?bbl.  for  super ;  $5  .50(5) 
6.25  tj?  bbl.  for  extra;  $6.50@7..50  1??  bbl.  for 
family;  and$S®S.50  "Jj?  bbl.  for  choice  family. 

Bagginr/. — Gunny  Cloth,  14J  and  15;  New 
York  Double  Anchor,  45  inches,  2|ths.,  15; 
Ludlow,  14|. 

Bale  Rope. — Manilla,  10;  "Western,  6J ; 
Richardson's  Bale  Rope,  Qh. 

Sugar  and  J/o/o.?.ses.  —  Cuba  Muscovado 
may  be  quoted  at  9@9.^c.  "^  lb.  Deraerara 
molasses  at  55@6-5c. ;  New  Orleans  is  at  — c. ; 
Muscovado,  at  42@47c.,  in  hhds,  sugar-hous^ 
svrup  at  32@.36c.  Refined  sugars  are  at  12c. 
f6r  crushed,  10|@llJc.  for  A,  lO-k.  for  B, 
10@,10^c.  for  C. 

Coffee. — There  is  a  quiet  feeling  in  this 
market ;  good  to  prime  Rio  grades  may  be 
quoted  at  20@22c.  in  jobbing  lots. 

Butter. — Dealers  have  fair  supplies  of  this 
article,  and  good  to  prime  New  York  State  is 
held  at  34(aT37c.  ^^  ft. 

Salt. — The  market  is  fully  supplied  and 
sells  in  a  retail  way  at  §1  l6@l  25  %)  sack 
from  store. 

Freight^!. — Coastwise — steam  to  New  York, 
ic  on  uplands  and  — c  on  Sea  Islands  ;  $1.75 
^  tierce  on  rice ;  60c.  %^  bbl.  on  rosin. 
To  Boston — steam.  |c.  on  uplands  ;  $2  25  ')^' 
tierce  on  rice.  To  Providence — steam,  via 
New  York,  -}  c  on  uplands.  To  Philadel- 
phia— steam,  jc.  on  uplands  ;  !?1.75  "^'  tierce 
on  rice  ;    60c.  "p'  bbl.  on  rosin  ;   $1  on  spirits. 

Liverpool,  September  18. — Noon. — Cotton 
stead V  ;  uplands,  8d. ;  Orleans,  8]d.  ;  sales 
12,000  bales,  including  2,000  for  export  and 
si)eculation  ;  sales  of  the  week  96,000,  of  which 
13,000  were  for  export  and  7,000  for  specula- 
tion ;  stock  in  port  796,000  including  283,000 
American  ;  receipts  of  the  week  42,000,  in- 
cluding 8,000  American  ;  actual  export  12,000 ; 
stock  alloat  29-3,000,  including  17,000  Ameri- 
can ;  sales  on  basis  of  middling  uplands, 
nothing  below  good  ordinary,  shipped  Sep- 
tember and  October,  8d  ;  do.  nothing  below 
low  middling  deliverable  October,  7  15-16d. 


•J.  MiLLin 


Cut-leaved  Weepivg  Birch. 
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Some  Thoughts  on  the   Labor  Question. 


SECOND   ARTICLE. 


But  the  principal  instrumentality  by  which  we  can  control  this  question  of  labor 
is  by  so  modifying  our  system  of  agriculture,  that  we  shall  use  less  than  one  half 
of  the  labor  which  we  employ  at  present  in  exclusive  cotton  culture.  No  change 
in  the  form  of  contracts  or  wages,  no  combinations  among  planters,  will  accomplish 
any  material  good.  The  negro  used  to  belong  to  us — we  now  belong  to  him.  It 
is  time  that  we  should  obtain  our  freedom.  He  knows  perfectly  well  that  under 
the  present  system  we  are  compelled  to  take  any  labor  which  offers,  whether  it  be 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  He  presumes  upon  this  knowledge,  and  we  are  at  his 
mercy.  But  if  we  employ  less  than  one  half  our  present  number,  we  should  have 
opportunity  for  selection,  we  can  demand  certificates  of  good  character,  and  we 
can  turn  off  a  hand  when  he  does  not  do  his  duty,  knowing  that  we  can  replace 
him.  In  that  event,  it  is  asked  what  is  to  become  of  the  rest,  whom  we  do  not 
employ?  In  a  qualified  sense,  that  is  not  our  concern.  We  are  commanded  to 
love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  but  we  are  not  commanded  to  love  our  neighbor, 
either  black  or  white,  any  better  than  ourselves.  Self  protection  is  the  first  law  of 
nature.  If  in  securing  this  result,  others  suffer,  it  is  their  misfortune,  and  not  our 
fault ;  but  want  would  drive  the  persons  referred  to,  to  petty  trades  and  occupa- 
tions, in  which  they  could  obtain  subsistence. 

What  changes  in  our  system  are  proposed  ?  In  situations  suitable  for  them,  the 
establishment  of  hay  farms.  In  the  sickly  sections  near  the  coast,  the  hay  crop 
could  be,  cut  and  baled  before  the  sickly  season  begins.  No  labor  is  requisite, 
except  at  hay  harvest,  when  we  can  afford  to  pay  the  highest  wages  for  hands. 
With  the  improved  machinery,  it  costs  less  than  two  dollars  per  ton  to  save  a  crop 
of  hay.  The  rice  lands  would  make  the  best  possible  meadows.  A  good  acre  of 
hay  xoill  ordinarily  sell  for  as  much  as  a  fair  acre  of  rice.  The  expense  in  one  case 
is  heavy,  in  the  other,  it  is  comparatively  a  trifle.  The  demand  is  as  steady  as  it 
is  for  rice,  for  horses  must  eat  as  well  as  men.  In  Lombardy,  the  marcite 
meadows  (that  is  those  which  can  be  irrigated  in  winter)  rent  for  from  sixty  to  one 
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huudred  dollars  per  acre,  while  hay  only  brings  ten  dollars  per  ton.  Our  rice 
fields  are  adapted  to  this  marcite  irrigation.  Lands  suitable  for  hay  farms  are  those 
near  a  railroad,  or  market,  and  which  are  either  bottom  lands,  or  rich  uplands 
with  a  clay  foundation.  The  farmer  who  has  probably  made  the  most  clear 
money  by  legitimate  farming,  according  to  the  investment,  in  Georgia  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  has  derived  an  income  of  from  six  to  ten  thousand  dollars  a 
year  from  hay  alone,  planting  no  other  crop.  His  grass  lauds  have  varied  from 
eighty  to  one  huudred  acres  during  that  time.  This  hay  farm  is  near  Augusta,  in 
a  section  supposed  to  be  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  artificial  grasses. 

But  the  method  of  controlling  labor  which  is  of  most  general  application,  is  the 
cutting  down  our  cotton  crop,  sowing  small  grain  to  greater  extent,  sowing  the 
grasses,  and  making  all  our  arrangements  bear  upon  the  support  of  a  large  number 
of  live  stock,  particularly  sheep  and  cattle.  Hog§  we  cannot  raise  for  market,  as 
they  require  too  much  grain,  and  the  negroes  love  pork  too  well.  Colts  are  also 
too  costly,  though  every  farmer  should  raise  his  own  mules  or  horses.  But  sheep 
and  cattle  require  ouly  pasturage  and  hay.  lu  many  favored  localities,  only  pas- 
turage is  necessary. 

It  is  not  intended  to  undervalue  cotton.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  its 
value  to  us,  when  raised  in  due  proportion  to  other  farm  products.  But  it  may  be 
made  a  scourge  to  the  laud  and  the  planter.  A  man  may  become  cotton  poor  as 
well  as  land  poor.  If  he  sells  $.5,000  worth  of  cotton,  and  it  costs  him  36,000  to 
make  it,  including  interest,  wear  of  land,  taxes,  fertilizers,  supplies,  labor,  black- 
smiths' bills,  loss  and  depreciation  of  live  stock,  and  the  value  of  his  own  time  at  a 
reasonable  salary,  he  is  $  1 ,000  poorer  by  the  operation. 

Suppose  a  farmer  owns  five  hundred  acres  of  land.  The  following  would  be  a 
labour-saving  division  and  appropriation  of  it :  Let  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  be 
devoted  to  arable  purposes,  and  the  rest  to  grazing.  The  two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  might  be  divided  into  five  fields  of  fifty  acres  each.  The  following  rotation 
would  be  a  good  one:  1.  Cotton  and  corn  in  suitable  proportions.  2.  Oats  sown 
in  August,  on  the  corn  and  cotton  laud.  3.  Rye,  or  rye  and  wheat,  sowed  iu 
Augus|..  4  and  5.  Clover,  if  the  land  is  suitable;  if  not,  the  fourth  year  rest,  if  not 
grazed,  and  the  fifth  year,  sheep  and  cattle  penned  upou  it  every  night  during  the 
year,  using  a  movable  fence.  An  ordinary  farm  of  five  huudred  acres  will  sustaiu 
five  hundred  sheep,  besides  the  crops  iu  the  above  rotation.  The  oats  and  rye  will 
feed  them  during  the  winter  nearly,  or  entirely,  without  injury  to  the  grain.  Five 
hands  would  be  sufficient  for  such  a  farm,  and  to  manage  the  live  stock. 

During  the  first  year,  about  the  following  results  might  be  expected  on  an  ordi- 
nary farm  without  manure : 

25  acres  in  cotton,  12  bags  at  15  cents $700 

25  acres  iu  corn,  2o()  bushels,  at  ^1.00 250 

50  acres  iu  oats,  500  bushels,  at  75  cents    375 

25  acres  in  rye,  at  81.00 liOO 

25  acres  in  wheat,  150  bushels  at  $1. 50  225 

Increase  and  nuitton  .'^ulcs  of  500  sheep 500 

Wool,  3  lbs.  per  head,  at  33  cents  per  pound 500 

Manure  at  81.00  per  load ._500 

$3,250 
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The  next  year  the  cotton  and  corn  would  be  more  than  doubled  from  the  penning 
of  five  hundred  sheep  on  fifty  acres,  and  also  annually  with  the  other  crops,  until 
the  completion  of  the  rotation.  It  will  be  observed  that  only  fifty  acz-es  annually 
on  this  rotation  are  unploughed  crops. 

It  may  be  asked  what  is  the  use  of  the  other  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  ?  They 
will  pay  without  labor,  by  grazing.  There  is  not  an  acre  of  brooinsedge  that  will 
not  put,  in  the  run  of  a  year  one  dollar's  worth  of  flesh  on  a  colt,  calf,  or  of  flesh 
and  wool  on  one  or  more  lambs.  If  it  does  this,  it  is  paying  ten  per  cent,  interest 
on  ten  dollars.  Few  planters  would  be  unwilling  to  sell  their  whole  plantation  at 
ten  dollai's  per  acre.  What  reliable  railroad  or  bank  stocks  pay  more  than  ten  per 
cent.  ?  And  there  is  this  difference.  The  railroad  shares  do  not  get  any  larger, 
the  land  becomes  more  valuable  by  judicious  grazing. 

It  is  objected  that  we  cannot  raise  valuable  artificial  grasses  for  live  stock.  The 
truth  of  this  objection  is  denied.  But  allowing  it  to  be  well  founded,  we  have  two 
grasses,  which  answer  very  well  for  the  successful  raising  of  medium  sized  live 
stock  of  the  diflTerent  kinds ;  these  are  broomsedge,  kept  closely  grazed,  and  Bermuda 
grass.  The  latter,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  will  aflford  more  grazing  and  hay 
than  any  of  the  artificial  grasses  in  their  best  climates. 

Many  persons  suppose  that  there  is  no  money  in  either  sheep  or  cattle.  They 
are  right,  as  stock  raising  is  at  present  conducted  at  the  South.  It  has  been  with 
us  an  incident,  rather  than  a  business  of  the  farm.  Most  planters  have  a  few  sheep 
and  "cattle.  They  become  poor  in  the  Winter,  improve  in  the  Spring,  and  become 
fat  in  the  Fall;  we  then  offer  them  for  sale  when  beef  and  mutton  are  drugs.  If 
we  offered  the  same  animals  fat,  in  March  and  April,  they  would  bring  a  fine 
price.  But  this  fine  price  is  obtained  by  the  drovers  of  Kentucky,  who  then 
supply  our  markets.  We  can  raise  fiit  beef  and  mutton,  more  cheaply  than  it  can. 
be  done  in  Kentucky,  from  our  superior  natural  advantages. 

If  live  stock  raising  were  to  become  general  at  the  South,  the  market  could  not 
be  glutted.  After  our  home  market  is  supplied,  the  Northern  markets  are  open  to 
us.  A  car  can  be  chartered  from  Atlanta  to  Chicago  for  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  dollars.  A  double  deck  car  will  transport  two  hundred  sheep.  This  would 
be  less  than  one  dollar  per  head.  They  could  be  shipped  to  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York,  at  the  same  rates. 

We  have  remarkable  natural  facilities  for  successful  stock  raising  on  the  largest 
scale.  In  Southwestern  Georgia,  the  men  who  have  money  are  not  the  cotton 
planters,  but  the  sheep  men,  some  of  whose  flocks  vary  from  one  thousand  to  three 
thousand,  and,  in  one  instance,  five  thousand. 

But  this  paper  is  already  too  extensive.  In  it  have  been  presented  simply 
heads  of  thought.  The  readers  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  are  urged  to  reflect 
upon  them.  The  writer  has  arrived  at  his  conclusions,  not  hastily,  but  after 
long  and  careful  study.  For  our  soil,  climate  and  products,  the  negroes  can  be 
made  our  best  field  laborers.  This  result  can  be  accomplished,  by  using  less  field 
labor,  by  causing  the  ground  to  do  a  large  portion  of  its  own  work,  by  giving  it  a 
value  independent  of  labor,  by  thus  inducing  competition  among  the  blacks, 
making  character  among  them  valuable. 
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In  conclusion,  Southern  farmers  are  requested  to  examine  the  agricultural  practice 
of  those  countries  which  never  had  slaves.  Long  experience  has  shown  them  the 
best  methods  of  managing  their  farms  with  free  labor.  If  we  are  wise,  we  shall 
not  be  blindly  wedded  to  past  habits,  but  will  imitate  their  example  so  far  as 
climate  and  products  will  allow  it.  They  will  find  the  suggestions  of  this  paper 
sustained  by  the  practice  of  the  most  prosperous  States  of  Christendom. 

C.  W.  HOWARD. 


The  Old  Homes  and  the  Nevsr. 

« 

It  is  only  the  wealthy  who  can  afford  to  live  in  habitual  discomfort.  Those  who 
are  poor  will  inevitably  sink  in  the  social  scale  if  they  do  not  make  their  homes 
comfortable.  With  a  comfortable  home,  a  man  must  not  lose  his  self-respect ;  he 
may  even  hope  to  rise  to  wealth ;  at  all  events  he  has  a  consciousness  of  having 
something  which  is  valuable,  something  which  is  dear  to  him,  perhaps  to  othei-s, 
and  with  this  possession  he  need  not  envy  those  whom  fortune  has  favored  more 
than  himself  The  man  who  has  a  comfortable  home  is  a  happier  man,  is  really  a 
more  respectable  man,  than  he  whose  Avealth  tempts  him  to  be  forever  changing  his 
quarters. 

Now,  in  my  last  paper,  I  labored  to  prove  that  our  lowland  planters  have  no 
homes ;  that  since  the  practice  was  generally  adopted  of  going  into  summer  quar- 
ters, they  never  have  had  real  homes  ;  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  deny  that  their 
lives  had  a  strange  fascination — a  fascination  so  strong  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  should  still  cling  fondly  to  the  old  fashions.  To  the  children  of  the  planter, 
what  a  world  of  enjoyment  was  comprehended  in  the  very  name  of  a  plantation. 
It  meant  holiday — freedom  from  school  and  all  its  petty  vexations — it  meant  all 
kinds  of  sport — the  dog  and  the  gun — the  fields  for  bird-shooting,  the  woods  for 
deer  and  fox-hunting  ;  the  horse  always  ready  for  the  young  master  to  go  wherever 
inclination  or  caprice  might  direct.  Nor  were  the  planter's  daughters  without  their 
share  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  plantation.  There  was  the  horse  to  ride,  or  to  drive, 
walks  shady  in  spring  and  sunny  in  winter.  A  sort  of  garden,  where  they  could 
make  believe  at  horticulture ;  and,  above  all,  a  life  of  freedom  from  restraint,  all 
the  more  enjoyed  because  it  was  felt  that  it  would  soon  be  over.  To  the  planter's 
friends,  the  plantation  meant  open  and  unostentatious  hospitality ;  a  pleasant  retreat 
from  the  cares  of  city  business,  and  the  enjoyment  of  rural  sports  and  winter 
recreations.  All  day  life  was  pleasant  out  of  doora,  and  the  evening  was  generally 
a  scene  of  social  festivity.  Sweet  to  every  lowland  man  or  woman  is  the  memory 
of  a  lowland  plantation  ;  and  where  the  master  and  mistress  saw  happiness  thus 
enjoyed  through  their  means,  it  was  most  natural  that  it  should  be  reflected  back 
upon  themselves.     Yes,  I  repeat,  sweet  is  the  memory  of  a  lowland  plantation. 

And  how  is  it  with  the  pineland — the  summer  house  ?  The  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment were  very  different,  but  not  the  less  pleasant;  there  were  the  charms  of 
social  life  easy  and  unrestrained.  The  claims  of  business  over,  and  the  master 
abandoned  himself  to  the  delights  of  meeting  and  chatting  with  his  neighbors. 
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With  no  business,  properly  so-called,  beyond  the  mere  domestic  cares  of  the  house- 
hold, the  mistress  was  glad  to  end  the  JNIay  day  by  a  gossip  with  the  ladies  of  the 
place.  The  youths  who  had  not  yet  entered  ostensibly  into  business,  enjoyed  to 
the  utmost  that  pleasure  which  is  now  called  loafing.  But,  oh,  it  is  like  a  resur- 
rection of  old  delights,  when  we  call  back  the  memory  of  these  pleasures  which 
the  sexes  enjoyed  in  common.  The  promenade  by  moonlight,  the  ride,  the  drive, 
the  extempore  dancing  parties,  the  more  stately  and  elaboi'ate  ball;  ah,  my  reader, 
figure  them  if  you  can,  but  from  the  memory  of  an  old  resident  they  never  can  be 
effaced.  What  though  everything  be  changed — though  ten  sear  winters  stand 
between  the  past  and  the  present — though  a  political  blight,  involving  poverty  and 
humiliation,  rises  gloomily  over  the  scene,  memory  rises  triumphant  over  all  these 
rude  checks,  still  murmuring  in  my  ears  the  pathetic  music  of  the  pines  as  they 
slowly  wave  their  lofty  heads  before  the  pressure  of  the  breeze — still  flit  before  ray 
eyes  gentle  and  lovely  fonus,  many  of  whom,  alas,  are  lost  forever  to  the  world 
and  to  me ;  still  peal  in  my  ears  the  merry  sound  of  the  fiddle,  with  the  piercing 
notes  of  the  triangle,  and  a  group  of  happy  young  men  and  girls  present  them- 
selves, going  through  the  evolutions  of  the  brilliant  cotilion,  the  stately  country 
dance,  or  the  exhilarating  six-handed  reel.  A  six-handed  reel !  is  there  any  dance 
in  the  world  to  be  named  in  comparison  with  it?  And  could  it  be  danced  by  any 
but  pineland  people?  Nay,  can  it  be  danced  anywhere  but  in  the  pineland  ?  Per- 
haps it  may,  but  I  have  never  seen  it.  With  these  memories  still  floating  in  my 
brain,  can  I  forget  pineland  life,  or  cease  to  love  it,  to  linger  over  it,  and  bless  it  ? 

But — and  most  momentous  is  this  but — these  were  the  enjoyments  of  people 
who  could  aflTord  thus  to  enjoy  themselves.  They  had  no  great  amount  of  comfort ; 
in  fact,  in  the  sort  of  tent  life  which  they  lived,  real  positive  comfort  was  out  of 
the  question ;  but  they  did  enjoy  themselves  hugely — and  who  does  not  enjoy  tent 
life  when  |it  does  not  last  too  long,  and  when  all  sorts  of  good  things  may  be^ 
obtained  at  little  labor  and  expense  ?  A  poor  people  who  live  in  habitual  di.scom- 
fort  must  inevitably  become  poorer,  lose  their  self-respect,  and  with  it  their  place 
in  society.  A  poor  man  cannot  afibrd  to  have  two  homes.  All  of  his  energies  are 
required  to  make  one  comfortable.  Our  people  are  compelled,  or  soon  will  be  com- 
pelled to  make  their  choice ;  shall  it  be  cotton,  and  poverty,  and  fever,  or  health 
and  competence,  and  respectability  in  the  pinelands. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  the  home  of  the  low  countryman  may  be. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  in  a  situation  where  he  may  have  a  reasonable  hope 
of  enjoying  health.  No  reasonable  man  will  expect  to  find  this  on  the  cotton  lands. 
If  then  he  would  remain  at  or  near  his  native  country,  he  must  go  into  the  pine- 
land. There  he  will  select  a  spot  on  which  he  may  build  his  house  so  as  to  have 
a  pineland  grove  of  from  ten  to  twenty  acres  surrounding  it.  In  this  grove  he  will 
put  his  farm  houses.  For  the  immediate  comfort  of  his  family,  he  will  have  a 
garden,  which  need  not  be  large,  for  with  judicious  management  a  small  piece  of 
land  will  amply  supply  his  wants.  An  orchard  he  must  have  as  indispensable  to 
his  comfort ;  not  too  large,  for  fruit  trees  are  dainty  dames,  and  require  a  great 
deal  of  kind  treatment  to  make  them  behave  themselves  well ;  and  the  proprietor 
^ould  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  orchard  is  to  be  not  only  %  source  of 
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comfort  to  his  family,  but  of  future  wealth  lu  this  climate,  where  the  fig  is  so  easily 
propagated,  aud  developes  itself  in  such  perfection,  it  is  really  a  reproach  to  every 
homestead,  if  the  summer  season  should  see  the  breakfast  table  witliout  figs.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  virtue  of  the  fig.     It  should  be  dried  aud  sold  in  the  market. 

Accustomed  as  our  people  have  been  to  look  to  cotton  only  as  money,  I  know  it  looks 
very  like  small  dealing  to  be  looking  for  money  in  such  objects,  but,  my  dear  friends, 
remember  that  times  have  changed,  that  cotton  has  turned  its  back  upon  you,  and 
that  if  you  should  prosper,  you  must  do  as  farmers  do  in  other  parts  of  the  world ; 
and  the  more  sources  of  small  gains  he  can  get  around  him,  the  more  he  will  be 
apt  to  thrive.  Not  only  the  comfort  of  the  household,  but  a  rea.sonable  hope  of 
pecuniary  gain  will  suggest  the  planting  of  a  vineyard 

Need  I  say  anything  of  the  stock  farm  ?  Of  course  it  will  naturally  suggest 
itself  to  every  intelligent  farmer  who  has  a  real  home.  Then  will  the  butcher  pay 
him  for  hogs,  sheep  and  calves.  He  may  even  venture  to  raise  horses  for  his  farm 
use,  if  not  for  sale  ;  and  in  the  poultry  yard  we  may  hope  again  to  see  the  almost 
extinct  capon. 

By  no  means  neglect  the  mulberry  tree.  Mr.  Chisolm  has  shown  us  what  profits 
accrue  to  the  silk  raiser.  It  will  be  the  work  of  years  to  realize  this  profit,  but 
we  can  at  once  raise  the  cocoons,  and  sell  them.  It  is  somewhat  like  what  we  still 
do  with  cotton  ;  we  sell  the  raw  material  and  leave  to  others  the  greater  profits  to 
be  derived  from  working  it  np.  If  we  can  only  get  real  homes  for  ourselves,  and 
we  begin  with  modestly  selling  our  cocoons,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  will 
sell  the  silk. 

When  I  think  of  our  unhappy  country,  when  I   see  the  splendid  climate  that 

blesses  her,  the  facility  with  which  abundance  may  be  had,  of  all  things  necessary 

for  both  wealth  and  comfort,  and  see  how  little  of  either  is  actually  enjoyed,  I  feel 

%lmost  a  savage  spite  at  the  miserable  cotton  which  continually  tempts  our  people 

away  from  the  path  to  independence  by  its  meretricious  allurements.     Now  is  the 

time  for  our  people  to  move  decidedly.    They  have  lingered  so  long  over  the  stale  and 

worn  flesh  pots  of  old  Egypt,  that  they  are  nearly  starved.     A  short  time  longer 

on  the  pestilential  cotton  fields,  and  they  will  lose  even  the  power  of  getting  away. 

Too  long  have  they  toyed  with  the  deceitful  siren.     Break  at  once  her  deadly  chains 

and  strike  an  honest  and  a  manlv  blow  for  independence. 

BERKLEY. 


What  Can  be  Done  for  the  State  Agricultural  Society?. 


The  languishing  condition  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  constrains  its  officers 
to  appeal  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  for  help  This  appeal  ought  not  to  pass 
unheeded,  but  it  becomes  the  farmers  to  look  into  thi.s  matter  and  to  see  where  the 
trouble  lies.  No  doubt  the  farmers  sympathise  with  the  gentlemen  who  are  so 
earnestly  trying  to  relieve  the  Society  from  its  present  dilemma ;  but  this  is  a  prac- 
tical business  question  of  interest  to  all  business  men,  and  free  discussion  must  be 
allowed.    « 
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EVERY  GOOD  FARMER   APPROVES   THE   MAIN   OBJECT,    BUT   THE   SYSTEM  MUST  BE 

REVISED. 

It  must  therefore  not  be  assumed  tluit  we  design  to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  obtaining  the  relief  asked  for.  On  the  contrary,  we  propose  to  appeal  to  the 
leading  men  in  the  Society  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 

The  fact  cannot  be  disguised  that  the  farmers  and  the  cotton  and  rice  planters, 
as  a  class,  have  taken,  comparatively,  little  interest  in  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, since  the  war.  Why  is  this  ?  The  planter  answers,  that  he  has  neither  time 
nor  money  to  spend  upon  it,  and  he  sees  no  practical  good  in  it.  This  seems  a 
harsh  judgment,  but  with  the  planter  it  is  true,  and  it  is  useless  to  dispute  the  point 
with  him.  Does  this,  however,  settle  the  question  against  the  Society  ?  May  not 
the  Society  be  made  of  great  use,  of  practical  money  value  to  every  farmer  in  the 
State,  who  will  avail  himself  of  its  offers.     We  propose  to  show,  that 

EVERY  FARMER,  RICH  OR  POOR,  MAY  BE  BENEFITED, 

if  a  change  is  made  in  the  premium  list.  Experience  teaches  (although  she  has  a 
hard  task,  even  with  intelligent  officers  of  Agricultural  Societies)  that  the  war  has 
changed  things  considerably. 

Before  the  war,  the  wealthy  planter,  or  the  well-to-do  farmer,  could  afford  to 
indulge  his  fancy  in  rearing  fine  stock,  without  pecuniary  loss.  On  some  planta- 
tions, it  was  a  source  of  profit.  Labor  was  cheap  and  under  the  control  of  the 
planter.  The  expense  of  keeping  and  pasturing  brood  mares  and  cattle  of  the  best 
blood,  was  scarcely  felt.  Money  was  abundant,  and  the  deman'd  for  horses,  mules 
and  cattle,  which  only  consumed  the  waste  of  the  plantations,  was  constant.  Agri- 
cultural Societies  stimulated  competition,  and  furnished  a  market  for  the  best  cattle, 
and  we  venture  to  say,  for  the  best  bred  horses  in  America.  Every  planter  felt 
more  or  less  interest  in  the  rearing  of  fine  stock.  The  stock  premium  list  was  then, 
the  important  feature,  at  all  Agricultural  Fairs.  Since  the  war  the  effort  has  been 
made  to  revive  that  main  feature,  and  not  one  planter  in  one  hundred  is  ready  for 
it.  It  was  a  lame  effort  to  do  that  which  was  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  the  case. 
What  is  the  result  ?  Simply,  that  the  Societies  have  had  a  sort  of  galvanized 
existence.  Fairs  have  not  been  attended  by  farmers,  but  have  been  mainly  sus- 
tained by  merchants  and  other  towns-people,  for  the  benefit  of  their  towns  and  cities. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  ENTERPRISE  OF  TOWNS-PEOPLE 

is  worthy  of  all  praise.  Prompted  by  their  own  interest,  they  have  contributed  to 
the  prosperity  of  their  towns.  They  provide  handsome  Fair  Grounds  and  con- 
tribute liberally  to  the  premium  fund.  They  invite  farmers  to  exhibit  their  pro- 
ducts and  to  contend  for  premiums.  It  is  a  safe  investment  in  their  line  of  business, 
and  they  make  money  by  encouraging  the  Agricultural  Society.  Why  does  not 
the  farmer  respond  to  their  call  ?  Simply  because 

TO  CONTEND  FOR  A  PREMIUM  UNDER  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM  IS  TO  LOSE  MONEY, 
BUT  THERE  IS  A  WAY  TO  PLACE  THE  FARMER  ON  THE  SAME  FOOTING  WITH 
THE  MERCHANT,  VIZ  :    BY  CONTENDING  FOR  THE   PREMIUM  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

If  the  Society  offers  to  every  farmer,  rich  and  poor,  (whether  he  has  poor  or  rich 
land)  a  premium  list  which  induces  him  to  enter  for  the  contest,  and  to  do  jmt  ex- 
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actly  what  he  ought  to  do,  to  thrive  in  his  business,  (and  if  he  wins  the  premium,  to 
make  a  handsome  profit  besides,)  will  he  not  make  his  little  investment  in  that  So- 
ciety, with  the  same  certainty  of  gain,  as  does  the  merchant  and  hotel  keeper? 
Would  the  farmer  then  say  '■  What's  the  use  of  the  Society  ?"  Does  the  ginger  bread 
vendor,  at  the  gate,  say,  what's  the  use  of  the  Fair?  The  design  of  all  Agricultural 
Societies  is  to  encourage  good  farming — profitable  farming. 

THE  MAIN  PREMIUMS  OFFERED  BY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  SHOULD  BE  FOR  THE 

BEST  FARMING. 

Not  for  the  best  bull  yearling,  which  eats  his  head  oflf  per  annum  ;  not  for  the 
best  acre  of  wheat,  which  costs  double  the  price  of  the  wheat  to  make  it ;  not  for 
the  best  saddle  hoi'se  purchased  from  a  Kentuckian  by  a  merchant's  clerk  two 
hours  before  he  is  ridden  into  the  ring,  but /or  the  best  farming  according  to  the  chalices 
of  the  farmer. 

For  example :  Liberal  premiums,  (of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  the 
smallest,  one  thousand  dollai's  for  the  largest.)  paid  in  money,  for  the  best  managed 
farms,  embracing  all  the  departments  of  farm  economy,  adapted  to  the  country ; 
farm  improvements ;  farm  comforts  ;  farm  profits,  in  proportion  to  the  investment 
and  to  the  quality  of  the  laud.  Premiums  to  be  offered  on  farms  in  five  classes, 
each  of  a  certain  number  of  acres  under  cultivation,  ranging  from  ten  acres  the 
first,  to  one  hundred  or  more  the  last,  the  premiums  according  to  the  class. 

The  plan  is  simple,  and  invites  every  enterprising  farmer  iu  the  State  to  enter  for 
a  premium ;  and  he,  of  course,  becomes  a  member  of  the  Society,  paying  his  small 
initiation  fee. 

In  contending  for  the  premium  on  his  class  of  farm,  he  does  not  lose  a  dollar, 
because  the  premium  is  oflfered  for  the  most  profitable  farming  according  to  his 
chances,  and  only  stimulates  him  to  do  what  he  ought  to  do,  for  his  own  interest. 
Each  class  contending  for  its  own  premium  and  for  none  other,  there  is  no  conflict 
between  the  classes. 

By  the  aid  of  the  Granges,  without  interfering  with  their  regular  duties,  the  best 
farmer  of  each  class,  in  each  county,  can  be  ascertained,  and  a  full  report  of  the 
management  of  the  best  farming  of  each  class,  in  each  county,  sent  up  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Society,  at  Columbia,  will  give  the  committee  the  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  farm  management  of  the  successful  contestants  in  the  counties  below,  and  the 
premiums  would  be  awarded  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  committee. 

While  we  do  not  question  the  ability  of  the  officers  of  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety to  manage  its  aflfairs,  we  respectfully  submit  this  plan  for  a  change  in  the 
system  of  premiums.  N.  H.  DAVIS. 

Largest  Peach  Orchard  in  the  World. — Shellcross,  who  resides  near 
Middlctown,  Delaware,  the  HorticnltnrlM  says,  owns  the  largest  peach  or(!hard  in 
the  world.  Last  year  he  shipped  to  New  York  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  baskets  of  fruit,  and  it  is  estimated  that  he  lost,  by  being  unable  to  pro- 
cure labor  to  pick,  about  twenty  five  thousand  baskets  more.  On  several  days  he 
loaded,  from  his  orchard,  ten  car  loads.  Mr.  Shellcross'  orchard  reaches  along  the 
public  road  for  more  than  eight  miles — generally  on  either  side — and  covers  an 
extent  of  upwards  of  one  thousand  acres. 
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"I  and  Time  against  the  V/orld." 


Some  years  since,  a  gentleman  in  ill  health  in  one  of  our  Southern  towns,  was 
directed  by  his  physicians  to  go  upon  a  farm  in  a  blue  limestone  country,  and  use 
the  limestone  water,  which  was  a  special  remedy  in  his  case.  Accordingly  he 
removed  to  a  frontier  region  which  the  Indians  had  just  left,  and  by  the  use  of  the 
water,  and  by  an  active  life  on  the  farm  in  hunting,  his  health  was  restored.  This 
result  was  scarcely  accomplished,  when  he  was  almost  stunned  by  the  intelligence 
that  he  would  be  compelled  to  pay  a  heavy  endorsement  debt  for  a  friend.  This 
occurred  during  the  panic  of  1837  and  1838.  His  property  was  sold  at  a  fearful 
sacrifice,  to  pay  this  debt.  He  was  left  without  a  negro  or  an  acre  of  land.  Pre- 
viously to  his  removal  to  the  frontier,  he  had  led  a  literary  and  professional  life. 
Away  from  friends,  in  a  new  country,  wholly  ignorant  of  business,  with  a  wife  and 
children  accustomed  to  affluence,  the  situation  was  sufficiently  gloomy. 

At  this  time  it  chanced  that  a  former  associate  paid  him  a  visit  in  his  log  cabin, 
and  when  he  went  away,  left  by  mistake,  Lockhart's  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
The  gentleman  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  in  looking  over  the  volume,  found  this 
sentence  in  one  of  Scott's  letters  to  Lockhart.  "  I  and  time  against  the  w^orld." 
The  failure  of  the  Ballantynes  had  just  been  announced.  Scott  had  been  made 
responsible  for  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  he  had  nothing  to  pay  it  with 
but  his  brains.  He  was  then  a  very  old  man.  But  he  did  not  whine  or  complain, 
or  give  up  in  despair.  He  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  went  to  work,  and  before 
his  death  the  debt  was  paid  and  his  beloved  Abbottsford  was  saved. 

The  effect  of  the  sentence  which  Ave  have  quoted  was  electric  upon  the  person 
whose  losses  we  have  described.  He  thus  reasoned  with  himself:  "If  Scott  in  his 
old  age  could  pay  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  with  his  brain,  it  is  unmanly  in 
me,  with  youth,  health,  a  clear  conscience,  and  a  clear  head  to  despond."  He 
adopted  as  his  motto,  "  I  and  time  against  the  world."  Addressing  himself  to 
work  with  vigor,  while  in  his  ignorance  of  business  many  false  steps  were  taken, 
his  labors  were  ultimately  crowned  with  success,  and  were  rewarded  by  a  compe- 
tency for  himself  and  family. 

Could  a  better  motto  than  this,  "  I  and  time  against  the  world,"  be  adopted  by 
the  suffering  farmers  of  the  South  ?  Our  situation  is,  indeed,  in  many  respects,  a 
painful  one.  Our  losses  have  been  fearful.  Our  social  system  has  been  disor- 
ganized. Our  labors  have  been  unremunerative.  But  what  of  that  ?  We  are 
men,  with  the  nerves,  sinews,  muscle,  minds,  and  hearts  of  men.  We  own  the  soil. 
Let  us  not  part  with  our  heritage.  When  has  it  happened  in  all  history,  that  the 
owners,  not  renters  of  the  soil,  who  managed  it  well  in  an  average  term  of  years, 
have  not  been  the  most  solidly  prosperous  citizens  of  the  State  ? 

Agriculture  is  subject  to  depressions  of  greater  or  less  duration.  These  are  the 
clouds  upon  its  sky.  Behind  them  are  always  the  genial  sun,  and  the  calm  blue 
vault.  The  owners  of  the  soil,  under  God,  can  be,  if  they  will,  the  controllers  of 
themselves  and  of  the  State.  Railroads  have  their  panics.  Banks  break,  large 
commercial  capital  is  engulfed  in  the  waves  of  a  single  adventure.     But  the  soil 
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does  not  break,  its  silent  bosom  is  disturbed  by  no  panic,  it  cannot  be  embezzled, 
nor  can  it  run  away.  Those  who  hold  it,  hold  the  overmastering  power  of  the 
State.  Whatever  be  political  or  commercial  changes,  men  must  be  fed  and  clothed 
by  the  farmer.     To  him  all  other  classes  must  resort. 

Though  the  government  may  be  against  us,  though  hirelings  may  defy  us,  in  the 
convulsion  which  has  given  them  a  temporary  importance,  yet  if  we  pursue  the 
even  tenor  of  our  way,  improving  our  soil,  filling  our  cribs  and  barns,  relying 
largely  upon  the  earth's  own  labors,  success  must  attend  our  efforts. 

In  the  management  of  the  soil  we  have  made  mistakes  since  the  war."  We  must 
correct  them  by  a  diversified  husbandry.  If  our  former  methods  have  failed,  we 
must  adopt  new  ones.     We  must  learn  by  conversation,  observation,  and  reading. 

It  is  pitiful  to  see  planters  by  inheritance  succumbing  to  misfortune,  running 
away  from  their  lands  and  seeking  trade  in  the  towns.  It  is  a  desertion  of  their 
colors  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  It  is  a  practical  slander  of  our  mother  earth. 
Better  by  far  to  adopt  Scott's  language,  "  I  and  time  against  the  world,"  and  by 
improved  husbandry,  make  the  old  plantation  exceed  the  vigor  of  its  youth. 

H. 


Small   Industries. 


The  operations  of  another  year  are  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  planter  finds  his 
balance  sheet  in  no  very  flattering  condition.  He  commenced  the  year's  opera- 
tions on  a  lien.  He  bought  fertilizers  on  a  credit,  bought  corn,  bought  bacon,  and 
bought  everything  at  high  prices,  to  "  run  the  farm."  He  has  had  droughts,  rains, 
and  inefficient  labor  to  contend  with,  and  now  the  prospect  of  a  short  cotton  crop 
stares  him  in  the  face,  with  only  corn  enough  to  run  him  to  Christmas — and  every- 
thing else  in  the  provision  line  upon  the  same  footing. 

For  eight  long,  dreary  years  has  he  been  plodding  on  in  this  track,  hoping  that 
"next  year  he  would  have  better  luck."  Is  it  not  time  to  think  of  some  change 
for  the  better ?  Is  it  not  time  to  dovetail  some  other  industries  into  our  system? 
All  cotton  mil  not  do — everybody  ought  to  be  convinced  of  that?  Can't  we  con- 
vince our  people  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  getting  out  of  the  old  rut  and  diversi- 
fying our  industries?  Can't  we  convince  the  farmer  tliat  going  in  debt  will  be  his 
ruin  in  the  end  ? 

The  wild  cherry  tree  in  Vienna  is  considered  the  best  pipe  wood.  Orchards  are 
planted  for  that  purpose  the  products  of  wliich  amount  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousarxl  dollars  annually.  Half  a  million  of  dollars  worth  of  pipes  are  annu- 
ally exported  to  France,  England,  and  the  Colonies. 

The  wild  cherry  grows  wild  all  over  our  old  fields,  and  we  have  hundreds  of 
men  who  are  loafing  about  our  towns  and  railroads  waiting  for  something  to  turn 
up,  who  could  be  jjrofitably  engaged  in  making  pipes,  and  kept  out  of  the  way  of 
temptation,  for  "  idleness  is  the  devil's  workshop." 

The  sugar  production  from  the  beet  root  in  Europe  amounts  to  $1,240,000. 
The  beet  grows  well  in  all  parts  of  the  South,  and  a  wide  field  here  is  open  for 
experiment.     Thousands  of  dollars  are  annually  sent  North  for  brooms.     Broom 
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corn  grows  all  over  the  South,  and  anybody  who  can  tie  a  shoe  string  can  learn  to 
make  a  broom. 

Thousands  of  dollars  are  annually  sent  North  for  willow  baskets.  The  willow 
grows  wild  upon  every  branch  in  the  South  almost,  and  beautiful  baskets  can  be 
made  out  of  it  by  women,  as  has  been  demonstrated  about  Glenn's  Spring. 

The  gross  produce  of  the  grape  in  France  amounts  to  more  than  three  hundred 
million  of  tlollars.  This  industry  employs  six  mWlions  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  nearly  two  millions  of  merchants,  agents,  and  traders.  The  vine  grows  well 
at  the  South,  and  our  Scuppernong  makes  a  more  delicious  wine  than  most  of  the 
imported  stuft',  yet  we  send  North  annually  thousands  of  dollars  for  champagne 
made  out  of  Newark  cider,  or,  what  is  worse,  some  chemical  compound.  The 
world  can  show  no  better  pastures  than  some  portions  of  the  Southern  States,  yet 
we  send  North  for  "  English  dairy  cheese,"  and  Goshen  butter.  Our  vinegar,  our 
mustard,  and  our  Cayenne  pepper,  are  grown  and  made  for  us. 

Thousands  of  dollars  are  annually  sent  North  for  garden  seeds,  fruit  trees,  and 
shrubbery,  which  could  just  as  well  be  grown  at  home.  Millions  are  sent  North 
for  black  walnut  furniture,  while  we  have  seen  walnut  trees  split  into  fence  rails 
in  South  Carolina.  We  have  the  best  of  timber  for  spokes,  felloes,  hubs,  etc.,  yet 
our  mechanics  send  North  for  their  timber.  We  can  grow  fine  Irish  potatoes,  yet 
we  send  North  for  our  seed  potatoes,  and  often  for  eating  roots.  A  vast  field  is  open 
in  the  cultivation  of  fruits.  The  markets  of  the  North  are  open  to  us,  and  soon 
we  will  be  connected  by  rail  with  the  great  Western  markets.  *  *  *, 
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We  have  repeatedly  taken  occasion  to  express  our  conviction  of  the  importance 
of  a  more  direct  connection  by  railway  between  Charleston  and  the  Great  West, 
and  of  the  Spartanburg  and  Asheville  Railway,  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  commu- 
nication. In  the  latter  enterprise  every  citizen  of  Charleston  and  of  the  State 
has  an  interest.  Its  successful  con.*ummation  will  promote  all  interests,  by  pro- 
moting the  prosperity  of  the  City  and  the  State.  Of  its  value  to  the  farming 
interests  of  South  Carolina,  and  of  the  South  Atlantic  States  generally,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Some  of  the  ways  in  which  its  benefits  will  manifest  themselves  were 
admirably  set  forth  in  the  address  of  Hon.  C  G.  Memminger,  the  able  and  ener- 
getic President  of  the  Company  engaged  in  its  construction,  before  the  grand 
Railroad  mass  meeting  at  Spartanburg,  on  the  10th  of  September,  1874,  from  which 
we  make  the  following  extracts,  regretting  that  the  crowded  state  of  our  pages 
forbids  drawing  upon  it  at  greater  length  : 

CHEAP  CORN  AND  BACON  FROM  THE  WEST. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  cotton  growing  States  import  from  the  Northwest 
not  only  corn,  but  bacon,  flour,  lard,  beef,  whiskey,  mules,  horses,  and  cattle,  and 
that  a  proportional  increase  of  business  to  our  railroads,  and  reduction  in  price  to 
the  consumers  of  all  these  articles,  would  be  produced  by  the  proposed  railway,  the 
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advantages  become  more  obvious.  lu  the  single  article  of  corn  alone,  the  impor- 
tation of  the  States  of  South  and  North  Carolina,  and  Eastern  Georgia,  is  set  down 
at  forty  millions  of  dollars.  Whatever  portion  of  this  comes  from  the  Northwest, 
comes  now  by  the  circuitous  lines  which  reach  New  York  and  Baltimore,  and 
thence  by  the  ocean  to  Southern  ports.  Suppose  a  route  to  be  opened  which  will 
reach  the  consumer  in  a  shorter  distance  than  even  the  first  step  to  New  York  or 
Baltimore,  and  is  it  not  obvious  that  this  route  will  command  the  trade?  The  dis- 
tance from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  by  the  shortest  route  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  miles,  and  by  the  usual  freight  routes  it  is  from  nine  hundred  and  eiglity  to 
one  thousand  and  forty-three  miles.  The  distance  to  Charleston  is  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-six  miles.  The  mere  statement  of  these  distances  shows  that  the 
Charleston  route  would  take  the  trade. 

But  there  is  another  fact  which  would  be  still  more  effective  to  produce  this, 
result.  It  is,  that  from  the  instant  the  Eastern  products  cross  the  mountains  they 
meet  the  consumer.  Here  we  are  in  sight  of  the  mountains,  and  every  farmer  in 
hearing  of  my  voice  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  a  railway  station  in  this  neighborhood 
where  he  could  buy  corn,  bacon,  flour,  and  mules,  at  an  abatement  of  twenty-five 
to  forty  per  cent,  from  present  prices,  and  this  demand  increases  as  you  get  nearer 
the  sea.  On  the  Northern  routes  these  articles  find  no  consumers  until  they  actu- 
ally reach  their  final  destination,  and  both  there  and  on  the  way  will  be  brought  in 
constant  competition  with  like  articles  of  produce.  Now  if  to  the  forty  million 
dollars  worth  of  corn  be  added  the  value  of  bacon,  lard,  flour,  whiskey,  mules, 
and  cattle,  sent  from  the  iSlorthwest  to  the  South,  the  figures  become  so  enormous 
as  to  stagger  your  belief.  You  can,  however,  readily  accept  the  conclusion,  that 
the  road  which  shall  introduce  such  a  commerce,  will  dispense  wealth  and  plenty 
to  all  who  are  within  reach  of  its  operations.  Major  Vail,  of  Chicago,  (a  gentle- 
man of  high  attainments,  and  whose  recent  death  we  deeply  deplore,)  has  taken 
the  pains  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  business  which  our  road  from  Chicago  to 
Charleston  would  be  likely  to  do,  and  he  sets  it  down  at  three  million  tons  of 
through  freight,  which  moved  at  an  average  for  seven  hundred  miles  at  one  cent 
per  ton  per  mile  would  yield  a  revenue  of  twenty-one  million  of  dollars,  and  a  net 
profit  of  eight  million  of  dollars  to  the  road.  When  it  is  considered  that  in  1873 
there  were  received  at  Chicago  ninety-six  million  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one 
thou.saud  five  hundred  and  ninety-eight  bushels  of  grain,  four  million  five  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-six  hogs,  and  one  million  fifty- 
one  thoasand  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  cattle  and  sheep,  and  thirty-three  million 
nine  hundred  and  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  pounds  of  wool, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  this  trade  and  of  its  extent,  inasmuch  as  all  these 
products  came  to  Chicago  for  shipment,  and  required  transportation.  Of  course, 
very  considerable  transportation  is  afforded  by  the  Northern  lakes  and  canals, 
but  when  these  are  frozen  the  railroads  are  blocked,  and  a  railroad  South  would 
always  have  superior  advantages. 

It  is  not  at  all  wonderful  then  that  any  route  which  can  secure  this  trade  should 
enhance  the  value  of  every  acre  of  land  along  which  it  passes,  and  should  enrich 
and  increase  any  city  at  which  it  terminates. 

THE  PROMOTION  OF  FOREIGN  IMMIGRATION. 

There  are  still  two  other  considerations  which,  if  your  patience  is  not  exhausted, 
I  desire  to  lay  before  you.     They  are  : 

1.  The  effect  which  pur  road  will  produce  on  foreign  immigration  ;  and, 

2.  The  superior  advantages  it  will  enjoy  for  a  through  trade  with  foreign  ports, 
and  especially  with  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 

First.  The  newspapers  inform  us  that  the  difliculties  arising  from  the  cold 
voyage  North  and  the  cold  transportation  West,  have  tui-ned  many  immigrants  to 
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New  Orleans,  and  have  even  caused  others  to  return.  The  voyage  to  Charleston 
would  be  preferable  to  that  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  transportation  on  a  Southern 
railroad  would  be  greatly  preferred  in  the  winter  to  the  ice-bound  railways  North. 
The  distance,  too,  being  shorter,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  tide  of  this 
immigration  can  be  turned  to  Charleston.  Besides  the  immense  advantage  which 
woukf  thus  accrue  to  the  road,  collateral  advantages  would  accrue  to  the  whole 
country.  Why  should  the  immigrant  go  to  the  cold  and  distant  Northwest,  when 
he  sees  along  the  road  thousands  of  acres  with  •  a  bright  sun  and  a  teeming  soil 
inviting  him  to  stop.  This  very  country  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  with  its 
healthy  climate,  its  cleared  fields,  and  its  abundance  of  timber,  would  induce  many 
to  stop,  and  in  a  short  time  colonies  of  isdustrious  farmers  would  follow,  and 
would  give  the  benefit  of  their  labor  and  their  capital  to  our  now  desolate  fields. 
The  extent  to  which  this  may  be  carried  will  appear  to  any  one  who  will  examine 
the  progress  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  the  more  Western  States. 

THROUGH  TRADE  WITH  FOREIGN  PORTS. 

Second.  An  able  letter  from  a  Western  merchant,  published  in  the  Charleston 
Neivs  and  Cotirier,  exhibits  in  a  striking  point  of  view  the  through  trade  which 
may  be  expected  with  foreign  ports.  He  is  of  opinion  that  as  our  route  is  two 
hundred  miles  shorter  to  the  ocean  than  any  other,  it  must  control  this  business  on 
the  ground  of  distance  alone.  But  where  to  that  is  added  our  advantages  of  grade 
and  climate,  whereby  more  uniform  time  of  transit  could  be  secured,  he  regards 
our  route  with  the  highest  favor.  This  trade,  which  for  three  years  prior  to  1871 
was  only  forty-seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  tons,  had  increased  in 
1872  to  seventy-two  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  four  tons,  and  in  1873  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  tons.  A 
trade  thus  in  its  infancy  appears  to  double  itself  annually,  and  when  fully  organ- 
ized, its  extent  will,  doubtless,  depend  entirely  upon  our  capacity  to  carry  it  on. 
The  citizens  of  Charleston  are  awake  to  its  importance,  and  have  taken  the  proper 
measures  for  securing  it,  by  proceeding  to  deepen  the  bar  at  its  harbor's  mouth. 
The  scientific  men  who  have  examined  the  subject  think  it  practicable,  and  a 
steamboat  has  been  provided  to  commence  the  work.  It  is  confidently  believed 
that  with  proper  appliances  the  channel  can  be  deepened,  and  made  accessible  to 
every  species  of  vessel. 
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One  Reason  why  Fanners  are  so  Poor. 

It  is  believed  that  seven-tenths  of  the  planters  and  farmers  of  this  country.  North 
and  South  alike,  are  staggering  to  their  fiill  under  a  load  of  debt  and  mortgage. 
What  is  the  matter  ?  As  a  class,  farmers  are  not  lazy.  They  are  seldom  idle. 
They  work  as  hard  as  anybody  ought  to  work.  They  make,  taking  one  year  with 
another,  what  may  be  considered,  under  the  prevailing  standard  of  agriculture, 
fair  crops,  and  they  get,  as  a  rule,  good  prices  for  the  surplus  products  they  put  into 
the  market ;  still  they  don't  get  rich — in  fact,  are  getting  poorer  and  poorer  every 
year.  Why  is  it  so  ?  To  say  nothing  now  of  a  faulty  system  of  cropping — all  cot- 
ton, all  wheat,  or  all  something  else ;  or  of  credit,  liens  and  interest,  the  Reason 
which  we  had  in  mind  with  which  to  point  this  paragraph  is,  that  it  costs  too  much 
to  make  our  crops.  AVe  grow  poor,  not  so  much  because  our  incomes  are  so  small, 
as  because  our  outgoes  are  so  large.     There  is  no  strict  method  in  our  operations 
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and  no  close  economy  of  means.  The  expense  of  making  a  crop  has  not  been  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  "We  fence  in  too  large  a  field  and  travel  over  too  many  acres 
to  produce  ten  bales  of  cotton  or  a  hundred  bushels  of  corn.  We  pay  out  too  much 
for  labor  and  for  fertilizers  for  the  results  produced.  The  remedy  must  be  sought 
in  sounder  methods,  labor  saving  implements  and  better  trained  labor  and  less  of  it. 

Sow  to  Treat  Swamp  Muck  for  Manure. 
Whether  it  will  pay  to  apply  swamp  muck  to  land  depends  upon  several  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  richness  of  the  deposit  in  the  elements  of  fertility,  in  which 
there  are  great  differences  ;  the  character  of  the  soil  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied ; 
the  cost  of  digging ;  the  distance  to  be  hauled  and  the  consequent  expense  of 
hauling.  A  little  cyphering  and  a  few  experiments  will  enable  the  farmer  to  settle 
the  question  of  profit  or  loss.  When  used,  it  should  always  be  treated  with  lime 
or  ashes  to  correct  its  acidity.  A  Pennsylvanian  farmer  tells,  in  the  Tribune,  how 
he  composts  it,  and  his  way  is  a  good  one.  As  the  muck  was  dug,  he  mixed  with 
every  five  loads  one  barrel  of  fresh  lime.  This  was  spread  evenly  in  layers  between 
layers  of  muck  a  foot  thick.  In  twenty-four  hours  the  heaps  were  smoking  hot. 
He  threw  more  muck  over  the  top  and  beat  the  surface  closely  with  the  shovel  to 
exclude  the  air,  and  in  a  few  days  the  heat  went  down.  When  he  came  to  draw 
the  muck,  it  had  become  a  black,  rich  mass,  that  exhaled  a  very  pungent  odor,  much 
like  barnyard  manure ;  and  although  it  was  late  in  October  when  it  was  spread 
upon  the  grass,  the  color  of  the  field  became  at  once  a  deeper  green  and  a 
rapid  growth  started.  Wood  ashes  (half  a  bushel  or  more  to  a  load  of  muck)  will 
produce  equally  good  results,  but  more  time  is  required  for  decomposition. 

Zdicerne,  or  Alfalfas,  as  a  Forage  Crop. 

Lucerne  and  Alfalfa  are  essentially  the  same,  the  first  name  coming  to  us  from 
Europe  (from  France  originally,  no  doubt)  and  the  last  from  South  America,  by 
way  of  California.  The  scientific  name  of  the  plant,  in  both  cases,  is  Medicago 
sativa,  though  it  is  believed  by  some  that  climatic  chauges  may  have  produced  im- 
portant variations,  and  that  the  Califbrnian  or  Chilian  variety  would  be  better 
adapted  to  our  use  in  the  South.  We  have  had  seed  fi'om  California,  but  have 
observed  no  difference  between  the  plants  coming  from  it  and  those  from  the  seed 
grown  at  the  North  or  in  Europe.  It  is  useless  to  plant  Lucerne  on  poor  soil. 
Choose  the  best  available  land,  manure  heavily  with  stable  manure,  broadcast,  and 
well  turned  under,  then  top-dress  with  ground  bones  or  superphosphate,  from  two  to 
three  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre,  harrow  thoroughly  and  sow  in  drills,  three  feet 
apart,  at  the  rate  of  eight  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre.  It  may  be  sown  here  any 
time  from  September  to  March. 

The  Care  of  Stock  in  Winter. 
The  winter  is  at  hand.  The  farmer  will  make  himself  comfortable  with  warm 
clothing  and  big  blazing  wood-fires.  Will  he  think  of  his  poor,  patient,  faithful 
servanl^,  the  domestic  animals  of  the  farm?  Will  he  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  they 
can  feel  pain,  as  well  as  human  beings,  and  are  equally  susceptible  of  a  sense  of 
comfort  or  of  enjoyment  ?  The  wintry  blast  cuts  the  unprotected  ox,  as  it  would 
the  ox's  master,  and  cold  and  hunger  pinch  the  poor,  half  fed  and  unsheltered  cow 
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no  less.  Can  we  ignore  these  facts  and  still  claim  humane,  not  to  say  Christian 
sentiments  ?  Can  the  Patron  allow  his  stock  to  sutler  from  cold,  exposure  to  rain 
and  snow,  or  from  insufficient  food,  without  rendering  himself  liable  to  expulsion 
from  the  Grange,  for  cruelty  to  animals?  We  think  not;  and  if  the  appeal  to  the 
feelings  of  humanity  be  not  sufficient,  there  is  another  consideration  to  be  urged. 
Comfortable  shelter,  plenty  of  food  and  kiud  treatment  for  stock  always  pay. 


Gleanings  from  Many  Fields. 


A  Method  of  Keducing  Bokes. — Mr.  Porter  Warren,  of  New  Hampshire, 
gives  the  following  easy  and  cheap  formula  for  reducing  bones: 

If  the  farmer  will  set  aside  a  cask,  in  some  convenient  place,  for  the  reception  of 
bones,  and  throw  all  that  are  found  ou  the  farm  into  it,  he  will  be  likely  to  find  a 
collection  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  would  prove  a  valuable  adjunct  to  his  manure 
heap : — "  Place  them  in  a  large  kettle  mixed  with  ashes,  and  about  one  peck  of 
lime  to  the  barrel  of  bones.  Cover  with  water  and  boil.  In  twenty-four  hours  all 
the  bonos,  with  the  exception  perhaps,  of  the  hord  shin-bones,  will  become  so  much 
softened  as  to  be  easily  pulverized  by  hand.  They  will  not  be  in  particles  of  bone, 
but  in  a  pasty  condition,  and  in  excellent  form  to  mix  with  muck,  loam  or  ashes. 
By  boiling  the  shin-bones  ten  or  twelve  hours  longer  they  will  also  become  soft." 

Effects  of  Training  on  Stock. — A  Massachusetts  farmer,  in  one  of  our 
exchanges,  says  that  cattle  will  follow  him  until  he  leaves  the  lot,  and  on  the  way 
up  to  the  barnyard,  in  the  evening,  stop  and  call  for  a  lock  of  hay. 

Smithson  says  there  is  nothing  at  all  remarkable  about  that.  He  went  into  a  barn- 
yard in  the  country  one  day  last  week,  where  he  had  not  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  the  cattle,  and  a  male  member  not  only  followed  him  until  he  left  the  lot,  but 
took  the  gate  off  the  hinges  and  raced  with  him  to  the  house  in  the  most  familiar 
way  possible.  Smithson  says  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  old  fellow  would  have  called 
for  something  if  he  had  waited  a  little  while,  but  he  did't  want  to  keep  the  folks 
waiting  dinner  ;  so  he  hung  one  tail  of  his  coat  and  a  piece  of  his  pants  on  the 
animal's  horns  and  went  into  the  house.     Result  of  bad  training  when  young. 

The  Eucalyptus  in  California. — It  is  estimated,  the  Tribune  says,  that  not 
less  than  a  million  trees  of  the  Eucalyptus  globulus  are  already  planted  in  California  : 

In  the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and  other  cities,  and  in  country  localities 
where  the  winters  are  mild  enough  to  permit  of  their  successful  growth,  they  are 
constantly  met  with.  We  read  that  near  Haywards,  in  that  State,  the  surveyor- 
general  has  two  groves,  one  of  ninety  and  the  other  of  seventy  acres,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  trees  in  all,  and  though  only  five  years  old,  many  single 
specimens  are  forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  the  whole  forming  an  extensive  and  beautiful 
forest,  worth  for  fuel  and  timber  purposes  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

Average  Milk  of  a  Cow. — At  a  meeting  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  according  to 
the  Country  Gentleman,  several  dairymen  agreed  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  butter  per  cow  annually,  is  about  the  average  product  of  dairies  generally : 

The  largest  yield  reported  by  any  one  present  was  nine  hundred  and  nine  pounds 
from  three  cows,  selected  from  fifteen,  and  had  two  hundred  pounds  per  cowfor  his 
dairy.  One  with  dairy  of  twenty-nine  cows,  had  the  following  average  for  past 
four  years:  one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  one  hundred  and  sixty,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  pounds. 
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Grapes  and  Grape  Culture  for  the  South. 


SECOND   ARTICLE. 


la  a  previous  article  Ave  gave  some  practical  instructions  in  planting  the  grape. 
We  now  purpose  to  speak  briefly  of  the  subsequent  management  of  the  vineyard. 

The  vines  having  been  pruned  to  three  buds,  at  the  time  of  planting,  as  many 
shoots,  or  more,  will  be  likely  to  put  out  in  the  Spring.  When  they  have  grown 
a  few  inches,  select  the  strongest  for  your  future  vine  and  rub  off  all  the  others. 
Tie  this  to  the  stake,  as  it  advances,  allowing  no  other  shoot  to  gi*ow.  We  do  not, 
as  some  recommend,  prune  off  the  laterals  or  side  branches,  which  spring  from 
this  main  shoot,  but  keep  down  all  suckers  or  sprouts,  which  may  show  themselves 
below. 

Almost  any  crop,  except  corn,  may  be  grown  between  the  grape  rows,  the  first 
and /second  years,  always  manuring  the  land  for  it,  so  that  the  soil  shall  be  im- 
proved rather  than  exhausted.  We  prefer  sweet  potatoes  for  this  purpose.  The 
whole  ground  must  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  weeds  and  grass. 

During  the  fall  or  winter — we  choose  November  for  the  operation — the  vines 
must  be  cut  back  to  three  buds,  the  strongest  two  of  which  should  be  permitted  to 
grow  and  the  other  be  rubbed  off.  These  two  shoots  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  the  one  of  the  previous  season's  growth,  all  suckers  to  be  carefully  rubbed 
off.     A  crop  should  be  cultivated  between  the  rows,  as  before. 

The  next  winter  the  trellises  should  be  built.  For  these,  set  posts  of  some  lasting 
word,  as  "light- wood"  or  cedar,  in  the  centre  between  each  two  vines.  Let  their 
height  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  be  about  five  feet.  For  the  horizontal 
supports  for  the  vines,  wire  is  generally  used  at  the  North  and  West,  but  where 
lumber  is  cheap,  as  in  most  parts  of  the  South,  sawed  slats  are,  perhaps,  a  more 
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economical  materhvl.  Yellow  pine,  sawed  one  and  one-half  inches  wide  by  one 
inch  thick,  makes  slats  of  sufficient  strength.  Nail  the  first,  one  foot  and  a  half 
above  the  surface  of  the  grouud,  the  second,  one  foot  above  that,  and  the  third,  two 
feet  above  the  second. 

If  the  two  shoots  left  to  grow  during  the  second  season  have  made  a  thrifty 
growth,  there  will  be  iu  the  fall  two  strong  vines.  Cut  these  off  about  four  feet  in 
length,  or  so  that,  when  bent  down,  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  each 
arm  Avill  nearly  meet  the  opposite  arm  of  the  next  vine.  These  arms  are  to  be 
tied  securely  to  the  lowest  slat.  If  any  vines  have  made  a  feeble  growth,  which 
should  not  be  the  case  if  good  plants  of  uniform  size  and  quality  were  planted 
they  should  be  cut  back  much  shorter  and  afterwards  extended  to  the  proper 
length. 

From  the  two  arms  thus  trained,  one  or  more  shoots  will  start  at  each  joint. 
When  they  have  made  a  growth  of  two  or  three  inches,  rub  off  all  not  required 
for  bearing.  Six  or  seven  are  enough  for  each  arm,  and  those  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  arm  should  be  selected,  unless,  as  will  sometimes  be  the  case,  the  spaces  between 
them  can  be  made  more  equal  by  selecting  one  from  the  under  side.  These  shoots 
or  canes,  as  they  grow,  are  to  be  tied  perpendicularly  to  the  horizontal  slats,  till 
they  reach  the  top  of  the  trellis,  when  they  may  be  pinched  off.  One  or  two 
bunches  of  fruit  may  be  allowed  to  mature  on  each  cane.  A  heavier  crop  would 
injure  the  future  fruitfulness  of  the  vine. 

This  year  (the  third)   and  thereafter,  the  ground  should  have  a  top-dressing  of 
some  good  commercial  fertilizer,  bone  dust,  ashes,  lime,  plaster,  or  of  home-made 
compost,  and  be  cultivated  so  as  to  keep  it  free  from  grass  and  weeds,  till  the  crop 
shall  have  been  gathered.     After  the  spring  ploughing,  a  light  cultivator  is   the 
proper  implement  to  use,  working  very  carefully  about  the  vines  with  a  pronged 
hoe.     After  the  grapes  shall  have  been  gathered,  the  crab  grass  may  be  permitted 
to  grow  and  be  cut  for  hay,  the  stubble  and  aftermath  to  be  turned   under  in 
the  fall. 

At  the  next  fall  or  winter  pruning,  the  upright  canes  of  this  season's  growth 
should  be  cut  back  to  two  buds,  (as  shown  in  the  drawing)  only  one  of  which 
(the  strongest)  must  be  permitted  to  grow.  This  season,  the  vines  may  be  allowed 
to  produce  a  full  crop,  or  three  or.four  bunches  to  each  shoot/"  The  pruning  and 
general  management  of  the  vines  for  subsequent  years  should  be  merely  a  repe- 
tition of  this  fourth  year's  operations. 

There  are  many  systems  of  training  and  pruning  the  vine,  soma  of  which  are 
much  more  complicated  than  the  one  described.  This  commends  itself  by  its 
simplicity.  All  methods  involve  the  same  principles,  and  have  for  their  objects 
the  throwing  of  the  strength  of  the  vine  into  a  few  bearing  canes,  by  the  cutting 
back  of  the  wood  of  the  previous  season's  growth,  and  a  uniform  distribution  and 
exposui-e  of  the  vines  on  the  trellis.  Those  who  seek  more  extended  instructions 
than  it  is  practicable  to  give  in  a  magazine  article  are  referred  to  Husmann's 
"  Grapes  and  Wine,"  and  Fuller's  "  Grape  Culturist,"  both  good  works,  though 
their  practical  directions  require  some  modifications  to  adapt  them  to  our  climate 
and  circumstances. 
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On  a  bright  morning  in  Sej^tember,  the  accommodation  train  from  Aiken  took 
me  over  to  Augusta,  where  I  met  Mr.  Berckmaus,  by  appointment,  to  go  out  into 
the  country  to  see  that  extremely  rare  plant,  Ellioitia.  A  ride  of  eight  or  ten  miles 
west  from  the  city,  and  out  into  the  sandhill  region,  brought  us  to  the  spot  where 
it  had  been  found  blooming  last  summer  in  profusion,  from  July  to  October.  We 
found  the  plants  occupying  a  space  of  an  acre  or  more,  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  inter- 
mixed with  small  scrub  oaks,  Crataegus,  and  other  native  products.  The  shrubs  were 
from  five  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  quite  abundantly  scattered  over  the  grounds, 
but  they  had  a  stunted  and  dwarf  appearance,  and  seemed  to  be  ofi*shoots  from  old 
stumps  that  had  long  been  in  possession  of  the  ground.  Though  the  plants  were 
numerous,  the  bloom  was  all  over,  and  not  a  fruit  vessel  to  be  found.  Since  Elliott 
described  it  in  his  "  Sketches,"  over  fifty  years  ago,  it  has  been  seldom  seen,  and 
no  fruit  has  yet  been  found  to  complete  our  knowledge  of  this  rare  and  curious 
plant,  and  give  it  its  proper  place  in  botanical  classification. 

Although  disappointed  here,  I  was  amply  repaid  for  my  visit,  in  looking  over 
the  extensive  nurseries  at  Fruitland — the  fine  stock  of  young  fruit  trees  and  grape 
vines,  shrubbery,  roses,  evergreens,  greenhouse  and  bedding  plant.?,  which  makes 
this  the  foremost  nursery  in  the  Southern  States,  and  with  but  few  equals  anywhere. 

We  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  send  abroad  for  what  we  want,  that  many 
people  are  skeptical  that  "  any  good  thing  can  come  out  of  j!^azareth."  And  yet 
(as  I  am  assured  by  the  proprietor)  everything  of  value  in  the  fruit,  as  well  as 
hardy  ornamental  line  that  has  appeared  in  this  country,  or  in  Europe,  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  are  in  this  collection  ;  and  arrangements  are  made  by  which 
additions  of  all  the  best  things  are  annually  supplied,  with  a  view  to  test  the  most 
desirable  kinds  for  this  latitude. 

This  advantage,  the  testing  of  plants  suitable  to  our  climate,  is  scarcely  appre- 
ciated oy  the  bulk  of  amateur  fruit  growers  and  horticulturists.  Our  long  hot 
seasons  are  so  totally  unlike  the  conditions  which  prevail  further  North  and  in 
Europe,  that  a  trial  bcfoi'e  sending  out  is  actually  necessary  to  avoid  failure  and 
disappointment.  Exotics  are  first  tested  here,  before  they  are  put  on  sale,  so  that 
in  home  grown  products  it  offers,  perhaps,  the  largest  stock  in  .the  United  States. 

Mr.  Eerckmans'  knowledge  of  pomology  and  horticulture  is  somewhat  of  an 
inheritance,  having  had  the  benefit  in  early  life  of  his  father's  skill  and  training 
in  these  matters.  Dr  L.  E.  Berckmans,  now  quite  old,  and  living  near  Rome, 
Georgia,  was  tlie  early  associate  and  friend  of  the  famous  Van  Mons,  of  Belgium, 
in  the  cultivation  of  improved  varieties  of  pears,  and  other  fruits,  of  which  he 
brought  over  to  this  country  a  large  number  of  his  best  seedlings,  etc. 

Fruitland  was  started  by  Mr.  Redmond,  formerly  of  the  Southern  Cultiva- 
tor. In  1857,  Mr.  Berckmans  got  possession  of  the  property,  and  has  been 
improving  it  ever  since,  and  especially  since  the  war,  having  added  about  ten  acres 
ann\ially  to  his  nursery  grounds  for  the  last  five  years.  It  is  about  four  miles  west 
of  Augusta,  on  a  commanding  eminence,  overlooking  the  town  and  the  Savannah 
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River  beyond,  with  a  rolling  surface  of  rich  clay  loam,  of  excellent  quality.  A 
broad  avenue,  bordered  on  each  side  with  a  luxuriant  growth  oi'magnolia  grandlflora, 
leads  to  the  mansion,  on  approaching  which  it  divides  so  as  to  form  a  grass-plotted 
oval,  with  gigantic  tufts  of  pampas  gra'fes  and  erianthus  ravennce  eight  to  ten  feet 
high,  and  displaying  their  numerous  white  plumes  and  silky  spikes.  The  borders 
of  this  oval  are  studded  with  choice  bedding  plants,  geraniums,  heliotropes,  nirem- 
bergias,  and  other  gay  and  brilliant  flowers.  Just  at  the  doorway,  over  which  two 
large  pawlonias  throw  their  arms,  the  eye  is  greeted  by  beds  of  coleus,  achyranthus, 
and  sedum,  in  gorgeous  colors,  whilst  a  large  bush  of  olea  fragrans,  ten  to  twelve 
feet  high,  perfumes  the  air  around  with  its  fragrant  flowers. 

There  are  now  in  cultivation,  ninety  acres  in  fruit  nursery,  and  about  ten  in  or- 
namental plants.  I  walked  over  the  grounds  and  saw  most  of  the  stock,  of  the 
extent  of  which,  the  following  items  may  give  some  idea. 

FRUIT   TREES   READY   FOR   FALL   AND   WINTER   USE. 

Thirty  thousand  apples,  two  to  three  years  old;  thirty-five  thousand  apples,  one 
year  old.  These  comprise  varieties  which  have  been  found,  on  trial,  to  do  well  in 
our  climate,  which  Northern  apple  trees  generally  fail  to  do. 

Fifty  thousand  peach  trees.  Besides  all  the  old  standard  varieties,  he  has  the 
Early  Beatrice,  now  the  earliest  good  peach  known,  and  also  Thurber,  a  new  seed- 
ling of  the  Chinese  Cling  (raised  by  Dr.  Berckmans,  near  Rome,  Ga.),  a  free  stone 
of  large  size,  and  the  tree  of  compact  pyramidal  habit,  instead  of  the  straggling 
form  in  the  parent  tree.  This  will  probably  prove  a  great  acquisition  to  our  native 
varieties  of  peach. 

Twelve  thousand  pears,  dwarf  and  standard,  one,  two,  and  three  years  old.  The 
dwarf  pears  are  remarkably  fine,  being  on  home  grown  stock  of  rapid  growth. 
Mr.  Berckmans  informs  me  that  in  eighteen  months  from  the  planting  of  the  stock 
for  budding,  his  trees  are  ready  for  market,  and  of  a  size  to  compare  favorably  with 
two  year  old  trees  further  North.  They  comprise  the  choicest  varieties,  which  have 
been  found  on  trial  well  adapted  to  our  climate,  a  very  special  advantage  which  I 
would  like  to  impress  upon  our  Southern  fruit  growers. 

Seventy-five  thousand  rooted  layers  of  Scuppernong  and  its  allies,  Thomas, 
Flowers,  &c.  These  are  now  the  favorite  wine  grapes  at  the  South,  as  experience 
of  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  proves  that  they  are  the  most  hardy,  and  entirely 
free  from  rot,  mildew  or  frost. 

Fifty  thousand  other  grape  vines,  chiefly  of  Delaware,  Concord,  Ives,  Clinton, 
and  some  few  others  of  the  hardiest. 

Of  other  kinds  of  fruit,  there  is  a  full  stock  comprising  nectarines,  and  apricots, 
plums,  (all  improved  Chickasaw  varieties)  cherries,  figs,  chestnuts,  walnuts,  mul- 
berries, Japan  medlars,  strawberry  plants,  and  asparagus  roots. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

In  the  ornamental  department,  there  are  twenty-five  thousand  roses,  averaging 
from  four  to  six  feet,  the  growth  of  this  season,  and  a  large  number  of  them  in 
bloom. 
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Ten  thousand  broad-leaved  evergreens,  nearly  all  grown  in  pots,  a  special  advan- 
tage which  gives  them  numerous  fibrous  roots,  and  enables  them  to  be  transplanted 
without  fear  of  loss.  Mr.  Berckmans  informed  me  that  this  is,  perhaps,  the  only- 
nursery  in  America  where  such  a  large  and  varied  stock  is  grown  in  pots. 

Twenty  thousand  coJiifers,  including  a  very  rich  collection  of  the  rarest  exotics, 
about  half  of  which  are  grown  in  pots. 

Of  hedge  plants,  Euonymus,  Amour  River  privet,  and  Cape  jasmine,  are  grown 
in  large  quantities. 

Of  shade  trees,  the  ash,  elm,  maple,  and  the  curious  umbrella  shaped  Pride  of 
India  from  Texas,  the  latter  a  true  and  permanent  sport  from  the  common  shade 
tree  grown  here.  I  saw  long  rows  of  these  in  the  nursery  beds,  all  shaped  alike, 
and  presenting  a  curious  and  unique  appearance. 

Of  the  greenhouse  department,  I  can  give  but  an  imperfect  sketch.  We  fiind 
here  all  those  varied  forms  of  vegetable  structure,  brought  together  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  gratify  our  floral  tastes  and  excite  our  curiosity.  S.ome  prized  for 
their  strange  fantastic  shapes,  others  for  the  delicate  tints,  or  gorgeous  hues  of  their 
flowers,  and  others  again  for  the  brilliant  markings  and  rich  colors  of  their  foliage. 
Their  very  number  and  variety  tend  rather  to  bewilder  at  first  sight,  than  to  gratify, 
for  as  in  looking  over  a  gallery  of  fine  paintings  the  mind  is  overburdened  with 
the  load,  and  requires  time  and  renewed  attention  to  take  in  and  digest  them  in 
detail.  It  is  here  the  Darwinian  evolutionist  may  receive  some  of  his  strongest 
proofs  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  "  artificial  selection,"  and  see  how  far  these 
abnormal  forms  deviate  from  the  more  slow  and  less  varied  processes  of  "  natural 
selection."  The  Gesneriaceus  plants  are  especially  charming  in  the  richly  colored 
leaves  of  Ncegelia,  (of  which  there  are  upwards  of  sixty  varieties,)  the  delicate 
tinted  flowers  of  Gloxinia,  (in  many  varieties,)  of  Tydcea,  Achimenes,  and  others. 
The  Begonias,  Caladiums,  and  other  foliage  plants,  present  in  the  markings  of  their 
leaves  the  most  fanciful  patterns,  and  oflfer  a  treat  to  the  eye  of  brilliant  and  gaudy 
colors.  For  the  support  of  these  delicate  exotics,  contained  in  07ie  propagating 
and  two  large  plant  houses,  water  is  forced  up  from  a  spring  a  few  hundred  yards 
off"  into  a  fountain  near  by,  around  which  are  masses  of  flowering  vines  and  aquatic 
plants. 

This  establishment  is  now  doing  a  large  and  profitable  business,  not  only  for 
Southern  supply,  but  in  many  things  which  cannot  be  so  well  raised  further 
North.  Roses,  tuberoses,  and  some  other  plants,  in  constant  and  universal  demand, 
are  better  propagated  here  at  the  South,  making  finer  marketable  stock  and  of 
better  quality.  These  are  annually  supplied  to  Northern  dealers.  Whilst  here  I 
saw  packages  of  cherry  twigs,  prepared  for  budding,  to  go  by  mail  to  California, 
and  to  Richmond,  Virginia. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  one  acre  is  devoted  to  annuals  and  perennials  of  the 
leading  varieties  of  flowers,  and  from  these  a  large  amount  of  seed  is  annually 
distributed.  H.  W.  RAVENEL. 


Cleopatra  is  said  once  to  have -purchased  roses  for  a  banquet,  on  which  occasion 
the  floor  of  the  apartment  was  covered  with  roses  to  the  depth  of  a  cubit,  or  1  i  feet. 
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The  Chestoa  or  Rabbits'  Head  Apple. 


This  is  a  favorite  Winter  apple  in  some  parts  of  Georgia,  ripening  in  November 
and  keping  till  March.  Size,  medium ;  form,  somewhat  conical  but  often  distorted  ; 
color,  dark  crimson  on  a  greenish  ground,  with  a  patch  of  russet  about  the  stem; 
stem,  rather  slender  in  a  moderate  cavity ;  calyx,  rather  shallow.  The  tree  is  a 
thrifty  groAver  and  a  good  bearer  on  soil  which  suits  it. 
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FRUITS   WHICH   EVERYBODY   CAN   GROW. 

We  might,  perhaps,  place  under  this  head  most  of  the  species  adapted  to  our 
climate,  but  some  of  them  require  more  attention  than  others,  and  more  than  the 
aforesaid  "  everybody  "  may  be  willing  to  give  them.  Nothing  worth  having  can, 
as  a  rule,  be  had  without  some  labor  or  expense,  and  no  good  fruit  bearing  trees  or 
plants  will  take  care  of  themselves  altogether ;  but  we  will  name  a  few  things 
which  require  so  little  skill,  attention  or  labor,  that  any  one  who  deserves  to  have 
anything  better  than  "  hog  plums  "  and  haw  berries  on  his  table,  will  be  willing  to 
give  them  the  small  amount  of  care  they  demand.  1.  Strawberries,  selecting  such 
varieties  as  Wilson's  Albany,  Longworth's  Prolific,  and  Nunan's  Prolific,  can  be 
had  in  abundance  for  home  use  with  a  trifiling  outlay  of  labor.  2.  The  black  cap 
raspberries,  planted  alongside  the  garden  fence,  where  they  will  be  shaded  during  a 
part  of  the  day,  do  well  with  little  attention.  3.  Figs,  such  as  Brown  Turkey, 
Brunswick,  Black  Ischia  and  Celestial  (Sugar  fig)  require  little  but  the  planting, 
and  never  fail.     4.  Scuppernoug  grapes,  and  other  varieties  of  the  Southern  mus- 
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cadine  species,  do  uot  tax  our  care  much,  and  repay  us  largely.  5.  The  wild 
Goose  Plum,  and  other  kinds  of  the  Chickasaw  type,  ask  but  little  and  give  much. 
6.  Peaches  will  flourish  in  the  fence  corners  and  old  fields,  but  will  repay  some 
attention.  7.  Where  the  soil  suits  them,  and  the  borer  is  not  too  destructive,  apples 
of  native  varieties,  are  grown  with  only  a  moderate  degree  of  attention.  Those  who 
who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  have  these  fruits,  deserve  nothing  better  than 
"  hog  and  hominy,"  year  in  and  year  out. 

THE   ACTION    OF   CAMPHOR   UPON   SEEDS   AND    PLANTS. 

M.  Vogel  has  lately  communicated  to  the  Munich  Academy,  the  results  of  a 
series  of  experiments  with  camphorated  water,  applied  in  various  forms  to  seeds 
and  plants.  Obtaining  a  homogeneous  solution,  by  shaking  camphor  powder  in  a 
flask  with  distilled  water,  he  took  two  branches  of  a  flowering  Syringa,  which  were 
introduced,  one  into  ordinary  water,  the  other  into  the  camphor  water.  Consider- 
able differences  soon  appeared.  In  twelve  hours  the  branch,  standing  in  pure 
water  drooped  and  was  near  withering  ;  the  other  branch,  in  camphor  water,  stood 
upright,  and  without  any  sign  of  withering — some  of  its  buds  were  even  developed. 
It  was  not  till  after  three  days  that  this  branch  began  to  wither.  Similar  results 
followed  other  experiments  with  Syringas  and  some  other  plants,  but  on  some 
species  the  camphor  water  seemed  to  have  little  or  no  effect.  The  effect  of  the 
camphor  water  on  seeds  soaked  in  it,  was  Still  more  striking.  In  one  experiment 
Kadish  seeds  seven  years  old  were  taken.  As  Radish  seeds  retain  their  germe- 
native  power,  under  ordinary  treatment,  but  three  or  at  most  four  years,  it  would 
have  been  useless  to  plant  these  seeds  in  the  ground.  Treated  with  camphor  water, 
however,  they  germinated  in  four  days,  and  thus  some  days  earlier  than  fi-esh  seeds 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Seeds  of  the  common  pea,  of  the  season  of  1865, 
showed  in  forty  hours,  under  treatment  with  camphor  w-ater,  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  germinative  process.  These  seeds  would  not,  of  course,  have  germmated  at  all 
under  ordinary  treatment,  and  fresh  peas  generally  require  four  or  five  days  to 
germinate.  Similar  results  were  obtained  with  other  seeds.  Plants  from  camphor 
treated  seeds,  afterwards  planted  in  the  ground,  showed  greater  vigor  than  others 
planted  in  the  ordinary  way. 

THINKING   SHOULD   GO   WITH    READING- 

"When  we  speak  of  planting  peas  in  November  and  December,  our  suggestions 
are  good  for  our  latitude,  but  we  expect  readers  in  South  Florida,  or  in  Northern 
Virginia,  and  even  in  the  more  distant  parts  of  our  own  State,  to  make  the  neces- 
sary allowances  for  difference  in  climate.  Our  dates  must  be  considered  movable, 
and  may  be  carried  backward  or  forward,  accordingly  as  the  reader's  latitude  may 
be  north  or  south  of  ours.  From  five  days  to  a  week  for  each  degree  of  latitude 
may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule  in  measuring  climatic  differences,  but  to  this  there 
will  be  many  exceptions,  depending  upon  the  distance  from  the  ocean,  altitude,  the 
physical  conformation  of  the  country,  and  the  character  of  the  soil.  In  the  same 
latitude,  too,  the  time  for  performing  many  horticultural  operations  will  vary  con- 
siderably with  the  varying  seasons.     So  with  almost  all  agricultural  and  horticul- 
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tural  iustruction.  It  is  impossible  to  adapt  one's  advice  to  so  wide  a  rauge  of 
latitude  and  lougltude  as  that  for  which  we  write,  or  to  consider  and  state  all  the 
circumstauces  of  soil,  situation  and  season,  which  should  modify  its  practical 
application.  Readers  must  be  supposed  to  have  brains  and  to  use  them — to  think 
as  well  as.  read.  Reading  alone  is  very  likely  to  lead  astray ;  and  it  is  this  fact 
which  has  created  a  prejudice  against  what  has  been  sneeringly  called  "  book- 
farming."  But  books,  in  the  hands  of  him  who  knows  how  to  use  them  with  proper 
discrimination,  are  as  valuable  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  as  in  law  and  medi- 
cine.    Read  ail  you  can,  but,  above  all,  think. 

GROWING   HYACINTHS   IN   GLASSES. 

The  hyacinth  is  one  of  the  most  effective  of  house  plants,  blooming  freely  either 
in  pots  or  in  glasses — they  are  prettiest  in  the  latter.  Briggs  &  Brother,  in  their 
"Illustrated  Floral  Work,"  for  October,  give  the  following  directions  for  the  glass 
culture  of  hyacinths:  "The  glasses  should  be  nearly  filled  with  water,  so  that  the 
bottom  of  the  bulb  will  just  touch  the  same ;  they  should  then  be  placed  in  a  cool, 
dark  place,  where  they  may  i-emain  until  plenty  of  roots  are  made,  which  is  the 
first  requisite  to  be  obtained,  to  secure  success.  When  the  flower  spikes  begin  to 
show  themselves,  they  should  be  gradually  inured  to  the  light,  taking  care  not  to 
give  them  too  much  heat  at  any  time,  as  they  succeed  better  and  last  longer  in  a 
rather  cool  temperature.  As  the  water  in  the  glasses  will  keep  decreasing,  they 
should  be  refilled  as  often  as  needful ;  if  the  water  becomes  discolored,  it  should  be 
poured  off,  refilling  with  clean  soft  water  as  often  as  necessary." 

MANURE  FOR  HYACINTHS  AND  OTHER  BULBS. 

The  flowering  bulbs  like  a  sandy  soil,  but  it  must  not  be  too  poor.  To  enrich  it, 
use  perfectly  rotted  manure,  composted  with  leaf  mold,  decayed  sods,  or  loam. 
Fresh,  crude  manure,  either  rots  the  bulbs  or  forces  them  into  a  rank,  unhealthy 
leaf-growth.  In  planting,  it  is  well  to  place  a  handful  of  pure  sand  under  and 
around  the  bulb.  Hyacinths,  and  other  spring  flowering  bulbs,  may  be  planted 
from  September  to  January,  in  this  climate,  but  October  and  November  are  the 
most  desirable  months  for  the  operation,  and  it  is  well,  where  a  large  number  are 
to  be  planted,  to  put  them  in  at  different  times,  so  as  to  secure  a  succession  of 
bloom.  The  best  effect  is  produced  by  setting  the  bulbs  in  groups  and  masses, 
rather  than  singly,  or  in  rows. 

HATHAWAY's  excelsior  TOMATO. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  a  single  season's  trial  affords  no  adequate  test 
of  a  variety  of  the  tomato,  and  the  same  is  measurably  true  of  other  species  of 
plants.  The  Trophy  gave  eminently  satisfactory  results  with  us  the  first  season  we 
tried  it,  since  which  it  has  been  nearly  worthless  ;  so  we  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  giving  a  final  judgment  in  favor  of  Hathaway 's  Excelsior,  when  we  say 
that  it  was,  this  season,  the  smoothest,  solidest,  and  most  productive  tomato  in  our 
garden ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  our  favorite,  the  little  yellow  Dixie,  the  best  in 
flavor.  It  is  early,  from  medium  to  large  in  size,  ripens  perfectly,  and  withstands 
the  heat  well.     We  shall  try  it  again. 
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At  this  season  of  the  year,  what  cau  be  done  in  the  garden  depends  largely  upon 
the  latitude.  In  summer,  ■when  a  high  temperature  exists  everywhere,  horticultural 
operations  are  less  subject  to  modifications  by  distance  from  the  equator.  Headers 
must  bear  in  mind  that  we  write  in  the  Low  Country  of  South  Carolina,  and  that 
our  instructions,  when  no  other  region  or  climate  is  specified,  have  special  reference 
to  this  latitude.  Consulted  with  these  modifying  circumstances  in  view,  we  may 
venture  to  hope  that  our  brief  hints  may  be  of  service  to  novices,  at  least,  and 
that  constant  repetition  will  be  deemed  excusable  and  proper,  as  the  same  pro- 
cesses have  to  be  gone  through  with  this  year  as  in  the  previous  ones.  All  we  cau 
hope  is  to  make  improvements  in  them. 

Taking  the  risks  of  the  season,  we  may  from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  of 

the  present  month,  in  the  latitude  of  Charleston  and  southward,  plant  our  first  crop 
of  peas.  Dan  O'Rourke,  Eugenia,  Laxton's  Prolific,  or  some  other  medium  gi'ower 
will  be  most  likely  to  give  us  a  crop.  The  smaller  dwarfs,  like  Tom  Thumb  and 
McLean's  Little  Gem,  will  come  into  blossom  too  soon,  and  be  more  likely  to  be 
cut  ofl^.  Toward  the  end  of  the  month,  or  the  first  week  in  December,  we  may 
plant  the  quick  growing  dwarfs,  of  which  the  Little  Gem  is  the  best.  We  select 
if  possible,  for  our  peas,  ground  that  is  rich  from  previous  manuring,  so  as  to 
require  little,  if  any,  additional  application. 

Turnips  may  be  planted  here  during  the  present  month,  but   with  some 

risk,  as  in  the  case  of  peas.  They  are  liable  to  be  killed,  while  young  and  tender, 
by  the  hard  freezes  which  often  occur  in  December  and  January,  but  if  they  should 
live  through,  they  will  come  iuto  use  in  good  time  in  the  spring,  and  be  very  tender 
and  sweet.  A  slight  covering  of  straw,  leaves  or  dry  grass,  strewn  over  them,  will 
often  save  the  crop.  Similar  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  Carrots  and  Beets. 
Lettuce  and  Radishes  are  somewhat  more  hardy,  but  often  need  slight  protection, 
even  in  this  latitude. 

The  Cabbages  and  Turnips  planted  in  September  or  October,  will  require 

frequent  attention.  There  may  be  few  weeds,  but  the  soil  will  need  stirring  with 
the  pronged  hoe  to  keep  it  light  and  friable.  If  cabbage  plants  of  a  suitable  size 
cau  be  obtained,  they  may  be  set  out  during  the  month,  for  the  earliest  spriug  crop, 
and  seeds  may  be  sow^n  for  later  planting.  The  young  plants  will  need  some  pro- 
tection during  the  winter.  A  cold  frame  is  a  very  useful  garden  fixture  for  this 
and  other  purposes.  Where  a  hot  bed  is  in  use,  plants  may  be  started  iu  that  much 
later,  and  come  in  good  time. 

This  is  the  b&st  month  iu  the  year  for  planting  fruit  trees,  though  the 

work  can  be  successfully  done  any  time  during  the  winter,  in  our  mild  climate. 
Let  the  grouud  be  well  prepared,  and  the  work  faithfully  done,  if  you  wish  far 
the  be.st  results.     Ra.spberries  may  now  be  planted  as  directed  iu  previous  numbers. 

For  flower  garden  work,  see  last  mouth.     If  the  directions  there  given 

have  been  carried  out,  little  will  need  be  done  now,  except  to  prune  and  transplant 
hardy  shrubs  and  vines;  but  most  of  last  month's  work,  if  neglected,  may  still  be 
done  with  success. 
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Suggestions  for  the   Good  of  the  People. 


Domestic  Economy. 


The  late  war  entailed  upon  the  South  universal  poverty,  and  so  complete  was 
the  bankruptcy  to  which  every  farmer  and  planter  from  Virginia  to  Texas  was 
subjected,  that  had  any  one  of  them  singly  and  alone  been  overtaken  by  such  a 
calamity,  little  else  than  aberration  of  mind  would  have  been  the  consequence. 
But  so  universal  was  the  suffering,  and  so  thorough  the  annihilation  of  property, 
that  no  one  had  sympathy  to  extend  to  those  Avho  ventured  to  recite  their  troubles, 
trials,  and  losses.  "  I  lost  as  much  as  you,"  was  the  feeling  of  every  man,  hence 
no  condolence,  but  each  had  to  lament  his  own  poverty,  and  endure  his  own  adver- 
sity. Right  well  and  heroically  have  the  Southern  people  sustained  themselves  in 
their  unprecedented  sufierings,  and  those  who  have  drunk  deepest  of  the  cup  of 
affliction  have  complained  least,  manifesting  a  fortitude  and  patriotism  worthy 
the  Christian  martyr. 

But  when  the  reverse  of  this  picture  has  been  examined,  have  their  virtues  shown 
as  brightly?  They  have  manfully  sustained  their  losses,  but  have  they  struggled 
with  the  same  energy  and  perseverance  to  recuperate  their  lost  fortunes  ?  Have 
they  practised  that  economy  which  becomes  a  poverty  stricken  people  ?  They,  we, 
all  admit  our  poverty,  but  have  we  not  lived  as  though  we  had  plenty  ?  Indeed,  are 
we  not,  as  a  friend  facetiously  remarks,  "poor  folks  with  rich  men's  ways'?"  Let 
us  cast  about  and  look  into  our  domestic  management  a  little,  and  inquire  whether 
or  not  we  have  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  practised  a  judicious  economy,  since 
the  war. 

The  fii*st  step  in  this  investigation  reveals  the  fact  that  we  are  a  nation  of  pur- 
chasers. Always  wanting  to  buy,  and  having  nothing  for  sale,  is  a  blight  upon  the 
attempted  prosperity  of  any  people.  True  we  have  cotton  for  sale,  but  most  fre- 
quently to  pay  for  j^urchases  previously  made,  and  at  a  price  often  below  the  cost 
of  production.  But  this  obstacle  to  Southern  progress  is  so  patent,  and  has  been 
so  constantly  cited  as  a  cause  of  our  continued  poverty,  that  this  simple  allusion 
to  it  must  suffice  for  the  present.  Let  us  look  more  minutely  into  the  operations 
of  the  household  and  the  farm,  and  learn  where  and  how  economy  has  or  has  not 
been  practised. 

Anterior  to  1861,  Southern  farmers  and  planters,  like  the  centurion  of  old,  had 
servants  under  them  to  whom  they  said  go,  do  thus  and  so,  and  it  was  done.  This 
authority  ended  with  the  war,  but  the  lesson  taught  has  not  been  committed  to 
memory,  nor  have  we  attempted  to  forget  this  peculiar,  but  lost  privilege.  A 
servant  to  black  my  boots  as  well  as  to  harness  my  horse,  to  fetch  me  a  pitcher  of 
water,  or  to  build  me  a  fire,  to  go  on  errands,  or  otherwise  consume  valuable  time, 
is  a  perplexing  luxury  too  frequently  indulged  in  by  men  who  confess  their  poverty, 
and  are  ever  ready  to  lament  their  condition.     To  be  waited  upon  is  a  normal 
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arrangement  of  Southern  life.  The  cost  of  such  indulgence  is  an  after  thought, 
and  is  seldom  calculated.  From  seven  to  ten  dollars  a  mouth  and  his  board,  (the 
latter  often  considered  the  scraps  from  the  table,)  is  thought  to  be  the  sum  total  of 
the  cost,  whilst  the  '  scraps,"  if  vigilant  economy  were  habitually  practised,  would 
be  found  to  exceed  in  value  the  monthly  wages,  and  the  countless  perquisites  of 
his  position,  would  amount  to  more  than  both  wages  and  board.  These  employees 
are  everywhere  amongst  farmers,  and  they  are  expensive  superfluities.  Should 
they  be  discharged  at  Christmas,  and  the  farmers  resolve  to  do  this  work  them- 
selves during  1875,  one  year's  experience  will  teach  them  how  extravagant  and 
useless  are  such  attaches. 

This  ubiquitous  servant  frequently  has  a  wife,  who  is  the  cook  or  washerwoman, 
with  an  attendant  tribe  of  little  ones.  These  must  be  fed,  and  they,  too,  seemingly 
get  "scraps,"  which  are  oftener  thrown  to  the  dogs  and  the  pigs,  because  the 
perquisites  of  office  supply  much  more  dainty  food.  But  wood  must  be  cut  and 
hauled,  and  fires  built  to  keep  these  brats  warm,  for  negro  children  seldom  wear 
clothes  now-a-days ;]  and  here  begins  another  lack  of  economy.  If  the  farmer's 
house  is  on  the  road  side,  the  wood  pile  is  on  the  opposite  side,  the  kitchen  as  far 
in  the  rear  of  the  house,  the  well  of  water  is  away  off  at  the  horse  lot,  and  the 
"  cabin  "  is,  perhaps,  still  farther  off  in  the  woods,  or  beyond  the  spring.  But 
time  costs  nothing,  and  the  cook  spends  her's  hunting  up  wood  and  water,  and 
looking  after  her  "  chillun,"  except  when  standing  over  the  kitchen  fire,  built  of  a 
cord  of  wood,  and  hot  enough  for  a  smelting  furnace. 

Let  us  systematize  a  little  just  there,  and  see  what  result  might  follow.  Rebuild 
the  kitchen  within  twenty  feet  of  the  pantry,  connect  the  two  by  a  shed,  under 
which  have  the  well  or  pumps,  with  the  wood  shed  hard  by  filled  with  seasoned 
wood ;  and  why  should  not  the  farmer's  own  daughter  become  the  cook  ?  The 
wholesome  exercise  of  kneading  the  dough  with  her  own  tiny  fingers,  and  plying 
the  improved  stove,  would  develop  her  into  a  matronly  robustness,  the  very  envy 
of  many  a  hot-house  plant.  And  other  beneficial  results  would  follow  this  change, 
not  the  least  of  which  would  be  neat  and  tidy  kitchens.  Are  Southern  kitchens 
proverbially  clean  ?  Not  more  so  than  negro  cooks,  who  are  systematically  filthy. 
They  are  adepts  at  hiding  cleanliness  with  dirt,  and,  consequently,  most  housewives 
are  ashamed  ever  to  have  a  visitor  think  of  stepping  for  a  moment  into  their 
kitchen.  Southern  farmers  look  inspectingly  into  the  conduct  of  your  cooks  for  one 
week.  See  them  throw  the  coffee  grounds  here  out  of  the  door,  there  slops  through 
the  cracks,  yonder  pile  up  egg  shells  and  bones  on  the  shelf  in  the  corner  ;  now 
scouring  a  table  all  smeared  with  filth  with  a  dirty  dish  rag,  and  then  sousing  the 
same  rag  into  a  pot  of  dirtier  water  to  rinse  it,  and  then  cleaning  out  with  it  the 
pan  or  oven  iuto  which  the  food  is  immediately  dropped  that  is  to  grace  your  table, 
or  tickle  your  palate  within  an  hour.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  each  of  us  eats  his 
peck  of  dirt  before  we  reach  our  teens  ?  And  yet  negro  cooks  are  a  universality 
at  the  South,  and  our  daughters  are  seldom  taught  to  perform  this  daintiest  of  all 
work. 

Cleanliness  in  the  kitchen  and  properly  prepared  foo<l  would  not  only  result  in 
substantial  economy,  but  would  prove  invaluable  in  a  hygienic   point  of  view. 
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Nature  has  wonderfully  exempted  the  South  from  intestinal  disease,  and  a  majority 
of  these  complaints  Avhich  become  so  prevalent  at  times,  are  superinduced  by  the 
consumption  of  improperly  cooked  food.  The  frying-pan  is  the  sine  qua  nan 
throughout  the  laud.  We  fry  beef  and  call  it  steak,  fried  chicken  is  our  own 
breakfast  delicacy,  fried  pork  is  always  popular,  and  even  "  old  Ned  "  is  savory 
and  appetizing  when  fried.  But  how  can  a  change  be  made,  unless  more  intelli- 
gence enters  the  kitchen,  and  presides  over  the  cuisine  f  * 

If  there  is  room  for  economy  in  the  kitchen,  is  it  otherwise  in  any  department  of 
the  household  ?  Will  the  good  housewives  scold,  if  an  inspection  be  made  of  the 
larder  as  well  as  of  the  kitchen  ?  Is  economy  methodically  practised  there,  or  do 
wastefulness  and  extravagance  carry  the  keys  ?  Usually,  flour  is  measured  by  the 
scoopful,  and  little  or  no  estimate  is  made  of  the  number  of  rolls,  biscuits,  or  ounces 
of  bread  that  should  be  baked  from  the  quantity  of  flour  issued.  I  have  fre- 
quently asked  housekeepers,  how  many  biscuits  to  the  pint  of  flour  ?  And  the 
answers  have  allowed  a  margin  of  fifty  per  cent.  Some  said  eight,  some  ten,  and 
others  twelve.  Nor  is  the  number  dependent  upon  the  size,  for  eight  small,  half 
done,  sad,  indigestible  biscuits  will  weigh  more  than  a  dozen  larger  ones,  baked  in 
a  hurry  and  thoroughly,  from  well  kneaded  dough.  But  this  wastefulness  does  not 
attach  to  one,  for  all  the  ingredients  that  are  measured  out,  for  our  meals  are  issued 
with  the  same  liberal  baud,  and  indefiuiteuess.  If  we  have  a  cupful  of  flour,  we 
have  also  a  spoonful  of  lard,  a  little  salt,  some  soda,  or  if,  perhaps,  for  cake,  we 
add  a  teacupful  of  sugar,  the  white  of  a  few  eggs,  and  so  on  to  the  end. 

It  is  also  traditional  that  meat  killed  in  the  wane  of  the  moon  shrinks  when 
boiled.  Unfortunately  for  housewives,  all  the  hogs  killed  since  the  war  seem  to 
have  been  butchered  after  the  full  moon.  The  shrinkage  of  meat  now-a-days  in 
the  process  of  boiling  is  lamentable,  but  it  seldom  occurs  to  our  innocent  house- 
keepers that  this  process  is  accomplished  before  the  meat  enters  the  pot. 

Lack  of  method  prevents  detection,  where  pilfering  is  habitual;  and  when  we 
reckon  our  accounts,  as  pay  day  approaches,  we  wonder  that  it  requires  so  much  to 
subsist  our  families.  Purloining  is  a  tax  imposed  upon  all  of  our  larders,  but  it  is 
so  minutely  levied  that  we  seldom  feel  it.  Indirect  taxation  is  never  felt  to  be 
oppressive. 

Conveniences  in  housekeeping  are  seldom  utilized  by  Southern  housewives.  As 
on  the  farm,  so  in  the  house.  New  appliances,  modern  improvements  work 
awkwardly,  and  the  old  beaten  track  can  be  followed  without  thought  and  indepen- 
dent of  posters.  To  tell  Jane  to  clean  up  my  room  comes  as  naturally  as  to  answer 
to  the  dinner  bell.  And  Jane  does  it  after  her  own  style,  never  having  improved 
a  particle  "  since  freedom,"  and  appropriates  as  much  time  as  she  pleases  making 
up  beds,  sweeping,  emptying  slops,  &c.  If  a  frolic  is  on  hand,  how  gaily  she 
dresses,  at  no  outlay  whatever,  except  a  venture  at  temporary  embezzlement !  Here, 
too,  is  an  insidious  tax  seldom  appreciated.  A  chambermaid  is  a  useless  appendage 
to  any  farmer's  household  where  proper  improvements  have  been,  as  they  should  be, 
added  to  the  dwelling,  and  the  females  of  the  family  perform,  as  they  should  do, 
the  necessary  indoors  work. 

I  had  intended  incorporating  in  this  article  a  few  ideas  upon  economy  on  the 
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farm,  but  have  already  mouopolized  enough  of  your  valuable  space,  and  hence 

must  postpone  that  subject  for  another  article.     Meantime,   I   would   presume   to 

urge  upon  your  lady  readers,  (and  I  trust  they  will  pardon  the  presumption,)  to 

enquire  each  of  herself:  "  Am  I  an  extravagant  housekeeper  ?     Have  I  no  system  ? 

Do  I  not  economize  ?"     And  let  them  all  remember,  that  household  economy  is  a  fit 

and  proper  study  for  every  housekeeper  in  the  South. 

,  D.  WYATT  AIKEN. 


Immigration  to  South  Carolina. 


Mr.  G.  A.  Neuffer,  of  Orangeburg,  (late  of  Charleston,)  sends  us  a  circular 
addressed  to  the  State  Tax  Union  of  South  Carolina,  in  which  the  writer  suggests 
what  he  considers  the  proper  measures  to  be  adopted  to  bring  the  right  kind  of 
immigrants  to  this  State.     We  have  room  for  only  brief  extracts.     Mr.  Neufier  says  : 

AGENTS   MUST   BE   SENT   TO    EUROPE. 

Agents  are  wanted  in  Europe,  to  co-operate  with  receiving  agents  here.  They 
should  be  no  mere  drummers,  but  men  of  intellect  and  intelligence,  well  acquainted 
with  the  country  to  which  they  are  sent,  and  at  the  same  time  well  informed  of 
the  inducements  which  the  South  has  to  offer  to  the  immigrant,  and  capable  of 
explaining  and  setting  them  forth  to  the  best  advantage.  These  combined  qualifi- 
cations can  be  found  only  in  men  who  are  natives  of  the  country  to  which  they  are 
sent,  and  have,  since  manhood,  resided  for  years  in  both  countries.  Their  residence 
here  will  have  acquainted  them  with  the  resources,  and  advantages  of  the  South, 
and  their  knowledge  of  their  own  people  will  enable  them  to  reach,  and  influence 
those  who  would  distrust  a  stranger. 

THE   KIND   OF   IMMIGRANTS   WANTED. 

The  selection  of  the  proper  class  of  immigrants  is  a  matter  to  which  too  much 
importance  cannot  be  attached.  The  South  does  not  want  such  as  will  congregate 
in  cities  and  towns,  and  engage  only  in  shop-keeping,  and  traflic  in  small  wares. 
She  needs  those  wlao  will  develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  add  to  its 
wealth.  To  obtain  these,  agents  must  be  .s?ut,  not  to  Northern  Germany,  from 
which  they  will  get  only  shop-keepers,  but  to  Soutliern  and  Central  Germany, 
which  have  a  crowded  population,  trained  to  the  tilling  of  the  soil — the  very  best 
agriculturalist  in  all  Europe.  Of  such,  there  is  so  great  a  superabundance  in  South 
Germany  where  the  population  averages  two  liundred  and  fifty  to  the  square  mile, 
and  in  Saxony,  in  Central  Germany,  where  it  is  as  high  as  four  hundred  and  fifteen, 
that  they  can  well  be  spared. 

WHAT  MR.   NEUFFER   PROPOSES  TO   DO. 

For  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  the  writer  of  this  will  undertake  to 
accomplish  all  that  can  be  reasonably  expected  or  desired.  He  is  a  native  of 
South  Germany,  and  has  resided  both  there  and  in  South  Carolina,  since  manhood, 
for  several  years.  Familiar  with  both  the  German  and  English  languages,  and 
knowing  well  his  German  fellow  countrymen,  and  the  inducements  which  this  State 
has  to  offer  to  them,  as  immigrants,  he  will  be  able  to  influence  them,  and  cannot 
doubt  that  with  the  small  expenditure  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  cov- 
ering his  salary  for  one  year,  and  all  the  traveling  and  other  expenses  of  his  agency 
— he  can  bring  into  South  Carolina,  during  that  time,  quite  as  large  a  number  of 
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desirable  immigrants  as  can  be  provided  for.  This  he  confidently  offers  to  do,  and 
to  enter  upon  his  work  on  short  notice,  and  in  time  for  the  coming  season  for 
agricultural  operations.  And  in  this  connection  ho  would  suggest  to  those  inter- 
ested in  this  subject,  of  such  vast  importance  to  the  South,  the  expediency  of  forming 
a  Land  and  Immigration  Company,  which  shall  secure,  by  purchase,  or  otherwise, 
the  control  of  lands  to  be  offered  to  the  immigrants  on  terms  so  favorable  as  to 
constitute  an  inducement. 


Natup^al  fJisToi\Y    Applied  to    Agp^cultui\e. 

Specimens  of  insects  securely  packed,  (according  to  instructions  given  in  the  Rural 
Carolinian,  for  October,  1870,)  with  letters  of  inquiry,  entomological  notes,  etc.,  should  be 
addressed,  (post  paid,)  to  Mr.  Charles  R.  Douge,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Where  the  Cotton  Worm  Originates. 


At  the  Hartford  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  advancement  of 
science,  held  in  August  last,  Mr.  Aug.  K.  Grote  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on 
the  subject  of  the  cotton  caterpillar,  a  few  extracts  from  which  we  will  lay  before 
our  readers  : 

The  earliest  period  at  which  the  young  worms  were  noticed  in  Marengo  and  Greene 
Counties,  in  Alabama,  by  the  writer,  was  the  last  week  in  June,  their  first  appear- 
ance varying  in  the  same  locality  to  the  middle  of  July.  The  appearance  of  the 
worm  is  always  heralded  by  the  advent  of  the  moth,  the  latter  being  attracted  to 
lights  in  houses,  at  least  a  week  before  the  worm  appears  in  the  fields.  The  next 
feature  observed  was  that  the  worm  is  always  heard  of  first  to  the  southward  of 
any  given  locality,  and  comes  as  an  army  from  the  South,  the  broods  arriving 
consecutively  as  long  as  the  season  lasts.  This  southern  army  is  killed  by  advanc- 
ing winter  and  by  the  decrease  of  food  plant. 

The  moth  was  first  described  by  Hitbner,  under  the  name  Aleiia  argillacea,  from 
Bahia,  Brazil,  where  it  was  very  destructive  to  perennial  cotton.  It  is  also  very 
destructive  in  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  Mr.  Grote  believes  that  the  insect 
dies  out  with  its  food  every  year  in  the  Southern  States,  and  that  its  appearance  the 
following  season  is  due  to  fresh  immigrations  of  the  moth  from  these  more  southern 
localities.  It  is  capable  of  extended  flights,  as  it  has  been  taken  alive  in  the  East- 
ern States,  in  Buffiilo,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Chicago,  Ilk,  probably  following  the  coast  line,, 
or  the  water  courses,  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There  is  no  proportion 
between  the  few  that  can  survive  in  warm  winters,  and  the  swarms  of  the  first 
appearance.  The  permanent  residence  of  the  cotton  worm  is  outside  of  our  cotton 
belt,  and  the  conclusion  is  that  the  Aletia  is  not  indigenous  Avith  us,  but  an  annual , 
not  a  denizen,  but  a  visitant,  and  that  the  agent  of  destruction  must  be  directed 
against  the  first  brood. 

Mr.  Glover  put  forth  the  same  views  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  first  brood, 
with  the  proposed  remedy,  as  long  ago  as  1867,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  his  views 
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are  borne  out  by  Mr.  Grote,  who  certainly,  after  five  years  of  careful  scientific  obser- 
vation, must  be  accepted  as  an  authority. 

Since  preparing  the  above  we  have  read,  with  pleasure,  the  views  of  our  esteemed 
correspondent,  Mr.  Robert  Chisolm,  in  our  October  number,  and  find  that  he  occu- 
pies the  same  ground. 

Destructive  Grasslioppers  in   Virginia. 


Some  of  our  good  friends  in  Sufiblk  Co.,  Virginia,  were  unduly  excited  this 
summer  over  the  idea  that  the  Western  destructive  grasshopper,  Caloptenus  spretiis 
of  Uhler,  had  found  its  way  to  the  "  sacred  soil  of  Virginia." 

There  was  no  denying  the  fact  that  myriads  of  grasshoppers  were  devouring 
nearly  "  every  green  thing,"  even  settling  on  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  trees  and 
gnawing  the  bark  in  a  most  unkind  manner,  and  as  it  appeared  to  be  something 
altogether  foreign  to  the  locality,  of  course  it  must  be  the  western  pest. 

Specimens  were  forwarded  to  us  however,  and  a  glance  was  sufiicient  to  show  us 
there  was  no  need  for  alarm,  as  it  was  quite  a  common  species  in  this  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  though  rather  too  plentiful  in  this  particular  locality,  would  not 
spread,  or  become  the  terror  that  its  western  distant  relative  has  proved. 

The  insect  is  known  as  the  Acridium  Amerimnum,  and  is  of  large  size,  often 
measuring  over  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length.  In  color  it  is  reddish  brown,  with 
a  slight  Vermillion  tint,  a  yellow  stripe  extending  along  the  middle  of  the  head 
and  down  the  back ;  a  dark  brown  line  also  extends  down  the  cheeks,  before  the 
eyes.  The  wings,  or  wing  covers,  marked  with  darker  brownish  spots  ;  uuderwings 
transparent ;  legs,  bright  vermillion  red.  The  western  destructive  species  is  only 
about  an  inch  in  length. 

No  reports  have  been  received  showing  the  insect  abundant  in  any  other  locality, 
80  we  think  there  must  have  been  some  favorable  conditions  for  their  propagation 
on  a  large  scale  in  this  particular  county  ;  doubtless  another  season  they  will  be 
no  more  plentiful  J^hau  in  past  years. 


Ansv/ers  to  Correspondents. 


A  Southern  Bee  Killer. — We  have  received  from  three  gentlemen  in  diflfer- 
ent  localities  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  specimens  of  a  large  fly,  which  is 
reported  as  very  destructive  to  bees,  which  they  desti-oy,  to  quote  from  the  letter  of 
one  of  our  correspondents,  in  the  following  manner  : 

"  They  take  a  position  near  the  hives  on  some  vine  or  branch,  and  remain  very 
quiet  until  a  bee  comes  homeward  laden  with  sweets,  when  this  insect  pouuces 
immediately  upon  it,  grasps  it  with  its  long  legs,  and  then  flies  to  its  perch  and 
commences  to  suck  the  honey.     I  tliink  it  pierces  the  abdomen  of  the  bee." 

The  fly  is  about  the  size  of  a  "  bumble  bee,"  and  very  nearly  the  same  color, 
which  for  thd  most  part  is  black.    The  head,  and  abdomen  just  back  of  the  thorax, 
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or  middle  portion  of  the  body,  is  densely  clothed  with  whitish  yellow  hairs  ;  the 
under  side  of  the  body  and  the  legs  are  clothed  with  black  hairs.  The  wings,  two 
in  number,  (the  bumble  bee  has  four)  are  of  smoky  yellowish  brown,  and  are  very 
strong  and  broad.  The  eyes  are  very  large  and  prominent.  The  insect  belongs 
to  the  AsUidae,  and  is  known  to  science  by  the  name  Mallophora  orcina  of  Weid. 

It  is  a  little  singular  that  the  habits  of  this  fly  should  not  have  been  reported 
before,  and  that  three  cases  should  come  to  our  notice  within  a  month  of  each 
other,  where  the  insect  has  been  carrying  on  such  wholesale  destruction  as  the 
lettei-s  of  our  correspondents  seem  to  indicate. 

There  are  three  other  flies  known  to  economic  entomology,  and  belonging  to  the 
same  family  as  the  species  we  have  been  describing,  that  bear  the  common  name 
"  bee  killers."  The  first  of  these,  Trupaena  apivora,  was  described  by  Fitch  as  a 
bee  killer,  in  his  early  reports,  and  has  since  been  remarked  as  very  destructive  in 
the  West.  Mr.  Riley  also  describes  another  species  Asilus  Missoemencis,  which  de- 
stroys bees  and  other  insects  in  Missouri,  and  Prodoeanthus  philadelphims  is  a  third 
species. 

There  is  no  remedy  against  their  ravages,  other  than  catching  the  insects  and 
killing  them,  thus  preventing  them  from  increasing  too  rapidly  in  numbers.  They 
could  be  cajitured  in  the  ordinary  muslin  sweep  net,  that  we  have  so  often  de- 
scribed, though  the  operator  will  have  to  make  a  special  arrangement  with  the 
bees  if  he  works  very  near  the  hive.  For  a  common  name  we  propose  to  call  this, 
the  "  Southern  bee-killer." 


Another  Trap-Door  Spider. 


In  the  last  May  number,  page  418,  of  this  magazine,  is  a  notice  of  this  spider. 
Dr.  Anderson,  in  his  hurried  examination  of  the  phenomena  observed  by  him, 
very  naturally  fell  into  several  errors,  which  a  more  careful  and  prolonged  obser- 
vation would,  doubtless,  have  corrected.    After  many  days  of  clouds  and  rains, 
came  suddenly  a  delicious,  balmy,  sunny  day,  Sunday,  24th  February,  1872.     At 
ten  o'clock,  A.  M.,  I  was  summoned  from  my  library  to  see  "  something  very 
interesting."     Repairing  to  my  dwelliug  house,  I  found  in  front  of  it  a  number  of 
persons  watching  the  operations  of  a  trap-door  spider  and  her  young.     I  found  the 
door  of  the  den  ajar,  (as  described  by  Dr.  Anderson,)  and  held  in  that  position  by 
the  mother  to  allow  the  egress  of  the  young.     Whenever  any  person  approached  she 
would  carefully  close  the  door,  bnt  re-open  partially  when  the  alarm  had  subsided. 
The  nest  was  about  two  inches   from  the  base  of  a  brick  column.     From  the 
•  entrance  extended  a  silver  paved  road  to  the  column,  up  it,  up  the  wood  work,  and, 
finally,  sending  off  many  diverging  paths.    Each  young  spider  as  he  left  the  maternal 
mansion  laid  down  a  thread  of  silvery  silk,  till  the  highway  was  nearly  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  wide.     At  the  height  of  a  few  feet,  in  the  warm  sunshine,  the  young 
adventurers  began  to  diverge  from  the  original  line  of  departure,  the  highway  of 
course  becoming  smaller  and  smaller,  till  nothing  remained  but  a  vast  number  of 
small  divergent  threads,  and,  when  single,  diflicult  to  see.     Some  of  the  young 
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ascended  five,  some  ten,  or  twelve  feet  or  more.  Those  tlmt  survived  this  perilous 
journey  findiug  a  suitable  poiut,  suuned  themselves  for  a  few  moments,  constructed 
balloons,  and  bidding  earth  adieu,  rose  up  skywards  till  lost  to  human  sight.  Their 
journey  was  truly  full  of  peril,  for  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun  Imd  revived  all 
spiderdom ;  and  other  species  leaped  from  innumerable  crevices  upon  the  young 
wanderers,  and  greedily  sucked  their  juices,  rejecting  the  empty  skin.  Thus  vast 
numbers  perished,  only  a  minority  escaping  by  aerial  flight. 

Dr.  Anderson  says,  "  The  lid  slipping  from  the  straw  in  its  sudden  descent, 
broke  the  slender  thread  which  held  it  ajar,  and  it  closed,  so  that  no  sign  of  a 
crack  remained."  It  is  true  the  lid  is  so  nicely  fitted,  that  when  closed  it  would 
be  impossible  to  discover  it.  The  spider,  no  doubt,  reached  up  and  snatched  the 
lid  from  the  straw,  as  I  have  repeatedly  witnessed.  The  spider  is  very  strong.  I 
have  taken  two  knives,  each  weighing  two  ounces,  inserted  a  blade  of  each  under 
the  lid  at  opposite  points,  and  the  spider  has  held  down  the  lid  against  all  this 
weight  and  leverage.  Indeed  it  required  much  additional  power  to  raise  the  lid 
when  she  held  it.     I  have  otherwise  tested  its  power. 

The  nest,  now  before  me,  measures  at  its  orifice  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, and  is  three  and  thirteen -sixteenths  inches  deep. 

Woodville,  AH,  August  28,  1874.  D.  L.  PHARES,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 


T 


OPOGRAPHY  AND   NatURAL  RESOURCES. 


Another  Letter  from  the  Indian  River  Country. 


The  interest  with  which  former  letters  have  been  read  and  copied,  and  the  many 
private  enquiries  coming  from  every  quarter,  encourage  me  to  write  again,  with  the 
hope  that,  in  a  plain  way,  I  may  give,  in  part  at  least,  the  information  requested. 

Some  progress  may  be  reported  in  fruit  culture  as  well  as  the  general  interests  of 
a  new  country.  Along  the  narrow  strip  of  land  on  either  bank,  forming  what  is 
known  as  the  Indian  River  Country  (where  men  start  literally  "  from  the  stump") 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  are  so  arranged  that  the  latter  come  first.  .As- 
tounding results,  except  it  be  here  and  there  in  individual  success,  may  not  be  ex- 
pected, and  could  not  be  seen  or  appreciated  in  a  flying  trip  to  and  from  Sand 
Point,  or  a  visit  to  Fort  Capron  and  the  Ijights,  stopping  only  at  a  few  of  the  older 
settled  places,  where  want  of  energy  and  good  mauagcment  have  left  but  little  to 
make  a  favorable  impression.  Some  have  expected  to  find  here  the  machinery  of 
a  well  developed  country  in  perfect  working  order,  and  have  gone  away  disappoint- 
ed in  what  they  saw. 

The  growth  and  development  is  steady  and  general,  but  not  much  inclined  yet  to 
concentration.  Scattered  communities,  in  which  churches  and  schools  are  only 
commencing  to  point  to  a  nucleus  around  which  they  arc  to  form.  Many  settle- 
ments on  which  effort  has  been  most  richly  rewarded  are  hid  away  behind  marginal 
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fronts,  through  which  the  river  with  its  beauties  and  advantages  are  seen  and  en- 
enjoyed  by  their  occupants,  while  the  river  with  its  boats  only  enjoys  a  peep  at  them  in 
their  quiet  seclusion.  One  must  go  from  place  to  place  to  get  an  inside  view  of  the 
work,  to  form  practical  ideas  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  a  given  amount  of 
labor  in  a  given  time.  Evidences  of  improvement  can  be  seen  in  this  way  almost 
every  where,  and  land  is  being  bought  and  homesteads  secured  with  increasing 
confidence.  Lands  rejected  at  first,  after  practical  test  are  found  to  be  well  adapted 
to  the  growth  and  perfection  of  the  orange,  as  well  as  other  similar  fruits  and  field 
crops. 

It  is  a  valuable  peculiarity  of  the  orange,  that  it  grows  here  well  on  what  is 
called  poor  land,  without  the  aid  of  fertilizers,  when  well  cultivated,  but  showing 
a  prompt  effect  when  manures  or  mulching  is  applied.  These  lands  have  a  bright 
yellow  subsoil,  which  appears  to  be  sand,  but  in  many  places  may  be  rubbed  with 
the  hand  to  powder.  They  are  underlaid  at  the  depth  of  three  to  four  feet  with 
shell  and  rock,  into  which  the  roots  of  the  trees  penetrate  when  well  started,  after 
which  they  seem  to  require  no  other  manure,  and  if  well  cultivated  bear  a  rich 
color  and  rapid  growth.  Wells  pass  through  this  stratum  into  white  sand,  where 
the  purest  water  is  obtained. 

A  Grange  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  has  been  organized  at  Sand  Point,  and 
another  soon  will  be  near  this  place.  A  new  steam  saw-mill  is  cutting  lumber  at 
Sand  Point,  or  Titus ville,  at  the  rate  of  five  thousand  feet  per  day,  at  the  water's 
edge,  and  rafts  of  logs  are  being  received  from  different  parts  of  the  river  to  be 
sold,  cut  on  shares,  or  for  eight  dollars  per  thousand  feet  of  lumber.  Fifteen  white 
hands  are  employed  cutting  and  rafting  logs  near  me,  and  the  August  sun  does  not 
effect  them  or  the  teams,  as  it  would  away  from  the  sea  breeze,  which  fills  every 
nook  and  corner  of  this  countiy.  The  scarcity  and  high  price  of  lumber  has  been 
keenly  felt  here,  as  is  shown  by  the  poor  class  of  houses  and  fences.  Now  it  is  in 
the  power  of  all  to  build  and  fence  without  any  considerable  outlay  in  money,  so 
abundant  and  convenient  is  the  pine  timber  to  the  river. 

A  railroad  from  Lake  Harney  to  Titusville,  is  to  be  built  soon.  All  the  stock 
is  taken,  and  its  President,  General  Hopkins,  promises  to  commence  the  work  at 
once.  The  beautiful  little  steamer,  "  Indian  River  Pioneer,"  was  to  leave  Jack- 
sonville, Saturday  the  loth,  and  is  hourly  expected.  She  will  come  in  at  Indian 
River  inlet,  and  make  semi-weekly  trips  from  Fort  Capron  to  Hood's  Colony  at  the 
head  of  the  river.  The  arrival  of  this,  our  first  steamboat,  will  make  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  this  river.  The  improveraen);  of  the  canal  between  the  Mosquito  and 
Indian  River  is  regai'ded  as  a  work  of  necessity  both  to  the  people  and  the  govern- 
ment. To  continue  the  United  States  coast  survey,  the  boats  of  the  company  now 
in  the  Mosquito  River,  must  find  an  inland  passage  southward  through  this  river. 
These  things  are  working  together  for  our  good,  and  with  peculiarities  of  climate, 
soil  and  geographical  position,  and  the  absence  of  overflowing  floods,  tides,  and 
killing  frosts,  give  us  advantages  which  no  other  section  of  the  country  can  enjoy. 
Vegetables,  well  tried  and  great  in  variety,  quality  and  earliness  of  production ; 
sugar  cane,  only  in  small  patches  for  family  use,  but  yielding  largely  a  superior 
syrup  ;  Ca.sava ;  Canary  Island  wheat,  and  Sisal  hemp  are  grown  to  great  per- 
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fection  on  tbe  poorest  ],and ;  Irish. potatoes  inferior  to  none  in  quality  or  quantity, 
Aud  maturing  as  early  as  first  March,  and  many  of  the  ordinary  field  crops,  as  well 
as  the  .piore  tender  and  bulky  fruits,  with  fish,  oysters  and  game,  all  await  these 
chea|)er  and  more  direct  ways  to  better  and  more  appropriate  markets. 

A  gentleman  came  here' m  January,  from  Savannah,  Ga  ,  and  by  15th  May 
had  shipped  from  thi'ee-quarters  of  an  acre  of  ground  at  Sand  Point,  ninety-five 
bushels  of  cucumbers.  They  were  shipped  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  via  Jack- 
sonville and  Savannah,  and  brought  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  per  dozen.  The 
shortest  time  made  was  eight  days,  and  the  longest  fifteen.  Could  he  have  shipped 
twice  instead  of  once  a  week,  he  thinks  he  would  have  had  double  the  amount. 
No  manures  were  used.  The  ground  was  marl  hammock.  I  knew,  last  spring, 
Irish  potatoes  made  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  and  ninety  bushels  per  acre  on 
natural  new  land.  Vegetables  grow  on  the  same  land  in  the  same  j)roportion.  I 
measured  an  ordinary  collard  myself  that  was  over  five  feet  across,  and  a  silverskin 
onion  that  was- sixteen  and  a  half  inches  in  circumfei'ence.  The  yield  was  very 
large.  I  might  stick  to  facts .  and  shake  the  confidence  of  your  readers  in  my 
statements. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  and  plenty  of  land  to  be  had,  both  as  homesteads  and  at 
second  hands,  and  although  the  price  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  twelve 
nlonths.  .  When  the  value  of  an  acre'in  bearing  orange  trees  is  considered,  the 
purchase  money  is  a  small  item.  Ten  acres  of  laud  in  banana  trees  is  a  nice  little 
fortune,  aad  it  is  certainly  within  the  power  of  one  man  to  accomplish  this  alone. 

.  Mosquitoes  have  been  worse  this  than  the  four  preceding  summers,  but  they  came 
later  and  were  soon  gone.     Many  are  sleeping  now  without  bars. 

I  have  just  traveled  a  considerable  distance  down  the  banks  of  the  river  and  did 
not. see  or  hear  of  a  single  sick  person.  Every  new  comer  that  I  saw  had  improved 
in  health  and  had  hopes  of,  success  in  their  new  enterprises.  I  was  pleased  to  see 
that  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  doing  work  to  which  they  had  been  unaccustomed, 
were  getting  p,long  smoothly  and  were  pleased  almost  to  infatuation. 

WM.  H.  SHARPE. 

City  Point,  Indian  River,  Fla.,  August,  1874. 
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The   Patrons   of  Husbandry. — VI. 

We  frequently  feel  no  concern  or  interest  about  a  thing,  because  we  do  not  com- 
prehend or  understand  it.  To  the  untaught  rustic,  the  empire  of  the  beautiful 
possesses,  comparatively,  but  few  attractions.  To  the  botanist,  skilled  in  a  know- 
ledge of  the  nature,  habits,  growth  and  construction  of  flowers  and  plants,  even 
the  humMest  blossom  that  decks  the  earth,  possesses  charms  of  interest  and 
beauty.  To  say  uothiug  of  zeal  or  ardor,  the  want  of  interest  in  any  undertaking 
will  defeat  the-  hopes  of  the  most  saugiiiue,  and  cripple,  if  not  destroy,  the  means 
designed  to  accomplish  the  end. 
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It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  interest  which  manifested  itself  in  some  of  the  Gran- 
ges, at  least  of  this  State,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  existence,  is  on  the  wane. 
So  far  as  the  material  objects  which  the  order  contemplates  are  concerned,  no 
donbt  every  Patron  desires  their  accomplishment  just  as  much  now  as  ever,  but 
they  do  not  seem  willing  to  work,  to  make  any  sacrifices  whatever,  to  gain  those 
objects.  These  flagging  Granges,  it  is  true,  continue  their  regular  monthly  meet- 
ings, and  keep  up  appearances  for  appearance  sake.  They  barely  discharge  the 
duties  which  the  Constitution  enjoins  upon  them  and  nothing  more,  without  feeling 
that  interest  which  points  out  duty,  and  renders  its  performance  a  pleasure.  Cap- 
tious and  impatient  members  say  they  have  received  no  benefit  from  the  Order.  No 
benefit !  What  kind  of  benefit  ?  Be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  the  lady  members, 
that  the  writer  has  never  heard  a  single  murmur  escape  their  lips.  All  the  cavil- 
ling and  discontentment  comes  from  the  masculine  gender  of  the  genm  homo.  It's 
just  like  'em.  If  they  didn't  grumble  about  something  they  would'nt  come  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  average  man.  Received  no  benefit !  What  do  the  brethren 
mean  ?  Do  they  mean  to  say  they  have  attained  to  a  degree  of  human  excellence 
that  admits  of  no  further  improvement?  Discarding  pecuniary  gain,  do  they 
mean  to  say  that  their  social  intercourse  with  the  members  is  of  no  benefit  to 
them? 

Be  patient  brethren !  Do  not  condemn  the  whole  Order  for  your  failure  to  appre- 
ciate, if  not  the  material,  one  of  its  sweetest  parts.  Hope  on.  The  part  you  like  best 
will  rise  to  the  surface  with  the  evolutions  of  the  wheel  of  time,  after  a  while.  Just 
watch  and  wait ;  there  is  a  balm  for  your  case  too,  indirectly,  you'll  see  the  irre- 
pressible greenback  after  a  while.  Remember,  that  "the  world  was  not  made  in  a 
day,  and  remember  too,  that  the  analogy  holds  good  in  every  undertaking  of  man. 
We  cannot  have  everything  for  the  mere  asking.  We  must  learn  to  labor  and  to 
wait.  Cultivate  a  deeper  interest  for  the  Order,  and  remember,  that  it  is  the  want 
or  necessity  of  a  thing  that  devises  and  drives  into  existence  the  means  necessary 
to  obtain  it.  And  this  is  a  wise  provision  of  Providence,  for  if  we  could  have  all 
of  our  wants  supplied  by  the  mere  asking,  we  would  soon  become  too  lazy  to  draw  a 
long  breath. 

Anything  that  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.  Is  this  Grange  business 
worth  doing  at  all  ?  If  it  is,  then  it  is  worth  doing  well.  It  is  not  only  worth  doing, 
but  the  task  is  a  very  excellent  and  rather  a  difficult  one,  and  we  have  to  work  to 
perform  it.  There  is  no  excellence  without  great  labor.  This  is  an  aphorism 
equally  as  true  as  the  other.  You  may  talk  about  the  genius  of  men,  but  really 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  genius  within  itself.  Genius  is  the  twin  brother  or  coun- 
terpart of  excellence,  and  comes,  if  it  come  at  all,  as  the  result  of  much  culture  and 
hard  labor. 

We  look  upon  the  locomotion  of  the  present  day,  with  its  wonderful  maze  of  ma- 
chinery, its  labyrinth  of  parts  and  sections,  and  forget  the  fact,  that  its  present 
splendid  order  of  arrangement  is  but  the  cidminatlon  of  improvement  upon  im- 
provement, the  result  of  long  and  laborious  study  of  many  minds  upon  the  crude 
and  ungainly  mechanism  of  Stephenson  in  1814. 

PAYSAN. 
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Comparing  Notes— "Time  is  Money." 

Farmers,  or  if  any  one  prefer  the  old  stilted  style,  planters,  though  the  times  are 
so  changed  that  the  latter  terra,  as  significant  of  a  hundred  bales  and  thousands 
of  acres,  cannot  often  be  used.  Farmers,  planters,  Patrons,  our  organizations  open 
the  doors  to  you  for  much  usefulness,  for  much  activity  other  than  in  the  field. 

The  reciprocation  of  ideas  through  the  meetings  of  the  different  Granges  is 
alluded  to.  If  one  brother  can  make  a  hill  of  corn  grow  better  than  another,  let 
him  tell  how  it  is  done.  If  one  can  turn  a  sod  more  completely  than  another, 
give  the  method  and  effects.  If  he  be  able  to  subdue  all  of  the  grass  in  his  crop, 
or  prevent  its  appearance  by  the  skillful  use  of  farming  improvements,  by  all  means 
let  him  save  his  neighbor,  who  is  less  skillful,  from  the  use  of  the  laborious  hoe. 
If  one  is  sure  that  he  can  renovate  old  land,  or  do  anything  else  of  the  like  im- 
portance, within  the  reach  of  men  of  limited  means,  let  him  ring  his  bell  until  he  is 
sure  of  being  heard.  Never  turn  away  from  a  drowning  man  because  he  don't  get 
hold  of  the  first  float  thrown  to  him  ;  or  because  he  don't  hear  the  first  call;  pull 
him  in  if  it  has  to  be  done  by  the  hair  of  the  head. 

But  here  comes  up  a  question  of  mouth.  Some  men  are  all  mouth  ;  some  have 
none.  Some  cannot  deliver  themselves  of  a  single  sentence  properly,  before  a 
formal  audience.  The  latter  are  miscalculated  fountains,  that  can  play  only  a  few 
muddy  drops.  The  former  are  like  overflowed  dams  broke  loose,  that  can  only  be 
stopped  when  the  bottom  runs  dry.  A  tied  tongue  is  a  misfortune  to  one's  self; 
while  one  hung  in  the  middle  is  a  calamity  to  a  whole  community.  The  remedy 
for  one  is  the  pen  ;  for  the  other,  good  sense  lacking,  there  is  none. 

The  Grange,  Agricultural  Society,  and  Farmer's  Club,  afford  good  opportunities 
for  interchange  of  ideas  on  farming,  but  it  has  been  found  that  there  is  very  little 
time  in  our  sparsely  settled  country  to  devote  to  this,  and  a  meeting  without  any  re- 
cognized rule  as  to  the  order  of  facts  and  particulars  often  amounts,  to  only  a  tedious 
jumble. 

A  suggestion  is  here  made  to  Granges,  Clubs  and  Societies.  That  is,  to  let  all 
important  information  come  through  the  President,  or  some  other  officer,  condensed 
by  him  into  the  simplest  form  possiblt.  Tediousness  and  superfluous  circum- 
locutions, are  annoying  to  one  who  has  to  take  the  train  at  a  certain  hour,  or  to 
another  who  has  a  drive  of  many  miles  home  before  him. 

Another  suggestion,  or  question  to  Patrons  as  connected  with  the  "Sociables,"  is, 
do  not  the  instructions,  etc.  to  separate  candidates  occupy  too  much  of  the  time 
which  might  be  very  pleasantly  passed  otherwise.  Time  lost  in  this  dilatory  way  is 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  members  present. 

This  suggestion  is  made  in  mercy  to  the  sisters  who  come  for  the  social  feature, 
but,  umodahly  tongue  tied — are  compelled  to  sit,  like  dummies  in  straight  jackets,  for 
several  hours,  which  with  some,  no  doubt,  is  excruciating  torture.  Thus  the  collation 
is  to  be  fairly  bolted,  for,  may  not  baby  be  crying  at  home?  At  any  rate  the  supper 
is  to  be  got,  the  cows  to  be  milked,  and  all  that.  Let  us  make  it  as  pleasant  as 
possible  to  them.  There  is  certainly  room  for  improvement.  Let  us  have  as  little 
crust,  and  as  much  apple  to  our  pie  as  we  can,  and,  as  George  Augustus  says,  "  A 
little  more  sugar."  CORN  BREAD. 
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The  Power  ^vhich  Moves  the  ^Vorld. 

Neither  their  uumbers,  nor  the  money  which  numbers  may  command,  however 
united,  organized  and  concentrated,  will,  alone,  ever  give  the  agricultural  classes 
the  position  which  should  belong  to  the  masters  of  the  world's  leading  industry. 
Numbers,  wealth,  organization,  co-operations,  are  all  important  means  for  effecting 
an  object,  but  the  real  power  which  moves  the  world  and  controls  human  affairs 
—"the   power   behind   the   throne"— behind    organization— is   6ram— cultivated, 
broadly   developed    brain— selfdirected   intellectual    energy.      It   is   not   merely 
because  we  are  farmers,  that  we  have  not  taken  the  leading  part  in  the  world's 
affairs  which  might  seeem  to  be  ours  of  right,  but  because  we  have  had,  as  a  class, 
less  of  this  brain  power  than  the  other  classes  of  society.     Agriculture  has  not 
been,  as  it  should  be,  one  of  the  learned  professions.     Why  have  lawyers  obtained 
so  large  a  share  of  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  public  life?  Chiefly  because  they 
are  all  educated  men.     Logical  training  and  consecutive  thinking  have  given  vigor 
and  practical  efficiency  to  their  intellects.     The  farmers  have  not  been  able  to  cope 
with  them— in  fact,  have  not  even  thought  of  trying  to  cope  with  them,  nor  with 
the  physicians  or  the  clergymen.     The  merchants,  and  even  the  mechanics  have 
had  the  advantage  of  the  farmers  in  the  matter  of  education  and  mental  activity, 
and,  consequently,  of  influence.     Here  in   the  South  we  formerly  had  a  class  of 
highly  educated  planters,  (and  it  is  not  yet  entirely  extinct,  thank  God !)  the  members 
of  which  could  and  did  wield  the  brain-power,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  make 
themselves  felt,  for  good  ends,  in  public  afiairs;  but  that  class  was  always  com- 
paratively small,  and,  as  a  distinct  type,  must  soon  disappear.     What  we  want  now 
IS  a  general  diffusion  of  education— a  cultivation  and  development  of  the  brain  in 
the  whole  farming  class.     With  that  will  come  independence,  mental  and  pecuniary, 
self-reliance  and  public  influence.     To  bring  about  this  new  and  better  state  of 
things,  first,  by  opening  the  eyes  of  the  farmers  to  the  necessity  of  a  better  educa- 
tion, and  then  by  preparing  the  way  for  them  to  obtain  it,  should  be  among  the 
most  prominent  objects  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry.     It  is  a  good  thing  that  the 
Granges  enable  us  to  buy  a  plough  or  a  barrel  of  flour  at  twenty  per  cent,  dis- 
count, and  to  sell  our  cotton  at  a  greater  net  profit,  but  it  is  a  better  thing  that  they 
may,  and  necessarily  must,  ultimately  increase  the  area  and  culture  of  that  little 
but  valuable  domain  which  lies  under  the  dome  of  the  skull. 
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Cooperative  Commerce. —  The  Grange  Fleet  of  California. 
Some  of  our  brothers  seem  to  be  getting  the  idea  that  the  Order  is,  after  all,  doing 
little  for  the  farmer.  It  is  doing  very  little  for  some  of  our  Granges,  we  are  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  admit.  Whose  fault  is  it  ?  "  The  gods  help  those  who  help  them- 
selves ;"  so  does  the  Grange.  It  is  our  own  fault  if  we  are  getting  no  good  from 
the  Order.  But  the  Order  is  accomplishing  wonders  for  those  who  are  willing  to 
work  in  it,  for  great  ends.     Ask  the  Patrons  of  California  what  they  think  of  the 
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benefits  of  the  Grange  and  they  will  point  you,  among  other  things,  to  such  signifi- 
cant paragraphs  as  the  following,  in  their  papers  : 

The  Grange  Fleet. — Three  ships,  loaded  with  Patrons'  wheat,  have  passed  the 
Golden  Gate,  and  are  on  their  way  to  the  markets  of  the  Old  World  :  1.  The  Star 
of  Hope,  2,000  tons,  loaded  by  Dixon  Grange  ;  2.  Seaton,  1,500  tons,  loaded  by 
Stockton  Grange  ;  and  3,  The  W.  R.  Grace,  3,100  tons,  loaded  by  several  diflferent 
Granges  The  El  Dorado  is  now  lying  in  the  stream,  completing  her  cargo,  which 
was  nearly  made  up  at  Antioch.  The  City  of  Berlin  completed  her  cargo  on  Tues- 
day, loaded  by  Modesto  Grange.  The  Carrie  Reed  also  completed  her  cargo  on 
Tuesday,  at  Vallejo,  loaded  by  Woodland  and  Davisville  Granges.  The  Imperial 
went  to  Vallejo  yesterday,  and  will  be  loaded  by  Solano  and  Yolo  Granges.  The 
ship  Triumphant  is  being  loaded  at  Oakland  dock,  ])y  Livermore  Grange.  The 
Poonah  is  being  loaded  at  Stockton  by  the  Grange  Company  of  San  Joaquin.  The 
policy  of  the  farmers  shipping  at  least  a  portion  of  their  crop  is  evidently  one  of 
prudence. 

Don't  that  look  like  business?  I^o  middlemen  there,  between  the  wheat  fields 
of  the  Pacific  slopes  and  the  ports  of  the  grain  buying  countries  of  the  old  world. 
Ask  the  Patrons  of  Georgia  what  they  think  about  the  benefits  of  the  Order,  and 
they  will  refer  you  to  their  "  Direct  Trade  Union,"  in  full  operation.  If  we  are 
doing  little,  in  South  Carolina,  and  getting  little  benefit,  whose  fault  is  it? 

The  State  Grange  of  Mississippi. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Grange  of  Mississippi,  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber last,  the  following  officers  were  elected  : 

W.  L.  Hemmingway,  Carrollton,  Carroll  County.  Master. 

Put  Darden,  Fayette,  Jefferson  County,  Overseer. 

Maj.  E.  G.  Wall,  Jackson,  Hinds  County,  Lecturer. 

T.  J.  Jackson,  Liberty,  Amite  County,  Steward. 

Frank    Burkitt,  Houston,  Chickasaw  County,  Assistant  Steward. 

W.  R.  Rainey,  Starkville,  Oktibbeha  County,  Chaplain. 

H.  O.  Dixon,  Jackson,  Hinds  County,  Treasurer. 

W.  L.  Williams,  Rienzi,  Alcorn  County,  Secretary. 

L,  S.  Terry,  Kosciusco,  Attala  County,  Gate-Keeper. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Hicks,  Dover,  Yazoo  County,  Ceres. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Gill,  Oxford,  Lafayette  County,  Pomona. 

Mrs.  Mattie  Burkitt,  Houston,  Chickasaw  County,  Flora. 

Mrs.  Augusta  Aby,  Claiborne  County,  Lady  Assistant  Steward. 

The  Trial  Trip  of  the  Good  Ship  P.  of  H. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  is  a  new  thing — 
that  we  have  not  yet  passed  the  organizing  stage  and  lack  the  drill  and  discipline 
necessary  for  making  an  efficient  fight.  So  that,  while  we  have  already  accom- 
plished much — more  than  could  reasonably  have  been  expected — we  have  hardly 
got  fairly  at  work.  "  The  Grange,"  as  some  one  has  very  happily  expressed  it,  "  is 
a  (nighty  ship,  and  is  now  on  her  first  or  trial  trip,  and  of  course  everything  will 
not  work  exactly  right  at  first ;  we  shall  encounter  storms,  and  may  become  fatigued 
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and  discouraged  ;  yet  if  we  all  do  our  duty  as  true  Patrons,  we  will  soon  outsail' all 
our  enemies  and  anchor  in  the  calm  and  placid  harbor  of  peace  and  plenty." 

State  Grange  Rulings  in  the  Order. 

"  Husbandman"  asks  :  "  Are  the  rulings  of  the  Masters  of  other  State  Granges 
binding  on  the  Patrons  and  Granges  of  this  State  ?"  They  are  not  binding,  but  they 
may  be  quoted  as  precedents  and  as  opinions  which  are  worthy  of  great  respect. 
But  the  rulings  of  the  Master  of  our  own  State  Grange  must  be  obeyed  as  binding 
laws,  till  overruled  by  the  Master  of  the  National  Grange,  or  by  the  National 
Grange  itself  The  rulings  of  the  Worthy  Master  of  the  National  Grange  are  of 
course  binding  in  all  the  States  alike. 

:  Keep  Closed  Lijjs  Outside  of  the  Gates. 

No  Patron,  as  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  truly  says,  has  a  right  to  determine  what 
part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Grange  may  be  safely  told.  Hence  absolute  secrecy- 
is  the  only  safeguard.  Even  a  trifling  incident,  the  revelation  of  which  might 
seem  quite  harmless,  may,  when  told  under  certain  circumstances  prove  a  link  in  a 
chain  that  will  in  time  form  just  the  clue  that  is  desired  to  unravel  somd important 
business  matter,  the  knowledge  of  which,  by  our  enemies,  may  defeat  the  object  we 
have  in  view. 


Grange  Memoranda* 


The  Patrons  are  after  those  who  buy  stolen  cotton,  "  with  a  sharp  stick,"  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following,  which  is  only  one  among  many  such  resolutions  : 

Orange  Grange,  Orangeburg,  September  18th,  1874. 
Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  purchasing  of  any  of  the  products  of  the  farm 
after  dark  an  encouragement  of  theft,  and  we  agree  to  withhold  our  patronage  from 
any  person  thus  engaged,  and  recommend  others  so  to  do. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  transmit  to  the  different  County  Granges. 

Fraternally,  M.  L.  BALDWIN,  Secretary  0.  G. 

The  Patrons  in  some  portions  of  New  York. have  adopted  the  plan  of 


keeping  a  blackboard  always  in  readiness  at  their  meetings,  on  which  are  entered 
by  the  members  as  they  come  in,  stock  and  other  property  for  sale  or  exchange, 
stock  strayed  or  stolen,  and  such  other  information  as  they  desire  to  bring  before 
members.     This  is  said  to  work  admirably. 

Masters  and  Secretaries  of  Granges,  and  Patrons  generally,  are  earnestly 

requested  to  communicate  to  us  auy  information  they  may  have  concerning  the 
Order,  that  it  may  be  judicious  and  desirable  to  make  public.  We  should  be  glad 
to  record  the  organization  of  County  Granges  or  Councils,  in  this  State.  Close  up, 
Brothers !  We  want  compactness  of  organization,  as  well  as  extension,  to  give  us 
efficiency  in  our  work. 

Colonel  James  W.  Watts  has  been  elected  W.  M.  of  Big  Survey  Gj'ange, 

No.  151,  Martin's  Depot,  South  Carolina,  vice  J.  W.  Riser,  resigned.  Wm.  F. 
Metts,  Secretary. 
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Miscellaneous    Correspondence  and  j^otices. 

Big  Tanyah  in  Orangeburg  County. 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  I  wish  to  introduce  my  Tanyah  to  your 
readers,  unless  it  be  of  the  usual  growth,  which  I  cannot  believe.  It  is  seven  feet 
six  inches  to  the  top  of  the  stalk,  the  circumference  of  the  leaf  thirteen  feet,  and 
circumference  of  the  single  plant,  or  cluster  of  stalks,  two  feet  two  inches. 

I  never  tire  of  looking  at  its  beautiful  velvet  green,  and  watching  its  determined 
growth.  If  my  up-country  Tanyah  isn't  voted  small  potatoes  by  sea-coast,  I  will 
let  your  readers  know,  by-and-by,  what  is  under  ground,  and  how  it  eats,  if  some 
one  will  tell  me  how  to  prepare  it.  M.  L.  B. 

Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

Products  of  a  Three-Horse  Farm. 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  My  occupation  is  farming.  I  ran  three 
ploughs  this  year.  I  cultivate  pine-land,  and  make  my  own  fertilizers  in  my  lot,  with 
my  cattle  and  horses.  I  am  not  done  gathering  my  crop :  I  shall  gather  twenty 
bales  of  cotton  and  six  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  corn.  I  have  a  small  rice  field, 
averaging  forty-six  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  shall  make  ten  barrels  of  syrup,  three 
hundred  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  and  turnips,  and  other  vegetables,  a  plenty  for  my 
own  use.  A.  J.  PARRISH. 

Berrien  Co^inty,  Ga. 

General  Notices  and  Acknowledgments. 


"  Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing"  is  the  title  of  an  excellent  practical  manual, 
for  the  pleasure  of  perusing  which,  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  author, 
Mr.  Francis  Brill,  of  Mattituck,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Two  prominent  merits  of 
Mr.  Brill's  book  are  its  directly  practical  character  and  its  condensation.  If  the 
author  has  theories,  it  does  not  come  within  his  plan  to  bore  his  readei-s  with  them, 
when  they  are  looking  for  instruction  in  the  best  way  of  doing  things.  He  is  a 
practical  man,  and  having  devoted  many  years  to  doing  in  the  field  what  he  here 
undertakes  to  tell  others  how  to  do,  he  wastes  no  tiriie  in  circumlocutions,  but 
gives,  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  the  necessary  instructions  on  a  given  point,  and 
then  passes  on  to  the  next  thing  in  order.  Our  Charleston  County  truck  farmers, 
or  farm  gardeners,  will  find  this  book  of  service  to  them,  modifying  its  directions 
to  suit  their  climate,  soil,  and  other  conditions.  It  gives,  first,  instructions  in  regard 
to  soil  and  its  preparations,  manures,  planting,  transplanting,  making  hot  beds, 
and  forcing  pits,  etc.,  and  then  takes  up  the  various  vegetables,  in  alphabetical 
order,  beginning  with  "  Asparagus,"  and  tells  what  soil  suits  each  one ;  the  best 
varieties  of  it ;  how  to  plant  and  cultivate;  how  to  gather  or  harvest  the  crop; 
how  to  prepare  it  for  market  and  sell  it,  and  how  to  save  and  preserve  its  seeds,  if 
desired.     Price  $1,  prepaid  by  mail. 
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An  Euglish  Coinpauy  has  developed  a  new  idea  iu  the  manufacture  of  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  which  may  prove  of  no  small  advantage  to  those  farmers  and 
planters  who  use  the  article  in  compost,  as  with  cotton-seed  or  other  nitrogenous 
material.  The  object  aimed  at,  and  apparently  attained  to  perfection,  is  to  concen- 
trate, so  as  to  give  the  greatest  practicable  amount  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the 
smallest  bulk  and  weight  of  material.  They  call  their  manufactured  article  "  Con- 
centrated Superphosphate  of  Lime,"  and  guarantee  eighty  per  cent,  of  available 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  a  sample  from  one  cargo,  an  analysis  of  which  was  made 
in  Dr.  Shepard's  Laboratory,  in  this  city,  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Wamer,  contained  ninety 
per  cent.  When  it  is  considered  that  a  ton  of  this  article  will  go  as  far  in  making 
compost  as  from  four  to  five  tons  of  common  acid  phosphate,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  will  be  great  saving  in  freight,  hauling  and  handling,  as  well  as  in  the  first 
cost ;  and  this  article,  we  are  told,  can  be  sold  in  Charleston  for  one  hundred  and 
ten  dollars  per  ton,  cash.  We  hope  many  of  our  readers  will  try  it  in  composting 
their  cotton-seed,  and  report  results.  We  understand  that  Messrs.  W.  C  Courtney 
&  Co.,  of  this  city,  have  secured  the  general  agency  of  this  article. 


The  "  Proceedings  of  the  Semi- Annual  Convention  of  the  Georgia  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  held  at  Stone  Mountain,  Georgia,  August  11th,  12th,  and  13th, 
1874,"  make  a  volume  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  pages,  and  an  exceedingly 
interesting  and  instructive  volume  it  is.  The  Georgia  Society  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  few  agricultural  bodies  that  show  any  real  vitality.  The  Secretary,  Mi*.  Mal- 
colm Johnson,  of  Atlanta,  has  done  his  part  in  getting  up  the  work  with  evident 
skill  and  industry,  and  it  does  credit  alike  to  the  Society  and  to  him. 


We  hope  no  reader  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  will  fail  to  read  and  thought- 
fully ponder  Mr.  Howard's  "  Thoughts  on  the  Labor  Question,"  concluded  in  this 
number.  Weigh  well  his  suggestions  for  such  changes  in  our  agricultural  system 
as  will  make  the  farmer  "  master  of  the  situation,"  instead  of  being,  as  now,  the 
slave  of  a  supposed  necessity  for  taking  any  labor  he  can  get,  no  matter  how  ineffi- 
cient, on  the  laborers  own  terms. 


"  Phila's"  pleasant  little  sketch  is  regretfully  laid  aside  in  accordance  with  the 
rule  announced  in  our  last  number.  All  communications  intended  for  the  Rural 
Carolinian  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer,  not 
necessarily  for  publication,  but  to  be  kept  on  file  by  the  Editor  for  future  reference, 
or  to  enable  him  to  communicate  with  correspondents  by  mail-,  if  necessary  or 
desirable.     Several  other  articles  fail  to  appear  for  the  same  reason. 


Our  Carolinian  readers  should  not  forget  the  Fair  at  Columbia,  opening  on 
the  10th  of  November.  Give  it  all  possible  encouragement,  to  make  its  success 
an  assured  thing.  If  the  Society,  and  its  management,  are  not  just  what  you  would 
have  them,  lend  a  hand  to  make  the  needed  changes  and  improvements.  In  any 
event,  we  must  not  allow  the  coming  Fair  to  be  a  failure. 
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Answers   to   Various  Inquiries. 


The  Clement  Attachment. — We  have  never  seen  this  machine,' and  it  is  not  our 
custom  to  express  opinions  on  subjects  abovit  which  we  know  nothing.  All  we  can  say 
in  reply  to  A.  L.  C's.  inquiries  is,  that  it  is  claimed  for  the  Clement  Attachment 
that  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Southern  planters,  as  it  makes  the  use  of  the 
gin  and  press  unnecessary,  so  soon  and  so  far  as  the  manufacture  of  yarns,  direct 
from  the  seed-cotton,  can  be  established,  making  a  natural  connection  between  the 
planters  and  the  spinner,  and  instead  of  the  raw  material  a  partly  finished  product, 
the  yarn,  will  be  exported.  It  takes  the  cotton,  we  are  told,  and  cleans  it  from  the 
seed,  dust,  trash,  and  motes,  and  delivers  it  in  untangled  condition  to  the  card, 
from  which  it  emerges  through  the  "  doffer  "  in  a  continuous  roll,  called  a  "  sliver." 

Permanent  Meadoivs. — "  Barnwell."  A  good  setting  of  Bermuda  grass  will  give 
you  a  j^prmanent  meadow  in  the  fullest  extent  of  the  word  ;  but  if  you  want  some- 
thing that  can  be  got  rid  of  at  once,  when  no  longer  wanted  on  a  particular  piece 
of  land,  we  know  nothing  more  likely  to  meet  the  requirements  of  your  case  than 
orchard  grass.  If  the  field  is  not  rich  enough  to  make  a  bale  of  cotton  to  the 
acre,  it  will  require  manure.  It  would  be  safer  now  to  Avait  till  spring  before 
sowing. 

Shipping  Cattle  Jrom  the  North. — S.  P.  There  is  no  better  time  than  the  present 
month  for  shipping  the  stock  you  require  from  the  North.  They  will  get  gradu- 
ally accustomed  to  the  climate,  and  stand  the  summer  better  than  if  brought  here 
in  the  spring. 

Cranberry  Ch'oiving. — C.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  cranberries  might  be 
grown  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  State,  and  in  Western  North  Carolina,  but  so 
far  as  we  know,  no  satisfactory  trials  have  been  made.  P.  M.  Todd,  Bricksbui-g, 
N.  J.,  we  think  has  plants  for  sale. 


Information  Asked  For. 


Grass  on  Rice  Laiids. — Any  planter  who  has  experimented  with  clover,  and  the 
cultivated  grasses  on  river  rice  lands,  will  confer  a  favor  on  "  Beaufort "  and 
others,  among  whom  is  the  Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian,  by  commuuicatii^g 
the  results  through  our  pages. 

To  Collectors  of  Insects. — C.  F.  Gissler,  Ph.  D.,  241  North  Sixth  street,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  a  collector  of  insects  for  scientific  purposes,  would  be  pleased  to  com- 
municate with  any  of  our  readers  who  may  be  interested  in  the  same  pursuit. 

An  Address  Wanted. — "Pee  Dee,"  author  of  an  article  on  "Mammoth  Yellow 
Dent  Corn,"  in  our  August  number,  is  requested  to  send  his  address  (which  we 
have  lost  or  mislaid)  to  the  Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian. 
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THE  HAPPY  MAN. 

No  longer  any  choice  remains  ; 

All  beauty  now  I  view, 
All  bliss  that  womankind  contains, 

Completely  summ'd  in  you. 

Your  stature  marks  the  proper  height ;, 
Your  hair  the  finest  shade  ; 

Complexion — Love  himself  aright 
Each  varying  tint  hath  laid. 

Your  voice — the  very  tone  and  pitch 

Whereto  my  heart  replies  ! 
Blue  eyes,  or  black,  or  hazel, — which 

Are  best?     Jowr-colour'd  eyes. 

Your  manners,  gestures,  being  of  you, 

Most  easily  excel. 
Have  you  defects  ?     I  love  them  too, 

I  love  yourself  so  well. 

To  me,  once  careworn,  veering,  vext, 
Kind  fate  my  Queen  hath  sent ; 

I  full  allegiance,  unperplext, 
I  live  in  sweet  content. 

No  longer  any  choice  remains  ; 

All  beauty  now  I  view, 
All  bliss  that  womankind  contains, 

Completely  summ'd  in  you. 

[Fraser's  Magazine. 


MY  HERO. 

"  Dis  is  my  s'ip,  an'  me's  de  Doot  ob  Edin- 
bubs." 

"  No,  Dollie,  you  ain't.  I'm  the  duke,  and 
you're  the  duchess.  A  girl  can't  be  a  duke, 
you  silly  !" 

"  Me's  not  silly  dirl,  an'  me  tan  be  de  doot. 
Mayn't  me  be  a  doot,  an'  wear  dold  buckons, 
Lelly  dear  ?  Dorge  says  me  mayn't." 
.  "  What  a  bloke  you  are,  Dollie  !  as  if  you 
could  be  a  duke  !  Why,  you'll  wear  a  crown 
if  you're  the  princess — princess — what's  her 
name?  Now,  hold  your  head  still,  do,  and 
I'll  put  it  on.  I  won't  play  with  you,  Dollie, 
if  you're  so  'diculous,  an'  don't  do  what  I've 
telled  you.     There,  now!" 

This  threat  extinguishes  Dollie — poor,  small 
DolUe  of  four  !  She  submits  to  be  hauled 
ponderously  from  the  old  wicker  chair  on  the 
lawn  (H.  M.  S.  Galatea  for  the  nonce)  by 
George's  stout  arms ;  and  to  have  her  wee, 
round  face,  and  shining,  crocus-colored  curls 
made  hideous  by  a  stiff,  unwieldy  crown  of 
brown  paper  pinned  together  by  nurse.  It  is 
much  too  big,  so  big  that  it  drops  down  over 
the  baby  brows  and  blue  eyes  ;  and  Dollie  has 


to  hold  it  up  painfully  with  one  dimpled  paw 
in  order  to  get  even  a  glimpse  of  George,  who 
is  busy  attiring  himself  in  an  old  zouave 
jacket  of  mine  with  gold  buttons.  Somehow, 
though  Dollie  has  never  heard  of  woman's 
rights,  she  feels  that  her's  have  been  trampled 
on  at  present ;  and  that  George — dogmatic 
seven-year  old  George,  with  shaggy  golden 
hair  cut  across  the  forehead,  and  falling  over 
his  sailor  collar  behind — has  decidedly  the 
best  share  of  life;  and  that  she,  Dollie,  must 
submit,  or  be  left  to  enjoy  her  feminine  rights 
in  loneliness.  Above  the  sky  is  very,  very 
blue,  a  deep  vault  of  dazzling  sapphire  just 
bli.stered  on  the  horizon  with  white.  The 
very  trees  seem  to  hang  their  heads  under 
the  weight  of  green.  Great  clusters  of  roses, 
pink,  yellow,  and  velvety  crimson,  waggle 
to  and  fro,  and  burst  in  showers  of  gaudy 
petals  upon  the  yellowing  emerald  of  the  lawn. 
The  jessamine  which  covers  the  front  of  the 
rectory  is  like  a  night  beneath  the  tropics,  it 
is  so  incrusted  with  white,  gleaming  stars. 
The  bands  of  scarlet  geraniums  and  azure- 
cupped  nemophyia,  under  the  plane  trees  on 
the  edge  of  the  lawn,  make  my  eyes  ache  with 
their  painful  glare.  Even  the  weight  of  fra- 
grance from  those  tall,  snow-white  lilies  and 
shady  seringa  bushes  is  too  much  on  such  a 
day.  I  lean  back  in  a  low  cane  chair  under 
the  biggest  plane  tree,  my  head  against  the 
trunk,  my  idle  hands  barely  closed  over  the 
neglected  work  in  my  lap ;  while  up  from  the 
river  comes  the  "  swish,  swish"  of  the  canal 
boat  through  the  lazy,  sun-brimmed  waters, 
the  whistle  of  the  boy  who  drives  those  great, 
heavy  horses  along  the  tow-path,  and  the 
faint,  sweet  jingle  of  the  bells  on  their  har- 
Mrs.  Peveril,  the  rector's  widowed  sis- 


ness. 


ter,  who  lives  with  him  since  his  wife's  death, 
is  out  paying  calls  in  the  pony  carriage.  My 
master  is  in  the  study  working,  I  suppose, 
(no  heat  seems  to  make  him  idle,)  and  George 
and  Dollie  rehearse  a  revised  edition  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  under  the  magnolia  tree. 

"  Will  you  love,  wash  up  and  bay  at  me  ?" 
says  George,  calmly  uniting  the  offices  of 
priest  and  bridegroom  in  his  own  person  ; 
and  Dollie  answers  :  "  Es,  Dorge  ;  but  oo'l  let 
me  d'ive  in  de  s'ip  wis  oo  af'erwards,"  with  a 
wise  precaution  which  it  is  a  pity  other  brides 
are  not  allowed  to  follow.  I  shut  my  eyes, 
and  feel  drowsily,  deliciously,  disgracefully 
lazy  ;  only  how  is  it  possible  to  be  anything 
else  on  one  of  the  drowsy,  delicious  days, 
with  which  heaven  often  favors  Devonshire 
in  the  leafy  month  of  June  ? 

I  cannot  have  quite  dropped  off  to  sleep, 
however  ;  for  presently  I  am  conscious  that 
some  one  else  has  come  out  on  the  lawn,  and 
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is  looking  at  us.  A  voice  says,  "  How  happy 
you  all  look  !  "  and  I,  opening  my  eyes  with 
a  start,  see  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clifford  (my  master 
as  I  call  him)  standing  close  to  us,  a  broad 
felt  hat  sliading  his  mild  gray  eyes,  his  hands 
still  holding  the  "Atheneum,"  folded  behind 
his  back,  his  tall  figure  slightly  bowed  as  he 
smiles  down  on  the  young  trio  before  him. 
We  look  up,  and  smile  at  him.  Even  I  am 
not  as  much  ashamed  of  my  idleness  as  a 
governess  should  be;  and  the  children  raise 
a  delighted  shout  that  papa  shall  come  and 
"  play  too." 

"  Papa  can  be  Dean  Stanley,"  cries  George, 
in  high  glee.  "  Papa,  me  an'  DoUie's  being 
married." 

"  Indeed !  "  says  papa  coming  over  to  me. 
"  Is  not  that  a  rather  solemn  proceeding  to 
take  place  without  the  paternal  benediction  ? 
Suppose  I  play  at  forbidding  the  banns  ?  " 

"They  are  enacting  the  Duke's  wedding, 
sir,"  say  I,  giving  up  my  chair  to  him,  and 
subsiding  on  to  an  inverted  flower-pot  instead. 

"And' you're  to  be  Dean  Stanley,  papa. 
Oh  !  won't  it  be  jolly  !  "  adds  George,  thrust- 
ing himself  between  his  father's  knees,  and 
dancing  with  excitement.  My  master  makes 
a  little  "moue" — expressive  of  what  depo- 
nent saith  not. 

"  If  you  are  going  to  pile  undesired  dig- 
nities on  me,  Georgie,  couldn't  you  make  me 
Metropolitan  of  St.  Petersburg  at  once  ?  "  he 
suggests-     "I  would  be  just  as  agreeable-,' 

George  considers  a  moment;  then  with  a 
deep  sigh,  ''  JSTo,  you  can't  be  that,  because, 
you  see,  I  can't  pernounce  it ;  and  Dollie  can't 
neither.  She  can't  pernounce  any  but  littlest 
words.     It's  such  a  bother." 

Mr.  Clifford  laughs,  and  takes  the  guilty 
Dollie  on  his  knee.  "  My  buttercup,  who  has 
been  extinguishing  you  ? "  he  says,  tossing 
the  brown  paper  crown  on  to  the  lawn,  and 
kissing  the  little  flushed  face.  "I  am  afraid 
being  duchess  is  fatiguing  work  wee  woman, 
if  truth  were  known."  And  indeed  Dollie 
«  heaves  a  sigh  of  relief  at  the  deprivation 
of  her  dignities,  mumbles  with  her  lips 
against  her  father's,  "Me  so  loelly  s'eepy, 
papa,"  and  curls  herself  up  like  a  little  dor- 
mou.se  for  a  doze- 

A  kind  man,  Mr.  Clifford,  one  of  those 
grave  and  gracious  natures  which  never  run 
riot  in  joy,  or  sour  under  sorrow ;  a  man 
in  whose  arms  infants  love  to  nestle,  and  to 
whose  feet  stray  dogs  run  for  protection ;  a 
man  with  a  large,  gentle  heart,  and  a  wise, 
studious  mind  ;  most  pure  from  evil  himself, 
most  pitiful  to  evil  in  others.  I  am  very 
proud  of  my  master,  proud  and  fond  too  ;  and 
I  have  cause  for  botli  ;  for  indeed  he  is  ex- 
ceedingly kind  and  good  to  me.  Let  me  never 
forget  that — most  kind  and  good. 

And  where  is  my  sister  gone?  he  asks 
after  a  minute  or  two's  silent  contemplation 
of  his  sleeiiing  daughter.     Dollie  is  wonder- 


fully like  her  mother,  even  as   I   remember 
her,  weak  and  wasted. 

"Out  in  the  pony  carriage,  sir,  I  believe,  to 
pay  calls." 

•'  And  bring  young  Glyn  home.  By  the 
wav,"  with  a  sudden  start,  "I  did  tell  you, 
did  I  not?" 

"What,  sir?" 

"  About  this  boy's  coming." 

'•  Boy  !     No." 

"  How  very  stupid  I  am  ;  and  Emma  told 
me  so  particularly  to  mention  it.  He  is  one 
of  our  Ashantee  heroes,  and  he  is  coming  to 
spend  a  short  time  with  us-  Emma  said  she 
would  meet  him  at  the  station,  and  told  me  to 
ask  you  to  see  to  the  children  having  their 
holiday  plumage  on  at  tea  ;  and  the  table 
prettily  laid  ;  plenty  of  fruit  and  flowers,  she 
said.  Dear  me,  what  a  mercy  I  came  out ! 
I  should  certainly  have  forgotten." 

''  A  mercy  indeed  !  "  I  echo  with  a  little 
inward  shiver  at  the  thought  of  Mrs.  Peveril 
returning  with  her  guest  to  find  no  prepara- 
tions made  for  his  welcome.  The  next 
moment,  however,  being  a  patriotic  and  en- 
thusiastic damsel,  even  that  thought  fades 
before  the  recollection  of  the  guest's  title  to  a 
grand  reception  ;  and  I  repeat  with  an  ecstatic 
gulp,  "  one  of  our  Ashantee  soldiers,  really  !" 

"  Yes.  Carr  Glyn,  of  the Rifles  ;  cap- 
tain now,  by  the  way,  thaiiks  to  the  blacks 
having  finished  off  two  of  his  superiors-  He 
was  only  a  junior  lieutenant  when  he  went 
out.  Ah,  well,  one  man's  meat  is  generally 
another  man's  poison  in  this  world.  Let  us 
hope  in  the  next  there  will  be  no  such  bar 
between  the  brotherhood  of  sympathy.  Cap- 
tain Norris   was  Carr's  greatest  friend ;  and 

yet  the  boy  writes  of  his  promotion  as  if 

But  after  all,  you  cut  the  best  roses  so  as  to 
give  the  others  room  to  blow." 

"  And  he  has  earned  his  reward  gallantly, 
sir.  They  all  have,"  I  .say  warmly,  and  with 
a  little  unconscious  resentment  in  my  tone 
which  makes  Mr.  Cliflbrd  smile. 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  you  are  young,  and  your 
sympathies  are  all  with  the  young  and  living. 
Where  are  you  going"? 

"  To  see  about  the  things  Mrs.  Peveril 
wished  done,  sir." 

"  Make  haste  back  then.  I  will  take  care 
of  the  bairns." 

"  Won't  they  trouble  you,  sir  ? 

''  No.  A  little  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
does  one  good  after  much  of  this  earth's  sla- 
very ;  and  I  have  been  slaving  hard  to-day. 
Go  and  plume  your  feathers  for  the  conquer- 
ing hero." 

"The  children's  feathers,"  I  put  in  laugh- 
ingly, as  I  run  off;  but,  all  the  same,  after  1 
liave  seen  to  the  decoration  of  the  table  with 
tall  vases  of  roses  and  jessamine,  and  shallow 
baskets  of  luscious  strawberries,  and  white 
and  scarlet  cherries ;  after  I  have  assisted 
nurse  to  lay  out  DoUie's  white  frock  and  blue 
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sash  and  Georgie's  Sunday  suit,  I  slip  jynay  to 
my  own  wee,  lavender-scented  chamber  over 
the  porch,  re-twist  the  coil  of  wavy  bronze- 
colored  hair  on  the  top  of  my  small,  vain 
head,  change  my  limp  morning  gown  for  one 
of  lilac  muslin,  fresh  and  crisp  as  starch  and 
fluting  irons  can  make  it,  and  even  go  to  the 
length  of  tucking  a  little  knot  of  wax-white 
seringa  and  lemon-scented  verbena  into  my 
belt,  where  I  hope  Mrs.  Peveril  won't  notice 
it.  I  don't  ivant  to  leave  Byssham  vicarage 
even  for  home  when  there  are  too  many 
mouths  there  already.  DoUie  does  not  dis- 
approve of  the  adornment.  Seated  on  my  bed 
with  her  starched  skirts  spread  round  her 
like  a  cheese  plate,  she  looks  on  gravely,  and 
says  with  a  demure  sigh  when  all  is  done : 
"  Now  tate  me  down.  Go  welly  pitty,  I  sink  ; 
more  welly  piity  zan  papa  !  " 

We,  1  and  the  children,  enter  the  drawing- 
room  hand  in  hand,  George  prancing  "like 
the  Shah's  pink  horse,"  and  DoUie  hanging 
back  with  all  her  weight,  one  fat  finger  tucked 
half  way  down  her  throat  in  shy  dread  of  the 
stranger.  Between  the  two  I  am  rather  flushed 
and  breathless,  and  only  get  a  glimpse  of  Mrs. 
Peveril,  and  beside  her  a  tall,  slim  lad  in 
light  gray,  who  springs  to  his  feet  as  my  mas- 
ter says,  "  Ah,  here  are  the  children  !  "  and 
comes  forward  with  outstretched  hand  and 
a  pleased,  surprised  look,  saying  something 
about  not  "  knowing  there  was  a  grown-up 
Miss  Cliflbrd." 

Of  course  it  is  horribly  awkward.  Of  course 
my  face  is  scarlet  with  confusion,  and  my 
hands  grasp  the  children's  tighter  in  the  en- 
deavor not  to  see  the  hand  held  out  to  me. 
Says  Mrs.  Peveril,  in  that  peculiarly  quench- 
ing tone  which  I  dread  most : 

"  Miss  Leslie  is  the  children's  governess, 
C*rr.  Come  here,  my  loves,  and  speak  to 
Captain  Glyn.  Miss  Leslie,  shut  the  door  if 
you  please." 

This  is  Mrs.  Peveril's  little  way  of  setting 
things  to  rights.  My  master's  is  different. 
He  is  near  the  door,  and  before  I  can  obey  has 
shut  it,  laying  his  .  hand  lightly  on  my 
shoulder. 

'•  Yes,  Miss  Leslie  is  the  children's  good 
angel,"  he  says,  with  that  smile  in  the  voice' 
which  one  can  hear.  "  If  she  makes  Dollie 
like  herself,  I  shall  have  a  grown  up  daughter 
to  be  proud  of.  Let  me  introduce  Captain 
Glyn  to  you,  my  dear." 

And  so  I  am  made  known  in  proper  form 
to  the  hero  from  Ashantee.  I  do  not  think 
Mrs.  Peveril  is  pleased ;  but  when  her  brother 
speaks  in  that  tone  she  does  not  dare  inter- 
fere. I  should  not,  I  know.  It  is  a  very 
pleasant  evening.  Over  the  piled-up  flowers 
and  fruit,  the  rich  cream,  savory  pies,  and 
home-made  cakes  of  our  Devonshire  tea-table, 
I  catch  glimpses  of  a  young,  bright  face, 
tanned  by  the  sun,  and  so  handsome;  so 
wonderfully   handsome ;  and  a  little  girlish 


hand,  not  looking  big  enough  to  hold  a  sword, 
but  seamed  right  across  with  one  broad  red 
scar — "a  nigger's  lick,"  he  tells  George, 
laughing.  Dollie  profits  by  my  abstraction 
to  eat  so  much  cake  that  she  falls  asleep 
in  my  lap  after  tea,  and  has  to  be  carried 
off  to  bed;  but  George  is  so  fascinated  by 
the  hero's  tales  that  he  demands  an  hour's 
grace,  which  being  conceded  I  am  sent  for 
from  DoUie's  bedside  to  go  down  again,  Mrs. 
Peveril  never  being  quite  easy  as  to  what 
George  may  say  or  do,  unless  I  am  there  to 
look  after  him.  Somehow  the  hour  of  super- 
vision to-night  gets  stretched  to  two,  and  1  am 
glad  of  it.  Oh !  that  pitiless  sun,  those  ter- 
rible marches  and  cowardly  enemies,  how  can 
he  laugh  over  them  now  as  he  does  !  But  I  for- 
got :  gallant  natures  make  light  of  what  turns 
weak  women's  blood  to  water.  When  at  last 
George  and  I  say  "good-night,"  I  become 
conscious  that  I  have  been  staring  silently 
into  that  glorious  young  soldier  face  like  a 
galvanized  kitten  all  the  evening,  and  that 
my  ridiculous  fingers  are  hot  and  trembling 
from   the   light  touch   of  that  scarred  right 

hand. 

*  *  *  *  *        * 

We  are  all  gathering  cherries  in  the  orchard 
this  morning — we,  meaning  George,  Dollie, 
and  I,  bien  entendus.  Above  our  head  a  liglit 
green  tapestry  of  leaves  rustles  softly  in  the 
fresh  breeze,  and  the  countless  scarlet,  shin- 
ing, translucent  balls  glisten  ruby-like  in  the 
sunshine,  against  a  sky  all  glorious  cobalt 
blue,  and  piled-up  masses  of  white.  Under 
our  feet  is  the  short,  sweet  grass,  green  as 
emerald,  and  starred  with  golden,  wide-lipped 
buttercups.  George  and  I  spring,  and  stretch, 
and  clutch  at  the  ripe  fruit,  while  little  Dollie 
sits  on  the  grass  and  laughs  as  the  crimson 
showers  rattle  into  the  deep  basket  prepared 
for  them.  George's  one  idea  now  is  sol- 
diering. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Leslie,"  he  cries,  his  left  cheek 
perilously  distended  by  an  unusually  big 
"black  heart,"  "don't  you  wish  you  was  a 
soldier,  like  Cousin  Carr?"  (Captain  Glyn 
is  a  cousin  of  the  Peverils,  so  my  pupils  have 
adopted  him.  "It  would  be  so  jolly.  You 
could  dress  up  like  a  man,  you  know.  Bill 
Stumpkins,  the  blacksmith's  son  at  Chorley, 
went  for  a  drummer  boy,  and  had  his  leg 
blown  right  ofl'  by  a  bullet  you  know,  and 
and  I'm  sure  Mrs.  Stumpkins  would  lend 
you  his  jacket  and  trousers.  Bill  is  no  big- 
gerer  than  you,  'cepting  about  here,  you 
know  " — clasping  my  waist  with  two  purple- 
stained,  sticky  hands.  "  You  goe.^  In  there, 
you  know,  and  gets  lickler  than  me ;  but 
Bill " 

"  Yes,  I  fear  Bill's  jacket  would  have  to  be 
slightly  taken  in  at  the  waist,"  says  a  laugh- 
ing voice ;  and  turning  round,  I  see  Captain 
Glyn  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a  cherry 
tree,  his  bright  blue  eyes  dancing  with  amuse- 
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ment.  It  is  very  odd,  bnt,  like  "Annie's 
little  lamb  "  in  the  nursery  song,  "  where- 
soe'ei  the 'children'  are  that  ' soldier's  sure 
to  follow."  I  suppose  I  ought  to  object  to  it ; 
but  I  don't.  I  like  Carr  Glyn,  and  I  like 
being  near  him,  looking  at  him,  and  listening 
to  Ills  light,  daring  talk.  I  think  he  likes  me 
too  ;  he  always  tries  to  draw  me  into  the  con- 
versation, and  yesterday  evening  he  gave 
Georgie  a  little  bunch  of  wild  harebells  to 
give  me.  I  shouldn't  have  thought  much  of 
that ;  but  later,  when  Mrs.  Peveril  asked  him 
if  he  had  enjoyed  a  picnic  to  which  he  had 
gone  with  the  Gore-Langtons,  he  said  it  was 
"  beastly  stupid,"  and  that  the  only  pleasant 
five  minutes  in  the  day  were  when  he  got 
away  from  all  those  over-dressed  girls  into  a 
little  copse  full  of  harebells,  and  thought  of 
the  vicarage  and  its  inhabitants.  Mrs.  Peveril 
said,  "Now,  Carr,  there's  a  pretty  compli- 
ment to  your  old  cousin  !"  and  then  he  looked 
at  me — such  a  saucy,  merry  look !  I  wonder 
if  he  saw  the  harebells  in  my  belt. 

Now,  while  I  am  blushing  furiously  at  his 
sudden  appearance,  he  says,  as  calmly  as  pos- 
sible : 

"  Well,  Miss  Leslie,  what  do  you  say  to 
George's  proposition  ?  I  shall  second  it  most 
heartily,  provided  you  promise  to  enlist  in 
my  regiment.  I  don't  think  I  could  suffer 
you  to  appear  in  any  other ;  against  regi- 
mental rules,  you  know." 

"  Captain  Glyn,"  say  I  primly,  an^  strip- 
ping the  cherries  vigorously  from  a  long, 
slender  bough,  '■  if  you  were  more  used  to 
children,  you  would  know  that  they  never 
talk  anvthing  but  nonsense — George  espe- 
cially.""' 

''Why,  Miss  Leslie,  you  know  you  told 
me  there's  nothing  you'd  like  better  than  to 
have  crossed  the  Prah  with  Cousin  Carr,  if 
you  been  a  man,"  cries  George.  "  Carr, 
do  ask  Mrs.  Stumpkins  about  the  jacket ; 
she'll  do  it  for  you.  Our  Emily  put  it  on  for 
fun  on  Wednesday  when  we  went  about  the 
washings.  Mrs.  Stumpkins'  our  washerwo- 
man, you  know;  and  she  hadn't  sent  home 
one  of  Miss  Leslie's  stockings,  and " 

"  George !"  a  shriek  of  deprecation  drowned 
in  a  ringing  laugh  from  Carr  Glyn. 

"  Well,  Emily  said  it  was  yours,  Miss  Le.s- 
lie.  But  what  'ould  you  do  about  your  hair  ? 
Cousin  Carr's  is  short.'' 

"  Yes,"  8ay.s  Captain  Glyn,  persisting  in 
encouraging  George's  volubility,  •*  I  am  afraid 
I  should  have  to  cut  off  some  of  those  auburn 
tresses,     iiegimental  rules,  you  know." 

"Aunt  Emma  iah:s  hers  off  at  night," 
puts  in  George  confidentially.  "  That's  much 
nicer.  Emily  says  slie  buys  all  her  hair  in 
London  ;  but  Miss  Leslie  hasn't  got  money 
enough.  She's  too  poor,  you  know.  Isn't  it 
a  pity  she's  so  poor?  When  I'm  a  man 
I'm  going  to  marry  her,  and  give  her  all 
my " 


How  much  further  George  would  have  run 
on  wfthin  the  protection  of  Captain  Glyn's 
arms,  and  Captain  Glyn's  mocking  eyes,  is 
uncertain  ;  for  at  this  moment  DoUie,  who 
has  been  sitting  quietly  on  the  grass  at  my 
feet,  stuffing  cherries  into  her  little  pink 
mouth,  sets  up  such  a  doleful  roar  that  it 
drowns  all  else,  and  I  forget  George  in  snatch- 
ing her  up  in  my  arms,  and  asking  anxiously 
is  she  hurt.     "  What  is  it  my  darling  ?' ' 

"Don't  do  away,  Lelly.  Tay  wis  me  an' 
papa.  Me  don't  want  oo  do  away."  Dollie 
sobs  between  every  roar,  and  with  fat  arms 
clasped  round  my  neck  as  I  carry  her  away 
toward  the  house.  Some  one  stops  us  before 
we  reach  it — some  one  whose  study  window 
looks  out  on  the  orchard — and  asks  : 

"What  has  happened?  Is  my  little  girl 
hurt  ?" 

"Lelly  doin'  away,  papa,"  cries  Dollie, 
still  holding  me  with  one  hand  while  she 
stretches  the  other  to  her  father.  "Cuthin 
Carr's  doin  to  take  her  away  wis  him.  Tell 
Lelly  not  to  do." 

"It  is  some  nonsense j of  George's,"  I  put 
in  hurriedly,  almost  crossly  ;  but  why  should 
my  ridiculous  face  grow  so  red,  aud  why  are 
children  so  irrational  ?  "  He  wanted  me  to 
be  a  soldier,  and  Dollie  took  it  in  earnest. 
Dollie,  how  can  you  be  so  silly?" 

But  my  master  takes  the  little  goosey  in 
his  arms,  and  does  not  laugh  as  I  think  he 
might.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  strange 
look,  half  sad,  half  severe,  as  he  says  : 

"Don't  scold  Dollie  because   her  love  for 

you   makes   her   selfish,   Miss    Leslie.      We 

older  ones  might  give  you  '  God  speed '  aloud 

if  you  were  to  go  from  us  ;  but  I'm  afraid  we 

should  all  cry  out  terribly  in  private." 
****** 

I  think  it  is  about  this  time  that  things  begin 
to  go  wrong  :  not  very  wrong — in  such  a  peace- 
ful place  as  Byssham  vicarage  that  would  be 
virtually  impossible — but  just  enough  wrong 
to  be  different  from  usual  ;  and  the  worst  of 
it  is  that  tiiere  is  no  earthly  cause  for  it,  and 
that  every  one  seems  equally  to  blame,  except 
Captain  Glyn — I  must  say  tiiat.  lie  does 
nothing,  poor  fellow  !  except  be  brigliter  and 
more  pleasant  day  by  day  ;  but  for  the  rest  of 
us — well,  for  me,  I  may  as  well  begin  with 
my  own  faults — there  is  something  decidedly 
out  of  joint.  I  seem  always  in  a  hurry  and 
a  fidget  now.  George's  spelling  is  tedious, 
and  Dollie's  A  B  C  wearying.  My  clothes 
won't  go  on  as  easily  as  usual,  and  my  hair 
takes  an  immense  time  "  doing."  George 
twice  tells  me  I  am  ''  cross,"  and  I  tell  him 
he  is  nauglily,  and  we  have  words  on  the  sub- 
ject; while  Dollie,  instead  of  sticking  to  nie 
as  usual  like  a  little  leech,  slips  away  to 
nur.se,  and  s.ays  in  self-defence  when  sought 
for,  "  Lelly  nebber  tell  me  tories  now."  But 
liow  can  1  tell  stories  wlien  I  am  listening  to 
those  terrible  ones   of  Carr  Glyn's  Ashantee 
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adventures?    and  would  not  any  one  be  cross 
when,  if  George  would   only  liiiish   his  spel- 
ling quickly,  Captain  Glyn  iias  promised  to 
row  us  down  to  Chorley,  where  the  children's 
grandmotlier    lives,  and  so  spare  us  a  long 
hot  walk?     He  seems  always  trying  to  find 
little   things    to    pleasure    us   in.     Indeed,    I 
think  he  would  live  in  the  school-room  if  he 
were  allowed  (which  he  is  not ; )  and  he  has 
brought  me  new  music  from  London,  and  a 
lovely  water-color   sketch  of  Birket  Foster's 
to  copy  ;  and  often  says  he  wishes  the  Gore- 
Langton  girls,  or  even  Ladies  Emmerline  and 
Mary  Firth  were  half  as  nice  and  natural  as 
I  am.     I  think  he  is  nice,  and  yet  somehow  1 
don't  feel  particularly  happy ;  in  fact,  some- 
times  I  don't  feel  happy  at  all.      For  one 
thing,  Mrs.  Peveril  is  cross,  very  cross.     She 
has  snubbed  me  more  than  once  before  Carr, 
and  is  always  pouncing  on  lue  at  odd  inter- 
vals as  if  in  the  hope  of  finding  me  idle.     I 
am  afraid  I  am  rather  idle  of  late.     Twice  I 
have  quite  forgotten  Dollie  in  the  garden  ;  and 
once  I  let  George  get  up  to  his  knees  in  a 
muddy  ditch  because  I  was  listening  to  some- 
thing Captain  Glyn  (he  had  joined  us  in  our 
walk)  was  telling  me.     Of  course  it  was  very 
careless  and  neglectful,   but  I  never  did  so 
before,  and  Mrs.  Peveril  need  not  be  quite  so 
angry,  or  say  such  unpleasant  things.     Am  I 
to  blame  because   this  gallant,  sunny-hearted 
young  soldier  likes  to  be  with  me  ?     No  one 
else   does,  except  the  children.     I  should  be 
lonely  enough   otherwise.     Even  my  master 
never  comes   near  me  now,  but  has   taken  to 
almost  living   in  the  library  ;  and  though  he 
once  interposes  to  rescue  me  from  one  of  Mrs. 
Peveril' s  lectures,  it  is  done  in  a   way  which 
shows  me  he  thinks    me  quite  as    much  to 
blame  as  she  does.     H  looks  terribly  ill,  it  is 
true  ;  and  yet  when  I  once  ask  him  (timidly, 
for  his  manner  is  so  altered)  if  he  is  unwell, 
he  says  "  No,"  very  shortly  ;  then  comes  back, 
apologizes  for  his  abruptness,  and  goes  quickly 
away  before  I  can  speak.     Indeed,  I  hardly 
see  him  at   all  now  ;  and  he  seldom  speaks 
to  me  even  when  we  meet.   It  is  very  strange. 
Sometimes  I  feel  almost  inclined  to  cry  about 
it ;  he  used  to  be  so  kind,  so  wondrously  kind 
and  gentle.     And  even  now  he  is  not  unkind, 
for  often  I  find  the   very  little  duties  I  have 
been   neglecting  lightened  for  me,  and  that 
papa  has   taken  out   the   children    for  their 
afternoon  walk,  so  that  I  am  free  to  amuse 
myself  as  I  list,  and  "  look  melancholy  "  over 
my  freedom,  as  Captain  Glyn  says  when  he 
suddenly  overtakes  me  in  my  solitary   con- 
stitutional. 

"  Mr.  Clifford  has  taken  the  children,"  I 
say  pettishly. 

"And  are  not  you  thankful?  I  should 
have  thought  you  would  be  delighted  to  get 
rid  of  the  little  plagues.  Why,  they  are 
always  plastered  to  your  side." 

"Indeed  they  are  not,"  I  cry.    "  They  used 


to  be  ;  but  now  they  are  quite — quite  glad  to 

go  to  tlieir  papa.      It  is  very  "  and  here 

I   choke   and   try  to    wink  away  something 
misty  in  my  eyes. 

"  And  you  are  jealoun  !  "  exclaims  Carr. 
"Jealous  about  a  couple  of  tiresome  brats  I 
I  wish  to  Heaven  I  were  in  their  shoes  for 
one  half  hour.  Why,  yon  ought  to  bless  old 
Clifford  for  his  paternal  affection." 

"  He  is  not  so  old,"  I  say  resentfully.  "  He 
is  only  forty-one." 

"And,  therefore,  old,  in  comparison  with 
myself  of  twenty-five  and  you  of  twenty-one." 

"  How  do  you  know  my  age  ?  " 

"George  told  me.  Please  don't  look  so 
indignant.  I  can't  help  your  pupil's  confi- 
dences.   But  I  must  say  I  was  glad  to  iiear  it. ' ' 

''I  must  say  I  can't  guess  why !  " 

"  After  that  solemn  age  a  young  lady  is  out 
of  leading-strings,  and  is  free  to  be  as  un- 
worldly and  happy  as  she  pleases.  I  like 
freedom." 

Captain  Glyn's  voice  is  merry,  but  his  eyes 
are  not.  Their  blue  depths  are  looking  into 
mine  with  a  tender,  anxious  expression. 
Somehow  I  can't  answer  by  reason  of  a 
flutter  in  my  throat.  Also  my  face  has  turned 
scarlet ;  and  all  of  a  sudden  it  flashes  on  me 
that  the  rector's  guest  has  no  business  to  be 
walking  with  the  rector's  governess. 

"I  am  going  home  now,"  I  say,  stopping 
abruptly.     "  So  good-by  for  the  present." 

"  Good-by  !  and  why  ?  I  am  going  home 
too." 

"  No,  you  were  going  to  the  hall." 

"  1  have  changed  my  mind ;  I  like  being 
with  you  better. " 

"But  I  do  not  like  it." 

"  Again,  why  ?" 

"Because — because  I  don't"  (rather  lamely.) 

"Do  I  bore  you  so  dreadfully  then  ?  " 

"No,  not  at  all;  but  I  don't  think  Mrs. 
Peveril  would  be  pleased." 

"  Hang  Mrs.  Peveril  !  What  could  she  say 
but  that  I  am  happier  with  you  than  with  any- 
one else,  and  would  fain  snatch  every  minute 

''  Captain  Glyn,  don't  talk  in  that  way, 
please." 

I  am  hurrying  on  quickly  now.  He  over- 
takes, and  puts  his  hand  on  my  arm. 

"  Miss  Leslie,"  he  says,  "  why  are  you  so 
cruel?  Am  I  not  unfortunate  enough,  that 
you  grudge  me  even  the  i'ew  precious  mo- 
ments of  your  society  which  make  life  bear- 
able?" 

"  Unfortunate  !     You  !  " 

"Yes;  don't  you  know  ?  Ah,  Miss  Leslie 
—Marion,  let  me  call  you  so  once — can't  you 
pity  me  at  least  for  my  folly,  if  folly  it  is,  in 
loving  you,  and " 

"  Miss  Leslie !  Papa,  I  knewed  it  was  Miss 
Leslie  !     Do  stop." 

It  is  George's  voice,  and  it  comes  through 
a  break  in   the  hedge  under  which  we  are 
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walking.  I  look  up  with  a  start,  and  see,  on 
the  other  side,  Mr.  Clifford  with  Dollie  in  his 
arms  and  George  by  the  hand.  Even  in  that 
moment  of  agitation  I  think  how  ill,  how 
awfully  ill  and  worn  he  is  looking,  somewhat 
as  he  did  in  that  terrible  time  after  Mrs. 
Clifford's  death,  more  than  a  year  ago  ;  but 
though  I  try  to  say  something — what,  I  hardly 
know — in  my  confusion,  he  does  not  look  at 
me  ;  he  looks  at  Captain  Glyn,  and  to  him  he 
says: 

'•  I  thought  you  had  gone  to  the  hall,  Carr  ?" 

"  Was  on  my  way  there,  but  met  Miss  Leslie 
hurrying  home  alone,  and  thought  I  had 
better  see  her  safe  to  the  gate.  So  many 
tramps  about  just  now." 

"  Thank  you.  Now  I  have  met  you,  how- 
ever, I  will  take  care  of  Miss  Leslie  myself. 
I  hope  she  will  never  be  in  want  of  protec- 
tion under  my  roof." 

There  is  something  stern,  almost  menacing 
in  my  master's  tone ;  it  makes  me  tremble 
instinctively.  Captain  Glyn,  who,  of  course, 
is  not  so  foolish,  merely  helps  me  through  the 
hedge,  (squeezing  my  hand  at  the  same  time, 
for  which  I  should  like  to  box  his  ears,)  lifts 
his  hat,  and  departs.  I  trudge  on  at  Mr. 
Clifford's  side,  and  feel  wofuUy  inclined  to 
cry.  It  is  a  miserable  walk,  and  my  master's 
grave,  constrained  efforts  at  talking  make  it 
worse.  Once  Dollie  bursts  out,  "  Lelly,  does 
Cuthin  Carr  love  oo  welly ^"  but  is  peremp- 
torily checked,  and  after  that  terrtble  si- 
lence falls— a  silence  so  terrible  that  it  makes 
even  this  little  coward  desperate.  As  we  near 
the  porch,  and  Mr.  Clifford  gives  Dollie  over 
to  her  nurse,  I  say  hoarsely  : 

"  May  I  speak  to  you,  sir?," 

For  the  first  time  he  looks  at  me,  a  keen, 
searching  look,  half  pain,  half  relief;  then  he 
says  very  gently : 

"Assuredly  you  may.  Come  with  me," 
and  leads  the  way  to  the  library.  The  sun  is 
Betting  in  a  haze  of  golden  fire  behind  the 
dusky,  purpled  line  of  woods  on  Birnam 
hills  A  gentle  breeze  comes  in  at  the  open 
window,  cooling  my  hot  face,  rumpling  the 
papers  on  the  writing  table,  and  laden  with 
sweet  scents  of  faint,  red  clover,  and  fresh  cut 
hay.  I,  in  my  white  dress  and  straw  hat,  am 
in  the  shadow  ;  but  ray  master's  noble  counte- 
nance and  tall,  bent  figure,  are  all  gilded  by 
one  last  ray  of  deep  red  gold.  A  bee  is  softlj' 
luimming  among  the  feathery  sprays  of 
clematis  at  the  window  ;  and  far  away  I  iiear 
the  gentle  tinkle  of  a  cattle  bell  among  tiie 
river  meadows.     Says  my  master  kindly  : 

"Well,  my  dear?" 

"If  you  please,  may  I  go  away  for  a 
little — iiome,  1  mean?  I  want  to  go."  That 
is  just  how  I  blurt  it  out.  1  can  do  it  no  other 
way,  my  eyes  are  too  full. 

Mr.  Clifford  looks  at  me  anxiously  ;  but 
he  only  says:  "Certainly  you  may.  Do  you 
mean  at  once  ?" 


"  Yes— that  is,  if — if  you  cart  spare  me." 
A  little  while  ago  I  would  not  have  asked 
it ;  but  how  coolly  he  grants  my  request.    Af- 
ter all,  \  am  nothing  to  him  or  any  one — save 
this  soldier  boy. 

*' We  will  spare  you  if  you  wish  it,"  and 
then  he  makes  a  pause  Is  this  to  be  all  ? 
Not  quite.  As  I  move  restlessly,  uncertain 
whether  to  go  or  stay,  he  goes  on : 

"I  do  not  like  to  ask  questions.  Miss 
Leslie;  but  as  a  friend  who  cares  very  lieart- 
ily  for  your  interest,  do  you  mind  telling  me 
if  you  have  any  reason  in  especial  for  going 
away  ? ' ' 

The  kind,  gentle  tone !  it  breaks  down  all 
my  armor  at  a  breath,  and  i  burst  into  a  flood 
of  childish  tears. 

"  I  am  not  behaving  well ;  I  am  not  pleas- 
ing you,  or  anybody,  and  I  know  it ;  and  I 
ought  to  go  away.  I — I — "  sobbing  violently, 
with  my  face  in  my  liands — "perhaps  if  you 
would  take  me  back  again  afterwards  I  should 
do  better." 

A  kind  hand  is  laid  on  my  shoulder.  Not 
even  this  childish  passion  can  irritate  some 
natures. 

''  My  dear,  pray  don't  cry  in  this  way.  You 
pain  me.  Has  any  one  blamed  you  ?  I  have 
not?" 

"  YouP^  with  my  face  lower  still,  hidden 
on  my  knees.  "  No,  you  are  too  good  to 
blame  any  one ;  but  you  know  it  is  true  ; — 
and — and  so  do  I ;  and — and  besides " 

''Besides?"  he  repeats,  his  voice  very 
grave.  "  There  is  another  reason  tlien  !  My 
dear,  you  may  be  frank  with  me  indeed.  Has 
it  anything  to  do  with  Captain  Glyn  ?" 

I  make  no  answer ;  only  every  inch  of  my 
face  and  body  seems  to  burn  with  shamed 
scarlet  blushes. 

"  He  admires  you,"  said  my  master  slowly, 
"  and  he  has  told  you  so.  Yes,  I  knew  that 
before  this  afternoon." 

"  But  he  never  said  so  before,  indeed  he  did 
not,"  I  cry,  lifting  a  wet,  crimsoned  face  for  a 
moment.     "  I  should  have  told  you  if " 

'•I  am  sure  you  would,"  lie  answers  very 
kindly.  "  And  now,  will  you  tell  me  some- 
thing more?  Carr  Glyn  has  said  he  loves 
you.     Is  his  love  returned  ?  " 

"I— I— Oh!  Mr.  Clifibrd,  please  don't  be 
angry " 

"  My  cliild,  it  is  not  you  I  am  angry  with. 
It  is  natural  you  should  care  for  liim,  a 
young,  brave  soldier,  good-looking  and  good- 
tempered.  It  is  natural,  too — very  natural — 
that  he  should  care  for  you  ;  but  he  was  very 
wrong  to  tell  you  so,  or  let  you  guess  it.  I 
warned  him  when " 

"  When  !  "  My  face  is  still  lifted  wonder- 
ingly.  This  is  a  new  revelation,  and  how 
bitterly  stern  my  master's  voice  has  grown  ! 

"  Ail !  young  folks  tliink  tiie  elder  ones  are 
blind.  I  suppose  caring  for  your  happiness 
so  much  made  me  extra  quick  to  see  when  it 
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was  perilled.  My  dear,  don't  look  so  pale. 
You  shall  be  happy  if  I  can  aid  you  Only 
tell  me  this  :  has  Carr  Glynn  told  you  that  he 
is  already  engaged  ?" 

"  Engaged  !  "  I  repeat  the  words  half  diz- 
zily, but  something  is  bobbing  up  and  down 
in  ray  heart. 

'•  Yes,"  he  says  very  gently,  "  and  for  the 
last  two  years,  to  Miss  Gore-Langton.  To 
keep  that  engagement  now,  when  the  love 
that  prompted  it  is  gone  as  utterly  as  it  must 
have  gone  before  he  spoke  to  you,  would 
be  sin ;  but  remember,  she  cared  for  him, 
and " 

"He  will  care  for  her  again."  I  break  in. 
"  He  cares  for  her  now  really,  I  dare  say. 
This  is  nothing ;  it  will  pass  away  when  I  am 
gone.  Engaged  !  Oh  !  I  am  so  glad,  so  glad. 
But  to  Miss  Gore-Langton  of  all^Ah  !  what 
does  it  matter  who  it  is,  so  I  need  not  blame 
mvself  for  having  injured  him  or  any  one  by 
my  folly?" 

My  master  stares  at  me,  at  my  eyea  spark- 
ling and  face  flushing  witli  joy  and  relief.  I 
fancy  he  thinks  I  have  gone  mad. 

"You  are  glad!"  he  says,  "and  yet  you 
love  him!" 

"Oh!  no,  no,  T  don't.  That  is  what  I 
wanted  to  say.  I  liked  him  so  much  ;  he  was 
such  a  hero,  you  know,  and  so  kind  and 
pleasant ;  and — and  no  one  seemed  to  care  as 
much — but  I  don't  love  him.  I  don't  think 
I  ever  could  that  way — as  his  wife.  It  was 
quite  different.  Oh  !  Mr.  Clifford,"  and  my 
face  drops  into  my  hands  again  with  shame, 
"I  suppose  it.  was  just  a  sort  of  flirting, 
though  I  never  thought  of  it ;  and  now  I  have 
vexed  you,  and  neglected  Dollie  and  George, 
and  they  will  never  love  me  the  same  again. 
Please,  please  let  me  go  away  at  once — 
to-night." 

"  Yes,  it  might  be  better  to  go  away  for  a 
little,"  he  says  very  low — so  low  that  I  can 
hardly  hear ;  for  I  am  crying  bitterly  now  in 
very  shame  and  sorrow. 

"If  you  could  only  forgive  me,"  I  stammer 
out  exceedingly  humbly  among  my  sobs.  "  If 
you  could  let  me  come  back  again  after  a 
time.  I  do  love  Dollie  so  very  much,  I 
couldn't  bear  to  go  for  good." 

"  Do  you  think  any  of  us  could  bear  it  ?" 
asked  my  master.  The  sun  has  set  long  ago 
now  ;  but  there  is  a  faint  green  light  away  in 
the  West,  and  the  scent  of  the  magnolias 
comes  heavily  upon  the  fluttering  breaths  of 
air.  Stooping  over  me,  he  takes  my  hands 
from  my  face,  and  holds  them  in  his  own. 

"  Marion,  you  said  none  of  us  cared  for  you 
much.  Which  would  you  rather  have,  the 
love  which,  taken  from  its  rightful  owner  to 
give  you,  must  be  in  some  measure  dishonor- 
ing, or  that  which  would  have  crushed  or 
blotted  itself  out  from  all  sight  or  discovery 
forever  if  so  be  the  loved  one's  happiness 
might  have   been  furthered  even  one  whit  ? 
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Marion,  look  up  to  me  frankly,  like  the  hon- 
est little  girl  you  are.  I  am  a  great  deal  older 
than  you,  graver  and  more  stupid.  Do  you 
think  you  could  ever  love  me— not  a  little, 
not  .mere  liking,  but  as  I  love  you,  with  my 
whole  heart'/  Hush!  dont  answer  me  in  a 
hurry.  Even  to  have  you  for  my  wife  and 
the  mother  of  my  chihiren  would  be  no  joy 
to  me  unless  it  were  indeed  for  your  life's 
happiness.  Take  time  to  think  of  it;  and  if 
you  are  sure " 

But  I  don't  take  time.  I  am  too  startled, 
too  happy  to  think  at  all,  to  be  sure  of  any- 
thing but  that  my  master  has  raised  me  from 
purgatory  to  heaven,  the  heaven  of  his  love. 
I  don't  exactly  know  what  I  do,  or  what  I 
say — something  undignilied  or  indecorous,  I 
dare  say.  You  may  put  it  down  as  so  if  you 
like ;  it  is  probable.  I  only  know  he  has 
taken  me  into  his  arms,  and  that  I  am  sob- 
bing and  crying  with  ray  head  all  rumpled 
into  a  furze  bush  on  the  broad,  tender  breast 
which  will  bear  with  and  cherish  rae  all  the 
days  of  ray  life.  I  only  know  that,  gallant  as 
our  soldier  heroes  may  be,  I  have  found 
my  true  hero  in  a  man  of  peace,  a  soldier  of 
God. 

"  Oo  tea  is  yeady,"  says  a  small  voice  at  the 
door.     "  Me  tum  to  saydood-night." 

"  Oh  !  may  I  take  Dollie,"  I  whispered, 
slipping  out  of  the  arms  which  hold  me, 
"  when  I  go  home  to-morrow  ?  I  will  take 
such  immense  care  of  her  till " 

"Till  I  come  for  you !  Well,  that  will  not 
be  long;  but  is  it  not  rather  heartless  to  rob 
me  of  both  my  little  girls  at  once  ?" 

Theo.  Gift,  in  the  Galaxy. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CITY  AND  COUN- 
TRY. 

"  Ho!  for  the  Country." 

That  the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  with  the 
thermometer  at  100°,  naturally  seek  refuge 
during  the  hot  days  of  summer  in  one  of  the 
numerous  watering  places  or  other  summer 
resorts,  is  a  fixed  fact ;  but  it  should  be  the 
interest  of  the  farmer,  favorably  situated,  to 
turn  some  of  the  tide  of  their  rustication,  and 
the  benefits  growing  out  of  it,  into  his  exche- 
quer, if  possible. 

The  question  is,  what  can  we  farmers  offer 
our  rest  and  health-seeking  brethren  of  the 
cities  and  their  families,  to  entice  them  to  look 
for  a  comfortable  summer  resort  among  the 
rustic  surroundings  of  a  country  home. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  happy  family 
circle  of  a  well-to-do  farmer  : 

Here,  where  rest  and  comfort  are  the  first 
and  most  prominent  factors,   but   little   time 
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need  be  lost  in  fashionable  dressing.  Here 
your  children  may  enjoy  themselves  by  roam- 
ing about  in  the  woods,  sunburnt  of  course, 
but  beaming  with  health ;  their  glowing  cheeks 
will  convince  you  that  their  soiled  clothes 
will  not  detract  from  their  happiness.  Here 
you  may  have  the  fresh  milk  just  from  the 
cows,  fresh  butter  from  the  churn,  buttermilk 
and  clabber  to  be  consumed,  in  any  quanti- 
ties, healthy  recreation  may  call  for.  Here, 
too,  the  fowls  furnish  the  fresh  laid  eggs,  so 
delightful  to  the  taste  and  so  nourishing  to 
invalids,  where  also  the  fattest  of  the  young 
chick  tribe  can  be  selected  for  your  table. 

A  good  vegetable  garden  will  furnish  straw- 
berries to  begin  with,  in  the  early  fruit  time  ; 
peaches,  grapes,  pears  and  apples,  will  alter- 
nately delight  your  palate,  when  water,  musk, 
and  cantaloupe  melons,  can  be  had  for  the 
going  after.  The  table  provided  with  choic- 
est vegetables,  the  air  pure  and  balmy,  the 
water  fresh  and  cool  from  the  spring  ;  what 
nore  is  needed  for  bodily  comfort. 

"  Lonesome,"  you  may  say.  Yes,  if  it 
needs  all  the  pomp  and  humdrum  of  a  second- 
rate  music  band  to  bring  your  stagnated  spirit 
into  action,  you  may  find  country  life  lone- 
some ;  but  between  a  drive,  or  visits  to  like 
feeling  neighbors,  the  necessary  and  invigo- 
rating daily  open  air  exercises,  under  the 
green  shady  dome  of  live  oaks  or  balmy  pines; 
an  occasional  half  hours'  work  in  the  flower 
garden,  if  only  to  arrange  a  tasteful  bouquet 
for  your  table;  social  gatherings,  fishing  par- 
ties and  other  rural  sports ;  the  animating 
perusal  of  useful  literature ;  an  hour  at  the 
piano,  and  the  gathering  of  the  youngsters  for 
a  lively  song  in  the  evening,  the  tripping  of 
the  fantastic  toe  not  excepted,  many  a  day 
will  seem  far  too  short  for  you. 

Did  you  ever  study  the  poesie  of  country 
life  ?  Did  you  ever  watch  the  herds  of  cattle 
depart  in  the  morning,  after  being  divested  of 
their  lacteal  fluid?  Have  your  eyes  ever 
feasted  upon  the  playful  prancing  of  the  colts, 
when  following  their  mothers  to  their  green 
pasture  grounds,  and  did  the  music  of  melo- 
dious bells  in  the  distance,  the  lowing  of  re- 
turning cattle,  and  the  answers  of  their  im- 
patient calves,  intermingled  with  the  l)leating 
of  tlie  sheep,  ever  strike  your  cars,  and  meet 
with  a  response  drawing  through  your  bouI 


like  a  .strain  of  sweetest  peace  and  calmness? 
Then  you  will  acknowledge  that  country-life 
has  a  poesie  as  romantic  as  the  snow-covered 
Alps,  and  far  sweeter  tiian  the  monotonous 
breaking  of  the  waves  at  the  seashore. 

But,  not  only  a  momentary,  but  a  lasting 
impression  may  be  left  upon  the  minds  of 
your  children.  Your  boys  will  learn  by  ex- 
perience, that  the  farmer  is  not  the  hewer  of 
wood  and  the  drawer  of  water.  He  will  learn 
that  the  choicest  fruit,  the  best  vegetables,  the 
richest  milk,  and  the  clearest  and  sweetest 
honey  is  on  the  farmer's  table,  and  being  con- 
vinced that  the  inteUiyent  farmer  is  the  equal 
to  any  one,  it  may  open  for  them  a  pleasing 
prospect  for  their  future  life.  Then  your 
daughters  will  return  to  the  city  full  of  health, 
and  with  the  bloom  of  youth  in  their  happy 
faces,  the  sun  and  pure  air  furnishing  all  the 
rouge  necessary  for  a  lovely  maiden.  As  rest 
and  comfort  are  the  best  medicines  for  invalids, 
they  will  far  more  benefit  their  health  by 
living  in  the  country,  than  by  going  to  a  fash- 
ionable summer  resort. 

But  every  farmer  knows  that  he  must  sow 
before  he  can  reap  ;  therefore,  if  you  are  so 
situated,  prepare  yourself  for  the  race.  Beau- 
tify your  homes,  and  give  your  would  be  city 
customers  pleasing  surroundings,  as  well  as 
means  of  bodily  comfort,  and  the  money  ex- 
pended for  shrubs  and  flowers  will  soon  return 
to  your  pockets,  bearing  compound  interest, 
by  giving  pleasure  to  others  as  well  as  to  your 
own  heart.  A.  G. 


A  NIGHT  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

AN  ESSAY   ON  PLOUGHING  UPSET — A  DIFFER- 
ENCE  OF    ORGANIZATION   AND    OPINION. 

My  friend  D.,  with  whom  I  brought  up  for 
the  night,  is  hospitable,  a  good  planter,  lives 
well,  makes  fine  crops,  has  a  charming  wife, 
engaging  children,  and  everything  to  make 
life  go  pleasantly.  But,  after  all,  I'  would 
not  advise  a  friend  to  stop  with  him.  Tlie 
why  ?  Well,  he  has  a  dog  ;  two  dogs  ;  a  hun- 
dred dogs.  One  counts  only  for  himself.  The 
other  is  the  representative  of  all  the  dog 
ghouls  in  the  vicinity;  the  ninety  and  nine, 
estimated  in  the  way  of  bark. 

My  friend  had  been  going  over  the  question 
of  deep  ploughing.     Ho  ploughs  as  deep  aa 
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he  can  go,  and  as  close,  without  tearing  out 
the  corn,  until  it  is  abont  knee  high.  He 
docs  tliis  eitiier  in  the  drill,  or  across,  as  the 
case  may  be.  I  Iiad  been  tying  on  to  Mr. 
Dickson,  with  his  shallow  culture;  but  this 
rather  unloosed  the  knot,  for  there  Avas  the 
crop  to  show  for  it.     I  had  seen  it. 

With  my  friend's  argument,  Hunter  & 
Frost's  superb  sweep  and  half  sweep  attach- 
ments to  their  "Farmers'  Friend"  plough, 
with  various  other  agricultural  hieroglyphics 
on  the  brain,  I»went  to  bed,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  coming  to  some  conclusion,  before 
sleep  should  overtake  me.  But  here  I  counted 
without  my  host,  or  at  any  rate  without  my 
host's  dog. 

Mr.  Dickson  says — bow-ow-ow — plough  only 
an  inch  in  depth — bow-ow-ow-eie-ei.  But 
here  comes  in  my  friend,  and  ploughs  deep- 
Bow-ow-ow,  oi-eu.  I  here  recalled,  as  in  a 
dream,  that  this  had  been  going  on  since  sup- 
per unnoticed,  and  what  powers  of  endurance 
'•'the  fellow  who  had  the  floor"  might  have,  I 
couldn't  conceive.  So  far  he  had  proved 
himself  a  twenty-horse-power  dog,  and  what 
was  to  be  the  end  of  it,  that  was  the  pinch. 
Had  that  dog  been  brought  up  in  a  musical 
seminary,  he  couldn't  have  barred  off  his 
horrible  music  more  regularly  in  triple  time. 
His  rests  even  were  only  fitful  and  fearful 
delusions,  and  but  torturing  momentary  re- 
prieves. Had  he  been  brought  up  an  artil- 
lerist, he  couldn't  have  used  his  ammunition 
with  more  skill,  or  sent  his  bullets  with  more 
persistence  and  force,  to  the  utter  privation  of 
sleep.  The  multitudinous  count  couldn't  be 
counted.  The  somniferous  multiplication 
table  is  of  no  account-  "  Look  at  the  cross- 
ing of  the  window  sash,  at  the  lone  star  " — 
fudge — Gail  Hamilton  himself  couldn't  go 
to  sleep  in  the  vicinity  of  my  friend's  dog. 
He  couldn't  go  to  sleep  in  a  hogshead  of  par- 
egoric, unless  he  were  headed  up  there,  so 
that  sound  couldn't  reach  him.  The  last  that 
I  remember  was,  that  in  agony  I  raised  my 
hands  and  mechanically  said  : 

"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep." 

But  the  spirit  of  the  what's-his-name  must 
have  been  present  in  that  interrupting  and 
demoniac  bow-ow-wow-ow-oi-e.  In  it  must 
have  been  concentrated  all  the  wailings  of  all 


wandering  ghouls  and  ghosts  of  lost  dogs, 
through  miles  of  space.  The  recitation  came 
to  an  end  thus  and  there-  Further,  I  can 
give  no  particulars.  In  the  morning,  I  felt 
as  though  I  had  been  all  night  in  a  ring  dance 
with  the  Poulpickans,  and  the  music  had  been 
bow-ow,  bow-ow. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  purchase  that  dog 
at  any  price.  My  first  design  was  to  learn 
the  tanner's  trade  for  his  particular  benefit. 
My  next,  to  tie  him  up  between  the  lady  who 
practices  on  the  piano  and  the  young  man 
who  plays  the  flute ;  or  put  him  inside  a 
steam  boiler  while  the  repairing  workmen 
hammer  the  rivets,  until  he  be  dead  !  dead  ! 
dead !  Thus  to  have  a  high  priced  drum  made 
of  his  skin. 

The  first  questions  I  asked  my  friend  in 
the  morning  were,  is  the  dog  all  right  this 
morning?  and,  will  you  part  with  him? 

"  Why,  the  fact  is,  sir,  I  couldn't  sleep  with  - 
out  the  dog."  M.  L.  B. 

Orangeburg. 


Our  Young  Folks. 

KOB. 

Blinks  was  not  the  only  dog  on  the  Loudon 
place.  There  was  another  one,  a  much  larger 
fellow,  named  Kob. 

Kob  Avas  a  big  puppy,  in  the  first  place, 
and  then  he  grew  up  to  be  a  tall,  long-legged 
dog,  who  was  not  only  very  fond  of  Harry 
and  Kate,  but  of  almost  everybody  else.  In 
time  he  filled  out  and  became  rather  more 
shapely,  but  he  was  always  an  ungainly  dog — 
"  too  big  for  his  size,"  as  Harry  put  it. 

It  was  supposed  that  Rob  was  partly  blood- 
hound, but  how  much  of  him  was  bloodhound 
it  would  have  been  very  difiicult  to  say.  Kate 
thought  it  was  only  his  ears.  They  resembled 
the  ears  of  a  picture  of  a  beautiful  African 
bloodhound  that  she  had  in  a  book.  At  all 
events  Rob  showed  no  signs  of  any  fighting 
ancestry.  He  was  as  gentle  as  a  calf  Even 
Blinks  was  a  better  watch  dog.  But  then  Rob 
was  only  a  year  old,  and  he  might  improve 
in  time. 

But,  in  spite  of  his  general  inutility,  Rob 
was  a  capital  companion  on  a  country  ramble. 

And  so  it  happened,  one  bright  day  towards 
the  close  of  April,  that  he  and  Harry,  and 
Kate,  went  out  together  into  the  woods  be- 
yond Aunt  Matilda's  cabin.  Kate's  objects 
in  taking  the  walk  were  wild  flowers  and 
general  spring  investigations  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  woods  ;  bOt  Harry  had  an  eye  to 
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business,  although  to  hear  him  talk  you  would 
have  supposed  that  lie  thought  as  much  about 
ferns  and  flowers  as  Kate  did. 

Harry  had  an  idea  that  it  might  possibly 
be  a  good  thing  to  hire  negroes  that  year  to 
pick  sumac  for  liim.  He  was  not  certain  that 
he  could  make  it  pay,  but  it  was  on  his  mind 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  sumac  bushes,  and  hunted  about  the 
edges  of  the  woods,  where  the  bushes  were 
generally  found,  to  see  what  was  the  prospect 
for  a  large  crop  of  leaves  that  year. 

They  were  in  the  woods,  about  a  mile  from 
Aunt  Matilda's  cabin,  and  not  very  far  from 
a  road  when  they  separated  for  a  short  time. 
Harry  went  on  ahead,  continuing  his  investi- 
gations, while  Kate  remained  in  a  little  open 
glade,  where  she  found  some  flowers  that  she 
determined  to  dig  up  by  the  roots  and  trans- 
plant into  her  garden  at  home. 

While  she  was  at  work  she  heard  a  heavy 
step  behind  her,  and,  looking  up,  she  saw  a 
tall  man  standing  by  her.  He  had  red  hair, 
a  red  face,  a  red  bristling  moustache,  and  big 
red  hands. 

"  How  d'  ye  do  ?"  said  the  man, 

Kate  stood  up,  with  the  plants,  which  she 
had  just  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the 
ground,  in  her  apron. 

"  Good  morning,  sir,"  said  she. 

The  man  looked  at  her  from  head  to  foot, 
and  then  he  said,  "Shake  hands!"  holding 
out  his  big  red  hand. 

But  Kate  did  not  oflTer  to  take  it. 

"  Did  n't  you  hear  me  ?"  said  he.  "  I  said 
'Shake  hands.'  " 

"  I  heard  you,"  said  Kate. 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  do  it,  then?" 

Kate  did  not  answer,  and  the  man  repeated 
his  question. 

"  Well,  then,  if  1  must  tell  you,"  said  she  ; 
''  in  the  first  place,  I  don't  know  you ;  and, 
then,  I'd  rather  not  shake  hands  with  you 
anyway,  because  your  hands  are  so  dirty."  _ 

This  might  not  have  been  very  polite  in 
Kate,  but  she  was  a  straightforward  girl,  and 
the  man's  hands  were  very  dirty  indeed,  al- 
though water  was  to  be  had  in  such  abundance. 

"  What's  your  name?"  said  the  man,  with 
his  face  considerably  redder  than  before. 

"Kate  Loudon,"  said  the  girl. 

"  Oh,  ho  !  Loudon,  is  it?  Well,  Kate  Lou- 
don, if  ray  hand  's  too  dirty  to  shake,  you  '11 
find  it  is  n't  too  dirty  to  box  your  ears." 

Kate  turned  pale  and  shrank  back  against 
a  tree.  She  gave  a  hurried  glance  into  the 
woods,  and  then  she  called  out,  as  loudly  as 
she  could ; 

"  Harry  /" 

The  man,  who  had  made  a  step  towards 
Iier,  now  stopped  and  looked  around,  as  if  he 
would  like  to  know  wh«  Harry  was,  before 
going  any  further. 

Just  then,  Harry,  who  had  heard  Kate's 
call,  came  running  up."* 


When  the  man  saw  him  beseemed  relieved, 
and  a  curious  smile  stretched  itself  beneath 
his  bristling  red  moustache. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  cried  Harry. 

"  Oh,  Harry  !"  Kate  exclaimed,  as  she  ran 
to  him. 

"Matter?"  said  the  man.  "The  matter's 
this,  I'm  going  to  box  her  ears." 

•"Whose  cars?" 

''That  girl's,  replied  the  red-faced  man, 
moving  towards  Kate. 

"  My  sister  !  Not  much  !" 

And  Harry  stepped  between  Kate  and  the 
man. 

The  man  stood  and  looked  at  him,  and  he 
looked  very  angrily,  too. 

But  Harry  stood  bravely  before  his  sister. 
His  face  was  flushed  and  his  breath  came 
quickly,  though  he  was  not  frightened,  not 
a  whit  ! 

And  yet  there  was  absolutely  nothing  that 
he  could  do.  He  had  not  his  gun  with  him  ; 
he  had  not  even  a  stick  in  his  hand,  and  a 
stick  would  have  been  of  little  use  against 
such  a  strong  man  as  that,  who  could  have 
taken  Harry  in  his  big  red  hands  and  have 
thrown  him  over  the  highest  fence  in  the 
county. 

But  for  all  that,  the  boy  stood  boldly  up  be- 
fore his  sister. 

The  man  looked  at  him  without  a  word, 
and  then  he  stepped  aside  towards  a  small 
dogwood  bush. 

For  an  instant,  Harry  thought  that  they 
might  run  away ;  but  it  was  only  for  an  in- 
stant. That  long-legged  man  could  catch  them 
before  they  had  gone  a  dozen  yards, — at  least 
he  could  catch  Kate. 

The  man  took  out  a  knife  and  cut  a  long 
and  tolerably  thick  switch  from  the  bush. 
Then  he  cut  off  the  smaller  end  and  began  to 
trim  away  the  twigs  and  leaves. 

While  doing  this  he  looked  at  Harry,  and 
said  : 

"  I  think  I'll  take  you  first." 

Kate's  heart  almost  stopped  beating  when 
she  heard  this,  and  Harry  turned  pale ;  but 
still  the  brave  boy  stood  before  his  sister  as 
stoutly  as  ever. 

Kate  tried  to  call  for  help,  but  she  had  no 
voice.  WHiat  could  she  do  ?  A  boxing  on  the 
ears  was  nothing,  she  now  thouglit ;  she 
wished  she  had  not  called  out,  for  it  was  evi- 
dent that  Harry  was  going  to  get  a  terrible 
whipping. 

She  could  not  bear  it !  Her  dear  brother  ! 

She  trembled  so  much  that  she  could  not 
stand,  and  she  sank  down  on  her  knees. 
Rob,  the  dog,  who  had  been  lying  near  by, 
snapping  at  flies,  all  this  time,  now  came  up 
to  comfort  her. 

"Oh,  Kob  !"  she  whispered,  "  I  wish  you 
were  a  cross  dog  " 

And  Rob  wagged  his  tail  and  lay  down  by 
her. 
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"  I  wonder,"  she  tlioue;ht  to  herself,  "  oh  ! 
I  wonder  if  anyone  could  make  him  bite." 

"Rob!"  she  whispered  in  the  dog's  ear, 
keeping  her  ejes  fixed  on  the  man,  who  had 
now  nearly  finished  trimming  his  stick. 
'Rob!  hiss-s-s-s  !"  and  she  patted  his  back. 

Rob  seemed  to  listen  very  attentively. 

"  Hiss-s-s!"  she  whispered  again,  her  heart 
beating  quick  and  hard. 

Rob  now  raised  his  head,  his  big  body  be- 
gan to  quiver,  and  the  hair  on  his  back  grad- 
uallv  rose  on  end. 

"Hiss!  Rob!  Rob!"  whispered  Kate. 

The  man  had  shut  up  his  knife,  and  was 
putting  it  in  his  pocket.  He  took  the  stick 
in  his  right  hand. 

All  now  depended  on  Rob. 

"Oh!  will  he?"  thought  Kate,  and  then 
she  sprang  on  her  feet  and  clapped  her  hands. 

''  Catch  him,  Rob !"  she  screamed.  "  Catch 
him  I" 

With  a  rush.  Rob  hurled  himself  full  at  the 
breast  of  the  man,  and  the  tall  fellow  went 
over  backwards,  just  like  a  ten-pin. 

Then  he  was  up  and  out  into  the  road,  Rob 
after  him ! 

You  ought  to  have  seen  the  gravel  fly  ! 

Harry  and  Kate  ran  out  into  the  road  and 
cheered  and  shouted.  Away  went  the  man 
and  away  went  the  dog. 

Up  the  road,  into  the  brush,  out  again,  and 
then  into  a  field,  down  a  hill,  nip  and  tuck ! 
At  Tom  Riley's  fence,  Rob  got  him  by  the  leg, 
but  the  trowsers  were  old  and  the  piece  came 
out ;  and  then  the  man  dashed  into  Riley's 
old  tobacco  barn,  and  slammed  the  door  al- 
most on  the  dog's  nose. 

Rob  ran  around  the  house  to  see  if  there 
was  an  open  window,  and  finding  none,  he 
went  back  to  the  door  and  lay  down  to  wait. 

Harry  and  Kate  ran  home  as  fast  as  they 
could,  and  after  awhile  Rob  came  too.  He 
had  waited  a  reasonable  time  at  the  door  of 
the  barn,  but  the  man  had  not  come  out. — 
From  "  What  Might  Have  Been  Expected,"  by 
Frank  R-  Stockton,  in  St.  Nicholas. 
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SOUTHERN  HOUSE-KEEPING. 

We  hope  the  ladies  do  not  confine  their 
reading  entirely  to  the  "  Literary  and  Home 
Interests  "  Department  of  the  Rural  Caro- 
linian. If  any  have  been  accustomed  to  do 
so,  we  beg  them,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  to 
look  over  the  other  departments,  and  espe- 
cially to  read  with  candid  attention,  Colonel 
Aiken's  article  on  ''Domestic  Economy," 
which  might  appropriately  have  appeared 
here,  but  which  we  thought  best  to  put  into 


larger  type,  and  under  another  head.  See, 
al.so,  what  Rev.  C.  W.  Howard  say.s,  on  the 
same  subject,  in  his  "  Suggestions  on  the 
Labor  Question."  We  are  all  going  to  take 
hold  in  earnest  to  redeem  Southern  agricul- 
ture, elevate  our  rural  population,  and  bring 
back  prosperity  to  our  country,  and  the  ladies, 
we  are  sure,  will  not  shrink  from  their  part 
of  the  work,  nor  will  it  degrade,  but  rather 
ennoble  them. 


COOKING  TANYAH. 

The Tanyah  {Colneasia  antirjuorum,  var.  escu- 
lentum) — never  mind  the  Latin — is  one  of  the 
best  of  our  peculiar  Southern  vegetables,  and 
we  are  glad  to  know  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Rural  Carolinian  have  led  to 
a  considerable  extension  of  its  culture  be- 
yond the  coast  region,  to  which  it  was  for- 
merly almost  entirely  confined.  It  should 
be  grown  wherever  the  climate  will  permit, 
and  we  think  its  northern  limit,  as  a  garden 
vegetable,  would  be  found  not  far  south  of  the 
Potomac.  It  is  grown  much  further  north, 
as  an  ornamental  plant. 

Some  of  our  up-country  friends,  having 
found  it  easy  to  grow  a  crop  of  Tanyah — it 
asks  little  but  rich  moist  ground — are  some- 
what at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  it — how  to  pre- 
pare it  for  the  table. 

The  simplest  and  most  common  mode  of 
cooking  the  Tanyah  root  is  by  boiling ;  and  it 
is  served,  like  other  vegetables,  with  the  in- 
evitable bacon.  Pare  the  root,  as  you  would 
a  turnip,  and,  if  large,  cut  it  into  several 
pieces ;  put  it  into  a  sauce- pan  with  cold 
water  and  bring  to  a  boil ;  pour  the  water 
off,  to  get  rid  of  the  acridity  which  pertains 
to  this  plant,  in  common  with  other  members 
of  the  Arum  family ;  add  more  water  and  a 
little  salt,  and  cook  till  tender.  It  may  be 
eaten  with  butter,  like  the  sweet  potato.  Af- 
ter boiling,  it  is  sometimes  cut  into  slices  and 
fried.  Boiled,  finely  mashed,  and  with  eggs, 
milk,  and  a  little  flour  added,  it  makes  batter 
cakes,  which,  once  tasted,  will  be  in  demand 
forever  afterwards. 

But  the  most  delicious  part  of  the  Tanyah 
is  not  the  root,  but  the  large,  succulent 
leaf-stalk.  The  blanched  parts  of  the  inner 
ones  are  to  be  used,  and  the  plant  may  be 
earthed  up,   like  celery,  when  the  whole,  so 
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far  as  covered,  becomes  edible.  Cut  these 
blanched  stems  into  short  pieces,  and  boil  in 
the  same  way  as  directed  for  the  roots.  Serve 
with  butter,  like  asparagus. 

We  low  country  people  like  Tanyah  very 
much,  but  strangers  do  not,  generally,  take  to 
it  very  kindly,  at  first ;  so  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  if  some  of  our  new  growers  of  the 
crop  shall  vote  it  "not  fit  to  eat."  Better 
try  it  again — you  will  soon  learn  to  like  it. 

How  TO  Cook  Greens. — ''Everybody 
knows  how  to  cook  greens,"  the  good  house- 
keeper will  say,  perhaps.  Well,  if  you  know 
all  about  it,  you  need  not  read  this  paragraph ; 
but  there  are  some  who  do  not.  Well,  in  the 
first  place,  the  greens  (whatever  the  kind) 
should  be  succulent  and  tender;  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  wilt,  but  be  thrown  fresh 
into  boiling  water,  to  which  a  little  salt  has 
been  added ;  they  should  be  kept  boiling  till 
done,  the  sauce-pan  or  pot  being  uncovered  ; 
they  should  be  skimmed  out  quickly,  drained 
in  a  colander,  and  served  hot. 

To  Remove  Stings. — In  many  cases  instan- 
taneous relief  from  the  pain  can  be  obtained 
by  pressing  upon  the  place  containing  the 
sting  with  the  tube  of  a  small  key.  This  ex- 
tracts the  sting,  and  then  a  drop  of  aqua  amo- 
nia  will  neutralize  the  acidity  of  the  poison, 
and  allay  the  smart  of  the  wound.  A  little 
bit  of  saleratus  moistened  and  laid  over  the 
afiected  part  will  also  heal  it. 
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THE  MURDER  OF  THE  INNOCENTS. 

Our  public  school  system,  as  it  exists  in 
our  cities  at  least,  needs  a  tl^prough  revision, 
lacking  which,  we  should  not  be  sorry  to  see 
it  abolished.  These  are  strong  terms,  but  we 
use  them  conscientiously  and  thoughtfully. 
We  do  not  undervalue  education,  even  in  the 
restricted  sense  in  wiiich  the  term  is  generally 
used,  but  we  value  more  the  health,  and  the 
lives  of  the  children,  who  are  the  victims  of 
the  prevailing  unnatural,  cruel,  and  murder- 
ous methods  of  brain-stufling. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  eyes  of  enlight- 
ened, thoughtful  people  are  beginning  to  be 
opened  to  one  at  least  of  the  enormities  of 
tlie  present  system — ntudy  out  of  school  hours. 
It  is  stated  that  the  Philadelphia  Scliool 
Board  now  prohibits  pupils  from  taking  their 
books  home  from  scliool,  and  we  sliould  be 
glad  if  it  were   the  rule  in  all  schools.     We 


have  known  cases,  where  parents,  in  sympath)' 
for  their  children,  are  obliged  to  devote  most 
of  the  afternoon  and  evening  to  assist  them 
in  their  lessons  for  the  next  day,  and  without 
which,  mastering  them  would  be  an  impossi- 
bility. There  are  thus  real  school  hours  at 
home  for  instruction  by  parents,  besides  those 
at  school,  for  which  the  teacher  is  paid,  the 
one  seeming  to  involve  the  other.  No  won- 
der the  constitutions  of  our  girls  are  broken 
down — that  they  grow  pale,  lose  their  appe- 
tites, and  become  dull  and  spiritless ;  and  of 
what  use  is  all  the  book  knowledge — memo- 
rized, but  not  mastered — with  which  their 
brains  are  stuffed,  when  health  and  beauty 
are  gone?  The  boys,  by  dint  of  ''  shirking," 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  rough  out-door 
exercise,  withstand  our  hot-house  forcing  sys- 
tem better;  but  even  they  are  injured  beyond 
all  estimate. 

Keep  it  before  the  people,  that  we  need 
and  must  have  physical,  as  Avell  as  mental 
culture  ;  bodily  vigor,  as  well  as  brain  power  ; 
ruddy,  muscular  boys,  and  healthy,  rosy 
cheeked  girls,  as  well  as  Philosophy,  Algebra, 
Latin,  and  French. 
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SCIENTIFIC  NOTES. 

PLANTS  AS  absorbers  OP  MALARIA. 
The  introduction  of  the  Eucalyptus,  and  the 
discus!?ion  of  its  supposed  anti-malarial  pro- 
perties, have  revived  the  interest  in  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  the  influence  of  vegetation  on 
the  atmosphere,  and  many  interesting  and 
important  facts,  bearing  on  it,  have  been  col- 
lected and  published  in  scientific  and  practical 
journals.  The  American  Garden,  for  October, 
has  an  excellent  article  on  the  subject,  in 
which  it  is  shown  that  so  far  back  as  the  time 
of  the  Roman  empire,  the  influence  of  forests 
on  the  healthfulness  of  a  situation  had  been 
observed,  and  that  the  febrifugal  properties 
claimed  for  the  Eiic.dyptus  have  long  been 
attributed  to  many  other  trees  and  plants, 
among  whjch  are  the  Sweet  Bay,  the  Myrtles, 
the  Sunflower,  Thyme,  and  the  Tliistle.  But 
for  purifying  stagnant  water,  and  ab.sorbiug 
the  deleterious  gasses  evolved  therefrom,  the 
Pistia  slrutiotes  is  believed  to  possess  unri- 
valled power.     In  Africa,  the  plant  is  held 
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sacred  on  this  account.  In  the  West  Indies 
also,  its  virtues  are  well  knowr..  This  species 
is  a  tropical  plant,  and,  probably,  too  tender 
for  our  climate,  but  we  have  in  Florida,  and, 
perhaps,  elsewhere  iu  the  lower  South,  a 
native  Pistia  (P.  spathulata)  which  may,  and 
probably  does,  possess  similar  virtues.  Now, 
while  we  are  preparing  to  plant  Eucalyptus 
groves  on  our  shores,  let  us  stock  our  stag- 
nant waters  wtih  the  Pistia. 

COLORED  SILK  COCOONS. 

According  to  the  Chronique  de  la  Societe 
(T  Acclimatation,  quoted  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  a  French  experimenter  has,  by  feed- 
ing silkworms  on  vine  leaves,  obtained  co- 
coons of  a  magnificent  red,  and  by  employing 
lettuce,  others  of  a  deep  emerald  green. 
Another  Frenchman,  who  has  been  pursuing 
similar  investigations,  has  obtained  silk  of  a 
beautiful  yellow,  other  samples  of  a  fine  green, 
and  others  again  of  a  violet,  by  feeding  the 
silkworms  on  lettuce,  or  on  white  nettle.  If 
this  .statement  be  reliable,  its  importance  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  The  silkworms  must, 
it  is  said,  be  fed  on  mulberry  leaves  when 
young,  and  supplied  with  the  vine,  lettuce, 
or  nettle  leaves  during  the  last  twenty  days 
of  the  larva  stage  of  their  life. 


THE  MAGAZINES. 


The  Eclectic  is  republishing  from  the  Corn- 
hill  Magazine,  Thomas  Hardy's  new  novel, 
"  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,"  a  charming 
romance  of  English  farm-life.  In  its  selec- 
tions the  Eclectic  is  seldom  at  fault,  and  those 
who  read  it  regularly  will  not  fail  to  get  much 
of  the  best  thought  of  the  day,  in  all  depart- 
ments of  general  and  scientific  literature.  E. 
E.   Pelton,  Publisher,  New  York  :  $5  a  year. 

Oliver  Optic's  Magazine  for  young  and  old  is 
still  the  favorite  with  a  constantly  increasing 
circle  of  readers.  Its  stories  seem  to  be  won- 
derfully attractive,  judging  from  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  are  devoured  by  our  young 
"  Rurals."  The  November  number  has  an 
unusually  inviting  table  of  contents.  Lee  & 
Shepard,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. ;  $3  a 
year. 

"  The  Great  South"  papers  continue  to  be 
the  most  noteworthy  feature  in  Scribner'a 
Monthly,  which,  under  Dr.  Holland's  editorial 


management,  keeps  up  its  character  as  an  irre- 
proachable illustrated  family  magazine,  and 
constantly  improves  in  interest  and  usefulness, 
instead  of  deteriorating,  as  such  works  often 
do.  Scribuer  &  Co.,  New  York;  $4  a  year. 
St.  Nicholas  still  commends  itself  as  the 
handsomest,  and  in  some  respects  the  best  of 
the  illustrated  magazines  for  boys  and  girls. 
It  is  a  pleasure,  even  for  "  children  of  a  larger 
growth,"  to  turn  ovei-  its  pages  and  examine 
its  admirably  executed  engravings.  Its  read- 
ing matter  is  generally  equally  good.  Scrib- 
ner  &  Co.,  Publishers ;  $3  a  year. 


CATALOGUES. 

"Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and 
Roses,  Evergreens,  etc."  P.  J.  Berkmans, 
Fruitland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Ga.,  Clarence 
H.  Jacques,  Agent,  Charleston. 

"  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants."  P.  J. 
Berkmans,  Fruitland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Ga., 
Clarence  H.  Jacques,  Agent,  Charleston. 

"Fruit  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines."  C  C. 
Langdon  &  Co.,  Langdon  Nurseries,  Mobile, 
Ala. 

"Ornamental  Plants  for  the  Flower  Gar- 
den, Parlor,  Greenhouse,  etc."  C.  B.  Denson, 
Kelvyn  Nursery,  Pittsboro',  N.  C. 

''Fruit  Trees,  Hardy  Grape  Vines,  Rasp- 
berry and  Strawberry  Plants,"  etc  Wm.  K. 
Nelson,  Georgia  Nursery,  Augusta,  Ga. 

"  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Flow- 
ering Plants,  etc."  C  C  Langdon  &  Co., 
Langdon  Nurseries,  Mobile,  Ala. 

"  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
small  Fruits,  Flowering  Shrubs,"  etc.  M. 
Cole  &  Co.,  Atlanta  Nurseries,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

"  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants." 
Randolph  Peters,  Northern  and  Southern 
Garden  and  Nurseries,  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware. 

"Bulbs,  Plants,  Seeds,"  etc.  Henry  A. 
Dreer,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

"Bulbs,  Flowering  Plants  and  Seeds." 
Briggs  &  Bros.  "Illustrated  Floral  Work," 
for  Autumn.    Briggs  &  Bro.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

"Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  and  small 
Fruits."  Hoopes,  Brother  &  Tiiomas,  Cher- 
ry Hill  Nurseries,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

"  Hyacinths,  Crocusses,  Tulips,  and  other 
Spring  Flowering  Bulbs."  F.  K.  Phoenix, 
Bloomington  Nursery,  Bloomington,  111. 
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THE  CKOPS  AND  MARKETS. 

The  Crops. — In  the  general  Cotton  crop 
prospects  there  is,  perhaps,  a  slight  improve- 
ment, compared  with  a  month  ago,  though  in 
South  Carolina  and  Alabama  our  returns  indi- 
cate a  decline.  In  Florida  and  Georgia  there 
has,  we  think,  been  some  improvement.  The 
crop  notes  of  the  department  of  agriculture 
show  that  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  States  the 
causes  of  decline  were  drought,  rust,  and  ex- 
cessive rains,  in  some  cases  accompanied  by 
beating  winds.  In  the  Gulf  Coast  States,  a  few 
cases  of  in.sect  injuries  are  added  to  the  above, 
but  the  weather  was  also  very  unfavorable  to 
the  development  of  destructive  insect  life. 
In  some  cases  a  continued  drought  of  three 
montlis  is  reported.  The  top  crop  was  dried 
up  and  the  middle  crop  greatly  reduced.  The 
crop  opens  freely,  and  the  picking  generally 
is  in  rapid  progress.  In  some  cases  the 
seed  has  sprouted  in  the  boll.  Along  the 
coast  of  Texas  heavy  rains  fell,  accompanied 
by  gales  lasting  several  days.  In  the  inland 
States,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee,  several  coun- 
ties report  an  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  growth,  though  in  one  or  two  no  rain  has 
fallen  since  May.  In  others  the  drought  has 
not  been  so  severe. 

The  Rice  crop  was  badly  damaged  by  the 
equinoxial  gale  in  September,  but  of  the 
extent  of  the  damage  it  is  impossible  to  judge 
from  our  limited  returns. 

Sweet  Potatoes,  so  far  as  we  have  observed 
or  learned  from  farmei-s  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  generally  promise  a  fine  crop, 
and  are  of  excellent  quality. 

The  Markets.— Cfear^esion,  October  17. — 
Cotton  is  quoted  as  "quiet"  in  Charleston, 
and  in  New  York  as  "  dull."  Tlie  following 
is  about  the  range  of  prices : 

AMERICAN  STANDARD  CLASSIFICATION. 

Ordinary Nominal 

Good  Ordinary  13|@14 

Low  Middling —  ©14.^ 

Middling IAI®U\ 

Good  Middling 14g@— 

Of  Sea  Islands  Cotton,  there  is  a  fair  de- 
mand for  the  lower  grades,  at  35  cents  and 
l)elow,  but  tlie  finer  kinds  are  notsouglit  after. 
The  receipts,  so  far,  have  been  moderate. 


The  Rice  market  is  steady,  with  pretty 
heavy  receipts  of  Carolina  rough.  Carolina 
clean  is  quoted  at  6|  @  6^  for  common  to  fair, 
and  6|  @  65  for  good. 


CHARLESTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

ARTIClEfl.  PKI0E8. 

Bagging,  fs  yard- 
Dundee @ 

GunnyCloth 13  @        I'Xy^ 

New  York  Double  Anchor,  45  in- 
ches, 2^^ths 13  @        IMJ^ 

Ludlow  13  @        131^ 

Bale  Rope,  ^  lb — 

Manilla @        10 

Western  063^@ 

Jute @ 

Richardson's  Bale  Rope 06}^® 

Wool— Unwaslied 25  ® 

In  burr 15  @        20 

Hides— Flint 15  @ 

Salted 13  @ 

Butter — 

Goshen ~ 30  ®        37 

Country ...  @ 

Coffee,  "f,  ft) — 

Rio  20  @        23 

Laguayra 26  @        30 

Java 30  @        33 

Flour,  fi  bbl— 

Fine  @ 

Super    _..    4  75  @    5  25 

Northern  and  Western  Extra 5  50  @,    6  00 

Baltimore  Extra - @ 

Southern— Super 6  00  @    5  25 

Extra 5  50  @     6  00 

Family 6  50  ®    7  50 

Grain,  '^  bushel — 

Corn  @ 

Maryland  Oats @ 

WesternOats - @ 

Naval  Stores,  f,  bbl — 

Tar @ 

Pitch @ 

Rosin,  pale 6  25  @    6  50 

Rosin,  No.  1 4  00  (g> 

Rosin  No.  2 2  25  @    2  30 

Rosin^o.  3 2  15  @ 

Spirits  Turpentine,  1?,  gal 36  @        37 

Crude  Turpentine,  "f,  bbl @     2  35 

Hard  Turpentine @ 

Oakum,  f%  lb 16  @ 

Hay,  '^cvvt.— 

North  River _ 1  20  @     1  25 

Lumber,  f,  M  feet — 

Clear  White  Pine,  first  quality 50  00  (S)  55  00 

White  Pine,  good  run 38  00  @  40  00 

Yellow  Pine 20  00  @  24  00 

Boards,  rough 11  (lO  @  12  00 

Grooved  and  tongued 28  00  ®  32  00 

Provisions,  "<^  lb — 

Bacon,  Hams  18  00  ®  19  00 

Sides UVi®        U% 

Shoulder.s 09>2@       09;^^ 

Strips @ 

Lard,  in  kegs, 16  @ 

Lard,  in  case.s,  Geo.  C.  Nap  leys  A 

Son  10  @ 

MoLAssKs,  f,  gallon — 

Cuba @ 

Muscovado 43  ®       46 

Sugar-House 32  @       36 

^ew  Orleans @ 

Salt,  "i^  sack- Liverpool,  coarse 1  25  @    1  45 

Liverpool,  fine @ 

SuoAR,  t^  lb- 
Porto  Rico  - @ 

Muscovado 09^@       OgJ.^ 
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D.  H.  JACQUES,  Editor. 
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Mixed  Husbandry  vs.  Exclusive   Cotton   Planting. 


Texas. 


Waverley,  Walker  Co. 
C.  W.  Howard,  Esq.,  Kingston,  Ga  : 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  pamphlet  has  attracted  the  interest  of  the  most  practical 
farmers  of  this  section,  and  I  doubt  not,  a  similar  interest  throughout  the  Cotton 
States,  especially  since  your  theory  is  so  strongly  supported  by  the  experience  of 
every  cotton  planter.  I  live  in  a  county  surrounded  by  fine  lands,  generally  of  a 
stiff,  black  character,  where  the  question  under  the  "  Old  System  "  was,  can  we 
gather  what  we  make  ?  Yet,  among  all  my  acquaintances,  I  know  of  but  one  planter 
who  has  made  money  since  the  close  of  our  late  disturbance. 

In  Falls  County,  one  of  the  finest  and  first  on  the  Brazos,  farms  have  depre- 
ciated in  value  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent.,  and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of  a 
series  of  the  heaviest  crops.  The  same  may  be  true  of  the  other  counties  bordering 
its  course  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  I  know  it  will  apply  to  the  celebrated  lands 
of  Oyster  Creek,  and  Old  Caney  in  Harris  and  Madagorda  Counties,  and  on 
earth's  broad  surface,  there  are  none  finer ;  but  the  reason  for  the  latter  is  obvious. 
Cotton  planting  is  too  uncertain,  and  from  their  proximity  to  the  seaboard  must 
first  suflcr  from  the  attack  of  the  cotton  worm,  but  what  reason  to  assign  for  the 
depression  of  the  interior,  where  one  bale  per  acre  is  the  average  crop,  and  in  many 
instances,  two  are  grown  without  the  use  of  any  fertilizer,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say, 
unless  we  conclude  that  cotton  raising  does  not  pay.  The  most  flourishing  and 
prosperous  portions  of  this  State,  are  entirely  unfit  for  its  cultivation,  and  the 
same  lands  before  the  war,  compared  with  ours,  were  almost  valueless ;  and  this  to 
us  is  a  decided  demonstration  of  your  argument,  namely.  Stock,  Cereals  and 
Grass,  versus  Cotton.  I  have  three  times  tried  hired  labor  on  my  farm,  and  three 
times  have  I  been  left  with  the  "  bag  to  hold."  I  am  satisfied,  and  my  object  in 
addressing  this  letter  is  for  information  and  advice  in  reference  to  a  grass  farm, 
and  whether  or  not  it  would  pay  best  to  raise  stock  in  place  of  marketing  my  hay? 
What  kind  of  stock  can  be  raised  to  the  best  profit?  In  reference  to  Blue  grass,  I 
wish  to  know  if  it  can  be  destroyed  with  the  plough,  or  is  it  similar  to  the  Bermuda? 
Have  you  ever  destroyed  the  latter  from  a  field  once  firmly  set,  and  by  what 
process  ?  Is  a  sandy  soil  well  mixed  with  clay,  or  the  black  lime  land,  preferable 
for  a  grass  farm  ?  To  aid  you  in  answering  my  first  question,  I  will  state  that  I 
am  ten  miles  from  my  nearest  point  to  the  railroad,  and  fifty  from  there  to  my 
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nearest  market,  (Houston) ;  and  while  common  stock  are  abundant  in  Texas,  fine 
stock  are  scarce.  By  giving  your  views  on  these  questions,  with  any  other  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  you  will  confer  a  favor  on  one,  who,  though  a  stranger,  will 
appreciate  the  favor. 

Kingston,  October  15th,  1874. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  topics  suggested  in  your  letter  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
South.  Since  I  frequently  receive  from  other  sections  of  the  cotton  States  iuqui- 
ries  similar  to  those  proposed  by  yourself,  perhaps  my  best  method  of  reply  to 
yourself,  and  others,  is  through  the  press. 

The  picture  you  draw  of  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  the  cotton  belt  of  Texas 
is  painful.  The  same  wail  arises  from  every  one  of  those  States  in  which  exclu- 
sive cotton  culture  is  practised. 

You  do  not  state  quite  correctly  my  position.  It  is  not  cotton  versus  live  stock, 
grass,  and  the  cereals,  but  cotton  in  connection  with  these  branches  of  a  diver- 
sified agriculture.  Tf  I  were  compelled  to  choose  between  exclusive  cotton  culture 
on  the  one  hand,  and  exclusive  stock  raising,  I  should  without  hesitation  select  the 
cotton.     But  this  exclusion  on  the  one  hand  or  the  other,  would  be  unwise. 

We  cannot  dispense  with  cotton  in  those  sections  of  the  South  which  are  favora- 
ble to  its  growth.  There  is,  in  many  respects,  no  substitute  for  it.  It  is  a  monopoly 
which  we  should  be  foolish  to  relinquish.  Cotton  is  still  king.  But  a  king,  in 
order  to  render  his  crown  of  value,  must  be  furnished  with  supplies.  Otherwise, 
his  is  a  bai'ren  sceptre.  His  throne  must  totter  and  fall.  "Cutting  off  supplies" 
has  been  a  favorite  method,  in  more  than  one  instance,  of  producing  revolution, 
weakening  the  power  of  the  throne,  or  producing  abdication.  We  have  by  our  own 
act  cut  off  the  supplies,  and  yet  expect  the  realm  to  prosper  under  the  rule  of  its 
present  impoverished  sovei-eign.  But  why  divorce  cotton  and  the  rearing  of  live 
stock,  and  growth  of  the  grasses,  and  cereals.  They  are  not  in  antagonism  to  each 
other,  but  each  is  an  indispensable  part  of  a  perfect  agricultural  system.  South- 
ern agriculture  is  a  cone,  of  whose  broad  base  the  cotton  plant  is  the  graceful 
apex.  This  plant  is  the  key-stone  of  our  rural  system.  But  of  what  use  is  the 
key-stone  without  its  inferior  support  ? 

Nothing  could  more  fully  prove  the  folly  of  exclusive  cotton  culture  than  the 
instances  given  in  your  letter.  If,  in  the  rich  lands  of  Texas,  producing  one,  and, 
in  many  instances,  two  bales  to  the  acre  without  manure,  planters  have  lost  money, 
how  can  those  persons  in  other  States  cultivating  lauds  which  produce  a  bale  to 
two  or  three  acres,  expect  to  realize  a  profit  ? 

During  the  last  year  I  have  as  a  Deputy  of  the  Georgia  State  Grange,  travelled 
over  between  thirty  and  forty  counties  of  the  State.  This  itineracy  gave  a  fiue 
opportunity  of  examining  into  the  habits,  farming  system,  and  profits  and  losses  of 
the  farmers.  The  opportunity  was  patiently  improved.  The  enquiry  was  not  one 
of  mere  curiosity,  but  was  prompted  by  a  desire  to  find  out  what  it  Avas  that  waa 
keeping  our  farmers  poor  and  in  debt,  what  was  the  defect,  and  what  the  remedy. 

Among  these  thousands  I  did  not  find  a  single  instance  of  a  man,  who  worked 
what  is  called  a  full  cotton  crop  by  hired  labor,  who  had  made  money.  There 
were  instances  of  planters  who  had  been   sufficiently   fortunate  to   obtain  good 
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tenants,  who  had  ostensibly  made  money  by  exclusive  cotton  culture.  It  is  said 
ostensibly,  because  the  money  was  made  at  the  expense  of  the  land.  No  manure, 
no  rotation,  no  rest  to  a  soil  washing  into  gullies  with  every  heavy  rain.  It  was 
the  old  goose  story  over  again.  The  prosperity  which  is  accompanied  by  a  deterio- 
ration of  the  soil  is  fallacious. 

There  were  farmers,  however,  who  planted  cotton  and  made  money.  They  were 
those  who  raised  their  own  mules,  had  full  stacks  and  cribs,  killed  their  own  meat, 
and  thus  made  their  cotton  clear.  The  largest  portion  of  these  are  what  is  called 
small  farmers,  who  worked  with  their  own  hands.  If  they  hired  hands,  they  ate 
with  them  at  their  own  table,  and  followed  them  with  the  plough  or  hoe.  In  these 
cases,  the  wives  and  children  picked  out  the  cotton,  and  thus  hired  little  or  no  help, 
for  this  expensive  part  of  cotton  plantiug.  These  persons  before  the  war  owned 
few  or  no  negroes.  Their  war  losses  have  been  light.  Since  the  war  cotton  has 
borne  a  better  price  than  at  auy  previous  period.  Hence  they  are  making  money 
more  rapidly  than  ever  before. 

The  fact  just  stated  leads  to  an  enquiry.  Under  the  best  possible  system  involving 
cotton,  shall  we  not  fall  into  the  habits  of  France  in  regard  to  silk  ?  The  pro- 
prietor furnishes  the  land,  and  tenants  rear  the  silk  worm,  and  prepare  the  raw 
material  for  the  factory.  With  characteristic  ardor,  when  the  morus  midticaidis 
was  introduced,  it  was  thought  in  this  country  that  every  one  could  grow  his  mul- 
berries, raise  his  own  cocoons,  spin  his  own  silk,  and  manufacture  his  own  cloth, 
and  thus  make  a  rapid  fortune.  The  necessary  subdivision  of  labor  was  forgotten . 
Thus,  that  which  was  really  goodJn  itself,  fell  into  disrepute  from  over  sanguine 
and  ill-reasoned  expectation. 

Will  it  not  be  the  best  system  for  the  landholder  to  find  the  land  for  proper 
tenants,  and  when  the  cotton  is  picked,  himself  to  gin,  bale  it,  and  ship  to  the 
merchant  or  factory  ?  But  this  is  a  question  aside  from  the  present  investigation. 

Your  contrast  of  the  cotton  section  of  Texas,  and  the  portion  of  the  State  in 
which  cotton  is  not  grown,  is  suggestive.  If  in  the  latter  cotton  could  be  grown  to 
a  small  extent,  the  contrast  in  its  favor  would  be  still  more  striking.  In  this 
section  of  Georgia,  the  northwestern,  a  small  proportion  of  cotton  is  grown,  while  a 
larger  attention  is  given  to  the  cei-eals,  clover  and  the  grasses,  and  live  stock.  Here 
our  best  farms  cannot  be  bought  for  fifty  dollars  an  acre,  while  in  the  best  cotton 
section  of  the  State,  the  best  lands  can  be  bought  for  five  to  ten  dollars  "an  acre. 

In  a  considerable  belt  of  Georgia,  the  flat  pine  woods  near  the  coast,  but  little 
attention  is  given  to  cotton,  the  land  being  generally  poor,  while  sheep  and  cattle 
are  extensively  reared.  A  comparison  of  one  of  these  counties  mth  one  of  our  best 
cotton  counties  exhibits  some  striking  results. 

The  County  of  Houston  raises  the  largest  amount  of  cotton  of  any  county  in  the 
State.  According  to  the  United  States  census  of  1870,  the  total  value  of  all  farm 
products  in  that  county  was  $2,250,743.  In  the  same  year  the  amount  paid  for 
labor  was  $755,845.  That  is  to  say,  the  gross  products  were  but  three  times  the 
amount  paid  for  human  labor. 

In  the  same  year,  Cofft5e  County,  which  consists  chiefly  of  thin  pine  land,  pro- 
duced a  total  value  of  farm  products  of  $190,580.     The  amount  paid  for  wages  was 
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§10,358.  lu  this  instance  the  farm  products  were  eighteen  times  as  much  in  valus 
as  the  amount  of  wages  paid.  The  county  raised  but  two  hundred  and  sixty-one 
bales  of  cotton,  but  had  sixteen  thousand  sheep,  fourteen  thousand  head  of  cattle,  and 
twelve  thousand  hogs. 

This  comparison  will  probably  hold  good  throughout  similar  sections  of  the 
South.  The  cotton  planter  may  be  amused  at  the  statement  that  the  piney  woods 
stock  farmer  make.?  six  times  as  much  to  the  hand  as  he  does.  Nevertheless,  if  the 
statistics  be  correct,  such  is  the  case.  This  occurs  in  the  most  slovenly,  indolent 
manner  possible.  Both  cattle  and  sheep  are  rarely  seen  by  the  owners.  The  losses 
must  therefore  be  heavy  in  the  range. 

It  is  a  modification  and  uniting  of  these  two  systems  of  farming  which  would  give 
the  greatest  profits.  This  is  true  of  both  rich  and  poor  land  in  Texas  and  through- 
out the  South. 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  live  stock,  many  years'  experience  with  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  live  stock  has  caused  me  to  prefer  the  following  breeds :  Among 
cattle,  the  Ayrshire ;  among  sheep,  the  Merino ;  among  hogs,  the  Berkshire.  Males 
of  these  difierent  breeds  should  be  crossed  upon  the  best  specimens  of  our  native 
stock.  The  hazard  of  acclimation  is  too  great  with  pure  bred  animals.  It  is  better 
to  bring  up  the  herd  or  flock  gradually  to  purity. 

In  purchasing  pure  males,  I  have  found  that  those  brought  from  the  middle  or 
Eastern  States  are  acclimated  much  more  easily  than  those  brought  from  the  West, 
even  as  far  South  as  Kentucky. 

Blue  grass  is  very  easily  so  destroyed  as  not  to  interfere  with  a  growing  crop,  but 
when  the  land  is  at  rest  it  will  again  cover  the  ^ound. 

I  have  had  little  personal  experience  with  Bermuda  grass.    I  have,  however,  seen 
iit  repeatedly  extirpated  by  two  years'  cultivation  in  cotton.     The  process  was  sev- 
eral light  ploughings  in  winter.     It  is  hoped  that  this  question  of  our  correspondent 
■will  bring  out  replies  from  others  who  have  not  only  scotched,  but  killed,  the  snake. 

Black  lime  land  is  greatly  preferable  to  a  sandy  soil,  even  with  an  admixture  of 
clay  for  a  grass  farm. 

If  hay  can  be  readily  sold  at  S20  to  S30  per  ton  at  a  depot  within  ten  miles  from 
the  farm,  then  it  is  better  to  sell  the  hay  than  to  feed  with  to  the  stock.  But  always 
>with  this  proviso,  that  a  portion  of  the  hay  money  is  expended  in  purchase  of  ferti- 
lizers for  the  meadow.  If  this  be  not  done,  it  is  better  to  feed  the  hay  than  to  sell 
it  at  any  price.  A  meadow  will  starve,  as  certainly  as  will  a  cow,  without  proper 
food. 

There  is  evidence  that  a  brighter  day  is  dawning  upon  Southern  agriculture. 
The  amount  of  mind  which  is  now  being  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  necessary 
changes  required  by  our  change  of  labor,  must  result  in  the  adoption  of  a  wise 
system  of  agriculture.  We  have  the  soil,  the  climate,  the  products  and  the 
markets.     It  remains  for  us  to  make  an  intelligent  use  of  them. 

C.  W.  HOWARD. 
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The  principal  objects  to  be  obtained  by  ploughing  are,  to  turn  over  the  soil,  to 
subsoil,  to  pulverize,  to  open  for  planting,  to  cover  the  seed,  and  to  cultivate  the 
plant.     Here  are  six  different  objects,  all  of  which  require  a  different  implement. 

There  are  two  good  reasons  why  land  should  be  turned  over  at  least  once  a  year. 
This  should  be  done  during  the  Autumn  or  Winter.  You  bring  up  and  place  on 
the  surface  soluble  matters  that  have  leached  down  too  low  for  the  feeders  to  reach, 
and  you  cover  in  the  soil  the  weeds,  grass,  and  stubble,  of  the  gathered  crops, 
where  they  will  undergo  decomposition,  and  be  in  the  right  place  for  the  rootlets  to 
feed  upon.  The  tilth  is  deepened  also,  and  if  some  of  the  clay  subsoil  is  thrown 
on  top  it  becomes  much  more  exposed  to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen, 
which  disintegrates  it  more  effectually,  and  renders  its  particles  so  fine  as  that 
solvents  may  act  upon  them  much  more  readily. 

"We  say  that  this  operation  should  be  performed  during  Fall  or  Winter,  as 
thereby  the  action  of  the  frost  upon  the  clods  is  secured.  The  moisture  in  them 
freezes  into  it,  which  expands  and  separates  the  particles  of  soil,  leaving  them, 
when  the  Spring  opens  and  the  moisture  dries  out,  much  better  pulverized  than 
could  be  effected  by  mechanical  means,  and  in  a  finer  condition  for  absorbing  and 
retaining  ammonia  and  other  gasses.  Besides,  the  organic  matter  turned  in  and 
lying  all  winter,  will  be  so  decomposed  as  to  furnish  considerable  nitrogenous  and 
mineral  food  for  the  next  summer  crops. 

It  will  always  be  advisable  to  cut  down  the  stalks  of  corn  and  chop  them  in  two 
before  the  plough,  and  beat  down  the  cotton  stalks,  thereby  scattering  the  burs, 
and  having  them  covered,  that  they  may  rot  during  the  winter.  There  is  no  tell- 
ing the  amount  of  available  food  which  may  be  acquired  in  this  way. 

Turning  over  land  in  Spring  is  of  doubtful  utility,  especially  if  the  soil  is  thin. 
We  have  seen  land  injured  for  the  growing  crop  by  having  the  surface  soil  buried 
so  deep,  and  so  much  of  the  hard  subsoil  put  on  top,  after  the  winter  is  over,  that 
the  plants  could  not  get  the  benefit  of  what  little  soluble  matters  existed  in  the 
soil.-  Spx-ing  ploughing  should  be  conducted  with  reference  to  mixing  thoroughly 
the  soil  and  subsoil  of  the  Autumn  ploughing,  letting  it  remain  in  place,  and 
deepening  as  far  as  possible  the  tilth  beneath. 

Lands  should  be  well  pulverized  in  order  for  plants  to  obtain  available  food 
already  in  the  soil,  or  that  which  is  applied  as  manure.  One  great  reason  why 
stable  manure  itself  is  often  so  ineffective,  and  even  injurious  in  time  of  drought, 
is  because  it  is  not  fine  enough.  So  well  convinced  are  the  venders  of  fertilizers 
in  Europe  of  the  importance  of  pulverizing  soils,  that  they  often  with  their 
manures  furnish  ploughs  and  harrows  gratis,  that  they  know  will  well  accomplish 
this  end. 

Clay  lands  that  h«ve  been  trodden  very  hard,  or  are  ploughed  too  soon  after  a 

*From  a  forthcoming  work.  "  Text  Book  of  Scientific  Agriculture,  with  practical  deduc- 
tions.    By  Prof.  E-  M.  Pendleton,  of  the  University  of  Georgia." 
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rain,  are  apt  to  break  up  cloddy.  A  heavy  harrow,  if  properly  used,  will  pulverize 
the  land  and  relieve  this  difficulty.    In  sandy  soils  this  implement  is  rarely  needed. 

It  Is  very  important  sometimes  to  bed  up  lands  in  order  to  keep  them  dry  and 
warm  during  cold,  wet  Springs.  This  is  especially  true  of  cotton.  The  common 
rooter  subserves  a  good  purpose  to  lay  off  the  rows ;  the  shovel  to  open  for  the 
deposition  of  fertilizers,  and  then  the  rooter  to  cover,  and  the  turning  shovel  to 
finish  the  bed.  A  small  harrow,  with  two  teeth  or  a  bull  tongue,  are  the  best  im- 
plements for  covering  seed :  and  the  cotton  sweep  the  best  cultivator  for  corn  or 
cotton,  where  land  has  been  properly  prepared.  With  it  much  more  land  can  be 
cultivated  than  with  ordinary  ploughs,  with  much  less  danger  to  the  growing  crop; 
as  the  grass  is  effectually  ploughed  up,  and  the  surface  soil  stirred,  and  the  crust 
broken  for  the  admission  of  air,  while  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  left,  for  the  main 
part,  uninjured. 

Another  great  benefit  of  ploughing,  not  heretofore  noticed,  is  the  much  greater 
surface  of  soil  which  it  exposes  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  A  smooth,  un- 
ploughed,  compact  soil  presents  but  one  surface  to  the  air.  A  sod  well  broken 
exposes  every  side,  or  nearly  so,  of  every  particle  of  soil  as  deep  as  the  tilth  goes. 
All  the  interspaces  are  filled  with  atmospheric  air,  which  goes  to  w^ork  in  its  disin- 
tegrating and  solvent  action,  and  very  much  more  is  accomplished  than  when  a 
soil  has  been  unbroken.  For  a  similar  reason  it  is  requisite  to  plough  most  crops 
after  every  rain,  when  the  surface  soil  is  more  or  less  beaten  down  and  rendered 
almost  impervious  to  air.  By  this  process  fresh  air  is  let  down  to  the  roots,  and 
the  benefit  obtained  is  perceptible  to  the  most  casual  observer. 

Very  few  crops  are  ploughed  sufficiently.  As  a  general  rule  those  are  most  pro- 
ductive which  are  ploughed  the  most.  True,  great  caution  must  be  used,  especially 
in  the  latter  stages  of  corn,  and  after  the  fruit  begins  to  form  on  cotton,  but  the 
ground  must  be  kept  stirred  to  produce  a  maximum  crop.  We  are  satisfied  from 
actual  experiments  that  corn  will  recuperate  much  more  readily  from  injury  to  the 
roots  by  deep  ploughing  than  cotton.  A  good  rule  for  both  is  to  plough  deep  the 
first  and  second  time,  and  use  the  surface  plough  in  all  the  after  cultivation. 
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To  test  the  value  of  green  crops  turned  under,  as  a  manure,  an  experiment  was 
made  during  the  past  planting  season,  on  four  and  a  half  acres  of  land  on  Charles- 
ton Neck.  It  proved  so  successful  and  suggestive,  that  a  detailed  account  of  it 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  farmers  generally,  particularly  as  the  materi- 
als employed  and  the  manner  of  working  the  crop,  are  within  the  reach  of  all. 

This  experiment  in  land  improvement  has  also  apparently  solved  an  interesting 
agricultural  problem,  which  has  hitherto  perplexed  both  the  chemist  and  the  prac- 
tical farmer,  namely,  to  discover  a  cheap  and  abundant  supply  'of  nitrogen  for  the 
use  of  our  cereal  and  textile  crops. 

If  the  plan  herein  recommended  should  prove,  after  further  trial,  to  be  as 
successful  in  other  hands  as  it  has  been  in  those   of  the  writer,  an  important  step 
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forward  has  been  made  in  agriculture,  and  the  cost  of  production  will  be  very- 
much  lessened  thereby,  and  the  certainty  of  making  a  crop  vastly  increased. 

We  know  by  experience  that  the  ash  element  of  plant  food,  that  is  to  say,  the 
potash,  lime,  and  phosphates,  are  either  sufficiently  abundant  in  most  soils,  or  can, 
if  needed,  be  readily  supplied  by  artificial  means,  at  small  outlay,  and  with  com- 
paratively little  labor ;  but  the  nitrogen  which  all  plants  require,  and  without  which 
they  cannot  thrive,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  waste  of  animal  organizations.  Hence 
it  is  the  most  expensive  material  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  our  manures. 
To  obtain  it,  the  farmer  has  to  resort  to  the  troublesome  and  expensive  process 
of  soiling  cattle,  and  the  collection  and  composting  of  their  manure,  and  ship  loads 
of  guano,  fish  scraps,  and  dried  flesh  are  yearly  imported  to  supply  the  demand. 
Therefore,  the  great  desideratum  for  the  agriculturist,  is  to  discover  some  cheap 
mode  of  obtaining  this  important  agent,  and  an  economical  method  of  distributing 
it  Avhen  found. 

The  worn  out  wheat  fields  of  Virginia  are  being  rapidly  renovated  by  the  sys- 
tematic cultivation  of  the  grasses,  and  particularly  clover,  which,  turned  under 
with  lime  and  phosphates  added,  has  worked  like  a  charm  upon  old  fields  long 
abandoned  as  worthless.  But  clover  will  not  grow  readily  under  the  burning  suns 
and  in  the  light  sandy  soil  of  the  cotton  States,  and  a  substitute  has  been  diligently 
sought  for. 

The  soil  of  the  four  and  a  half  acres  upon  which  the  experiment  alluded  to 
was  tried,  is  a  light  and  sandy  loam.  The  higher  portions  of  the  field  are  dry,  but  a 
part  slopes  gradually  to  a  salt  lead,  and  being  low  and  wet,  has  been  underdrained 
with  wooden  boxes,  on  the  ordinary  and  well  known  plan.  For  three  years  past  a 
crop  of  corn  has  been  taken  from  the  field,  and  no  manui-e  applied,  except  dressings 
of  Atlantic  Company  Phosphate.  Not  one  of  these  three  crops  has  been  in  any 
way  remarkable.  It  had  been  observed  that,  growing  in  this  field,  during  the 
winter  month,  was  a  heavy  crop  of  the  native  Vetch,  of  which  there  are  two  species, 
one  bearing  a  large  pod  and  pea,  the  other  smaller,  and  seeding  in  a  different  way. 
In  other  respects,  the  plants  are  quite  similar  in  their  appearance  and  habits,  which 
are  peculiar.  The  seed  germinates  and  springs  into  life  in  October,  at  a  season 
when  the  weeds  and  grasses  of  summer  begin  to  decay.  The  vines  push  rapidly  to 
maturity  during  the  winter  months,  seeding  in  March.  As  soon  as  ripe,  the  seed 
is  shed,  thus  spontaneously  replanting  the  ground  upon  which  it  grew,  before  the 
ploughing,  and  preparation  for  the  planter's  crops  are  commenced.  Animals  of  all 
sorts  are  remarkably  fond  of  Vetch  vines  as  forage,  either  in  the  green  state  or 
dried,  and  feed  greedily  upon  them,  thus  proving  their  nutritive  qualities. 

The  applicability  therefore  of  this  plant  for  land  improvement  can,  from  what 
has  been  said,  be  seen  at  a  glance.  Being  a  winter  growth  it  can  in  no  way  interfere 
with  planting  operations.  It  seeds  itself,  and  is  practically  indestructible,  unless 
ploughed  and  destroyed  before  it  seeds.  It  propagates  itself  only  by  seed,  and  ap- 
parently, is  one  of  that  class  of  plants  which  draws  its  sustenance  largely  from  the 
air.  It  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  nearest  approach  to  clover  that  we  can  find,  and 
in  this  experiment  has  proved  itself  a  valuable  agent  in  furnishing  to  a  corn  crop 
sufficient  nitrogen  to  produce  an  average  of  forty-five  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre. 
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About  the  first  of  May  (1874)  this  growth  of  Vetch  vines  was  simply  listed  with 
the  hoe  into  the  corn  alleys  of  the  previous  year,  but  before  listing,  one  hundred 
pounds  per  acre  of  agricultural  lime  was  dusted  over  the  vines,  and  after  listing 
four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  Atlantic  Fertilizer,  was  scattered  on  the  list,  and 
the  land  bedded  with  the  plough ;  excepting  a  strip  of  eleven  rows,  upon  which  no 
phosphatic  or  nitrogenized  manure  of  any  kind  was  put,  but  only  lime  at  the  rate 
of  (1700)  seventeen  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  corn  was  planted  about 
May  15th,  twenty  inches  apart  on  the  bed,  and  kept  clean  with  cultivation,  and 
bedded  with  the  plough  when  shooting.  In  comparing  the  eleven  rows  planted  with- 
out fertilizers,  but  with  lime  alone,  with  the  balance  of  the  field,  which  had  received 
a  liberal  dressing  of  Atlantic  Company  Fertilizer,  no  perceptible  diflereuce  could  be 
detected,  proving  that  the  vegetable  matter  furnished  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
Vetch  vines  contained  a  sufiicient  supply  of  nitrogen  for  the  sustenance  of  the  corn 
crop  growing  on  the  land,  and  the  grain  produced  equalled  in  every  particular,  both 
as  to  quantity  and  quality,  that  which  was  taken  from  the  other  part  of  the  field, 
which  had  received  liberal  dressings  of  a  highly  concentrated  ammoniacal  manure. 

The  lesson,  therefore,  which  this  experiment  appears  to  me  to  teach,  is,  that  the 
true  art  of  laud  improvement  consists  in  planting  green  crops  for  the  supply  of  the 
nitrogen,  and  using  commercial  lime  and  phosphates  for  furnishing  the  ash  ele- 
ments. A  systematic  application  of  this  principle  will  at  small  cost  reclaim  many 
of  the  waste  places,  and  bring  back  prosperity  to  the  impoverished  farmers  of  our 
State. 

He  who  can  reap  forty-five  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  will  want  for  little  else. 
Corn  and  meat  in  abundance,  will  secure  labor  at  all  times,  and  the  field  which  has 
been  made  rich  enough  to  make  the  corn  will  certainly  the  next  year,  produce  a 
paying  crop  of  cotton.  Similar  experiments  to  the  above,  with  other  kinds  of  green 
crops,  have  recently  been  attracting  much  attention  among  thinking  agriculturalists, 
and  a  similar  success  has  in  most  cases  crowned  their  efibrts. 

Nov.  13,  1874.  A.  B.  ROSE. 


What  is  "Book-Farming?" 


That  a  great  many  farmers  are  at  enmity  with  book-farming  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  but  the  reason  is  not  because  there  is  no  material  profit  in  book-farming, 
but  that  the  term  is  not  generally  understood. 

Let  us  cast  a  glance  for  instance  at  farming  operations  in  Germany,  where  the 
above  system  has  been  carried  out  for  many  a  score  of  years.  The  staff  of  officers 
on  larger  estates  there,  consists  of  the  necessary  "  inspectors "  (overseers)  and 
young  men,  regularly  apprenticed  for  several  years,  to  learn  the  scientific  as  well  as 
the  rational  management  of  large  agricultural  estates.  No  young  man  need  ever 
apply  for  an  apprentice.ship,  unless  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  his  graduation 
at  a  high  school,  showing  that  his  education  is  completed  to  a  certain  point,  which 
elevates  him  to  the  degree  of  a  collegiate  student  in  this  country.  Once  the  foun- 
dation of  a  thorough  education  implanted  in  the  mind  of  young  men,  book-farming. 
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viz :  following  the  experimeuts  of  regular  agricultural  chemists,  pertaining  to 
analysis  of  soils,  grain,  fertilizers,  etc.,  and  constantly  keeping  posted  by  experience 
of  practical  men,  etc.,  is  for  them  an  absolute  necessity,  a  matter  of  course,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  think  of  a  young  man  of  that  class,  without  admitting  at  once 
his  station  among  well  educated  men. 

If  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  accept  none  for  an  apprenticeship  without  being 
jSret  qualified  by  the  necessary  school  education,  for  the  better  understanding  of 
the  mysteries  of  nature's  laboratory,  why  should  not,  on  a  smaller  farm,  such  knowl- 
edge gained,  show  its  beneficial  influence  upon  the  operators  on  the  same  ?. 

All  mechanical  trades  require  an  apppi-enticeship  for  young  men,  and  every  branch, 
of  it  has  its  appropriate  literature  to  prepare  the  minds  of  young  men,  and  train 
their  brains  to  seek  for  the  hidden  treasures  laid  down  in  such  literature,  for  the 
better  understanding,  and  for  the  completion  of  their  education 

The  plates  of  scroll-work  of  beautiful  designs,  in  color  and  composition,  of  an- 
cient beauties,  never  surpassed  as  yet  by  modern  architects,  etc ;  all  those  are  not 
published  for  entirely  uninitiated  ones  ;  the  full  understanding  belongs  to  the  mas- 
ters of  their  arts,  though  the  apprentice  may  train  his  eye  for  the  understanding 
of  their  beauties,  and  impregnate  his  whole  soul  with  the  desire  to  become  a  skillful 
artist,  to  enable  him  to  create  out  of  the  dead  material  a  piece  of  art,  pleasant  to 
look  at. 

If  the  above  holds  good  in  mechanical  callings,  why  should  it  not  also  in  agricul- 
tural ?  Therefore  let  us  strive  to  lay  in  our  future  generation  a  solid  corner  stone 
by  a  good  education  of  our  boys ;  let  us  eradicate  the  error,  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  a  plowboy  to  study  and  understand  the  rudiments  of  Chemistry,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Arithmetic,  in  all  its  branches.  Botany,  Entomology,  Mineralogy,  and 
all  the  branches  taught  at  our  high  schools.  The  plowboy  who  commences  his 
practice  with  such  a  treasure  of  wisdom,  before  he  learns  to  guide  the  plow,  will 
look  at  every  plant  he  turns  under  ground,  every  pebble  he  exhumes,  every  insect 
he  meets  with,  every  phenomenon  his  eyes  may  detect,  in  a  different  way  than  if  his 
brains  had  not  been  trained,  as  now  the  wonders  and  mysteries  of  nature  are  laid 
open  before  his  eyes,  and  the  mastership  in  his  profession  is  to  him  in  an  accessible 
reach.  Practice  will  also  strengthen  his  muscles,  and  experience,  supported  by 
knowledge,  will  open  new  treasures  for  him  every  day  of  his  life. 

I  think  I  have  shown  what  we  owe  to  the  coming  generation  that  we  should  lay 
a  strong  foundation  before  we  can  erect  the  magnificent  building  in  which  the  in- 
terests and  the  future  happiness  and  prosperity  of  our  States  centre  ;  that  it  is  the 
thorough  education  of  our  youths  to  the  brilliant  career  Agriculture  opens  before 
the  eyes  of  more  for.esighted  men.  But  what  must  we  old  people  do  who  had  not 
the  advantage  of  such  a  thorough  education  in  a  calling  we  have  adopted  for  a  liv- 
ing, either  by  necessity  or  by  our  own  choice  ? 

In  whatever  business  we  might  have  struggled  in  former  years,  we  have  leai'ned 
to  tkink,  we  have  learned  to  struggle  against  adversity  of  many  kinds,  and  if  we 
have  adopted  a  new  business  in  our  riper  years,  we  know  that  we  must  put  our 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  to  secure  a  livelihood  in  any  business.  AYe  bring  to  bear 
upon  our  new  calling  perseverance  and  business  tact,  and  in  that  respect  we  are  far 
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ahead  of  our  young  and  inexperienced  men.  But  we  have  also  learned  to  take 
advantage  of  any  item  of  knowledge  bearing  upon  points  in  Avhich  we  are  deficient, 
and  in  which  our  agricultui-al  literature  abounds.  Whether  it  be  the  experience  of 
a  farmer  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  or  of  a  neighbor  in  South  Alabama,  let  us 
read  or  hear  them,  weigh  the  pros  and  coniras  of  many,  and  after  assimilating  and 
digesting  the  food  in  our  mind,  we  shall  be  able  to  shoot  nearer  the  mark  set  by  our 
own  pride  and  determination.  Now  if  you  are  one  of  the  gray  headed  fraternity 
who  have  spent  their  former  years  as  mechanics,  ask  yourself,  "  Have  I  been  a 
master  in  my  former  profession  or  a  cobbler  f"  If  a  master,  you  will  know  the 
worth  of  literature,  and  you  will  understand  how  to  use  it  right.  You  will  find  the 
golden  grain  even  among  the  chaff.  If  you  have  been  a  cobbler,  I  am  afraid  you 
will  still  be  one  in  agriculture,  provided  your  own  sons  do  not  carry  the  sign  board 
of  your  right  road  into  your  house,  showing  you,  innocently  it  may  be,  the  way  you 
have  to  travel,  or  prick  your  ears  by  reading  articles  from  useful  papers,  which  you 
never  thought  of  consulting,  and  which  nevertheless  contains  what  you  was  anxious 
to  hear  about  long  ago.  Your  Blumen  frund, 

A.  GOELZER. 


How  Does  the  Cotton  Caterpillar  Survive  tlie  Winter? 


Three  theories  have  been  advanced  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
caterpiller  hibernates. 

First,  the  most  commonly  accepted  one,  which  is,  that  it  passes  the  winter  in  the 
moth,  or  perfect  state. 

Second,  which  I  shall  call  the  Reese  theory,  from  its  author,  is,  that  it  passes  the 
winter  in.  the  chrysalis  state. 

Third,  which  has  been  advanced  by  both  Mr.  Chisolm  and  Professor  Grote,  is, 
that  it  does  not  pass  the  winter  in  this  Zone,  but  comes  from  a  warmer  climate. 

In  support  of  the  fii-st,  many  facts  have  beeu  produced,  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  under  any  other  supposition.  The  failure  of  the  two  latter  to  meet  these  facts 
in  the  natural  history  of  the  insect,  is  alike  fatal  to  both.  The  facts  upon  which, 
each  of  the  two  last  are  based,  are  mutually  contradictory  to  each  other. 

In  support  of  his  theory.  Dr.  Reese  mentions  the  presence  of  the  moth  through- 
out the  fall,  winter,  and  early  spring.  If  this  position  of  the  Doctor  needed  any 
support,  thousands  could  testify  to  its  correctness.  This  face  of  the  case  is  only  a 
little  less  known  in  this  State  than  the  existence  of  the  caterpillar  itself.  In  endea- 
voring to  satisfactorily  account  for  it  in  his  theory  is  where  he  got  upon  untenable 
ground.  He  recognized  the  fact,  that  without  meeting  the  facts  in  this  direction, 
his  theory  would  be  incomplete.  The  habit  of  the  worm  is  to  fold  itself  withiu  a 
leaf  when  it  reaches  the  proper  state  of  maturity  for  changing  to  the  chrysalis.  In 
many  of  his  articles  written  for  the  Selma  press,  ho  ha,s  set  forth  this  habit  iu  un- 
mistakable terms.  Every  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  himself,  knows 
that  after  remaining  a  period,  subject  to  variation  witli  the  heat,  that  it  emerges  from 
the  chry.salis  a  moth.     After  changing  to  the  chrysalis,  it  has  no  power  of  locomo- 
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tion  ;  and,  therefore,  is  incapable  of  changing  its  position  from  the  stalk  to  the 
earth.  This  habit  of  "tucking"  itself  in  the  leaf,  with  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  invasion  of  the  cotton  fields  of  Central  Alabama,  in  1872,  show  the  incor- 
rectness of  the  Doctor's  theory.  In  that  year,  the  foliage  of  the  cotton  growing 
upon  the  canebrake  lands  was  destroyed  by  the  first  of  the  month  of  August ;  that 
on  the  sand  lands  adjacent  was  destroyed  by  the  middle  of  the  same  month.  No 
efforts  having  been  made  to  save  the  crop,  this  destruction  was  so  complete  that 
not  a  leaf  was  left.  This  shows  that  no  chrysalis  was  formed  in  these  localities 
after  these  respective  dates.  The  presence  of  the  moth  in  these  localities,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season,  has  been  established.  It  follows  that  every  chrysalis  that 
ever  hatched  at  all  must  have  been  hatched  by  the  prevailing  heat  within  the  next 
ten  days.  If  in  any  way  it  managed  to  get  beyond  the  heat  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember, it  must  have  been  beyond  the  effect  of  the  heat  for  all  time  to  come.  The 
next  season  it  made  its  first  appearance  again  iii  the  very  localities  in  which  it  had 
first  appeared  the  previous  season.  It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  in  every  visi- 
tation of  the  insect  to  this  section,  that  it  has  always  commenced  work  upon  certain 
plantations,  and  usually  upon  the  same  spots,  if  these  happen  to  be  in  cotton  that 
season. 

In  the  neighborhood  in  which  I  live,  they  invariably  make  their  appearance  near 
a  gin  house  upon  one  plantation.  It  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  migrate 
thither  and  always  commence  work  upon  the  same  spot.  These  facts  show  that 
they  must  have  wintered  in  that  locality.  The  facts  produced  above  show  that  the 
chrysalides  must  have  all  been  hatched  in  August  and  September,  and  hence  that 
the  insect  must  have  passed  through  the  winter  in  the  perfect  state. 

Dr.  Reese  contends  that  the  moth  is  short  lived,  and  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  lives  only  seventy-two  hours.  I  have  in  my  possession  moths  con- 
fined in  a  mosquito  bar  cage,  which  lack  only  forty  hours  of  being  three  weeks  old. 
They  are  as  lively  and  active  as  when  they  were  a  day  old,  and  show  no  more  signs 
of  a  speedy  dissolution.  As  Dr.  Reese  denies  the  feeding  of  the  moth,  I  am  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  succeeded  in  starving  them  in  the  length  of  time  he  fixes 
as  the  duration  of  life.  The  facts  stated  in  the  editorial  in  the  September  number, 
that  the  moth  had  been  taken  in  Chicago,  Buffalo,  and  other  places  far  removed 
from  the  cotton  region,  show  that  it  is  long  lived. 

Mr.  Chisolm  says :  "  Our  winters  are  too  cold  for  them  to  survive  it  in  any  form ; 
therefore,  to  escape  extermination,  they  must  pass  the  winter  in  some  country  where 
there  is  not  cold  enough  in  the  winter  to  destroy  them."  Dr.  Reese  states  an 
inconti'overtible  fact,  when  he  says  the  moth  is  present  in  this  climate  throughout 
the  winter.  This  must  be  a  colder  climate  than  that  of  Mr.  Chisolm,  living  as  he 
does  on  the  Sea  Islands  of  South  Carolina,  in  close  proximity  to  the  Gulf  stream, 
Mr.  Chisolm  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  significance  of  a  fact  he  mentions,  that 
of  the  appearance  of  the  worm  upon  St.  Helena  Island.  This  appearance  of  the 
■worm  always  in  the  same  locality,  as  has  already  been  stated,  precludes  the  idea 
of  its  having  migrated  thither.  This  theory  of  Messrs.  Grote  and  Chisolm  is  the 
first  that  prevailed  in  this  section  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  worm  in  our 
midst.     It  has  been  so   thoroughly  exploded  by  our  experience  in  the  last  two 
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seasons  that  just  the  opposite  extreme,  that  the  moth  does  not  migrate  at  all,  but 
remains  through  the  winter  on  every  place  where  it  makes  its  appearance  the  fol- 
lowing ■d^ason,  has  become  the  common  belief.  From  the  facts  produced,  it  is 
evident  that  both  views  are  partly  correct.  Its  presence  here  in  every  mild  spell 
which  follows  a  cold  one,  proves  that  it  passes  the  winter  in  this  locality.  Its 
presence  at  points  far  from  the  cotton  growing  region  shows  that  it  sometimes 
migrates.  The  facts  shown  in  opposition  to  the  Reese  theory,  prove  that  it  could 
not  have  wintered  in  the  chrysalis,  and,  therefore,  must  have  done  it  in  the  moth 
state.  L.  L.  McCURDY. 

Peri-y  Co.,  Ala. 


Guinea  Grass  and  Hay  Farms. 


The  readers  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  will  be  interested  in  the  subjoined  letter 
from  Mr.  N.  B.  Moore,  of  Augusta.  This  gentleman  has  had  the  largest  expe- 
rience, and  the  greatest  pecuniary  success  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grasses  of  any 
man  in  the  cotton  States.  His  preference  of  Guinea  grass  over  all  others  has 
occasioned  the  writer  a  good  deal  of  surprise,  and,  doubtless,  will  surprise  others. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Moore's  farm  is  a  hay  farm,  and  nothing  else, 
as  he  cultivates  no  other  crop.  The  difficulty  of  eradicating  the  Guinea  grass  is, 
with  him,  rather  so  much  in  its  favor  than  against  it.  This  difficulty  would  be  an 
objection  where  the  meadow  was  not  designed  to  be  permanent.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, spread,  as  do  the  Means  and  Bermuda  grasses. 

In  consequence  of  Mr.  Moore's  success  in  grass  cultui-e,  deriving  from  these 
hundred  acres  a  handsome  income,  he  has  been  greatly  troubled  with  letters  of 
inquiry.  He  has,  therefore,  allowed  this  letter  to  be  published  as  an  answer  to  all 
inquirers. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  these  fiicts,  that  in  attaining  this  large  return  from 
one  hundred  acres,  Mr.  Moore  employs  but  four  hands  during  the  winter,  and 
eight  during  the  brief  period  of  hai'vest  in  the  summer. 

Augusta,  September  7th,  1874. 

Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  5th  inst.  is  before  me.  lu  answer  to  your  questions 
I  would  say,  that  after  an  experience  of  upwards  of  forty  years  in  cultivating 
grasses,  of  almost  every  variety  described  in  your  "  Manual  of  the  Grasses,"  I 
now  prefer  the  Guinea  grass.  It  is  perennial,  is  as  nutritious  as  any  other  ;  when 
once  well  set,  is  difficult  to  eradicate ;  will  grow  on  ordinary  land,  and  yields 
abundantly. 

My  meadow  consists  of  one  hundred  acres  of  alluvial  land,  near  Augusta. 
Before  emancipation  it  received  annually,  for  twelve  years,  an  average  of  live 
hundred  cords  of  stable  manure,  hauled  from  town,  besides  wood  ashes  in  large 
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quantity.     For  the  past  seven  years,  I  have  been  top-dressing  with  commercial 
fertilizers,  preferring  Ober  c%  Sous  double  A.  A.,  Baltimore,  to  any  other. 

In  wiuter  I  employ  but  four  men,  who  are  enough  to  work  my  packing  press  ;  in 
summer,  when  harvesting,  double  that  number.  In  the  autumn,  I  usually  scarify 
both  ways  with  sharp,  steel-toothed  harrows,  and  sow  over  the  stubble  a  peck  of 
red  clover  per  acre,  which,  with  volunteer  vetches,  come  off  about  the  middle  of 
May.  The  second  yield  of  clover  is  uniformly  eaten  up  by  grasshoppers.  The 
tap-root  remains  to  fertilize  the  then  coming  Guinea  grass,  which  should  be  cut 
when  from  two  to  three  feet  high. 

JMy  barns  will  contain  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  hay.  I  know  of  no  point, 
this  side  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  where  the  seed  of  the  Guinea  grass  can  be 
obtained.  The  Guinea  grass  would  not  answer  in  a  northern  climate.  On  such 
land  as  mine,  it  will  afford  three  or  four  cuttings  if  the  season  is  propitious.  I 
use  an  average  of  five  tons  of  gypsum,  soon  after  the  first  cutting,  and  about  the 
same  quantity  of  the  best  commercial  fertilizers,  in  March  or  April. 

I  use  mowing  machines.  The  grass  which  is  cut  before  noon,  is  put  up  with 
horse  sulky  rakes,  in  cocks,  before  suudown. 

I  believe  in  shelter  and  paint  for  the  preservation  of  every  tool.  I  have  wagons 
built  in  1852  and  1853 ;  also,  carts  and  harrows  of  like  age,  now  perfectly  sound. 
My  experience  and  observation  teach  me  that  farmers,  as  a  class,  to  be  successful, 
require  more  brains  than  any  of  the  so-called  learned  professors. 

Very  respectfully,  N.  B.  MOORE. 

An  extract  of  a  letter  to  the  writer  from  a  correspondent  in  Columbus,  Georgia, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Gray,  will  form  a  fitting  appendage  to  Mr.  Moore's  statement : 

"  I  have  cut  and  housed  this  summer  seventy  tons  of  native  grass,  good  mer- 
chantable hay,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars.  This  seventy  tons 
will  make  four  hundred  bales,  which  will  net  in  our  market  next  spring  four  dollars 
per  bale,  say  one  thousand  six  hundred  dollars — this  at  an  outlay  not  exceeding 
two  hundred  dollars. 

"  My  cotton  crop  the  present  year  will  cost  me  by  the  25th  of  December  about 
one  thousand  one  hundred  dollars.     Its  sale,  at  fourteen  cents,  will  bring  net  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars — fifty  profit,  extending  over  a  period  of 
twelve  months.     Don't  you,  from  the  figures,  think  it  is  time  to  take  a   *  new 
departure.' " 

This  question  of  our  correspondent  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  It  is 
this  '•  new  departure"  which  alone  can  save  the  sinking  landholders  of  the  South. 
This  by  no  means  involves  the  abandonment  of  cotton,  but  a  combination  with  its 
culture  of  other  branches  of  farming  suited  to  our  soil  and  location.  The  letters  of 
Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Gray  prove  conclusively  that  near  to,  or  within  easy  reach  of 
a  good  market,  a  hay  farm  is  the  most  profitable  of  all  others.  It  is  quite  time  that 
Northern  and  Western  hay  should  be  driven  out  of  our  markets,  and  the  large 
amount  annually  expended  for  it  be  saved  to  our  own  people. 

C.  W.  HOWARD. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Semi- Annual  Convention  of  the  Geor- 
gia State  Agricultural  Society.     August,  1874. 

The  pamphlet  contaiuiug  the  proceedings  of  the  Georgia  State  Society,  at  its 
August  Convention,  consists  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  pages  of  closely  printed 
matter.  Very  rarely  has  there  been  issued  from  the  agricultural  press  of  any 
section  of  this  country  a  more  important  and  instructive  document  than  the  one 
under  consideration. 

The  Georgia  State  Society,  besides  its  Fair,  holds  two  Conventions,  annually. 
In  the  present  poverty  of  the  South  it  would  be  impossible  to  hold  these  Conventions, 
■were  it  not  for  the  liberality  of  the  Georgia  railroads,  which  twice  a  year  transport 
the  delegates,  some  three  hundred  in  number,  without  charge.  A  uoble  example  to 
the  other  railroads  of  the  South. 

At  these  Conventions,  composed  of  the  best  and  most  intelligent  farmers  of  the 
State,  essays  are  read,  discussions  are  held,  as  also  informal  conversations  on  agri- 
cultural subjects.  The  August  Convention,  held  at  Stone  JNIountaiu,  was  perhaps 
more  fruitful  in  good  results  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  as  appears  from  the  con- 
tents of  the  pamphlet  before  us. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Pendleton,  Professor  of  Agriculture,  at  the  Georgia  University, 
filling  twelve  pages  of  matter,  is  exceedingly  instructive,  as  to  both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  southern  agriculture.  This  report  was  followed  by  an  address  from  Mr. 
Hardaway,  on  small  farms.  This  gentleman  made  last  year  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen bushels  of  corn,  on  pine  laud.  An  address  from  Dr.  Stevens,  on  Green  Manure; 
an  Essay  on  Agricultural  Statistics,  by  Pope  Barrow ;  a  sterling  address  from  Mr. 
Huie,  a  plain  but  very  successful  farmer,  on  Agricultural  Clubs;  a  thoroughly  pre- 
pared Essay,  from  Prof  Brown,  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  on 
Commercial  Fertilizers  ;  a  paper,  by  Mr.  Hood,  on  Soiling ;  a  paper,  on  Flour  and 
its  Manufacture,  by  Mr.  Stewart ;  an  address,  on  Direct  Trade,  by  Mr.  Johnston, 
together  with  discussions  on  these  several  topics,  with  an  appendix,  occupy  the  re- 
maining pages  of  the  pamphlet. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  of  these  topics  are  of  practical  interest,  and  they  are 
handled  with  decided  ability.  If  the  Society  had  accomplished  nothing  else  during 
this  year,  than  the  collection  and  publication  of  this  mass  of  opportune  instruction 
and  information,  it  would  still  have  done  much  good. 

While  our  State  Fairs,  conducted  as  they  are  for  the  most  part,  are  of  doubtful 
utility,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  these  Conventions.  Georgia  has  felt 
that  value  sensibly  throughout  its  whole  extent.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that 
they  should  be  held  in  each  of  the  Southern  States.  Larger  Conventions  have  been 
held,  including  several  States.  But  these  have  broken  down  by  their  own  weight. 
They  should  meet  under  the  au.spices  of  each  State  Society,  and  be  composed  of  a 
delegation  from  the  county  clubs  or  societies. 

The  readers  of  the  Rural  Carolinian,  who  are  students  of  agriculture,  are 
advised  to  apply  for  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Georgia  Society,  at  its  August 
Convention,  to  Malcolm  Johnston,  Secretary,  Atlanta.  They  will  find  the  pam- 
phlet useful  as  a  study  and  for  reference. 
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Olive  Growing  for  Profit,  in  the  South. 


Desiring  to  develop  every  possible  resource  of  our  favored  region,  we  have  con- 
stantly called  attention  to  what  have  seemed  promising,  new  or  little  known,  but 
valuable  plants,  suited  to  our  climate  and  likely  to  prove  profitable  here,  at  the 
same  time  carefully  avoiding  those  exaggerated  statements  and  highly  colored 
views,  which  are  apt  to  accompany  the  introduction  of  new  things.  We  have  not 
made  a  "  hobby  "  of  any  of  them ;  not  that  we  dislike  hobbies  altogether,  but 
because  we  think  an  editor,  whose  position  is  at  the  front,  and  who  should  never  be 
unhorsed,  ought  to  bestride  a  more  substantial  steed.  We  have  encouraged  ex- 
periment, but  have  counselled  prudence  in  reference  to  all  untested  agricultural 
enterprises. 

The  olive  is  not  a  new  thing  in  the  coast  region  of  the  South  Atlantic  States, 
but  it  is  little  known  as  an  object  of  cultivation,  and  the  question  has  often  come 
up  in  our  mind,  "  Why  can  it  not  be  jjrofitahly  grown  here,  where  it  thrives  so 
well?"  With  this  query  in  our  mind,  we  wrote  to  our  friend  Mr.  Robert  Chisolm, 
who,  it  is  well  known,  has  had  some  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit, 
asking  his  views  on  the  subject.     The  following  is  his  reply  : 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  the  27th  has  just  come  to  hand,  and  I  improve  a 
few  leisure  moments  to  rejily  to  it. 

Neither  the  Olive  tree  nor  its  fruit  is  liable  to  any  disease  or  insect  enemy  that 
I  have  yet  seen,  but  the  tree  must  not  be  exposed  to  sheep  or  cattle,  as  both 
browse  upon  them.  The  only  difficulty  about  their  cultivation  on  our  Sea  Islands 
is,  that  they  are  much  more  productive  on  clayey  than  on  sandy  soils,  and  most  of 
our  Sea  Island  soils  are  of  the  latter  class.  The  trees  would  succeed  admirably 
on  our  tide  water  region,  as  its  soil  is  much  more  suitable. 

The  trouble  that  I  have  experienced  has  been  to  get  bags  in  which  to  press  the 
fruit,  as  the  bags  need  to  be  very  strong,  to  stand  the  pressure,  which  is  necessarily 
considerable.  In  France,  they  use  bags  made  of  esparto  grass,  commonly  called 
"  Cabas  d'Esparterie." 

In  my  small  grove,  about  eight  acres,  the  trees  grow  vigorously,  and  when  I 
could  afford  to  cultivate  either  cowpeas  or  sweet  potato  slips  among  them,  they 
hore' almost  excessively  eyer J  jesLT  and  without  any  apparent  injury ;  but  now  that 
I  cannot  cultivate  among  them,  they  have  returned  to  their  European  habit  of  bear- 
ing most,  only  every  alternate  year. 

In  Europe  the  fruit,  for  pressure,  is  crushed  by  a  heavy  roller,  revolving  in  a 
circular  groved  trough,  but  probably  one  of  Bogardus'  eccentric  steel  mills  would 
answer  quite  as  well,  if  not  better.  During  the  late  war,  Dr.  J.  J.  Chisolm,  noAV  of 
Baltimore,  superintended  the  making  of  oil  from  the  groundnut,  for  which  he  used 
a  hydraulic  press,  with  cotton  osnaburgs  for  bags,  which  would  most  probably  an- 
swer equally  well  for  the  Olive.  Upon  request  he  would  probably  furnish  you 
with  the  requisite  information.  A  correspondent  asking  for  information,  wrote  me 
that  he  heard  of  one  person  who  made  $2,500  per  acre  from  his  olive  trees. 
Quien  Sabe  f 


Farmers  in  want  of  a  market,  and  desirous  of  finding  one  in  foreign  countries, 
should  remember  that  one  manufactory  at  home,  employing  one  hundred  mea,  will 
support  an  additional  five  hundred  people. 
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Taking  a  Hint  from  Nature. 

Even  what  are  called  poor  lands  are  comparatively  productive  when  fresh.  The 
forest  growth  has  drawn  up  from  the  depths  of  the  subsoil  the  fertilizing  elements, 
assimilated  them,  and,  finally,  given  them  back  largely  to  the  laud  in  the  decayed 
leaves,  branches,  and  trunks,  which  have  strewed  the  earth  for  centuries.  Much  that 
was  originally  buried  in  the  subsoil  now  enriches  the  surface  soil,  where  we  also  find 
a  good  supply  of  humus.  Now  what  have  we  been  accustomed  to  do  with  such  fresh 
land  ?  We  have  been  wont  to  take  from  it  a  succession  of  crops,  returning  little 
or  nothing  to  the  soil,  till  it  has  become  what  we  call  "  worn  out,"  the  available 
plant-food  becoming  so  far  exhausted  that  it  no  longer  pays  to  cultivate  it.  What 
happens  then  ?  Another  "  old  field  "  is  added  to  the  vast  area  of  artificial  barren- 
ness which  disgraces  our  country.  Patient  nature  takes  possession  again,  and  by 
the  same  process  by  which  she  originally  made  it  fertile,  proceeds  to  restore  its 
lost  virtues.  But  "the  mill  of  the  gods  grinds  slow."  It  takes  a  long  time  for  a 
new  forest  to  grow  up  and  decay.  Nature  needs  not  to  take  account  of  mouths  and 
years,  or  even  of  centuries ;  but  can  we  not  take  a  hint  from  her,  and  gain  the 
same  end  by  a  similar,  but  more  rapid  process  ?  In  other  words,  can  we  not  make 
the  land  manure  itself  by  a  succession  of  quick  growing  crops,  turned  under — that 
is,  by  green  soiling  ?  And  is  not  this  one  of  the  essential  processes  of  rational 
agriculture  ? 

The  Fence  Problem  and  the  Pyracantha. 

How  to  enclose  our  fields  is  becoming  a  more  and  more  serious  problem.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  getting  rid  of  the  fence  tax,  and  it  is  the  heaviest  tax  the  farmer 
has  to  pay  ;  and  like  the  taxes  which  the  assessor  levies  on  us,  it  must  be  met  every 
year — that  is,  there  is  fences  to  be  built  or  repaired  every  year,  and  generally  both. 
The  farmer  need  not  be  told  that  it  is  heavy  and  costly  work,  and  that  as  rail 
timber  gets  scarcer  and  scarcer  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  cultivated  fields,  the 
expense  of  keeping  up  our  fences  becomes  greater  and  greater.  What  can  be  done 
to  lighten  our  burdens  in  this  particular?  Hedging  has,  it  must  be  confessed, 
proved  a  failure  in  this  country,  heretofore.  If  there  have  been  exceptions,  they 
have  been  too  few  to  do  more  than  prove  the  rule.  But  we  can  not  help  believing 
that  the  hedge  is  what  we  must  come  to  as  a  substitute  for  our  rail  fence,  and  that 
our  best  hedge  plant  i.s  the  Pyracantha,  or  evergreen  thoi-n.  With  this  plant,  and 
a  reasonable  amount  of  care  and  attention  in  planting  and  pruning,  hedging  need 
not,  and  will  not  prove  a  fiiilure;  and  it  is  time  to  begin  the  grand  improvement  of 
enclosing  our  fields  and  farms  with  edgings  of  living  evergreen — utility  and  beauty 
combined.  The  experiment  should  be  fairly  tried,  at  least,  and  this  can  be  done  at 
a  slight  expense.     Now  is  the  time  to  think  about  it  and  to  act. 

"  Are  His  Lands  Properly  Drained  f 
Readers  who   have   been   within   the  gates   of  the   Grange  will  remember  the 
answer  which  this  question  requires.     Now  is  a  good  time  for  the  farmer  to  make 
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sure  that  the  rip;ht  reply  may  be  correctly  given  in  reference  to  his  own  fields. 
Thorough  underdraining,  on  lands  which  require  drainage,  undoubtedly  pays.  A 
majority  of  our  farmers  are  too  poor,  at  present,  however,  to  undertake  any  exten- 
sive operations,  involving  so  heavy  an  outlay  as  tile  drains.  They  must  do  the 
best  they  can  in  the  way  of  substitute,  and  add  a  small  ai-ea,  at  least,  each  winter, 
to  their  drained  lands.  A  single  acre  of  good,  but  otherwise  unavailable  soil, 
thoroughly  underdrained  each  year,  would  soon  add  hundreds  of  dollars  to  the 
value  of  the  farm.  Frequently  the  best  lands  on  a  plantation  are  unproductive, 
simply  for  want  of  efficient  drainage.  Open  drains  or  ditches  have  their  use,  but 
they  are  not  a  substitute  for  covered  drains.  The  cheapest  underdrain,  where  sap- 
lings of  a  suitable  size  are  at  hand,  is  made  by  laying  three  straight  poles  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch,  the  top  one  covering  an  open  space  left  between  the  two  others, 
thus  :  o°o.  For  a  series  of  articles  on  underdraining,  see  the  Rural  Carolinian 
for   1872-'3,   (Vol.   IV.)   where   the  different  modes  of  constructing  drains  are 

described. 

Green  Soiling  Crops  for  the  South. 

"Where  clover  can  be  grown,  we  believe  there  is  nothing  equal  to  it,  as  an  im- 
prover of  the  soil ;  and  we  are  more  and  more  strongly  confirmed  in  the  opinion 
that  clover  can  be  grown  on  almost  any  land  in  this  country  which  is  already  fer- 
tile enough  to  produce  a  fair  crop  of  corn.     But  if  we  have  worn  out  old  fields  to 
renovate,  we  can  not  begin  with  clover  and  without  manure.    We  must  plant  some- 
thing which  will  thrive  on  a  very  poor  soil.     We  have  the  right  thing  in  the  cow 
pea.  We  have  heard  of  land  "  too  poor  to  sprout  cow  peas,"  but  we  have  not  had  the 
misfortune  to  own  or  occupy  any  such  unpromising  acres.     When  we  have  grown 
and  turned  under  even  a  light  crop  of  peas,  we  have  commenced  the  work  of  im- 
provement.    We  can  depend  upon  a  heavier  crop  at  the  next  planting,  and  in  the 
end,  with  a  proper  rotation,  upon  a  fertile  field,  when  we  can  substitute  clover,  if 
we  choose,  especially  on  clayey  or  loamy  soil.     There  are  many  other  crops  which 
may  be  grown  for  green  soiling,  among  which  are  rye,  vetch,  spurry,  etc.,  but  for 
general  culture  for  that  purpose,  in  the  South,  cow  peas  and  clover  should  be  the 
standard  crops  till  something  better  shall  be  found. 

Vetch  05  an  Ameliorator  of  the  Soil. 
Growing  abundantly  on  the  moist  lands  of  the  coast  region  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida,  is  an  indigenous  species  of  vetch  (  Vicia  aciitifolia)  which  some 
late  experiments  made  with  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston  seem  to  indicate  as  the 
green  soiling  crop,  par  excellence,  for  the  low  country,  at  least.   It  is  a  long  stemmed, 
branching  and  trailing  plant,  with  somewhat  pea  like  leaves  and  flowers  (the  latter 
blue  and  purplish)  and  long  bean-like  seeds.     There  is  another  species  ( V-  Caro- 
liniana)  occuring  here,  but  more  sparingly  disseminated.     This  species  has  whitish 
flowers,  tipped  with  purple,  and  prefers  dryer  situations  than  the  other.     The  vetch 
makes  its  growth  in  the  winter,  gives  a  heavy  crop,  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  can  be 
turned  under  in  the  spring,  in  time  for  a  crop  of  corn,  being  first  allowed  to  ripen  its 
seeds,  or  a  part  of  them,  when  a  new  crop  will  come  up  in  the  fall.     Ground  once 
seeded  and  thus  managed,  need  never  be  replanted  with  the  vetch.     The  vetch,  so 
much  cultivated  in  Europe,  (  V-  sativa)  is  naturalized  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
No.  3,  Vol.  6.  10 
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How  TO  Improve  Farm  Horses. — The  Live  Stock  Journal  advises  with  regard 
to  the  improvement  of  the  great  class  of  farm  horses,  the  crossing  thoroughbred 
stallions,  or  those  nearly  so,  such  as  the  English  call  stout  hunters,  upon  our  roomy, 
half-bred  mares.     The  Journal  adds  :    • 

The  horses  fitted  to  do  the  work  of  the  farm  and  go  to  market  should  have  an 
average  weight  o£  1,200  pounds,  and  be  models  of  muscular  development.  Such 
will  be  able  to  plough  at  the  proper  depth,  in  all  classes  of  soils,  at  fifty  per  cent, 
faster  than  the  light,  ill-formed  horses  now  used.  This  must  be  done  by  judicious 
selection.  We  have  abundant  material  for  this  purpose.  We  have  only  to  discard 
every  stallion  or  mare  for  breeding  that  does  not  come  up  to  the  requisite  standard. 
In  establishing  this  standard  farm  horse,  the  disposition  should  be  considered,  as  well 
as  the  form,  weight,  and  muscular  development.  Intelligence,  gentleness,  and  a 
teachable  disposition  are  requisite.  Any  vice  is  likely  to  be  transmitted  to  pro- 
geny, and,  therefore,  vicious  animals  should  never  be  bred  from.  One  that  is 
skittish  or  very  restive  should  be  discarded. 

Clover  for  Mutton  and  Wool. — Speaking  of  sheep,  mutton  and  wool,  the 
Suter  (_Cal.)  Banner  says  that  the  sheep  thrives  best,  produces  most  flesh  and  most 
wool,  yields  the  largest,  easiest  and  quickest  profit  when  he  has  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  but  eat,  digest,  sleep,  and  eat  again.  If  he  be  kept  upon  land  which 
will  only  support  one  sheep  to  six  acres,  his  flesh  is  stringy,  his  wool  wiry,  and  the 
supply  of  both  very  small.  Commenting  on  this  paragraph,  the  Nashville  Union 
and  American,  utters  the  following  pregnant  truths : 

The  finest  mutton  and  the  best  wool  can  only  be  obtained  by  men  who  will  culti- 
vate good  clover  fields  and  grass  meadows,  will  buy  good  breeds  of  sheep  and  take 
proper  care  of  them.  The  experience  of  modern  times  shows  conclusively  that 
sheep  are  more  valuable  on  a  small  farm  than  on  a  large  one ;  more  profitable  on  a 
highly  cultivated  meadow  than  on  a  barren  mountain  side,  and  fully  capable  of 
paying  for  the  highest  amount  of  attention  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  them. 

We  have  in  the  South  great  advantages  for  the  production  of  grass,  turnips,  and 
all  needful  herbage  for  keeping  sheep  by  the  million,  and  we  possess  land  by 
thousands  of  square  miles  that  we  know  not  what  to  do  with.  The  minimum  of 
labor  will  give  us  whole  counties  of  grass  covered  with  sheep  yielding  the  maximum 
of  wool. 

The  Diamond  Cotton  Chopper. — Several  correspondents  have  inquired  in 
regard  to  the  practical  success  of  the  Diamond  Cotton  Chopper,  about  which  so 
much  was  said  last  winter.  We  have  no  original  information  to  give,  never  hav- 
ing had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  machine  work  in  the  field,  but  Mr.  John  W. 
Pearce,  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  writes  of  it  as  follows  in  the  North  Carolina  State 
Agrieultvral  Journal : 

"  I  have  used  the  Diamond  Cotton  Planter  on  my  farm,  near  Fayetteville,  the 
present  season.  I  was  well  pleased  with  its  operation.  The  ground  was  rough 
and  unfavorable,  l)ut  it  did  its  work  very  well.  I  used  the  Cotton  Chopper  also, 
both  the  old  and  the  improved.  The  machines  are  of  light  draft  and  were  opera- 
ted with  perfect  ease.  No  trouble  about  guiding.  The  first  machine  did  well 
■where  the  stand  was  very  good  ;  the  last  machine — that  is,  the  improved  chopper — 
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worked  well  on  good  and  bad  stands.  Besides  blocking  out,  it  scraped  both  sides 
of  the  cotton  at  the  same  time,  giving  the  cotton  a  thorough  working.  I  think  the 
machine  is  worth  all  that  is  asked  for  it  as  a  double  scraper  alone." 

How  TO  Stock  Ponds  with  Black  Bass. — Great  progress  has  been  made 
within  the  last  five  years  in  the  distribution  of  the  Black  Bass,  a  great  many  ponds 
having  been  stocked  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  An  exchange,  (the  name 
of  which  we  have  lost,  or  Ave  would  give  more  definite  credit)  says : 

The  common  and  the  most  reliable  method  of  introducdng  the  bass  is  to  trans- 
port adult  fish  from  well-stocked  ponds  to  new  localities.  This,  when  properly 
done,  has  never  been  known  to  fail.  In  most  of  the  States  there  is  legal  protection 
to  the  fish  for  three  years,  generally  granted  by  special  act  of  the  Legislature.  But 
this  is  not  long  enough  to  secure  the  object.  It  should  be  in  all  cases  five  years. 
The  fish  do  not  bite  freely  until  after  the  spawning  is  over  in  May  and  June,  and 
they  do  not  usually  reach  their  new  homes  until  July  or  later,  so  that  there  is  no 
fry  from  them  until  the  second  year.  The  fish  generally  selected  for  transfer  are 
from  one  to  three  years  old,  measuring  from  three  to  twelve  inches  in  length.  Fish 
of  this  size  are  not  only  more  numerous,  but  they  bear  transportation  better,  and 
are  more  readily  acclimated  than  when  larger.  They  are  moved  with  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty  in  hot  weather,  especially  when  the  journey  requires  more  than  twelve 
or  fifteen  hours.  With  the  most  skillful  management  there  will  be  a  considerable 
loss.     In  the  Fall  months  there  is  much  less  loss. 

Large  Corn  Crops  in  South  Carolina. — The  following  item  of  agricultural 
news,  which  should  have  been  first  reported  in  the  Rural  Carolinian,  comes  to 
us  by  way  of  Arkansas,  {Arhansas  Orange')  but  we  are  glad  to  get  it,  even  in  this 
very  indirect  way  : 

C.  W-  Norwood,  of  Cokqsbury,  South  Carolina,  grew  one  hundred  and  four 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre,  on  a  poor  sandy  soil,  with  a  sand  and  clay  sub- 
soil. He  says  he  never  suffers  sun  or  rain  on  his  manure,  and  he  mixes  it  with  the 
subsoil ;  deep  and  thorough  preparation,  and  light,  clean  culture  are  necessary  after- 
wards ;  never  lacerate  the  roots  by  deep  ploughing  after  the  corn  makes  a  stand. 
As  a  supplement  to  his  farm-yard  manure,  he  added  a  thoroughly  mixed  compost 
of  ten  bushels  of  ashes,  ten  of  clay,  ten  of  cotton  seed,  five  of  bone  dust,  and  one 
bushel  of  ground  plaster ;  before  the  corn  began  to  tassel,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  of  guano  was  hoed  into  the  drills ;  it  was  thinned  to  one  stalk  every  two 
feet  in  the  drill.  He  says  the  land  would  not  have  yielded  ten  bushels  of  corn  to 
the  acre  without  the  manure.  •• 

How  to  determine  the  Value  of  a  Fertilizer. — We  know  what  a  given 
fertilizer  costs.  The  chemist  may  give  us  the  actual  commercial  value  of  its  ingre- 
dients, but  how  shall  we  determine  its  actual  agricultural  value  ?  The  Southern 
Planter  and  Farmer  answers  this  question  thus  : 

The  amount  of  increase  in  production  which  will  result  from  the  use  of  a  given 
artificial  fertilizer  in  a  given  case  depends  upon  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
active  fertilizing  ingredients  it  contains,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  conditions  of  soil, 
climate  and  crops  under  which  it  is  used,  on  the  other.  The  latter  factors  are  so 
uncertain  as  to  render  the  actual  solution  of  the  question  of  profit,  the  determination 
of  the  agricultural  value  of  a  fertilizer,  possible  only  by  actual  experiment  in  the 
field. 

And  the  experiment  in  the  field  only  shows  what  it  is  worth  to  the  experimenter, 

on  his  particular  soil  and  under  the  other  conditions  existing  at  the  time.     To  his 

neighbor  it  may  have  a  different  value. 
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The  Climbing  Rose,  Gem  of  the  Prairies. 


Buy  Cloth  of  Gold,  Marcchal  Niel  and  Laraarque  for  richness  and  delicate 
beauty,  in  climbing  roses,  but  by  way  of  contrast  and  for  a  brilliant  show  of  bloom 
and  color,  cover  one  trellis  at  least  with  the  Gem  of  the  Prairies.  It  is  a  hybrid 
between  the  Queen  of  the  Prairies  and  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  rose,  Madame  LcfTay, 
and  combines  with  the  climbing  habit  of  the  Prairie  roses  the  brilliant  color  and 
delightful  fragrance  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
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Root  Grafting  as  a  Cause  of  Failure    in    Fruit  Growing. 


Many  of  the  failures  iu  fruit  growiug,  which  are  constantly  occurring,  not  in  the 
South  merely,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  are  plainly  due  to  the  mismanagement 
and  neglect  of  the  growers.  Too  many  plant  orchards,  doing  that  part  of  the  work 
well  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  doing  it  very  badly,  but  in  both  cases  unrea- 
sonably expecting  good  crops  of  fruit  and  large  profits,  without  further  care  or 
labor.  They  fail,  of  course,  and  they  deserve  to  fail.  But  in  another  and  a  large 
class  of  cases,  the  planters  do  their  whole  duty,  and  yet  the  trees  fail  to  bear,  and 
finally  die  out.  What  is  the  matter?  Not  bad  planting  and  neglect,  but  had  trees, 
and  these  trees,  it  will  generally  be  found,  were  grafted  on  pieces  of  root.  Such  trees 
being  easily  "  manufactured  "  are  sold  cheaply.  Don't  buy  them,  but  read  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  an  article  originally  published  in  the  Farmer  and  Gardener, 
an  excellent  paper,  and  high  authority  in  horticulture,  since,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
discontinued  : 

We  have  always  contended  that  the  process  of  Increasing  apple  trees  by  using 
small  pieces  of  roots  to  graft  upon,  instead  of  using  whole  seedling  stocks,  is  an  evil 
which  will  materially  injure  apple  culture,  when  a  few  years'  experience  will  have 
brought  the  fact  too  forcibly  before  many  planters  that  their  expectations  of  fine 
orchards  have  only  resulted  in  disappointment.  The  method  oi  manufacturing  trees 
by  root  grafting  is  in  contradiction  with  every  law  of  vegetable  physiology,  and 
cannot  aim  otherwise  than  to  produce  a  given  number  of  trees  without  the  least 
regard  to  their  future  value  as  to  producing  fruit.  A  tree  produced  from  the  seed 
is  perfect  in  its  organism.  It  possesses  a  system  of  roots  which  is  intemded  to  fur- 
nish all  the  elements  necessary  to  the  formation  and  perfection  of  its  body,  branches, 
leaves  and  fruit.  The  tap  root,  which  forms  the  main  feature  of  strength  and  lon- 
gevity, grows  into  the  soil  and  secures  a  firm  foundation.  The  side  roots  extending 
in  regular  circles,  draw  from  the  soil  the  nutritive  elements  needed  to  sustain  life 
and  increase  the  annual  growth  of  the  tree.  A  tree  thus  constituted  will,  with 
ordinary  culture,  thrive  and  increase  rapidly  in  size,  and  when  arrived  at  a  period 
commonly  called  the  bearing  age,  has  all  the  strength  to  produce  crops  of  sound 
fruit-  But  let  us  take  a  tree  deficient  iu  roots,  and  the  consequence  is  that  a  feeble 
growth  is  the  consequence,  as  well  as  a  small  crop  of  unsound  fruit. 

If  this  is  the  case,  we  must  see,  when  planting  our  trees  for  orchards,  that  they 
are  well  supplied  with  strong  and  healthy  roots,  and  that  foremost  among  these  the 
tap  root  has  not  been  entirely  removed.  Many  nurserymen  contend  that  they  can 
produce  as  fine  trees  by  grafting  upon  small  pieces  of  roots  than  by  using  the  entire 
stock.  This  we  fully  admit  if  these  trees  are  left  in  nursery  rows  for  two  or  three 
years  ;  but  they  unfortunately  do  not  give  the  same  results  when  set  out  in  their 
permanent  places.  Root  grafted  trees  are  deficient  in  necessary  roots  required  to 
give  longevity  to  a  tree.  They  make  up  for  these  in  a  multitude  of  fibrous  and 
lateral  roots,  which  extend  rapidly  after  transplanting,  and  often  cause  trees  to 
grow  ofi^  most  luxuriantly,  giving  by  this  fact  a  seemingly  practical  refutation  to 
those  condemning  the  root  grafting  method.  A  year  or  two  of  this  vigorous  growth, 
however,  brings  with  it  a  difierent  state  of  things;  the  tree  having  made  sufficient 
wood  growth  has  finally  arrived  at  the  bearing  period  ;  but  instead  of  finding  our 
expectations  realized  by  a  crop  of  sound  apples,  we  find  that  the  fruit  sets  badly, 
specks,  drops,  or  is  imperfect  at  maturity.  A  stunted  vegetation  now  succeeds  the 
first  few  years  of  luxuriant  growth,  and  when  the  hot  weather  sets  in,  the  lateral 
roots  being  near  the  surface,  find  all  moisture  removed  or  insufficient  to  furnish  the 
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tree  with  the  requisite  quantity,  now  made  still  more  imperative  by  a  larger  supply 
being  needed  to  perfect  its  fruit,  and  thus  the  fruit  crop  is  a  failure. 

From  the  West  came  the  cry  some  years  ago  that  apple  trees  were  perishing  by 
blight;  from  the  plains  of  Texas  and  the  Southwest,  we  hear  that  many  thousands 
of  young  promising  apple  trees  die  at  a  period  when  the  first  returns  of  fruit  were 
expected,  and  those  outliving  this  period  seldom  produce  fruit  if  grafted  upon  pieces 
of  roots. 

In  the  Middle  and  Northern  States,  fruit  growers  report  that  the  longevity  and 
producing  capacity  of  apple  orchards,  planted  out  but  recently,  is  lessened  to  an 
alarming  extent.  What  are  the  causes  of  these  failures  ?  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  evil  lays  in  planting  a  class  of  trees  which  were  never  intended  to  live 
long,  and  so  will  this  evil  increase  if  a  more  rational  course  is  not  pursued. 

This  is  not  a  new  subject  which  we  bring  before  our  readers,  but  it  is  one  which 
claims  the  consideration  of  all  fruit  growers.  The  apple  is  our  most  reliable  fruit 
crop — one  that  should,  therefore,  stand  foremost  in  our  orchards  for  family  supply, 
or  as  a  market  fruit.  Tens  of  thousands  of  apple  trees  will  soon  be  jolauted  in 
every  section  of  the  South.  All  farmers  are  not  practical  fruit  growers,  but  all 
should  grow  fruit.  If  their  first  venture  in  this  branch  proves  a  failure,  they  are 
apt  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  either  their  soil,  or  the  climate,  are  unsuited 
to  apple  trees,  when  the  cause  really  often  lays  in  the  tree  being  unsuited  to  either 
their  locality  or  soil. 

We  do  not  incriminate  nurserymen  who  follow  root  grafting  as  their  method  to 
multiply  trees,  but  we  emphatically  condemn  the  system  as  one  which  will  injure 
apple  tree  planters,  and  utterly  ruin  the  trade  of  those  producing  root  grafted  apple 
trees. 
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SEEDS  FOR  THE  GARDEN  AND  HOW  TO  PLANT  THEM. 

The  Catalogues  of  the  Northern  seedsmen  are  not  safe  guides  for  us  of  the  South, 
in  the  selection  of  varieties.  The  best  kinds  for  New  York  or  Pennsylvania  are 
often  entirely  unsuited  to  our  climate,  and  even  the  different  regions  of  the  Southern 
country  require,  in  many  cases,  a  different  selection  ;  so  that  even  our  directions 
must  be  taken  with  due  allowance.  The  true  way  is  to  ascertain,  so  far  as  possible, 
what  kinds  have  proved  trustworthy  and  desirable  in  your  own  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  hold  fast  to  them,  till  by  trying  new  varieties,  in  a  small  way,  you  find 
others  which  are  better.  In  planting  seeds  in  winter  and  early  spring,  choose  the 
warmest,  dryest  weather  for  planting,  and  cover  the  seeds  lightly.  In  hot  weather, 
it  is  best  to  plant  when  the  ground  is  moist,  or  just  before  a  rain,  and  to  cover  the 
seeds  more  deeply.  If  compelled  to  plant  during  a  drought,  water  the  seeds  in  the 
drill  before  covering.  Tropical  and  semi-tropical  plants,  such  as  Lima  bean,  egg 
plant,  Cayenne  pepper,  and  tomato,  either  fail  to  germinate,  or  grow  feebly,  if 
planted  before  the  weather  is  quite  warm.  Many  plants  of  Northern  origin,  on 
the  contrary,  are  germinated  here  with  great  difficulty  during  the  summer,  and  the 
young  plants  are  generally  killed  by  the  heat  and  drought.  The  beet,  the  parsnip, 
the  cabbage,  and  the  turnip,  are  instances  in  point. 

STRAWBERRIES  ON  CHARLESTON  NECK. 

Careful  investigation,  by  a  Committee  of  the  South  Carolina  Agricultural 
Society,  shows  that  there  are  now  planted  on  the  various  truck  fiirms  near  this 
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city,  eighty-four  acres  of  strawberries,  the  average  yield  of  which,  per  acre,  will 
probably  be  2,500  quarts,  making  au  aggregate  of  210,000  quarts  on  the  area 
planted.  The  fruit  will  be  mostly  shipped  to  the  great  Northern  cities,  where 
it  will,  if  carefully  assorted  and  packed,  command  a  ready  sale  and  remunerative 
prices.  The  variety  exclusively  grown  here  is  the  Nuuan's  Prolific,  generally 
believed  to  be  a  seedling  of  Wilson's  Albany,  which,  however,  it  does  not  resemble. 
The  plants  are  set  out  in  September,  on  ground  which  has  been  heavily  manured 
for  a  previous  crop,  make  a  strong  growth  before  winter  sets  in — continue,  in 
fact,  to  grow  all  winter — and  produce  a  full  crop  in-  the  spring.  After  the  crop 
has  been  gathered  the  plants  are  turned  under,  except  a  few  rows  for  producing 
runners  to  be  planted  the  next  fall.  Experience  has  shown  this  plan  to  be  the 
best  for  our  climate,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  crop  is  grown  here. 

DR.    WYLIE's   hybrid   GRAPES   IN   TEXAS. 

In  an  article  on  "  Grapes  in  Texas,"  in  the  Texan  Farm  and  Hoyne,  Mr.  A.  Burr 
mentions  Dr.  Wylie's  Hybrid  Grapes  as  being  on  trial  there  and  growing  with  the 
health  and  vigor  of  natives.  He  anticipates  that  when  fruited,  "  they  will  produce 
a  sensation."  He  may  safely  make  that  prediction.  Some  foreign  grapes  planted 
before  the  war  by  French  colonists,  near  Dallas,  are  reported  as  not  doing  well, 
but  on  the  coast  the  European  grape  is  said  to  be  a  success.  It  does  well  in  some 
parts  of  Florida,  near  the  coast ;  and  in  this  city  a  few  vines  have  been  bearing 
well  for  many  years.  Has  the  saltness  of  the  air  and  of  the  soil  anything  to  do  with 
this  ?  Possibly  the  Phyloxera  finds  our  coast  region  insalubrious. 

THE  LANCELEAVED  JAPAN  LILIES  (lILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM). 

The  Golden  Japan  lily — the  queen  of  all  the  lilies — we  have  spoken  of  in  a  pre- 
vious number  as  a  failure  in  our  climate,  for  outdoor  culture,  unless  fresh  large 
bulbs  be  procured  every  year  from  the  North,  our  climate  proving  too  hot  and  dry 
for  it.  But  the  older  Japan  lilies  (Lancifoliuni)  have  always  succeeded  admirably 
with  us,  and  they  are  very  beautiful  and  fragrant,  falling  but  little  below  the 
Auralum  in  attractiveness.  There  are  a  number  of  varieties,  all  of  which  are  highly 
desirable.  No  flower  garden  should  be  without  at  least  three  of  them — Album, 
pure  white  ;  Roseum,  white,  spotted  with  rose  color ;  Rubrum,  white,  spotted  with 
crimson — a  most  superb  flower. 


Cotton  Seed  for  Onions. — The  North  Carolina  State  Agricultural  Journal 
publishes  the  following  as  Mr.  Gatlin's  plan  for  raising  onions.     Mr.  Gatlin  says : 

"  First,  I  prepare  the  land  by  manuring  and  pulverizing  it  thoroughly.  I  then 
plant  my  sets,  leaving  just  space  for  the  onions  to  grow  to  good  size  and  cover  the 
entire  surface  of  the  ground.  After  planting  the  sets,  I  cover  the  entire  surface  of 
the  bed  or  patch  with  fresh  cotton  seed,  about  one  inch  deep,  smoothly  spread 
on.  The  onions  will  come  up  through  the  seed,  and  no  further  cultivation  is 
necessary,  as  the  cotton  seed  prevents  all  grass  and  weeds  from  coming  up." 
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We  are  now  in  tlie  midst  of  the  frosts  of  winter,  and  though  these  are  very  light 
in  the  Lower  South,  there  is  everywhere,  except  in  South  Florida,  more  or  less 
occasion  to  protect  some  of  our  garden  plants  against  excessive  cold,  especially 
■when  it  comes  on  suddenly  after  many  days  of  mild  weather,  and  the  plants  are 
making  a  tender  succulent  growth.  A  slight  covering  of  dry  grass  or  leaves 
scattered  over  yonng  cabbage,  beet,  lettuce,  or  radish  plants,  will  often  save  them 
from  injury,  but  it  is  well  to  have  a  small  supply  of  these  vegetables  in  a  cold 
frame,  where  they  can  be  more  securely  protected. 

In  this  latitude  and  southwai'd  peas  may  be  planted  from  the  middle  to 

the  last  of  the  month.  To  secure  a  succession,  plant  several  varieties  of  different 
habits  of  growth,  for  instance:  McLean's  Little  Gem  for  the  earliest ;  Extra  Early, 
or  Dan  O'Rourk,  and  Bishop's  Dwarf  Long  Pod  next ;  and  for  later  supplies, 
Eugenie,  Champion  of  England,  and  Large  White  Marrow ;  or  we  may  depend 
for  a  continued  supply  upon  successive  plantings  of  any  favorite  variety — Eugenie, 
for  instance,  which  we  prefer  to  all  others. 

Cabbage  plants  from  September  and  October  sowings,  where  one  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  obtained  good  ones,  may  now  (in  this  latitude  and  south- 
ward) be  put  out.  If  necessary,  give  them  protection  by  throwing  your  ground 
into  ridges,  running  north  and  south,  and  planting  them  on  the  west  side  of  each 
ridge.  You  can  cover  them  slightly  with  straw  in  severe  weather.  They  should 
produce  fine  heads  in  April.  Cabbage  seed,  if  heretofore  neglected,  may  still  be 
sown  in  a  cold  frame.  Try  Early  Ulm  Savoy,  Little  Pixie  and  Early  Dwarf  Flat 
Dutch.  Small  cabbages  are  tenderest  and  sweetest,  and  much  the  best  for  family 
use. 

The  transplanting  of  fruit  trees  and  grape  vines  may  be  continued  through 

the  winter,  but  we  consider  the  season  less  favorable  than  the  last  month  for  that 
purpose,  especially  if  the  weather  be  severe.  Root  grafting,  on  good  seedling  stocks, 
and  planting  the  seeds  of  fruit  and  forest  trees  may  now  be  done  with  advantage, 
as  well  as  pruning  and  manuring.  Get  trees  from  known  and  trustworthy  nursery- 
men, and  avoid  all  tree  peddlars. 

If  more  roses  are  wanted,  they  may  now  be  planted,  preparing  the  ground 

thoroughly  by  manuring  and  deep  digging.  Tastes  differ  in  regard  to  the  best 
roses.  Fifteen  rose-growers  in  England  were  separately  asked  to  name  the  best 
twelve  roses.  Only  three  were  found  on  all  the  lists  alike,  as  worthy  to  be  named 
among  the  best :  1.  Marechal  Neil ;   2.  Baroness  Rothschild  ;  3.  Marie  Baumanu. 

Rose  bushes  of  the  spring  or  summer  blooming  class — roses  which  bloom 

but  once  a  year — may  now  be  closely  pruned,  unless  they  were  trimmed,  as  is  better, 
just  as  the  fall  growth  begun.  The  true  perpetuals — Tea,  Bourbon  and  Noicette 
roses — should  be  pruned  but  little  at  any  time. 

In  the  other  departments  of  flower  garden  work,  little  can  be  done  except 

to  make  good,  so  far  as  possible,  any  neglect  of  previous  months  in  the   way  of 
manuring,  digging,  transplanting  shrubs  and  vines,  and  i)lantiug  bulbs. 
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Domestic  Economy. 


SECOND   ARTICLE. 

Amongst  Southern  farmers  true  practical  economy  has  ever  been  a  hidden 
science.  Methodical  extravagance  has  been  the  rule,  and  frugality  the  exception. 
It  would  be  a  tedious  undertaking  to  reverse  this  order  of  things  ;  but  errors  may 
be  pointed  out  and  corrections  suggested,  which,  if  acknowledged  and  adopted,  will 
go  a  great  way  towards  recuperating  the  South. 

In  a  previous  article  I  spoke  of  the  kitchen  and  larder,  and  am  not  yet  prepared 
to  leave  the  premises  for  the  farm.  Will  our  dwellings  stand  the  test  of  economic 
inspection  ?  Old  things  have  passed  away  and  many  things  appear  new.  The 
stately  mansion  with  the  clustered  negro  quarter  in  sight,  is  not  now  a  sight  often 
seen.  Our  plantations,  mine  amongst  the  others,  have  become  dotted  all  over  with 
small  log  huts  that  look  more  like  dens  for  bears  than  habitations  for  human 
beings.  Their  cracks  daubed  with  mud,  they  are  comparatively  comfortable  and 
suit  the  occupants  for  whom  they  are  built.  But  besides  these,  new  dwellings  are 
being  erected  everywhere  by  farmers,  and  seldom  are  the  questions  of  economy  and 
comfort  considered  in  the  building.  If  perchance  the  owner  can  afford  a  two  story 
residence,  he  builds  two  rooms  below  and  two  above,  with  two  great  tall  chimneys 
at  the  ends,  as  monuments  of  his  extravagance ;  then  two  small  shed  rooms  with  low 
ceilings,  and  so  hot  in  summer  as  to  be  uninhabitable,  and  so  cold  in  winter  as  to 
freeze  the  sleeper  under  three  folds  of  a  blanket  ;  next,  a  piazza  the  length  of  the 
house,  with  roof  so  flat  as  scarqely  to  shelve  the  rain,  and  the  house  is  never  com- 
pleted until  the  everlasting  staircase  blocks  up  half  the  passage  between  the  two 
lower  rooms. 

But  possibly  the  limited  means  of  the  farmer  will  only  allow  a  single  story ;  if  so, 
up  goes  a  chimney  at  each  end,  costing  as  much  as  the  house  itself;  square  holes 
are  left  for  windows,  and  sash  are  superseded  by  shutters  that  admit  neither  light 
nor  air.  There  is  nothing  in  the  house,  either  as  to  its  size,  shape,  or  plan,  that 
suggests  economy,  convenience  or  comfort. 

There  is  a  patent  reply  to  all  these  faults,  "  Our  people  are  too  poor  to  build  fine 
houses."  Those  who  can  may  build  fine  houses,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  a  poor 
man's  cottage  should  not  be  neat  and  comfortable,  and  show  that  the  inmates  do 
not  live  simply  to  satiate  grovelling  appetites. 

The  choice  of  sites  is  seldom  thought  worthy  of  a  moment's  consideration. 
Formerly  most  farmers  built  near  "  the  spring,"  even  if  it  was  under  the  hill ; 
sometimes  the  negro  quarter  was  located  and  the  dwelling  built  suitably  ;  again,  the 
gin  house,  that  great  spider-legged  eye  sore  on  every  Southern  farm,  often  com- 
mands the  farm  and  farmer,  and  requires  a  neighborly  location  for  the  dwelling. 
A  mere  whim  often  locates  a  premises.  I  once  heard  of  a  farmer  whose  farm  was 
abruptly  undulating ;  he  wanted  to  build,  and  selected  a  spot,  but  felt  it  was  not 
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the  most  suitable  ;  friends  were  called  in  and  consulted,  but  unfortunately  each  one 
selected  a  spot  other  than  the  one  he  had  chosen ;  each  \va%  asked  for  counsel,  which 
was  freely  given,  and  when  all  had  advised,  he  replied,  "  friends,  you  may  build 
your  houses  where  you  please,  but  as  for  me,  d — d  if  I  don't  build  down  yonder." 
This  is  a  type  of  many  farmers,  for,  accustomed  to  control,  they  are  generally  a 
self-willed  people.  Topography  is  a  something  they  know  little  and  care  less  about, 
nor  does  it  often  matter  upon  what  point  of  the  compass  the  front  door  of  their 
dwellings  open. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  submit  plans  for  housebuilding,  but  to  direct 
the  attention  of  Southern  farmers  to  many  economic  ideas  upon  this  subject,  which 
are  feasible  to  the  humblest. 

Our  summers  are  longer  than  our  winters,  and  the  sun's  heat  is  greatest  on  the 
east  and  west  side  of  the  house,  and  from  these  two  points  prevail  our  most  dis- 
agreeable winds  ;  hence  a  northern  or  southern  front  is  preferable  to  an  eastern  or 
western.  A  room  fifteen  feet  square,  with  a  ceiling  twelve  feet  high,  is  less  expen- 
sive to  build,  cooler  in  summer,  warmer,  in  winter,  and  of  more  convenient  size 
than  are  twenty  feet  square,  with  ceiling  only  eight  feet,  as  most  of  our  country  houses 
have  them.  The  difference  in  cost  between  window  sash  and  battened  shutters  will 
be  realized  in  comfort  in  a  single  winter.  A  stairway  in  a  passage  detroys  the 
utility  of  the  entire  passage.  A  broad  passage  without  obstructions,  is  the  pleas- 
antest  sitting  apartment  in  the  house  six  months  in  the  year.  Under  a  stairway  is 
invariably  a  closet,  upon  whose  dark  and  dusty  shelves  are  stored  away  trumpery 
that  descends  as  heirlooms  to  successive  generations.  If  the  staircase  were  hid 
from  front  view,  and,  instead  of  a  shelved  closet,  a  water  closet  were  constructed 
under  it,  and  conducted  by  a  syphon  shaped  tube  into  the  hermetically  sealed  mouth 
of  a  twenty  feet  dry- well,  the  family  could  enjoy  a  luxury  seldom  found  in  country 
houses. 

Substantial  chimneys  to  two  story  houses  will  require  each  about  five  thousand 
bricks,  and  cost,  when  completed,  sixty  dollars  each  ;  whether  inside  or  outside,  it 
is  a  mere  accident  if  they  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  built,  for  who  is 
there  that  has  not  scorched  his  shin  in  front  of  a  roasting  fire,  while  his  back  was 
freezing,  in  very  cold  weather?  Ordinary  plantation  fire  places  will  consume  weekly 
a  cord  of  wood,  and  withal  leave  the  room  as  cold  as  if  there  had  been  no  fire 
kindled.  Hourly,  during  cold  days,  the  fire  has  to  be  replenished,  and  the  hottest 
part  of  the  chimney  is  its  top,  for  nine-tenths  of  the  heat  escapes  up  the  flue.  The 
chuncks  may  be  drawn  together,  and  fresh  wood  thrown  on,  but  all  to  little  purpose 
half  the  time,  for  we  Southerners  are  proverbially  expert  in  leaving  doors  open 
behind  us  in  cold  weather.  Possibly,  cheerful  fires  may  have  partially  heated  the 
sitting  room,  for  instance;  a  member  of  the  fiimily  wishes  to  retire,  "only  for  a 
minute;"  the  minute  is  prolonged  to  an  hour;  the  door  stands  ajar  all  the  while, 
until  the  draft  of  fresh  air  chills  the  room  and  inmates,  when  on  must  go  a  few 
more  logs  to  re-supply  the  lost  heat.  This  policy,  so  universally  practised  at  the 
South,  costs  money.  I  care  not  if  the  wood  is  burned  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  tree 
must  be  felled,  the  branches  lopped  off,  the  wood  hauled,  tl>en  cut  again  to  suit  the 
fire  place,  and  the  fire  built;  every  one  of  which  acts  has  to  be  done  by  hired  help. 
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True,  farmers  say,  the  land  had  to  be  cleared,  and  the  farm  hands  cut  and  hauled 
the  wood,  and  others  build  the  fires  when  they  having  nothing  else  to  do,  &c.,  &c. 

Against  just  such  fallacious  ideas  I  am  contending.  Clearing  land  may  at  a  future 
time  be  opposed  as  questionable  economy,  and  surely  "hands"  that  are  hired  by 
the  year  should  never  be  so  idle  as  to  have  time  to  do  work  that  costs  nothing. 

But  I  am  asked,  what  substitute  have  you  for  the  chimney  ?  I  answer,  unhesi- 
tatingly, the  stove.  As  the  cooking  stove  has  supplanted  the  Dutch  oven,  so  should 
the  heating  stove  supersede  the  fireplace  in  most  of  our  rooms. 

To-day  is  cold  and  icy,  the  wind  blows  briskly  from  the  northeast.  Three  hours 
ago  I  entered  the  room  in  which  I  am  writing,  and  for  the  first  time  this  Fall, 
kindled  a  fire  in  a  stove  that  an  able-bodied  man  might  carry  under  his  arm,  using 
three  small  sticks  of  oak  wood  twelve  inches  long,  and  two  smaller  pieces  of  dry 
pine.  In  fifteen  minutes  I  had  to  move  off  from  the  stove,  and  to  this  time  the 
remotest  corner  of  the  room  is  perfectly  comfortable. 

Yesterday  morning  at  daylight,  (2nd  November,  white  frost)  with  a  few  splinters 
and  a  gnarled  stick  of  pine,  probably  twenty  inches  long,  and  six  inches  square,  I 
kindled  a  fire  in  a  stove  ;  at  9  A.  M.,  three  or  four  small  oak  sticks  were  added ; 
at  12  M.,  as  many  more,  and  again  at  4  P.  M. ;  at  9  P.  M.  this  room,  sixteen  by 
twenty  feet,  with  a  ceiling  twelve  feet  high,  was  warm  and  comfortable,  and  had 
been  so  throughout  the  day.  Had  either  of  these  experiments  been  tried  in  a  room 
with  a  fireplace,  I  would  have  written  Avith  cold  fingers,  and  eaten  my  meals  with 
discomfort. 

The  objection  to  a  stove  is  trite,  that  it  dries  as  well  as  heats  the  air  of  a  room, 
and  produces  headache.  There  is  science  in  using  a  stove  as  there  is  in  the  use  of 
all  implements,  and  it  may  be  made  to  re-supply  the  very  moisture  it  destroys.  A 
tea  kettle,  sauce  pan,  boiler,  or  any  open  vessel  filled  with  water  and  placed  upon 
the  stove  will  furnish  by  evaporation  the  necessary  moisture  as  rapidly  as  needed. 

There  is  nothing  more  pleasantly  companionable  than  the  lively,  crackling  blaze 
of  the  fire  kindled  upon  a  neatly  swept  hearthstone  about  dusk,  of  a  chilly  evening. 
It's  sight  and  sound  will  cure  the  blues;  but  then  it  is  a  luxury,  and  "poor  folks" 
must  practice  self-denial.  All  luxuries  cost  money,  and  most  comforts  are  less 
expensive. 

It  is  a  prevalent  idea  at  the  South,  that  dwellings  should  be  erected  as  if  we  had 
perpetual  summer ;  hence,  our  doors  and  windows  seldom  fit  tightly,  and  flues  for 
draft  are  constructed  at  every  opening.  This  is  an  error.  A  comfortable  winter 
house  will  most  probably  be  comfortable  in  summer,  and  it  is  questionable  whether 
a  cold,  bleak  house  in  winter,  is  a  cool  summer  residence.  Most  Southern  farmers 
live  in  framed  houses,  weatherboarded,  and  ceiled  with  kiln  dried  plank  ;  the  coldest 
house  in  winter,  and  the  warmest  in  summer.  A  weatherboarded  frame,  bricked 
up  between  the  studding,  with  a  single  coat  of  plaster  neatly  floated  and  white 
washed  is  much  more  comfortable  at  all  seasons,  and  not  greatly  more  expensive. 

In  1865  I  built  a  house  twenty-two  by  sixteen  feet,  nine  feet  wall,  to  keep  sorghum 
syrup  in.  The  foundation  was  levelled  ofi",  and  on  the  outer  and  inner  edges,  posts 
were  sunk,  facing  each  other,  and  six  feet  apart.  A  door  frame  twelve  inches  thick, 
four  feet  wide,  was  properly  placed,  and  from  its  edges  were  placed  on  the  ground, 
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inside  these  two  rows  of  posts,  two  sets  of  inch  plank,  twelve  inches  wide,  thus 

making  a  box  the  length  and  width  of  the  foundation  of  the  house  twelve  inches 

deep.     This  box  was  filled  up  with  small  flint  stones,  and  upon  them  poured  a  lime 

mortar  about  the  consistency  of  gruel.     The  next  morning  this  box,  one   plank  at 

a  time,  was  slipped  up  on  the  faces  of  the  posts  until  another  empty  box  was  formed 

twelve  inches  from  the  ground.     This  was  filled  as  before,  and  the  same  process 

repeated  for  nine  days,  when  the  walls  were  finished,  and  they  are  to-day  as  solid 

as  stone.     The  entire  work  was  done  by  two  negro  men.     In  summer  this  room  is 

always  cool,  and  ift  winter  always  warm.     Lime  is  cheap  almost  everywhere.     Lime, 

flint  stones,  common  sense  and  energy,   are  the  ingredients  necessary  to  build  a 

durable,  permanent,  and  comfortable  house  that  requires   no  dressed   lumber,  and 

does  not  need  a  nail  except  for  the  floor  and  roof. 

D.  WYATT  AIKEN. 


On.  the  Proper  Fronting  of  our  Dwelling   Houses  in  this 

Latitude. 


There  is  more  of  comfort  and  convenience  involved  in  this  than  people  generally 
believe,  judging  from  the  various  and  indiscriminate  facing  of  houses  which  one 
sees.  In  travelling  through  the  country,  they  may  be  seen  looking  to  any  and  all 
points  of  the  compass.  A  location  is  selected,  perhaps,  with  reference  to  some 
public  road  near  by,  or  with  some  convenience  of  approach  to  the  premises,  and 
so  the  direction  is  fixed  without  regard  to  the  more  essential  considerations  of 
comfort,  and  health,  for  the  indwellers. 

In  towns  and  cities,  there  is  very  little  choice  of  location.  A  house  must  have 
either  its  side  or  front  to  the  street.  This  is  unavoidable.  In  the  country  (except 
in  some  rare  cases)  there  is  a  free  choice  of  all  points  of  the  compass.  Experience 
proves  clearly  that  in  our  Southern  country,  at  least,  a  few  degrees  east  of  south,  is 
the  best  fronting  for  our  dxotlling  houses.  The  following  advantages  may  be  enume- 
rated : 

In  winter,  it  gives  us  sun  in  the  piazza  nearly  all  day,  a  very  important  con- 
sideration for  health  as  well  as  comfort.  In  the  absence  of  the  piazza,  the  sun  is 
let  into  the  front  rooms.  All  writers  on  Hygiene  lay  great  stress  upon  the  healthful 
influence  of  sun-light,  not  for  warmth  and  comfort  only,  but  for  decidedly  sanitary 
effects.  Every  room  used  either  for  sitting  or  sleeping  purposes,  should  have  the 
sunshine  admitted  for  some  period  of  the  day. 

The  sunny  piazza,  thus  protected  from  the  cold  north  and  northwest  winds, 
furnishes  a  most  healthful,  as  well  as  comfortable  sitting  place  in  cold  bright  winter 
days,  the  sun  giving  a  more  agreeable  warmth  than  any  fire-warmed  room.  This 
is  especially  desirable  for  invalids. 

In  summer,  the  sun  being  more  vertical,  does  not  enter  the  piazza.  And  here, 
let  us  recommend,  as  a  great  addition  to  the  comlbrt  of  our  Southern  houses,  a 
projection  of  the  eaves  of  the  piazza  some  three  or  four  feet  beyond  the  house,  thus 
throwing  off*  the  sun's  rays  for  that  distance,  and  giving  a  dry  sitting  place  after 
heavy  rains.  These  projections  are  quite  common  in  our  summer  pinclaud  villages, 
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and  add  much  to  their  comfort.  The  southerly  winds,  also,  have  free  access  to  the 
front  rooms,  and  the  slight  easterly  fticiug  has  the  effect  of  casting  the  afternoon 
sun  outside  the  piazza,  leaving  it  free  for  use  by  four  or  five  o'clock,  and  through 
the  evening  and  night  exposed  to  whatever  breeze  may  be  stirring. 

This  facing  is,  therefore,  best,  both  for  winter  and  summer.  A  north  facing  gives 
a  cold  and  cheerless  aspect,  chilling  the  whole  house  by  every  blast  from  the  north, 
whilst  in  summer  the  front  rooms  are  cut  off  from  the  southerly  winds.  Both  an 
eastern  and  western  fjicing  are  objectionable  for  the  same  reasons,  neither  of  them 
giving  the  benefit  of  the  healthful  sunshine  of  winter,  nor  the  refreshing  breezes  of 
summer.  H.  W.  RAVENEL. 


Material  Development  Through  Mental  Culture. 


Col.  J.  P.  Thomas  struck  the  keynote  of  the  Grand  March  of  Agricultural  pro- 
gress when  he  reminded  his  audience,  in  his  Cokesbury  address,  that  brains  are  of 
more  value  in  farming  than  the  best  fertilizer : 

Give  me  leave  to  suggest.  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  he  said,  that  your  art  is  yet 
in  its  infancy.  Mind  must  be  more  successfully  applied  to  matter.  Soul  must  be 
allied  with  soil.  There  is,  in  truth,  a  phosphate  that  has  not  been  yet  fully  tested 
— a  phosphate  richer  and  more  productive  than  any  yet  offered  in  the  markets  of 
the  world — I  mean  the  phosphate  that  comes  from  the  combination  of  brains  and 
soil.  Let  this  mixture  be  applied,  and  our  fields  will  break  forth  in  more  luxuriant 
returns  than  any  which  have  yet  gladdened  the  heart  of  the  husbandman.  I  have 
thus  established  the  proposition  that  material  development  is  the  grand  demand  of 
the  hour.  For  after  material  development  comes  wealth  ;  after  wealth  comes 
power,  and  then  follows  refinement,  with  its  churches,  colleges  and  schools ;  and, 
lastly  follow  all  the  blessings  of  a  genuine  and  enduring  independence. 


Natue^l  Wistor^    Applied  to    Agf\i_cultui\e. 

Specimens  of  insects  securely  packed,  (according  to  instructions  given  in  the  Eural 
Carolinian,  for  October,  1870,)  with  letters  of  inquiry,  entomological  notes,  etc.,  should  be 
addressed,  (post  paid,)  to  Mr.  Charles  R.  Dodge,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Notes. 


A  Beneficial  Insect  in  a  New  Kole. — A  few  days  ago  Mr.  J.  C.  Baxter 
(of  Washington  City),  presented  for  our  consideration  a  pair  of  insects  which  he 
had  taken  in  the  act  of  killing  bees,  and  he  had  not  only  watched  the  culprits-in- 
hand  at  their  nefarious  trade,  but  had  seen  others  of  the  same  species,  engaged  in  a 
similar  work  of  destruction.  The  insect  is  the  wheel-bug,  Reduvius  novenarius,  and 
has  hitherto  made  itself  a  most  useful  member  of  society,  by  destroying  caterpillars 
and  a  host  of  our  insect  pests.  It  operates  as  follows  :  selecting  a  flower  frequented 
by  bees,  it  remains  motionless,  and  when  a  bee  has  alighted,  it  crawls  stealthily 
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towards  it,  bringing  down  its  antenute  very  carefully  on  either  side  of  the  bee,  in 
order  to  direct  its  course  towards  itself.  At  a  favorable  moment  the  fore-legs  are 
used  to  grasp  the  bee,  and  before  it  can  get  away,  the  powerful  beak  of  the  Redu- 
vius  is  thrust  far  into  the  unfortunate  victim,  which  dies  almost  immediately,  when 
its  juices  are  soon  abstracted,  the  skin  thrown  away,  and  a  position  taken  for  a  fresh 
victim. 

Remedies  for  Stings  of  Insects. — In  a  recent  number  of  "  The  Garden,'' 
(English),  we  find  an  interesting  article  on  this  subject.  Among  the  various  reme- 
dies or  cures  for  bee  stings  are  liquid  potassse,  olive  oil,  vitriol,  laudanum,  vinegar, 
honey,  saleratus  and  water,  salt  and  water,  soft  soap  and  salt,  raw  onion,  tobacco 
juice,  a  paste  of  clay  or  flour,  the  expressed  juice  of  any  green  leaf,  or  the  ripe 
berries  of  the  coral  honeysuckle.  As  animal  poisons  deoxydize  the  blood,  their 
antidotes  will  be  anything  that  contain  much  oxygen.  As  the  poison  of  a  bee  is 
acid,  it  will  require  an  alkali  to  neutralize  it,  and,  therefore,  in  selecting  for  trial 
any  of  the  above  named  "  remedies,"  we  would  take  either  soft  soap  or  ammonia. 
Cold  water,  however,  applied  to  the  wound  is  quite  sufficient  if  the  person  stung  is 
not  very  nervous.  Nothing  makes  the  poison  so  active  as  heat,  so  if  the  body  is 
heated,  it  is  essential  to  get  cooled  as  soon  as  possible,  and  not  to  get  heated  again 
for  at  least  two  days.  Both  pain  and  swelling  is  increased  by  active  exertion,  which 
quickens  the  circulation,  therefore  "  keeping  cool "  and  at  rest,  will  reduce  the 
activity  of  the  poison  to  a  minimum. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  we  may  add  that  thirty  or  forty  grains  of  quick- 
lime dissolved  in  watex-,  is  said  to  be  a  more  thorough  cure  for  the  stings  of  insects 
than  ammonia  or  any  other  alkali  now  in  use. 

New  Remedies. — It  is  said  that  a  chalk  mark  half  an  inch  wide,  around  the 
upper  edge  of  sugar  buckets,  barrels,  etc.,  will  prevent  ants  from  getting  into  these 
receptacles.  The  same  mark  can  also  be  applied  on  the  edge  of  shelves,  and  will 
prevent  the  approach  of  the  ants,  as  they  are  not  able  to  crawl  over  the  chalk. 

Ladies  who  are  troubled  at  finding  earth  worms  in  the  pots  of  favorite  house 
plants,  may  destroy  them  by  adding  carbolic  acid  to  the  water  which  is  supplied  to 
the  plants,  at  the  rate  of  ten  drops  to  the  pint.  It  kills  the  worms,  and  the  plants 
have  nothing  to  do  but  improve  at  once. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

"  BoTS  IN  Horses." — "  Subscriber,"  Charleston,  wishes  to  know  the  natural 
history  of  the  above  named  parasites  in  horses. 

This  insect  belongs  to  the  order  Diptera,  or  two  winged  flies,  and  its  scientific 
name  is  GoHterophilas  {Oastrxis)  equi.  The  female  fly  deposits  her  eggs  on  the 
knees  or  shoulders  of  the  horse,  upon  the  hair,  and  they  are  then  licked  off'  by  the 
animal,  thus  gaining  entrance  to  the  stomach,  where  they  are  readily  hatched  by 
heat  and  moisture.  The  young  are  provided  with  hooks,  which  are  immediately 
fastened  to  the  coats  of  the  stomacH,  and  the  parasites  remain,  often  in  clusters, 
until  fully  grown.  When  mature  the  grubs  or  larvje  let  go  their  hold,  and  are 
voided  with  the  excrement  of  the  horse,  and  falling  to  the  earth,  immediately  bury 
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themselves,  and  transform  to  pupce;  the  skin  of  the  larva)  shrinking  and  hardening 
until  an  oval  brown  case  is  formed.  In  six  or  seven  weeks,  the  perfect  fly  comes 
forth,  the  sexes  pair,  and  the  females  again  deposit  their  eggs  for  future  generations. 
The  iarvffi  live  from  May  till  October,  while  the  mature  fly  appears  the  next  season 
from  June  to  October.  The  fly  is  bee  shaped,  pale,  yellowish,  spotted  with  red, 
with  a  grayish,  yellow  hirsuteness.  The  thorax  is  banded  with  black,  and  some- 
times, though  rarely,  with  reddish  hairs.  Many  remedies  have  been  proposed,  such 
as  animal  oils ;  molasses  and  milk,  followed  by  a  powerful  purgative ;  bleeding  the 
horse  in  the  mouth  and  nose,  causing  it  to  swallow  the  blood  ;  entrails  of  chickens, 
and  pieces  of  raw  flesh,  but  such  remedies  are  all  unreliable.  Some  have  recom- 
mended placing  salt  in  the  horse's  food  once  a  week  ;  but  Prof  Verrill  proposes 
a  wash  of  carbolic  acid  soap,  to  destroy  the  eggs  on  the  hairs  of  the  animal.  As 
the  eggs  are  light  colored,  on  dark  horses  they  can  be  seen  readily  when  groommg 
the  horse,  and  brushed  off".  The  insect,  or  parasite  is  most  troublesome,  where  the 
horses  are  kept  in  open  pastures. 

Wood  Lice.—"  Inexperienced  Florist,"  Charleston.  The  specimens  sent  by  you 
for  ideutification,  and  remedy,  which  you  say  are  very  destructive  in  your  garden, 
proved  to  be  common  wood  lice,  {PorcelUo,)  or  as  more  commonly  called  "  sow- 
bugs."  ,      , 

They  are  found  most  abundantly  in  damp  places,  and  especially  under  decaymg 
timber,  bark,  boards,  &c.  In  cellars  and  out  houses  they  are  also  common,  and 
are  always  to  be  found  in  damp  and  dark  localities,  feeding  upon  the  decaying  vege- 
tation. They  are  not  insects  at  all,  but  belong  to  the  class  Crustacae.  When 
disturbed,  they  roll  themselves  into  a  ball,  much  resembling  a  pill ;  in  fact.  Wood 
mentions  the  "  Pill  wood  louse"  in  his  Natural  History,  and  states  that  in  the 
early  days  of  medicine,  they  were  employed  in  the  pharmacopoea,  from  their  re- 
semblance to  pills.  If  you  wish  to  get  rid  of  them,  we  would  suggest  that  as  fowls 
are  very  fond  of  them,  there  is  no  surer  way  of  extirpating  them  than  by  allowing 
some  fowls  to  scratch  and  pick  around  in  the  places  where  they  have  taken  up 
their  residence. 
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Farmer  John's  Letter  to  His  Brother. 


The  following'  poem  appeared  originally  in  Pomroy's  Democrat,  we  believe.   There 

is  a  good  deal  more  truth  than  poetry  in  it,  and  it  is  on  account  of  the  former 

alone  that  we  find  it  worthy  of  a  place  here. — Editor. 

The  toil  of  the  week  is  ended,  and  my  team  is  now  at  feed, 

Laura  her  work  has  finished  and  now  sits  down  read. 

Our  home  is  very  quiet,  the  children  are  all  at  rest, 

As  I  write  this  homely  letter  to  the  brother  I  love  best. 

I  have  much  that's  new  to  tell  you,  so  do  not  think  it  strange 

To  learn  by  this  bit  of  writing,  I'm  Master  of  a  Grange! 

'Tis  true,  to  secret  societies  opposed  I've  always  been, 

But  this  was  before  the  good  of  co-operation  I'd  seen, 

We  meet  once  a  fortnight  now  in  Pomona  Hall, 

As  we  call  the  furnished  upper  rooms  in  the  house  of  farmer  Ball  ; 

Some  forty  of  us  farmers,  who  there  can  take  our  wives. 

And  by  work  and  conversation  harmonize  our  lives. 

We  ask  each  other  questions  in  a  social,  kindly  vein. 

Learn  how  to  lessen  taxes  and  increase  the  yield  of  grain  ; 

To  whittle  down  our  troubles  ;  to  build  up  for  us  joys; 

To  beautify  our  farmer  homes — educate  our  girls  and  boys. 

We  look  in  each  other's  faces — we  grasp  each  other's  hands. 

As  farmers  and  as  neighbors  we  protect  each  other's  lands. 

We  watch  each  others'  lambs  from  dogs  and  wolves  that  prowl, 

And  as  Patrons  vote  together,  while  the  politicians  howl. 

We  agree  no  more  to  listen  to  the  grand  spread-eagle  speech 

Of  the  ring  and  monopoly  agent,  who  takes  all  in  his  reach. 

We  are  learning  to  live  in  harmony,  and  as  flowers  from  the  sod 

Grow  to  meet  the  sunlight,  so  we're  growing  up  to  God. 

Our  home  is  now  far  happier  than  e'er  it  was  before, 

Again  the  bloom's  on  Laura's  cheek,  as  in  the  days  of  yore. 

Our  house  it  better  furnished  than  it  was  when  you  were  here, 

For  co-operation  a  profit  left  for  all  of  us  last  year. 

Our  neighbors  now  call  socially  when  comes  the  eventide, 

As  peace,  friendship,  prosperity,  does  with  us  now  abide. 

This  letter  tells  the  story,  so  brother,  think  not  strange, 

If  I  ask  you  soon  to  visit  us,  and  then  to  join  the  Grange. 

H.  N.  KEED. 


The  Granges   will    Protect  the   Birds. 


At  the  regular  meetingof  the  Gulf  City  Grange,  ISTo.  G8,  (Ala.,)  held  on  the  24th  of 
September,  1874,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject 
of  Game  Laws,  etc.     They  reported  at  the  next  meeting  as  follows  : 

"  The  Committee  finds  that  there  is  a  law  in  existence  for  the  protection  of  cer- 
tain game  in  this  county,  (see  Acts  of  Ala.,  1871-72,  No.  168),  but  whereas  it  is 
desirable  that  there  should  also  be  laws  for  the  protection  of  insectivorous  birds,  we 
hereby  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Grange  should  memorialize  our  next  Legis- 
lature on  the  above  subject,  with  a  view  to  the  passage  of  the  following  laws  : 

1st.  A  law  for  the  protection  and  increase  of  insectivorous  birds,  accompanied  by 
a  list,  naming  the  different  species. 

2d.  A  law  to  encourage  the  importation  and  protection  of  foreign  insectivorous 
birds. 

3d.  A  law  offering  small  premiums  for  the  destruction  of  such  birds  as  prey  upon 
those  that  are  useful  in  the  above  respect. 
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4th.  A  law  to  prevent  promiscuous  shooting. 

5th.  We  respectfully  suggest  that  such  action  shall  be  taken  by  the  Grange  as 
shall  promote  the  dissemination  of  the  merits  of  this  subject  before  the  public,  and 
especially  in  our  schools. 

6th.  That  as  we  believe  that  laws  now  exist  to  prevent  setting  fire  to  the  woods, 
we  would  urge  that  the  penalties  of  such  laws  be  enforced. 

7th.  That  the  above  subject  shall  be  brought  before  the  State  Grange  of  Alabama 
at  its  next  session,  and 

8th.  That  copies  of  the  above  may  be  sent  to  the  Rural  Carolinian,  and  Our 
Home  Journal,  as  the  leading  papers  of  the  Granges,  and  to  the  Mobile  Register. 

JAMES  CALDWELL. 

E.  ZIMMER. 

J.  GRETZNER. 

F.  DRAXLER. 
A.  GOELZER. 

In  a  regular  meeting  of  Gulf  City  Grange  No.  68,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  Octo- 
ber 22d,  the  above  resolutions  have  been  unanimously  adopted,  and  a  Committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  above  into  efiect. 
^*  A.  GOELZER,  Master. 

J.  J.  Delchamps,  Secretary. 

The  Patrons  of  Husbandry.— VIL 


A  little  more  than  four  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  printed  book 
was  brought  into  existence.  Between  the  years  1450  and  1455,  the  first  important 
specimen  of  the  art  of  printing,  in  the  shape  of  an  edition  of  the  Bible,  came  forth 
from  the  press  of  Gutenberg.  In  this  age  the  daily  issue  of  books,  pamphlets,  and 
periodicals,  throughout  the  civilized  world  is  numerated  by  the  thousands.  And 
although  it  has  been  only  about  four  hundred  years  since  the  art  of  printing  assumed 
a  practical  shape,  ^et  there  is  evidence  that  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  devel- 
oped existed  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Chaldean  nations.  So  we  see  that  the 
efiicient  and  highly  improved  degree  of  excellence  to  which  the  art  has  attained  at 
the  preseht  day,  is  but  the  slow  growth  and  culmination  of  principles  and  ideas  that 
have  been  cherished  by  men  for  centuries  upon  centuries. 

It  was  discovered  in  ancient  times  that  by  rubbing  amber  it  acquired  the  power 
of  attracting  and  repelling  light  bodies.  This  power  was  what  is  now  known  as 
electricity.  In  the  year  1600,  Dr.  Gilbert,  of  England,  observed  that  this  power 
extended  to  other  bodies.  Still  later  Benjamin  Franklin  discovered  the  identity  of 
lightning  and  electricity,  but  it  remained  for  Wheatstone,  Morse,  and  others,  to 
utilize  this  power,  and  to-day  we  see  as  the  result  of  their  labors,  in  its  latest  and 
most  approved  order,  the  electric  telegraph,  stretching  from  nearly  every  city  and 
town  of  the  United  States,  and  from  shore  to  shore  of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Should  we  trace  the  analogy  still  further  in  this  direction,  we  would  find  that 
the  same  principle  obtains  throughout  every  species  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  where 
excellence  has  been  attained,  or  great  and  beneficial  results  accomplished.  And 
not  only  does  it  hold  good  in  these,  but  it  connects  itself,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
with  every  institution,  every  society,  every  profession  and  vocation  of  man,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  and  importance  of  the  objects  to  be  gained.  Even  Christianity 
No.  3,  Vol  6.  11 
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itself  in  its  present  enlightened  form,  through  the  will  of  God,  is  but  the  product 
of  time,  since  the  days  of  the  Reformation. 

Pursuing  the  analogy  still  further,  we  find  that  the  same  holds  true  when  re- 
viewed in  connection  with  the  objects  of  Nature.  Within  the  small  compass  of  the 
shell  of  an  acorn  there  exists,  in  embryotic  state,  the  huge  oak,  which  requires 
probably  a  century  to  develop.  The  coniferous  pine,  that  invaluable  growth  of 
the  forest,  which  supplies  so  many  of  the  wants  of  man,  which  shelter.?  him  from 
the  bleak  winds  and  tropical  heat  of  every  clime  and  country,  where  merchant 
vessel  has  ever  anchored ;  which,  upon  its  own  native  soil,  neutralizes  the  deleteri- 
ous effects  of  malaria  aud  thereby  prevents  sickness  ;  that  growth,  the  distilled 
juice  of  which  is  found  wherever  man  is  known,  and  is  a  panacea  for  more  of  the 
ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  than  any  medicine  yet  discoverd,  is  but  the  slow  growth 
and  product  of  scores  of  years. 

From  these  few  instances,  there  may  be  deduced  this  analogous  fact,  analogous 
not  only  upon  a  basis  of  worth  and  excellence,  whether  the  features  by  which  the 
standard  is  estimated,  be  of  a  pecuniary,  literary,  or  moral  character,  but  also 
analogous  in  point  of  time,  just  in  j^roportion  as  the  thing  contemplated  or  sought 
after,  possesses  a  higher  or  lower  degree  of  intrinsic  value  or  merit,  namely  :  that 
no  matter  what  we  undertake  to  do,  just  in  proportion  to  the  difficultness  and  im- 
portance of  the  thing  to  be  done,  have  we  got  to  work  and  take  time  to  do  it.  In 
other  words,  that  there  is  no  real,  true,  genuine  excellence  without  much  labor. 

While  we  cannot  compare  the  Grange  itself  to  the  steam  engine,  the  electric 
telegraph,  the  majestic  pine,  or  the  sacred  oak,  yet  we  can  look  upon  all  these 
things  from  a  distant  standpoint  and  draw  profitable  les.sons  from  them  by  analogy. 
As  fractional  parts  of  the  whole,  the  Subordinate  Granges  have  their  parts  to  per- 
form in  the  great  drama  which  the  Order  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  has 
instituted  in  this  country.     It  takes  many  mickles  to  make  a  muckle,  and  it  will 

take  many  Subordinate  Granges  to  make  the  National  Grange, 

PAYSAN. 

Foi'k  of  Edisto,  Orangeburg  Couniy,  S.  C. 


Commerce   of  the^  Grange. 

Great  as  has  been  the  success  of  the  Grange  in  getting  terms  of  manufacturers 
and  of  merchants,  in  procuring  all  things  needed  in  every  day  life  on  advantageous 
conditions  ;  in  settling  our  differences  aud  disputes  without  going  to  law  ;  in  the 
reconciliation  of  neighbors  ;  in  the  sociability,  and  the  many  other  good  features 
of  the  Grange;  we  have  not  yet  achieved  the  ultimatum  of  success.  There  are 
greater  aud  wider  fields  yet  to  be  reclaimed,  aud  channels  of  commerce  yet  to  be 
opened,  that  will  save  us  millions  of  dollars. 

As  yet  the  trade  of  the  North  and  West  with  the  Southern-  States  is  carried  on 
by  middlemen.  The  Patrons  of  the  North  and  the  South  must  have  a  direct 
trade.  We  must  exchange  the  products  of  our  farms  with  the  South  for  their 
products,  through  the  medium  of  the  Grange.  We  can  send  them  our  flour,  pork, 
hay,  apples,  cider,  aud  many  othcl-  products,  in  exchange  for  their  cotton,  sugar. 
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molasses,  rice,  oranges,  leraous,  tar,  rosin,  etc  ;  and  this  transfer  can  be  made  with 
a  great  saving  to  both  parties,  and  each  have  everything  fresh  from  the  producer's 
hands.  The  Granges  of  the  North  shoukl  have  a  list  of  the  Granges  in  the  South, 
and  vice  versa,  and  at  the  cost  of  a  three  cent  stamp,  you  can  ascertain  what  can 
be  done  in  this  way.  S.  J.  WOOLLEY, 

Secretary  of  Tile  Grange,  Hilliard,  0. 


Grange  Notes  and  Queries. 

Meeting  of  the  National  Grange  in  Charleston. 
The  National  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  of  the  United  States  will  com- 
mence its  annual  session  in  Charleston  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  February,  1875. 
It  will  be  a  sreat  occasion  for  this  City,  for  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  for  the 
South  generally — indeed,  we  may  say,  for  the  whole  country,  since  it  will  promote, 
as  nothing  else  could,  the  true  unity  of  the  Republic  and  fraternal  feeling  and  kind- 
liness among  the  people  of  all  parts  of  our  land  It  will  bring  here  representative 
men  from  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union,  and  from  the  British  Provinces, 
all  working  together  for  the  common  good  and  all  bound  to  each  other  by  the  most 
sacred  obligations  and  the  closest  brotherly  ties.  The  spectacle  will  be  impressive 
and  its  significance  of  the  gravest  import.  The  representatives  of  the  Granges 
<5ome  here  for  work,  and  that  work  will  be  of  the  most  serious  and  important  char- 
acter. We  trust  it  will  be  wisely  performed.  But  we  believe  iu  recreation  as  well 
as  in  work,  and  the  Patrons  of  Charleston  and  of  the  State  intend  to  provide  such , 
means  of  recreation  as  will  make  the  visit  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  from  abroad 
as  pleasant  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  profitable.  Next  month  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  give  our  programme  of  reception  and  entertainment  in  full.  In  the  mean- 
time, brothers  and  sisters  of  the  North,  the  South,  the  East  and  the  West,  be  as- 
sured that  a  warm,  hearty,  fraternal  welcome  awaits  you  in  this  famous  old  historic 
"City  by  the  Sea."  We  open  the  doors  of  our  homes  and  our  hearts  with  true 
Southern  hospitality  to  all  who  come  with  the  Pass  words  and  Signs  of  the  ''Noble 

Order  of  Patrons." 

Bro.  C.  L.  F.'s.   Queries. 

"A  Farmer"  sends  us  the  following,  intended  for  our  last  number.     "Better  late 
than  never" — sometimes:    'I  see  no  one  has  answered  Bro.  C  L.  F.'s.  parliament- 
•ary  query — which  is  this  : 

Bro.  A.  offers  a  resolution  ;  Bro.  B  moves  an  amendment;  Bro.  C.  moves  to  lay 
the  motion  of  Bro.  B.  on  the  table,  which  last  motion  is  carried.  How  is  the 
motion  of  Bro.  A.  affected  ?"  Bro.  A.'s.  resolution  goes  to  the  table  with  the  amend- 
ment. The  amendment,  having  been  tabled,  is  liable  to  be  called  up  again,  and 
what  would  be  the  use  of  it,  if  the  original  had  been  disposed  of?  We  do  not 
profess  to  be  infallible  on  these  questions,  but  if  we  are  not  correct,  we  hope  to  draw 
out  some  of  the  knowing  ones." 

WJiat  is  the  National  Grange  f 

Readers  outside  of  the  gates  may  not  know  precisely  what  the  National  Grange 
is.     It  is  Composed  of  Masters  of  State  Granges  and  their  wives  who  have  taken 
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the  degree  of  Pomona.  Past  Masters  of  State  Granges,  and  their  wives  who  have 
taken  said  degree  of  Pomona,  are  honorary  members  and  eligible  to  office,  but 
not  entitled  to  vote.  There  are  other  honorary  members,  such  as  Deputies  of  the 
National  Grange  and  others  who  have  been  elected  to  membership  on  account  of 
special  services  rendered  to  the  Order.  The  exact  number  of  members  we  do  not 
know,  but  presume,  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty. 


Miscellaneous   Correspondence  and  Notices. 

King    Cotton    Defended — and    Messrs.   Howard,    Jacques 

and  Aiken,  Criticised.* 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  As  an  old  subscriber,  in  humble  circum- 
stances, and  with  but  a  very  little  smattering  of  education,  (but  I  hope  blest  with 
a  few  grains  of  common  sense,)  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  a  humble  opinion 
on  your  enterprise  in  as  few  words  as  possible.     With  its  contents  generally,  and 
■the  way  in  which  it  has  been  conducted,  I  have  been  much  pleased.  With  its  articles 
pleading  for  mixed  ci'ops  on  our  good  average  cotton  lands,  at  all  convenient  to 
: railroads,  although  generally  well  written — beautiful  j^en  and  ink  pictures — I  take 
exceptions  ;  and  if  I  did  not  think  that  the  gifted  authors  of  those  articles  were 
writing  them  more  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  or  soothing  down   the  troubles, 
discontents,  and  present  impoverished  condition  of  our  cotton  planters,  (and  I  had 
jliked  to  have  said,  shielding,  some  of  the  instrumentalities  which  keep  them  so,) 

•  rather  than  presenting  the  true  merits  of  the  case,  I  should  at  times  feel   much 
: annoyed. 

.1  have  been  mixed  up  and  identified,  more  or  less,  with  Old  King  Cotton  from 
my  childhood  up,  and  am  now  on  the  shady  side  of  fifty,  and  my  loyalty  to  him 
has  not  as  yet  ceased  one  jot  or  tittle,  but  rather  increases,  as  time  moves  on.  From 
his  inception  to  his  coronation,  and  down  to  the  present  time,  despite  all  drawbacks 
and  all  his  slanderers,  he  has  proved  himself  one  of  the  greatest  boons  or  blessings 
to  the  greatest  number  that  ever  ruled  mankind.  All  he  requires  is  fair  play;  in 
other  words,  the  unrestricted  privilege  to  share  his  blessings  fairly  and  equally 
.alike,  and  at  this  day  he  stands  unrivalled.  Here,  again,  I  had  liked  to  have  said, 
what  hosts   of  sharpers  in  the  shape  of  speculators,  protectionists,  manufacturer^, 

•  commission  and  dry  goods,  stock,  provision  dealers,  and  last  but  not  least,  as  far 
as  they  have  come,  fertilizing  companies.  Only  a  short  time  since  the  President  of 
one  of  your  rich  fertilizing  companies  in  Charleston,  told  a  friend  of  mine  that 
buying  and  .selling  cotton  with  them  now  was  but  a  secondary  consideration  ;  yet 
this  same  firm  has  no  doubt  made  vast  wealth  by  cotton.  How  significant  these 
words.  Another  mine  had  been  sprung  on  the  old  king,  and  his  toiling  sufterers, 
the  planters,  in  the  shape  of  spurious  and  exorbitant  swindles  upon  them. 


*The  Editor  ig  respon.sible  for  the  title  of  this  article,  as  well  as  for  those  of  many  others 
he  piiljlishes.  ,  When  writers  fail  to  give  "  head"  to  their  papers,  he  takes  the  liberty  to  affix 
such  a  one  as  seems  to  him  appropriate. 
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For  the  true  and  perraauent  benefit  of  our  struggling  planters,  who  own  the  good 
cotton  lauds  in  our  beloved  Sunny  South,  let  our  good  and  gifted  Hoivard,  Jacques 
and  D.  Wyatt  Aiken,  commence  laying  their  axes  at  the  root  of  this  hindrance  to 
our  more  prosperous  cotton  culture.  Chopping  off  a  few  twigs  from  such  a  Upas 
tree,  by  pleading  for  mixed  crops,  and  now  and  then,  a  solitary  man,  with  a  few 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  sheep,  would  not  compare  with  the  profits  accruing  on 
our  well  managed  aud  well  regulated  cotton  farms,  where  they  are  adjacent 
to  good  railways.  Professor  Shannon  demonstrated  this  fully  in  your  Journal, 
over  a  year  ago.  The  great  Northwest  is  the  grain  producing  country.  Their 
average  production  is  said  is  six  times  what  our's  is  ;  in  other  words,  they  can 
aflbrd  to  raise  and  put  good  corn  in  their  cribs  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  per 
bushel.  We  cannot  here  for  less  than  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  ; 
and  when  transportation  is  properly  regulated,  as  it  most  assuredly  will  be  before 
very  long,  we  cannot  begin  to  compete  with  them  in  cereals. 

Now  for  the  old  string,  which  our  prejudices  as  a  people  insist  we  must  continue 
to  harp  upon.  Just  as  soon  as  cotton  falls  a  little  in  price,  the  hue  aud  cry  of 
every  Tom,  Dick,  au-d  Harry,  is  curtail  from  cotton  crops.  Make  only  one-half  aud 
you  will  get  double  the  price  for  it ;  mix  in  and  up  on  your  cotton  lands,  sheep, 
hogs,  and  all  other  kinds  of  stocks,  and  if  the  buyers  and  consumers  do  not  like 
to  pay  you  such  a  price,  stop  cotton  altogether,  and  by  so  doing,  you  will  make  the 
whole  world  stand  still,  until  they  are  brought  down  in  their  prices,  begging  of  you 
to  commence  again  at  any  price  ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  tell  them  that  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  cents  is  the  full  market  value  of  the  staple  ;  and  that  if  we  had  no  com- 
petitors in  other  parts  of  the  world,  its  relative  value  with  other  fabrics,  could 
not  or  would  not  hold  much  over  that,  for  more  than  one  season ;  but  that  we  have 
keen  competitors  when  it  rises  above  such  prices,  from  parts  which  are  far  less 
favorable  to  its  culture  than  our  own;  that  such  prices  are  good  and  far  more 
remunerative  on  our  cotton  lands  than  all  the  other  mixtui'es  put  together  ;  any  one 
of  which,  if  so  tried  as  to  approach  the  magnitude  of  cotton,  would  soon  put  the 
owners  of  our  cotton  lands  on  the  way  to  beggary  and  ruin,  if  as  marketable 
commodities  they  should  be  no  more  honestly  handled  than  cotton.  We  do  not, 
of  course,  object  to  our  leading  men  mixing  up  and  prescribing  all  those  mixtures, 
in  all  localities,  or  on  lands  not  adapted  to  cotton  but  we  insist  that  when  our 
Granges  and  leading  minds  shall  have  brushed  away  all  the  impositions  which 
now  rob  and  plunder  our  healthy  aud  houest  tillers  of  our  cotton  soil,  Old  King 
Cotton  will  yet  rise  and  reign  on  his  own  lauds  more  prosperous  than  ever,  and  for 
all  time  to  come. 

When  I  sat  down  to  scratch  my  thoughts  over  on  this  sheet,  I  thought  I  could 
say  all  in  a  very  few  words,  but  I  find  I  have  only  just  commeuced  the  argument, 
and  my  space  is  nearly  gone.  One  word  to  your  very  able  aud  very  pleasant 
writer  and  speaker,  D.  Wyatt  Aiken,  and  I  have  done.  When  amongst  us,  in  a  public 
speech,  he  argued  that  a  goodly  number  of  porkers  could  be  raised  and  fattened 
about  the  yard  or  house,  for  two  or  three  cents  per  pound,  by  throwing  in  slops 
and  the  labor  and  attention  of  the  housewife  and  her  servants.  Now  we  do  not 
allow  him  to  throw  in  such  labor  and  attention,  the  year  round  for  nothing,  nor 
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the  slops  either  ;  it  is  worth  two  cents  per  pound,  when  better  fed  to  good  milch 
cows  to  supply  the  family  with  good  fresh  butter  and  milk  ;  and  the  good  house- 
wife is  just  as  much  entitled  to  her  pay  for  such  trouble,  care  and  attention  as 
either  he  or  I,  for  ours.  When  he  comes  again  please  give  him  some  of  those 
day  books  or  blotters  you  are  preparing,  and  we  will  show  him  how  to  itemize, 
and  demand  our  rightful  compensation  for  the  same.  SAMUEL  BAKER. 

Cfraniteville,  S.  C 

The  Other  Side  of  South  Carolinian  Agriculture. 

Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  Mr.  Howard,  of  Kingston,  Geo.,  has 
written  an  article  in  the  October  number  of  the  Rural  Carolinian,  for  1874, 
upon  the  "  Labor  Question."  In  that  paper  he  compares  the  product  and  the  wages 
paid  for  labor  in  Illinois,  with  the  same  in  South  Carolina ;  and  South  Carolina 
comes  out  one-third  behind,  in  his  comparison ;  and  his  figures  are  correct,  if  the 
census  report  for  1870  is  right;  but  he  merely  gives  a  part  of  the  showing,  and  the 
worst  part  too.  Now  if  we  always  show  the  inferior  side  of  our  picture,  no  one  will 
know  we  have  a  better,  and  our  country  will  be  avoided. 

I  doubt  if  we  shall  find  any  one  to  praise  us,  or  point  out  our  merits,  if  we  are 
continually  depreciating  ourselves  and  our  country,  and  showing  up  its  worse  side. 
The  full  report  will  reverse  the  picture.  I  will  give  it,  and  will  take  Illinois  for 
comparison : 

Illinois  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  States  in  the  Union,  and  South  Carolina  one 

whose  soil  is  naturally  the  poorest.     Remember  that,  and  now  for  the  figures : 

First  Illinois. 

Present  cash  value  in  farms  $920,506,346 

Farming  implements  and  machinery 34. 576,-587 

Capital  invested $955,082,933 

Total  value  of   all    farm  productions,  including  betterments  and 

additions  to  stock $210,860,585 

Deduct  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  during  the  year,  including 

board 22,338,767 

And  it  leaves 188,521,818 

Orchard  products  added 3,571,789 

And  produce  of  market  garden 765,992 

Which  makes  the  whole  income '. $192,859,600 

Which  is  20  18  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 

Now  we  will  show  up  South  Carolina  : 

Present  cash  value  of  farms $44,808,763 

Farm  implements  and  machinery 2,2«2  946 

Added  together  makes  the  capital  invested  • 347,091,709 

Total  value  of  all  farm  products,  including  betterments,  and  additions 

to  stock  41,909,402 

Deduct  the  amount  paid  for  wages,  including  value  of  board 7,404,297 

And  it  leaves 34,-505,105 

Add  orchard  products 47,960 

Add  j)roduce  of  market  gardens    127,459 

Which  makes  the  whole  income 884,680,524 

And  that  is  73.8  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 
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Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  given  the  figures  for  both  States,  and  I  do  not  think  it 

necessary  to  make  any  excuses  for  South  Carolina,  but  I  might  very  justly  cite  the 

disorganized   labor,  destruction    and  consequent  want  of  farm  implements.     This 

showing  may  look  improbable,  but  I  have  heard  of  many  persons  who  have  bought 

farms  and  paid  for  them  the  first  year  with  what  they  made  on  the  farm.     That, 

too,  with  a  tax  to  the  State  Government  which  amounted  to  more  than  the  cii'cula- 

.ting  medium  of  South  Carolina.     Immigrants  who  are  crowding  to  Illinois,  look  at 

this. 

Orangeburg,  S    C.  p*****^ 


Kxperiments  v/ith  Tomato  Seeds. 

Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  At  the  request  of  a  friend,  I  made  an 
experiment  with  seeds  of  the  tomato.  The  fruit  was  cut  in  half,  the  seeds  from  the 
flower  end  were  sown  by  themselves,  and  also  those  from  the  stem  end  were  sown 
separately.  The  plants  from  the  seeds  of  the  stem  end,  contrary  to  my  expectation, 
proved  more  vigorous  growing,  earlier  bearing,  and  more  productive  than  those 
from  the  flower  end.  These  seeds  were  sown  on  29th  June,  and  although  they  had 
no  extra  care  bestowed  upon  them,  they  ripened  fruit  about  the  1st  of  October. 
I  say  "  about,"  because  my  turkeys  destroyed  the  first  fruit,  and  others  rotted 
badly.  The  Arlington  and  the  Canada  Victor  also  rotted  very  badly,  but 
whether  it  was  from  some  peculiarity  of  their  own,  or  from  the  season,  I  cannot 
say,  as  I  had  no  other  kind  at  the  same  season.  I  think  that  the  Arlington  proved 
about  one  week  earlier  than  the  Canada  Victor,  and  I  did  not  think  either  variety 
was  near  as  good  for  the  table  as  the  Fejee.  '  R.  C. 


Answers   to   Various  Inquiries. 

Plants  from  Florida. — F.  L.  D.,  Bueua  Vista,  Orange  Mills,  P.  0.,  Florida.  The 
broad  leaved  plant  is  quite  an  interesting  discovery.  It  is  a  species  of  Urena,  one  of 
the  Malvaceous  family  of  plants,  in  which  are  the  okra,  cotton,  hibiscus,  &c. 
Many  of  these  are  noted  for  the  strong  fibre  of  the  bark.  Dr.  Lindley,  in  his 
"  Vegetable  Kingdom,"  speaks  of  a  species  of  Urena  in  Brazil,  as  furnishing  good 
cordage.  The  specimen  of  fibre  you  obtained  from  the  bark  is  remarkably  strong 
and  well  grained,  and  would  compare  favorably  with  that  from  flax  and  hemp.  If 
easily  propagated,  it  might  be  utilized,  and  added  to  the  stock  of  our  fibre 
yielding  plants.  It  is  not  indigenous  to  Florida,  but  has  been  introduced  from  the 
islands  south.  The  species  are  all  tropical,  and  are  found  in  the  East  Indies,  South 
America,  and  on  West  India  Islands.  This  is  probably  the  Urena  Rihesia.  It  is 
not  mentioned  in  any  of  our  books,  on  the  botany  of  this  country.  Dr.  Chapman, 
of  Florida,  not  having  seen  it  at  the  time  he  published  his  Flora  of  the  Southern 
States.  He  has  since  then  had  it  sent  to  him  several  times  from  East  Florida. 
Your  narrow  leaved  plant  is  Melantlvtra  hastata,  which  is  found  from  Florida  to 
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South  Carolina.  It  has  never  been  suspected  of  being  poisonous  to  cattle,  and 
perhaps,  you  may  be  making  it  responsible  for  the  sins  of  some  other  noxious 
weed.  H.  W.  R. 

A  Becipefor  Curing  Beef. — E.  D.  R.  The  following  is  an  approved  formula  for 
pickling  beef :  "  To  every  thirty  pounds  of  beef,  rub  in  one  ounce  of  saltpetre 
powdered  fine,  then  have  it  rubbed  well  with  salt  (which  should  be  rather  fine)  >' 
let  it  remain  in  an  empty  barrel  for  a  day  or  two,  then  have  it  rubbed  again  with 
salt,  first  draining  off  any  juice  which  may  have  exuded — make  a  pickle  of  salt 
and  water  strong  enough  to  bear  a  fresh  egg,  and  to  a  half  barrel  of  it  put  an 
ounce  of  saltpetre,  and  half  a  pint  of  molasses — put  in  the  beef,  and  in  a  week  or 
ten  days  boil  the  pickle  and  skim  ofi"  the  froth  which  Avill  rise  to  the  top  in  the 
process  ;  when  the  froth  ceases  to  rise,  let  the  pickle  cool,  and  when  ji^rfedly  cool, 
put  it  over  the  beef  again,  and  so  let  it  remain,  and  use  the  beef  as  you  may 
require  it. 

How  to  Soften  Hard  Water. — Mrs.  C  C.  P.  Water  is  called  hard  when  it  holds 
carbonate  of  lime  in  solution.  Carbonate  of  soda  (the  sal  soda  of  the  shops) 
dissolved  in  it  will  render  it  soft,  by  precipitating  the  lime.  A  very  small  quantity 
of  the  soda  is  suflacient. 

Dickson's  Cotton  Seed. — M.  M.  It  is  David  Dickson,  of  Oxford,  Ga.,  and  not 
David  Dickson,  of  Sparta,  Ga.,  who  deals  so  largely  in  the  Dickson  cotton  seed. 
See  an  article  in  our  October  number,  (p.  10)  on  the  best  varieties  of  cotton. 

Ashley  Grange,  No.  1. — "Up  Country  Patron."  Ashley  Grange  has  its 
regular  meetings  on  the  fourth  Friday  of  each  month,  and  the  members  are  glad 
to  welcome  visiting  brothers  or  sisters  who  can  give  correctly  the  *******  and 
****-*****  at  the  gates. 

Mammoth  Dent  Corn. — "Barnwell,"  and  others.  The  address  of  "Pee  Dee," 
author  of  the  article  on  "  Mammoth  Yellow  Dent  Corn,"  in  August  number,  is 
John  Witherspoon,  Esq.,  Society  Hill,  S.  C 


Information  Asked  For. 


Cluster  Cotton  Seed, — Mr.  David  S.  Johnston,  Madison,  Ga.,  says :  "  Your 
correspondent  "  Hobkirk,"  in  the  October  number  of  the  Rural  Carolinian, 
speaks  of  the  Fifteen  Lock  Cotton,  and  says,  that  much  of  it  is  the  best  clustering 
cotton  he  has  ever  seen,  though  not  uniform.  I  wish  to  know  if  he  is  saving 
separately  any  of  the  best  clusters,  and  carefully  drying  the  seed.  If  so,  I  would 
like  to  get  a  few  in  the  most  perfect  condition.     Will  he  have  any  for  sale  ? 

Jute  and  the  Jute  Market. — The  Editor  of  the  Rural  Cauolinian  wishes 
reports  of  the  Jute  crops  of  the  present  season,  and  of  any  sales  of  the  fibre 
grown  in  the  South  that  may  have  been  made.  It  is  not  enougli  to  know  that 
Jute  can  be  produced  here.     Can  it  be  prouerjy  prepared  and  sold  at  a  profit  ? 
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HOPE  IS  PROPHECY. 

There  is  a  dogma  of  the  ancient  sages  : 

No  noble  human  thouglit, 
However  buried  in  the  dust  of  ages, 

Can  ever  come  to  naught. 

With  kindred  faith,  that  knows  no  base  de- 
jection, 

Beyond  the  sagest  scope  ^ 

I  see,  afar,  the  final  resurrection 

Of  every  glorious  hope  ! 

I  see,  as  parcel  of  a  new  creation, 

The  beatific  liour 
When  every  bud  of  lofty  aspiration 

Shall  blossom  into  flower  ! 

We  are  not  mocked  ;  it  was  not  in  derision 

God  made  our  spirits  free  ; 
Our    brightest   hopes  are   but  the    dim  pre- 
vision 

Of  blessings  that  shall  be, 

When  they,  who  lovingly   have  hoped  and 
trusted, 
Despite  some  transient  fears. 
Shall  see  Life's  jarring  elements  adjusted, 
And  rounded  into  spheres  ! 

John  G.  Saxe. 


MARY   MOORE. 


All  my  life  I  bad  known  Mary  Moore;  all 
my  life  I  had  loved  her. 

Our  mothers  were  old  schoolmates  and  first 
cousins.  My  first  recollections  are  of  a  boy, 
in  a  red  frock  and  morocco  shoes,  rocking  a 
cradle  in  which  reposed  a  sunny-haired,  blue- 
eyed  baby,  not  quite  a  year  old.  That  boy 
was  myself — Harry  Church ;  that  baby  was 
Mary  Moore. 

Later  still,  T  see  myself  at  the  old  school 
house,  drawing  my  little  chaise  up  to  the  door 
that  Mary  might  ride  home.  Many  a  beating 
have  I  gained  on  such  occasions,  for  other 
boys  besides  me  liked  her,  and  she,  I  fear, 
was  something  of  a  flirt,  even  in  her  pinafore. 
How  elegantly  she  came  tripping  down  the 
steps  when  I  called  her  name ;  how  sweetly 
her  blue  eyes  looked  at  me  ;  how  gayly  rang 
out  her  merry  laugh  !  No  one  but  Mary 
could  ever  bring  her  heart  so  near  to  her 
lips.  I  followed  that  laugh  from  my  days  of 
childhood  till  I  became  an  awkward,  blush- 
ing youth  ;  I  followed  it  through  the  heated 
noon  of  manhood  ;  and  now  the  frosts  of  age 
are  shriveling  my  hair  and  many  children 
climb  upon  my  knee  and  call  me  "  father."  I 
find  that  the  memories  of  youth  are  strong, 
and   that,  even  in   gray  hairs,  I'm  following 


the  music  still.  When  I  was  fifteen  the  first 
great  sorrow  of  my  life  cafne  on  my  breast.  I 
was  sent  to  school  and  was  obliged  to  leave 
Mary.  We  were  not  to  see  each  other  for 
three  long  years.  This  to  me  was  like  a  sen- 
tence of  death,  for  Mary  was  like  life  itself  to 
me.     But  hearts  are  tough   things  after  all. 

I  left  college  in  the  flush  of  my  nineteenth 
year.  I  was  no  longer  embarrassed.  I  had 
grown  into  a  tall,  slender  strippling,  with  a 
very  gocd  opinion  of  myself  both  in  general 
and"  particular.  If  I  thought  of  Mary  Moore, 
it  was  to  think  howl  could  dazzle  and  bewild- 
er her  with  my  good  looks  and  wonderful  at- 
tainments, and  never  thinking  that  she  could 
dazzle  me  still  more.  I  was  a  coxcomb,  I 
knew,  but  as  youth  and  good  looks  have  fled, 
I  trust  that  I  may  be  believed  when  I  say  that 
self-conceit  has  left  me  also. 

An  advantageous  proposal  was  made  me  at 
this  time,  and,  accepting  it,  I  gave  up  all  idea 
of  a  profession,  and  prepared  to  go  to  India. 
In  my  hurried  visit  home  I  saw  nothing  of 
Mary  Moore.  She  had  gone  to  a  boarding- 
school  at  some  distance,  and  was  not  expected 
home  until  the  following  May.  I  uttered  a 
sigh  to  the  memory  of  my  little  blue-eyed 
playmate,  and  then  called  myself  a  "man" 
again. 

In  a  year,  I  thought,  as  the  vehicle  whirled 
away  from  our  door— I  will  return,  and  if 
Mary  is  as  pretty  as  she  used  to  be,  why  then, 
perhaps,  I  may  marry  her. 

And  thus  I  settled  the  future  of  a  young 
lady  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  four  years.  I 
never  thought  of  the  possibility  of  such  as  her 
refusing  my  offer ! 

But  now  I  know  that  h&d  Mary  met  me  then 
she  would  have  despised  me.  Perhaps  in  the 
scented  and  affected  student  she  might  have 
found  plenty  of  sport ;  but  as  for  loving  me, 
I  should  perhaps  have  found  myself  mistaken. 
India  was  my  salvation,  not  merely  because 
of  my  success,  but  because  my  laborious  in- 
dustry had  developed  the  better  man.  When 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  I  prepared  to  re- 
turn, I  said  nothing  of  the  reformation  of  my- 
self, which  I  knew  had  taken  place.  They 
love  me  as  I  was,  I  murmured  to  myself,  and 
they  shall  find  out  for  themselves  whether  I 
am  better  worth  loving  than  formerly. 

I  picked  up  many  a  token  from  that  land 
of  romance  and  gold  for  the  friends  I  hoped 
to  meet.  The  gift  of  Mary  Moore  I  selected 
with  a  beating  heart ;  it  was  a  ring  of  rough 
virgin  gold  with  my  name  and  hers  engraved 
inside — that  was  all,  yet  the  little  toy  strange- 
ly thrilled  me  as  I  balanced  it  on  my  finger. 

To  the  eyes  of  others  it  was  but  a  plain  cir- 
cle, suggesting  thoughts,   perhaps,  by  its  ele- 
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gance  of  the  beautiful  wliite  hand  that  was  to 
wear  it,  but  not  to  nie — how  much  was  embod- 
ied there — all  the?e  delights  were  hidden 
within  that  little  ring  of  gold. 

Tall,  bearded  and  bronzed  I  knocked  at  my 
father's  house.  The  lights  in  the  parlor 
window,  and  the  Hum  of  conversation  and 
cheerful  laughter,  showed  me  that  company 
was  assembled  there.  I  hoped  that  sister  Liz- 
zie would  come  to  the  door,  and  I  might  greet 
my  family  when  no  strange  eye  was  looking 
carelessly  on. 

But  a  servant  answered  my  summons. 
They  were  too  merry  in  the  parlor  to  heed 
the  long  absent  one  who  asked  for  admittance. 
A  bitter  thought  ran  through  my  mind  as  I 
heard  the  sound  from  the  parlor,  and  saw  that 
half  suppressed  smile  on  the  servant's  face. 

I  hesitated  a  moment  before  making  myself 
known  or  asking  for  any  of  my  family.  And 
while  I  stood  silent  a  strange  apparition  came 
up  before  me,  from  behind  the  servant  peered 
out  a  golden  head,  a  tiny,  delicate  form  and  a 
sweet,  childish  face,  with  blue  eyes,  so  like 
those  of  one  who  bad  brightened  my  boy- 
hood, that  1  started  with  sudden  pain. 

"What  is  your  name,  my  pretty  ?"  I  asked, 
while  the  wondering  servant  held  the  door. 

"Mary  Moore." 

"And  what  else?"     I  asked  quickly. 

She  lifted  up  her  hands  to  shade  her  face — 
I  had  seen  that  very  attitude  in  another,  in 
my  boyhood,  many  and  many  a  time — and  an- 
swered in  a  sweet,  bird-like  voice  : 

"Mary  Moore  Chester.  •■ 

My  heart  sank  down  like  lead.  Here  was 
an  end  to  all  the  bright  dreams  and  hopes  of 
my  youth  and  manhood.  P^rauk  Chester,  my 
boyish  rival,  who  had  often  tried  in  vain  to 
usurp  my  place  beside  the  girl,  had  succeeded 
at  last,  and  had  won  her  away  from  me.  This 
was  their  child,  his  child  and  Mary's. 

I  sank,  body  and  soul,  beneath  this  blow, 
and  hiding  my  face  in  ray  haiids,  I  leaned 
against  tlie  door,  while  my  heart  wept  tears  of 
blood  ;  the  little  one  gazed  at  me,  grieved  and 
amazed,  and  put  up  her  pretty  lips  as  if  about 
to  cry,  while  tiie  perplexed  servant  stepped  to 
the  parlor  and  called  my  sister  out  to  see  who 
it  was  that  conducted  so  strangely.  I  beard  a 
light  step,  and  a  pleasant  voice  saying,  ''Do 
you  wish  to  see  my  father,  sir?"  I  looked 
up.  Tiiere  stood  a  pretty-taced  maiden  of 
about  twenty,  not  much  changed  from  the 
dear  little  sister  I  used  to  love  so  well.  I 
looked  after  her  a  moment,  and,  stilling  the 
tempest  of  my  heart,  by  a  mighty  eflbrt,  I 
opened  my  arms  and  said  : 

"  Lizzie,  don't  you  know  me  ?" 

"  Harry  !  oh,  my  brotlier  Harry  !"  siie  cried, 
and  threw  herself  upon  my  breast,  and  wept  as 
if  her  heart  would  l)reak. 

I  could  nut  weep.  I  drew  her  gently  into 
the  liglilcd  parlor,  and  stood  witli  her  before 
them  all. 


There  was  a  rush,  and  a  cry  of  joy,  and 
then  my  father  and  mother  sprang  toward 
me,  and  welcomed  me  liome  Avith  heart-felt 
tears. 

Oh,  strange  and  passing  sweet  is  such  a 
greeting  to  the  worn  traveller.  And  as  I 
held  my  dear  old  mother  to  my  heart,  and 
grasped  my  dear  old  father's  hand,  while 
Lizzie  clung  beside  me,  I  felt  tliat  all  was 
not  lost ;  and  although  another  had  secured 
life's  almost  choicest  blessing,  many  a  joy 
remained  for  me  in  tixe  dear  sanctuary  of 
home. 

There  were  four  inmates  of  the  room,  who 
had  risen  on«  my  sudden  entrance.  One  was 
the  blue-eyed  child  whom  I  had  already  seen, 
who  now  stood  beside  Frank  Chester,  cling- 
ing to  his  hand.  Near  by  stood  Lizzie  Moore, 
Mary's  elder  sister,  and  in  a  distant  corner, 
to  which  she  had  hurriedly  retired,  stood 
a  tall  and  slender  figure,  half  hidden  by 
the  heavy  window  curtains  that  fell  to  the 
floor. 

When  the  first  rapturous  greeting  was  over 
Lizzie  led  me  forward  with  a  timid  grace,  and 
Frank  Chester  grasped  my  liand. 

"  Welcome  home,  my  boy  !"  he  said,  with 
the  loud,  cheerful  tones  I  remembered  so 
well.  "  You  have  changed  so  that  I  never 
would  have  known  you  ;  but  no  matter  about 
that — your  heart  is  in  the  right  place,  I 
know." 

"How  can  you  say  he  is  changed?"  said 
my  mother,  gently.  "  To  be  sure  he  looks 
older  and  graver,  and  more  like  a  man  than 
wlien  he  went  away,  but  his  eye  and  smile 
are  the  same  as  ever.  It  is  a  heavy  heart 
which  changes  him.     He  is  my  boy  still." 

"  Aye,  mother,"  I  answered  sadly,  "  I  am 
your  boy  still" 

Heaven  help  me  !  At  that  moment  I  felt 
like  a  little  boy,  and  it  would  have  been  a 
blessed  relief  to  have  wept  upon  hei'  breast  as 
I  had  done  in  my  infiincy.  But  I  kept  down 
the  tremor  of  my  lips,  and  answered  quietly, 
as  I  looked  into  this  full,  handsome  face. 

''  You  have  changed  too,  Frank,  but  I  think 
for  the  better." 

"Oh  yes — thank  you  for  the  compliment," 
he  answered  witii  a  hearty  laugh.  ''  My 
wife  tells  me  I  grow  handsomer  every  day." 

His  wife  !  Could  i  hear  that  name  and  keep 
silent  ? 

"And  have  you  seen  my  little  girl?"  he 
added,  lifting  the  infant  in  his  arms,  and  kiss- 
ing her  crimsoned  ciieek.  "  I  tell  you,  Harry, 
there  is  no  such  other  in  tlie  world.  Don't 
you  think  .she  looks  very  mucli  like  her  mother 
used  to  ?" 

"  Very  much,"  I  faltered. 

"  Hallo  ?■'  cried  Frank,  with  a  suddenness 
which  made  me  start  violently,  "  1  luive  for- 
gotten to  introduce  you  to  my  wife;  I  believe 
you  and  she  used  to  be  playmates  iu  your 
younger  days — yes,   Harry"  and    he  slapped 
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me  on  the  back  -"for  the  sake  of  old  times, 
and  because  you  were  not  at  the  wedding,  I 
will  let  you'kiss  her  once,  but  mind,  old  fel- 
low, you  are  never  to  repeat  the  ceremony. 
Come,  here  she  is.  I  for  one  want  to  see  how 
yon  will  manage  those  ferocious  moustaches  of 
yours  in  the  operation  ?" 

He  puslied  Lizzie,  laughing  and  blushing, 
towards  me.  A  gleam  of  light  and  hope  almost 
too  dazzling  to  bear,  came  over  me,  and  I  cried 
out  before  I  thought,  "  Not  Mary  !" 

I  must  have  betrayed  my  secret  to  every 
one  in  the  room.  But  nothing  was  said  ;  even 
Frank,  in  generxal  so  obtuse,  was  this  time 
silent.  I  kissed  the  fair  cheek  of  the  young 
wife,  and  hurried  to  the  silent  figure  looking 
out  of  the  window. 

"  Mary — Mary  Moore  !"  I  said  in  a  low, 
eao-er  tone,  "  have  you  no  welcome  for  the 
wanderer  ?" 

She  turned,  and  laid  her  hand  in  mine  and  . 
said,  hurriedly — 

"  I  am  glad" to  see  you  here,  Harry." 
Simple  words,  and  yet  how  happy  they 
made  me.  I  would  not  have  yielded  her  up 
at  that  moment  for  an  Emperor's  crown.  For 
there  was  the  happy  home  group  and  the  dear 
home  fireside,  with  sweet  Mary  Moore.  The 
eyes  I  had  dreamed  of  day  and  night  were 
falling  beneath  the  ardent  gaze  of  mine,  and 
.  the  sweet  face  I  had  so  long  prayed  to  see 
was  there  beside  me.  I  knew  not  the  meaning 
of  happiness  until  that  moment. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  that  happy 
night,  and  the  hair  that  was  glossy  is  fast 
turning  gray.  I  am  now  an  old  man,  and  can 
look  back  to  a  happy,  and  I  hope,  a  well  spent 
life.  And  yet  sweet  as  it  has  been,  I  would 
not  recall  a  single  day,  for  the  love  that  made 
my  manhood  so  bright  shines  also  upon  my 
white  hairs. 

An  old  man  !  can  this  be  so  ?  At  heart  1 
am  as  voung  as  ever.  And  Mary,  with  her 
bright  "hair  parted  smoothly  from  a  brow  that 
has"a  slight  farrow  upon  it,  is  still  the  Mary  of 
other  days.  To  me  she  can  never  grow  old  or 
changed."  The  heart  that  held  her  in  infancy 
and  sheltered  her  in  the  flush  and  beauty  of 
womanhood  can  never  cast  her  out  till  life 
cease  to  warm  it. 


LOVE'S  PRISONER. 

A  TBUE  STORY  OF  THE  LATE  WAR. 

We  were  sitting  in  our  room  at  the  Glades 
Hotel,  in  Oakland,  Maryland,  one  day,  with  a 
charming  lady  who  had  dropped  in  on  a  visit. 
One  of  our  windows  looked  into  that  of  another 
room,  so  placed  by  the  projection  of  the  main 
building  that  half  of  its  exterior  could  be  seen. 
We  were  looking  at  and  admiring  a  little 
chubby,  blue  eyed  two-year-old,  white  as 
snow,  who  was  pulling  a  boquet  to  pieces  and 
tossing  out  the   fragments,  or   clapping   her 


little  hands  with  delight  as  a  train  went  thun- 
dering by.  .  . 

"  These  rooms,"  said  our  fair  visitor,  have 
some  very  tender  associations  for  me." 
"  Whv  so?"  we  asked. 
"  Well,"  she  answered,  "  during  the  war  the 
greater  part  of  the  hotel  was  seized  by  the 
government  as  a  hospital,  and  we  were  crowd- 
ed into  a  few  rooms.  My  sister  and  I  had 
this.  In  that  room  where  that  little  beauty- 
is,  were  two  Union  officers,  one  sick  of  a  fever 
and  the  other  of  a  wound.  It  was  hard  to 
tell  whether  they  were  slowly  dying  or  slowly 
getting  well.  I  never  saw  such  ghastly  skel- 
etons to  be  alive.  We  were  '  secesh,'  and  not 
modest  about  it  either,  but  still  our  hearts 
ached  for  the  poor  young  men,  so  ill,  perhaps 
dying,  ftir  from  frie'nds  and  relatives." 

"It  bothers  one  to  know  how  this  should  be 
a  hospital,"  we  said,  "  it  is  so  far  removed 
from  active  operations." 

j      "  It  was  thought,"  she  answered,  "that  the 
mountain  air  of  the  Glades    would  be  more 
'  favorable  to   recovery  than  elsewhere,  so  this 
was  made  a   hospital.     One  day  one   of  the 
officers  dragged  himself  to  the  window,  and 
under  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  ray  sister 
asked  if  we  could  do  anything  for  them ,  and 
he  answered,  gasping  for   breath,  that  a  little 
chicken  soup  would   save  their  lives. .   Chick- 
ens were  rare  in  those  days — an  army  is  hard 
on  poultry.     The  men  will  work  all  night, 
after  marching  during  the  day,  to  secure  a 
few  chickens  ;  so  that  while  the  hospital  nurses 
a^d    physicians    had    an     unlimited    supply 
of  actual  luxuries  in  the  way  of  wines,  potted 
meats,  and  canned  veg^bles,  they  were  with- 
out anything  fresh.     We  knew  where  a  few 
chickens  were  hid  in  a  cellar,  by  a   neighbor, 
and  we  coaxed  one  out  of  the  owner,  and  after 
a  deal  of  vexatious  trouble— for  at  every  turn 
we  were  met  by  a  fixed  bayonet  and  an  insult 
—we  got  the  soup  ready,"  and  as   the  guard 
in  the   hall  would  not  permit  us  to  approach 
our  patients,  my  sister  attempted  to  hand  the 
bowl  to  the  officer  in  the  window,     Just  ashe 
was  feebly  reaching  for  it,  and  she  stretching 
herself  half  out  to    give  it  to   him,  a  harsh, 
ugly,  voice    below    cried  aloud,   '  Look    out 
there— poison.'     She  nearly  dropped  herself, 
soup  and  all.     Drawing   back,  she  hesitated  a 
second,    and    then  she    took    the   spoon    and 
began  eating   the  broth.     'Oh  !  bother,' cried 
the  officer,  'don't  waste   it  that  way— I'm  not 
afraid ; '  and  so  she  gave  him  the  soup.      It 
seemed   to   revive  them,  and   they  continued 
steadily  to  improve  as  day  after  day  we  sup- 
plied them  with  chicken  broth  until  the  cellar 
was  empty.     During  this  time  we  sat  at   the 
windows  talking,  and  we  sang  to  them— sang 
'  My  Maryland,'  and  all  the  Southern  songs 
we  knew,  until  they  were  well  enough  to  leave 
the  hospital  and  return  to  duty.     They  both 
seemed  sorry  to  go,  and   forced  on  us  a  quan- 
tity of  hospital  stores  and  some  cofiee,  which 
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last  we  needed  sadly.  Then  one  gave  a  ring 
and  the  other  a  broach  as  tokens  of  their  kind 
feelings." 

"And  did  they  never  return?"  we  asked 

''One  did  not,  for,  poor  fellow,  he  was 
killed  in  the  very  next  battle  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  His  companion  wrote  us  about 
it,  and  the  writer  insisted  upon  opening  a 
correspondence  with  my  sister  ;  and  soon 
his  letters  grew  into  love  letters,  and  after 
a  time  they  were  engaged.  Nearly  a  year 
subsequent  to  this,  our  patient  got  leave  of 
absence,  and  came  on  to  be  married.  He  put 
up  at  a  hotel,  and  will  you  believe  it,  our 
own  brother,  who  was  in  the  Confederate  ser- 
vice and  knew  nothing  of  my  sister's  aflair, 
led  a  band  of  guerrillas  at  night  into  town 
and  captured  his  intended  brother-in-law  from 
his  bed.  This  not  only  deferred  the  marriage 
but  deprived  the  young  West  Pointer  from 
his  promotion,  that  had  been  promised  for 
gallant  services  in  the  field.  It  was  aggra- 
vating, for  exchanges  had  almost  ceased,  and 
it  looked  as  if  the  lovers  would  have  to  wait 
until  '  this  cruel  war  was  over  '  before  they 
could  be  united." 

•'  You  should  have  appealed  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  give  a  married  brigadier  for  an 
unmarried  lieutenant.. 

"  We  did  better.  Procuring  passes,  we  went 
through  the  lines  and  appealed  to  Jeff.  Davis. 
Jeff  said  he  would  put  my  brother's  prisoner 
in  his  sister's  keeping.  They  have  been 
happily  married  these  many  years.  He  is  a 
brevet-brigadier  general  now,  and  it  all  came 
out  of  nursing  the  enemy  in  tliat  room." 

Here  is  the  foundation  of  a  drama  superior 
to  that  given  by  Boucieault  in  ''  Belle  Lamar." 
—  The  Capital. 


AMONG  THE  ALLIGATORS. 

One  spring  day,  several  years  ago,  during 
an  excursion  up  the  St.  John's  River,  Florida, 
in  a  small  sail  boat,  I  entered,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  numerous 
creeks  which  empty  their  waters  into  tliat 
magnificent  stream.  I  had  observed,  on  the 
point  of  land  lying  between  the  river  and  the 
creek,  which  run  for  some  distance  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other,  a  fine,  open,  and  some- 
what elevated  spot,  wliich  seemed  to  offer  me 
a  desirable  cam|)ing-ground  for  the  night,  and 
my  principal  object  in  entering  the  creek  was 
to  catch  .1  trout  for  my  8uj)per. 

Running  in  close  to  the  shore,  which  was 
here  bordered  with  pond  lilies,  Pislia  (P. 
spathulata,  a  singing  aquatic  plant  peculiar  to 
tnese  waters,)  and  tall  grass,  I  soon  cavight, 
with  a  small  hook  and  line  provided  for  the 
purpose,  several  little  yellow  perch  to  serve 
as  bait  for  the  trout.  Attaching  one  of  these 
to  my  large  trout-hook,  I  threw  it  out  into 
the  stream.  1  did  not  have  long  to  wait. 
Soon  the  float  attached  to  my  line  went  under 


the  surface  of  the  water  with  a  sharp  percus- 
sion, and  a  jerk  with  the  pole  showed  that  I 
had  hooked  a  large  fish.  Hauling  in  the  line 
cautiously — I  dared  not  make  use  of  the  pole, 
which  the  weight  of  the  trout  would  have 
broken — I  succeeded  in  bringing  into  my  boat 
one  of  the  largest  specimens  of  this  fish  that  I 
had  ever  seen,  weighing,  probably,  not  less 
than  sixteen  pounds. 

The  trout  of  the  rivers  and  creeks  of  Flori- 
da is  quite  unlike  the  brook  trout  of  North- 
ern streams.  It  is  of  a  lead-color,  inclining 
to  blue,  with  fins  and  tail  of  a  light  reddish 
purple.  It  has  a  remarkably  large  head,  the 
body  tapering  therefrom  to  the  tail,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly ravenous,  nothing  that  it  can  lay 
hold  upon  seeming  to  come  amiss ;  but  it  pre- 
fers the  smaller  fish,  which  live  in  perpetual 
terror  in  its  presence.  Birds,  frogs,  lizards, 
and  even  snakes,  arc  frequently  found  in  its 
stomach. 

Desiring  no  more  fish,  and  having  still  a 
little  time  on  my  hands,  I  decided  to  proceed 
farther  up  the  creek,  the  picturesque  shores 
of  which  strongly  attracted  me.  The  breeze 
was  light,  and  I  sailed  slowly,  enjoying  the 
prospect  spread  out  before  me.  The  mocking- 
bird's inimitable  song  came  to  my  ear  from 
the  wild  orange  grove,  the  cooing  of  the  tui'- 
tle  from  the  pine  openings,  and  the  great 
black  woodpecker's  loud  drumming  from  the 
swamp ;  and  the  airs  wafted  from  either  shore 
were  heavy  with  the  fragrance  of  the  grand 
magnolia,  now  in  full  bloom. 

The  scene  was  beautiful  beyond  description. 
Before  me  lay  the  still  waters  of  the  creek, 
half  in  sunshine  and  half  in  shade  ;  on  either 
hand  its  densely-wooded  shores  ;  behind  me 
the  broad  expanse  of  the  noble  St.  John's 
River,  here  three  miles  wide ;  and  overhead 
the  glorious,  deep  blue  skies  of  the  South. 
Several  tall  cranes  wading  and  fishing  in  the 
shallows  near  the  shore  ;  a  pair  of  bright- 
plumaged  summer  ducks  floating  in  and  out 
among  the  reeds ;  a  swift-winged  osprey  pois- 
ing himself  watchfully  over  the  stream  ;  and 
a  flock  of  snowy  curlews  rising,  falling,  and 
wheeling  far  up  in  the  bright  sunshine — 
helped  to  make  up  a  picture  suggestive  of 
some  enchanted  island  in  far-oft' tropical  seas. 

On  my  left,  the  shore,  though  but  little 
elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  was 
dry  and  sandy,  and  had  a  growth  of  ever- 
green oaks  and  Magnolias,  with  some  decidu- 
ous trees  of  lighter  and  more  delicate  foliage 
interspersed.  Some  of  the  magnolias  were 
not  less  than  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  and 
formed  almost  perfect  cones  of  glos.sy  dark- 
green  foliage,  studiled  with  great,  white,  poly- 
petalous  blossoms.  These  blussoms  are  so 
large,  and  contrast  so  strongly  with  the  dark 
leaves  which  form  tlieir  background,  that 
they  can  be  distinguished  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile. 

The  other  shore  was  .swampy,  and  displayed 
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a  gigantic  growth  of  cypress,  maple,  sweet 
gum,  ash,  ami  oak,  witli  thickets  of  myrtle, 
green  briers,  and  entangling  vines.  From 
every  limb  depended  streamers  and  festoons 
of  gray  moss,  in  some  cases  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  in  length.  The  bignonia  wreathed  the 
gnarled  limbs  of  the  oak  with  its  masses  of 
gorgeous  bloom ;  and  the  brilliant  blazing 
star,  the  golden  hibiscus,  the  scarlet  cardinal- 
flower,  the  crimson-eyed  convolvulus,  and  a 
thousand  other  blossoms,  to  me  nameless, 
adorned  the  banks,  and  gave  a  tropical  rich- 
ness to  the  never-to-be-forgotten  scene.  As  I 
look  back  upon  it  now,  it  seems  only  half  real ; 
and  yet  Florida  abounds  in  such  scenes. 

Alligators  are  abundant  in  all  the  waters  of 
Florida,  and  one  gets  so  accustomed  to  them 
that  they  attract  little  more  attention  than  so 
many  lizards  or  frogs  ;  but  as  I  sailed  up  this 
stream  I  found  them  more  and  more  numer- 
ous as  I  advanced,  till  at  last  I  looked  around 
in  absolute  astonishment  at  their  number. 
Some  lay  basking  in  the  sun  on  the  eastern 
shore,  others  protruded  their  hideous  jaws 
among  the  water-lilies  w'hich  bordered  it, 
while  hundreds  were  swimming  about  in  the 
deep  water  above,  below,  and  on  either  side  of 
my  little  boat.  I  had  never  seen  so  many 
before,  at  one  time,  and  I  recalled  the  account 
published  by  William  Bartram,  in  his  "Trav- 
els in  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida," 
which  I  had  hitherto  considered  somewhat 
fabulous.  He  states  that  on  one  occasion,  on 
the  upper  waters  of  the  St.  John's  river,  "  the 
alligators  were  in  such  incredible  numbers, 
and  so  close  together,  that  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  walk  across  the  river,  there  half  a 
mile  wide,  on  their  heads,  had  the  animals 
been  harmless."  He  speaks  also  of  being 
severed  times  attacked  by  them,  both  on  the 
river  and  at  his  encampments  on  the  shore. 
This  was  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  I 
was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  alligator  had 
since  that  time  contracted  a  wholesome  fear  of 
man ;  for  I  had  generally  found  them  appa- 
rently more  than  willing  to  give  my  little 
vessel  a  wide  berth.  I  now,  however,  began 
to  look  upon  the  legions  of  monsters  by  which 
I  was  surrounded  with  a  little  apprehension. 
Some  of  them  were  not  less  than  fifteen  feet  in 
length,  and  could  have  lifted  me  and  my  skiff 
together  out  of  the  water  in  their  powerful 
jaws.  I  was  about  to  track,  for  the  purpose  of 
retracing  my  course  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
creek,  when  a  singular  appearance  on  the 
western  shore  attracted  my  attention.  This 
shore,  hitherto,  as  I  have  observed,  dry  or 
hammock-land,  here  became  somewhat  wet  or 
mar.shy,  and  I  had  now  arrived  nearly  oppo- 
site a  little  cove,  on  the  borders  of  which  I 
discovered  an  alligator  nursery  or  breeding- 
place.  Arranged  in  an  irregular  semicircle 
around  the  cove,  and  about  fifty  feet  from  the 
brink  of  the  water,  were  a  large  niunber  of 
cone-like  hillocks  of  mud.     These   I  knew  to 


be  the  nests  of  the  alligators,  having  seen 
their  structures  before,  though  not  in  such 
numbers.  They  were  four  or  five  feet  in  di- 
ameter at  the  base,  and  from  three  to  four  feet 
in  height.  These  nests  are  constructed,  as 
shown  by  an  examination  of  similar  ones,  in 
this  way  :  First,  the  female  alligator  lays  a 
floor  of  mud-mortar,  mixed  with  coarse  marsh 
grass  and  other  herbage.  She  next  deposits 
on  this  a  layer  of  eggs,  which  she  then  covers 
with  a  layer  of  mud  and  grass  about  six 
inches  in  thickness,  upon  which  is  placed 
another  layer  of  eggs,  and  so  on,  nearly  to 
the  top.  Each  female  lays  from  fifty  to  sixty 
eggs,  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  goose, 
which  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
aided,  perhaps,  by  the  fermentation  of  the 
vegetable  substances  made  use  of  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  nests.  She  stations  herself 
near  the  place  to  watch  the  nest,  and  protect 
the  eggs  against  the  vultures  which  are  accus- 
tomed to  commit  depredations  upon  them 
whenever  opportunity  oflers.  When  hatched, 
the  young  alligators  are  from  five  to  six 
inches  in  length.  The  mother  leads  them  at 
once  to  the  water,  where  she  does  her  best  to 
defend  them  against  their  unnatural  progeni- 
tors, who  destroy  as  many  as  they  can  lay 
hold  upon.  Many  escape  the  jaws  of  the 
male  alligators,  only  to  fall  in'o  those  of  the 
numerous  ravenous  fishes  which  abound  in 
those  waters;  so  that  probably  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  those  that  are  hatched  live  to  reach 
their  full  growth.  Some  of  the  old  ones  are 
of  enormous  size  and  strength.  Bartram 
mentions  having  seen  them  twenty  feet  in 
length,  but  I  have  never  seen  one  quite  so 
large.  The  head  of  a  full  grown  one  is  about 
three  feet  long,  and  the  mouth  opens  nearly 
the  same  length.  The  whole  body  is  covered 
with  plates  or  squamse,  impenetrable,  at  a 
hundred  yards  distance,  to  a  rifle  ball, 
except  under  or  just  behind  the  forelegs,  and 
on  the  head. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  hatching-season,  for  I 
observed  many  egg-shells  scattered  about  on 
the  black,  oozy  ground,  and  numerous  young 
alligators,  under  cover  of  their  mothers,  swim- 
ming along  near  the  shore. 

The  breeze  had  gradually  died  away,  and  I 
was  floating  slowly  down  the  stream  with  an 
ebbing  tide.  Being  intently  engaged  in  ob- 
serving the  alligator's  encampment  on  shore, 
1  had  not  noted  the  movements  of  the  animals 
themselves  in  the  water,  till,  happening  to 
turn  my  head,  I  saw  two  very  large  ones  ap- 
proaching from  the  eastern  shore  in  different 
directions,  apparently  with  the  purpose  of  at- 
tacking me.  The  nearest  was  within  a  dozen 
yards  of  my  skiff.  I  .saw  at  once  that,  if  an 
attack  were  intended,  it  was  now  too  late  to 
attempt  an  escape  by  resorting  to  ray  oars  ;  so 
I  snatched  my  rifle  and  fired  at  once,  aiming 
at  his  eyes.  Fortunately,  I  was  cool  enough 
to  make  a  good  shot.     With  a  terrible  splash 
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the  monster  plunged  beneath  the  surface  and 
disappeared. 

My  second  assailant  paused  for  a  momeut 
at  the  sharp  crack  of  ray  rifle,  and  then  ad- 
vanced with  increased  rapidity,  as  if  to  take 
advantage  of  my  unprepared  condition.  My 
rifle  was  one  of  Howard's  breech-loaders,  and 
could  have  been  quickly  charged,  but  having 
had  no  apprehension  of  an  attack  from  ene- 
mies of  any  sort,  my  ammunition  was  not  at 
hand.  I  perceived  my  peril  in  an  instant. 
Seizing  a  boat-hook,  I  prepared  to  defend  my- 
.self  as  well  as  I  could,  for  I  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  animal's  hostile  intentions,  contra- 
ry as  its  conduct  was  to  my  previous  experi- 
ence of  alligator  policy.  Had  my  presence 
of  mind  deserted  me  for  a  moment,  I  think  I 
should  have  been  lost.  As  soon  as  the  animal 
came  within  reach,  I  struck  him  upon  the 
head  witli  tlie  armed  end  of  the  boat-hook, 
putting  all  the  strength  of  my  arms  into  the 
blow.  The  stroke  evidently  astonished,  if  it 
did  not  hurt  him,  for  he  drew  back  ibr  an  in- 
stant, and  then  plunged  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water,  passing  directly  under  the  boat, 
and  nearly  upsetting  it.  He  quickly  reap- 
peared on  the  other  side,  with  his  monstrous 
jaws  extended.  I  waited  until  he  was  close 
upon  me,  when  making  a  sudden  thrust,  I 
plunged  the  boat-hook  down  his  tliroat  The 
pole  was  At  once  wrenched  from  my  hands, 
but  the  alligator,  being  somewhat  disconcerted 
by  this  new  mode  of  defence,  and  not  being 
able  readily  to  disgorge  the  implement,  was 
put-  temporarily  hors  du  combat ;  so,  taking 
up  my  oars,  I  availed  myself  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  withdraw  as  rapidly  as  possible  toward 
the  mouth  of  the  creek.  This  was  hardly  the 
movememt  of  a  victor,  but  I  consoled  myself 
with  the  reflection  that  I  had  at  least  made, a 
good  fight  against  fearful  odds. 

Several  other  alligators  passed  quite  near 
me  during  my  passage  down  the  streaiji,  but  I 
was  not  again  attacked.  Getting  my  ammu- 
nition from  the  box  in  wliich  I  had  deposited 
it,  I  revenged  myself  by  firing  upon  all  who 
came  suflBciently  near,  but  only  occasionally 
with  effect. 

I  ate  my  supper  of  trout  with  a  good  appe- 
tite, made  my  bed  of  grass  under  a  clump  of 
wild  orange-trees,  and  slept  soundly  in  spite 
of  the  hooting  of  the  owls,  the  barking  of  the 
young  alligators,  and  the  terrible  roaring  of 
the  old  ones,  with  which  I  was  too  familiar 
to  be  much  disturbed  ;  but  the  cheerful  call  of 
the  wild  turkey-cocks  who  had  roosted  in  the 
neighboring  trees,  as  tliey  saluted  each  otlier 
at  daybreak  the  next  morning,  was  a  much 
pleasanter  sound  to  hear. — D.  H.  J.  in  Apple- 
tons'  Journal. 


THE  POET  ZOZIMUS. 

About  thirty-five  years  ago  a  tall  blind  man 
used  to  stand  at  the  corner  of  Essex  Bridge, 
Dublin,  singing  and  reciting  ballads  which, 


if  not  very  remarkable  for  wit,  were  more  or 
less  attractive  to  his  audience  on  account  of 
their  singularity.  The  Homeric  beggar  pos- 
sessed some  of  "the  sturdiness  of  Eddie  Ochil- 
tree, and  had  a  certain  pride  in  liis  calling,  and 
in  the  fact  of  his  being  looked  up  to  as  the  king 
of  street  minstrels.  Even  still,  in  Ireland, 
the  street  minstrel  pursues  his  occupation 
in  a  more  interesting  fashion  than  that  in 
which  the  same  business  is  carried  on  by  the 
ruffians  who  chant  vulgar  ribaldry  in  our 
lanes  or  public  parks  ;  but  in  the  days  when 
Zozimus  flourished,  the  craft  had  retained  an 
importance  derived  from  its  connection  with 
the  political  history  of  the  country.  It  is 
well  known  that  Swift  employed  the  Dublin 
ballad-singers  to  chant  and  hawk  about  some 
of  his  rhyming  squibs^  and  several  of  the 
chief  opponents  of  the  Union  engaged  the 
ragged  followers  of  the  gay  science  in  a  mu- 
sical crusade  against  the  Castle  authorities. 
The  poet  Zozimus  derived  his  name  from  the 
fact  of  his  having  composed  a  lyric  on  the 
discovery  in  the  desert  of  St.  Mary  of  Egypt, 
by  a  pious  ecclesiastic  called  Zozimus.  His 
biographer  informs  us  that  he  was  usually 
dressed  in  a  heavy,  coarse,  long-tailed  coat, 
and  a  very  much  worn  hat,  with  exceedingly 
strong  shoes.  He  recited  or  declaimed  pieces 
of  a  sacred  turn,  interspersed  with  odd  asides 
to  the  crowd,  and  always  introducing  himself 
with  a  sort  of  prologue  : 

Ye  sons  and  daughters  of  Erin  stand, 
Gather  round  poor  Zozimus,  yor  friend, 
Listen,  boys*  until  yer  hear 
My  charming  song. 

One  of  his  most  striking  and  effective  read- 
ings was  that  of  a  romantic  version  of  the 
story  of  Moses  in  the  bulrushes.  Tliis  he 
always  prefaced  by  inquiring,  "  Is  there  a 
crowd  about  me  now  ?  Is  there  any  black- 
guard heretic  listenin'  to  me  ?  "  Having  been 
satisfied  on  these  points,  Zozimus  is  reported 
to  have  delivered  a  series  of  stanzas  of  which 
the  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  : — 

In  Egypt's  land  upon  the  banks  of  Nile, 

King  )'haroah's  daugliter  went  to  bath  in  style; 

She  luk  her  dip,  then  wallced  unto  the  laud, 

And  to  dry  her  royal  pelt,  she  ran  along  the  strand. 

A  bulrush  tripped  her,  whereupon  she  saw 

A  smiling  babby  in  a  wad  o'  straw. 

She  t\ilc  it  up,  and  ^nid  with  accents  mild, 

"  ' Tarc-and-ageifi,  (/iris,  which  av yees  oicns  the  child  f  " 

Zozimus  could  sing  of  his  gai'ret,  as  gaily 
as  Beranger : — 

Gather  round  ine  boys,  will  ycz  ^i. 

Gather  round  me 
And  hear  what  I  have  to  say, 

Before  oulii  Sallly  brings  me 
My  bread  and  jug  of  tay. 

1  live  in  Kaddle  alley, 
Of  l-ilackpltH  near  the  Comb; 

With  luy  poor  wife  called  Sally, 
In  a  narrow,  dirty  room. 

The  Roet,  living  in  the  O't'onnell  era  was 
a  great  admirer  of  the  agitator,  and  celebrated 
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O'Connell's  election  to  the  mayoralty  with 
much  enthusiasm.  Zozimus  died  on  Friday, 
April  3,  1S46.  A  priest  who  went  to  visit 
him  found  the  bard  in  a  miserable  room,  lying 
on  a  straw  pallet  and  surrounded  by  a  horde 
of  ballad  singers,  to  whom  it  seems  he  was 
teacliing  the  doggerel  that  was  no  longer  of 
much  use  to  him.  "  How  are  you,  Mike  ?  " 
said  the  priest.  ''  I'm  dictatin',"  was  the 
characteristic  reply  of  the  minstrel.  He  had 
a  grand  wake  and  a  funeral,  which  no  doubt 
Zozimus  would  have  enjoyed,  but  for  the  in- 
active part  he  Avas  compelled  to  take  in  it.  A 
periodical  in  Dublin  has  been  recently  started 
in  the  name  of  the  gifted  mendicant,  and  be- 
yond a  question  Zozimus  deserves  a  centenary 
festival  of  some  sort  from  his  countrymen, 
who  have  only  lately  made  an  efibrt  to  rescue 
his  memory  from  oblivion. ^Pa/i  3Iall  Gazette. 


"ONLY  A  WOMAN'S  HAIR." 

After  Swift's  death,  there  was  found  in  his  writing- 
desk  a  tress  of  Stella's  hair.  On  the  paper  enclosing 
it  there  was  written  : — "Only  a  woman's  hair. 

"Only  a  woman's  hair?" 

A  seal,  a  sign. 
Nerving  the  knightly  arm 

In  Palestine. 

"Only  a  woman's  hair?" 

Beside  their  lore 
Pale  students  lay  the  pledge, 

And  strive  the  more. 

"Only  a  woman's  hair  ?" 

Old  men  depart, 
Fumbling  one  little  tress 

Held  to  the  heart. 

"Only  a  woman's  hair?" 

Gage  of  fond  trust. 
Buried  with  stalwart  forms. 

Crumbling  to  dust. 

"Only  a  woman's  hair?" 

Was  this  a  gibe, — 
A  bitter  sneer  ? — if  so. 

Shame  on  the  scribe. 

"Only  a  woman's  hair  ?" 

Was  this  a  sigh 
Borne  on  the  midnight  surge 

Of  memory  ? 

"Only  a  woman's  hair  ?" 

Lo  !  there  be  times 
When  wailing  music  clings 

To  mocking  rhymes. 

"Only  a  woman's  hair?" 

Strange  it  appears 
That  he  should  nurse  a  jest 

So  many  years. 

"Only  a  woman's  hair?" 

Dead  Stella's  hair : 
If  he  had  meant  a  jest. 

Why  all  that  care  ? 


''Only  a  woman's  hair?" 
True — naught  beside  ; 

And  yet 't  was  something  more 
When  Stella  died. 

"Only  a  woman's  hair?" 

A  woman's  hair  : 
A  moan  from  out  the  Past ; — 

A  woman's  hair  ! 


A  WORD  TO  FARMERS'  GIRLS. 

It  was  intimated  in  a  former  article  ad- 
dressed to  the  boys,  that  the  girls  might  ex- 
pect something  especially  for  them. 

It  is  generally  expected  that  the.  daughters 
of  farmers  will  help  their  mothers.  If  they 
do  not,  there  are  at  least  two  reasons  which 
may  be  given — one  is  that  the  mothers  prefer 
to  do  the  work  themselves,  and  let  the  girls 
do  nothing,  and  the  other,  that  the  latter  are 
unwilling  to  go  into  the  kitchen  or  dairy. 
Now,  there  is  wrong  in  both,  if  it  is  true  as 
above  stated.  There  is  nothing  more  con- 
ducive to  health  than  the  ordinary  house- 
work upon  a  farm.  I  say  ordinary,  because 
anything  that  involves  heavy  lifting  should 
never  be  required  of  a  Voman.  The  art  of 
making  good  bread  is  a  rare  accomplishment, 
and  requires  as  much  good  sense  and  appli- 
cation as  the  ability  to  play  the  guitar,  or 
pianoforte. 

Again,  after  the  hou.sework  is  done  for  the 
day,  much  can  be  done  by  the  girls  towards 
cultivating  flowers  in  the  door-yard.  In  a 
village,  or  city,  the  lots  are  often  so  small 
that  no  room  is  afforded  for  flowers.  On  the 
farm  there  is  always  room  enough,  and  no 
excuse  can  be  offered  why  they  should  not  be 
cultivated.  There  is  not  only  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  beautiful  mounds  and  borders, 
but  the  care  requisite  in  training  them  has  a 
tendency  to  cultivate  a  correct  taste  in  every- 
thing else.  If  the  front  yard  looks  nicely, 
the  house  will  be  apt  to  present  the  same  ap- 
pearance. Flowers  outside  will  stimulate  a 
taste  for  pictures  inside  the  house.  There  is 
nothing  which  produces  so  favorable  impres- 
sion upon  a  passer  by,  as  to  see  flowers 
growing  in  front  of  a  farm  house.  There  is 
no  way  in  which  a  farm  house  can  be  made 
to  resemble  a  city ,  residence  better  than  to 
devote  a  space  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers 
and  ornamental  shrubs.  Again,  there  is  no 
better  way  for  the  girls  to  render  the  farm 
home  attractive  to  their  brothers,  than  to  se- 
cure their  concurrence  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
flower  garden.  A  taste  for  flowers,  will  tend 
to  render  the  boys  more  gentle,  and  fitter 
companions  for  their  sisters.  They  will  be 
less  disposed  to  wander  off  upon  the  hills  with 
gun  in  hand,  if  the  young  ladies  will  seek  to 
render  home  attractive. 

Much  might  be  added  to  the  foregoing  re- 
marks, but  this  article  is  already  too  long  for 
these  columns. 
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The  subject  may  be  resumed  in  a  future 
number,  and  these  cursory  remarks  will  be 
closed  by  quoting  the  saying  of  some  writer 
in  addressing  girls  :  "  Love  your  father,  and 
help  your  mother." — Grange  Outlook. 


HOW    CLIMATE  LIMITS   CIVILIZA- 
TION. 

Here  the  fact  we  have  to  note  is  that,  where 
the  temperature  which  man's  vital  functions 
require  can  be  maintained  with  difficulty, 
social  evolution  is  not  possible.  There  can 
be  neither  a  suflSicient  surplus  power  in  each 
individual  nor  a  sufficient  number  of  indi- 
viduals. Not  only  are  the  energies  of  the 
Esquimaux  expended  mainly  in  defending 
himself  against  the  loss  of  heat,  and  in  laying 
up  stores  by  which  he  may  continue  to  do  this 
during  the  arctic  night,  but  his  physiological 
processes  are  greatly  modified  to  the  same  end. 
Without  fuel,  and,  indeed,  unable  to  burn 
within  his  snow-hut  anything  more  than  an 
oil-lamp,  lest  the  walls  should  melt,  he  has  to 
keep  up  that  bodily  warmth  which  even  his 
thick  fur  dress  fails  to  retain,  by  devouring 
vast  quantities  of  blubber  and  oil ;  and  his 
digestive  system,  heavily  taxed  in  providing 
the  wherewith  to  meet  excessive  loss  by  radia- 
tion, supplies  less  material  for  other  vital 
purposes.  This  great  physiological  cost  of 
individual  life,  indirectly  checking  the  multi- 
plication of  individuals,  arrests  social  evolu- 
tion. 

A  kindred  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is 
shown  us  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  by  the 
still  more  miserable  Fuegians.  Living  nearly 
unclothed  in  a  region  of  continual  storms  of 
rain  and  snow,  which  their  wretched  dwellings 
of  sticks  and  grass  do  not  exclude,  and  having 
little  food  but  fish  and  moUusks,  these  beings, 
described  as  scarcely  human  in  appearance, 
have  such  difficulty  in  preserving  the  vital 
balance  in-  face  of  the  rapid  escape  of  heat, 
that  the  surplus  for  individual  development 
is  narrowly  restricted,  and,  by  consequence, 
the  surplus  for  producing  and  rearing  new 
individuals.  Hence  the  numbers  remain  too 
small  for  exhibiting  any  thing  beyond  inci- 
pient social  existence. 

Though,  in  some  tropical  regions,  an  oppo- 
site extreme  of  temperature  so  far  impedes 
the  vital  actions  as  to  impede  social  develop- 
ment, yet  hindrance  from  this  cause  seems 
exceptional  and  relatively  uniini)ortant.  Life 
in  general,  and  mammalian  life  along  with  it, 
is  great  in  quantity,  as  well  as  individually 
high,  in  localities  tiiat  are  among  the  hottest. 
Tiie  inertness  and  silence  during  tiie  noontide 
glare  in  such  localities  do,  indeed,  furnish 
evidence  of  enervation ;  but  in  cooler  parts 
of  the  twenty-four  hours  there  is  a  compensa- 
ting energy.  And  if  it  is  true  that  varieties 
of  llie  liuman  race,  adapted  to  these  localities, 
show  us,  in  comparison  with  ourselves,  some 


indolence,  this  does  not  seem  greater  than,  or 
even  equal  to,  the  indolence  of  the  primitive 
man  in  temperate  climates. 

Contemplated  in  the  mass,  the  facts  do  not 
countenance  the  current  idea  that  great  heat 
hinders  progress.  Many  societies  have  arisen 
in  hot  climates,  and  in  hot  climates  have 
reached  large  and  complex  growths.  All  our 
earliest  recorded  cis'ilizations  belonged  to 
regions  which,  if  not  tropical,  almost  equal 
the  tropics  in  height  of  temperature.  India 
and  Southern  China,  as  still  existing,  show  us 
great  .social  evolutions  within  the  tropics. 
And,  beyond  this,  the  elaborate  architectural 
remains  of  Java  and  of  Cambodia  yield 
proofs  of  otlier  tropical  civilizations  in  the 
East ;  while  the  extinct  societies  of  Central 
America,  Mexico,  and  Peru,  need  but  be 
named  to  make  it  manifest  that  in  the  New 
World,  also,  there  were  in  past  times  great 
advances  in  hot  regions. — Popular  Science 
Monthly. 


MRS.  SMITH  ON  THE  GRANGE. 

Oh,  ho  !  .so  you've  been  to  that  old  Grange, 
have  you  ?  Pretty  time  of  night  to  come  home, 
isn't  it?  Midnight  if  a  minute!  I  wish  the 
Grange  and  all  the  Granges  were  blown  up. 

No,  sir,  you  needn't  make  any  excuses  at 
all.  Business  detained  you  !  couldn't  leave  ! 
had  to  watch  at  the  bedside  of  a  sick  brother ! 
Sick  brother  !  Sick  fiddle  stick  !  Sick  sister 
would  be  nearer  the  truth,  I  expect ;  and  your 
poor,  patient  wife  at  home  slaving  for  you  to 
spend  your  money  on  Grange  dinners.  Grange 
balls,  and  what  not.  You'd  better  spend  it 
for  shoes,  chignons  and  ruffs,  for  your  suffer- 
ing family.  You've  been  drinking,  too  !  Don't 
tell  me  you  haven't.  I  say  you  have!  So 
please  don't  contradict  me  again.  W^asn't 
contradicting  me?  Boo,  hoo  I  Oh  tiiat  I 
should  have  lived  to  see  the  day  that  my  own 
husband  should  call  me  a  liar. 

You'll  be  the  death  of  me  yet,  and  then 
what'U  become  of  the  children,  when  their 
dear  mother  is  gone  and  their  father  is  run- 
ning every  night  to  some  Grange?  I'm  just 
mad  because  you  didn't  take  me  with  you,  am 
I  ?  You  asked  me  to  go,  did  you  ?  No  you 
didn't.  Oh,  its  too  late  to  invite  me  now.  I'll 
not  go  a  step  ;  no,  sir,  I'll  die  first. 

And,  Mr.  Smith,  I  tell  you  you've  got  to 
stay  at  home  ;  you  shan't  go  to  another  Grange 
meeting.  Won't  ask  me?  I'll  show  you.  I'll 
lock  you  in  a  room,  and  throw  the  key  in  the 
well;  I'll  cripple  the  horses!  I'll— I'll  do 
something  terrible  or  my  name  isn't  Sarah 
Smith,  see  if  I  don't.  Jump  out  of  the  win- 
dow, will  you  ?  No  you  won't.  I'm  not  going 
to  have  my  rights  trampled  on  by  you,  if  yoti 
are  a  Patron— and  I'll  not  attend  to  my  own 
business.  If  it  isn't  my  business  to  know 
where  and  how  you  spend  your  time,  I'd 
like  to  know  what  is.     I'd  be  ashamed  to  talk 
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to  my  wife  as  you  are  doing.  I'm  iloing  the 
talking,  ami?  I'm  not  any  such  tiling.  If 
you  don't  husli  up  I'll  push  you  out  of  bed, 
and  you  may  take  up  your  lodging  at  the 
Grange,  as  well  as  your  board. 

A  report  was  heard,  resembling  that  of  a 
lieavy  body  coming  in  contact  with  a  hard 
surfiice.  It  might  have  been  Smith  falling 
upon  the  floor — but  then  it  might  not. 


IRISH  LADIES. 


Physically,  Irish  women  (says  a  writer) 
are  probably  the  finest  race  in  tlie  world — I 
mean  taller,  better  limbed  and  chested,  larger 
eyed,  and  with  more  luxuriant  hair,  and  freer 
action,  than  any  other  nation  I  have  observed. 
The  Pha?nician  and  Spanish  blood,  which  has 
run  hundreds  of  years  in  their  veins,  still 
kindles  its  dark  fire  in  their  eyes,  and  with 
the  vivacity  of  the  Northern  mind,  and  the 
bright  color  of  the  Northern  skin,  these 
Southern  qualities  iningle  in  most  admirable 
and  superb  harmony.  The  idea  we  form  of 
Italian  and  Grecian  beauty  is  never  realized 
in  Greece  and  Italy  ;  but  we  find  it  in  Ire- 
land, heightened  and  exceeded.  Cheeks  and 
lips  of  the  delicacy  and  bright  tint  of  carna- 
tion, with  snowy  teeth  and  eyebrows  of  jet, 
are  what  we  should  look  for  on  the  palette  of 
Apelles,  could  we  recall  the  painter  and  re- 
animate his  far-famed  models ;  and  these 
varied  charms,  united,  fall  very  commonly 
to  the  share  of  the  fair  Milesian.  Modest  to 
a  proverb,  the  Irish  woman  is  as  unsuspect- 
ing of  an  impropriety  as  if  it  were  an  impos- 
sible thing;  and  she  is  as  fearless  and  joyous 
as  a  midshiiJman,  and  sometimes  as  noisy.  In 
a  ball  room  she  looks  ill  dressed,  not  because 
her  dress  is  ill  put  on,  but  because  she  dances, 
not  glides,  sits  down  without  care,  pulls  her 
flowers  to  pieces,  and  if  her  head-dress  incom- 
modes her  she  will  give  it  a  pull  or  push. 
If  she  is  offended,  she  asks  for  an  explana- 
tion. If  she  does  not  understand  you,  she 
confesses  her  ignorance.  If  she  wishes  to  see 
you  next  day  she  will  tell  you  how  and  when. 
She  is  a  child  of  nature,  and  children  are  not 
"  stylish." 


.     THE  HEART  OF  A  WOMAN. 

Examples  of  cloistered  women  prove  that 
love,  however  hidden  or  disguised,  is  the  pole 
star  of  every  woman's  heaven.  From  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  the  line  of  affection  is 
unbroken.  It  begins  with  the  mother  and 
the  doll,  and  ends  with  man  or  God,  (these 
are  easily  convertible  to  her. )  often  the  God 
in  man,  or  the  man  in  God.  She  instinctively 
and  involuntarily  idealizes,  and  from  her 
idealization  ascends  her  worship.  Supremely 
personal,  she  wants  personality.  If  it  be 
lacking  she  creates  it.  Emblems  help  her  to 
do  this  ;  hence  she  delights  in  emblems.     Shg 
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hates  abstractions ;  they  are  meaningless  to 
her.  The  concrete  is  the  food  of  her  heart ; 
she  would  not  barter  a  flush  of  sentiment  for 
a  field  of  science.  A  slight  caress  is  dearer 
than  a  principle  of  devotion.  She  is  a  poet 
and  an  artist  from  her  passion  for. beauty  and 
her  joy  in  form.  Manners,  modes,  graces, 
colors,  perfumes,  sounds,  stir  and  intoxicate 
her.  She  is  sovereignly  sensuous,  and  yet 
profoundly  .spiritual.  Full  of  outward  in- 
consistencies, she  has  yet  inner  harmonies  to 
which  man  is,  in  a  double  sense,  a  stranger. 
Her  heart  and  conscience  are  such  neighbors 
that  the  troubles  of  one  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  other.  Her  friendship,  reverence,  wor- 
ship, consecration,  sacrifice,  spring  from  the 
same  source. 


THE  LAUGHING  PLANT. 

The  London  Garden  copies  from  Palgraves 
work  on  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia,  an  ac- 
count of  a  plant  whose  seeds  produce  effects 
similar  to  those  of  laughing  gas.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  Arabia.  A  dwarf  variety  of  it  is  found 
at  Kaseem,  and  another  variety  at  Oman, 
which  attains  to  a  height  of  from  three  to  four 
feet,  with  woody  stems,  wide-spreading 
branches,  and  bright  green  foliage.  Its 
flowers  are  produced  in  clusters,  and  are  of  a 
bright  yellow  color.  The  seed  pods  are  soft 
and  woolly  in  texture,  and  contain  two  or 
three  black  seeds  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
French  bean.  Their  flavor  is  a  little  like  that 
of  opium,  and  their  taste  is  sweet ;  the  odor 
from  them  produces  a  sickening  sensation  and 
is  slightly  oliensive.  These  seeds  contain  the 
essential  property  of  this  extraordinary  plant, 
and,  when  pulverized  and  taken  in  small 
doses,  operate  upon  a  person  in  a  most  pecu- 
liar manner.  He  begins  to  laugh  loudly, 
boisterously ;  then  he  sings,  dances,  and  cuts 
all  manner  of  fantastic  capers.  Such  extrav- 
agance of  gesture  and  manner  was  never  pro- 
duced by  any  other  kind  of  dosing.  The 
effect  continues  about  an  hour,  and  the  patient 
is  uproariously  comical.  When  the  excite- 
ment ceases,  the  exhausted  exhibitor  falls  into 
a  deep  sleep,  which  continues  for  an  hour  or 
more  ;  and  when  he  awakens,  he  is  utterly 
unconscious  that  any  such  demonstrations 
have  been  enacted  by  him.  We  usually  say 
that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  ;  but 
this  peculiar  plant,  recently  discovered,  as  it 
exercises  the  most  extraordinary  influence 
over  the  human  brain,  demands  from  men  of 
science  a  careful  investigation. 


Treatment  of  Erysipelas. — The-3fedi- 
cal  Record  states  that  in  the  Brooklyn  City 
Hospital  the  following  has  proved  efScacious 
as  a  local  application  in  erysipelas  :  Acetate 
of  lead,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  camphor,  each 
twenty  grains,  water  one  pint. 
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Our.  Young  Folks. 

A  CHRISTMAS  STORY. 

FOK   THE   YOUXG   FoLKS. 

Come,  gather   'round   me,  pretty   folks,   and 

hear  a  Christmaa  tale. 
Of  a  little  boy  who  lies  this  night,  weary,  thin 

and  pale, 
Beneath   a  tattered   blanket,  upon   a  scanty 

bed, 
So  sick  with  cold  and  hunger,  he  cannot  lift 

his  head. 

His  father  kind  to  heaven  went,  five  years  ago 

last  Spring, 
And  there  he'll  dwell  forevermore,  with  Jesus 

Christ  the  King — 
His  mother,  wild  with  sorrow,  and  worn  with 

want  and  pain. 
Is  lying  there  beside  him,  never  to  rise  again, 

'Till  the  Master  sends  an  angel  to  summon  her 

away, 
To  that  bright  home  in  heaven,  where  there's 

everlasting  day : 
But  tell   me,  gleeful  prattlers,  when  she  is 

dead  and  gone. 
Who'll  love  the  little  orphan,  so  early  left 

alone? 

If  you'll  go  around  the   city  wherein  your 

parents  live, 
Pi.rchance,    you  can   some  helpless  child  a 

blessed  shelter  give. 
H;  w  Jesus  Christ  will  love  you,  how  your 

own  hearts  will  glow. 
With  many  sweet  emotions,  as  i)ure  as  winter's 

snow. 

Oh  !  merry  boys  and  gentle  girls,  with  jetty 
hair  and  eyes, 

(And  you  with  glittering  ringlets,  and  orbs 
like  summer  skies,) 

Why  don't  you  love  the  homeless — the  Sa- 
viour's famished  lambs? 

Why  don't  you  feed  and  clothe  them,  or  give 
to  them  some  almb  ? 

The  little  boy  I  mentioned,  has  nothing  to  eat 

to  night, 
While    all   within   your   cheerful   homes   is 

warm,  and  clean,  and  bright, 
No  Santa  Claus  will  give  him  sweet  sugar- 
plums and  cake- 
Pray  go  and   find  him  quickly,    some  little 
comforts  take.  Zaidee. 


looking  little  fellow,  accompanied  by  his 
aunt,  in  lieu  of  faitiiless  parents  by  whom  he 
had  been  abandoned. 

"Looking  at  tbis  little  waif,  the  merchant 
in  the  store  pronijitly  said,  'Can't  take  him — 
place  all  full.     Beside.s,  he  is  too  small.' 

''I  know  he  is  small,"  said  the  woman,  'but 
he  is  willing  and  faitliful.' 

"  There  was  a  twinkle  in  the  boy's  eyes 
which  made  the  merchant  think  again.  A 
partner  in  the  firm  volunteered  to  remark 
tliat  he  did  not  see  what  they  wanted  of  such 
a  boy  ;  he  wasn't  bigger  than  a  pint  of  cider. 
But  after  consultation,  the  boy  was  set  to 
work. 

"  A  few  days  later  a  call  vyas  made  on  the 
boys  in  the  store  for  some  one  to  stay  all  night. 
The  prompt  response  of  the  little  fellow  con- 
trasted well  with  the  reluctance  of  others.  In 
the  middle  of  the  night  the  merchant  looked 
in  to  see  if  all  was  right  in  the  store,  and 
presently  discovered  his  youthful  protege  busy 
scissoring  labels.  'What  are  you  doing?' 
said  he.     '  I  did  not  tell  you  to  "work  nights.' 

"I  know  you  did  not  tell  me  so;  but  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  be  doing  something.' 

"  In  the  morning  the  cashier  got  orders  to 
'  double  that  boy's  wages,  for  he  is  •zvilUng.' 

"  Only  a  few  weeks  elapsed  before  a  show  of 
wild  beasts  passed  tlirough  the  streets  ;  and, 
very  naturally,  all  hands  in  the  store  rushed 
to  witness  the  spectacle.  A  thief  saw  his 
opportunity,  and  entered  in  a  rear  door  to 
seize  something,  but  in  a  twinkling  found 
himself  firmly  clutched  by  the  diminutive 
clerk  aforesaid,  and,  after  a  struggle  was 
captured.  Not  only  was  a  robbery  prevented, 
but  valuable  articles  taken  from  other  stores 
were  recovered.  When  asked  by  the  merchant 
why  he  stayed  behind  to  watch  when  all  others 
quit  their  work,  the  reply  was:  'You  told  me 
never  to  leave  the  store  when  others  were 
absent;  and  I  though  I'd  stay.'  Orders  were 
immediately  given  once  more,  'Double  that 
boy's  wages ;  he  is  trillim/  and  faithful.'  In 
18G9,  that  boy  was  receiving  a  salary  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars;  and,  in  1870,  had  be- 
come a  partner  in  the  establishment." — 
Evangelist. 


A  TRUSTY  BOY. 


"  A  few  years  ago,"  says  a  New  York  paper, 
"  a  large  drug  firm  in  this  city  advertised  for 
a  boy.  Next  day  the  store  was  thronged  with 
applicants,  and  among  them  came  a  queer- 


ALWAYS  SPEAK  THE  TRUTH. 

Tom  Quaylc  had  come  to  spend  his  lioli- 
days  with  his  grand fatlior,  who  was  an  old 
soldier,  with  a  })ension  for  good  and  faithful 
service.  Grandfather  Quayie  lived  in  a  pret- 
ty cottage,  to  whicii  he  and  his  good  old  dame 
often  welcomed  their  children  and  grand- 
children. (Jrandfatlior  Quayie  had  a  good 
many  strong  feelings,  and  perhaps  one  of  his 
strongest  feeling  was  his  hatred  of  anything 
like  a  lie. 

One  day  Tom  was  telling  liim  a  story  of  a 
scrape  that  some  of  his  school-fellows  had 
got  into,  and  how   they   had  escaped  punish- 
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ment  by  making  an  excuse,  which  the  master 
understooil,  as  they  intended  he  should,  in 
one  sense,  in  whicii  it  was  not  true,  thoti.i^li 
the  aetnal  words  could  bear  another  meaning 
wliich  was  true. 

Tom  chuckled  over  tliis  cleverness,  as  he 
thought  it,  of  his  companions,  but  his  grand- 
father looked  grave,  and  said,  "  Tom,  my  boy, 
never  laugh  at  a  lie ;  and  remember  that  the 
essence  of  a  lie  is  the  wish  to  deceive.  If  you 
purposely  use  words  that  you  know  others 
will  take  in  a  meaning  that  misleads  them, 
that  is  as  much  a  lie  as  if  you  spoke  a  plain 
falsehood.  There  are  no  such  things  as 
'  white  lies ; '  all  lies  are  black  and  stain 
your  own  soul.  Believe  the  word  of  an  old 
soldier,  Tom,  no  really  brave  man  will  stoop 
to  tell  a  lie.  It  is  a  mean,  cowardly  vice, 
which  is  very  displeasing  to  God,  and  which 
all  good  men  hate.  Speak  the  truth  whatever 
happens  to  you,  and  you  will  please  God  and 
gain  the  favor  of  your  neighbors." 


LEARNED  BIRDS. 


The  Baltimore  American  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  a  troupe  of  trained  Java  spar- 
rows and  paroquets  now  exhibiting  in  the 
streets  of  that  city  :  "  When  a  suitable  place 
is  found,  a  circular  table  is  opened,  and  the 
birds  turned  loose  upon  it.  They  manifest 
no  fear  at  the  crowd,  and  do  not  offer  to  es- 
cape. The  performance  consists  of  ringing 
bells,  trundling  small  wheelbarrows,  slack 
wire  walking,  firing  off  pistols,  dancing, 
swinging  each  other  in  small  swings,  an  ex- 
cellent imitation  of  a  trapeze  performance, 
and  a  number  of  other  equally  interesting 
tricks.  Tji8  most  wonderful  part  of  the  per- 
formance, however,  is  done  by  a  paroquet. 
The  bird  walks  to  the  centre  of  the  table, 
and,  after  bowing  to  the  crowd,  seats  himself 
on  a  chair  near  a  bell.  To  the  clapper  of  the 
bell  there  is  attached  a  small  cord,  and  any 
one  in  the  crowd  is  allowed  to  ask  the  bird  to 
strike  any  number  of  times  upon  the  bell.  If 
asked  to  strike  ten  times,  he  leaves  the  chair, 
seizes  the  bell-rope  and  pulls  it  ten  times, 
after  wiiich  he  bows  and  returns  to  his  seat. 
This  was  repeated  a  great  many  times,  and, 
with  one  exception,  the  bird  made  no  mistake. 
The  bird  will  strike  twenty-seven  times,  but 
after  that  he  refuses;  and  his  owner  states 
that  he  has  worked  nearly  a  year  to  get  this 
bird  to  strike  up  to  thirty,  but  it  appears  that 
his  memory  gives  out  at  that  point,  and  it  is 
unable  to  count  further." 


THE  FAN  PALM. 


The  fan  palm  is  found  in  greatest  abund- 
ance in  the  warmer  portions  of  South  America 
and  the  East  Indies.  It  usually  grows  in 
groups,  and  lives  to  the  age  of  a  century  and 
a  half.     The  wild  tribes  of  Guaraunes,  who 


live  near  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  derive 
their  entire  .■sustenance  from  this  tree.  They 
suspend  mats  made  of  the  stalks  of  the  leaves 
fi-om  stem  to  stem,  and  during  the  long  rainy 
season,  when  the  delta  is  overllowed,  they  re- 
side entirely  in  the  trees;  by  raeansofthe.se 
mats  keeping  warm  and  dry,  and  living  among 
their  leafy  bowers  as  securely  as  if  they  be- 
longed to  the  monkey  tribe.  Their  hanging 
huts  arc  partially  covered  with  clay  ;  the  fire 
for  cooking  islighted  on  the  lower  story,  and 
the  traveler,  in  sailing  along  the  river  by 
night,  sees  the  flames  in  long  rows,  looking  as 
if  suspended  in  the  air.  The  fruit  of  this  same 
tree  supplies  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
huts,  the  sap  makes  a  pleasant  drink,  the  blos- 
soms sometimes  form  an  agreeable  salad,  and 
the  pith  of  the  stem  contains  at  certain  sea- 
sons a  sort  of  sago-like  meal,  with  which  to 
vary  their  bill  of  fare.— St.  Nicholas. 


j^HYSiCAL  Culture. 

FOOD  AND  HEALTH. 
A  lady  who  finds  her  health,  complexion 
and  general  physical  condition  not  satisfac- 
tory, writes  to  the  editor  of  Harper's  Bazar 
for  advice.  The  hints  she  gets  in  reply  are 
so  full  of  good  sense  and  so  generally  appli- 
cable, that  our  fair  readers  may  also,  if  they 
will,  turn  them  to  profit  by  a  personal  appli- 
cation. We  condense  the  article  somewhat 
for  want  of  room  : 

Good  Food  for  Good  Digestion. 

Digestion — that  is  thegood  that  food  does — 
depends  on  quantity,  quality,  and  variety. 
Some  food  is  excellent  of  its  kind,  but  is  not 
what  the  body  needs  and  the  appetite  craves. 
Boiled  beef  and  light  pot-pie  and  corn-starch 
pudding  may  be  very  nice  in  themselves,  but 
when  a  nervous,  overwrought  system  longs 
for  cooling  acids  to  allay  the  feverishness 
within,  and  for  the  strong  juices  of  roast 
meat  well  savored  with  herbs  and  condiments 
that  gently  soothe  and  stimulate,  this  whole- 
some dinner  might  be  half  thrown  away  for 
the  good  it  will  do.  The  American,  with  a 
cool  climate  and  constant  work,  needs  the 
best  feeding  in  the  world  to  supply  force  to 
brain  and  hand.  The  complaint  most  people 
make  of  their  food  is  that  it  lacks  seasoning, 
which  shows  that  precisely  those  elements  are 
left  out  which  feed  the  nerves,  correct  the 
bile,  and  strengthen  the  blood. 

Why  Food  Tastes  Good. 
Indigestion  springs  not  so  much  from  things 
that    taste   good — the    flavors    with    lemons, 
white   wine,   tarragon,  thyme,  bay   leaf,  and 
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clove,  from  the  brown  roast  and  piquant  fish 
dressings,  the  salads  and  dressings,  which 
mightily  feed  and  develop  both  brain  and 
heart,  as  it  does  from  the  sonpcon  of  sourness 
in  the  slack-baked  loaf,  from  the  watery  po- 
tatoe  ready,  in  the  warmth  of  the  stomach,  to 
ferment  like  yeast,  from  the  tough  or  dry 
meat,  and  the  indiflerent  pastry.  Things  taste 
good  because  they  are  good  for  the  body,  and 
the  Appetite  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  an  un- 
erring purveyor.  So  Leonetta  must  provide 
herself  with  plenty  of  the  most  tempting 
food,  and  coax  her  appetite  with  what  it  likes 
best.  Perhaps  she  will  fancy  one  particular 
relish  and  nothing  else.  If  so,  let  her  make 
her  living  of  it,  no  matter  if  it  is  coddled 
apples,  grape  jam,  giblet  soup,  or  chicken 
dressing.  Very  likely  she  needs  the  acids,  or 
the  oils,  or  the  spice,  to  correctsome  morbid 
secretion,  and  when  things  are  set  right  the 
appetite  will  turn  with  new  vigor  to  other 
food. 

Simple  Food  and  Good  CooJcery. 

The  advice  constantly  given  by  writers  on 
hygiene  is  to  live  on  simple  food  ;  and  it  is 
very  good  advice  if  properly  understood  and 
rightly  carried  out;  but  while  nothing  is  so 
excellent  as  simple  food,  nothing  is  so  difficult 
to  "prepare,  and  even  Graham  muffins  and 
stewed  apples  are  abominable,  if  badly  cooked. 
In  simple  dishes  everything  depends  on  the 
cooking,  as  there  are  no  spices  to  disguise  it. 
The  favorite  muffins  of  Graham  flour  are  a 
crowningtestofa  cook's  skill.  These  "gems," 
as  sentimental  reformers  have  christened 
them,  are  probably  so  called  from  their  hard- 
ness, one  suggests,  while  gnawing  away  at 
their  tough  crust,  and  pasty  inside.  If  stirred 
up,  after  the  oven  is  very  hot,  beaten  three 
minutes,  and  set  in  hot  pans,  thinly  filled  to 
catch  the  most  powerful  heat  next  to  burning 
they  will  come  out  brown,  sweet,  and  fragrant 
enough  to  tempt  an  epicure.  But  if  the  pans 
are  too  full,  or  the  heat  a  degree  too  low,  or 
there  is  a  slight  delay  before  the  oven  is 
ready,  there  is  nothing  more  soggy  and  indi- 
gestible than  these  "gems."  So  with  those 
simplest  afl'airs,  gruel  and  mush.  The  sauce- 
pan or  porringer  must  be  delicately  nice,  the 
quality  of  the  meal  good,  the  soupcon  of  salt 
exact,  the  water  boiling  hard  as  the  meal  or 
grits  go  in,  and  kept  boiling,  the  longer  the 
better.  These  are  preparations  vihieh  nobody  hid 
a  lady  can  make  rightly,  so  much  refinement 
and  judgment  are  needed  for  their  perfection. 

Fine  Flour  TJnnutritious. 

A  very  large  part  of  ])cople's  food  consists 
of  flour  in  some  shape,  and  this  should  con- 
tain the  best  of  the  grain.  Fine  Hour  is  only 
the  starch  of  the  wheat,  which  creates  fat  in 
some  degree,  but  does  not  give  strength. 
Every   kernel   consists   of    three    parts — the 


hull,  which  does  not  nourish  at  all,  the 
starch  in  the  center,  which  is  partly  nutri- 
tious, and  the  gluten  between  the  two,  which 
furnishes  brain  and  muscle  power.  For  a 
weak  prejudice  in  favor  of  white  bread,  half 
Christendom  throws  away  the  best  of  its 
wheat.  White  bread  is  really  so  poor  in 
nourishment  that  children  fed  largely  on  it 
are  sure  to  be  weak  and  pale,  and  if  fed  wholly 
with  it,  they  would  waste  and  starve  to  death. 
But  brown  flour  is  rich  in  wliat  makes  flesh 
and  strength — richer,  indeed,  than  any  other 
kind  of  food. 

Cracked  Wheat  and  Good  Bread. 

The  crushed  white  wheat  sold  by  grocers  is 
one  of  the  best  articles,  as  all  disagreeable 
parts  of  the  grain  are  left  out,  and  when  boiled 
a  long  time,  (speaking  only  as  gourmands, 
and  without  a  spark  of  hygienic  enthusia.-^m), 
this  breakfast  dish  may  be  called  delicious. 
The  best  bread,  in  point  of  taste,  is  baked 
next  the  fire,  or  in  brick  or  cast-iron  ovens, 
by  which  a  greater  degree  of  heat  attacks  the 
dough,  and  transforms  it  into  richer  sweetness 
than  the  common  way  of  baking.  As  country 
people  say,  it  takes  the  sweetness  of  the  fire. 

Variety  of  Food. 

Women  of  intelligence  share  the  preference 
for  a  coarse  and  perfect  diet,  to  which  the 
upper  classes  of  England  owe  their  fine  de- 
velopment of  muscle  and  marble  complex- 
ions. It  will  not  do  to  live  on  any  one  arti- 
cle, however  wholesome;  and  it  is  firmly  be- 
lieved that  a  variety  of  well-flavored  food  is 
indispensable  to  the  best  condition  of  mind 
and  body.  Leoiu tti  may  make  her  cracked 
wheat  into  the  old  English  frumenty  by  boil- 
ing it  with  spices,  almonds,  raisins,  and  sugar, 
cooking  it  not  less  than  three  hours.  If  she 
is  a  teacher,  or  uses  her  brain  much,  barley, 
in  soups  and  cakes,  should  form  a  frequent 
part  of  her  fiire,  with  as  much  salmon,  oys- 
ters, lobster,  beef,  mutton,  venison,  and  game, 
as  she  can  eat,  because  these  things  feed  the 
brain  and  nerves. 

Oatmeal,  Beans,  Fat. 

Oatmeal  is  especialh'  good  to  supply 
strength  and  nervous  force,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally cooked  so  as  to  be  uneatable  by  persons 
of  delicate  tastes.  Beans  also  create  flesh 
and  brain  power,  but  it  takes  a  French  cook 
to  make  them  acceptable  to  everybody.  If 
Leonetta  wishes  fur  piipiant  vegetables,  let 
her  cook  them  till  nearly  done,  and  finish  in 
strong  gravy  or  soup  stock,  instead  of  dress- 
ing them  with  the  melted  butter  that  is  the 
sole  sauce  known  to  Amcrieau  cooks,  unless 
pork  fat  is  reckoned.  But  let  her  be  shy  of 
fats  in  every  shape,  If  she  wants  to  be  rid  of 
the  large  pores  in  her  face,  which  are  oil 
glands  filled  to  their  utmost  with  secretion. 
Fat  never  made  healthy  Jlesh  in  a  temperate  cli- 
mate, much  less  in  a  hot  one. 
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Exercise  and  Appetite. 
The  juice  of  meats,  cream  (if  she  can  eat 
it),  cheese,  and  tlie  nitrogen  of  coarse  food, 
will  provide  all  the  heat  and  force  needed  hy 
the  body.  And  this  regimen  is  the  only 
means  of  strengthening  the  blood,  as  it  is 
called — that  is,  supplying  it  with  the  elements 
of  muscular  and  nervous  strength  which  tlie 
little  veins  drink  continually  as  it  courses  in 
its  round.  »Slie  must  eat  as  much  of  these 
good  things  as  she  has  an  appetite  for,  and  to 
get  an  appetite  she  must  work  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  air  and  sun.  This  is  the  ring 
of  an  old  story,  but  observation  only  convinces 
one  of  the  great  need  of  repeating  it.  It  is 
astonishing  how  busily  a  woman  maybe  occu- 
pied in  active  work  about  her  house,  and  yet 
hardly  feel  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  ten 
minutes  a  day.  Houses  are  not  built  to  se- 
cure ample  sunshine.  Even  in  the  country, 
where  there  is  no  crowding  of  houses  to  cut 
off  the  light,  the  bedrooms  and  pantries  will 
be  in  the  south  side  of  a  dwelling,  and  the 
living  rooms  look  to  the  north,  or  tlieir 
windows  will  be  overhung  by  porches  too 
low  to  let  tbe  sun  creep  in,  save  at  its  rising 
and  setting. 

Sunshine  and  the  Complexion- 

The  want  of  proper  food  and  of  sun.shine  is 
the  cause  of  three-fourths  of  the  nervous 
ailments  of  women.  Overwork  is  not  the 
cause.  "Work,  and  hard  work,  too,  is  the  lot 
of  every  woman  who  has  a  right  to  look  on 
her  life  with  complaisance,  and  she  would  be 
prepared  for  it  by  nature's  kindly  efficiency, 
if  food,  sunlight  and  exercise  were  daily 
allowed  their  effect.  If  women  gave  their 
bodies  the  same  care  they  do  their  best  gowns, 
they  would  come  up  to  the  standard  of  their 
work.  They  ought  to  be  nearly  as  strong  as 
men,  with  a  finer  and  more  supple  strength,  it 
is  true,  but  the  difference  should  not  be  the 
immense  disparagement  to  women  that  it  is. 
What  they  want  is  rau.scle,  not  fat,  on  their 
meagre  limbs,  which  ought  to  be  slender, 
graceful,  and  full  of  nerve  as  tliose  of  an  Arab 
courser.  Perhaps  in  finding  roundness  of 
figure  and  clearness  of  complexion  they  may 
find  strength;  and  who  shall  say  that  these 
things  do  not  lie  together?  Sunshine  and  air 
ripen  and  freshen  the  cheeks  of  women  as 
they  do  fruit  in  orchards.  If  Leonetta  will, 
like  English  women,  spend  four  and  five  hours 
a  day  in  the  open  air,  in  such  exercise  as  she 
can  bear,  she  will  find  her  spirits  and  color 
revive  as  brightly  as  she  can  wish. 

There  is  no  valid  excuse,  even  in  the  South, 
for  not  taking  exercise  in  the  open  air.  We 
have  the  best  climate  in  the  world  for  it,  taking 
the  whole  year  into  account.  There  is  less 
danger  in  even  the  hottest  noonday  sun  in 
ummer,  than  in  our  darkened  sitting  rooms. 


FRESH  AIR  AND  SUNSHINE. 

Dr.  Young,  in  the  Woman's  Pacific  Journal 

published  in  vSan  Francisco,  says  ; 

A  profes.sor  in  one  of  the  medical  schools 
in  this  city,  in  a  lecture,  described  the  case  of 
a  young  lady,  pale,  sickly,  with  headache) 
nervous,  unable  to  study,  in  short,  "going  into 
a  decline,"  said  to  the  students  :  "  Now,  what 
shall  be  done  with  such  a  case?  Tell  her 
parents  to  take  her  out  of  school,  and  give  her 
in  the  place  of  school-books  a  skipping-rope, 
rolling-hoop,  and  a  pony  ;  to  give  her  plenty 
of  fresh  air  and  sunshine;  to  give  her  good 
broad  calf-skin  shoes  in  place  of  those  things 
she  has  on  her  feet ;  to  give  her  good  whole- 
some food  and  a  loose-fitting,  comfortable 
dress  ;  tell  them  that  for  want  of  these  she  is 
sick,  and  it  is  only  by  them  that  recovery  can 
be  hoped  for  ;  that  with  these  conditions  she 
will  recover  without  medical  treatment,  and 
that  without  them  medicine  will  be  powerless. 
This  you  must  tell  them,  though  you  might  as 
well  talk  to  the  wind  ;  they  will  not  heed  a 
word  you  say.  She  is  a  young  lady  and  will 
be  fashionable,  if  she  dies  for  it." 

BREATHING  THROUGH  THE  NOSE. 

The  pernicious  habit  of  breathing  through 
the  mouth  while  sleeping  or  waking,  is  very 
hurtful.  There  are  many  persons  who  sleep 
with  the  mouth  open,  and  do  not  know  it. 
They  may  go  to  sleep  with  it  closed,  and 
awake  with  it  closed  ;  but  if  the  mouth  is 
dry  and  parched  on  waking,  it  is  a  sign  that 
the  mouth  has  been  opened  during  sleep. 
Snoring  is  a  certain  sign.  This  habit  should 
be  overcome.  At  all  times,  except  when 
eating,  drinking,  or  speaking,  keep  the  mouth 
firmly  closed,  and  breathe  through  the  nostrils, 
and  retire  with  a  firm  determination  to  con- 
quer. The  nostrils  are  the  proper  breathing 
apparatus — not  the  mouth.  A  man  may  in- 
hale poisonous  gasses  through  the  mouth 
without  being  aware  of  it,  but  not  through  the 
nose. — Science  of  Health. 


SLEEP  AS  A  MEDICINE. 

The  two  great  restorers  of  exhausted  nature 
are  sleep  and  food,  and  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  two  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as 
both  are  absolutely  essential.  Whether  a  man 
will  die  sooner  for  the  want  of  food  or  the 
want  of  sleep,  depends  upon  his  constitution 
and  habits.  He  will  die  soon  enough  and 
miserably  enough  in  either  case.  No  consti- 
tution can  stand  the  constant  strain  of  labor, 
or  even  of  wakefulness.  Nature  must  have 
her  hours  of  recuperation,  and  there  is  more 
truth  than  poetry  in  the  expression,  "  Kind 
nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep  " 

If  a  person  is  sick,  there  is  no  better  medi- 
cine than  sleep.     It  is  emphatically  true  of  a 
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sick  person,  that  if  he  sleeps  he  is  doing  well. 
Fatigue  is  a  temporary  sickness,  an  exhaus- 
tion of  the  vital  forces,  for  which  sleep  is  a 
specific.  No  nostrum  ever  invented  by  a 
quack  or  regular  was  half  so  sure  of  produ- 
cing a  cure. — New  York  Times. 
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SETTING  THE  TABLE. 

I  hold,  a  lady  says  in  the  Bural  New  Yorker, 
that  the  more  beautiful  a  table  is  made  to 
look,  the  better  will  the  food  taste;  so  I  take 
care  to  have  liowers  always,  arranging  them 
in  various  ways.  Just  now  the  Lily-of-the 
Valley  leaves  are  beautiful,  hanging  over  tbe 
side  of  a  white  vase.  I  selected  the  largest 
that  I  could  tind  this  morning,  and  with  two 
fine  pansies  and  a  bit  of  locust  for  sweetness, 
1  had  a  beautiful  bouquet  for  the  centre  of 
the  table.  One  of  the  hottest  days  last  week 
I  shut  the  blinds  in  the  dining  room,  kept  the 
doors  closed  except  that  which  opened  into 
the  cellar,  and  going  into  the  room  shortly 
after,  I  entirely  forgot,  in  the  dark,  delicious 
coolness,  that  the  thermometer  was  ninety- 
tv.'o  degrees  in  ttie  shade.  I  meant  the  others 
should  forget  it  too,  so  I  broke  off  several 
brandies  froui  a  maple  tree  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  laid  the  large  green  leaves,  one  by 
one,  in  wreaths  around  each  of  the  plates,  the 
top  of  each  leaf  over  the  stem  of  its  neighbor; 
the  eflect  was  charming,  and  you  have  no  idea 
what  a  sense  of  cool  luxury  pervaded  the 
room. 

Too  much  time?  Too  much  fuss  and 
bother?  But  nothing,  I  hold,  is  too  much 
trouble  that  makes  home  pleasant.  Think  of 
the  children  coming  home  from  a  heated 
schoolhouse  to  a  shady  dining  room  and  pret- 
tily set  table.  A  bit  of  a  bouquet  at  each  plate 
would  take  but  ten  minutes  of  time,  and  would 
do  more  to  make  them  in  love  with  home  than 
all  the  silver  that  could  be  used,  I  think. 


ABOUT  MAKING  SOUP. 

A  fair  correspondent  of  the  Springfield  Me- 
publican  says  that  she  never  buys  meat  for 
soup  unless  for  guests,  the  bones  and  scraps 
from  the  roasts  and  broils  being  sufBcient. 
These  she  puts  in  the  soup  kettle,  with  three 
large  or  six  small  onions  sliced,  half  a  teacup 
of  water,  two  heaping  spoonsful  of  salt,  and  a 
small  quarter  teaspoon  of  i)epi)er,  lets  all 
these  simmer  ten  minutes  or  over,  stirs  tiiem 
often,  but  does  not  let  them  scorch,  and,  when 
just  ready  to  dry  up,  pours  on  five  pints  of 
cold  water,  adds  two  good-sized  carrots  and  a 


turnip  cut  in  slices,  and  lets  all  boil  together 
moderately  fur  an  hour  or  two.  'If  you  have 
a  large  proportion  of  meat  on  your  bones,  she 
adds,  an  hour  will  make  it.)  Strain  it  through 
a  sieve,  and  skim  off  the  fat,  if  any,  and  it  is 
fit  for  the  every  day  table.  While  boiling, 
the  kettle  must  be  covered  tight,  to  keep  it 
from  boiling  away.  I  like  to  make  my  soup 
after  breakfast  and  set  it  away,  as  then,  by 
dinner  time,  the  fat  which  may  be  on  it  will 
have  hardened,  and  is  easily  skimmed  off. 
Any  grease  floating  on  a  soup  is  unpardonable. 
Send  it  to  the  table  boiling  hot,  and  if  you  add 
a  little  boiled  macaroni,  rice,  or  barley,  or  a 
few  green  peas,  or  slivers  of  string  beas,  or 
even  of  despised  carrot,  it  will  improve  it. 
When  you  have  tomatoes,  celery  tops,  pars- 
nips, a  bay-leaf,  a  bit  of  thyme,  green  pea 
hulls — anything — put  it  in  to  enrich  and  com- 
plicate the  flavor.  As  the  wife  of  a  distin- 
guished Cambridge  poet,  who  is  very  particu- 
lar about  his  dinner,  said  to  me,  ''Everything 
goes  to  make  a  soup — like  cologne."  Most 
housekeepers  make  awful  preparations  in  get- 
ting up  a  soup — a  whole  shin  of  veal,  boiled 
all  day,  etc.  But  after  a  few  experiments,  the 
housekeeper  will  find  that  the  above  recipe  is 
cheaper,  quicker,  and  quite  as  good. 


WHEN   THE  CLOTHES   TAKE    FIRE. 

1.  Seize  a  blanket  from  a  bed,  or  a  cloak, 
or  any  woolen  fabric— if  none  is  at  hand, 
take  any  woolen  material — hold  the  corners 
as  far  apart  as  you  can,  stretch  them  higher 
than  your  head,  and  running  boldly  to  the 
person,  make  a  motion  of  clasping  in  the 
arms,  just  about  the  shoulders.  Tiiis  instantly 
smotliers  the  fire  and  saves  the  face. 

2.  The  next  instant  throw  the  unfortunate 
person  on  the  floor.  This  is  an  additional 
safety  to  tiie  face  and  breath,  and  any  remnant 
of  flame  can  be  put  out  more  leisurely. 

3.  The  next  moment  immerse  the  burnt  part 
in  sweet  oil. 

4.  Next  get  some  common  flour,  and  put  it 
on  the  burn,  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  and, 
if  possible,  put  the  paiifiit  to  bed.  Let  the 
flour  remain  until  it  falls  off  itself,  when  a 
beautiful   new  skin  will  be  found. 

Unless  the  burns  are  deep,  no  other  appli- 
cation is  needed. 

Dry  flour  for  burns  is  the  most  admirable 
remedy  ever  proposed,  and  the  information 
ought  to  be  imparted  to  all.  Dredge  on  the 
flour  till  no  more  will  stick,  and  cover  with 
cotton  batting. 
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USEFUL  RECIPES. 

Rye  and  Corn  Bread.— Scald  three  pints 
of  verv  coarse  corn  meal  (as  coarse  as  that 
ground  for  horse  feed)  with  three  pints  boiling 
water.  Add  one  gill  of  molasses  and  three  pints 
of  rye  meal  (rye  Graham)  ;_mix  all  together 
verv" thoroughly,  and  make  into  loaves  three 
or  four  inches  "thick.  Set  on  the  stove  where 
it  will  simmer  up  and  not  burn,  and  let  it 
stand  until  it  rises  enough  to  crack  all  over 
the  surface.  Then  put  into  a  moderate  oven 
and  bake  three  hours,  or  bake  two  hours  and 
steam  two  hours,  or  put  into  a  pretty  good 
oven,  with  a  declining  fire,  at  night,  and  [> 
have  it  ready  for  breakfast  the  next  morning. 
Serve  warm  or  cold  ;  better  warm. 

Polishing  Paste  for  Wooden  Furni- 
ture.— Eight  parts  of  white  wax,  two  parts 
of  resin,  and  half  apart  of  Venice  turpentine, 
are  melted  at  a  gentle  heat.  The  warm  mass, 
completely  melted,  is  poured  into  a  stonejar, 
agitated,  and  six  parts  of  rectified  oil  of  tur- 
pentine added  thereto.  After  twenty-four 
hours,  the  mass,  having  the  consistency  of 
soft  butter,  is  ready  for  use.  Before  using  this 
paste,  the  furniture  should  be  washed  with 
soap  and  water,  and  then  well  dried. 

How  to  Cook  Dry  Peas  or  Beans.— 
Wash  the  field  peas,  Japan  peas  or  beans,  and 
soak  them  over  night  in  cold  water.  Put  them 
on  next  morning  to  parboil  in  fresh  water  and 
let  them  boil  half  an  hour,  adding  one-fourth 
teaspoonful  of  saleratus  to  one  gallon  of  peas; 
then  dfain  oflf  the  water  and  rinse  them  thor- 
oughly in  two  waters,  that  every  particle  of 
alkali  may  be  removed  ;  then  put  on  to  boil 
again,  adding  pork  or  beef  for  seasoning.  They 
generally  require  to  be  cooked  slowly  three  or 
four  hours.  After  being  boiled  until  perfectly 
tender,  they  are  sometimes  baked  in  a  slow 
oven. 

Scotch  Bannocks.— Take  the  best  quality 
of  oatmeal  and  stir  in  with  barely  enough 
water  to  wet  it  through  ;  add  a  pinch  of  salt ; 
let  it  stand  for  ten  minutes  to  swell ;  then 
roll  out  the  mixture  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  first  flouring  the  board  and  rolling- 
pin  with  wheat  flour  ;  cut  it  with  a  biscuit  cut- 
ter, and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  as  these 
cakes  will  burn  quickly,  and  only  require  to 
be  of  the  lightest  brown.  They  will_  snap 
easily  between  the  fingers,  and  are  delicious 
for  lunch,  requiring  no  butter  to  make  them 
palatable.     So  says  the  Phren.  Journal. 


SCIENTIFIC  NOTES. 
The  Cotton  Plant  in  Danger. 
There  has  been  imported  into  Europe  from 
South  America,  a   fungoid  disease,  which  at- 
tacks  all  plants  of  the  Mallow  family,  and 


being  noticed  particularly  on  the  hollyhock 
is  called  the  hollyhock  fungus.  It  spreads 
rapidly  and  mysteriously,  and  no  remedy  has 
been  yet  discovered.  No  importations  of  any 
plant  belonging  to  the  Mallow  family  should 
be  mado  from  Europe  or  from  South  Amer- 
ica, as  if  the  fungus  should  be  introduced 
here,  it  would  probably  attack  the  cotton 
plant,  and  might  prove  fatal  to  cotton  culture. 
So  far  as  known,  it  attacks  all  plants  of  the 
Mallow  tribe,  indiscriminately,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  even  our  "king  cotton,"  would 
prove  an  exception.  The  disease  shows  itself 
in  small  spots  upon  the  leaf,  which,  when 
magnified,  are  seen  to  be  groups  of  minute 

fungi. 

Sulphate  of  Iron  for  Plants. 
A  French  scientist,  M.  Eusebe  Gris,_has 
been  making  detailed  experiments,  and  finds 
the  following  definite  conclusions :  That  the 
salt  is  a  stimulating  manure;  that  it  presents 
no  danger  when  intelligently  applied  ;  that 
its  action  is  seen  on  the  coloring  principle  of 
leaves  ;  that  from  its  cheapness,  a  few  cents' 
worth  is  sufficient  to  treat  hundreds  of  plants  ; 
that  it  might  be  applied  to  cultivation  on  a 
large  scale,  and  especially  to  the  cultivation 
of  fruit.  His  manner  of  applying  the  sul- 
phate is  as  follows  :  A  solution  of  two  drachms 
to  one  quart  of  water  is  made,  and  with  this 
the  plants,  previously  placed  in  the  shade, 
are  watered.  It  is  presumed  that  the  earth 
surrounding  the  plant  is  moist;  if  this  is  not 
the  case,  a  more  dilute  solution  must  be  used. 
The  solution  may  be  applied  daily  for  five  or 
six  days  ;  about  two  and  a  half  ounces  are 
sufficient  for  each  watering  of  an  ordinary 
sized  plant,  as  a  calceolaria.  Plants  which 
have  become  sickly,  colorless,  and  etiolated, 
will,  under  this  treatment,  quickly  recover  a 
full  green  color,  give  finer  flowers,  send  forth 
more  vigorous  shoots,  and  generally  show  the 
good  effects  of  the  tonic. 

Moisture  and  Plant  Growth. 
According  to  Hellriegel,  the  Boston  Journal 
of  Chemistry  says  every  pound  of  barley  re- 
quireij  a  supply  of  seven  hundred  pounds  of 
water  during  the  period  it  is  in  the  ground. 
Trees  require  a  different  quantity  from  corn, 
and  in  addition  they  have  a  very  great  effect 
in  draining  the  land,  for  it  is  found  that  land 
from  which  the  timber  has  been  entirely 
felled  often  becomes  swampy,  and  only  dries 
again  whe#  the  new  plantations  spring  up. 
This  fact  shows  us  that  trees  exert  a  constant 
demand  on  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  so  that 
over-drainage  of  the  ground  must  seriously 
afiect  their  growth. 
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THE  CROPS  AND  MAEKETS. 

The  Ckops. — ^Ve  have  no  new  reports  of 
the  Cotton  Prospects.  The  indications  fur- 
nislied  by  the  arriyals  at  our  principal  Cotton 
ports  indicate  a  larger  crop  than  we  have  es- 
timated, but  these  arrivals  furnisli  a  some- 
what fallacious  basis  for  determining  the  ex- 
tent of  the  crop.  Tlie  ruling  prices  are 
evidently  based  on  the  supposition  of  a  pretty 
heavy  crop. 

The  Makkets. — Charleston,  November 
20ch,  1S74.  Cotton  has  come  in  very  freely 
during  the  month  which  has  elapsed  since  our 
last  report,  and  prices  have  not  varied  greatly 
from  our  last  quotations.  The  News  and  Cou- 
rier gives  the  following  for  November  20th. 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  CLASSIFICATION. 

Ordinary —  @ — 

Good  Ordinarv 13f@ — 

Low  Middling. 13|@-— 

Middling 14^(^14} 

Good  Middling  —  @14^ 

In  Sea  Island  cottons  there  has  beon  and  is 
at  present  an  active  demand  for  medium  and 
fine  qualities  of  Carolinas  and  Floridas — me- 
dium kinds  being  particularly  sought  after. 
Carolinas  have  .sold  for  from  30  cents  to  55 
cents,  and  Floridas  from  28  cents  to  35  cents 

For  rice  there  is  a  fair  demand,  with  mode- 
rate arrivals  of  Carolina  rough.  Yesterday 
there  were  sales  of  about  175  tierces  clean 
Carolina,  among  which  were  32  at  6J,  40  at 
6\,  85  at  6|,  25  on  private  terms.  We  quote : 
Common  to  fair  at  5|@()|c.;  good  6.t@65^c. 
ti  lb. 

In  grain  there  is  little  doing,  and  no  ar- 
rivals of  importance.  Flour  is  in  good  sup- 
ply, with  moderate  sales.  We  quote:  $4.75 
(a),5.25  ~}f>  bbl.  for  super,  $5.50(0)6.25  "t^  bbl. 
for  extra,  $6.50@7.25  ^i  bbl.  for  family,  and 
$7.50ra  8  ~^  bbl.  for  choice  grades. 

Bacon  is  in  limited  stock,  and,  in  the  pres- 
ent position  of  the  market,  rather  difficult  to 
quote-  Prime  smoked  clear  rib  sides  at  about 
13f@14c.  ~t^  lb.,  prime  salted  sides  at  12@ 
12ic.  IJ?   lb.,  smoked  shoulders   at  lOJc.  "^  lb. 

Liverpool,  November  20. — Noon. — Cotton 
steady  ;  uplands  7^d. ;  Orleans  8Kll)8'id.;  .sales 
14,000  bales,  including  2,000  for  speculation 
and  ex|)ort ;  sales  for  tJie  week  105,000  bales, 
of  whicii  12,000  for  export  and*  13,000  for 
speculation;  stock  540,000,  including  128,000 
American  ;  actual  export  11,000;  stock  afloat 
356,000^  of  which  242,000  are  American  ;  .sales 
to-day  7,900  bales  American. 


CHARLESTON  W^HOLESALE   PRICES. 


ARTICLES. 

Bagoino,  ^  yard- 
Dundee   «.... 

Oiiinnf  Cloth  

Kew  York  Double  Anchor,  45  in- 
ches, 'i^ihs 

Ludlow  

Bale  Rope,  %5  ft> — 

Manilla 

Western  

Jute 

Richardson's  Bale  Rope 

Wool — Unwashed 

In  burr 

Hides— Flint 

Salted 

Butter — 

tieshen 

Country  

Coffee,  %4  lb — 

Rio  

Laguayra 

Java 

Floor,  '-^  bbl— 

Finrt  

Super    

Northern  and  Western  Extra 

Baltimore  Extra _.. 

Southern — Super 

Extra 

Family 

Grain,  ^  bushel — 

Corn  

Maryland  Oats 

Western  Oat?.. 

Naval  Stores,  '^  bbl — 

Tar 

Pitch 


PRICES. 


...  @ 

13  @ 

13  @ 

13  @ 

® 
061^® 

...  @ 

25  @ 

15  @ 

15  @ 

13  @ 

30  @ 

...  @ 


133x, 

i:^U 

10 


20 


37 


20    @        25 

26    ®        30 
30    (a>        33 


4  7.5 

5  50 

5  00 

5  50 

6  50 

1  15 


Rosin,  pale 6  25 

Rosiu,  .So.  1 4  00 

Rosin  No.  2 2  25 

Ko.sin  No.  3 2  15 


Spirits  Turpentine,  fi  gal. 
Crude  Turp^-ntine.  %'!  bbl... 

Hard  Turpentine 

Oakum,  f!tt> 


(oi 

@ 
@ 
@ 

© 
@ 

@ 

@ 
@ 

@ 


•5  25 
6  00 

6  25 

6  00 

7  50 


30}^(g) 

@ 

@ 

16     (a) 

Hay,  13  cwt. — 
North  River 1  20    @ 

LuuBER.  'f,  M  feet — 

Clear  White  Pine,  first  quality 50  CO 

White  Pine,  g0)d  run  .^8  00 

Yellow  Pine 20  00 

Boards,  rough 11  00 

GrooTed  and  tongued 28  00 


50 

30 

32^ 
35 


1  25 


@  55  00 
f($  40  00 
@  24  00 
@  12  00 
®  32  00 

Provisiohs,  %<  lb — 
Bacon,  Hams  18  00    @  19  00 


Sides > ISJi® 

Shoulder.s 10    @ 

Strips @ 

Lard,  in  ke^s, 16    (g) 

Lard,  in  cases,  Geo.  C.  Napleys  A 

Son   IG 

Nails — American,  4@20d,  '-^  keg 

POWDKR — 

Diipont's  F.  F.  F.  g 5  75 

Dupont's  F.  F.  F 6  25 

Duponl's,  Blasting 3  75 


14 

1014 


MoLAssKS,  ^  gallon- 
Cuba 

Muscovado 43 

Sugar-Uou.se 32 

^ew  Orleans 

Salt,  ^  sack — Liverpool,  cuar.<4e 1  25 

Liverpool,  fine 

SuoAB,  ^  lb- 
Port  o  Kico 


® 
@ 
@ 

® 
® 

® 
® 
® 

® 


4  25 


46 
36 

1  45 


Mugcorado - 09^^®    09}^ 
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T^vo  Strings  to  your  Bow. 


The  readers  of  The  Rural  Carolinian  will  well  remember  the  pleasant 
volume  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  from  which  the  sentence  at  the  head  of  this  article  is 
taken.  "  Two  strings  to  your  bow"  are  quite  as  important  in  agriculture  as  in 
archery.  The  exclusive  cotton  planter  has  but  one  string,  and  that  one  string  very 
often  snaps  at  the  moment  when  he  thinks  his  arrow  will  certainly  hit  the  centre 
and  win  for  him  the  prize. 

The  cotton  planter's  reliance  upon  a  single  crop  was  perhaps,  originally,  the  nat- 
ural growth  of  circumstances.     He  made  enough  corn,  small  grain,  fodder,  potatoes, 
&c.,  to  feed  himself  and  family,  his  negroes  and  his  working  stock.     There  was  no 
demand  on  him  for  monthly  or  quarterly  wages.     Whatever  was  necessary  for 
family  expenses  and  plantation  supplies  in  the  way  of  clothing,  blankets,  shoes, 
&c.,   was   freely   advanced   by  the  factor,    the   growing  crop    of   cotton   being 
an  ample  security.     Thus  the  planter  was  freed  from  the  annoyance  of  business  or 
frequent  settlements.     One  settlement  at  the  end  of  the  year  comprised  the  busi- 
ness of  the  year.     If  he  came  out  square,  it  was  all  very  well.     The  crowd  of  little 
neo-roes  about  the  doors  of  the  cabins  assured  him  that  he  had  still  made  money. 
If  he  had  no  money  with  which  to  begin  the  year,  there  was  the  convenient  factor 
ready  to  honor  his  drafts.     It  was  a  pleasant  life— that  plantation  life.     If  ever  a 
class  of  people  enjoyed  the  "  Dolce  far  Niente"  of  existence,  it  was  the  planters  of 
the  South.     It  was  a  life,  whose  leisure  gave  opportunity  for  mental  culture,  for 
social  intercourse,  which  produced  a  general  refinement   of  mind  and   manners 
unknown  elsewhere,  save  from  similar  causes,  in  the  same  social  grade  in  Eng- 
land.    But  that  happy  day  has  gone,  never  to  return  in  its  actual  identity,  but  to 
return  in  its  counterpart,  when  we  adopt  the  habit  of  treating  our  land  which  has 
produced  that  counterpart  in  England.     The  only  material  difference  will  be  that 
in  one  case  the  tenants  will  be  black  and  in  the  other  white. 
No.  4,  Vol  6.  13 
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But  we  are  now  required  to  meet  the  vexatious  present.  Instead  of  one  annual 
moneyed  settlement,  the  negro  is  making  almost  daily  cash  demands  upon  us.  The 
once  obliging  factor  is  not  now  so  obliging ;  he  cannot  be.  with  due  regard  to  his  own 
interests.  The  security  is  too  insecure;  the  planter  and  the  factor,  allied  by  the 
kindly  relations  of  many  years,  who  have  since  the  war  attempted  to  pursue  the 
old  system,  in  numerous  cases  have  gone  down  together. 

It  is  therefore  a  dictate  of  prudence  that  the  planter  should  so  arrange  his  plans 
that  he  may  have  something  to  sell  at  several  periods  of  the  year.  The  cheerful- 
ness and  reliability  of  our  labor  could  both  be  much  improved  if  we  could  make 
monthly,  or  even  quarterly,  cash  settlements  with  our  hands.  The  negro  is  by 
nature  improvident ;  he  thinks  little  of  the  future ;  a  settlement  at  the  end  of  the 
year  is  too  distant ;  he  prefers  five  dollars  in  hand,  to  the  promise  of  ten  dollars  a 
year  afterwards  ;  this  feature  of  his  character  is  illustrated  by  his  constant  dispo- 
sition to  leave  a  good  place  on  a  plantation,  to  secure  a  temporary  cash  job  else- 
where. 

It  is  quite  possible  for  us  to  adopt  a  system  of  farming  which  will  bring  in  money 
at  several  periods  of  the  year,  and  thus  enable  us  to  make  short  cash  settlements 
with  our  laborers.     It  is  constantly  done  elsewhere,  and  why  not  at  the  South  ? 

The  apjiortionment  of  land  and  the  rotation  of  crops,  suggested  by  the  writer  in 
the  November  number  of  this  journal,  will  accomplish  this  result. 

Suppose  that  the  planter  had  fifteen  or  twenty,  or  a  larger  number  of  fat  steers 
for  sale  in  February.  Fat  beef  always  then  commands  a  high  price.  These  v/ould 
bring  him,  at  fifty  to  sixty  dollars  per  head,  a  nice  sum  of  money.  But  the  planter 
objects  that  he  has  nothing  to  fatten  them  with.  If  he  does  not  have  it  now,  he 
can  easily  be  in  readiness  for  the  next  year.  No  two  things  in  any  country  can 
fatten  beef  more  economically  and  rapidly  than  pea  vines,  cut  and  cured  when  the 
peas  are  partially  ripened,  and  the  sweet  potato.  It  is  generally  estimated  that  two 
to  three  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  are  equal  to  one  bushel  of  corn,  in  fattening  live 
stock.  A  properly  prepared  acre  of  sweet  potatoes  will  produce  more  than  three 
times  as  many  bushels  of  potatoes  as  will  the  best  acre  of  western  land  in  corn. 
Sheep  and  cattle  can  be  fattened  then  more  cheaply  at  the  South  than  in  the  West. 
Yet  those  Western  men,  sometimes  more  than  one  thousand  miles  distant,  ship  their 
oar  loads  of  fat  cattle  to  us.  Why  not  keep  the  money  paid  to  them  at  home? 
Wethers  and  old  ewes  may  be  fattened  in  the  same  way,  after  turnips.  The  prepa- 
ration of  the  sweet  potato  for  use  requires  but  a  trifle  of  expense.  R.  H.  Allen  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  advertise  root  cutters  of  Various  power.  Some  worked  by  hand 
power,  which  cut  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  of  roots  per  hour,  and  one  driven  by  light 
hor.se  power,  which  cuts  up  two  hundred  and  forty  bushels  per  hour.  Thcsie  vary 
in  cost  from  eighteen  to  sixty-five  dollars.  Will  the  planter  who  reads  these  lines, 
and  who  happens  to  have  a  supply  of  pea  vines  or  hay,  and  an  excess  of  sweet 
potatoes  on  hand,  select  one  or  more  thrifty  young  steers,  and  give  them  two  months 
fattening,  keeping  account  of  both  food  and  manure?  His  potatoes,  in  the  absence 
of  a  root  cutter,  can  be  chopped  in  a  trough  or  box,  with  a  sharp  spade. 

It  may  be  said  that  peas  and  potatoes  are  not  in  the  rotation  suggested.  That  is 
very  true,  but  they  may  be  advantageously  added  to  it  without  disturbing  that  ro- 
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tation  ;  both  may  be  planted  on  a  portion  of  the  fifty  acres  upon  which  sheep  and 
cattle  are  to  be  penned,  that  is,  that  portion  which  is  thus  manured  from  January 
to  May.  Both  are  ameliorating  crops  ;  on  the  laud  manured  from  May  to  August, 
turnips  can  be  planted,  to  be  afterwards  folded  with  sheep  Thus,  both  cattle  and 
sheep  are  made  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  production  of  the  food  which  fattens 
them.  The  field  so  treated,  costing  but  little  labor,  will  be  in  admirable  condition 
for  cotton  and  corn  the  next  year.  If  that  field  be  distant  from  the  house,  and 
there  be  danger  to  the  cattle  or  sheep  from  depredation,  either  biped  or  quadruped, 
the  profits  of  the  practice  will  justify  the  employment  of  a  night  watchman,  with  a 
dog  and  gun. 

It  would  be  very  nice  to  have  a  car  load  of  two  hundred  fat  lambs  to  ship  in 
May.  These,  at  four  to  five  dollars  each,  would  bring  in  from  eight  hundred  to  one 
thousand  dollars.  Lambs  dropped  January  1st,  if  the  dams  are  well  fed,  will  be 
ready  for  market  May  1st.  A  half  pint  of  corn  or  cotton  seed  meal,  each  to  the 
ewes,  with  a  good  rye  pasture,  until  grass  springs,  would  put  them  in  marketable 
condition.  If  in  a  flock  of  five  hundred  sheep,  three  hundred  were  ewes,  two  hun- 
dred lambs  could  be  sold  annually,  and  the  flock  be  kept  up  in  number. 

In  June  there  would  be  on  hand  for  sale  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  pounds 
of  wool,  equal,  at  thirty-three  cents  per  pound,  to  from  five  hundred  to  eight  hundred 
dollars  ;  or  if  it  were  not  desirable  then  to  sell  it,  from  depression  in  the  market  or 
other  causes,  it  is  not  perishable,  but  may  be  kept  on  hand  as  long  as  cotton.  It 
is  always  cash,  at  some  price,  as  well  as  cotton. 

If  the  planter  has  mowing  ground,  which  he  can  have,  and  ought  to  have,  in  July, 
any  hay  from  clover  and  lucerne,  aud  the  early  grass,  as  orchard,  and  meadow  oat 
grass,  will  be  sufficiently  dry  to  bale  and  ship.  The  income  from  this  source,  near 
towns  and  railroads,  may  be  large  without  material  interference  with  the  regular 
work  of  the  farm.  By  the  aid  of  the  present  improved  implements,  hay  is  cut, 
cured,  housed,  and  baled,  with  great  rapidity. 

In  August,  wheat  and  rye  would  be  ready  for  market,  according  to  the  estimate 
given  in  the  rotation,  amounting  to  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 

In  November,  the  cotton  crop  would  come  in.  There  was  an  error  in  the  figures 
given  in  the  same  estimate.  The  product  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  bales  from 
twenty  five  acres,  at  fifteen  cents,  should  have  been  nine  hundred  dollars,  instead 
of  seven  hundred  dollars. 

Thus  we  have  sales  of  plantation  products  in  February,  May,  June,  July,  August 
and  November.  With  cash  in  hand  at  these  short  intervals,  the  planter  will  be 
able  to  make  monthly  settlements  with  hands,  and  to  discharge  any  who  are  worth- 
less. These  monthly  cash  payments  will  generally  enable  him  to  secure  good 
hands,  in  place  of  those  whom  he  is  compelled  to  discharge.  In  fact;  under  the 
ameliorating  influence  of  the  proposed  rotation,  after  the  first  year,  he  can  afford  to 
pay  more  than  current  wages.  If  one  hand  can  produce  on  ten  acres,  by  very  heavy 
manuring  of  sheep  and  cattle,  twenty  bales  of  cotton,  the  planter  can  better  afford  to 
pay  him  twenty  dollars  per  month,  than  to  pay  twelve  dollars  each  to  four  hands  to 
make  the  same  amount  of  cotton  from  forty  acres.  Those  who  can  afford  by  high 
manuring  to  pay  high  wages,  at  short  payments,  can  always  secure  the  best  hands 
within  reach. 
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Contrast  this  system  with  the  one  generally  pursued.  It  is  hardly  possible  that 
a  majority  of  the  products  mentioned  will  be  depressed  in  price  in  any  one  year. 
If  one  foils,  theii  the  planter  has  the  others  upon  which  to  rely.  The  planter  is 
certain  not  only  of  not  incurring  debt,  but  of  obtaining  a  moderate,  and,  if  all 
things  go  well,  a  large  profit  during  the  year.  He  is  also  certain  that  his  land  at 
the  end  of  the  year  is  better  than  it  was  at  the  beginning.  He  is  therefore  almost 
certain,  so  far  as  anything  future  is  certain,  that  the  next  year  will  be  more  produc- 
tive than  its  predecessor. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  planter  who  has  but  one  "string  to  his  bow,"  as  it  were, 
ventures  almost  everything  upon  the  throw  of  the  dice.  If  he  has  good  seasons 
and  good  labor,  and  cotton  is  at  twenty  cents  per  pound,  he  has  made  a  handsome 
profit.  If  cotton  is  at  sixteen  cents,  after  all  his  anxieties,  he  will  have  about  cov- 
ered his  expenses.  If  at  twelve  cents,  he  has  lost  money,  and  the  debt,  whicli  was 
large  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  is  larger  at  the  end  of  it.  His  only  hope  is 
that  his  factor  will  "  bridge  him  over"  and  that  by  a  still  more  desperate  venture 

.:.the  next  year,  he  may  recover  his  losses. 

But  whether  prices  have  or  have  not  been  remunerative,  the  damage  to  his  capital 
his  land,  is  still  the  same.  As  he  looks  over  his  plantation  a  gloomy  prospect 
presents  itself.  The  poor  spots  have  become  poorer,  the  gullies  have  become  deeper, 
the  briars  in  the  fence  corners  have  increased  the  width  of  their  domain,  and  the 

■rotten  rails  which  held  up  this  year,  will  give  way  during  the  next.  Why  all  this 
pitiful  depreciation  ?  Exclusive  cotton  planting  has  given  him  no  time  to  take  care 
of  his  land. 

The  arrangements  for  the  agricultural  year  are  now  being  made.     If  the  planter, 

'who  in  spite  of  his  own  experience  and  his  observation  of  the  crops  of  others,  con- 
templates the  pitching  of  a  full  cotton  crop,  will  allow  the  simple  single  sentence, 
"two  strings  to  your  bow,"  to  be  ever  present  to  his  mind,  it  may  save  him  from 

.serious  loss  and  disaster.  C  W.  HOWARD. 
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Perhaps  no  State  Fair  has  ever  been  held  in  South  Carolina  under  so  unfavorable 
auspices  as  that  one  of  November,  1874.  The  Association  was  encumbered  with 
debt;  the  treasury  was  empty;  creditors  were  clamorous  for  their  money;  the 
insidious  tongue  of  prejudice  had  not  been  kept  prudently  quiet ;  the  press  of  the 
State  ignored  the  week  ;  the  Rural  Carolinian  occasionally  gave  the  Society  a 
quasi  compliment ;  cotton,  that  deceptive  friend,  had  failed  to  remove  the  pecuniary 
embarrassment  of  our  farmers  ;  the  State  elections  were  only  partially  successful ; 
the  people  were  generally  depressed,  and  all  over  the  State  utter  indifference  was 
manifested.  Yet,  the  Fair  was  far  from  a  failure;  indeed,  it  was  a  decided 
success.  Some  few  Counties  participated  manfully,  and  evinced  life  and  thrift  in 
their  contributions  of  products  and  visitors.  Others  forgot  the  occasion,  and  were 
represented  in  Columbia  during  the  week  by  neither  products  nor  people. 

Foremost  amongst  the  former  was  Abbeville,  with  her  handsome  display  in  the 
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housahold  department,  her  contributions  of  ladies'  handiwork,  her  field  crops,  and 
her  live  stock.  All  honor  to  her  and  her  many  contributors  !  Had  each  County  in 
the  State  done  half  so  well,  our  books  of  entry  would  have  shown  a  variety  of  pro- 
ducts nowhere  else  grown  on  so  small  an  area  of  territory  in  the  United  States. 

The  geographical  position  of  South  Carolina  is  an  advantage  to  the  State 
which  few  of  her  citizens  properly  appreciate,  and  can  never  be  so  conclusively 
shown  as  at  a  State  Fair,  where  every  County  in  the  State  contributes  the  products 
of  its  farmers.  Sheltered  by  the  mountains  from  excessive  and  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  her  Northern  Counties  grow  successfully  clover,  the  grasses,  and 
small  grain ;  her  middle  tier  of  Counties,  immediately  upon  the  great  watershed, 
and  embracing  the  waterfalls  of  our  rivers,  produce  all  the  small  grains  and  cotton 
to  perfection  ;  the  Coast  counties  are  the  home  of  long  staple  cotton,  and  rice,  and 
in  many  places  ripen  the  orange,  lemon,  and  other  tropical  fruits.  Where  else  can 
be  found  a  territory  so  small,  presenting  so  varied  a  list  of  products  ?  Nowhere. 
But,  alas,  for  the  lethargy  and  indifference  of  our  people,  how  many  of  them  know 
this,  or  what  visitors  from  abroad  would  be  convinced  of  these  facts  by  the  agri- 
cultural contributions  to  our  State  Fairs  ? 

Just  here  the  question  suggests  itself,  what  are  the  objects  of  Fairs?  They  are 
manifold,  and  I  will  in  this  article  discuss  one  or  two  of  them. 

An  exhibition  to  the  world  of  the  mechanical  ingenuity  of  the  people,  and  the 
agricultural  products,  together  with  the  productive  capacity  of  their  soil,  is  one  of 
the  prime  objects.  Every  mechanic  is  impressed  with  the  superiority  of  the  mechan- 
ism he  has  bestowed  upon  any  article,  and  the  farmer  is  no  less  vain  of  the  excel- 
lency of  his  products.  At  home,  each  feels  assured  his  is  the  best  of  the  kind  in 
the  land ;  he  sends  them  to  the  Fair  for  exhibition,  confident  they  will  be  awarded 
a  premium.  A  competitive  display  reveals  the  fact  that  these  pet  contributions 
are  not  even  "  second  best."  The  ambitious  farmer  accepts  the  result,  and  resolves 
to  spare  neither  mental  nor  physical  energies  until  he  has  done  better.  For  instance  : 
I  have  always  thought  no  farmer  could  grow  finer  turnips  than  I.  At  the  recent 
Fair,  I  was  easily  beaten,  but  I  have  resolved  never  to  stop  trying  until  I  can  grow 
a  turnip  that  weighs  more  than  ten  pounds.  This  quiet,  honest  rivalry  before  an 
observant  and  critical  public  -will  improve  both  the  people  and  their  products,  for 
every  liberal,  honest  contributor,  be  he  mechanic,  artisan,  or  farmer,  partakes  of 
that  inward  resolve,  "  I'll  do  better  next  time." 

Another  no  less  important  object  of  a  Fair  is,  to  show  to  the  world  the  breed  of 
animals  in  the  various  classes  that  is  best  adapted  to  that  particular  locality.  The 
method  of  awarding  premiums  to  all  classes,  I  admit,  does  not  furnish  this  infor- 
mation, but  I  contend,  that  no  farmer,  desirous  of  growing  stock,  can  fiiil  to  select 
with  approved  judgment  the  proper  breed  for  his  farm,  if  he  makes  inquiry  of 
exhibitors  of  all  classes  upon  the  points  about  which  he  is  most  solicitous.  For  in- 
stance ;  if  he  had  scant  pastures  he  would  soon  be  convinced  he  should  not  buy  a 
Durham  bull ;  if  he  wanted  sheep  solely  for  mutton  he  would  not  buy  Merinoes ;  if  he 
wanted  a  hog  to  ramble  he  would  not  buy  an  Essex ;  and  equally  nice  -points  can 
be  made  amougst  men  who  raise  horses  and  mules. 

Some  critics  would  have  us  believe,  that  every  bull,  yearling,  or  other  animal 
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exhibited  at  a  Fair  has  eaten  his  head  off  in  preparation  for  the  "  grand  display." 
I  have  never  seen  at  our  Fairs  any  animal  in  finer  condition  than  it  should  be  at 
all  times  kept,  both  for  economy  and  humanity's  sake.  Southern  farmers  have  so 
little  sympathy  for  dumb  brutes,  that  proper  care  is  an  exception.  Work  animals 
are  habitually  poor ;  horned  cattle  are  kept  to  themselves  to  survive  or  perish,  and 
if  the  former  effort  is  likely  to  succeed,  a  horn  is  tied  down  to  a  fore  foot  to  hasten 
the  process  of  starvation.     JS@°'See  your  neighbor's  cattle  this  winter,  not  your  own. 

Sheep  are  treated  as  if  every  farmer  in  the  South  were  a  John  Randolph,  who 
said  he  would  go  two  miles  out  of  his  way  to  kick  a  sheep,  and  hogs  are  abused 
because  they  refuse  to  live  on  nothing. 

Every  farmer  properly  appreciating  the  simplest  economy,  must  have  a  certain 
amount  of  stock  on  his  farm,  beside  those  he  "  gees  and  haws  "  to  death  annually. 
Just  so  many  hogs  of  the  proper  breed  as  will  perform  the  duty  of  scavengers, 
can  be  grown  on  a  farm  at  no  perceptible  cost.  And  I  have  repeatedly  demon- 
strated, both  on  my  plantation  and  in  these  pages,  that  as  much  can  be  said  for 
cattle  that  will  produce  butter  and  milk  for  the  family,  and  for  sheep  that  will 
afford  mutton  and  wool  for  home  consumption.  If,  however,  a  farmer  in  South 
Cai'oliua  would  stock  his  farm  with  all  the  larger  breed  of  animals  without  com- 
mensurate preparation,  I  presume  he  would,  in  a  short  while,  feel  towards  the 
animal  creation  as  John  Randolph  did  towards  the  sheep.  But  an  inquisitive 
young  farmer  can  at  our  Fairs  learn  more  on  this  subject  in  a  few  hour's  conver- 
sation with  exhibitors  than  experience  will  teach  him  in  a  twelve  month. 

Another  object  of  a  State  Fair  is  the  social  reunion  of  the  people ;  not  of  far- 
mers and  mechanics,  but  of  all  the  people.  And  any  restraint  thrown  around  this 
feature  will  prove  injurious  to  the  Fair.  No  corporation  should  gainsay  the  innocent 
enjoyment  of  its  patrons.  Some  may  enjoy  discussions  about  improved  machinery, 
or  modes  of  cultivating  crops ;  others  are  most  happy  when  "  pulling  the  strings  " 
over  a  fancy  team,  and  to  others  the  Fair  has  nothing  so  attractive  as  the  nervous- 
ness, the  sagacity,  and  the  ambition  of  the  noble  courser.  Upon  this  principle  the 
State  Fair  has  always  been  conducted,  and  yet  a  writer  in  the  November  Rural 
condemns  the  entire  management  as  the  cause  of  failure,  and  proposes  a  system  that 
could  never  be  put  in  operation  unless  the  treasury  of  the  Society  were  replete  with 
something  better  than  currency. 

To  award  a  one  thousand  d(j]lar  premium  for  the  best  conducted  fai-m  in  South 
Carolina,  unless  that  farm  were  designated  as  a  cotton,  grain,  mixed,  rice,  or  fruit 
farm,  would  be  impractical ;  but  suppose  it  were  practical ;  who  are  to  decide 
in  the  event  that  competitors  for  the  same  premium  come  from  half  dozen  Counties 
in  the  State?  The  writer  says,  "a  full  report  of  the  management  of  the  best 
farming  in  each  class  in  each  County  can  be  sent  up  to  the  Agricultural  Society," 
and  by  this  meaus,  I  suppose,  a  committee  could  award.  If  the  writer  will  consult 
the  Premium  List,  he  will  find  this  portion  of  his  plan  long  since  adopted  by  the 
Society.  Almost  every  year  contestants  are  thwarted  in  their  grasp  at  the  coveted 
premium,  because  they  fail  intelligently  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
List  How  many  would  succeed  if  this  magnificent  theory  were  attempted  to  be 
practised  ? 
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On  this  point  our  Pi'emiuiu  List  is  explicit,  for  it  requires  that  the  character  of 
the  soil  shall  be  given,  the  time  of  plautiug,  the  cost  and  manner  of  cultivation, 
the  time  of  reaping  and  harvesting  ;  and  says,  "  threshing  and  measuring  the  pro- 
duct of  one  part  of  the  land,  and  averaging  the  balance  will  not  do."  The  entire 
product  must  be  gathered  ;  nor  will  a  report  of  this  by  the  competitor  be  satis- 
factory; he  must  have  a  disinterested  assistant  to  attend  to  it  all  for  him. 

A  few  years  ago  I  contended  successfully  for  one  of  these  premiums,  and  the 
amount  of  the  premium  would  not  have  paid  for  the  labor  necessary  to  conform  to 
the  Premium  List.  But  I  did  it  to  aid  in  developing  our  industries,  and  not  for 
the  money  value  of  the  premium.  To  induce  competition  only  by  large  monetary 
consideration  will  destroy  agricultural  society.  Almost  every  year  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural and  Mechanical  Society  receives  the  anathemas  of  irate  farmers  who 
fail  to  get  premiums  under  this  head.  They  plant  corn  for  instance,  and  in  the 
Fall  gather,  say  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  throw  it  in  a  pile,  shuck  and  measure  it,  and 
then  send  for  two  or  three  disinterested  friends  to  come  and  examine,  and  express 
an  opinion  whether  the  balance  of  the  field  is  not  as  good  as  that  quarter  of  an 
acre.  Social  consideration  makes  them  so  testify,  and  their  report  is  written  out 
and  handed  in  to  the  secretary.  That  is  the  last  of  it,  and  then  the  denunciation. 
A  large  premium  in  money  will  not  change  this  question  materially. 

There  must  be  a  certain  esprit  de  corps  amongst  the  farmers  and  mechanics  of  a 
State,  that  alone  will  make  their  annual  Fairs  a  success.  Without  this,  they  will 
be  failures  and  neither  money  nor  effort  can  revive  them.  That  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  have  so  well  sustained  our  Fairs,  surrounded  as  they  have  been  by  all 
sorts  of  depressing  circumstances,  is  to  my  mind  only  an  evidence  that  they  will 
continue  to  do  so.  Of  course  we  will  always  have  grumblers  who  "  don't  care  a 
button  about  the  premium,"  but  who  carouse  around  terribly  if  they  don't  get  it  ; 
and  we  will  always  have  critics  who  never  lend  a  helping  hand,  but  can  always  tell 
why  the  Fair  was  not  more  successful.  But  we  are  equally  sure  of  always  having 
good  friends  enough  to  ensure  success,  and  these  friends  have  already  laid  their 
plans  to  make  the  Fair  of  November,  1875,  the  grandest  ever  held  in  South  Caro- 
lina. Every  interest  is  ably  represented  by  the  many  newly  elected  officers  of  our 
Society  and  Auxiliary  Company,  and  their  efforts  will  infuse  new  life  into  our 
people,  and  measures  will  be  taken  to  secure  contributors  from  every  section  of 
the  Union.  So  let  our  farmers  and  mechanics  prepare  at  once  to  begin  the  race  of 
competition.  D.  WYATT  AIKEN. 


A.  Portable  Fence. 


"  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention."  It  alone  stimulatesmy  little  originating 
power.  AVho  has  not  felt  the  want  of  a  movable  pen,  for  cows  and  sheep,  and  to 
secure  them  for  the  night,  after  being  guarded  in  the  pasture  through  the  day,  so 
as  to  spread  their  droppings  uniformly  over  the  land.  There  is  an  orchard,  in  a 
field,  with  fine  grazing  in  a  part,  a  plat,  or  pond  dense  with  juicy  blades,  a  nice 
spot  of  crop  or  crowfoot  grass,  or  a  grassy  lawn,  but  the  shrubbery  near  the  dwell- 
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ing  is  unprotected.  Amazing  crops  haunt  the  possessor,  if  he  could  only  find  a 
fence  he  could  move  in  half  an  hour,  and  visions  of  milk  and  butter  tantalize  him 
if  he  could.  Oh,  if  he  only  could  devise  a  fence,  that  he  could  quickly  throw 
around  these  mines  of  comfort,  and  graze  Swancy,  Daisy,  Reddy,  and  Calico,  upon 
them  at  will.  For  the  want  of  it,  his  cattle  and  sheep  enrich  little  or  no  land,  and 
his  milk  machines  work  up  bushes,  weeds,  and  short  sedge  grass,  into  scanty  pints 
of  poor  milk.     Poor  man,  he  has  my  profoundest  sympathy,  for  such  an  one  was  I. 
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But  I  am  hopeful  now,  feel  like  exclaiming  Eureka,  Eureka,  and  take  this  method 
of  imparting  my  gleeful  feelings  to  others.     I  am  not  altogether  unselfish  in  this, 
however,  though  nearly  so,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel.     After  nearly  four  year's 
thought,  and  numerous  drawings  on  paper,  and  tlie  making  of  four  models  of  post, 
I  felt  satisfied  about  the  first  of  February  last,  that  there  was  the  idea  of  a  porta- 
ble fence  in  my  head,  and  having  from  nature  a  fair  mechanical  gift,  I  set  about 
getting  it  out  of  my  head  into  my  yard.     I  had  placed  there   seven  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  of  select  pine  lumber,  three-quarters  by  three,  costing  me  twenty  dollars 
per  thousand,  obtained  six  gross  of  one  and  a  half  inch  wood  screws,  of  number 
fourteen  wire,  and  with  the  proper  tools,  in  the  leisure  hours  I  had  from  professional 
duties,  I  built  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  of  fence,  which  surprised  me   by  its 
strength  and  eflSciency.     My  neighbors  were  also  pleased  with   it,  and  some  talk 
occurred  about  taking  out  a  patent.     Although  conscientiously  and  professionally 
averse  to  "  patent  pills,"  a  patent  fence  did  not  appear  so  repulsive.     I  was  not  too 
scrupulous  (here  is  the  selfishness)  to  spend  five  dollars  for  a  search  of  the  patent 
office,  with  the  view  to  accept  of  a  patent,  as  a  record  of  my  ingenuity  and  enter- 
prise, and  then  give  it  to  the  public  at  a  nominal  charge. 
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These  good  intentious  have  been  a  little  frustrated,  by  receiviug  from  the  patent 
office  a  drawing  of  a  post,  unlike  mine  in  two  or  three  respects,  yet  covering  so 
much  of  the  principle  that  I  shall  not  petition  for  a  patent,  and  hereby  give  to  the 
public  my  part  of  it,  assuriug  them  that  although  partially  anticipated  by  another, 
I  never  saw  or  heard  of  it  until  I  had  ordered  a  search  of  the  patent  office  at 
Washington,  eight  weeks  after  I  had  many  panels  of  my  fence  in  operation. 

So  much  for  the  history  ;  now  for  the  description.  Could  be  built  of  laths  riven 
out  with  a  frower,  but  where  sawed  lumber  can  be  obtained,  it  ought  to  be  used. 
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Can  be  built  of  plank  of  any  width  or  thickness,  from  a  two-inch  slat  to  a  twelve- 
inch  board.  Can  be  fastened  by  cut  or  wrought  nails,  iron  screws  or  bolts.  Nails 
are  much  cheaper,  and  might  do  well  for  a  fence  not  to  be  often  moved,  but  as 
portability,  with  strength  and  lightness,  will  be  very  often  more  desirable  than 
cheapness,  I  decidedly  prefer  screws  for  the  facility  of  repairing,  as  well  as  strength. 
Mine  is  four  feet  ten  inches  high,  with  three  batons  or  uprights,  and  seven  slats  or 
fillers  to  each  panel,  fastened  with  screws,  twenty-one  to  each  panel ;  these  latter 
are  ten  feet  long ;  can  be  made  twenty  feet  long,  a  little  cheaper,  but  not  so  steady 
or  safe. 

The  posts  are  made  of  four  pieces,  put  together  with  four  screws  ;  have  five  feet 
base,  and  four  feet  ten  altitude.  I  made  some  posts  and  panels  five  feet  two 
inches  high,  with  four  feet  four  inches  base,  which  blew  down.  My  last  has  not 
been  toppled  yet. 

The  panels  I  have  in  use  will  turn  anything  from  a  pig  to  a  mule,  and  one  man 
can  take  down  a  cowpen  one  hundred  feet  square,  move  it  fifty  yards,  with  gate 
attached,  and  put  it  up  in  less  than  an  hour.  It  would  turn  cattle  with  only  four 
slats,  and,  of  course,  would  be  that  much  cheaper. 

I  think  this  fence,  with  its  endless  vai'ieties  and  modifications,  when  introduced 
into  general  use,  will  produce  quite  a  revolution  in  feeling ;  and  if  of  feeling,  a 
revolution  in  comfort  and  thrift.  A  cowpen  of  fence  rails  looks  like  a  very  simple 
aflTair,  but  let  him  who  thinks  so  take  the  time  from  a  grassy  crop  to  make  one, 
even  when  he  has  the  rails  near,  and  the  result  often  will  be,  it  will  not  be  built  at 
the  proper  time.  And  then  it  will  not  be  moved,  and  more  land  subjected  to 
fertilization  as  often  as  it  should  be.  But,  oh,  ye  powers,  think  of  a  pen  for  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs,  and  for  fodder  stacks,  and  hay  ricks,  when  there  are  no  rails  about  the 
premises,  and  no  time  to  split  them,  or  Sambo  don't  know  how  to  split ;  and,  worst 
of  all,  "  a'mt  want  to  lam  nudder  " — result — that  man  will  do  without  pens  certain. 
Moreover,  how  many  professors  of  religion  have  almost  fallen  from  grace  by 
cussing  a  cowpen  slip  gap  ;  can't  keep  the  cows  in,  or  calves  out,  and  all  learn  to 
jump  and  break  fences,  by  practising  upon  a  cowpen  gap  of  fence  rails.  Now  for 
all  these  ills,  perplexities,  and  sins,  I  think  there  is  an  ample  preventive  in  this 
portable  fence ;  and  if  I  be  permitted  to  compound  for  some  of  ray  own  sins  "  in 
this  line,"  by  preventing  the  like  in  othei'S  of  my  fellows,  then  will  my  balance 
sheet  be  accepted  in  mercy  most  assuredly. 

How  much  of  this  fence  ought  every  farmer  to  keep  ?  As  much  as  he  needs,  if 
he  can  afford  it.  And  if  he  can  aflbrd  an  ox  cart  or  a  wagon,  he  can  afford  some 
of  this  fence.  It  costs  money  to  get  it  up,  but  the  want  of  it  looses  money,  a  heavy 
per  cent,  on  its  cost  each  year. 

Those  who  are  mechanics,  or  are  apt  with  tools,  can  soon  learn  to  make  it  at 
twenty-five  per  cent,  discount  upon  the  average  cost,  when  put  up  by  a  good  work- 
man. After  the  frame  is  made  for  sawing,  all  the  pieces,  (except  the  two  cross 
bars,)  and  one  panel  and  post  put  together,  almost  any  one  can  do  the  work,  each 
one  being  made  on  the  first,  so  that  each  shall  accurately  match  ;  but  I  would 
advise  persons  not  materially  mechanical,  to  employ  an  intelligent  workman  to 
start  them  right. 
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I  throw  out  the  suggestion  here,  that  enterprising  mill  men  will  find  it  profitable, 
and  exceedingly  convenient  to  a  community,  to  manufacture  this  fence  in  quanti- 
ties at  the  mill.     Over  two  hundred  feet  of  panels,  with  the  posts,  could  be  put  up 
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into  a  wagon  body,  if  made  of  three-quarter  inch  material — a  very  liglit  load  for 
two  mules.  Those  who  haul  sawed  lumber  a  number  of  miles,  had  better  haul  the 
fence,  and  many  would  be  induced  to  purchase  a  cowpen  or  two,  when  they  find  it 
made  to  hand,  who  would  go  on  suffering  for  the  want  of  them  for  years,  rather 
than  get  up  the  material  for  manufacture  at  home. 

As  before  said,  the  cost  will  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  kind  of  material  used, 
and  the  number  of  fillers  used  on  the  panel.  Mine  has  cost  me  nearly  eighty-five 
cents  per  panel — (that  is,  panel  and  post) — too  high  by  perhaps  fifteen  cents,  and 
doing  the  carpenter  work  myself  I  paid  too  much  for  lumber  and  screws.  Lum- 
ber at  the  mill,  and  screws,  or  wrought  nails,  bought  by  wholesale,  would  greatly 
reduce  the  cost. 

The  last  of  a  good  heart  pine  garden  or  yard  paling,  is  known  to  be  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  years  without  paint  or  whitewash.  Constant  use,  or  exposure  to  the 
weather  will  in  six  or  eight  years,  cause  the  five  feet  to  panel  and  post  to  decay  and 
shorten ;  but  as  long  as  the  fence  is  four  feet  high  it  will  turn  all  but  very  vicious 
stock.  New  feet  can  be  spliced  on,  and  an  entire,  or  a  piece  of  a  filler  substituted, 
with  but  little  trouble,  especially  so,  if  screws  have  been  used  at  first.  Like  wagons 
and  farm  implements,  when  this  fence  is  not  in  use,  it  should  be  taken  down,  and 
securely  stacked,  panel  by  panel,  under  a  dry  shelter  or  gin  house,  the  feet  being 
placed  on  a  fence  rail  or  pole  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  moisture.  The  typical 
Sambo,  or  a  white  man  cast  after  that  careless,  thoughtless  type,  ought  not  to  handle 
this  fence,  either  to  put  up  or  take  down.  If  he  must  go  about  it,  disarm  him  of 
axe.  hammer,  or  club ;  he  will  be  sure  to  put  his  blows  where  they  will  do  the  most 
harm.  If  well  made,  and  the  weather  dry,  the  hand  and  foot  alone  suffices,  to  tap 
and  oscillate  into,  or  out  of  place. 

As  every  panel  when  put  together  at  each  point,  with  only  one  screw  or  nail,  will 
have  as  many  hinge  points,  as  there  are  laps  of  the  timber,  it  follows  that  a  push 
or  heavy  surge  in  the  linear  direction,  meets  with  the  least  resistance,  the  panels 
will  move  as  a  set  of  parallel  rulers  ;  a  stay  lath  on  every  third  or  fourth  panel 
will  effectually  correct  this  weakness.  The  four  panels  used  in  forming  the  portable 
gate,  should  all  be  stay  lathed. 

Whether  I  shall  succeed  in  enthusing  my  readers  with  even  a  portion  of  my 
faith,  in  the  supply  of  this  much  felt  want,  will  depend  much  upon  whom  my 
readers  are.  Those  who  work  only  by  proxy,  through  Sambo,  and  give  about  all 
they  can  make,  to  pay  him  for  his  fitful  labor,  or  menial  service  will  not  be  very 
likely  to  have  the  will,  or  the  means,  to  do  anything  but  plant  cotton,  and  buy 
beef  and  butter,  or  what  is  most  probable,  do  without.  There  is  another  class  of 
men,  intelligent,  hard  fisted,  industrious  and  brave;  brave  enough  to  work,  brave 
enough  to  show  Sambo  his  manhood,  and  that  he  is  determined  to  make  money  and 
live  well  too — wherever  this  class  of  men  shall  take  hohl  of  this  portable  fence,  I 
flatter  myself  that  I  shall  by  them  be  kindly  remembered  as  one  who  loved  his 
race  and  country. 

If  the  artist  succeeds  in  giving  a  plain  cut  and  refei'ences  from  my  crude  pencil 
drawings,  any  person  will  feadily  understand  how  the  fence  is  made.  It  may  turn 
out  in  practice  that  more  than  five  feet  base  must  be  given,  as  security  against 
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storms,  or  a  short  fork  or  hook,  such    as  is  put  on  pole  bridges,  can  be  driven  in 
the  middle  of  each  panel. 

Allendale,  S.  G.  JOHN  W.  OGILVIE,  M.  D. 

Fig.  1 — Common  Post. — A.  Notch  on  cross  beam  for  insertion  of  lower  arms  of  panel.  B. 
Slot  between  jaws  of  post  for  insertion  of  upper  arms  of  panel. 

i^i'iy.  2.— Gate  post;  right  and  left  being  just  the  same,  the  two  perpendicular  slats  being 
of  one,  or  one  and  a  half  inch  stuff,  and  siiutter  put  on  with  common  butt  hinges,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  4. 

Fi(i  3 — Represents  movable  gate  of  four  panels,  with  worm  fence  laid  down.  Gate  can 
be  placed  outside  or  inside  of  enclosure  as  may  be  desired.     The  cut  represents  it  both  ways. 

Fig.  4. — Profile  view  of  gate  post,  and  front  view  of  sliutters  attached. 

Fig.  5 — Repre-sents  common  panel  without  stay  lath. 

3,  3,  3,  3. — Notches  in  arms  of  panel,  one  inch  deep,  to  fit  in  a  and  6  of  common  post,  Fig.  1. 

5,  5,  5,  5. — Arms  of  panel,  from  six  to  ten  inches  longer. 

6,  6. — Lower  slats,  or  fillers,  below  lower  arm  of  panel,  which  should  extend  one  inch 
beyond  baton,  to  close  space  between  panels,  where  pigs  are  to  be  kept  out.  In  putting  up 
fence,  reverse  every  alternate  panel,  so  as  to  let  upright  batons  fall  first  on  outside  and  then 
on  inside,  or  vice  veisa. 

Fig.  6 — Represents  how  corners  are  made. 

8 — Is  a  top  notch  to  receive  the  notch  of  another  panel.  With  two  notches,  a  corner  panel 
can  be  used  in  line,  as  well  as  at  a  corner.  I  prefer  to  have  no  top  notch,  but  lay  the  arm  on 
top  of  its  fellow,  and  bind  each  corner  with  two  pieces  of  rope,  wire,  withes,  or  grape-vine. 


The    Cotton    Caterpillar.      How  does  it  Subsist  from  one 

Season  to  the  Next? 


My  last  was  devoted  to  showing  that  the  Caterpillar  does  pass  the  winter  in 
this  climate,  and  in  the  moth  state.  I  shall  again  refer  to  this  point  in  connection 
with  facts  which  tend  to  establish  it,  ?ind  which  naturally  come  up  in  other  con- 
nections. The  next  question  which  naturally  arises  here,  is,  if  the  insect  passes 
the  winter  in  the  moth,  how  does  it  manage  to  subsist  ? 

It  has  been  positively  contradicted  that  the  moth  feeds.  Dr.  Reese  has  said, 
"  That  the  moth  is  short  lived,  and  its  business  not  to  feed,  but  to  propagate ; 
that  only  long  lived  moths  feed."  To  show  the  falseness  of  the  position  here 
assumed,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  prove  the  moth  to  be  long  lived. 
The  facts  produced  to  show  that  the  insect  passes  the  winter  in  the  moth 
state  show  this ;  but,  we  will  produce  other  evidence  to  show  that  it  is 
not  only  long  lived,  but  that  it  also  feeds.  Prof  Reilly,  the  eminent  Ento- 
mologist, whose  opinions  few  will  venture  to  question,  says  in  his  essay  pub- 
lished a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  "  That  fires,  lights,  and  traps,  containing 
attractive,  but  poisonous  sweets,  intended  to  allure  and  destroy  the  parent  moths 
are  of  little  use,  except  where  they  can  be  generally  employed  throughout  whole 
districts."  If  the  moths  do  not  feed,  then  traps  containing  poisonous  sweets  would 
be  of  no  use,  although  used  by  every  planter  in  the  Cotton  States.  I  have  in  my 
possession  moths  which,  at  the  time  of  writing,  are  more  than  a  month  old.  They 
have  been  fed,  principally,  upon  decayed  fruit,  and  sometimes  upon  honey  and 
molasses  thinned  so  as  to  not  stick  them  fast.  At  all  times  of  the  day  they  may  be 
seen  feeding  upon  these  substances. 
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Hav^iug  shown  that  the  moth  feeds,  it  remains  to  be^shown  upon  what  it  feeds 
at  the  various  seasons,  fall,  winter,  and  spring. 

In  the  fall  it  feeds  upon  fruit.  For  some  reason  it  seems  fondest  of  decaying 
fruit,  but  often  attacks  sound  fruit.  I  have  observed  them  feeding  upon  sound 
peaches,  while  yet  upon  the  tree.  Outwardly  they  were  apparently  uninjured,  but 
upon  the  peel  being  removed,  the  pulp  beneath  was  found  wanting.  Many  pei-sous 
in  Central  Alabama  will  recollect  this  condition  of  the  fruit  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  caterpiHar  in  July  and  August,  1873.  After  the  fruit  in  the  oi'chard  became 
scarce,  or  had  disappeared  altogether,  the  moths  could  be  seen  under  the  Muscadine 
vines  and  Persimmon  trees,  where  protected  from  stock,  feeding  upon  the  fallen 
fruit.  To  find  them  thus  engaged,  it  was  necessary  to  visit  such  places  just  before 
dark  or  by  moon  light. 

At  the  appearance  of  cold  weather,  the  moth  seeks  protection  in  old  houses, 
hollow  trees,  and  such  places,  where  it  remains  in  a  torpid  condition  until  the 
winter  is  passed,  unless  at  any  time  sufficient  mild  weather  should  intervene  to  bring 
it  out  of  its  dormant  condition.  If  this  should  happen,  food  becomes  necessary  to 
sustain  life,  and  it  comes  out  in  search  of  it.  At  that  season  food  cannot  be  found, 
and  of  course,  if  the  mild  spell  should  continue  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  it 
will  die  of  starvation.  Many  are  caught  by  cold  changes  while  out,  before  they  can 
get  back  to  their  places  of  protection,  and  are  destroyed.  I  have  found  in  my 
observation  lately,  that  mild  weather  in  winter  operates  in  another  way  to  destroy 
the  moth.     At  a  certain  temperature  the  moth  is  revived  to  such  an  extent  that 
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food  becomes  necessary  to  sustain  life,  but  at  that  temperature  it  can  not  go  in 
search  of  food,  and  starves,  although  food  may  be  close  at  hand.  This  was  the  case 
with  some  of  the  moths  in  my  cages  during  the  cold  weather,  near  the  commencement 
of  October.  That  they  did  not  die  from  coldf,  or  from  limitation  of  life,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  coldest  weather  all  became  torpid,  but  revived  again  when 
the  weather  moderated  ;  and  that  many  of  those  which  revived  and  are  still  alive, 
were  two  or  three  days  older  than  some  of  those  that  perished. 

When  the  mild  weather  of  spring  has  come,  tlae  moths  which  have  escaped 
through  the  winter  come  from  their  hiding  places,  and  feed  upon  the  honey  con- 
tained in  the  flowers,  until  a  certain  stage  of  maturity  is  reached  by  the  cotton, 
when  the  eggs  for  the  first  crop  of  worms  are  deposited.  This  has  been  my  convic- 
tion for  several  years,  and  events  which  have  lately  tran.^pired  have  tended  to 
strengthen  that  conviction.  Some  weeks  since,  I  killed  several  swarms  of  bees. 
The  planks,  of  which  the  hives  were  constructed,  after  the  comb  had  been  removed, 
were  left  lying  upon  a  scaffold.  Next  morning,  just  after  dawn,  I  discovered  the 
moths  feeding  upon  the  waste  honey  on  these  planks.  That  day,  after  boiling  out 
the  beeswax,  my  wife  left  the  water  in  which  it  had  been  boiled  standing  in  the 
pot  in  the  yard.  Kext  morning  .she  called  my  attention  to  a  large  number  of 
moths  in  the  pot  just  above  the  edge  of  the  water.  The  weather  had  turned  cooler 
during  the  night,  and  they  were  benumbed  so  as  to  be  unable  to  fly.  I  then  fed 
the  moths  in  my  cages  upon  honey.  They  preferred  it  to  anything  else,  and  fed 
upon  it  in  preference,  when  supplied  Avith  a  variety  of  food. 

L.  L.  McCURDY. 
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WHAT  IS  EXHAUSTION  OF  SOIL  ? 

An  exhaustion  of  soil  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  complete  deprivation  of  its 
power  to  feed  plants,  but  rather  a  deterioration  below  that  point  which  would  pro- 
duce profitable  crops.  Exhaustion  depends,  then,  on  the  abstraction  of  certain 
materials  from  the  soil  by  successive  crops ;  and,  if  this  course  be  indefinitely 
carried  on,  the  soil,  continuing  to  lose  so  largely  of  its  nutritive  properties,  finally 
becomes  incapable  of  producing  fair  crops.  Even  though  plant-food  be  still  con- 
tained in  the  soil,  yet  it  can  be  present  in  combinations  from  which  the  plant  is 
unable  to  derive  any  material  benefit.  For  instance,  we  may  have  a  soil  in  which 
a  large  amouut  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  (two  indispensable  components  >)f 
plants)  exist  to  the  extent  of,  perhaps,  many  thousand  pounds  of  each  to  the  acre ; 
but  if  these  ingredients  be  locked  up  in  some  mineral  combination  that  is  being 
acted  upon  by  the  natural  solvents  of  the  soil,  too  slowly  for  the  plants  to  derive 
any  immediate  nutrition,  such  a  soil  is  then  incapable  of  supporting  healthy  crops. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  have  a  soil  containing  but  one-hundredth  part  as  much 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  as  the  one  just  mentioned,  Avhich  would  be  called 
"  pretty  good  "  land,  from  the  sole  cause  that  these  ingredients  exist  in  such  a  con- 
dition as  to  become  available  as  fast  as  the  growing  plant  may  requii'e  them. 

A  REASON- FOR  ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

A  glance  at  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  plants  will  show  that  the  constituents  vary 
in  their  proportionate  quantities  in  difi'erent  kinds  of  plants  Some  of  their  ash 
elements  are  considerably  higher  than  others,  but  all  must  be  derived  from  the 
soil.  Now  this  readily  explains  why  the  same  crops  will  not  flourish  repeatedly 
upon  the  same  soil.  The  plant  requires  a  larger  amount  of  its  predominating 
elements  (as  found  in  the  ashes)  than  the  soil  can  reproduce  between  crops ;  but  as 
many  other  elements  are  comparatively  in  excess  in  the  same  soil,  it  would  be 
capable  of  nourishing  other  crops  not  demanding  the  same  high  proportion  of 
those  particular  substances.  In  this  way,  then,  a  rotation  of  crops  produces  good 
results,  where  a  persistent  adherence  to  the  same  crops  might  prove  unprofitable. 

HOW  SOILS  ARE  MADE. 

Inasmuch  as  plants  derive  all  of  their  ash  elements,  or  incombustible  matter, 
from  the  soil,  let  us  consider  for  a  few  moments  its  origin  and  formation.  All  soils 
are  produced  by  the  disintegration  of  rocks  under  the  never  ceasing  influence  of 
physical  and  chemical  action.  The  expansive  force  of  freezing  water  is  capable  of 
tearing  asunder  the  rocks  themselves.  AVater  trickling  into  the  crevices  and  pores 
of  rocky  masses  and  freezing  there,  they  are  fractured,  and  ultimately  crumble  to 
dust.  Other  natural  forces  complete  the  transformation  on  the  spot,  or  at  some 
distant  locality,  whither  the  resultant  detritus  is  borne  by  running  water  or  moving 
ice.  Water  acts  also  chemically  upon  rocks  in  dissolving  and  combining  with 
some  of  their  constituents.  Apatite,  a  mineral  phosphate,  yielding  on  an  average 
about  eighty  per  cent,  phosphate  of  lime,  is  slowly  decomposed  on  contact  with 
water.  This  is  due  to  its  frequent  content  of  chloride  of  calcium,  a  substance 
readily  soluble  in  water,  which  is  slowly  dissolved  and  separated  from  the  insoluble 
phosphate  of  lime.     The  atmospheric  carbonic  acid  aids  the  decomposition  of  rocks 

*  Extracts  from  an  Address,  delivered  before  the  Orangeburg  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Association,  November  6th,  1874;  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Warner,  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 
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greatly.  Carbonic  acid,  being  absorbed  in  large  quantities  by  water,  is  capable  of 
dissolving  many  mineral  compounds,  and  on  passing  over  them  it  carries  ofl*,  in 
solution,  a  portion  of  their  ingredients.  Oxygen,  which  exists  so  abundantly  in 
the  atmosphere,  also  in  the  soil,  is  an  active  liberator  of  many  substances  contained 
in  rocks,  and  thereby  hastens  their  disintegration.  By  the  slow  decay  of  all 
organic  substances,  the  soil  comes  into  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  humus; 
this  is,  also,  capable  of  acting  chemically  upon  mineral  compounds,  and  rendering 
them  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  plant.s.  The  analysis  of  a  virgin  soil  shows  that 
it  contains  the  identical  elements  found  in  the  rocks,  perhaps  not  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, since  aqueous  solution  and  the  effects  of  organic  life  may  have  left  their 
impress  on  its  composition. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  ULTIMATE  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

An  ultimate  chemical  analysis,  having  for  its  ba.sis  the  extract  obtained  by  the 
use  of  a  strong  mineral  acid,  would  represent  very  closely  the  entire  composition 
of  the  soil.  Such  analysis  would  give  not  only  the  constituents  contained  in  the 
finer  available  material  of  the  soil,  but  also  those  locked  up  by  mineral  combina- 
tions in  the  large  inert  masses.  Hence  the  ultimate  chemical  analysis  of  a  soil  is 
DO  indication  of  its  fei-tility,  since  it  extracts  materials  to  prepare  which  for  j)lant- 
food  indefinite  ages  must  transpire.  A  practical  chemical  analysis  must  afford  an 
insight  into  the  amount  o^  plant- food,  i  e.,  the  nutritive  ingredients  which  are  in  a 
condition  for  immediate  utilization  by  the  crop.  Then  only  can  it  serve  as  an 
index  of  the  actual  fertility  of  the  soil. 

PROFESSOR  GRANDEAU'S  METHOD  OF  SOIL  ANALYSIS. 

Professor  Grandeau,  however,  has  recently  discovered  and  advocated  a  method, 
whose  utility,  as  a  practical  mode  of  investigation,  has  certainly  obtained  much 
favorable  comment.  While  we  are  unable  to  perceive  any  similarity  between  the 
action  of  the  solvent  he  employs,  and  those  we  all  believe  to  exist  naturally  in  the 
soil,  yet  we  think  ourselves  warranted  in  employing  his  method  because  of  the 
apparent  reliability  of  its  results.  The  data  obtained  by  his  method  coincide 
remarkably  with  the  actual  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  do  not  afford  a  confusing  and 
erroneous  impression  from  embracing  material  really  without  value  and  unpro- 
ductive. Following  his  directions,  a  dark  extract  is  obtained,  which  leaves  on 
evaporation  a  residue  containing  all  the  available  organic  matter  and  incombusti- 
ble ingredients.  Confining  our  attention  to  the  phosphoric  acid  thus  extracted,  we 
observe  that  it  bears  no  fixed  relation  to  the,  perhaps,  vastly  greater  amount  con- 
tained in  the  soil,  and  this  fact  confirms  our  belief  in  Grandeau's  method.  Since, 
obviously,  the  practical  analysis  should  take  cognizance  only  of  that  portion  of 
this  ingredient  which  may  be  present  in  the  soil  in  a  finely  divided  mechanical,  or 
in  an  assimilable  chemical  form.  The  practical  soil  aualysis  ignores  the  unde- 
composed  mineral  masses,  containing  what  they  may.  Grandeau's  experiments 
demonfetrate,  in  the  first  place,  the  entire  sufficiency  of  the  matter  extracted  by  his 
method  to  support  vegetable  life ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  total  incapability 
of  soils  bereft  of  this  same  matter  to  accomplish  the  like  object.  The  numerous 
experiments  seem  to  demonstrate  the  entire  reliability  of  this  method  as  a  criterion 
for  judging  the  fertility  of  soils.  It  is,  furthermore,  interesting  to  note  that  he  ht\s 
shown  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil  to  serve  as  the  vehicle  for  the  transmission  of 
the  incombustible,  so  called  inorganic,  matter  from  the  soil  to  the  plant.* 


*  Those  who  desire  to  read  Dr.  Warner's  excellent  address  in  full,  should  write  to  him  for 
a  copy. 
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'  The  estimates  of  F*****  in  the  December  number  of  this  journal,  are  summed 
up  iu  a  most  extraordinary  result,  viz  :  that  the  average  profit  on  planting  in  South 
Carolina  is  "seventy-three  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested."  If  this  result  could 
be  verified,  there  would  be  a  rush  to  South  Carolina  equal  to  the  rush  to  California 
during  the  mining  fever.  What  legitimate  business,  not  speculative  in  character, 
is  there,  which  yields  an  average  of  seventy-three  per  cent,  profit  ?  It  is  granted 
that  there  have  been  exceptional  cases,  where  even  one  hundred  per  cent,  has  been 
made  by  planting  cotton  since  the  war.  As  for  instance,  Mr.  Warthens,  five  bales 
from  one  acre.  Where  rich  land  has  been  bought  low,  and  a  heavy  manuring  has 
•  been  used,  and  there  was  no  waste  or  idle  land,  and  the  culture  skillful,  the  labor 
good,  the  season  fiiir,  and  the  price  of  cotton  high,  it  is  quite  possible,  as  F***** 
says,  "  that  persons  have  bought  farms,  and  paid  for  them  the  first  year,  with  what 
they  made  from  the  farm,"  Notwithstanding  the  well  established  result  of  Mr. 
Warthen's  celebrated  acre  of  cotton,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  possibilities  of  an  acre 
of  cotton  have  been  reached.  When  experimental  science  has  proved  precisely 
what  is  the  fertilizer,  and  what  proportions  that  will  produce  the  greatest  amount 
of  lint  to  the  stalk  of  cotton,  and  when  market  garden  culture  is  used,  the  maxi. 
mum  will  probably  be  learned. 

But  the  average  result  of  the  whole  State  is  painfully  below  the  percentage  given 
"by  p*****_  ^Yie  evidence  of  this  fact  is  found,  in  existing  debt,  liens,  mortgages,  and, 
in  many  instances,  bankruptcy  among  the  planters.  And  yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  from  all  that  he  has  been  able  to  learn,  that  South  Carolina,  notwithstand- 
ing negro  domination,  the  oppressions  of  the  government,  and  fearful  taxation,  is 
agriculturally  more  prosperous,  or  rather  less  depressed,  than  any  one  of  the  cotton 
States. 

The  method  by  which  F*****  arrives  at  his  result  of  seventy-three  per  cent, 
profit  is  hardly  sound.  If  land  be  worth  but  a  song,  and  its  product  for  a  year  is 
greater  than  its  cost,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  profitable  investment.  But  if  the  labor 
used  be  equal  in  cost  to  the  value  of  the  product,  then  the  profit  of  the  investment 
ceases.  In  F*****'s  estimate,  the  cost  of  human  labor  should  have  been  added  ;  cost 
of  horse  and  mule  labor,  which  would  amount  to  nearly  as  much  as  the  cost  of 
human  labor.  In  the  same  year,  1870,  in  which  the  census  was  taken,  Georgia, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  State  Inspector  of  fertilizers,  Rev.  Dr.  Means, 
used  commercial  fertilizers  to  the  amount  of  ten  million  dollars.  If  South  Carolina 
used  but  half  that  amount,  five  million  dollars,  it  would  be  a  very  heavy  addition 
to  the  cost  of  the  cotton  crop.  To  this  must  be  added  an  annual  tax,  per  acre,  on 
productive  land  in  South  Carolina,  nearly  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole  value 
of  an  average  acre  in  Georgia.  The  planters  of  South  Carolina  are,  as  a  class, 
educated  men ;  most  of  them  would  be  fitted  for  salaried  offices  in  the  city. 
Their  time  and  attention  on  the  plantation  are  worth  what  they  would  bring  else- 
where. If  all  these  items  of  cost  be  added,  they  will  have  done  well,  if  since  the 
war  they  have  supported  their  families,  educated  their  children,  and  escaped  debt. 
Thousands  throughout  the  South  have  not  been  so  fortunate. 
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If  what  the  writer  conceives  to  be  grave  defects  in  our  agricultural  system  were 
not  corrigible,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  they  should  remain  in  silence.  It  is  cruel 
to  dwell  upon  an  error  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  ;  but  when  he  sees,  or  thinks 
he  sees,  that  the  simple  adoption  of  a  system  of  agriculture  common  among  all 
intelligent  nations  but  ourselves,  would  soon  place  the  South  in  a  more  prosperous 
condition  than  any  of  them,  he  can  not  forbear  persistently  to  urge  that  adoption. 

It  may  be  that  these  discussions  may  deter  immigration  from  the  North,  or 
Europe,  from  coming  to  the  South,  to  plant  cotton,  with  negro  labor.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  deter  them.  I  know  not  how  it  is  in  South  Carolina,  but  in 
Georgia,  the  attempts  by  Northern  men  and  Europeans  of  large  capital  to  plant 
cotton  with  negro  labor,  have  been  but  chapters  of  sad  disaster. 

We  sorely  need  men  of  means  to  use  our  idle  water  power,  and  to  open  and  work 
our  useless  mines.  We  want  men  of  capital  to  enter  upon  stock  raising,  and  wool 
growiug  on  the  largest  scale,  for  which  we  can  offer  grand  inducements.  We  want 
men  skilled  in  the  orchard  and  the  vineyard  ;  but  we  do  not  need  this  class  of  men 
on  the  cotton  plantation  worked  by  negroes. 

These  discussions  will  show  to  persons  beyond  our  limits  that  the  notoriously 
depressed  condition  of  Southern  j^lanters  is  not  owing  to  the  climate,  soil  or  products 
of  the  South,  but  to  the  fact  that  they  have  persisted  in  a  system  of  agriculture 
which  answered  well  under  the  old  "  regime,"  but  which  in  the  present  order  of 
things  is  ruinous.  C  W.  HOWARD. 
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Two  Dried  Plants  and  their  Teachings. 

A  friend  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  vegetable  physiology,  especially  in 
its  relation  to  agriculture,  lately  showed  us  two  interesting  specimens  of  dried 
plants.  One  was  the  common  oat,  which  the  botanists  class  among  the  Gramineoi, 
or  grasses,  and  the  other  vetch,  a  leguminous  plaut,  allied  to  the  garden  pea,  the 
bean,  the  lupines,  and  the  clovers.  The  plants  had  been  grown  in  flower  pots,  from 
which  the  ball  of  earth  had  been  taken  and  carefully  washed  away  from  the  roots, 
leaving  them  unbroken  and  entire.  The  oat  plant,  or  rather  clump  of  plants, 
presented  a  mass  of  roots  which  would  be  likely  to  astonish  the  unobserving  farmer, 
and  open  his  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  giving  his  crop  breadth  and  depth  of  soil,  as 
well  as  something  to  feed  upon.  The  bulk  and  weight  of  the  roots  was,  we  think, 
two  to  one  at  least  as  compared  with  the  parts  growiug  above  ground.  In  the 
vetch,  on  the  contrary,  the  proportion  was  reversed — the  roots  making  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  entire  bulk.  Now  the  vetch,  like  the  clovers,  is  found  to  be 
exceedingly  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  therefore  very  valuable  as  a  green  soiling  crop. 
When  ploughed  under,  it  enriches  the  soil  by  supplying  the  required  nitrogenous 
plantfood.  Where  and  how  this  and  similar  plants  get  the  vast  amount  of  nitrogen, 
which  they  store  up  to  enrich  the  soil,  is  perhaps  an  open  question.  It  was  for- 
merly believed  that  plants  like  vetch,  garden  peas,  buckwheat,  etc.,  whose  roots 
are  comparatively  small  and  of  limited  extension,  absorb  ammouia  directly  from 
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the  atmosphere  through  their  leaves.  Late  experimeuts  seem  to  show  conclusively 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  They  get  it  through  the  roots  exclusively,  but  it  still 
appears  certain,  that  it  must  be  the  atmosphere  which  supplies  it.  It  is  (in  its 
elements)  in  the  air,  the  rains  and  the  dew  which  permeate  the  soil,  and  in  that 
laboratory  of  nature,  are  decomposed  and  made  available  in  the  form  of  ammonia. 
These  facts,  thus  briefly  and  imperfectly  stated,  teach  several  lessons  of  immense 
practical  value  to  the  farmer.  1.  That  different  classes  of  plants  have  different 
modes  of  feeding,  as  shown  by  their  roots.  2.  That  certain  leguminous  plants, 
and  probably  all  of  them,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  are  great  purveyors  of  nitro- 
genous plant  food,  and  should  therefore  be  made  use  of  as  green  soiling  crops  to 
enrich  the  laud  for  the  grains  and  the  fibre  bearing  plants,  the  lime  and  other  ash 
elements  beiug  cheaply  obtainable  to  complement  them.  3.  That  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  fertilizing  elements  which  are  elaborated  in  the  soil  come  so  largely 
from  the  atmosphere,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  land  be  well  broken 
up  and  the  soil  kept  loose  and  porous  by  judicious  and  frequent  cultivation,  so  that 
air  and  moisture  can  freely  penetrate  it. 

Improvement  of  ^Clayey  Soils. 

One  of  the  principal  defects  of  clayey  soils,  especially  where  they  rest  upon  a 
subsoil  of  the  same  nature,  is  the  excess  of  water  which  is  held  in  them.  The  only, 
effectual  way,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  to  get  rid  of  this  is  by  thorough  underdraining. 
This  draws  off  by  imperceptible  degrees  all  the  excess  of  water,  and  opens  the  soil 
to  the  free  admission  of  the  air,  which  in  its  passage  through  it  imparts  warmth, 
and  such  fertilizing  gases  as  it  may  contain.  Open  drains  or  ditches,  though  less 
effectual,  are  useful.  In  some  cases,  water  furrows,  terminating  in  some  ravine  or 
ditch,  serve  a  good  purpose  Lime  is  exceedingly  useful  as  an  ameliorator  of 
clayey  soils,  inducing  chemical  combinations,  the  mechanical  effect  of  which  is  to 
break  up  the  too  great  tenacity  of  the  clay,  while  it  adds,  at  the  same  time,  an 
element  of  fertility  which  may  perhaps  be  wanting.  Gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris, 
has  the  same  effect  in  a  still  more  powerful  degree.  Ashes,  coarse  vegetable  ma- 
nures, straw,  leaves,  chips,  etc.,  are  also  very  useful,  adding  new  materials  to  the 
soil,  and  tending  to  separate  its  particles  and  destroy  their  strong  cohesion.  Clayey 
lands  must  never  be  ploughed  when  wet. 

Clover  as  an  Accitnmlator  of  Nitrogen. 

Apropos  of  what  has  been  said  in  another  paragraph  in  regard  to  the  legumi- 
nous plants  as  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  we  find  it  stated  that  Dr.  Voelcker,  by  a 
series  of  the  most  exhaustive  analyses  of  soils  and  of  plants,  has  discovered  and 
established  the  fact,  that  an  immense  amount  of  nitrogenous  food  accumulates  in 
the  soil  during  the  growth  of  clover,  especially  in  the  surface  soil ;  amounting,  in- 
cluding that  in  the  clover  roots  and  tops,  to  three  and  a  half  tons  of  nitrogen  per 
acre ;  equal  to  four  tons  and  a  third  of  ammonia.  If  this  be  a  fact,  the  wonderful 
effects  of  clover,  vetch,  and  similar  plants  on  the  soil  cease  to  be  mysterious,  and 
the  farmer  need  no  longer  buy  ammonia  in  his  commercial  fertilizers,  but  only  add 
to  the  soil  the  lime  and  other  ash  elements  required,  which  can  be  cheaply  furnished 
in  available  forms. 
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Cheated — Tlie  Br omus  Secalinus  Swindle. 
Some  time  ago  a  specimen  of  wheat,  ia  which  there  were  a  few  grains  of  chess,  or 
cheat,  was  presented  to  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natnral  Sciences.  It  seemed 
at  first  as  if  the  scientists  were  to  be  confounded  and  Nature  made  to  contradict 
herself  The  specimen  laid  before  the  learned  men  of  the  Academy  was  a  head  of 
wheat  to  which  small  branches  of  chess  were  united,  and  apparently  in  a  very 
natural  manner  The  specimen  was  finally  referred  to  the  "  microscopical  section," 
who  report  that  the  thing  was  a  trick.  The  chess  was  neatly  inserted  into  the 
wheat  stalk,  and  held  there  by  a  substance  "  which  the  committee  believe  to  begum 
tragacauth." 
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The  Kind  of  Farming  That  Pays. — A  writer  in  the  Duchess  Farmer  takes 

the  true  and  sensible  view  of  farming  as  a  business  as  follows : 

"  The  profit  in  agriculture,  like  the  pi-ofit  in  other  business,  depends  on  what  they 
call  in  Wall  street  a  "  margin,"  and  a  very  small  one  it  is  in  farming,  as  in  all 
safe  and  well  established  industries.  When  we  sold  wool  to  the  Bunnels,  many 
years  ago,  one  of  the  firm  told  us  that  they  had  been  raakiug  cloth  without  profit, 
•and  when  they  found  a  waste  of  abont  a  cent  a  pound  on  their  wool,  and  managed 
to  avoid  that  waste,  their  business  again  became  successful.  A  quarter  of  one  per 
cent,  received  by  a  broker  in  a  large  financial  transaction,  has  made  him  a  large 
fortune.  And  though  in  the  limited  transactions  of  the  manufacturer  and  farmer 
so  small  a  percentage  would  not  avail  much,  it  is  certain  that  the  fortune  of  the 
fanner,  no  less  than  of  the  merchant  and  manufacturer,  is  made  up  of  the  small 
net  profits  of  his  business,  accumulated  by  many  years  of  labor  and  carefulness. 
This  net  profit  is  so  small  that  it  is  liable  to  be  impaired  by  any  trifling  error  in 
management  or  lack  of  force.  Any  serious  defect  in  management,  or  any  great 
degree  of  slackness,  will  spoil  the  profit  altogether.  There  are  so  many  things  to 
be  well  done  in  order  to  succeed,  that  it  is  not  strange  that  so  many  fail.  When  . 
every  part  of  farming  is  well  done,  there  is  no  mistake  about  the  profit." 

Farm  Life  vs.  Public  Life. — The  Hon.  A.  G.  Brown,,  of  Mississippi,  gives 
the  following  excellent  advice  to  young  men  : 

Be  a  farmer !  Th^re  is  a  fascination  in  office  which  beguiles  men,  but  be  as- 
sured, my  young  friends,  it  is  the  fascination  of  a  .serpent ;  or  to  change  the  figure, 
it  is  the  ignis  fatuus  which  coaxes  you  on  to  inevitable  ruin.  I  speak  of  that  which 
I  do  not  know,  and  if  my  young  friends  will  be  governed  by  my  advice,  1  have 
this  to  say,  after  all  my  success  as  a  public  man,  now  when  my  head  is  blossoming 
for  the  grave,  I  feel  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  me  if  I  had  followed  the 
occupation  of  ray  father  and  been  a  farmer.  Of  all  the  pursuits  in  life,  that  of  a 
farmer  is  the  most  respectable.  It  may  have  its  trials  and  its  disappointments  ;  so 
do  all  ulhens.  The  mechanic  may  lose  the  wages  of  his  labor,  the  professional 
man  all  his  fees,  the  editor  may  weep  over  delinquent  subscribers,  but  the  honest, 
industrious  farmer  is  certain  of  a  fair  return  for  his  labor.  True,  "  Paul  may 
plant,  and  Apollos  water,  but  God  must  give  the  increase."  But  where  is  the 
faithful  cultivator  of  the  soil,  God's  heritage  to  man,  who  ever  yet  suffered  for 
bread  ? 

The  Devon  Cow  as  a  Milker. — A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman 
has  some  good  words  for  the  Devon  cow,  which  we  are  inclined  to  think  are  well 
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deserved.     In  these  days  of  Shorthorus,  the  Devons  seldom  have  justice  done 
thera.     The  correspoudeut  aUuded  to  says  : 

I  tested  oue  five  year  old  in  the  month  of  June,  on  grass  alone,  and  she  yielded 
forty  pounds  of  milk  per  day.  In  the  eight  days  her  milk  was  kept  separate,  the 
.  result  was  seventeen  one-quartt^3ouuds  of  butter,  at  two  churnings.  I  have  another 
heifer  that  was  three  years  old  the  17th  of  June,  1S73,  which  yielded  last  summer 
thirty-four  pounds  per  day  of  milk,  and  very  rich.  I  had  another  of  the  same 
age  that  gave  only  twenty-three  one  quarter  pounds  per  day  of  milk,  but  it  was 
extremely  rich  milk  for  her  age.  My  old  cows  yielded  much  more — one  of  them 
from  forty-eight  to  fifty-four  pounds  per  day.  Average  yield  of  butter  per  cow  for 
the  year  1872,  two  hundred  and  forty-three  three-quarter  pounds  ;  I  fed  nothing 
but  pasture  from  May  12th,  until  October  6th,  when  they  received  some  sowed 
corn  and  pumpkins  while  they  lasted.  I  believe  their  milk  and  butter  are  superior 
in  quality,  color  and  flavor  to  all  other  breeds,  and  so  is  their  beef.  They  are 
always  gentle  ;  I  never  had  one  of  them  raise  a  foot  to  kick.  They  are  the  most 
hardy  of  all  cattle ;  always  keep  nice,  fleshiug  up  in  the  winter  and  milking  off 
during  summer. 

He  Thinks  Sheep  Pay  Best.— In  "Some  Sheep  Talk,"  in  the  National 
Live  Stock  Journal  an  experienced  stock  keeper  says : 

I  have  been  feeding  some  three  hundred  head  of  cattle,  and  I  am  satisfied  that, 
even  with  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  selling  when  the  time  comes,  I  shall 
make  a  great  deal  more  money,  dollar  for  dollar,  on  the  money  I  have  invested  in 
sheep,  than  I  shall  make  on  the  capital  invested  in  cattle.  I  have  about  six  Jiuu- 
dred  sheep,  running  without  any  particular  attention  or  care,  and  have  sold  one 
thousand  four  hundred  dollars  worth  of  wool  of  this  year's  clip,  and  have  two 
hundred  and  fifty  lambs  besides.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  have  done  so  well  on 
an  equal  amount  of  capital  invested  in  cattle.  One  great  advantage  sheep  have 
over  other  stock  is,  they  never  die  of  the  contagious  diseases  which  they  contract. 
They  get  the  scab  or  foot  rot,  or  something  else,  and  if  unchecked  it  gets  them  in 
bad  condition,  and  would  ultimately,  perhaps,  kill  them.  But  the  very  worst  con- 
tagious diseases  to  which  sheep  are  subject  give  the  owner  ample  time  to  treat  the 
affected  animals,  and  the  diseases  are  generally  of  a  character  which  yield  readily 
to  treatment. 


f^ 
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FRUIT  FOR  THE  SOUTHWEST. 

Messrs.  H.  A.  Swasey,  M.  D.,  D.  Redmond,  and  M.  B.  Hillyard,  delegates  from 
Louisiana  to  the  American  Pomological  Society,  recommend  theTollowing  list  of 
fruits  for  the  Southwest,  and  for  all  that  portion  of  the  Gulf  Coast  between  Mobile 
Bay  and  Eastern  Texas  : 

Apples. — Early  Harvest,  Red  Astrachan,  Carolina  Red  June,  Primate,  Garret- 
son's  Early,  Yellow  June,  Early  Strawberry,  Bevau,  Golden  Sweet,  American 
Summer  Pearmain,  Rhodes'  Orange,  Bruce's  Summer,  Yellow  Horse,  Cane  Creek 
Sweet,  Batchelor,  Taunton,  Hoover,  Carter. 

Pears — Doyenne  d'Ete,  Julienne,  Osband's  Summer,  Beurre  Goubault,  Doyenne 
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Boussock,  Bartlett,  Beurre  Superfin,  Howell,  Seckle,  St.  Michael  Archauge,  Duch- 
esse  d'Angouleme,  Gray  Doyenne,  Beurre  d'Aujou,  Lawrence,  Winter  Nelis. 

Peaches. — Early  Tillotson,  Yellow  St.  John,  Tuskena,  Amelia,  Yellow  Rareripe, 
Mountain  Rose,  Chinese  Cliug,  Early  Crawford,  Stiynp  the  World,  Susquehanna, 
Oldmixon  Free,  Oldmixou  Cling,  Columbia,  Raymond  Cliug,  Picquet's  Late,  Lady 
Parham. 

Plmns. — Temple,  Lombard,  German  Prune,  Wild  Goose,  Indian  Chief,  Brill. 

Grapes. — Hartford  Prolific,  Ives,  Concord,  Clinton,  Maxatawney,  Scuppernong. 

Figs. — Lemon,  or  "Augelique,"  Celeste,  Green  Ischia,  Brown  Turkey,  White 
Genoa,  Black  Genoa,  Brunswick,  White  Smyrna. 

Oranges. — Louisiana  "  Creole,"  Mandarin,  Brazilian. 

Straivberries. — Long  worth's  Prolific,  Wilson's  Albany,  Mary  Stewart,  President 
Wilder,  Charles  Downing,  Kentucky. 

Raqyherries. — Davison's  Thoruless,  Mammoth  Cluster,  Golden  Thoruless,  Clark, 
Herstine. 

Blackberries. — Early  Wilson,  Lawton. 

WINTER  PLANTING  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

In  ordinary  seasons,  our  winters  in  the  lower  South,  or  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
Coast  regions,  are  so  mild  that  the  hardier  vegetables  grow  fiuely,  and  remain 
uninjured  during  the  coldest  months — December  and  January — but,  occasionally, 
severer  freezes  occur,  and  the  gardener  must  be  content  to  take  some  risks,  even  in 
the  case  of  the  hardiest  species.  This,  in  the  limited  operations  of  the  family 
garden,  he  can  well  afford  to  do,  for  failure  costs  merely  a  little  not  unpleasant 
labor  and  a  few  seeds,  and  success  rewards  him  with  an  early  and  excellent  crop. 
An  excellent  contrivance  for  securing  plants  in  i-ows  against  frost  consists  in  two 
boards,  a  foot  or  more  wide,  nailed  together  at  the  edges  in  the  form  of  a  three-cor- 
nered trough,  made  of  light  thin  boards  ;  these  are  easily  handled,  and  a  few  such 
protectors  will  be  found  very  useful.  It  is  better  that  the  ends  should  be  closed, 
though  the  mere  shelter  of  the  lateral  pieces  will  be  sufficient  in  case  of  light  frosts. 
In  planting  seeds" of  any  kind  at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  is  best  that  the  rows 
should  be  slightly  elevated  above  the  general  surface,  and  the  covering  be  light. 
A  good  way  is  to  sow  on  the  surface,  and  then  scatter  or  sift  over  them  a  little 
vegetable  mold  or  light  soil. 

CLOVER  IN  THE  PEAR  ORCHARD. 

Mr.  G.  F.  B.  Leighton,  President  of  the  Norfolk  Horticultural  and  Pomological 
Society,  having  tried  planting  clover  among  his  pear  trees,  reports  that  he  sowed 
seed  among  nine  huudreed  trees  in  the  Spring  of  1873.  In  May  last,  the  foliage 
looked  rather  sickly,  in  comparison  with  those  by  their  side,  where  clean  culture 
had  been  adopted,  and  the  clean  culture  trees  held  their  superiority  of  appearance 
until  July,  when  the  trees  among  the  clover  advanced  to  equal  appearance  as  those 
•of  clean  culture.  September  gave  the  trees  among  the  clover  a  decidedly  better 
appearance  than  those  of  clean  culture.  October  revealed  the  fact  that  the  foliage 
remained  two  weeks  longer  on  the  trees  among  the  clover  than  on  those  of  clean 
culture.     He  does  not  think  one  or  two  seasons  as  aflfording  a  fair  test,  but  thinks 
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that  trees  six  years  out  can  be  safely  aad  judiciously  cultivated  under  the  clover 
system,  if  properly  sustaiued  by  surface  application  of  fruit-food. 

ABUTILON  BOULE  BE  NIEGE. 

Dr  Thurber  has  a  high  opinion  of  this  new  introduction.  He  says:  "  Last  Spring 
we  received  from  Mr.  John  Lane,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  a  quite  new  Abutilou, 
under  the  name  of  Boule  de  Niege,  or  "  snow-ball,"  which,  as  its  name  would  imply, 
originated  in  France,  and  the  shape  of  its  leaves  indicates  that  it  is  from  a  species 
quite  unlike  Thomsonia  Striatum  and  their  hybrids.  The  flowers  are  of  pure  white, 
and  of  good  form.  The  little  plant  sent  us  grew  rapidly  and  flowered  very  freely, 
and  should  it  retain  these  qualities  when  taken  indoors,  it  will  prove  a  very  valua- 
ble winter  bloomer,  ^yhite  flowers  of  the  size  of  this  are  in  great  demand  by  the 
bouquet  makers,  and  this  Aubutilon  will,  no  doubt,Jje  found  profitable  to  those  who 
grow  cut  flowers  for  sale.  It  blooms  when  quite  small ;  plants  from  cuttings  flow- 
ered with  us  when  only  a  few  inches  high. 
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The  garden  pea  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  our  vegetables,  and  is  seldom  killed  by 
any  degree  of  cold  experienced  in  this  climate.  The  greatest  danger  is  from  freezes 
occurring  at  about  the  time  it  is  pushing  its  delicate  sprout  through  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  but  this  can  be  prevented  by  a  slight  covering  of  straw,  hay,  or  trash, 
scattered  over  the  rows.  We  would  now,  from  the  first  to  the  twentieth  of  the 
month,  put  in  the  seed  for  the  principal  crop  of  early  peas,  planting  again,  but  not 
so  largely,  about  the  end  of  the  month  for  a  succession.  If  however,  several  varie- 
ties—early, medium  and,  late— are  now  planted,  the  table  may  be  supplied  with 
this  excellent  vegetable  for  a  long  time  without  further  planting.  It  is  best  -  to 
plant  in  double  rows,  whether  sticks  are  to  be  used  or  not,  as  each  row  helps  to 
support  the  other.  Where,  a,s  in  cities  and  towns,  sticks  are  diflicult  to  procure, 
peas  may  be  planted,  with  advantage,  in  circles  of  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet 
in  diameter,  when  a  single  bushy  stick,  in  the  centre,  will  support  a  large  number 
of  plants.  Where  there  is  no  ground  sufficiently  rich  from  previous  manuring  for 
the  pea  crop,  well  rotted  compost  should  be  used  in  the  drills. 

Though   beets,  carrots,    radishes,  and  lettuce,  prove  perfectly  hardy  in 

ordinary  seasons,  after  they  have  attained  a  growth  of  an  inch  or  two  in  height, 
there  is  risk  in  planting  them,  even  south  of  latitude  32°  during  the  present  monthi 
as  a  hard  freeze,  just  as  they  are  coming  up,  is  sure  to  kill  them  unless  protected. 
Of  lettuce  and  radishes,  it  is  always  well  to  have  some  in  a  cold  frame  for  securi- 
ty. From  the  middle  to  the  last  of  the  month,  a  few  red-top  or  white  Dutch 
turnips  may  be  sown,  protecting  the  young  plants  with  a  slight  covering  of  leaves 
or  dried  grass. 

-In  latitude   32°  and  southward,  we  recommend  planting  Irish  potatoes 


from  the  10th  of  this  month  to  the  middle  of  February.  If  you  want  good,  mealy, 
fine  flavored  tubers,  do  not  use  much  crude  stable  manure.  If  the  whole  garden 
has  been  manured  in  the  fall,  as  we  advise,  they  will  need  none.     Chip-manure, 
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half  rotted  straw,  hay,  leaves,  aud  other  vegetable  refuse,  with  a  good  sprinkliug 
of  wood  ashes,  aud  a  little  well  rotted  cow-dung  in  the  drill  or  furrow,  will  make  a 
fine  crop  on  suitable  soil,  aud  ensure  their  good  quality. 

In  the  flower  garden  little  planting  can  be  done  with  advantage,  but  if 

any  of  this  work  directed  for  November  aud  December  has  been  neglected,  it  may 
be  well  to  try  now  such  seeds  as  sweet  peas,  larkspur,  sweet  alyssum,  pinks,  and 
other  hardy  annuals. 

Hot-beds  should  be  made  during  this  and  the  next  month  ;  in  January, 

here  in  the  low  country,  in  February,  a  little  further  north,  where  the  plants  from 
them  will  not  be  wanted  for  planting  out  quite  so  early  in  the  spring. 
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Spinning  our  Own  Cotton  at  Home. 

When  we  shall  have  in  every  cotton  growing  neighborhood  a  sufficient  number  of 
spindles  at  work  to  turn  our  cotton  into  yarn,  we  shall  have  made  a  long  step 
toward  true  industrial  independence.  With  the  "  Clement's  Attachment,"  if  it  shall 
prove  to  be  the  great  thing  it  is  claimed  to  be,  and  Avith  co-operative  action,  which 
the  Grange  renders  possible,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  way  opened  through  which 
to  reach  this  most  desirable  result.  It  is  worth  while  to  look  carefully  into  this 
matter,  and  we  can  not  too  soon  commence  the  necessary  investigations. 

The  Patrons  of  Husbandry  in  Mississippi  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  new 
development  of  Southern  industry,  and  a  committee  from  one  of  the  County  Granges 
has  investigated  the  matter  and  reported.  AYe  failed  to  see  that  report,  which 
we  believe  has  been  published,  but  its  author,  Mr.  B.  F.  Archer,  writing  to  the 
Farmers'  Vindicator,  in  reference  to  it,  gives  some  additional  particulars  and  ex- 
planations, which  throw  much  needed  light  on  the  subject.     Pie  says : 

The  Clement's  Attachment  is  used  upon  the  ordinary  card  stand,  but  no  use  can 
be  made  of  it  unless  there  is  other  machinery  in  connection  with  it.  But  it  can  be 
used  profitably  and  successfully  with  a  very  small  outlay.  For  instance,  suppose  a 
man  had  a  ten-horse  power,  of  any  kind,  with  a  good  comfortable  house  that  would 
exclude  the  wind,  sufficiently  large  to  hold  the  spinning  apparatus,  he  could  work 
one  card  stand,  one  double  headed  drawing-frame,  one  spider,  and  about  four  hun- 
dred spindles,  which,  carefully  arranged,  would  give  employment  to  five  or  six 
children  and  one  or  two  hands,  aud  would  be  quite  a  nice  business.  It  can  not  be 
run  in  an  ordinary  gin-house  as  some  suppose,  for  where  you  manufacture  cotton 
you  must  exclude  both  wind  and  cold.  I  hope  that  our  people  will  not  be  over- 
sighted  but  study  this  great  improvement,  with  its  many  advantages,  carefully,  and 
endeavor  to  get  at  a  correct  understanding  of  it.  We  set  out  to  destroy,  if  possible, 
the  inexorable  middle  man,  and  bring  producer  and  consumer  together.  Here  the 
finest  opportunity  presents  itself  iu  the  one  great  staple  ever  known  to  any  people 
on  earth.  More,  and  "better  still,  all  the  improved  machinery  ever  known  to  man 
for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  sinks  into  insignificance  when  compared  to  this  one 
little  machine.  Nothing,  however  good,  can  compete  in  safety  oi-  quality  of  goods; 
and  I  venture  the  assertion  that  the  revolution  in  the  manufacturing  of  cotton 
go()ds  will  be  more  signal  and  complete  in  ten  years  than  the  great  political  revo- 
lution through  which  we  have  just  passed. 
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Agricultural  Inventions   Called  for. 


The  American  ^r^tWn  called  the  attentiou  of  iuveutors  to  the  followiug  impor- 
tant agricultural  implements  and  machines,  new  inventions  or  improvements,  in 
which  are  needed  : 

A  ditching  machine  that  will  cut  a  narrow  ditch  for  the  reception  of  drain-tile; 
an  apparatus  to  be  drawn  by  horse-power  and  capable  of  laying  the  tiles  in  the 
ditch  when  formed ;  a  mole  plough  which  shall  make  a  subterranean  drain  that 
will  not  choke  up  in  a  year  or  two  ;  an  efficient  potato  harvester  ;  although  scores 
of  machines  designed  for  this  purpose  have  been  devised,  none  actually  come  up  to 
the  needs  of  the  grower,  and  the  laborious,  dirty  and  disagreeable  work  of  potato 
harvesting  is  still  universally  done  by  hand  ;  a  stone  gathering  machine  capable  of 
clearing  a  field  of  stone,  and  piling  the  same  in  winnows,  fitting  the  field  for  easy 
mowing  with  a  machine ;  a  sowing  apparatus  that  will  sow  beans  and  peas  as 
eflfectually  as  the  common  grains  are  sowed,  for  be  it  known  that  these  round  or 
nearly  round  seeds  persistently  refuse  to  be  covered  by  the  action  of  the  harrow, 
and  roll  to  the  surfece  as  fast  as  the  teeth  stir  the  soil  about  them ;  a  small  ma- 
chine—it must  not  be  large  or  costly— for  pulling  flax  ;  a  small  power-accumulat- 
mg  wind-mill,  not  to  exceed  in  cost  to  user  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars,  for 
churning  and  similar  purposes  ;  an  automatic  sheaf  binder  for  harvesters,  a  device 
already  experimented  with  in  many  ways,  and  projected  for  using  wire,  twine,  and 
straw  m  its  operation,  but  nevertheless  not  yet  a  thing  accomplished. 
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THE    LONG   MOSS   UTILIZED. 

"Vegetable  Curled  Hair,"  a  new  article  of  commerce,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Florida  Agrieidturkt,  is  manufactured  at  Tocoi,  Florida,  from  Tillandsia  Usneoides, 
an  air  plant,  which  grows  in  abundance  in  Florida,  and  is  put  up  in  bales  of  forty 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  shipment.  Its  composition  is  nearly  pure 
ligneous  fibre,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  elastic  gum  resin.  The 
woody  tissue  consists  of  a  combination  of  minute  oblong  cells,  united  in  a  peculiar 
manner  and  form,  the  walls  of  which  are  lined,  and  in  some  instances  the  cell 
entirely  filled,  with  a  dessicated  sap  or  incrusting  matter  of  gum  resin,  resembling 
in  its  valuable  properties,  Indian  rubber,  and  which  gives  color  and  elasticity  to 
the  fibre.  "  Vegetable  Curled  Hair,"  as  manufactured  at  Tocoi,  Florida,  differs 
from  animal  curled  hair,  wool  or  feathers,  in  being  entirely  free  from  nitrogen,  and 
IS  superior,  and  far  surpassess  them  for  mattresses,  cushions,  or  other  upholstery,  in 
every  respect. 

A   RAMIE   AND   JUTE   MACHINE. 

In  Charles  VerdhoflT's  late  work  on  California,  is  the  following  passage  :  Can 
some  of  our  readers  in  the  golden  State  tell  us  anything  further  about  the  machine 
alluded  to  ? 

"  On  Twitchell  Island,  (Sacramento  river),  I  found  an  experiment  making  in 
ramie  and  jute.  Mr.  Finch,  formerly  of  Hayward's,  having  already  planted  twenty- 
six  acres  of  ramie,  and  intended  to  put  seven  acres  into  jute,  for  which  he  had 
the  plants   all  ready,  raised   in   a   canvas  covered   inclosure.     He   raised  ramie 
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successfully  last  year,  aud  sold,  he  told  me,  from  one-tenth  of  an  acre,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  pounds  of  prepared  ramie,  for  fifteen  cents  per  pound.  He 
used,  to  dress  it,  a  machine  made  in  California,  which  several  persons  have 
assured  me  works  well  aud  cheaply,  a  fact  which  ramie  growers  in  Louisiana  may 
like  to  know  ;  for  the  chief  obstacle  to  ramie  culture  in  this  country  has  been,  so 
far,  the  lack  of  a  cheap  and  rapidly  working  machine  for  its  preparation." 

A   CHEAP   FRUIT   DRYER. 

Mr.  William  H.  Coleman,  of  Bridgeville,  Del.,  claims  to  have  produced  just  the 
apparatus  needed  by  farmers  and  fruit  growers,  with  which  to  work  up  their  surplus 
fruit.  He  calls  it  "  Coleman's  Universal  Drier,"  and  says  that  a  machine  capable 
of  drying  from  ten  to  twenty  bushels  of  fruit  per  day,  can  be  put  up  all  complete, 
ready  for  use,  for  about  one  hundred  dollars.  Space  for  the  machine,  about  twelve 
by  twelve  feet  and  eight  feet  high.  Any  ordinary  shed  will  answer.  This  size  is 
intended  for  individual  farmer's  use,  but  can  be  extended  to  any  capacity  required. 
When  one  section  is  filled,  it  is  turned  one-eighth  around  aud  cut  off,  shoved  in 
and  commence  filling  again.  You  can  take  out  and  put  in  the  fruit  at  the  same 
door.  There  is  a  door  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  machine,  so  the  fruit  can  be 
taken  out  if  necessary. 

IMPROVEMENTS   IN   JUTE   MANUFACTURE. 

Not  long  ago  jute  fibre  was  known  in  Europe  only  in  the  form  of  gunny  bags. 
A  pap  'r  read  by  Prof  Hodges  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association  states 
that  this  year  one  hundred  thousand  tons  of  the  fibre  were  imported  from  Calcutta 
into  Dundee,  while  London,  Liverpool  aud  Glasgow  probably  receive  half  as  much 
more.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  jute  could  not  be  bleached,  and  therefore 
that,  with  all  its  strength  aud  other  good  qualities,  it  could  be  used  only  for  bags 
and  coarse  fabrics.  It  is  only  in  this  raw  state  that  it  is  worked  up  in  the  United 
States,  at  least  until  lately.  In  Ireland  aud  Scotland  the  bleaching  process  has 
succeeded  perfectly,  giving  to  the  fibre  the  whiteness  of  linen  fabrics,  into  which, 
indeed,  it  largely  enters.  It  is  largely  worked  up  with  silk,  and  makes  the  best 
substitute  for  hair,  most  chignons  being  made  of  it,  while  the  dust  from  the  mills  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  hats. 

JUTE   MANUFACTURE   IN   CALIFORNIA. 

The  jute  bagging  factory,  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  is  now  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
enterprises  on  tTie  coast.  Four  hundred  hands  are  employed  in  the  manufactory, 
aud  ten  thousand  grain  sacks  of  the  best  quality  are  turned  out  daily.  The  man- 
ufacturers also  turn  out  nearly  all  the  wool  sacks  required  for  the  home  market.  The 
grain  sacks  are  sold  in  competition  with  imported  sacks,  and  there  is  no  trouble  in 
selling  them  under  this  competition  at  a  fair  profit.  The  material  is  jute,  which 
is  imported  by  the  cargo  from  Calcutta. 

How  much  longer  shall  we  import  jute  from  India,  when  we  can  grow  here  a 
better  article  aud  enough  of  it  to  supply  the  world  ? 

A   SACK   SEWING   MACHINE. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Garland,  of  San  Francisco,  has  invented  a  machine  that  will  sew 
sacks  with  an  over-stitch.  It  works  with  a  spiral  needle,  and  is  indeed  an  inge- 
nious contrivance.  It  is  said  that  the  establishing  of  a  factory  in  that  city  for  the 
manufacture  of  these  machines  is  talked  of  It  is  estimated  that  one  hundred  men, 
operating  one  hundred  of  these  machines,  could  annually  produce  thirty  million 
sacks — lacking  only  five  million  of  supplying  the  entire  Pacific  Coast  demand, 
which  equals  thirty-five  millions  annually. 
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Talk  About  Bees. 


It  is  not  surprising  that  the  honey  bee  should  excite  the  curiosity  of  thinking 
minds,  for  though  really  no  more  interesting  than  many  other  insects,  yet  its  place 
in  the  list  of  our  domestics  brings  it  more  under  our  observations.  After  all, 
generally  speaking,  but  few  of  us  know  anything  of  the  bee,  except  to  love  its 
sweets  and  fear  its  weapons. 

The  hero  who  has  been  tried  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  will  scull  away  from  an 
irritated  bee  in  double  quick  time.  They  dislike  any  quick  movement,  either  in 
front  of  their  hives  or  anywhere  contiguous.  In  passing  their  colonies  a  rapid 
gait  is  apt  to  be  resented,  and  they  will  often  follow  one  with  their  querulous  note 
frightfully  near  to  the  lobe  of  one's  ear.  I  sometimes  pass  my  hand  rapidly  by 
their  doors,  and  making  a  little  noise  to  attract  their  attention,  see  several  of  those 
•who  are  on  the  watch  come  out  with  a  rush,  sometimes  turning  a  summersault  or 
two  in  their  haste  to  punish  the  intruder ;  and  there  they  will  stand  with  their 
protuberant  eyes  and  a  defiant  pose,  as  much  as  to  say  '  come  on."  I  have  had 
them  light  in  numbers  on  my  hand  with  evident  intentions  warlike,  but  holding 
perfectly  still  a  few  seconds,  they  exhibit  an  oh-is-it-you  behaviour ;  evidently  they 
do  not  want  to  sting.  When  a  puppy  is  beset  by  other  dogs,  his  most  conciliatory 
plan  is  to  lie  down  and  keep  still.  So  with  the  bees,  play  puppy,  say  sting  if  you 
will,  but  I'd  much  rather  you  "  wouldn't." 

I  once  saw  one  of  the  bald-headed  breed  of  chickens  making  very  quick  time 
and'  a  pitiful  outcry  ;  as  be  came  near  it  was  ascertained  that  he  was  under  con- 
voy of  a  little  soldier  that  was  conveying  him  without  the  lines ;  and  the  little 
corporal  saw  him  safely  under  the  house,  before  he  considered  that  duty  performed. 

My  neighbor  thinks  that  chickens  eat  the  bees,  but  my  experience  is,  that  they 
eat  bees  only  when  the  drones  are  about,  and  that  they  are  very  particular  which 
kind  they  snap  at.  Sometimes  they  receive  the  particular  attention  of  a  Avorker, 
when  their  actions  indicate  that  they  are  standing  on  something  hot.  It  is  said 
among  a  great  deal  of  other  fiction  in  the  matter,  that  they  dislike  an  uncleanly 
person.  They  are  only  captious  and  irritable.  They  are  most  persistent  and  decided 
in  their  claim  of  right  of  way.  In  their  flight  to  or  from  their  hives,  they  do  not 
seem  to  rely  particularly  on  eyesight,  for  they  often  fly  plump  against  one  who  is 
in  their  way ;  and  such  a  position  in  warm  weather  soon  becomes  too  hot  to  be 
tenable. 

The  most  unaccountable  matter,  is  the  way  in  which  they  build  their  comb, 
after  being  so  precise  and  unalterable  in  the  manner  of  building  cells.  To  induce 
them  to  build  the  former  regularly  and  parallel,  various  plans  have  been  tried  ; 
but,  without  any  apparent  reason,  they  often  ignore  all  hints  from  the  opinion,  and 
build  in  the  most  fantastic  and  unexpected  style.  Can  philosophers  give  the  reasons  ? 
Another  very  popular  belief  is,  that   multitudes  are  ready  to  defend  their  state. 
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I  think  the  defence  of  the  colony  is  a  duty  taken  upon  themselves  by  only  a  few, 

perhaps,  of  the  older  bees.     They    will   all  sting  upon    jirovocation,  but  most  of 

them  would  rather  be  out  of  danger,  and  assist  in  eating  than  in  jireserviug  their 

stores.  M.  l/bALDWIN. 

Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

Bee  Pasturage  in  the  South. 


Apiculture  in  the  South  could  be  made  much  more  profitable  if  more  attention 
were  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  honey-producing  plants.  The  principal  source 
of  honey  in  the  States  south  of  Tennessee  are  the  fruit  blossoms  in  early  spring — the 
Black  Gum  {Myssa  Midtijiora),  which  yields  large  quantities  of  honey  ;  the  tulip 
tree,  and  a  few  other  flowering  trees  and  plants  of  minor  consideration.  We  have 
no  large  fields  of  clover,  no  bass-wood  groves,  no  acres  of  buckwheat.  We  have  a 
few  stocks  of  bees  in  old  boxes,  logs  and  kegs,  stowed  away  among  the  weeds,  and 
often  by  piles  of  promiscuous  rubbish.  If,  perchance,  they  make  their  unworthy 
owners  a  few  pounds  of  surplus  honey  they  are  considered  to  have  "  done  well ;" 
but  if  they  fall  a  prey  to  neglect  and  the  worm,  they  are  set  down  as  "  unprofitable 
servants."  No  farmer  can  expect  to  breed  and  rear  fine  stock  without  thorough 
attention.  He  must  provide  for  all  their  wants.  He  should  have  his  fields  of 
corn,  oats  and  grass.  The  bee  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  does  not  and  cannot 
gather  honey  from  every  o])euing  flower,  as  many  persons  suppose.  They  need 
proper  pasturage.  It  is  impossible  for  bees  to  be  any  source  of  profit  in  a  section 
of  country  where  there  are  few  honey-yielding  plants.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
every  bee  keeper  to  cultivate  as  many  of  such  plants  as  possible. 

White  clover  will  grow  and  do  well  in  most  all  portions  of  the  South  if  the 
ground  is  well  prepared,  and  not  too  sandy  or  poor.  Where  shade  trees  are  to  be 
planted  in  our  yards,  or  along  our  lanes  or  highways,  it  would  be  best  to  plant  such 
as  make  good  bee  pasturage.  The  linden  is  a  tree  to  be  particularly  recommended. 
This  is  a  tree  of  quite  rapid  growth,  fine  foliage,  beautiful  appearance,  and  makes  a 
good  shade.  It  grows  and  thrives  well  in  middle  Georgia,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
would  do  well  in  any  portion  of  the  South.  Last  season  the  writer  sowed  a  plat  of 
ground  in  buckwheat  in  the  middle  of  July,  which  made  a  fair  stand,  but  had  it 
been  sown  in  August  or  the  first  of  September,  it  would  have  done  better.  My 
bees  luxuriated  on  it  as  long  as  it  blossomed.  My  experience  is  against  the  opin- 
ion that  has  been  advanced,  that  the  buckwheat  is  worthless  in  the  South  as  a 
honey  plant.  All  honey-producing  flowers,  in  every  country,  are  liable  to  vary  in 
the  amount  of  their  saccharine  secretion  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  season.  Hence 
because  a  flower  fails  to  yield  its  sweets  one  season,  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not 
abundantly  do  so  the  next.  Catnip  (Nepeta  Cataria)  is  also  rich  in  honey,  and 
should  be  planted  in  every  nook  and  corner,  in  all  out  of  the  way  places. 

The  writer  would  suggest  to  all  bee  keepers  to  take  notes  of  all  plants  that  bees 
frequent.  Note  the  time  of  commencement  of  bloom  and  the  duration,- also  the 
approximate  increase  of  honey  stored  during  the  time  such  plants  are  visited  by  the 
bees.  Observations  of  this  kind  nuxdc  as  carefully  as  possible  woulcl  do  much  to 
advance  bee  culture  in  the  South. — Du.  J.  P.  H.  Brown,  in  N.  A.  Bee  Journal. 


Mrs.  E.  S.  Tupper,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  :  I  do  not  know  so  much  about  the  honey 
resources  at  the  East,  as  at  the  South  and  West;  but  here  I  do  not  know  of  one 
who  is  not  succeeding  in  making  bee  keeping  pay,  and  I  know  many  who  are 
"making  it  most  profitable.  I  could  give  you  many  instances  if  time  permitted. 
Aside  from  my  queen  business,  (which  does  not  pay  well,)  I  average  from  830  to 
$50  profit  every  year  from  each  hive,  and  I  know  several  women  who  are  doing 
even  better  than  this. 
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Natue\al  fIisToi\Y    Applied  to  y'tGR^cuLTUP^E. 

Specimens  of  insects  securely  packed,  (according  to  instructions  pjiven  in  the  Kural 
Carolinian,  for  October,1870,)  with  letters  of  inquiry,  entomological  notes,  etc.,  should  be 
addressed,  (post  paid,)  to  Mr.  Charles  R.  Dodge,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Cockroaches. 


We  never  saw  anyone  that  liked  cockroaches,  and  yet  in  some  families  they  are 
such  constant  companions,  that  we  suppose  they  finally  come  to  be  regarded  as 
necessary  evils,  and  not  until  they  get  too  plenty,  or  one  finds  its  .way  into  a  break- 
fast roll,  very  mysteriously,  is  war  declared  upon  them. 

When  but  a  tyro  in  the  study  of  insects,  our  Professor  placed  an  odd  specimen 
in  the  box  of  "  bugs  "  we  were  trying  to  classify,  and  after  two  Aveeks  of  severe 
mental  exertion,  a  more  knowing  one  suggested  that  it  might  be  a  cockroach  ; 
it  was  only  an  immature  specimen,  but  it  prejudiced  us  against  the  whole  race. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  cockroaches,  but  the  one  knoAvn  particularly  by  that 
name  is  of  Eastern  origin,  though  now  it  is  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  habitable 
globe.  Its  scientific  appellation  is  Blatta  orientalis,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  Asia,  and  spread  first  over  Europe,  and  thence  to  America,  and 
probably  there  is  not  now  a  maritime  nation  in  the  world  where  the  pest  is  not 
known  or  its  hateful  presence  felt. 

The  insects  vary  in  color  from  chestnut  brown  to  black,  and  as  they  are  roaches, 
in  miniature  as  soon  as  they  burst  from  the  egg,  they  can  be  found  of  every  size, 
from  that  of  an  apple  seed,  or  less,  to  over  an  inch  in  length.  The  wings  are  not 
acquired  until  the  last  month  of  the  skin,  and  the  wings  of  the  two  sexes  differ 
materially,  those  of  the  female  being  nearly  rudimentary,  while  the  wings  of  the 
male  are  present,  but  much  shorter  than  the  body.  They  are  fond  of  heat,  and 
love  to  hide  in  warm  chinks  or  cracks  in  the  walls  and  floors,  coming  forth  at  night 
on  their  marauding  expeditions,  nibbling  anything  and  everything  that  comes  in 
the  way,  even  subsisting  on  paper  when  nothing  more  to  their  taste  is  to  be  found. 
Mr.  Glover  mentions  that  they  once  made  a  raid  on  a  box  of  water  color  paints, 
he  was  using,  devouring  cobalt,  vermillion,  or  umber,  indiscriminately,  the  only 
vestiges  of  the  paints  remaining  being  their  excrements  in  the  form  of  small 
pellets,  of  various  colors  in  the  bottom  of  the  box.  In  libraries  they  are  especially 
annoying  by  nibbling  the  glazing  or  finish  from  the  backs  of  cloth  bound  books, 
leaving  the  volume  spotted  and  disfigured  as  if  eaten  by  acid  ;  and  green  covers 
seem  to  suffer  more  than  any  other  color. 

The  eggs  are  deposited  in  a  mass,  in  a  little  case  or  pod-shaped  receptacle,  in 
■which  the  eggs  are  arranged  in  two  rows  on  either  side.  The  females  may  often  be 
seen  running  about  with  this  case  protruding  half  way  out  of  the  abdomen. 

Periplaneta  Americana  is  the  American  species,  and  is  very  generally  distributed ; 
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tli€  wings  are  longer  than  those  of  the  common  cockroach.  Ectohia  Germanica, 
the  German  cockroach,  is  much  smaller  than  the  other  two,  being  not  more  than 
half  the  size,  and  are  much  lighter  colored.  They  are  commonly  called  "  Crotou 
bugs,"  and  abound  in  buildings  which  are  heated  by  steam.  The  habits  are  the 
same  as  those  given  above,  so  we  will  merely  pass  them  by  with  a  mention. 

In  regard  to  remedies,  these  pests  can  only  be  driven  from  a  house  by  persistent 
effort.  Traps  to  catch  them  are  sometimes  used,  with  varying  success.  One  form 
may  be  described  as  a  wooden  or  tin  box,  having  its  approach  on  either  side 
inclined  towards  the  top,  and  roughened  so  that  the  insects  can  readily  crawl  up. 
In  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  box  is  made  a  hole,  sloping  inwards,  in  the  form  of 
a  funnel,  with  its  sides  perfectly  smooth,  the  trap  is  baited  with  some  highly  scented 
food,  as  old  cheese,  and  the  insects  attracted  to  it,  once  in,  never  get  out,  and  are 
readily  killed  by  scalding.  A  washbowl  arranged  with  approaches  of  wood,  or 
something  their  feet  can  hold  to,  and  baited  in  a  similar  manner,  will  answer  the 
same  purpose. 

Harris  recommends  to  destroy  them,  red  lead  and  Indian  meal,  mixed  to  the 
consistency  of  batter,  with  molasses,  and  placed  on  plates  near  their  haunts.  Paris 
green  is  also  recommended,  but  it  seems  to  have  a  laxative  effect  on  the  insects ; 
and,  in  libraries  especially,  it  makes  a  bad  matter  worse,  as  everything  is  stained 
and  soiled  with  their  exuvife. 

A  teaspoonful  of  powdered  arsenic  and  a  tablespoonful  of  mashed  potato  mixed 
together  and  crumbled  around  their  haunts  has  been  used  with  good  effect,  but 
poisonous  mixtures,  if  used  at  all,  should  be  used  with  the  greatest  of  care.  We  have 
always  used,  successfully,  whenever  it  became  necessary,  Costar's  Rat  and  Roach 
Exterminator,  mixed  with  molasses,  and  worked  into  a  paste.  This  is  spread  upon 
sheets  of  paper  and  laid  around  in  the  pantry  or  kitchen,  on  sheets  of  paper, 
though  all  food  is  first  put  out  of  the  way.  This  is  repeated  nightly  for  a  week,  or 
until  the  roaches  disappear. 

There  are  many  singular  superstitions  in  regard  to  insects,  and  even  cockroaches 
have  not  been  slighted  in  this  respect.  A  common  superstitious  practice,  in  order 
to  rid  an  infected  house,  is  to  address  a  letter  to  the  pests,  in  something  of  this 
strain  ;  "  Oh,  roaches  you  have  troubled  me  long  enough,  go  now  and  trouble  my 
neighbors."  The  letter,  after  sealing  and  addressing,  must  be  placed  where  the 
insects  most  swarm,  and  of  course  they  are  supposed  to  take  the  gentle  hint  and 
leave. 

Another  is  to  catch  a  number  of  the  insects,  seal  them  up  in  an  envelope,  and 
drop  it  unseen  in  the  street.  The  finder  of  the  parcel  will  very  soon  have  the 
remainder  of  the  roaches  on  his  hands.  There  is  another  Maryland  superstition 
which  is  believed  in  by  the  ignorant,  that  death  will  soon  follow  if  a  roach  files  into 
a  room  and  flies  against  you.  As  the  female  luis  no  wings  and  the  male  very  short 
wings,  it  would  be  a  rare  thing  for  one  of  the^e  insects  to  fly,  and  hence  the  super- 
stition. 

It  is  often  said  that  every  tiling  was  rnade  for  .some  good  purpose,  though  we  are 
rather  inclined  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  saying  when  we  are  considering  any  of  our 
insect  pests.     We  do  not  know  for  what  wise  purpose  the  cockroach  wad  made,  but 
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they  do  sometimes  make  themselves  useful  on  the  same  priuciple  that  "  it  takes  a 
thief  to  catch  a  thief,"  by  destroying  bed  bugs.  They  have  been  used  in  this  man- 
ner on  Western  river  boats,  but  whether  the  roaches  leave  or  not  when  the  work  is 
done,  is  another  question. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Orange  Cateepillar.— F.  L.  R.  Sanford,  Fla.  The  specimen  of  insect  found 
on  an  orange  tree,  and  which  you  send  for  name  and  habits,  is  the  pupa  of  the 
orange  caterpillar,  Papilio  thoas,  Linn.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  swallow  tail 
butterflies,  and  measures  often  five  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  wings.  It  is  black 
above,  with  a  transverse  band  or  row  of  yellow  spots  extending  across  both  wings, 
and  another  around  the  hinder  pair.  The  underside  is  yellowish,  marked  with 
blue  spots.  The  caterpillar  often  measures  two  and-a-half  or  three  inches  in 
length  ;  is  flesh  colored,  marked  with  darker  spots  or  blotches.  It  is  also  provided 
with  a  V  shaped  orange  colored  scent  organ,  which  it  thrusts  out  in  a  very  alarm- 
ing manner  when  handled  or  disturbed.  The  pupa  had  been  destroyed  by  internal 
parasites,  so  of  course  was  worthless  as  a  specimen. 


Insectivorous  Plants. 


The  carnivorous  habits  of  certain  plants  have  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention 
lately  from  naturalists.  Among  these  stand  more  conspicuously  our  native  Ameri- 
can plants,  the  Dmiea,  or  Venus  fly  trap,  the  Drosera,  or  sun  dew,  the  Sarracenia, 
known  here  as  fly  trap,  or  side  saddle  flower,  and  the  Darlingtonia,  a  Californian 
plant. 

The  Venus  fly  trap,  found  only  near  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  in  the  flat 
pine  woods,  has  long  been  known  to  possess  the  power  of  capturing  flies  and  other 
small  insects,  but  it  attracted  little  more  attention  than  as  a  curious  contrivance, 
without  any  definite  purpose  that  could  be  seen.  Through  the  patient  investiga- 
tions and  experiments  made  during  the  last  summer  by  Mrs.  Mary  Treat,  of  New 
Jersey,  a  good  naturalist  and  excellent  observer,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  not 
only  captures  insects,  but  also  digests  and  uses  them  as  food.  A  few  extracts  from 
the  paper  lately  published  recording  her  observations  must  suffice  for  our  purpose. 

In  May  last  she  received  about  thirty  fine  living  plants  from  Wilmington  in 
healthy  condition,  which  began  capturing  their  prey  the  day  after  their  arrival. 
"The  upper  part  of  the  leaf  reminds  me  of  the  open  jaws  of  an  old-fashioned  steel- 
trap,  and  when  any  insect  alights  on  the  inner  surface  of  this  leaf-trap  and  touches 
one  or  more  of  the  six  bristles  on  its  surface,  if  the  leaf  is  healthy  and  vigorous,  it 
closes  almost  as  quickly  as  the  steel-trap,  when  anything  touches  its  spring.  From 
the  beginning  of  May  to  the  last  of  June,  I  devoted  a  large  share  of  each  day  to 
these  plants,  placing  them  in  separate  pots,  numbering  each  plant  and  keeping  a 
careful  record  of  the  closing  of  each  leaf-trap  over  its  prey,  and  the  kind  of  insect 
it  caueht." 
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I  "  A  considerable  number  of  leaves  took  the  third  flv,  but  most  of  them  were 
not  able  to  wholly  digest  them."  "  The  plants  were  not  restricted  in  their  diet  to 
flies  ouly,  but  took  beetles,  bugs„spiders,  millepeds,  and  later  in  the  season  a  num- 
ber of  grand-daddy-long-legs,  (a  kind  of  spider)  which  seemed  to  court  death  by 
leisurely  dropping  their  bodies  into  the  trap  while  their  long  legs  were  left  sticking 
out.  If  I  liberated  a  prisoner  in  two  or  three  hours  after  it  was  incarcerated,  it  did 
not  seem  to  be  injured  at  all,  but  would  look  almost  as  if  astonished,  and  then  speed 
away  as  fast  as  it  could.  But  if  I  let  it  remain  twenty-four  hours,  although  often 
alive,  yet  it  never  recovered.  By  this  time,  the  imect  ivas  enveloped  in  a  mucilagi- 
nous  substance  which  was  fatal  to  it.  If  I  washed  it  off  with  the  utmost  care  it  made 
no  difference,  it  was  sure  to  die.  The  average  time  it  took  a  leaf  to  digest  soft 
bodied  insects,  such  as  flies,  spiders,  and  small  larvre,  was  seven  days,  but  with  bugs 
and  beetles  it  took  longer,  sometimes  as  long  as  fourteen  days." 

Interesting  experiments  have  also  been  made  upon  three  species  of  sun-dew, 
(Drosera)  by  Mrs.  Treat,  and  also  by  Mr.  Cauby,  of  \yilmington,  Delaware.  As 
the  records  of  the  former  are  more  minute,  I  quote  from  them.  These  experiments 
were  made  during  the  summer  of  1873. 

"  The  bristles  around  the  edge  of  the  leaf  of  Drosera  rotundifolia  are  longer  than 
on  those  of  D.  longijolia,  but  the  leaf  of  the  former  does  not  hold  around  a  fly  as 
it  does  in  the  latter;  simply  the  bristles  curve  around  the.object,  the  glands  on  the 
ends  of  the  bristle  touching  the  substance  like  so  maiiy  mouths  receiving  nour- 
ishment." 

"At  half-past  10  A.  M.,  I  placed  raw  beef  on  some  leaves  of  D.  rotundifolia  ;  by 
one  o'clock  the  inner  bristles  were  curving  about  it,  and  the  longer  bristles  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  leaf  were  slowly  curving  upward.  By  nine  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning, all  the  bristles  of  three  of  the  most  vigorous  leaves  were  clasping  the  beef 
almost  hiding  it  from  sight,  while  an  equally  vigorous  leaf  made  no  move  towards 
clasping  a  bit  of  dry  chalk."  Bits  of  raw  apple  were  also  used.  After  several 
hours,  the  bristles^  were  curved  towards  it,  but  not  many  of  the  glands  were  touch- 
ing it.  "So  it  would  seem  that  these  plants  were  really  carnivorous,  and  that  they 
prefer  and  absorb  animal  substances  directly  through  their  leaves  !  " 

When  living  flies  were  pinned  a  half  inch  from  the  apex  of  D.  fxliformis,  in  less 
than  an  hour  the  leaves  were  bent  towards  the  flies.  In  two  hours  time,  the  leaves 
reached  the  flie.s,  and  the  flias'  legs  were  entangled  in  the  bristles,  and  held  fast  by 
the  sticky  substance  e.Kuding  from  the  glands.  All  three  species  were  found  to 
possess  this  power,  and  they  used  insects  or  raw  beef,  as  eitiier  was  presented. 

The  structure  of  Sarracenia  is  on  an  entirely  different  plan,  but  even  yet  more 
efficient  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  insects. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago.  Dr.  James  Macbride,  of  Pineville,  S.  C,  made  very 
careful  and  accurate  observations  on  this  plant,  which  are  recorded  in  a  paper 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnrean  Society,  of  London.  During  the 
past  summer.  Dr.  J,  H.  ^lellichamp,  of  Bluffton,  in  this  State,  has,  by  an  extended 
series  of  examinations,  not  only  confirmed  Macbride's  observations,  but  has  added 
some  new  and  interesting  discoveries  to  our  previous  knowledge  of  this  plant  as  to 
its  structure,  and  the  wonderful  contrivances  by  which  it  captures  its  prey. 
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There  are  six  species  of  Sarmcenia  known,  and  all  are  American,  and  natives  of 
the  United  States,  mostly  Southern,  only  one  species  extending  as  far  north  as 
Canada.  The  two  yellow  flowered  species,  S.  flava  and  S.  variolaris,  are  the  most 
common  in  the  flat  damp  pine  lands  of  the  sea-board,-  and  upon  these  most  of  the 
-observations  have  been  made.  S.  rubra  is  found  in  the  sandy  swamps  of  the  middle 
country,  and  is  also  insectivorous,  as  I  have  ascertained  by  personal  inspection. 

The  leaf  of  Sarracenia  is  a  trumpet-shaped  tube,  with  an  arched  top,  covering 
more  or  less  the  mouth  or  opening.  The  inner  surface  from  the  mouth  downwards, 
for  a  few  inches,  is  covered  with  a  very  minute  pubescence.  From  a  little  above 
midway  the  tube  is  set  with  small  decurved  bristles,  which  continue  downwards 
to  near  the  bottom,  where  they  abruptly  cease.  These  bristles  are  set  so  closely 
that  it  is  impossible  for  ants,  or  other  insects  passing  downwards,  to  ascend  against 
them.  They  are  thus  detained  and  captured,  forming,  after  a  while,  a  compact 
putrescent  mass  of  dead  insects  at  the  base. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Mellicharap,  there  is  a  clear,  limpid  fluid, 
secreted  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  in  early  Spring,  soon  after  the  new  growth  com- 
mences. From  numerous  specimens  of  S.  variolaris,  (to  which  species  his  exami- 
nations were  confined,)  be  obtained  on  an  average  from  three  to  ten  drops.  By 
experimenting  on  flies  and  other  insects,  this  fluid  was  found  to  possess  narcotic,  or 
intoxicating  eflfects,  which,  besides  paralyzing  the  insects,  may,  it  is  supposed,  assist 
in  their  decomposition.  Dr.  Macbride  had  long  ago  seen  the  sugary  secretion  near 
the  mouth  on  the  inside.  This  Dr.  Mellicharap  found,  and  discovered  that  there 
was  a  sugary  secretion  also  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  broad  wing,  heading  from 
the  ground  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  tube — a  true  "  bait,"  or  honeyed  pathway,  to 
lure  the  insects  upward.  This  sugary  secretion,  as  also  that  of  the  toxic  fluid,  is 
only  active  during  the  early  spring  months,  say  in  April  and  May.  Later  in  the 
season,  (about  end  of  June,)  I  found  on  S.  flava,  and  on  S.  variolaris,  and  after- 
wards on  S.  rubra,  the  whitish,  waxy  remains,  which  had  then  become  dry  and 
almost  tasteless.  At  this  time  (midsummer)  there  was  no  secretion  of  the  toxic 
fluid  at  the  bottom. 

During  the  past  season,  I  examined  a  hundred  or  more  plants,  by  cutting  open 
the  tube  and  exposing  the  contents.  AVith  scarcely  an  exception  there  was  found 
in  the  midst  of  the  putrescent  mass  of  dead  insects,  one  or  two  (most  generally  one) 
living  white  maggot,  about  a  half  to  three-quarters  inches  long,  evidently  revelling 
in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  in  full  enjoyment  of  life.  Dr.  Mellicharap  also  found 
this  raaggot  alraost  invariably  present  Specimens  of  the  plants  and  of  these 
larvae  were  sent  to  Prof  Riley,  the  State  Entomologist  of  Missouri,  who  describes  it 
as  anew  species  of  flesh-fly,  under  the  narae  of  Sarcophago  Sarraeeuice. 

The  question  very  naturally  arises.  AVhat  is  the  raeauing  of  all  this?  The  beau- 
tiful and  complicated  apparatus  so  evidently  designed  to  capture  and  destroy  insects ; 
the  sugary  secretion  to  lure  them  in ;  the  retrorse  bristles  to  prevent  escape,  and 
the  toxic  fluid  to  paralyze  and  ultimately  destroy  them. 

Does  the  plant  need  this  liquid  animal  manure  for  its  sustenance,  or  is  there  some 
other  purpose  to  be  accomplished   by  such  elaborate  machinery  ?  Prof  Riley,  in  a 
paper  on  this  subject,  read  before  the  late  meeting  of  the  American  Scientific  Asso- 
No.  4,  Vol  6.  15 
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ciation  at  Hartford,  presents  some  of  his  conclusions  thus  :  That  the  only  benefit  to 
the  plant  is  from  the  liquid  manure  resulting  from  the  putrescent  captured  insects, 
and  that  the  white  living  larva  so  constantly  present  is  a  mere  intruder,  sponging 
on  and  sharing  the  food  obtained  by  the  plant,  the  parent  fly  being  attracted 
thither  by  the  strong  odor,  as  it  is  to  all  putrescent  animal  matter. 

As  this  subject  is  now  attracting  the  attention  of  naturalists,  we  may  hope  in  time 
to  have  it  cleared  up  by  further  investigations. 

The  Darlingtonia,  another  pitcher  plant,  found  in  the  bogs  of  Northern  Califor- 
nia, is  also,  from  its  structure,  admirably  adapted  to  the  capture  of  insects.  At  the 
August  meeting  of  the  American  Scientific  Association,  held  at  Hartford,  Mr. 
Canby,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  read  a  paper  descriptive  of  this  plant  and  it5 
habits.  In  general  structure  it  is  somewhat  like  Sarracenia.  There  is  an  elonga- 
ted, neai'ly  erect,  but  twisted  tube,  its  summit  vaulted  and^expanded,  and  so  bent 
over  in  one  direction,  that  the  orifice  is  brought  directly  underneath,  and  covered 
over  completely  by  it.  It  is,  therefore,  utterly  impossible,  the  leaves  being  in  their 
natural  position,  that  any  rain  or  bog-water  could  get  into  the  tubes. 

Mr.  Canby  obtained  his  information  of  the  habits  of  the  plant  from  Mr.  J.  G.  Lem- 
mon,  who,  living  in  Northern  California,  has  had  opportunities  of  seeing  the  plant 
in  its  natural  condition.  In  letters  received  from  Mr.  Leramon,  he  says  :  "  The 
plant  I  assure  you  is  a  fly-trap  of  the  most  successful  kind.  The  petioles  are  often 
thirty  inches  high,  inflated,  and  growing  larger  at  the  apex,  when  they  swell  out 
into  a  thin,  bladdery,  transparent  hood,  projecting  out  over  the  wing  of  the  petiole, 
and  pierced  by  a  round  orifice  beneath  ;  and  the  true  leaf  pendant  like  a  swallow's 
tail  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  hood.  Within  this  hood,  a  saccharine  fluid  is  secreted 
very  attractive  to  insects.  The  inner  side  of  the  inflated  petiole  is  clothed  with  long 
stiff  hairs,  pointing  downwards.  Several  inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  tube  is  filled 
with  a  clear  fluid  (secreted  by  the  leaves  it  must  be),  and  I  have  always  found  any 
leaf,  of  age,  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  insects,  or  their  remains  in  it." 

It  is  thus  seen,  that  like  Sarracenia,  it  lures  insects  within  the  tube  by  the  sugary 
secretions,  and  that  the  hairs  or  bristles  lining  the  tube  within  all  point  downwards, 
thus  preventing  escape,  and  that  the  fluid  secreted  at  the  bottom  has  probably  the 
same  intoxicating  eftect.  ■  H.  W.  RAVENEL. 
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As  business  necessitated  a  trip  to  the  country,  and  hearing  that  the  Patrons 
would  have  a  meeting  near  Fernland,  about  twenty-three  miles  from  Mobile,  I 
determined  to  profit  by  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the 
Grange. 

One  who  had  known  this  part  of  the  country  six  j'cars  ago  would  hardly  trust 
his  eyes,  if  perchance  he  might  fall  in  with  the  present  settlers  at  one  of  their  semi- 
monthly meetings.     lu  these  few  years  the  country  has  changed  from  a  wilderness, 
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where  ouly  the  fleet  deei-  euliveued  the  scene  by  crossing  your  lonely  path,  or  the 
bark  of  the  fox  and  the  screeching  of  owls  tended  to  make  you  sensible  of  the  fact 
that  you  were  miles  away  from  any  human  habitation,  into  a  fine  settlement,  with 
well  cultivated  farms. 

About  thirty  houses  have  sprung  up  like  mushrooms  after  a  summer  rain,  in  not 
more  than  three  miles  distance  from  the  place  of  my  observation,  and  where  I 
myself  have  driven  my  peg  for  a  retreat  for  rainy  days.  Pleasant  cottages,  sur- 
rounded by  gardens  and  flanked  by  the  necessary  outhouses,  greet  us  with  their 
cheerful  perspective,  the  lowing  of  the  cattle  and  the  sweet  notes  of  the  mocking 
bird,  whipping  his  tail  among  the  laden  branches  of  the  orchard,  or  pleasantly 
chatting  with  his  mate  from  the  chimney  top,  are  so  many  items  which  create  earn- 
est reflections  in  a  man's  breast.  May  God  bless  the  spot  where  so  many  families 
have  cast  their  lot  for  better  or  worse. 

The  commerce  of  the  settlement  is  facilitated  by  the  Mobile  and  New  Orleans 
Railroad,  whose  stations  are  already  forming  little  villages,  and  whose  depots  give 
proof  of  the  intelligent  neighborhood,  by  crowding  them  with  the  most  delicious 
fruits  during  the  summer  months,  where  Irish,  as  well  as  sweet  potatoes,  rice,  oats, 
and  other  cereals  are  ready  for  shipment,  and  the  golden  syrup  of  the  sugar  cane 
testifies  to  the  ingenuity  and  intelligence  of  the  new  settlers.  Barrels  of  tar  and 
millions  of  feet  of  lumber  give  witness  that  the  old  pine  must  yield  to  the  busy  hand 
of  the  quasi  pioneer. 

Two  Granges  call  the  intelligent  farmers  with  their  wives  to  their  places  of 
meeting,  and  my  visit  to  one  of  them,  Pomona  Grange,  was  the  real  object  of  my 
journey  to  the  old  pines.  That  I  met  here  the  beauty  as  well  as  the  intellect  of  the 
neighborhood  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention.  True  to  its  purpose  it  combines,  as 
it  ought  to,  the  ornamental  with  the  useful  in  its  meetings. 

I  will  not  dilate  upon  the  enjoyment  and  recreations  of  the  assembled  brethren 
and  sisters,  but  will  instead,  give  your  readers  a  statement  of  an  experiment  made, 
and  reported  on,  by  brother  J.  Caulson,  the  W.  M.  of  Pomona  Grange,  who 
is  always  alive  to  further  the  prosperity  of  the  neighborhood  by  studiously  work- 
ing and  experimenting  for  its  benefit. 

A  piece  of  land  was  prepared  with  stable  manure  for  a  crop  of  Irish  potatoes 
early  in  Spring.  Ninety  bushels  to  the  acre  was  the  result.  After  digging  this 
crop,  the  same  ground  was  then  treated  to  one  thousand  pounds  of  cotton  seed 
meal,  and  one  thousand  pounds  cotton  seed  hull  ashes  to  the  acre,  and  planted  in 
June,  with  draws  of  the  Brazilian  sweet  potatoe.  The  ground  was  kept  clean  by 
ploughing  and  hoeing.  The  result  of  this  experiment  is  as  follows  :  Six  hundred 
and  sixteen  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  of  which  about  five  hundred  and  thirty-two 
were  marketable,  and  about  eighty-four  bushels  suitable  for  seed  and  feed.  The 
price  of  the  fertilizer  amounted  to  about  $30.00,  freight  paid  to  Grand  Bay 
Station.  As  the  usual  price  of  sweet  potatoes  ranges  here  from  50  cents  to  $2  00, 
you  may  draw  your  own  conclusion.  Some  of  the  rows  were  not  fertilized  by 
ashes  and  gave  the  same  average  return ;  so  he  intends  to  lessen  the  quantity  of 
the  ashes  in  his  next  year's  operation. 

I  read  sometime  ago  a  statement  of  large  sized  turnips  in  your  paper,  but  when 
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the  exhibitor  was  shown  some  turnips,  raised  by  a  Patron,  he  had  no  more  to  say. 
Now.  I  have  seen  fifteen  potatoes  weighing  sixty  pounds,  (one  bushel)  grown  in 
the  above  patch  by  the  W.  M.  of  Pomona  Grange,,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  from 
somebody  who  can  beat  it.  Other  crop  statements,  by  other  members,  filled  the 
time  agreeably,  and  after  asking  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  the  assembly,  a 
lively  song  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close  A.  G. 


South  Carolina  Agricultural  Society  and  the  Cotton  Tax. 

At  the  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina, 
held  October  the  8th,  1874,  at  Holmes'  Lyceum  Hall,  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  Winborn  Lawton,  a  member  of  the  society,  offered  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Whereas,  Eminent  counsel  have  been  retained  by  parties  interested  in  securing 
the  refunding  of  the  cotton  tax  levied  during  the  years  1865,  1866,  1867  and  1868, 
by  virtue  of  an  unconstitutional  authority  assumed  by  the  several  Congresses  then 
legislating  under  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  which 
tax  was  levied  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  and  at  a  time  when  the  citizens  from 
whom  the  tax  was  collected,  were  debarred  representation  in  the  Congresses  under 
whose  authority  said  tax  was  collected. 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  interest 
of  its  individual  members  directly  interested  in  securing  the  re  imbursement  of  the 
amount  collected  as  cotton  tax,  recommend  that  a  combination  of  interests  be  per- 
fected, and  that  a  commission  representing  the  cotton  taxpayers  of  the  cotton 
States,  be  appointed,  to  whom  shall  be  entrusted  the  management  of  the  proper 
.memorials,  pleadings,  suits,  and  the  collection  of  said  amount  known  as  the  cotton  tax. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  (5)  members  be  appointed  by  the  President 
•of  this  society  to  report  the  proper  steps  likely  to  accomplish  the  desired  restitution, 
and  to  name  one  or  more  commi.ssioners  residing  in  the  different  Cotton  States,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  several  States,  which  commissioners  shall  con- 
stitute a  board  with  full  authority  to  act  as  the  attorneys  of  all  interested. 

JOS.  B.  HYDE,  Secretary. 


Bachelor's  Retreat  Grange  at  Work. 


At  the  meeting  on  the  20th  of  November,  there  was  a  very  creditable  display  of 
the  handiwork  of  the  ladies,  and  some  fine  specimens  of  mechanism  by  our  native 
young  men,  as  well  as  farm  products.  "Merits"  were  given  instead  of  money,  to 
the  competitors.  There  were  also  reports  of  crops,  an  interchange  of  sentiments,  and 
plans,  and  the  whole  wound  up  with  an  excellent  dinner  and  general  satisfac- 
tion. Being  Chairman  of  a  Committee  on  Field  Crops,  allow  me  to  state  yields  of 
cotton  : 

First  Merit  to  Mr.  Archibald  Olrod,  of  Nubbin  Ridge,  who,  on  four  acres  made 
five  thou.sand  two  hundred  pounds  seed  cotton ;  net  lint,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
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and  twenty  pounds.  The  soil  was  poor  sandy  ridge  land.  He  used  some  Stone 
guano,  balance  good  farming. 

^Ir.  Andrew  Beardiu  reports  a  small  plat  of  cotton,  on  the  same  ridge,  at  the  rate 
of  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  pounds  of  seed  cotton  to  tHt  acre. 

Your  humble  servant,  on  a  plat  of  highly  improved  upland,  made  at  the  rate  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds  of  seed  cotton  to  the  acre. 

We  claim  that  great  improvements  have  been  made  since  the  war,  showing 
plainly  that  still  greater  things  can  be  accomplished  by  putting  more  work  on  less 
land  and  combining  head-work  with  hand-work.  Let  us  work  no  more  land  than 
we  c^n  manure,  no  matter  how  rich.     Manure  will  pay  on  rich  lands. 

Specimens  of  fine  white  corn,  wheat,  beets,  potatoes,  and  turnips,  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  D.  Miller. 

E.  P.  VERNER,  Lecturer  of  Bachelor's  Retreat   Grange,  No.  139. 


South  Carolina  "  Confederate  Home,"  for  Mothers, 
Widows,  and  Orphans. 
We  are  glad  to  notice  the  successful  bommencement  of  another  season  of  the 
school  department  of  the  Confederate  Home  of  this  City.  The  Home  has  been 
purchased,  and  the  first  instalment  paid.  It  was  found  necessary  to  spend  some 
five  thousand  dollars  upon  the  building  in  necessary  repairs  and  alterations,  and  a 
large  part  of  this  sum  has  yet  to  be  paid.  The  '<  Confederate  Home  "  is  now  one 
of  the  most  perfect  iu  the  State,  and.  a  more  practical  charity  has  never  been  devised 
and  carried  out.  The  Home  now  shelters  some  fifty  widows  and  mothers  of  Con- 
federate soldiers,  and  shelters  and  educates  about  the  same  number  of  daughters  of 
Confederate  soldiers.  The  State  at  large  should  take  an  active  interest  in  aiding 
this  great  monumental  charity.  We  call  upon  our  friends—"  Patrons  of  Husband- 
ry "—and  others,  either  to  join  the  Gentlemen's  Auxiliary  Society,  and  contribute 
through  this  channel  ten  dollars  per  annum  towards  the  "  Home,"  or  to  send  of 
their  surplus  crops  what  they  can  spare.  Almost  every  County  iu  the  State  has  its 
representatives  iu  the  Confederate  Home,  and,  save  Charleston,  Kershaw  is  the  only 
County  that  does  its  full  duty.  Kershaw  County,  through  its  Survivors'  Associa- 
tion, contributes  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  sends  an  orphan  as  its  special 
beneficiary. 

Water  from  a  Silver  Pitcher. 

The  Secretary  of  Orange  Grange,  onlhr20th  of  November,  had  the  honor  and 
the  pleasure  of  serving  water  to  all  the  sisters  present  at  the  meetinc..  They  all 
seemed  to  be  particularly  thirsty.  This  might  have  been  from  the  fac't  that  it  was 
poured  from  an  elegant  silver  pitcher,  awarded  to  the  Grange,  by  the  Ao-ricultural 
and  xMechanical  Association,  for  exhibiting  the  largest  and  best  collection  of 
articles  raised  or  mam.factured  by  its  members.  Think  of  that  Patrons— we  drink 
out  of  a  twenty  dollar  pitcher. 

But  the  breeze  whispers  to  us  of  active  competition  next  fair.  Let  Oran<^e 
Grange  begin  in  time.  M  L  B  ° 
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Grange  Notes  and  Memoranda. 


»  The  Ch-eat  Work  of  the  Order. 

We  have  always  contend^  that  the  grand  primary  work  of  the  Grange  lies  in 
the  field  of  education  ;  but  we  use  the  word  education  in  a  broad  and  general 
sense,  as  a  moral  and  social  as  well  as  an  intellectual  training  and  development. 
Keeping  this  end  in  view,  and  intelligently  laboring  for  its  attainment,  there  can 
be  no  failure,  and  we  shall  be  saved  from  the  bitter  disappointments  which,  in  many 
cases,  await  those  who  confine  their  efforts  to  the  pursuit  of  immediate  pecuniary 
advantages.  Observe  that  we  say,  confine  their  efforts.  We  do  not  speak  against 
any  safe  and  honorable  means  of  securing  pecuniary  profit  through  co-operation 
in  buying  and  selling,  or  in  manufacturing ;  but,  in  our  large  business  operations, 
we  may  make  failures  as  well  as  attain  successes,  and  the  lack  of  the  ready  cash, 
or  of  business  tact,  may  prevent  many  from  getting  much  immediate  benefit  from 
the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Order.  When,  however,  we  make  each  Subordinate 
Grange  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  all  its  members  in  the  profession  of  agricul- 
ture, as  well  as  in  morals  and  the  amenities  of  social  life,  we  can  everywhere  com- 
mand all  the  conditions  essential  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  success.  While  we 
are  elevating  ourselves  in  the  moral  and  social  scale,  we  are  at  the  same  time  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  substantial  pecuniary  results,  in  the  attainment  of  a  capacity 
for  a  more  profitable  husbandry,  and  a  more  economical  management  of  our  busi- 
ness. We  shall  not  only  learn  how  to  make  better  crops  with  less  labor,  but  we 
shall  be  able  to  turn  them  to  better  account  in  procuring  for  ourselves  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  life. 

The   Grand  Gathering  of  the  Order  in  Charleston. 

It  is  not  merely  a  meeting  of  the  National  Grange  that  we  are  to  look  forward 
to  in  Charleston,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  February  next,  though  that  of  itself 
will  be  an  event  of  the  utmost  importance  and  interest,  but  we  may  reasonably 
expect  such  a  general  gathering  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  here  as  has  never  yet 
been  seen  anywhere.  We  trust  that  our  State  Grange,  and  the  Subordinate  Granges 
throughout  the  State,  are  fully  alive  to  the  grandeur  of  the  occasion.  There  must 
be  no  failure  on  the  part  of  our  people  to  make  all  necessary  preparations  for  the 
reception  and  entertainment  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  from  abroad.  We  are  sure 
there  will  be  none.  Charleston  never  yet  failed  in  the  duties  of  hospitality,  and  we 
know  that  her  welcome  to  the  Patrons  of  the  Union  will  be  warm  and  hearty. 
Brothers  and  sisters  of  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and  the  West,  prepare  to 
come  to  Charleston  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  February,  assured  of  finding  your- 
self among  a  people  who  are  ever  mindful  of  their  obligations,  whether  taken  upon 
themselves  within  the  gates  of  the  Grange  or  elsewhere,  A  grand  excursion  down 
the  harbor  to  Fort  Sumter,  and  up  the  Ashley  River  to  the  Phosphate  Works,  and 
other  places  of  interest,  under  the  auspices  of  Ashley  Grange,  No.  1,  assisted  by 
the  Patrons  of  the  State  generally,  is  contemplated,  as  a  part  of  the  entertainment 
to  be  offered  to  the  National  Grange. 
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An    Experiment    in    the    Turnip    Culture   and    Sheep 

Husbandry. 


State  of  Georgia,  Department  of  Agriculture,     "I 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  December  10th,  1874.  | 

Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  On  the  8th  instant,  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  visit  "  Spring  Bank,"  near  Kingston,  Bartow  County,  the  home  of  our  friend, 
Rev.  C.  W.  Howard,  accompanied  by  T.  C.  Howard,  Clerk,  and  J.  Henly  Smith, 
Statistician  of  this  Department. 

It  was  with  the  deepest  interest  that  we  walked  over  the  ground  in  which  he 
conducted  the  experiment  referred  to  in  his  statement,  hereto  appended.  It  is 
certainly  a  triumphant  and  entire  success.  Here  is  a  practical  exemplification  of 
what  can  be  done  in  building  up  our  waste  places,  by  a  judicious  direction  and 
diversification  of  labor  and  crops,  and  in  developing  the  important  interest  of 
sheep  husbandry  in  Georgia. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  favored  Avith  the  opportunity  of  commending  such  an 
experiment  with  results,  as  the  one  conducted  by  Rev.  C  W.  Howard,  to  the 
careful  attention  and  consideration  of  the  farmers  and  planters  of  Georgia.  A 
very  valuable  lesson  is  hereby  given,  and  it  would  be  well  if  our  people  generally, 
would  give  heed  to  and  profit  by  it.  THOMAS  P.  JANES, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

AMMONIATED  PHOSPHATE  AS  A  FERTILIZER  FOR  TURNIPS. 

During  the  Summer  the  Stono  Phosphate  Company  were  kind  enough  to  present 
the  writer  with  a  ton  of  their  Aminouiated  Phosphate,  to  be  tested  as  a  fertilizer 
for  turnips.     The  experiment  has  proved  an  entire  success. 

A  hill  side  of  six  acres  was  sowed  in  oats  last  Spring  ;  two  acres  of  the  six 
are  quite  worn  and  poor,  produciug  not  more  than  ten  bushels  of  corn  per  acre. 
After  the  oats  were  cut,  the  stubble  was  ploughed  under  with  a  two-horse  plough, 
and  then  harrowed  and  twice  rolled.  The  ground  was  laid  oflf  in  rows  two  and  a 
half  to  three  feet  apart.  The  fertilizer  being  dropped  in  this  furrow  at  the  rate  of 
four  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre.  It  was  covered  with  two  furrows  ;  the  ridge 
smoothed  with  a  board,  and  the  seed  sown  with  a  drill  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds 
per  acre. 

The  after  cultivation  was  one  deep  ploughing,  after  thinning,  one  hoeing  and 
once  passing  through  with  a  cultivator  to  break  a  crust.  The  drought  of  August 
prevented  the  completion  of  sowing  until  the  first  week  in  September. 

The  crop  is  fine ;  at  least  five  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  cost  of  each  acre, 
including  the  value  of  the  fertilizer,  was  618  This  makes  the  cost  per  bushel 
between  three  and  four  cents.  My  sheep  are  now  enjoying  them  in  the  fold.  They 
will  be  worth  more  than  cost  to  the  sheep,  as  there  will  be  some  poor  land  made  rich 
without  cost.  One  half  acre  of  these  six  was  manured  with  stable  manure.  This 
half  acre  is  not  so  good  as  that  manured  with  the  phosphate.  No  one  need  hesi- 
tate to  plant  turnips  on  very  ordinary  land,  if  he  will  use  this  specific  fertilizer  in 
their  cultivation.  C.  W.  HOWARD. 
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The  Planting  and  Cultivation  of  Corn. 


Editor  OF  THE  Rural  Carolinian  :  The  general  preparation  for  corn,  with 
me,  consists  in  thoroughly  breaking  the  land,  with  a  goi)d  two  horse  plough,  iu 
the  fall  or  early  winter,  as  deep  as  the  soil  will  admit  of;  but  if  a  small  proportion 
of  clay  is  thrown  up,  it  will  tend  both  to  deepen  the  soil  and  furnish  elements  of 
plant  food  to  the  growing  crop.  Ploughing  the  land  when  wet  should  always  be 
avoided. 

In  March,  or  first  of  April,  I  have  usually  cross-ploughed  with  long  pointed 
gophers,  but  have  found,  by  experience,  that  much  hard  labor  upon  man  and  horse 
is  thus  expended,  and,  by  actual  test,  that  harrowing  the  surface  with  a  good  heavy 
harrow  answers  an  admirable  purpose,  and  the  soil  remains  loose  and  open  much 
longer  than  on  the  old  plan.  Another  advantage  is,  that  you  can  prepare  the  laud 
faster,  and  expedite  the  planting.  The  land  is  laid  off  about  four  and  a  half  feet 
wide,  the  corn  dropped  about  twenty-eight  inches  apart,  and  covered  with  a  double 
plough.  Another  saving  of  one  hand  and  horse.  Corn  planted  early  requires  to 
be  cove>'ed  very  lightly,  and  as  the  season  advances,  deeper. 

TLc  cultivation  consists  of  first  running  around  the  crop  with  a  small  and  long 
plough,  the  middle  being  ploughed  out  thoroughly  with  a  square  pointed  shovel, 
which  will  requite  about  five  furrows  to  the  row.  The  hoes  follow,  chopping  and 
replanting  where  necessary.  The  second  working  is  done  by  running  a  double- 
winged  sweep  (say  twenty-two  inches  wide)  three  times  to  each  row,  about  an  inch 
deep,  the  right  wing  throwing  enough  dirt  to  cover  up  the  young  grass,  etc.  The 
hoes  follow,  thinning  the  corn  to  one  stalk  to  a  hill,  and  cleaning  out  Avhat  is  left 
by  the  plough.  The  third  and  fourth  workings  are  performed  in  the  same  manner, 
except  that  the  hoeing  is  omitted  the  third  time.  Thus  very  little  hoe-work  is 
done,  provided  you  commence  in  time,  and  the  seasons  are  favorable.  I  find  it 
cheapest  to  go  over  often,  making  light  work  all  the  time,  and -the  system  also 
makes  the  grain  mature  better  and  heavier. 

The  cost  of  this  system  will  compare  favorably  with  the  old  plan,  and  is,  I  be- 
lieve, as  reliable  on  account  of  di'ought. 

On  a  field  of  twenty-five  acres  of  bottom,  cultivated   iu  the  manner  I  have  dc- 
■  tailed  above,  the  yield   amounted  to  thirty  bushels  of  merchantable  corn  per  acre, 
with  at  least  seventy-five  bushels  of  refuse  corn,  and  a  fine  crop  of  peas,  which 
was  fed  ofl"  by  stock.  JOHN  W.  SHEW. 


The  Best  Remedy  for  Insect  Pests. 

Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian:  If  "eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty,"  certainly  untiring  vigilance  is  that  of  a  garden,  and  one  of  the  very  best 
remedies  for  most  insects  is  the  diligent  use  of  the  eye,  and  the  finger,  and  thumb, 
and  both  of  these  I  apply  to  the  squash  bug,  Gonoceriis  trisiis,  the  pumpkin  bug,  a 
large  insect  of  the  same  family,  but  much  larger  and  black,  three  varieties  of  the 
Lytta,  that  infest  my  okra,  melons,  cucumbers,  tomato  plants,  and  egg  plants,  or 
guinea  squash,  and  the  harlequin  bug  on  my  cabbages. 


Great  Expectations — Tanyahania.  20  9 

For  the  squash  bug,  I  hunt  the  leaves  of  the  squashes  for  the  eggs  as  well  as  the 
bugs,  although  I  cauuot  see  what  injury  they  do  to  the  squashes  or  the  vines,  but  I 
find  theiu  very  destructive  to  the  artichoke,  French  or  Burr,  (Cynara)  By  sow- 
ing a  few  sunflower  seeds,  these  bugs,  when  they  escape  the  hunt  on  the  squash 
viues,  will  be  found  upon  the  flowers  of  the  sunflowers,  as  also  the  chinch  bug,  and 
if  hunted  there  too,  very  few  need  escape  for  another  season. 

I  find  a  diligent  and  persevering  use  of  the  same  remedy  will  keep  down,  if  not 
destroy  the  three  varieties  of  Lytta,  and  the  Harlequin  bug,  although  they  die  hard, 
but  I  have  to  confess  that  the  aphides  ou  my  cabbages,  okra  buds,  and  sewee  bean 
shoots  are  too  much  for  me,  although  I  cannot  give  up  the  fight.  R.  C. 


Keep  a  Time  Book. -The  Policy  for   1875. 

Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian;  Many  farmers  know  nothing  of  this  kind 
of  an  account  book,  but  they  ought  to  know  about  it.  We  are  now  living  under  a 
Yankee  government  and  we  must  adopt  Yankee  rules— pay  for  what  we  get  in  labor 
and  nothing  more.  But  we  need  not  be  quite  so  particular  as  the  Yankee  contractor 
whom  the  great  humorist,  Artemas  Ward,  tells  of  He  had  a  man  at  work  blasting 
rock,  and  while  he  was  ramming  down  powder  with  a  crow  bar,  there  happened  an 
explosion  which  sent  the  man  and  crow  bar  up  toward  the  sky.  The  man  was 
gone  but  ten  minutes,  but  when  he  came  back  and  went  to  work  agaiu,  the  time 
keeper  i barged  him  for  the  loss  of  time. 

To  charge  for  one  hour,  as  the  shortest  time,  would  not  be  considered  unreason- 
able. Pay  liberal  wages,  but  let  your  hands  feed  themselves  out  of  their  wages. 
Charge  for  what  you  furnish  any  pay  for  what  you  get.  In  planting,  estimate  for 
four  days  in  a  week  and  six  hours  to  the  day,  and  you  will  not  miss  the  matter  far. 

For  the  "  Time  Book"  apply  to  Walker,  Evans  &  Cogswell. 

Broad  Eiver,  S.  C,  December  10th,  1874.  HENRY  WILSON. 


"Great  Expectations  "— Tanyahania. 

Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian:  The  article  on  cooking  tanyah  was 
duly  noted.  I  was  grateful  for  the  iuformatiou— had  an  internal  consultation 
with  myself  whether  our  big  wash  pot  would  do  to  cook  it  in  or  not.  Commenced 
operations  by  trenching  around  tanyah.  Took  the  leaf  for  an  index  of  the  tuber, 
and  entrenched  myself  around  about  the  circumference  of  an  umbrella,  for  fear  of 
abrading  the  bulb  accidentally.  Found  plenty  of  roots,  feelers,  laterals,  oh  !  for 
a  big  name!  Contracted  my  earth  works  (military)  by  another  inscribed  cir- 
cumvallation.     Feelei-s  abundant,  but  no  tanyah. 

Feeling  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  falling  back  on  my  own  resources,  I  made  a 
practical  trial  of  the  lever  problem,  with  a  strong  fence  rail,  and  upheaved,  what  ? 
No  fancy  painted  tanyah,  for  which  the  big  pot  was  waiting,  "  no  nothing,  or  no 
anything,  except  the  mass  of  feeders,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  stalks— (seven  feet 
high  and  leaf  thirteen  feet  around,  you  know)  came  together.     And  this  was  the 
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end  of  "great  expectations."  Great  cry  and  little  wool,  (tanyah,)  I  am  dumb- 
foundered.  I  expected  to  eat  tanyah  for  at  least  a  week.  But,  humbly,  I  am 
unable  to  tell  how  tanyah  eats  unless  somebody  sends  me  one;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  at  the  same  time,  some  advice  ag  to  growing  it  the  other  way.  B. 

Orangeburg,  S-  C. 

Answers  to  Various  Inquiries. 

Herds  Grass  and  Timothy. — J.  T.  R.,  Wood  Station,  Jefferson  Co  ,  Ala  , 
writes  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Howard,  propounding  the  following  queries,  to  which  we  append 
Mr.  Howard's  reply  : 

I  have  some  bottom  laud  that  is  Avell  adapted  to  gi'ass  ;  will  bring  forty  to  fifty 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  and  I  have  been  thinking  of  converting  it  into  a  mea- 
dow. If  I  sow  it  in  Herds  grass  and  Timothy  in  February  next  without  grain, 
will  it  do  to  mow  the  first  year  ?  Or  would  it  be  better  to  sow  oats  with  it  and  wait 
until  the  second  year  for  a  crop  of  hay?  If  I  raise  hay  for  market  I  will  have  to 
haul  it  to  Birmingham,  or  to  the  iron  works  ten  miles  distant,  or  haul  it  six  miles 
to  the  railroad  for  shipping.  Hay  is  selling  now  in  Birmingham  at  thirty  dollars 
per  ton ;  would  it  pay  better  for  me  to  haul  it  this  distance  and  sell  it,  or  would  it 
pay  better  to  feed  it  to  sheep  and  cattle  ?  By  answering  these  questions  you  will 
greatly  oblige. 

Herds  grass  and  Timothy  sowed  in  February  will  not  give  a  cutting  of  hay  the 
same  year.  It  may  be  lightly  pastured  in  the  fall.  It  is  best  always  to  sow  grass 
seeds  without  grain.  Cutting  the  grain  suddenly  exposes  the  tender  young  grass  to 
the  intense  summer's  sun.     If  the  grain  be  necessary,  this  result  cannot  be  avoided. 

At  your  distance  from  railway  transportation  it  will  be  best  to  sell  your  hay  if 
you  can  get  thirty  dollars  per  ton  for  it.  This  will  be  more  profitable  than  feeding 
it  to  any  herd  of  live  stock,  always,  however,  with  the  understanding  that  a  portion 
of  the  hay  money  is  to  be  expended  in  fertilizers  for  the  meadow,  if  there  be  a  de- 
ficiency in  home  made  manure.  C  W.  H. 

How  TO  Reduce  Bones  with  Acid.  — "  Progressive  Farmer."  We  have  given 
several  approved  methods  of  reducing  bones,  for  which  we  refer  you  to  our  back 
numbers.  Oil  of  vitriol  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  handle,  but  can  be  safely  used 
by  a  careful  white  man.  We  have  had  no  experience  in  reducing  bones  with  it, 
but  the  Agricultural  Editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune  gives  the  following  as  the 
best  way  to  operate : 

Take  one  hundred  pounds  of  bone,  twenty-five  pounds  of  oil  of  vitriol  of  sixty- 
six  degrees,  and  six  quarts  of  water.  By  means  of  a  sieve  separate  the  ground 
bone  into  a'coar.ser  and  finer  part,  or  better  into  three  parts,  by  the  use  of  two  rid- 
dles, one  of  one  sixteenth  and  the  other  of  one-eighth  inch  holes.  Mix  the  coarsest 
portion  of  bone  with  the  oil  of  vitriol,  in  a  cast  iron  vessel.  When  the  bone  is 
thoroughly  wet,  add  the  water,  little  by  little,  stirring  and  mixing  well.  Let  stand 
twenty-four  hours,  or  until  the  coarsest  fragments  are  (juite  softened,  then  work  in 
the  next  coarser  part  of  the  bone,  let  stand  another  (lay,  and  finall}'  "  dry  off" 
with  the  finest  bone.  By  this  method  the  acid  is  made  to  spend  itself  where  most 
needed,  on  the  large  bits  of  bone,  one  third  of  the  acid  that  would  be  consumed  in 
the  usual  way  is  saved,  and  the  finest  bone,  which  is  fine  enough  for  fertilizing  pur- 
poses, is  used  simply  to  render  the  mass  easy  of  handling,  but  also  gets  the  benefit 
of  any  acid  not  consumed  by  the  coarser  parts. 
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Geraniums  Dropping  their  Leaves. — Kate.  We  cauuot  tell  with  cer- 
tainty what  causes  the  leaves  of  your  pet  phmts  to  tura  yellow  and  drop  off.  It  is 
a  sigu  of  an  unhealthy  condition  for  which  there  may  be  various  causes,  but  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  within  the  range  of  our  observation  among  house  plants,  too 
much  water  and  imperfect  drainage  in  the  pots  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  It| 
will,  in  any  case,  be  best  to  re-pot  them  in  fresh  earth,  securing  perfect  drainage 
and  giving  no  more  water  than  is  necessary  to  keep  the  soil  slightly  moist  till  a 
new  growth  shall  commence.  Plants,  like  ourselves,  when  sick  should  be  put  on 
a  low^  diet. 

The  Clement's  Attachment. — C.  C.  If  we  understand  the  matter  aright,  the 
Clement's  Attachment  is  available  only  in  connection  with  other  machinery,  in- 
cluding spindles  for  turning  the  cotton  immediately  into  yarn.  Mr.  E.  E.  White- 
field,  Sr.,  we  are  informed,  is  successfully  running  several  machines  at  Corinth, 
Miss.  See  an  article  on  "  Spinning  our  Own  Cotton  at  Home  "  in  another  part  of 
this  number. 
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"The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  for  1873,"  has  at  last  made 
its  appearance,  and  will  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  agricultural  libraries  of 
those  institutions  and  individuals  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  receive  it.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  reports  of  the  various  bureaus — of  statistics,  entomology,  botany, 
chemistry,  microscopy,  etc.,  it  contains  much  valuable  information  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  farming.  The  articles  on  "  Ramie  and  Jute,"  JUjkon  "  The  Grasses,"* 
are  of  special  interest  in  the  South  at  the  present  time.  On  me  subject  of  Guinea 
Grass,  th^e  is  the  same  confusion  of  species  in  the  Report  as  among  the  correspon- 
dents of  our  agricultural  journals.  Sorghum  halapense  and  Panicum  jumentorum 
being  fixed  up  indiscriminately.  From  the  article  on  Jute,  we  propose  to  make 
extracts  in  a  future  number. 


Mr.  James  Vick  understands  better  than  almost  any  one  else  the  money  value, 
as  well  as  the  aesthetic  uses  of  the  arts  of  printing  and  engraving.  This  is,  in  part 
at  least,  no  doubt,  because  he  is  a  man  of  culture  and  varied  attainments,  as  well 
as  a  man  of  business,  and  was  formerly  "  a  member  of  the  press."  Be  this  as  it 
may,  he  makes  the  "Floral  Guide"  one  of  the  most  attractive  as  well  as  useful 
serials  published ;  and  the  fact  that  he  expects  to  make  it  help  sell  his  seeds  does 
not  detract  from  its  value.  If  you  buy  his  seeds,  you  will  get  as  good  ones  as  you 
would  get  elsewhere,  but  whether  you  buy  or  not.  if  you  cultivate  plants,  you  will 
find  the  four  quarterly  numbers  of  the  "  Guide"  worth  many  times  the  nominal 
price  he  puts  the  work  at — twenty-five  cents  a  year.  It  is  w^ell  worth  that  to  look 
at  the  fine  wood  cuts  with  which  it  is  illustrated.  Address  James  Vick,  Rochester, 
New  York. 
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The  Washington  Light  Infantry,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  recognizing  the 
high  and  deserving  claim,  which  is  made  upon  their  gratitude  and  remembrance 
by  the  widows  and  orphans  of  their  deceased  members,  alike  with  that  sacred  obli- 
gation which  the  spirit  of  an  enlarged  charity  enjoins  upon  a  generous  community, 
have  determined,  under  the  auspices  of  the  ladies  of  Charleston,  aided  by  their 
friends  in  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Georgia,  (whose  example  we  trust  will  be 
followed  by  those  in  other  Commonwealths),  to  hold  a  Fair,  to  be  opened  in  the 
City  of  Charleston  on  the  first  day  of  February  next,  and  they  appeal  "  To  all  who 
feel  an  interest  in  our  dear  old  city,  with  its  glorious  traditions ;  to  those  who  feel 
a  pride  in  their  inheritance  of  the  memories  of  the  past ;  to  the  thousands  whose 
recollections  and  associations  are  intertwined  with  the  Washington  Light  Infantry  ; 
to  our  countrymen  everywhere,  throughout  this  broad  land  of  freedom,  we  appeal 
in  a  cause,  and  for  a  purpose,  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  Americans." 

Contributions,  whether  in  articles  to  be  sold  at  the  Fair,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fund,  or  contributions  in  money,  may  be  forwarded  to  Mr,  J.  L.  Honour,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee. 


The  National  Association  of  Short-horn  Breeders,  having  intrusted  Alexander 
Charles,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  with  the  work  of  procuring  complete  statistics  of 
all  Short-horns  now  living  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  for  publication  in  the 
report  of  their  proceedings,  we  urge  upon  every  one  of  our  readers  who  are  breed- 
ing Short-horns,  either  upon  a  large  or  small  scale,  to  send  in  prompt  and  careful 
returns,  and  those  who  have  not  received  blanks  for  that  purpose,  will  be  furnished 
them  free  of  charge  promptly,  on  application  to  Mr.  Charles. 


We  have  a  largQ-number  of  contributions  on  hand,  for  which  there  is  no  room 
in  this  number.  We'^sure  our  correspondents  that  we  are  truly  grateful  for  their 
favors,  whether  we  are  able  to  make  use  of  them  or  not.  The  fact  that  they  send 
them  shows  an  interest  in  the  Rural  Carolinian  and  its  work,  and  a  willingness 
to  help ;  and  every  one  who  tries,  can  help  and  does  help,  whether  he  appears  u 
print  or  not.     It  shows  us  that  we  have  friends  to  fall  back  on,  when  hard  pressed. 


The  Illustrated  Annual  Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  for  1875,  is  at  hand,  with  its 
usual  varied  and  useful  practical  suggestions  for  the  farmer  and  the  horticulturist* 
It  is  edited  by  that  well  known  writer  on  agricultural  and  horticultural  subjects, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas,  and  is  illustrated  with  over  one  hundred  and  seventy  engrav- 
ings. Published  by  Luther  Tucker  &  Son,  Albany,  New  York.  Price  (postage 
prepaid),  thirty  cents. 

We  suppose  tiiat  all  our  readers  who  have  occasion  to  buy  garden  seeds  have 
tried  those  of  Bro.  Jas.  H.  Gregory,  (P.  of  H.)  of  Marblehead,  Mass  ,  and  if  they 
have,  we  venture  to  say  they  have  not  been  disappointed,  except  through  their  own 
fault.  Bro.  Gregory  is  the  disseminator  of  that  best  of  all  squashes,  the  Marble- 
head,  and  you  may  be  sure  of  pure  seeds  if  you  order  from  him. 


Literature,  Science  and  Home  Interests. 
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Literature,  Science  and  J-!ome  Jnterests. 


STORY  OF  A  JMUFF. 

She's  jealous  !  Am  I  sorry  ?  No  ! 
I  like  to  see  my  Mabel  so, 

Carina  mia  ! 
Poor  Puss  !  Tiiat  now  anl  then  she  draws 
Conclusions,  not  without  a  cause, 

Is  my  idea. 

We  love  ;  and  I'm  prepared  to  prove 
That  jealousy  is  kin  to  love 

In  constant  women. 
My  jealous  Pussy  cut  up  rough 
The  day  before  I  bought  her  muff 

With  sable  trimming. 

These  tearful  darlings  think  to  quell  us 
By  being  so  divinely  jealous  ; 

But  I  know  better. 
Hillo  !  Who's  that?  A  damsel !   come, 
I'll  follow  ;  no,  I  can't,  for  some 

One  else  has  met  her. 


What  fun  !  He  looks  a  lad  of  grace ! 
She  holds  her  muff  to  hide  her  face? 

They  kiss— the  sly  Puss  ! 
Hillo!  Her  muff — it's  trimmed  with  sable! 
It's  like  the  muff  I  gave  to  Mabel ! 
Oord  lord,  she's  MY  Puss  ! 


DESTINY  AND  A  BLUE  CLOAK. 

I. 

"  Good  morning.  Miss  Lovill ! "  said  the 
young  man,  in  the  free  manner  usual  with 
him  toward  pretty  and  inexperienced  country 
girls. 

Agatha  Pollin— the  maiden  addressed — in- 
stantly perceived  how  the  mistake  had  arisen. 
Miss  Lovill  was  the  owner  of  a  blue  autumn 
•wrapper,  exceptionally  gay  for  a  village ;  and 
Agatha,  in  a  spirit  of  emulation,  rather  than 
originality,  had  purchased  a  similarly  envia- 
ble article  for  herself,  which  she  wore  to- 
day for  the  first  time.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  two  yoinig  women  had  ridden 
together  from  their  homes  to  Maiden-Newton 
on  this  foggy  September  morning,  Agatha 
prolonging  her  journey  thence  to  Weymouth 
by  train,  and  leaving  her  acquaintance  at  the 
former  place.  The  remark  was  made  to  her 
on  Weymouth  esplanade. 

Agatha  was  now  about  to  reply  very  natu- 
rally, '■  I  am  not  Miss  Lovill,"  and  she  went 
so  far  as  to  turn  up  her  face  to  him  for  the 
purpose,  when  be  added,  "I've  been  hoping 
to  meet  you.  I  have  heard  of  your — well.  I 
must  say  it — beauty,  long  ago,  though  I  only 
came  to  Beaminster  yesterday." 


Agatha  bowed  —  her  contradiction  hung 
back — and  they  walked  slowly  along  the  es- 
planade together  without  speaking  another 
word  after  the  above  point-blank  remark  of 
his.  It  was  evident  tiiat  her  new  friend  could 
never  have  seen  either  herself  or  Miss  Lovill 
except  from  a  distance. 

And  Agatha  trembled  as  well  as  bowed. 
This  Miss  Lovill— Frances  Lovill— was  of 
great  and  long  renown  as  the  beauty  of  Cloton 
village,  near  Beaminster.  vShe  was  five  and 
twenty  and  fully  developed,-  while  Agatha 
was  only  the  niece  of  the  miller  of  the  same 
place,  just  nineteen,  and  of  no  repute  as  yet 
for  comeliness,  though  she  undoubtedly  could 
boast  of  much.  Now,  were  the  speaker, 
Oswald  Winwood,  to  be  told  that  he  had  not 
lighted  upon  the  true  Helen,  he  would  in- 
stantly apologize  for  his  mistake  and  leave 
her  side,  a  contingency  of  no  great  matter  but 
for  one  curious  emotional  circumstance — 
Agatha  had  already  lost  her  heart  to  him. 
Only  in  secret  had  she  acquired  this  interest 
in  Winwood — by  hearing  much  report  of 
his  talent  and  by  watching  him  several  times 
from  a  window  ;  but  she  loved  none  the  less 
in  that  she  had  discovered  that  Miss  Lovill's 
desire  to  meet  and  talk  with  the  same  intellec- 
tual luminary  was  in  a  fair  way  of  approaching 
the  intensity  of  her  own.  We  are  never 
unbiased  appraisers,  even  in  love,  and  rivalry 
usually  operates  as  a  stimulant  to  esteem 
even  while  it  is  acting  as  an  obstacle  to 
opportunity.  So  it  h*id  been  with  Agatha  in 
her  talk  toMiss  Lovill  that  morning  concern- 
ing Oswald  Winwood. 

The  Weymouth  season  was  almost  at  an 
end,  and  but  few  loungers  were  to  be  seen  on 
the  parades,  particularly  at  this  early  hour. 
Agatha  looked  over  the  irridescent  sea,  from 
which  the  veil  of  mist  was  slowly  rising,  at 
the  white  cliffs  on  the  left,  now  just  beginning 
to  gleam  in  a  weak  sunliglit,  at  the  one  soli- 
tary yacht  in  the  mist,  and  still  delayed  her 
explanation.     Her  companion  went  on  : 

"  The  mist  is  vanishing,  look,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  fine  after  all.  Shall  yon  stay 
in  Weymouth  the  whole  day  ?" 

"  No,  I  am  going  to  Portland  by  the  twelve 
o'clock  steam-boat.  But  I  return  here  again 
at  six  to  go  home  by  the  seven  o'clock  train." 

"  I  go  to  Maiden-Newton  by  the  same  train, 
and  then  to  Beaminster  by  the  carrier." 

"SodoL" 

"Not,  I  suppose,  to  walk  from  Beaminster 
to  Cloton  at  that  time  in  the  evening  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  met  by  somebody — but  it  is 
onlv  a  mile,  you  know." 

That  is  how  it  all  began  ;  the  continuation 
it  is  not  necessary  to  detail  at  length.     Both 
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being  somewhat  young  and  impulsive,  social 
forms  were  not  scrupulously  attended  to.  She 
discovered  him  to  be  on  board  the  steamer  as 
it  plowed  the  emerald  waves  of  Weymouth 
Bay,  although  he  had  wished  her  a  formal 
good-bye  at  the  pier.  He  had  altered  his 
mind,  he  paid,  and  thought  that  he  would 
come  to  Portland,  too.  They  returned  by  the 
same  boat,  walked  the  velvet  sands  till  the 
train  started,  and  entered  a  carriage  together. 

All  this  time,  in  the  midst  of  her  happi- 
ne.ss,  Agatha's  conscience  was  sombre  with 
guiltiness  at  not  having  yet  told  him  of  his 
mistake.  It  was  true  that  he  had  not  more 
than  once  or  twice  called  her  by  Miss  Lovill's 
name  since  the  first  greeting  in  the  morning; 
but  he  certainly  was  still  under  the  impression 
that  she  was  Frances  Lovill.  Yet  she  per- 
ceived that  thpugh  he  had  been  led  to  her  by 
another's  name,  it  was  her  own  proper  person 
that  he  was  so  rapidly  getting  to  love,  and 
Agatha's  feminine  insight  suggested  blissfully 
to  her  that  the  face  belonging  to  the  name 
would  after  this  encounter  have  no  power  to 
drag  him  away  from  the  face  of  the  day's 
romance. 

They  reached  Maiden-Newton  at  dusk,  and 
went  to  the  inn  door,  where  stood  the  old- 
fashioned  hooded  van  which  was  to  take  them 
to  Beaminster.  It  was  on  the  point  of  start- 
ing, and  when  they  had  mounted  in  front  the 
old  man  at  once  drove  up  the  long  hill  leading 
out  of  the  village. 

"This  has  been  a  charming  experience  to 
me,  Miss  Lovill,"  Oswald  said,  as  they  sat 
side  by  side.  "  Accidental  meetings  have  a 
way  of  making  themselves  pleasant  when  con- 
trived ones  quite  fail  to  do  it." 

It  was  absolutely  nece.ssary  to  confess 
this  time,  tliough  all  her  bliss  were  at  once 
destroyed. 

",I  am  not  really  Miss  Lovill !"  she  fal- 
tered. 

"  What!  not  the  yonng  lady — and  are  you 
really  not  Frances  Lovill  ?"  he  exclaimed,  in 
.surprise. 

'"O  forgive  me,  Mr.  Winwood!  I  have 
wanted  so  tell  you  of  your  mistake ;  indeed 
I  have,  all  day — but  I  couldn't — and  it  is  so 
wicked  and  wrong  of  me !  1  am  only  poor 
Agatha  Poilin,  at  the  mill." 

"  But  why  couldn't  you  tell  me." 

"Because  I  was  afraid  that  if  I  did  you 
would  go  away  from  me  and  not  care  for  me 
any  more,  and  I  1-I-love  you  so  dearly  !" 

The  carrier  being  on  foot  beside  the  horse, 
the  van  being  so  dark,  and  Oswald's  feelings 
being  rather  warm,  he  could  not  for  his  life 
avoid  kissing  her  there  and  then. 

"  Well,"  lie  said,  "it  doesn't  matter;  you 
are  yourself  anyhow.  It  is  you  I  like,  and 
nobody  else  in  the  world — ^not  the  name. 
But,  you  know,  I  was  really  looking  for 
Mi.ss  Lovill  this  morning.  I  saw  the  back 
of  her  head  yesterday,  and  I  have  often  heard 


how  very  good-looking  she  is.  Ah  !  suppose 
you  had  been  she.    1  wonder " 

He  did  not  complete  the  sentence.  The 
driver  mounted  again,  touched  the  horse  with 
the  whip,  and  they  jogged  on. 

"  You  forgive  me  ?"  she  said. 

"  Entirely — absolutely — the  reason  justi- 
fied everything.  How  strange  that  you  should 
have  been  caring  deeply  for  me,  and  I  igno- 
rant of  it  all  the  time  !" 

They  descended  into  Beaminster  and 
alighted,  Oswald  handing  her  down.  They 
had  not  moved  from  the  spot  when  another 
female  figure  also  alighted,  dropped  her  fare 
into  the  carrier's  hand,  and  glided  awav. 

"Who  is  that?"  said  Oswald  to  the  car- 
rier. '"Why,  I  thought  we  were  the  only  pas- 
sengers !" 

"  What?"  said  the  carrier,  who  was  rather 
.stupid. 

"  Who  is  that  woman  ?" 

"  Miss  Lovill,  of  Cloton.  She  altered  her 
mind  about  staying  at  Beaminster,  and  is  come 
home  again." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Agatha,  almost  sinking  to  the 
earth.  "  She  has  heard  it  all.  What  shall  I 
do,  what  shall  I  do  ?" 

"Never  mind  it  a  bit,"  said  Oswald. 


II. 

The  mill  stood  beside  the  village  high- 
road, from  which  it  was  separated  by  the 
stream,  the  latter  forming  also  the  boundary 
of  the  mill  garden,  orchard,  and  paddock  on 
that  side.  A  visitor  crossed  a  little  wood 
bridge  imbedded  in  oozy,  aquatic  growths, 
and  found  himself  in  a  space  where  usually 
stood  a  wagon  laden  with  sacks,  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  bright-feathered  fowls. 

It  was  now,  however,  just  dusk,  but  the 
mill  was  not  closed,  a  stripe  of  light  stretch- 
ing as  usual  from  the  open  door  across  the 
front,  across  the  river,  across  the  road,  into 
the  hedge  beyond.  On  the  bridge,  which  was 
aside  from  the  line  of  light,  a  young  man  and 
girl  stood  talking  together.  Soon  they  moved 
a  little  way  apart,  and  then  it  was  apparent 
that  their  right  hands  were  joined.  In  re- 
ceding one  from  the  other  they  began  to 
swing  their  arms  gently  backward  and  for- 
ward between  tliem. 

"Come  a  little  way  up  the  lane,  Agatha, 
since  it  is  the  last  time,"  he  said.  "  1  don't 
like  parting  here.  You  know  your  uncle  does 
not  object." 

"  He  doesn't  object  becau.sc  he  knows  noth- 
ing to  object  to,"  she  whispered.  And  they 
both  then  contemplated  the  fine,  stalwart 
figure  of  the  said  uncle,  who  could  be  seen 
moving  about  inside  the  mill,  illuminated  by 
tlie  candle,  and  ciroumscrihed  by  a  faint  halo 
of  flour,  and  hindered  l)y  the  whirr  of  the 
mill  from  hearing  anything  so  gentle  as  lov- 
er's talk. 
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Oswald  had  not  relinquished  her  hand, 
and,  submitting  herself  to  a  bondage,  she  ap- 
peared to  love  better  than  freedom,  Agatha 
followed  hiui  across  the  bridge,  and  they  went 
down  the  lane  engaged  in  the  low,  sad  talk 
conuuon  to  all  such  cases,  interspersed  with 
remarks  peculiar  to  their  own. 

"It  is  nothing  so  fearful    to  contemplate," 
be  said.     "JNIany    live   there  for   vears    in  a 
state  of  rude  health,  and  return  home  in  the 
same  happy  condition.     So  shall  I.'' 
"  I  hope  you  will." 

"But  aren't  you  glad  I  am  going?  It  is 
better  to  do  well  in  India  than  badlv  here. 
Say  you  are  glad,  dearest;  it  will  fortify  me 
when  I  am  gone." 

"I  am  glad,"  she  murmured  faintly.  "I 
mean  I  am  glad  in  my  mind.  I  don't  think 
that  in  my  heart  I  am  glad." 

"Thanks  to  Macaulay,  of  honored  memory, 
I  have  as  good  a  chance  as  the  best  of  them  !" 
he  said,  with  ardor.  "What  a  great  thing 
competitive  examination  is;  it  will  put  good 
men  in  good  places,  and  make  inferior  men 
move  lower  down;  all  bureaucratic  jobbery 
will  be  swept  away." 

"  What's  bureaucratic,  Oswald  ?" 
"Oh!  that's  what  they  call  it,  yon  know. 
It  is— well,  I  don't  exactly  know  what  it  is. 
I  know  this,  that  it  is  the  name  of  what  I  liate, 
and  that  it  isn't  competitive  examination." 
"At  any  rate  it  is  a  very  bad  thing,"  she 
said,  conclusively. 

"  Very  bad,  indeed  ;  yon  may  take  my  word 
for  that." 

Then  the  parting  scene  began,  in  the  dark, 
under  the  heavy-headed  trees  which  shut 
out  sky  and  stars.  "  And  since  I  shall  be  in 
London  till  the  Spring,"  he  remarked,  "the 
parting  doesn't  seem  so  bad— so  all  at  once. 
Perhaps  you  may  come  to  London  before  the 
Spring,  Agatha." 

1^  I  may  ;  but  I  don't  think  I  shall." 

"We  _mu.'<t  hope  on  all  the  same.  Then 
there  will  be  the  examination,  and  then  I 
shall  know  ray  fate." 

"  I  hope  you'll  fail !— there,  I've  said  it ;  I 
could'nt  help  it,  Oswald!"  she  exclaimed, 
bursting  out  crying.  "  You  would  come  home 
again  then !" 

''  How  can  you  be  so  disheartening  and 
wicked,  Agatha  !     I— I  didn't  expect" 

''No,  no  ;  I  don't  wish  it ;  I  wish  you  to  be 
best,  top,  very,  very  best!"  she  said.  ""I  didn't 
mean  the  other;  indeed,  dear  Oswald,  I  didn't. 
And  will  you  be  sure  to  come  to  me  when  vou 
are  rich  ?     Sure  to  come  ?" 

"If  I'm  on  this  earth  I'll  come  home  and 
marry  yon.'' 

And  then  followed  the  good-by. 


Ill 
In  the  Spring  came  the  examination.     One 
morning  a  newspaper  directed  by  Oswald  was 
placed  in  her  hands,  and  she  opened  it  to  find 


it  was  a  copy  of  the  Times.  In  the  middle  of 
the  sheet,  in  the  most  conspicuous  place,  in 
the  excellent  neighborhood  of  the  leading 
articles,  was  a  list  of  names,  and  the  first  on 
the  list  was  Oswald  Winwood.  Attached  to 
his  name,  as  showing  where  he  was  educated, 
was  the  simple  title  of  some  ob.scure  little 
academy,  while  underneath  came  public  school 
and  college  men  in  shoals.  Such  a  case  oc- 
curs sometimes,  and  it  occurred  then. 

How  Agatha  clapped  her  hands !  for  her 
selfish  wish  to  have  him  in  England  at  any 
price,  even  that  of  failure,  had  been  but  a 
2)aroxysm  of  the  wretched  parting,  and  was 
now_  quite  extinct.  Circumstances  combined 
to  hinder  another  meeting  between  them  be- 
fore his  departure,  and,  accordingly,  making 
up  her  mind  to  the  inevitable  in  a  way  which 
would  have  done  honor  to  an  older  head,  she 
fixed  her  mental  vision  on  that  sunlit  future — 
far  away,  yet  always  nearing— and  comtem- 
plated  its  probabilities  with  a  firm  hope. 

At  length  he  had  arrived  in  India,  and  now 
Agatha  had  only  to  work  and  wait ;  and  the 
former  made  the  latter  more  easy.  In  her 
spare  hours  she  would  wander  about  the  river 
brinks  and  into  the  coppices,  and  there  weave 
thoughts  of  him  by  processes  that  young 
women  understand  so  well.  She  kept  a  diary, 
and  in  thi.s,  since  there  were  few  events  to' 
chronicle  in  her  daily  life,  she  sketched  the 
changes  of  the  landscape,  noted  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  birds  of  passage,  the  times 
of  storms  and  foul  weather— all  which  infor- 
mation, being  mixed  up  with  her  life  and 
taking  color  from  it,  she  sent  as  scraps  in  her 
letters  to  him,  deriving  most  of  her  enjoyment 
in  comtemplating  his. 

Oswald,  on  his  part,  corresponded  very 
regularly.  Knowing  the  days  of  the  Indian 
mail,  she  would  go  at  such  times  to  meet  the 
post-man  in  early  morning,  and  to  her  un- 
varying inquiry,  "A  letter  for  me?"  it  was 
seldom,  indeed,  that  there  came  a  disappoint- 
ing answer.  Thus  the  season  passed,  and  Os- 
wald told  her  he  should  be  a  judge  some  day, 
with  many  other  details,  which,  in  her  mind, 
were  viewed  chiefly  in  their  bearing  on  the 
grand  consummation— that  he  was  to  come 
home  and  marry  her. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  girl  grew  older  and  more 
womanly,  the  woman  whose  name  she  had 
once  stolen  for  a  day  grew  more  of  an  old 
maid,  and  showed  symptoms  of  fading.  One 
day  Agatha's  uncle,  who,  though  still  a  hand- 
some man  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  a  widower 
with  four  children,  to  whom -she  acted  the 
partof  eldest  sister,  told  Agatha  that  Frances 
Lovill  was  about  to  become  his  second  wife. 

"  Well  ! "  said  Agatha,  and  thought,  "What 
an  end  for  a  beauty  ?" 

And  yet  it  was  all  reasonable  enough,  not- 
withstanding that  Miss  Lovill  might  have 
looked  a  little  higher.  Agatha  knew  that  this 
step  would  produce  great  alterations   in  the 
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small  household  of  Cloton  Mill,  and  the  idea 
of  havingr  an  annt  and  ruler  in  the  woman  to 
whom  slie  was  in  some  sense  indebted  for  a 
lover,  atfected  Agatha  with  a  slight  thrill  of 
dread..  Yet  nothing  had  ever  been  spoken 
between  the  two  women  to  show  that  Frances 
had  heard,  much  less  resented,  the  explana- 
tion in  the  van  on  that  night  of  the  return 
from  Weymouth. 


IV 


On  a  certain  day  old  farmer  Lovill  called. 
He  was  of  the  same  family  as  Frances, 
thougli  their  relationship  was  distant.  A 
considerable  business  in  corn  liad  been  done 
from  time  to  time  between  miller  and  farmer, 
but  the  latter  had-  seldom  called  at  PoUin's 
house.  He  was  a  bachelor,  or  he  would  prob- 
ably never  have  appeared  in  this  history,  and 
he  was  mostly  full  of  a  boyish  merriment 
rare  in  one  of  his  years.  To-day  liis  business 
with  the  miller  had  been  so  imperative  as  to 
bring  him  in  person,  and  it  was  evident  from 
their  talk  in  the  mill  that  the  matter  was  pay- 
ment. Perhaps  ten  minutes  had  been  spent 
in  serious  converse  when  the  old  farmer 
turned  away  from  the  door,  and,  without  say- 
ing good  morning,  went  toward  the  bridge. 
This  was  unusual  for  a  man  of  his  tempera- 
ment. 

He  was  an  old  man — really  and  fairly  old — 
sixty-five  years  of  age  at  least.  He  was  not 
exactly  feeble,  but  he  found  a  stick  useful 
when  walking  in  a  liigh  wind.  His  eyes  were 
not  yet  bleared,  but  in  their  corners  was  occa- 
sionally a  moisture  like  majolica  glaze — 
entirely  absent  in  youth.  Plis  face  was  not 
shriveled,  but  there  were  unmistakable  puck- 
ers in  some  places.  And  hence  the  old  gen- 
tleman/unmarried substantial,  and  cheery  as 
he  was,  ffas  not  doted  on  by  the  young  girls 
of  Cloton  as  he  had  been  by  their  mothers  in 
former  time.  Each  year  his  breast  impended 
a  little  further  over  his  toes,  and  his  chin  a 
little  further  over  his  breast,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  he  turned  down  his  nose  to  earth,  did 
pretty  females  turn  up  theirs  at  him.  They 
might  have  liked  him  as  a  friend  had  he  not 
shown  the  abnormal  wish  to  be  regarded  as  a 
lover.  To  Agatha  Pollin  this  aged  youth  was 
positively  distasteful. 

It  happened  that  at  the  hour  of  Mr.  Lovill's 
visit  Agatha  was  bending  over  the  pool  at 
the  mill  head,  sousing  some  white  fabric  in 
the  water.  She  was  quite  unconscious  of  the 
farmer's  presence  near  her,  and  continued 
dipping  and  rinsing  in  the  idlest  phase  possi- 
ble to  industry,  until  she  remained  quite  still, 
holding  the  article  under  the  water,  and  look- 
ing at  her  own  rellection  within  it-  The 
river,  though  gliding  slowly,  was  yet  .so  smooth 
that  to  tiie  old  man  on  the  bridge  she  existed 
in  du[)licate — the  i)Outing  mouth,  the  little 
nose,  the  frizzed  hair,  the  bit  of  blue  ribbon, 


as  they  existed  over  the  surface,  being  but  a 
degree  more  distinct  than  the  same  features 
beneath. 

"  What  a  pretty  maid  !"  said  the  old  man 
to  himself.  He  walked  up  the  margin  of  the 
stream  and  stood  beside  her. 

"  Oh  I"  said  Agatha,  starting  with  surprise. 
In  her  flurry  she  relinciuished  the  article  she 
had  been  rinsing,  which  slowly  turned  over 
and  sank  deeper,  and  made  toward  the  hatch 
of  the  mill-wheel. 

"There — it  will  get  into  the  wheel,  and  be 
torn  to  pieces  I"  she  exclaimed. 

"  I'll  fish  it  out  with  my  stick,  my  dear,'' 
said  Farmer  Lovill,  and  kneeling  cautiously 
down,  he  began  hooking  and  crooking  with 
all  his  might.  "  What  thing  is  it — of  much 
value?" 

"  Yes  ;  it  is  my  best  one  !"  she  said,  invol- 
untarilv. 

"It— what  is  the  it?" 

"  Only  something — a  piece  of  linen."  Just 
then  the  farmer  hooked  the  endangered  arti- 
cle, and  dragging  it  out,  held  it  high  on  his 
walking-stick — dripping,  but  safe- 

''  Why,  it  is  a  chemise  !"  he  said. 

The  girl  looked  red,  and  instead  of  taking 
it  from  the  end  of  the  stick,  turned  away. 

"Hee-hee!"  laughed  the  ancient  man. 
"  Well,  my  dear,  there's  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of  that  I  can  see  in  owning  to  such 
a  necessary  and  innocent  article  of  clothing. 
There,  I'll  put  it  on  the  grass  for  you,  and- 
you  shall  take  it  when  I  am  gone." 

Then  Farmer  Lovill  retired,  lifting  his 
fingers  privately,  to  express  amazement  on  a 
small  scale,  and  murmuring,  ''What  a  nice 
young  thing!  Well,  to  be  sure.  Yes,  a 
nice  child — young  woman,  rather ;  indeed,  a 
marriageable  woman,  come  to  that ;  of  course 
she  is.''' 

The  doting  old  person  tliought  of  the  young 
one  all  this  day  in  a  way  that  the  young  one 
did  not  think  of  him.  He  thought  so  much 
about  her,  that  in  the  evening,  instead  of 
going  to  bed,  he  hobbled  privately  oul  by  the 
back  door  into  tiie  moonlight,  .crossed  a  field 
or  two,  ami  stood  in  the  lane,  looking  at  the 
mill — not  more  in  the  hope  of  getting  a 
glimpse  of  the  attractive  girl  inside  than  for 
the  pleasure  of  realizing  that  she  was  there. 

A  light  moved  within,  came  nearer  and 
ascended-  The  staircase  win<low  was  large, 
and  he  saw  his  gixldess  going  up  with  a  candle 
in  her  hand-  This  was  indeed  worth  coming 
for.  He  feared  he  w.as  seen  by  her  as  well, 
yet  hoped  otherwise  in  the  interests  of  his 
passion,  for  she  came  and  drew  down  the  win- 
dow blind,  con)pletely  shutting  out  his  gaze. 
The  light  vanished  from  this  part,  and  reap- 
peared in  a  window  a  little  further  on. 

The  lover  drew  nearer;  this,  then,  was  her 
bedroom.  He  rested  vigorously  upon  his 
stick,  and  straightening  his  back  nearly  to  a 
perpendicular,  turned  up  his  amorous  face. 
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She  came  to  the  window,  paused,  tlien 
opened  it. 

"Bess  its  deary-eary  heart!  it  is  going  to 
speak  to  me  !"  said  tlie  oUl  man,  moistening 
his  lips,  resting  still  more  desperately  upon  his 
stick,  and  straightening  himself  yet  an  inch 
taller.     "  She  .saw  me  then  !" 

Agatha,  however,  made  no  sign ;  slie  was 
bent  on  a  far  different  purpose.  In  a  box  on 
her  window-sill  was  a  row  of  mignonette, 
which  had  been  sadly  neglected  s'ince  her 
lover's  departure,  and  she  began  to  water  it, 
as  if  inspired  by  a  sudden  recollection  of  its 
condition.  She  poured  from  her  water-ju" 
slowly  along  the  plants,  and  then,  to  her'as'- 
tonishment,  discerned  her  elderly  friend  be- 
low. 

"  A  rude  old  thing!"  she  murmured. 

Directing  the  spout  of  the  jug  over  the 
edge  of  the  box,  and  looking  in  another  direc- 
tion that  it  might  appear  to  be  an  accident, 
she  allowed  the  stream  to  spatter  down  upon 
her  admirer's  face,  neck,  and  shoulders,  caus- 
ing him  to  beat  a  quick  retreat.  Then  Agatha 
serenely  closed  the  window,  and  drew  down 
that  blind  also. 

"  Ah !  she  did  not  see  me  ;  it  was  evident 
she  did  not,  and  I  was  mistaken!"  said  the 
trembling  farmer,  hastily  wiping  his  face,  and 
mopping  out  the  rills  trickling  down  within 
his  shirt-collar  as  far  as  he  could  get  at  them, 
which  was  by  no  means  to  their  termination. 
"A  pretty  creature,  and  so  innocent,  too! 
Watering  her  flowers ;  how  I  like  the  girl 
who  is  fond  of  flowers  !  I  wish  she  had  spoken, 
and  I  wish  I  was  younger.  Yes,  I  know  what 
I'd  do  with  the  little  mouse!"  And  the 
old  gentleman  tapped  emotionally  upon  the 
ground  with  his  stick. 


NEWLY  DISCOVERED  NATION. 

The  campaign  of  General  Crook  against  the 

Apaches  last  year  opened  to  researcii  a  tract 
of  land  two  hundred  miles  .square  which  is 
rich  in  relics  of  our  country's  unknown  past. 
It  contains  a  chain  of  ancient  cities  in  ruins 
and  a  coterie  of  ancient  towns  still  inhabited 
by  a  race  which  holds  itself  aloof  from  Indian 
and  Mexican  and  American,  prides  itself  on 
its  descent  from  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  maintains  a  religion  and  a  gov- 
ernment, both  of  which  are  peculiar  to  itself. 
We  are  indebted  to  Captain  W.  C  Manning, 
of  the  regular  army,  for  the  facts  in  our  pos- 
session concerning  this  newly  discovered  race. 
Captain  Manning,  who  was  with  General  Crook 
during  the  whole  campaign,  and  was  recom- 
mended for  promotion  by  the  latter  on  ac- 
count of  gallantry  in  the  field,  explored  in  the 
intervals  of  fighting.  He  visited  the  inhabited 
towns,  talked  with  their  rulers,  and  informed 
himself  concerning  their  customs.  The  larg- 
est settlement  is  in  New  Mexico,  about  thirtv 
miles  south  of  the  border  line.     It  is  a  type  of 
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the  rest.  A  strong  wall  surrounds  It.    Within 
it  are  houses  for  about  four  thousand  people. 
The    population  has   dwindled,    however,    to 
about  one  thousand  eigiit  hundred.   The  place 
was  mentioned  by  a  Spanish  Jesuit  who  pub- 
lished, in  1529,  a  description  of  his   wander- 
ings in  America.     About  153.5  another  Jesuit 
wrote  a  minute  account  of  it.    This  account  is 
true  in  nearly  every  detail  to-day.     The  lan- 
guage resembles  the"  Ciiinese.     So  an  ardent 
archaeologist,  who  visited  the  city  a  year  ago, 
says.     Sonie  of  the  minor  customs  correspond 
to  those  of  Chinese.     The  women  are  of  the 
true    Celestial    type — almond  eyes,    protube- 
rant bodies,  little  feet,  etc     They  dre.ss  their 
hair  and  themselves  in  Chinese  fashion.  Their 
religion  is  barbarously  magnificent.     Monte- 
zuma is  their  deity.  His  coming  is  looked  for 
at  sunrise  each  day.     Immortality  is  a  part  of 
their  creed.     The    priests    have  heavily  em- 
broidered robes  wliich  have  been  used  for  un- 
numbered years.     Their  ceremonies  of  wor- 
ship are  formal  and  pompous.     The  morality 
of  this  strange  people,  as  far,  at  least,  as  for- 
eigners are  concerned,  is  irreproachable.     It 
is  probable  that   they  keep  a  record  of  events 
by   means    of  tying   peculiar   knots    in  long 
cords.     Thi.«,  if  true,  seems  to  establish  some 
kinship  or  remote  acquaintanceship  between 
them  and  the  Aztecs.     Tlieir  government  is  a 
conservative   republic.     Power  is  vested  in  a 
council  of  thirteen  caciques.     Six  of  them  are 
selected  for  life.  Old  men  are  generally  chosen, 
in  order  that  their  terms  may  not  be  inordi- 
nately long.    The  remaining  seven  are  elected 
from  time  to  time.   One  of  them  is  the  Execu- 
tive; another  is  sort  of  Vice-President.  There 
is  a  war  chief,  a  chief  of  police,  etc     These 
seven  caciques  are  usually  young  men.     They 
serve  but  a  few  months.  Suffrage  is  universal. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  supplement  those 
facts  with  the  statement  that  these  dwellers  in 
town  are  quite  far  advanced  in   civilization. 
On  this  point  one  fact  speaks  volumes.     Wo- 
man is  not  a  beast  of  burden  with  them  as  she 
is  with  all  Indian  tribes.     She  is  held  in  high 
respect.     Her  tasks  are  confined  to  those'of 
housekeeping.     The  written  records  which  we 
have  mentioned  show  that  this  isolated  com- 
munity has  maintained  its  traditions  unbroken 
for  at   least  three  and  a  half  centuries.     Ita 
history,  carefully  .studied,  may  prove  a   clue 
10  the  problem  of  the  aboriginal  Americans. 
The  mound-builders  of  the  North  and  the  city 
builders  of  the  South   may    be   represented 
in   the   town-dwellers   of    New   Mexico   and 
Arizona. 


"NOW  I  LAY  ME  DOWN  TO  SLEEP." 
It  is  said  of  the  late  John  Quincy  Adams 
that  he  never  went  to  bed  without  repeating 
this  little  prayer,  the  first  taught  him  by  the 
mother  whose  memory  was  so  dear  to  him  to 
the  last. 
There  are  two  little  poems  descriptive  of  a 
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child  saying  this  prayer,  that  are  among  the 
tenderest  in  our  language,  and  we  give  them 
both.  The  first  is  from  Putnam^s  Magazine 
(now  merged  into  Scribner^s  Monthly) : 

Golden  head,  so  lowly  bending, 
Little  feet  so  white  and  bare. 

Dewy  eyes,  half  shut,  half  opened, 
Lisping  out  her  evening  prayer. 

Well  she  knows  when  she  is  saying, 
"  !Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep," 

'Tis  to  God  that  she  is  praying. 
Praying  him  her  soul  to  keep. 

Half  asleep,  and  murmuring  faintly, 
"  If  I  should  die  before  I  wake  " — 

Tiny  fingers  clasped  so  saintly — 
"  I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take." 

O,  the  rapture,  sweet,  unbroken. 
Of  the  soul  who  wrote  that  prayer  ! 

Children's  myriad  voices  floating 
Up  to  heaven,  record  it  there. 

If,  of  all  that  has  been  written, 

I  could  choose  what  might  be  mine, 

It  should  be  that  child's  petition, 
Rising  to  the  throne  divine. 


MAN  FIVE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND 
YEARS  OLD. 

The  New  York  Nation  condenses  from  an 
English  scientific  periodical  some  interesting 
speculations  of  Dr.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace, 
on  the  probable  antiquity  of  the  human  spe- 
cies. They  may  well  startle,  it  says,  even 
those  who  have  long  since  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  six  thousand  years  carry  us  but 
a  small  way  back  to  the  original  home.  In 
fact,  in  Dr.  Wallace's  reckoning,  six  thousand 
years  are  but  a  day.  He  reviews  the  various 
attempts  to  determine  the  antiquity  of  human 
remains  or  works  of  art,  and  finds  the  bronze 
age  in  Europe  to  have  been  pretty  accurately 
fixed  at  three  thousand  or  four  thousand  years 
ago,  the  stone  age,  of  the  Swiss  lake  dwellings, 
at  five  thousand  or  seven  thousand  years 
"  and  an  indefinite  anterior  period." 

The  burnt  brick  found  sixty  feet  deep  in 
the  Nile  alluvium,  indicates  an  antiquity  of 
twenty  thousand  years ;  another  fragment  at 
seventy-two  feet  gives  thirty  thousand  years. 
A  human  skeleton  found  at  a  depth  of  sixteen 
feet  below  four  hundred  buried  forests,  super- 
imposed upon  each  other,  has  been  calculated 
by  Dr.  Dowler  to  have  an  antiquity  of  fifty 
thousand  years.  But  all  these  estimates  pale 
before  those  which  Kent's  cavern  at  Torquay 
legitimates.  Here  the  drip  of  the  stalagmite 
is  the  chief  factor  of  our  computations,  giving 
us  an  upper  floor  which  divides  the  relic*  of 
the  last  two  or  three  thousand  years  from  a 


deposit  full  of  the  bones  of  extinct  mammalia, 
indicating  an  Arctic  climate. 

Names  cut  in  the  stalagmite  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago  are  still  legible;  in  other 
words,  where  the  stalagmite  is  twelve  feet 
thick  and  the  drip  still  very  copious,  not  more 
than  a  hundredth  of  a  foot  has  been  deposited 
in  two  centuries — a  rate  of  five  feet  in  one 
hundred  thousand  years.  Below  this,  how- 
ever, we  have  a  thick,  much  older  and  more 
crystaline  (i.  e.,  more  slowly  formed)  stalag- 
mite, beneath  which  again,  "  in  a  solid  breccia, 
very  difierent  from  the  cave  earth,  undoubted 
works  of  art  have  been  found."  Mr  Wallace 
assumes  only  one  hundred  thousand  years  for 
the  upper  floors  and  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  for  the  lower,  and  adds  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  for  the  immediate 
cave-earth,  by  which  he  arrives  at  tlie  sum  of 
half  a  million  years  that  have  probably  elapsed 
since  human  workmanships  were  buried  i.i  the 
lowest  depths  of  Kent's  cavern. 


THE  BALL  ROOM  BELLE. 

Our  love  was  like  most  other  loves ; 

A  little  glow,  a  little  shiver, 
A  rose-bud,  and  a  pair  of  gloves. 

And  "  Fly  not  yet  "  upon  tlie  river  : 
Some  jealousy  of  some  one's  heir. 

Some  hopes  of  dying  broken-hearted, 
A  miniature,  a  lock  of  hair, 

The  usual  vows — and  then  we  parted. 

We  parted  ;  months  and  years  rolled  by ; 

We  met  again  four  summers  after: 
Our  parting  was  all  sob  and  sigh  ; 

Our  meeting  was  all  mirth  and  laughter ; 
For  in  my  heart's  most  secret  cell 

There  had  been  many  other  lodgers  ; 
And  she  was  not  the  ball-room's  belle, 

But  only — Mrs.  Something  Rogers. 


SOME  WONDERFUL  PLANTS. 

The  "  moving-plant"  is  a  native  of  the  basin 
of  the  Ganges.  Its  leaves  revolve  in  various 
directions  during  the  day  and  night,  except 
occasionally,  on  a  very  hot  day,  when  the 
plant  seems  to  desist  from  its  habitual  motion 
for  temporary  repose. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy  grows  the 
Borasues  flabelliformis  which  bears  a  leaf  of 
wonderful  dimensions  ;  it  is  said  to  be  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  cover  twelve  men  .standing  up- 
right. 

At  Timor,  near  the  island  of  Java,  a  plant 
is  found,  the  leaf  of  which  possesses  a  fatal 
Hting  when  penetrating  tlie  flesh.  The  victim, 
if  not  fatally  poisoned,  suffers  protracted  ill- 
ness.    It  is  well  called  ''  Devil's  Leaf.' 

"Club-mosses"  grow  in  tliesc  islands  to  a 
length  of  several  feet,  among  which  the  Raf- 
fleria  Arnoldi,  a  floral  giant  parasite,  is  prom- 
inent.    It  is  peculiar  for  its  carrion-scented 
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flower,  of  brick-red  oolor,  which  it  boara,  and 
which  measures  between  three  and  four  feet 
in  diameter,  weighing  about  tifteon  pounds, 
and  bearing  a  natural  cup  in  the  centre,  which 
often  contains  several  pints  of  water. 

In  New  Zealand  is  found  the  Metrordcrdos 
Robusta,  growing  to  a  great  size,  and  sending 
shoots  from  its  trunk  and  branches  to  the 
ground,  wiiich,  in  due  time,  sustain  the  old 
stem  when  vitality  has  left  it.  Here,  also,  are 
arborescent  ferns,  attaining  a  height  of  forty 
feet ;  and  in  this  island  vegetation  flourishes 
in  water  too  hot  for  animal  life. 

In  the  Auckland  Islands,  which  lie  to  the 
south  of  New  Zealand,  a  plant  grows  near  to 
the  sea,  which  has  clusters  of  green,  wax-like 
blossoms,  as  large  as  a  child's  head. 

The  Marocytes  syrifera,  a  marine  plant, 
attains  a  length  of  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet,  and  is  the  largest  vegetable  pro- 
duction known.  On  the  shores  of  California 
there  are  fields  of  this  plant  so  dense  that 
ships  driven  toward  the  land  have  been  saved 
by  it. 


pUR    Young    Folks. 


SOME   CURIOUS  AFRICAN  CUSTOMS. 

There  are  other  curious  things  about  these 
people,  besides  their  dress.  Tlieir  houses 
have  walls  of  clay  or  reeds,  and  sharp-pointed 
roofs  of  straw.  The  furniture  consists  mainly 
of  wooden  platters  and  stools,  which  are  col- 
ored black  by  long  burial  in  the  mud,  and 
their  only  light  is  a  burning  pine-knot. 

Before  the  house  is  usually  a  post,  on  which 
are  hung  the  trophies  of  the  hunt,  such  as 
horns  of  antelopes,  skulls  of  animals,  and 
men,  and,  horrible  to  say,  dried  hands  and 
feet.  These  proclaim  to  the  world  how  great 
a  warrior  is  the  owner,  and,  in  part,  answer 
the  purposes  that  fine  houses  and  clothes  do 
with  us. 

When  a  Niam-Niam  pays  a  visit  to  his 
neighbor  he  carries  his  own  stool  to  sit  on, 
and  when  he  goes  into  mourning  for  a  friend 
he  shaves  his  head,  and  scatters  his  precious 
braids,  twists  and  puffs  to  the  winds,  which 
certainly  shows  sincere  grief  on  his  part. 

When  two  friends  meet  they  do  not  shake 
hands,  but  they  join  their  middle  fingers  in 
such  a  way  that  the  joints  crack,  while  they 
nod  at  each  other,  more  as  if  in  disgust — as  it 
looks  to  a  white  man-- than  in  friendly  greet- 
ing. 

If  they  find  a  hollow  tree  in  which  wild 
bees  have  laid  up  honey,  they  at  once  smoke 
the  bees  stupid,  and  eat  honey,  wax,  bees,  and 
all.  Indeed,  they  eat  several  things  that  we 
would  not  like.  The  children  in  some  parts 
of  Africa  eat  rats  and  field-mice,  which  they 
catch  by  means  of  baskets  woven  in  the  form 
of  long  tubes.      They   are   laid   flat   on   the 


ground,  near  the  mouse-holes,  and  then  the 
little  savages  begin  a  great  noise  of  stamping, 
shouting  and  slapping  of  hands.  The  poor 
little  animals  are  frightened,  and  run  into  the 
trSps  for  safety,  and  are  easily  taken.  They 
are  then  tied  by  the  tails  in  bunches  of  a  dozen 
or  so,  as  yon  have  .seen  children  tie  cherries, 
and  bartered  with  each  other  as  choice  mor- 
sels. Sometimes  they  use  them  as  baits  to 
catch  cats — roast-cat  being  a  favorite  dish. 
They  build  small  huts  of  twisted  reeds,  put 
the  mice  in,  and  cats  are  attracted  to  the  trap, 
of  course. 

The  grown  people  feast  on  still  stranger 
diet — such  as  the  bodies  of  their  enemies 
killed  in  battle,  elephant-meat,  dried  till  it 
looks  like  a  log  of  wood,  dogs,  and  tlie  ter- 
mites, or  white  ants,  of  which  you  may  have 
read,  and  whose  immense  cone-shaped  houses 
are  so  common  in  Africa. 

No  important  thing  is  begun  without  con- 
sulting certain  signs  to  see  if  it  will  be  suc- 
cessful. Some  of  these  are  very  curious.  One 
is  to  put  a  few  drops  of  water  on  a  smooth- 
topped  stool,  then  take  a  smooth  block  and 
rub  it  across  the  stool  as  though  to  plane  it 
off.  If  the  block  moves  easily  the  sign  is 
good;  if  hard,  the  sign  is  bad. 

Another  trial  is  to  dose  some  unfortunate 
hen  with  a  certain  greasy  liquid.  If  she  dies 
the  sign  is  bad ;  if  she  gets  well  it  is  good. 

But  the  hens  are  not  the  only  sufferers. 
Another  way  to  try  one's  luck  is  to  seize  a 
wretched  cock,  duck  him  under  water  many 
times  till  he  is  stiff  and  senseless,  and  then 
leave  him  alone.  The  fate  is  decided  by  his 
recovering  or  dying.  The  guilt  of  any  one 
accused  or  suspected  of  crime  is  tried  in  the 
same  way,  and  no  one  dreams  of  suspecting 
one  whose  signs  have  shown  favorably. 

To  protect  themselves  from  the  danger  and 
loss  of  fires,  they  provide  no  fire  engines  and 
insurance  companies,  as  we  do,  but  hang  an 
amulet  made — for  those  who  are  Mohamme- 
dans— of  a  few  verses  of  the  Khoran,  or 
Mohammedan  Bible,  wrapped  in  skin,  over 
the  door,  which  must  be  admitted  is  a  much 
simpler  and  cheaper  way  than  ours. 

If  a  horse  or  donkey  is  ill  he  is  dosed  with 
raw  pork,  but  a  human  being  has  for  medicine 
a  few  verses  of  the  Khoran,  made  soft  in 
water. — St'.  Nicholas. 


THE  KIND  HEARTED  DOG. 

Our  dog  Frank  himself  had  the  free  run  of 
the  whole  house,  but  an  entrance  by  the  front 
hall  was  prohibited  to  all  his  companions, 
and  even  to  his  especial  associate,  the  brave 
mastiff  that  occupied  the  kennel.  This  privi- 
lege Frank  clearly  comprehended,  and  if  any 
playmate  presumed  to  follow  over  the  thresh- 
old, Frank  would  at  once  turn  upon  and  repel 
him.  On  a  cold  and  stormy  evening  in  win- 
ter Frank's   quick  and   impatient  bark  was 
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heard  at  the  porch  door.  When  it  -n-as 
opened,  he  immediately  entered,  accompanied 
by  a  little  dog,  all  draggled  with  ?now  and 
mud,  and  trembling  with  cold.  Frank  con- 
ducted his  guest  through  a  long  hall  into  the 
sitting  room,  and  led  him  to  the  warm  carpet 
behind  the  stove,  which  was  always  reserved 
for  himself.  The  stranger  was  caressed  and 
fed,  which  Frank  witnessed  with  the  most  in- 
telligent manifestation  of  delight  and  satis- 
faction. The  next  morning  the  waif  departed, 
escorted  by  Frank,  who  had  allowed  him  to 
partake  of  his  own  breakfast.  How  Frank 
picked  up  the  suffering  stranger,  and  from 
whence  he  came  or  whither  he  went,  I  never 
knew. 


THINGS  NOT  TO  DO. 

Here  are  seventeen  impolite  things  for  the 
consideration  of  those  to  whom  they  may  ap- 
ply.    We  copy  the  list  from  an  exchange : 

1.  Loud  and  boisterous  laughing. 

2.  Reading  when  others  are  talking. 

3.  Reading  aloud  in  company  without  being 
asked. 

4.  Talking  when  others  are  reading. 

5.  Spitting  about  the  house,  smoking,  or 
chewing; 

6.  Cutting  finger  nails  in  company. 

7.  Gazing  rudely  at  strangers. 

8.  Leaving  a  stranger  without  a  seat. 

9.  A  want  of  respect  and  reverence  for 
seniors. 

10.  Receiving  a  present  without  an  expres- 
sion of  gratitude. 

11.  Making  yourself  hero  of  your  own 
story. 

12.  Laughing  at  the  mistakes  of  others. 

13.  Joking  others  in  company. 

14.  Commencing  to  talk  before  others  have 
finished  speaking. 

15.  Answering  que^ions  that  have  been  put 
to  others. 

16.  Commencing  to  eat  as  soon  as  you  get 
to  the  table ;  and 

17.  Not  listening  to  what  one  is  saying  in 
company. 
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OMESTIC    ^CONOMY. 


NO  APPETITE  FOR  BREAKFAST. 

No  judicious  parent  would  let  a  child  go  to 
school  without  breakfast.  If  there  is  a  ha- 
bitual lack  of  appetite  in  the  morning,  there 
is  surely  some  difficulty  behind  it,  and  it  will 
inevitably  lead  to  greater  difficulties  in  the 
future.  No  breakfast  means  a  lunch  in  the 
forenoon,  a  lunch  means  no  appetite  for  din- 
ner, a  little  dinner  means  a  hearty  supper, 
and  no  appetite  next  morning.  Insist  on  a 
light  supper,  and  early  rest  at  night,  and  allow 
no  studies  and  no  excursion  to  proceed,  unlc-^s 
some  food  can  be  taken.  The  habit  will  soon 
be  formed,  or  there  is  some  serious  di.sorder, 
which  needs  the  co-operation  of  some  good 
physician. 


HOW  TO  PICKLE  HAMS. 

The  Country  Gentleman  gives  the  following 
formula,  which  will  be  found  an  excellent  one 
where  an  extra  fine  article  is  desired  : 

To  every  one  hiuidred  pounds  of  hams  or 
shoulders  trimmed  into  good  shape,  take  eight 
pounds  of  salt,  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  two 
ounces  of  saleratus,  an  ounce  of  Cayenne  pep- 
per, and  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  light  brown 
sugar,  or  one  quart  of  good  clean  molasses-  If 
additional  seasoning  is  wished, add  one-quarter 
pound  of  ground  cloves,  and  in  the  South,  sub- 
stitute a  quarter  pound  of  black  pepper  in 
place  of  the  Cayenne,  as  it  is  more  distasteful 
to  insects.  If  the  hams  are  to  be  cured  in 
dry  pickle,  mix  these  ingredients  thoroughly 
in  a  tub,  and  rub  the  meat  well  once  every 
other  day  (especially  on  the  flesh  sides  and 
into  the  ends  of  the  shanks),  until  the  pickle 
has  all  been  taken  up  by  the  meat.  If  a  brine 
pickle  is  preferred,  pack  the  hams  as  closely 
as  possible,  rubbing  them  with  salt  at  the 
time.  Then  put  the  above  ingredients  into 
water  enough  to  dissolve  them,  boil  and  skim, 
then  set  away  to  cool,  and  pour  over  the 
meat,  adding  warm  (not  hot)  water  enough  to 
completely  cover  the  meat,  which  must  be 
held  down  by  a  stone.  In  four  to  six  weeks 
take  them  out,  drain  and  smoke. 


SIMPLE  REMEDIES. 

Fob  Malarial  Diseases.— -Dr.  L.  H. 
Washington,  of  Macon,  Ga.,  puts  the  fluid 
extract  of  ChinnantfiKS  Virijinica  (Old  Man's 
Beard)  first  on  the  list  of  remedies  for  the  va- 
rious forms  of  malarial  diseases,  and  espe- 
cially for  protracted  intermittent  fever,  in 
which  quinine  has  failed.  He  gives  a  tea- 
spoonful  three  or  four  times  a  day,  alternating 
with  cincho-quinine,  etc  He  says  it  seems  to 
operate  not  alone  as  a  stimulant  to  the  liver 
causing  an  increased  flow  of  bile,  nor  yet 
alone  is  it  a  tonic,  acting  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  functions  of  nutrition  and  assimilation, 
but  it  also  exerts  an  alterative  action  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  upon  the  blood.  In  dropsical  accumula- 
tions, jaundice,  and  malarial  cachexia,  it  is 
the  remedy  par  excellence. 

For  Poisok   from    Ivy. — A    solution    of 
copperas  is  said  to  be  an  etlectual  remedy  for 
the  poison  of  tiie  "Poison  Ivy,"  or  ''Poison 
Oak"    {Rhus  toxicodendron).     Make   the  cop- 
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peras  solution  by  turning  boiling  water  upon 
the  green  crystals,  and  let  the  water  take  up 
all  that  it  will ;  then  pour  it  off  from  the  sedi- 
ment into  a  bowl  and  dip  the  hands  or  feet 
into  it,  or  apply  cloths,  wet  with  it,  as  ban- 
dages. Great  relief  will  be  experienced  in 
even  a  few  hours,  and  repeated  applications 
will  never  fail  to  complete  the  cure.  The 
same  remedy  will  apply  to  poisoning  by 
sumack  {li/uis  venenata). 

It  is  said  that  washing  in  a  strong  solution 
of  sugar  of  lead  before  exposure  to  the  poison 
is  a  sure  preventive. 

Fob  Earache.— a  lady  gives  the  follow- 
ing, which  is  at  least  simple  and  easy  to 
apply:  "I  take,"  she  says,  "a  piece  of  salt 
pork,  say  an  inch  or  more  long  and  half  an 
inch  square,  cut  down  one  end  to  fit  the  ear, 
and  insert  it,  taking  care  to  have  the  piece  too 
large  to  slip  in.  I  use  it  with  my  family,  and 
always  find  it  gives  almost  instant  relief.  Tie 
a  handkerchief  to  keep  it  in  place,  if  the  child 
will  allow  it.  I  also  use  pork  for  sore  throat) 
croup  and  lung  colds.  Cut  slices  half  an  inch 
thick,  dip  in  warm  water,  sprinkle  on  a  little 
pepper,  and  sew  on  flannel." 


TRIED  RECIPES. 
The  following  recipes,  selected  from  vari- 
ous sources,  and  more  or  less  modified  to  suit 
our  notions,  (and  I  think  thereby  improved) 
have  all  been  well  tested  by  me,  and  are  all 
approved  by  my  family,  and  by  friends  who 
have  tried  them.  I  hope  they  will  be  as  well 
liked  by  others.  The  quantities  named  in 
the  recipes  are  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a 
small  family,  but  can  of  course  be  increased 
to  any  required  extent,  retaining  the  same 
proportions.  Mrs.  Rueal. 

A  Steamed  Batter  Pudding.— This  is 
much  better  than  the  common  batter  pudding, 
and  is  made  as  follows :  Take  two  eggs,  one 
cup  of  sweet  milk,  one  pint  of  flour,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  cream-of-tartar,  and  one  of  soda, 
(or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,)  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  and  one  of  sugar.  This 
is  to  be  steamed  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
minutes.  Those  who  have  no  steamer  may 
make  one  for  the  occasion  in  this  way  :  Into 
a  common  dish-kettle  place  a  small  basin, 
turned  upside  down,  put  in  water  enough  to 


about  cover  it,  then  set  the  dish  that  contains 
your  pudding  on  that,  and  cover  the  kettle 
tight.  If  the  water  should  happen  to  boil  out 
before  the  pudding  is  done,  have  some  boiling 
water  in  the  tea-kettle,  which  you  may  pour 
quickly  and  carefully  down  the  sides  of  the 
kettle,  and  all  will  be  well. 

Snow  Pudding.— The  snow  pudding  is  a 
very  attractive,  delicate,  and  delicious  dish, 
as  well  as  very  nourishing  and  healthful. 
Half  a  box  of  Cox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  is  dis- 
solved in  a  pint  of  water,  one-quarter  part  of 
it  cold;  let  the  gelatine  soak  for  five  minutes, 
and  pour  the  rest  of  the  water  on  boiling  hot. 
Add  to  this  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  and  two 
tea-cupsful  of  crushed  sugar.  When  nearly 
cool,  strain  through  a  flannel  jelly  bag.  Whisk 
to  a  strong  froth  the  whites  of  three  eggs,  and 
mix  thoroughly  with  the  jelly.  Set  it  in  a 
cool  place  to  stiffen.  If  poured  into  a  blanc- 
mange mould  it  looks  prettier. 

Sauce.  —  Boil  one  pint  of  milk.  Flavor 
with  the  grated  peel  of  the  two  lemons,  and 
thicken  with  the  yelks  of  the  three  eggs  used 
in  the  jelly.     Sweeten  to  taste. 

A  Delicate  Cracker  Pudding.— For  a 
small  family,  take  one  pint  of  milk,  the  yelks 
of  two  eggs,  three  crackers,  rolled  fine,  a  piece 
of  butter  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut,  and  a  little 
salt,  and  bake.  Use  three-fourths  cup  of  granu- 
lated sugar  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten 
to  a  stiff"  froth  for  frosting.  When  the  pudding 
is  done,  spread  the  frosting  over  it  and  set  it 
back  into  the  oven  for  a  few  minutes  to  brown 
a  very  little,  and  your  pudding  is  ready  for 
the  table. 

Rice  Froth.— Thrs  might  be  called  a  pud- 
ding, but  under  any  name  is  very  ''nice"  and 
sure  to  be  liked.  Take  half  a  coffeecupful  of 
rice,  one  quart  of  rich  milk,  the  whites  of 
three  eggs,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  white  sugar, 
a  stick  of  cinnamon,  and  half  a  coffeecupful  of 
any  kind  of  fruit  jam.  Boil  the  rice  in  less  than 
a  pint  of  boiling  water;  when  the  water  is  all 
absorbed  add  the  milk,  and  boil  it  fifteen 
minutes  longer.  The  stick  of  cinnamon  is 
boiled  with  the  rice.  Take  the  dish  from  the 
fire  and  pour  into  a  pudding  dish.  Now  beat 
up  the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  add  the  sugar, 
spread  the  jam  over  the  rice,  and  the  beaten 
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eggs   and  sugar  over  the  jam.     Put  into  the 
oven  and  slightly  brown  it. 

EiCE  Maccaroni. — Wash  and  pick  over 
one  teacupful  of  rice;  add  to  it  three  tea- 
cnpfuls  of  boiling  water,  and  place  over  the 
fire.  When  boiled  in  cold  water  the  kernels 
lose  their  shape,  but  if  hot  water  is  used  the 
shape  is  retained.  When  done,  drain,  and  in 
a  baking  dish  place  a  layer  of  rice,  then  a 
layer  of  cheese  cut  into  dice,  a  little  butter, 
and  salt,  and  alternating  with  rice  and  cheese 
until  the  dish  is  full,  having  cheese  on  top. 
Fill  the  pan  with  milk,  and  bake  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour. 

Ladies'  Cabbage. — Boil  the  cabbage  fif- 
teen minutes,  then  change  the  water  and  boil 
until  done  ;  set  aside  until  cold  ;  chop  fine  ; 
add  two  beaten  eggs,  one  tablespoonful  butter, 
salt,  and  three  spoonfuls  of  cream  or  milk ; 
stir  all  well ;  bake  in  a  buttered  pudding 
dish. 

Hominy  Bread. — Beat  two  eggs  with  a 
cupful  of  cold  hominy,  mashed  up  with  a 
spoonful  of  butter,  a  little  salt  and  a  small 
cupful  of  milk ;  then  add  a  cupful  of  raw 
hominy,  stir  well  and  bake  in  a  pan. 
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THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  October  number  of  the  London  Quar- 
terly Review  discusses,  as  usual  with  this  ster- 
ling work,  a  large  number  of  subjects  now 
occupying  public  attention.  The  principal 
articles  are : 

I.  Dr.  Huber's  "History  of  the  Jesuit  Or. 
der,"  published  in  Berlin,  in  1873,  is  the  text 
of  tills  article,  but  the  book  is  only  referred 
to  occasionally,  in  common  with  many  other 
authorities,  the  chief  purpose  of  the  reviewer 
being  to  describe  the  characteristic  features  of 
that  organization. 

III.  "  The  Hope  of  English  Architecture  " 
is  the  heading  of  a  description  of  the  causes 
of  the  failures  of  modern  English  architects 

IV.  ''Modern  Culture  "  is  here  portrayed 
in  its  religious,  political,  and  social  aspects, 
with  a  particular  examination  of  the  doctrines 
of  Matthew  Arnold. 

X.  Under   the  title,    ''The  Bitual  of  the 


English  Church,"  we  have,  first,  a  summary 
of  the  struggle  which  began  in  England  in 
1833,  concerning  the  interpretation  of  the 
Articles  of  the  Church  ;  and  second,  in  greater 
detail,  the  attempt  made,  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  to  introduce  Catholic  usages 
into  the  Service  of  the  Church. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  excellent 
papers  on  "  Provincial  Turkey,"  exposing 
the  neglected  state  of  that  country,  and  show- 
ing how  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  failed  to 
keep  its  part  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  of  1856. 
"The  Kepublic  of  Venice:  Its  Eise,  Decline, 
and  Fall,"  the  "  Life  of  Bishop  Patterson;" 
and  "  East  Anglia :  Its  Strikes  and  Lock- 
outs." 

The  periodicals  reprinted  by  the  Leonard 
Scott  Publishing  Company  are  as  follows  : 
The.  London  Quarterly,  Edinburgh,  Westmin- 
ster, and  British  Quarterly  Reviews,  and  Black- 
wood's Magazine.  Price,  $4  a  year  for  any 
one,  or  only  $15  for  all. 

The  Eclectic  Magazine  enters  its  thirty-first 
year  with  the  January  number.  Like  many 
other  good  things,  it  improves  with  age,  though, 
in  most  respects,  there  seems  to  be  little  room 
for  improvement.  The  Eclectic  gives  its  read- 
ers the  cream  of  European  literature,  not  only 
in  the  more  solid  departments  of  science  and 
ethics,  but  in  choice  fiction  and  poetry  as  well, 
thus  catering  to  every  healthy  and  commend- 
able taste.  Thomas  Hardy's  "Far  from  the 
Madding  Crowd,"  now  in  course  of  publica- 
tion in  its  pages,  is  an  example  of  the  good 
taste  exhibited  in  the  selection  of  serial  sto- 
ries, being  one  of  the  freshest  and  most  life- 
like and  attractive  romances  we  have  read  in 
a  long  time.  In  fine,  the  Eclectic  is  "  instruct- 
ive without  being  dull,  and  entertaining  with- 
out being  trivial."  Subscription  price,  $5  a 
year.  E.  R.  Pelton,  108  Fulton  street,  New 
York,  Publisher. 

Among  the  attractive  features  of  Scribner's 
Monthly,  for  1875,  are  "  The  Story  of  Seven 
Oaks,"  by  J.  G.  Holland,  which  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  best  of  the  author's  works  ;  "  A 
Farmer's  Vacation  in  Europe,"  by  Col.  Geo. 
E.  Warring,  of  Ogden  Farm,  and  "  The 
Canons  of  the  Colorado,"  by  Major  J.  W. 
Powell,  of  the  Government  Expressing  Ex- 
pedition. From  Col.  Warring's  papers,  which 
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deal  in  a  practical  way  with  the  industries  of 
Holland,  Normandy,  and  tlie  Channel  Islands, 
we  anticipate  both  entertainment  and  instruc- 
tion. In  every  department  the  high  standard 
set  up  by  this  magazine  at  its  commencement 
is  fully  sustained.  Scribner  eSj  Co.,  New  York, 
Publishers  ;  $4  a  year. 

St.  Nicholas  enters  its  second  year  with  every 
indication  of  increa.sing  interest  and  beauty. 
Its  exquisite  illustrations  alone  make  it  a 
perfect  treasury  of  art  for  the  young,  and 
must  do  much  to  cultivate  and  refine  the 
tastes  of  the  rising  generation.  Two  attractive 
stories  begin  in  the  January  number — "  The 
Young  Surveyor,"  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  and 
"Eight  Cousins,'' by  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  In 
addition  to  these  we  have  the  usual  variety  of 
Poems,  Short  Stories  and  Sketches,  History, 
Biography,  Travel,  Adventure,  Outdoor  and 
Indoor  Sports,  Boja'  and  Girls'  Handicraft, 
Natural  History,  Literature  and  Popular  Sci- 
ence, Puzzles  and  Riddles.  Scribner  &  Co., 
Publishers,  New  York  ;  $3  a  year. 

Oliver  Optic's  Magazine  holds  its  own  with 
the  young  folks,  despite  all  the  competition 
it  now  encounters.  Allowing  the  boys  and 
girls  to  be  their  own  judges  of  what  is  good 
and  entertaining  in  the  way  of  stories,  sketch- 
es, and  sports,  no  magazine,  perhaps,  will  get 
so  many  votes  as  Oliver  Optic's,  and  when  we 
name,  among  its  promised  stories,  "  The  Ocean 
Born  ;"  "  Wolf  Eun,  or  the  Boys  of  the  Wil- 
derness;" "Aunt  Betsey's  Treasure;"  "Cali- 
fornia Bob;  "Getting  on  Sea  Legs,"  and 
"  Life  at  the  Naval  Academy,"  we  need  say 
little  more  to  awaken  the  liveliest  curiosity  to 
see  it.  Lee  &  Shepard,  Publishers,  Boston  ; 
$3  a  year. 

The  Galaxy  proposes,  during  the  present 
year,  a  series  of  papers  from  prominent 
Southerners,  giving  the  Confederate  side  of 
the  war,  more  especially  with  reference  to  the 
military  campaign,  the  legislation,  and  the 
general  animus  of  the  South.  These  papers 
will  not  be  controversial,  but  will  deal  rather 
with  facts,  to  which  both  North  and  South 
will  gladly  give  attention  as  narrated  by  men 
personally  cognizant. of  them.  Slieldon  &  Co., 
New  York,  Publishers  ;  $4  a  jear. 

The  Gardener's    Chronicle  is,   perhaps,   the 
best  of  the  English  horticultural  papers,  con- 


taining the  newest  ideas  and  the  freshest  in- 
telligence in  regard  to  plants,  modes  of  cul- 
ture, and  the  applications  of  natural  science 
thereto.  M.  Cole  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  are 
agents  for  the  United  States.  Price,  $6.30  a 
year. 


BOOKS  AND  CATALOGUES. 

From  T.  B.  Peterson  and  Bro.,  Philadel- 
phia, we  have  received  an  exceedingly  hand- 
some volume  of  Deutsche-English  Poems,  by 
Chas.  G.  Leland,  author  of  "Hans  Breitt- 
mann's  Party,"  etc.,  entitled  "Hans  Breitt- 
man's  Ballads."  Hans  Breittman's  writings 
are  known  in  Europe  as  well,  if  not  better, 
than  they  are  in  the  United  States.  Of  a 
peculiar  German  style,  one  in  which  he  has 
no  rival,  there  is  no  disagreement  among 
critics  as  to  his  originality  and  power  ;  and 
as  long  as  he  continues  to  use  his  pen  with  the 
same  freshness,  so  long  will  he  enjoy  the  un- 
bounded popularity  which  has  attended  his 
efforts  up  to  this  time. 

"  Mobile  County  eine  Passende  Heimath  fur- 
den  Deutschen  Farmer,"  is  the  title  of  a  pam- 
phlet in  the  German  language,  issued  by  the 
Gulf  City  Grange.  No.  68,  Mobile.  Ala.,  and 
intended  for  circulation  among  the  German 
speaking  people  of  the  West  and  of  Europe. 
Gulf  City  Grange  seems  to  be  a  living,  work- 
ing, wide-awake  brotherhood.  The  members 
don't  wait  for  the  action  of  the  State  and 
National  Granges,  but  set  to  work  on  their 
own  account.  If  all  Granges  would  thus  take 
hold  of  the  practical  questions  of  the  day, 
great  things  would  be  done. 

'•Proceedings  of  the  Florida  Fruit  Growers 
Convention,"  held  at  Palatka,  November  10, 
11,  and  12,  1874.  We  are  glad  to  see  this 
evidence  of  progress  in  the  Land  of  Flowers. 
Such  organizations  as  the  Duval  County  Agri- 
cultural Society  and  the  Florida  Fruit  Grow- 
ers Association  are  hopeful  signs. 

"Catalogue  of  Agricultural  Implements, 
and  Machines,  Seeds,  and  Fertilizers,  for  the 
farm  and  garden."  R.  H.  Allen  &  Co., 
189  Water  street.  New  York. 

"Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental 
Trees,  Vines,  Flowers,  etc."  W.  A.  Whit- 
field &  Co.,  Shelley  Nurseries,  Bay  of  St. 
Louis,  Miss. 
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THE  CROPS  AXD  MARKETS. 

The  Crops. — There  is  little  to  say,  at 
present,  in  regard  to  crops,  except  tliat  the 
remarkable  fall  we  have  had  (e.xtending  to 
the  present  time,  Dec.  21,  in  fact)  has  pro- 
longed the  cotton  picking  season  to  the  very 
brinlc  of  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  how 
much  farther  it  will  go,  we  can  not  say;  the 
result  of  which  is  a  no  inconsiderable  addition 
to  the  estimated  yield  of  tlie  staple.  Buyers 
will  make  the  most  of  this  fact,  and  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  fact  warrants,  to  overesti- 
mate the  crop  and  depress  prices.  The  receipts 
thus  far  in  December  at  the  principal  cotton 
centres  have  undoubtedly  exceeded  general 
expectations,  but  we  shall  now  have  a  rapid 
and  heavy  decline,  and  perhaps  an  improve- 
ment in  prices. 

The  MxRS.ETSi.— Charleston,  Dec.  19th,  1S74. 
Yesterday's  quotations  in  our  cotton  market 
are  as  follows : 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  CLASSIFICATION. 

Stained  and  tinged 12  @.13 

Ordinarv  ■ 12  @ — 

Good  ordinary  12^@12| 

Low  middling 13|@ — 

Middling.... , 13|(rt)13i 

Good  middling 14}@' — 

In  Sea  Islands,  there  has  been  a  continued 
good  inquiry  for  medium  grades,  and  for  these 
prices  have  been  fairly  sustained.  Carolinas 
at  from  33  to  55  ;  Floridas  at  from  35  to  40. 

In  rice  there  liave  been  fair  receipts  for  the 
Reason  and  a  moderate  demand  We  quote 
common  to  fair  at  6@6|;  good  6^@,7j  c.  'j^  ft. 

New  York,  December  ISth. — Southern  flour 
dull ;  common  to  fair  extra  $4.90@5.85;  good 
to  choice  S5.90@8.2.5.  Wheat  opened  dull  but 
slightly  in  buyers' favor,  and  closed  quiet  witli 
a  steady  hut  moderate  export  and  home  trade 
inquiry  at  SI. 18^571.24  for  winter  red  Western ; 
S1.25@1.30  for  amber;  Sl-28  for  extra  choice 
redOliioin  store  ;  $1  30  do.  amber  ;  Michigan 
store  S1.29@1.37.  White  Western  corn  dull, 
but  in  buvers'  in  favor  at  93;  old  Western  mixed 
in  store  95@95.l;  ditto  afloat88@90^r  new  Wes- 
tern; mixed  and  yellow  89@902  for  new  white 
Southern. 

Cincinnati,  December  l%th. — Bacon  is  quiet. 
Clear  sides  are  worth  13s@132c;  clear  rib, 
122(a^l2g ;  ordinary  shoulders,  9Jc.  per  lb; 
sugar-cured  hams,13J(a),14c.  per  lb;  mess  pork, 
$19.50(«;.19.75  per  lb",  for  prime. 

For  broora  corn  there  is  a  steady  market, 
with  moderate  demand  at  previous  prices. 
"We  quote  Red  brush  at  (!>\(fi}llc  per  lb;  green 
stalk  braid,  8j(«)9c,  and  green  nurl,  10@10i]c. 
per  lb. 

Wilminrjlon,  December  18/A. — Spirits  turpen- 
tine firm  at  32c  Rosin  firm  at  $1.80  for  strained. 
Crude  turpentine  steady  at  $1.40  for  liard, 
S2.40  for  yellow  dip,  $2.40  for  virgin.  Tar 
steady  at  $1.85. 


CHARLESTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

ARTICLES.  PRICES. 

B.iGoiNO,  ^  yard- 
Dundee @ 

Gunny  Cloth  13  @        ISJ/j 

New  York  Double  Anchor,  45  In- 
ches, 2^^ths 12i^<^        1» 

Ludlow 12i^@        13 

Bale  Rope,  f,  ft — 

Manilla @        10 

Western 06>^@ 

Jute @ 

Richardson's  Bale  Rope 06\i@ 

Wool— Unwashed 25  @ 

In  burr 15  @        20 

HiDKS— Flint 15  @ 

Salted 13  @ 

Bdtter — 

Goshen 30  @        37 

Country  @ 

Coffee,  ^i  lb — 

Rio   20  @        23 

Laguayra 26  @        30 

Java 30  @        33 

Flour,  ^  bbl— 

Fine  @ 

Super   4  75  @    5  20 

Northern  and  Western  Extra 5  50  @    6  00 

Baltimore  Extra @ 

Southern— Super 5  00  @    5  25 

Extra 5  50  @    6  00 

Family 6  50  @    7  50 

GRtiN,  fl  bushel— 

Corn     103  @    110 

Maryland  Oats 83  @        84 

Western  Oats » @ 

N.WAL  Stores,  ^  bbl — 

Tar @ 

Pitch (3> 

Rosin,  pale 6  25  @    6  50 

Rosiu,  No.  1 2  50  @    4  50 

Rosin  No.  2 180  (a> 

Rosin. No.  3 1  80  @ 

Spirits  Turpentine,  ^,  gal 29  (d>        31^ 

Crude  Turpr>ntiue.  %i  bbl @ 

Hard  Turpentine @ 

(Jakuin,  "fj  to 10  @ 

Hay,  ^  cwt. — 

North  River 1  00  @     1  20 

Lumber,  f*  M  feet — 

Clear  White  Pine,  first  quality 50  00  (S)  55  00 

White  Pine,  good  run  ,38  00  @  40  00 

Yellow  Pine 20  00  @  24  00 

Boards,  rough 11  00  @  12  00 

Grooved  and  tongued 28  00  @  32  00 

Provisions,  f,  ft — 

Bacon,  Hams  17  00  Ch  IS  00 

Sides 13  @ 

Shoulders 10  (§>        10^^ 

Strips (di 

Lard,  in  kegs, 16  (tj) 

Lard,  in  cases,  Geo.  C.  Napleys  A 

Son  16  ® 

Nails— American,  4(g>20d,  fi  keg @ 

Powder — 

liupont'.i  F.  F.  F.  g 5  75  ® 

Dupont's  F.  F.  F 5  25  @ 

Dupout's,  Blasting 3  75  @    4  25 

Molasses,  %*  gallon — 

Cuba ® 

Muscovado 43  @        46 

Sugar-House 32  @        36 

iNew  Orleans..   65  @        70 

Salt,  ~^  sack — Liverpool,  coarse 1  15  @    1  25 

Liverpool,  fine @ 

Sugar,  'f,  ft— 

Hfirto  Kico  - @ 

Muscovado O0J<i(g> 
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High  Farming  at  the  South. — I 

The  terms  high  farming,  or  intensive  farming,  mean  the  employment  of  the 
largest  capital  and  the  most  skillful  culture  in  the  production  of  a  maximum  crop 
from  a  given  number  of  acres  of  land,  providing  that  the  profits  exceed  the  expen- 
ditures, and  the  land  is  left  in  a  better  condition  at  the  close  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  crop. 

It  might  be  possible,  by  excessive  manuring,  to  produce  a  very  large  crop,  which 
still  would  not  cover  the  expense  of  the  manure  used  in  producing  it.  This  would 
not  be  high,  but  low  farming.  Again,  it  might  be  possible  to  produce  a  crop  of  such 
a  character  as  to  leave  the  soil  on  which  it  was  grown  in  an  exhausted  condition, 
from  over  efforts.     This  would  be  another  form  of  "  low"  farming. 

The  two  conditions  are  inseparable  from  the  term  high  farming,  in  its  proper 
sense,  viz  :  a  direct  profit,  and  an  indirect  profit  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  high  forming  is  consistent  only  with  the  possession 
of  small  tracts  of  land,  every  acre  of  which  is  perfectly  cultivated.  This  is  a  mis- 
take. A  man  may  own  one  thousand  acres  of  open  land,  and  cultivate  but  a  tithe 
of  it,  using  the  rest  of  it  for  pasture,  or  to  be  improved  by  enclosure,  and  yet  adopt 
the  high  firming  system.  It  is  requisite,  under  this  system,  that  every  acre  which 
he  does  cultivate  should  be  perfectly  cultivated. 

It  would  be  a  sad  error  if  it  should  come  to  be  understood  that  we  are  to  sell  all 
the  land  which  we  cannot  cultivate.  All  of  it  may  be  made  useful  and  pay  a  fair 
interest  without  cultivation.  Those  who  hold  the  lands  control  the  county  in 
which  these  lands  are  found.  This  is  the  general  law.  Its  operations  may  at  times 
be  interrupted  by  temporary  influences.  But  the  supremacy  of  the  law  soon  again 
asserts  itself  More  cruel  advice  cannot  be  given  to  Southern  men  than  to  cut  up 
and  sell  their  lands,  reserving  but  a  fraction  for  themselves.  This  remark  is  of 
course  qualified  as  to  those  instances  in  which  land  has  been  bought  for  speculative 
pui'poses,  or  in  which  an  excessive  amount  has  been  inherited,  or  where  the  land- 
No.  5,  Vol.  6.  17 
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holder  is  in  debt.  Land  may  be  rented  on  long  leases  to  "w.hite  or  black  tenants, 
for  ten  or  twenty  years,  under  stipulations  as  to  manures,  rotation  of  crops,  etc. 
But  let  the  planter  keep  the  title.  Our  agricultural  condition  is  now  terribly 
depressed,  but  black  clouds  cannot  always  shut  out  the  sun.  After  a  storm  it 
requires  some  time  for  the  waves  of  the  ocean  to  subside.  In  the  history  before  us 
we  are  recovering  as  rapidly  as  we  had  any  reason,  not  to  hope,  but  to  expect. 
Witness  Hungary,  Poland,  and  the  British  and  French  West  Indies.  To  the  next 
generation  our  now  valueless  lands,  under  improved  management,  will  be  a  noble 
heritage.  But  whether  we  graze  the  large  proportion  of  our  lands  or  rent  them 
under  carefully  drawn  leases,  sound  policy  requires  that  the  portion  which  we  work 
with  the  plough  should  receive  the  highest  possible  manuring  and  the  most  skillful 
cultivation. 

In  no  part  of  Europe  or  America  can  "  high  farming"  be  so  advantageously 
adopted  as  in  the  Cotton  States.  No  other  field  crop  than  cotton  will  give,  under 
high  manuring,  an  equal  return,  unless  it  may  be  grass,  in  favorable  localities. 
Market  gardens  within  reach  of  the  cities  may  give  larger  results,  but  the  products 
of  these  gardens  are  not  field  crops. 

The  cereals  have  their  ascertained  limits  of  production.  Whenever  there  is  an 
excess  of  manure  the  small  grains  will  lodge  and  fall,  and  the  crop  be  ruined.  In 
England  a  single  wheat  crop  of  a  few  acres  has  reached  ninety  bushels  per  acre. 
In  Georgia  a  single  acre  has  produced  between  fifty  and  sixty  bushels  of  wheat, 
the  exact  number  not  recollected.  But  these  are  exceptional  and  memorable 
instances.  The  general  rule  holds  good,  that  by  the  heaviest  manuring  we  cannot 
push  the  cereals  beyond  a  certain  limit. 

The  limit  of  cotton  product  from  an  acre  of  ground  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
Three  years  ago,  while  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Georgia  State  Agricultural 
Society  were  arranging  the  premium  list  for  the  next  year,  it  was  proposed  by  one 
of  the  members  to  offer  a  premium  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  greatest  product 
of  cotton  from  a  single  acre,  the  minimum  to  be  five  bales.  The  proposition  was 
warmly  debated.  Some  of  the  members  contended  that  the  offer  of  such  a  premium 
would  burlesque  the  whole  list ;  that  it  was  impossible  to  produce  five  bales  from  an 
acre.  When  the  vote  was  taken  there  was  a  tie,  the  casting  vote  was  given  by  the 
writer,  then  acting  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  in  favor  of  offering  the  premium. 
At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  committee,  the  subject  was  reconsidered,  and  the 
premium  was  stricken  from  the  list,  Cui'iously,  enough,  at  the  next  Fair  Mr. 
Warthen  produced  ample  and  most  satisfactory  certificates  to  the  fact  of  his 
having  produced  five  bales  of  cotton  from  a  single  acre.  Although  the  amount 
of  manure  was  greater  probably  than  had  ever  previously  been  applied  to  an  acre 
of  cotton,  the  profits  were  still  very  large.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Warthen 
and  liis  neighbors  that  he  would  have  exceeded  this  product  during  the  past  year, 
but  for  a  storm  which  cut  oflT  his  crop,  reducing  it  to  two  and  oue-half  bales  per 
acre. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  immediate  net  profits  of  an  acre  of  heavily 
manured  grass,  in  a  flxvorable  locality,  would  exceed  that  of  the  one  under  consid- 
eration.    But  the  cottou  must  be  considered  as  part  of  a  necessary  rotation.     As  a 
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cleansing  crop,  cotton  is  unequalled.     In  a  very  heavy  manuring,  the  constituents 

unused  by  and  unsuitable  to  the  cotton,  would  give  ample  food  for  the  succeeding 

crop  of  oats  and  grass,  and  thus  by  indirection  the  profits  on  the  cotton  would  be 

the  larger  of  the  two. 

The  average  yield  of  cotton  in  Georgia  is  one  bale  to  three  and  one-half  acres. 

According  to  this  average,  it  would  have  required  seventeen  and  one-half  acres  to 

have  produced  an  equal  amount  of  cotton  with  Mr.  Warthen's  single  acre.     If 

each  of  these  seventeen  one-half  acres  had  produced  five  bales,  the  result  would 

have  been  eighty-seven  one  half  bales  instead  of  five,  that  is  to  say,  valuing  the 

bale  at  seventy-five  dollars,  a  fair  average  value  since  the  war,  86,562.50  instead 

of  8B75,  gross  receipts.     But  granting  that  Mr.  Warthen's  instance  is  exceptional, 

and  possibly  accidental,  and  cutting  down  the  practicable  crop  to  two  and  one-half 

bales  per  acre,  and  allowing  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre  for  additional  expense 

of  manure  and  labor,  the  result  would  be  from   the  seventeeen  one-half  acres 

$1,478.25  against  $375.     In  the  one  case  the  land  would  be  left  to  some  degree 

impoverished,  in  the  other  to  a  material  degree  enriched. 

C.  W.  HOWARD. 
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We  are  living  in  a  wonderful  age.  Progress  seems  to  be  the  watchword  of  all 
Christendom,  and  the  lesson  is  learned  from  nature  herself  The  giant  of  the 
forest  as  he  annually  adds  a  few  digits  to  his  already  lengthened  branches,  and  the 
tiny  mountain  brook  that  leaps  headlong  down  its  craggy  bed,  alike  teach  us  a 
lesson  of  industry  and  progress.  And  beautifully  has  our  day  and  generation 
exemplified  this  teaching  of  nature.  Be  up  and  doing,  go  ahead  is  the  order  of 
the  day  in  every  vocation  of  life.  And  this  go-aheaditiveness  has  superceded 
space  by  time  and  annihilated  time  itself. 

The  traveller  no  longer  asks,  how  far  it  is  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia ; 
but  enquires  the  time,  and  is  told,  that  the  distance  (one  hundred  miles)  that 
within  the  memory  of  living  men  was  a  three  days'  journey,  is  now  swept  over  in 
as  many  hours.  The  distance  from  Liverpool  to  London  is  not  now  two  hundred 
miles,  but  four  hours'  ride.  And  the  European  telegram  of  to-day  was  read  last 
night  in  American  cities.  Every  art,  every  science,  and  every  department  of 
trade  has  felt  and  enjoyed  the  progressive  tendency  of  the  age,  and  even  agricul- 
ture, the  mother  of  all  arts,  sciences  or  trades,  so  long  entrusted  to  mere  muscle, 
has  received  the  favorable  consideration  of  able  minds,  and  is  stepping  forward 
a  mighty  giant  in  the  march  of  progress.  Now-a-days  we  feed  plants  as  we  do 
animals,  and  the  soil  is  the  mere  manger  in  which  the  food  is  placed. 

But,  alas,  poor  we,  the  farmers  of  the  South,  have  we  kept  pace  with  this  onward 
march  ?  I  fear  not.  If  ours  has  not  been  the  progress  of  the  crawfish — marching 
backward — it  has,  at  least,  been  the  onward  gallop  of  the  snail.  We  deserve 
great  credit  for  our  efif^iorts,  for  we  have  persevered,  and  clung  with  death-like 
tenacity  to  many  of  our  ancient  habits,  but  as  yet  we,  as  farmers,  are  far  from  the 
goal  of  our  ambition. 
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We  live  to  make  money  ;  for  think  and  act  as  we  please,  no  man  believes  he  is 
as  happy  as  he  would  be  if  he  only  had  a  little  more  money.  "  Money  makes  the 
mare  go  ;  "  yes,  and  it  makes  us  go  too,  but  the  misfortune  is  we  do  not  go  regu- 
larly enough  to  accumulate  it.  We  work  hard,  or  believe  we  do,  all  the  year 
round,-  and  annually  the  cry  comes,  we  have  made  nothing.  Some  few  show  signs 
of  progress,  and  clearly  prove  that  they  are  thriving ;  but  the  mass  of  Southern 
farmers  are  less  solvent  to-day  than  they  were  in  18G6.  Millions  of  money  are 
annually  added  by  them  to  the  world's  wealth,  but  they  retain  but  little  of  it,  and 
their  lands  (the  Southern  farmer's  only  capital)  do  not  appreciate  in  marketable 
value.  A*res  innumerable  can  be  had  almost  for  nothing,  and  thousands  of  acres 
are  annually  sold,  all  over  the  South,  for  taxes. 

Why  this  is  the  case  is  a  problem  difficult  of  solution.  Many  would  have  us 
believe  it  is  the  abominable  governments  under  which  we  have  lived  for  ten  years. 
But  I  cannot  so  think.  The  bad  govei'nment  of  South  Carolina  has  never  made 
my  lands  produce  one  ounce  less  than  if  we  lived  under  the  "  best  government  the 
world  ever  saw." 

Others  tell  us  the  labor  is  so  unreliable  nothing  better  can  be  accomplished  or 
even  expected.  To  my  mind  this  is  a  complaint  of  ignorance  or  prejudice.  The 
labor  of  the  South  is  as  reliable  as  the  labor  of  the  North,  and  more  efficient  and 
less  expensive.  The  negro,  emerging  from  slavery,  is  no  more  averse  to  labor  than 
is  the  immigrant,  who,  leaving  behind  him  the  shackles  of  oppression,  finds  him- 
self a  freeman  in  this  "  land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave."  They  are  both 
ignorant,  and  they  are  both  free;  and  with  many  of  each,  to  be  free  means  to  be 
privileged  to  idle  away  as  much  time  as  they  please. 

Others  tell  us  it  is  the  burdensome  taxes  that  impoverish  us.  Another  mistake  ; 
for  had  the  collected  taxes  been  properly  applied,  and  not  squandered  or  stolen 
as  they  were,  we  would  have  cheerfully  paid  tliem,  and  not  grumbled,  though 
our  crops  had  not  been  at  all  more  valuable.  These  popularly  assigned  reasons 
for  our  auti-progressiveness  are  all  to  my  mind  clearly  erroneous. 

Then  I  may  be  asked,  pray  tell  us  why  it  is,  in  the  past  ten  years  battle  of  life 
we  have  worked  so  hard  and  made  so  little  to  relieve  us  from  that  ghost  of  poverty 
•that  still  peeps  in  at  every  crack  about  our  premises?  The  reasons  for  this  sad 
state  of  affiiirs  are  multifarious,  but  I  will  assign  only  three,  and  ask  each  reader 
of  this  article  to  apply  them  successively  to  himself,  and  if  as  a  farmer  he  can  say 
they  are  not  applicable,  then  I  assert  he  has  nothing  to  complain  of 

First,  then,  I  assign  as  one  of  the  reasons  of  our  continued  poverty  and  want  of 
•progress  the  fact,  that  we  do  not  produce  enough  of  what  we  eat  or  wear,  and  buy 
too  much  on  a  credit.  To  present  an  elaborate  argument  in  defence  of  this  posi- 
tion would  require  a  volume.  One  or  two  practical  facts  will  suffice  to  prove  my 
assertion  true,  and  the  answer  that  every  fanner  will  give  when  applying  the  idea 
to  his  own  case  will  corroborate  these  facts. 

In  1859,  the  South  produced  over  five  million  bales  of  cotton,  of  four  hundred 
pounds  each,  which  sold  at  average  of  eleven  cents  per  pound,  realizing  less  than 
$250,000  000. 

In  1869,  the  cotton  crop  of  the  South  was  less  than  three  and  a  half  millions  of 
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bales,  four  hundred  pounds  each,  and  sold  for  an  average  of  twenty-two  cents  per 
pound,  realizing  over  $300,000,000. 

The  cotton  crop  of  1873  reached  considerably  beyond  four  millions  of  bales, 
and  sold  for  less  than  8275,000,000.  And  this  has  been  the  history  of  our  crops 
annually  in  the  past ;  have  we  any  reason 'to  anticipate  that  similar  effects  will  not 
follow  the  same  course  in  the  future  ?  Then  if  the  all  cotton  policy,  or  a  large 
cotton  crop  has  actually  tended  to  impoverish  us  as  a  people,  who  will  assert  that 
the  same  policy  will  not  have  similar  effects  upon  individuals  ? 

On  paper  it  can  be  easily  proven,  that  cotton,  as  a  crop,  will  pay  better  than 
any  or  all  other  products.  But  these  figures  are  far  more  unreliable  than  the  oft- 
abused  labor  of  the  country.  There  is  no  question  but  that  individual  farmers, 
having  lands  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  can  net  more  money 
growing  cotton  and  buying  their  breadstuffs  and  provender  than  by  cultivating  a 
diversity  of  crops.  But  it  is  an  egregious  error  to  think,  that  because  A,  B,  or  C, 
can  do  so,  therefore  every  Southern  farmer  can  pursue  the  same  course,  antici- 
pating the  same  result. 

Through  a  series  of  years,  regardless  of  the  price  of  cotton,  (I  reiterate  here 
what  I  have  often  asserted  before  in  these  pages),  on  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hun- 
dred Southern  farms,  it  is  cheaper  to  grow  oats  for  plough  animals  than  to  haul 
corn  from  the  nearest  depot,  because  !"oats  will  follow  cotton  with  no  cost  but  the 
seed  and  harvesting,  both  of  which  can  be  paid  for  every  winter  in  the  mutton 
that  can  be  fatted  on  the  growing  crops ;  it  is  cheaper  to  raise  all  the  pork  the 
farmer's  family  can  consume  annually  than  to  buy  bacon  at  ten  cents  per  pound  ; 
it  is  cheaper  to  grow  a  pound  of  wool,  up  to  a  certain  number  of  pounds,  than 
the  same  number  of  pounds  of  cotton  ;  and  it  is  cheaper  to  grow  anything  that 
can  possibly  be  grown  upon  the  farm  than  to  buy  it  on  a  credit. 

Few  farmers  understand  properly  what  is  meant  by  "  buying  on  a  credit."  They 
know  they  get  the  article  and  pay  more  for  it  than  if  they  paid  the  cash,  but  they 
never  once  calculate  the  premium  or  percentage  they  are  paying  for  this  privileo-e 
of  getting  time  or  "  credit."  Let  me  illustrate.  The>verage  farmer  may  raise 
meat  enough  to  do  him  till  the  1st  April.  By  that  time  he  has  to  buy,  but  hav- 
ing no  cash,  though  good  credit,  he  "  goes  to  the  store  "  and  buys  bacon  at  15  cents 
per  pound,  payable  1st  November  following.  He  learns  the  cash  price  is  12*  cents 
per  pound,  but  necessity  compels  him  to  buy  on  a  credit.  He  thus  pays  2*  cents 
per  pound  for  the  privilege  of  buying  on  a  credit,  or  one-sixth  the  price  to  be  paid, 
which  is  simply  161  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  use  of  money.  But  he  buys  in 
April,  and  has  to  pay  1st  November,  only  eight  months'  credit,  and  thus  pays 
twenty-five  per  cent,  per  annum  for  tlie  use  of  money.  What  farmer  can  afford  to 
do  this  and  live  ?  What  is  applicable  to  bacon  is  equally  so  to  corn,  hay,  flour, 
implements,  mules,  and  every  article  the  farmer  buys  on  a  credit. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  increase  of  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  United 
States  is  about  four  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  average  increase  of  agricultural 
wealth  in  any  Southern  State,  annually,  since  the  war  has  not  been  one  per  cent. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  States  have  travelled  the  other  road,  and  are  now  lost  in  the 
wilderness  of  debt ;  and  there  is  no  more  potent  cause  for  this  condition  of  things 
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than  that  of  buying  on  a  credit  the  necessaries  of  life  to  enable  them  to  grow  cot- 
ton, and  this,  too,  very  frequently  at  a  cost  that  exceeds  its  market  value.  There 
is  an  infatuation  about  this  cultivation  of  cotton  that  amounts  to  an  hallucination. 
Can  there  be  nothing  invented  to  so  far  dispel  it  as  to  induce  the  Southern  farmer 
to  live  more  within  himself  and  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  Shylocks  of  the  laud? 

In  1869,  the  ten  Southern  or  cotton-planting  States  produced  225,000,000  of 
bushels  of  corn.  In  1873,  the  same  States  produced  less  than  190,000,000  bushels. 
In  1869,  they  produced  17,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  12,000,000  bushels  of 
oats.  In  1873,  they  produced  15,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  16,000,000  bushels 
of  oats.  The  cotton  crop,  as  before  stated,  of  1869,  sold  for  over  $25,000,000  more 
than  the  cotton  crop  of  1873.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the  South  is  poorer 
to-day  than  she  was  five  years  ago,  when,  in  1874,  she  starts  planting  with  a 
deficit  in  the  cotton  crop  of  1873  over  the  cotton  crop  of  1869  of  §25,000,000, 
and  has  35,000,000  bushels  of  corn  and  2,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  less  than  she 
had  in  January,  1870  ? 

The  cotton  crop  of  1874  will  doubtless  be  as  large  as  the  crop  of  1873,  and  the 
bulk  of  it  has  already  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  producer  at  an  unremunera- 
tive  price,  when  we  consider  that  it  has  been  cultivated  at  a  heavy  cost.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1874,  contracts  for  labor  were  made  when  bacon  and  corn  were  both  cheap. 
Millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  both  were  bought  on  a  credit  throughout  the  South, 
during  the  cultivation  of  the  crop,  at  enormously  high  prices.  Will  the  same 
story  be  repeated  in  1875  ? 

I  have  already  made  this  article  sufficiently  long,  and  must  reserve  for  a  future 
number  the  remaining  reasons  which  I  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  the  thriftlessness 
of  the  South.  D.  WYATT  AIKEN. 


The  Relative  Cost  and    Profit  of  Growing  Cotton,  Corn, 

and  Oats. 


The  cost  of  growing  any  agricultural  product  depends  upon  the  fertility  of  the 
land,  its  adaptability  to  the  crop  grown,  and  the  price  of  labor,  and  must,  of 
course,  vary  in  diSerent  sections  of  the  country. 

The  following  results  are  from  good  pine  land  in  the  middle  region  of  South 
Carolina ;  of  which  a  mule  will  easily  cultivate  twenty  acres  in  cotton,  ten  acres 
in  corn,  and  three  or  four  in  oats,  when  the  teaming  of  the  plantation  is  for  the 
most  part  done  by  oxen.  These  lands  are  better  adapted  to  cotton  than  to  the 
cereals.  Mule  labor  costs  fifty  cents  a  day ;  ox  labor  twenty-five  cents  ;  and 
hand  labor  fifty  cents,  or  rather  fifty  cents  for  the  old  slave  task,  which  in  most 
instances  is  about  two-thirds  of  a  fair  day's  work.  The  yield  of  the  different  crops, 
which  was  about  an  average,  was  of  cotton  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  and  a  half 
pounds  of  lint  per  acre;  of  corn,  seventeen  and  a  half  bushels;  and  of  oats, 
sixteen  bushels.  Nothing  else  was  planted,  except  an  acre  or  two  for  soiling  and 
grazing  the  work  stock. 

In  making  up  the  accounts  each  of  the  three  crops  is  charged  not  only  with  the 
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work  actually  done  upon  it,  but  also  with  its  proportionate  share  of  certain  general 
plantation  expenses,  such  as  keeping  up  fences,  blacksmith's  bills,  manager's 
wages,  taxes,  labor  of  men  and  animals,  lost  from  weather,  sundry  general  Avork, 
and  waste  of  labor.*  And  thus  the  aggregate  expenses  of  rearing  these  crops  is 
the  t(ital  expense  of  the  plantation  for  the  year.  Stock  other  than  the  work 
animals  were  used  for  pasturing  the  harvest  fields,  but  they  belonged  to  an  adja- 
cent stock  farm  which  was  charged  with  the  pasturage  here  credited  to  the 
plantation. 

Cotton  Account,  per  Acre. 

Seed 8     .45 

Manures  (Etiwan) ' ^5.11 

Hauling  out , 10 

Drilling 14 

5.35 


Preparing  and  Planting. 

Cleaning  up  land 26 

Bedding  and  re-bedding 2.00 

Planting.. 38 


Cnltivation. 

Hoeing 1.74 

Ploughing 1.84 


2.64 


3.58 


Harvesting. 

Picking  788  pounds  seed  cotton. 83.94 

Hauling  to  gin  .    60 

Bagging  and  ties - 1.72 

Ginning   and   baling   (the  product   of  seed   discounted  against  this 

charge) 6.26 

Marketing. 

Hauling  to  Railroad $  36 

Railroad  freights  and  factorage 3.84 

4.20 


Proportionate  share  of  fencing 67 

Blacksmith  14 

Manager 2.10 

Labor,  men  and  animals  lost  from  weather 65 

Sundry  general  work  and  waste  of  labor 85 

Taxesf 112 


5.53 


259*  pounds  cost §28.01 

This  is  lOf  cents  per  pound. 

*  General  Work. — Cleaning  stables,  going  to  mill,  &c.,  &c. 

Waste  of  labor. — The  difference  between  labor  paid  for,  and  labor  accounted  for  in  work. 
This  can  only  happen  with  animals,  and  with  hands  hired  for  a  term. 

t  Taxes  on  the  whole  plantation  investment  are  charged  to  the  acres  under  cultivation. 
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Corn  Account,  per  Acre. 

/Seec?  (corn  and  peas)  $      32 

Manures  (24  bushela  cotton  seed) 84.80 

Hauliug  out 25 

Drilling  25 

'5.30 

Preparation  and  Planting. 

Cleaning  land 40 

Ploughing  91 

Opening  planting  furrow 10 

Dropping  and  covering  seed 15 

Transplanting 9 

1.65 

Cultivation. 

Hoeing  and  thinning 44 

Ploughing • 1.30 

harvesting.  1.74 

209  pounds  blades,  at  ^  cent 1.04 

17^  bushels  corn,  at  Scents 88 

1.92 

Proportionate  share  of  fencing,  etc.,  etc.,  as  in  cotton  account 5.53 

$16.46 

Deduct  209  pounds  blades,  at  90  cents 81.88 

Deduct  shucks,  at  7  cents  per  bushel,  of  corn. 1.22 

Deduct  pasturage,  peas,  1  month 1.00 

4.10 

Seventeen  and  one- half  .bushels  cost , S  12.36 

This  is  70  cents  per  bushel. 

Oats  Account,  per  acre. 

Seed,  \\  bushel 1.25 

Manure  (30  bushels  cottonseed) 86.00 

Hauling  out , 16 

Scattering  15 

Prej)aration  and  Planting.  6.31 

Cleaning  up  land. 70 

Sowing  seed 7 

Ploughing  and  harrowing 62 

Harvesting.  1.39 

Cradling,  tieing  and  shocking 1.00 

Hauling  to  thresher 45 

Threshing .     60 

Returning  grain  and  straw  to  barn 45 

2.50 

Proportionate  share  of  fencing,  etc.,  as  in  cotton  account 5.53 

816.98 

Deduct  896  pounds  straw,  at  50  cents 4.48 

Pasturage  (wasted  grain  and  crab  grass)  three  months,  at  81-00 3.00 

7.48 

Sixteen  bushels  cost 89.50 
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Iiecapitulcdion.—V pon  the  plantation  from  which  these  figures  are  taken,  cotton 
costs  ten  and  three-quarter  cents  per  pound ;  corn  costs  seventy  cents  per  bushel ; 
oats  costs  sixty  cents  per  bushel. 

The  value  of  corn  in  the  crib  in  this  section,  one  year  with  another,  is  about  one 
dollar  per  bushel ;  of  oats  for  feeding  purposes,  about  sixty-six  cents,  though  a 
bushel  of  either  cannot  be  brought  from  abroad  and  delivered  on  the  plantation  at 
these  prices.  The  average  sale  of  cotton  from  the  place  for  the  last  four  years  has 
been  sixteen  one-quarter  cents  per  pound.  Cotton  gives,  therefore,  a  profit  of  four- 
teen dollars  twenty-seven  cents  per  acre;  corn,  a  profit  of  five  dollars  twenty-five 
cents,  and  oats,  ninety  six  cents. 

This  profit  is  the  interest  on  the  planter's  capital  invested  in  land,  implements, 
animals,  and  current  cash. 

In  examining  the  items  of  expense  of  each  crop,  it  will  be  observed  that  manure 
constitutes  with  oats,  thirty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  whole  expense ;  with  corn,  thirty- 
two  per  cent. ;  and  with  cotton,  nineteen  per  cent.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
with  the  amount  of  manure  applied  on  these  lands,  one  third  of  the  crop  made  is 
due  to  the  manure.  This  is  necessarily  an  estimate,  though  little  doubt  is  had  of 
its  general  accuracy.  Granting  the  correctness  of  the  estimate,  and  recurring  to 
the  figures  of  the  foregoing  accounts,  it  will  be  found,  after  deducting  the  expense 
of  handling  the  extra  yield,  that  oats  has  paid  no  profit  on  the  manure  applied  ; 
that  corn  shows  a  profit  of  ninety-two  cents,  or  thirteen  per  cent,  per  acre ;  and 
cotton,  five  dollars  twenty-two  cents,  or  ninety-seven  per  cent. 

The  practice  of  the  planters  of  this  region  is  in  accordance  with  these  deduc- 
tions. Oats  is  but  little  planted ;  corn  is  only  planted  for  consumption  at  home 
and  not  always  manured ;  cotton  is  invariably  manured,  if  the  means  can  be  had. 
The  writer,  however,  always  plants  the  three  crops,  and  plants  nothing  that  he  does 
not  manure.  His  reasons  are  these :  Oats  is  valuable  in  a  rotation  ;  is  a  better 
article  of  food,  dollar  for  dollar,  than  corn,  for  work  stock ;  and  it  can  be  grown 
by  job  labor.  It  does  not  require  constant  and  daily  work.  Both  oats  and  corn 
are  manured,  first,  in  justice  to  the  laud,  which  certainly  holds  its  own  under  the 
system  ;  and,  second,  because  though  nearly,  if  not  quite  the  value  of  the  increased 
yield  is  paid  in  the  cost  of  the  manure  applied,  yet  cultivating  a  larger  area  to 
make  the  amount  of  grain  necessary  for  the  plantation  is  thereby  avoided,  together 
with  a  consequent  increased  employment  of  labor.  Labor  is  the  weakest  among 
the  resources  at  the  planters'  command  for  making  a  crop,  and  no  strain  should  be 
laid  upon  it  that  can  be  avoided. 

One  other  conclusion  from  the  results  exhibited  demands  attention.  The  gross 
product  from  an  acre  of  corn  is  819.72,  of  which  shucks  and  pasturage  is  82.22, 
or  eleven  per  cent, ;  and  of  an  acre  of  oats,  SI  8.04,  of  which  the  straw  and  pas- 
turage is  87.48,  or  forty  per  cent.  These  products  are  not  generally  marketable, 
and  are  more  than  the  work  animals  can  consume.  To  avoid  very  serious  waste, 
the  planter  must,  therefore,  keep  other  stock  to  utilize  the  excess.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  high  price  of  the  grain  made  upon  lands  not  well  adapted  to  its  production, 
warns  him  to  be  careful  of  its  consumption.  The  proper  means  appear  to  be, 
stock  in  suflicient  number  to  consume  these  products  in  their  season,  and  to  be 
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carried  through  the  rest  of  the  year  on  natural  pasturage,  with  the  aid  of  limited 
soiling  and  grazing  crops.     The  grain  crib   is  then  only   called  upon  to  fit  the 
animal  for  market  gr  the  slaughter  pen. 
Axig^tst  12th,  1874.  JOHNSO:?^  HAGOOD. 


Truck. Farming  in  the  South.* 


The  soil  best  adapted  to  vegetable  culture  is  a  sandy  loam,  with  a  clay  subsoil  ; 
the  red  lauds  are  not  so  good  for  this  purpose,  as  they  are  liable  to  become  too  dry 
in  summer,  to  support  the  growth  of  crops  requiring  so  large  an  amount  of 
moisture. 

The  expenses  attendant  upon  market  gardening  are  so  great,  that  without  maxi- 
mum crops  the  business  would  become  a  losing  instead  of  a  profitable  occupation. 
The  labor  for  cultivation  costs  nearly  as  much  for  a  small  as  a  large  crop  ;  the 
same  number  of  teams  must  be  maintained;  rent  and  taxes  paid,  and  interest  on 
capital  invested,  to  say  nothing  of  loss  of  time  and  opportunities  to  the  former. 
Henderson,  the  New  York  market  gardener,  no  mean  authority  on  this  subject, 
estimates  the  cost  of  puttiug  an  acre  in  vegetables  at  8300  for  the  first  year,  and  at 
about  one-half  as  much  for  the  second  year  and  those  succeeding  it.  The  profits, 
however,  are  tolerably  certain,  provided,  the  business  is  closely  followed,  and  all 
advantage  taken  of  early  markets  and  careful  handling  of  the  stuff. 

The  farmer  who  can  uniformly  make  fine  vegetables  for  sale  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  disposing  of  them,  particularly  if  he  secures  also  an  early  market  in 
advance  of  his  competitors.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  considerable  capital  will 
absolutely  be  necessary  to  commence  and  carry  on  a  market  fiirm.  Ready  money 
is  essential  to  purchase  manures,  and  hire  necessary  labor,  for  many  extra  hands 
will  be  required  at  seed  time  and  harvest,  particularly  by  the  latter,  which  is 
always  in  a  hurry,  as  day  by  day  the  produce  is  falling  in  value,  in  proportion  as 
the  supplies  from  other  directious  increase.  At  seed  time  every  advantage  must 
be  taken  of  changes  in  the  weather ;  seed  must  be  sown  before  the  rain  falls,  so  as 
to  germinate  quickly.  Newly  ploughed  ground  also  exerts  a  peculiar  influence  upon 
the  germination  of  seed.  Turning  and  pulverizing  the  soil  appears  to  excite  a 
certain  fermentation  or  life-giving  power,  and,  if  in  addition  the  earth  has  been 
made  rich  with  manure  in  a  proper  condition  for  plant  food,  germination  will  be 
wonderfully  promoted. 

There  are  several  methods  resorted  to  by  gardeners,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
artificial  germination  in  seed.  Soaking  in  water,  acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of 
oxalic  or  hydrochloric  acid,  in  an  old  and  favorite  plan,  and  I  have  recently 
read  of  some  experiments  with  seed  moistened  with  camphor  water,  which  proved 
a  complete  success.  The  seed  was  old  and^incapable  of  sprouting  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  but  responded  vigorously  to  this  stimulant,  and  the  young  plants 
produced  were  as  strong  and  healthy  as  othera  from  fresh  seed  germinated  in  the 

*An  extract  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  State  Agricultural  and  Meciianical 
Society  of  South  Carolina,  at  Spartanburg,  August,  1874.     By  Dr.  A.  B.  Ro.se,  of  Charleston. 
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orcHuary  way.  It  was  found,  however,  that  gum  camphor  mixed  with  the  earth 
exercised  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  seed  and  young  plants,  the  dose  being  appa- 
rently too  strong. 

The  natural  man  in  his  forest  home  contents  himself  with  a  few  articles  of  food. 
He  gathers  a  handful  of  berries  from  the  vines,  or  acorns  from  the  oak,  and  grubs, 
a  root  or  two  from  the  earth,  which  furnishes  him  his  simple  diet  without  care  or 
cultivation.  But  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  civilized  life  are  more  exacting. 
Every  vegetable  that  grows,  and  fish  that  swims,  or  animal  that  feeds  upon  the  plain, 
if  fit  for  food,  is  eagerly  sought  after,  either  to  pamper  the  taste  and  stimulate  the 
appetite,  or  furnish  needful  nourishment  for  the  body. 

The  history  of  the  vegetables  cultivated  in  the  modern  kitchen  garden  is  both 
interesting  and  instructive,  and  illustrates  the  care  and  skill  which  has  been  dis- 
played  in  selecting  them  for  use,  and  in  bringing  them  to  their  present  state  of  per- 
fection. The  potato  is  a  native  of  America,  and  was  introduced  into  England  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  1586.  He  found  it  growing  in  Virginia,  as  he  named  the 
coast  of  North  America  upon  which  he  landed,  and  the  writers  of  the  day  describe 
it  as  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Sir  Walter  also  carried  it  to  Ireland,  where  the  soil 
and  climate  proved  so  congenial,  and  made  potatoes  so  large  and  fine  flavored,  that 
the  term  Irish  was  prefixed  to  it,  which,  as  a  distinction,  it  has  since  retained.  For 
a  long  period,  however,  the  potato  was  only  cultivated  as  a  rare  plant  in  the  gardens, 
nor  wa.s  it  until  1694,  more  than  a  century  after  its  production,  that  it  began  to  be 
grown  on  a  large  scale,  and  used  as  food  by  the  people.  Its  cultivation  appears  to 
have  extended  much  more  rapidly  in  both  Scotland  and  Ireland  than  in  England. 

We  hear  of  the  sweet  potato,  or  Spanish  Batata,  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  it  was  used  as  a  delicacy  by  the  wealthy  of  the  day,  its  sweet  and 
pleasant  taste  rendering  it  particularly  agreeable,  as  sugar  was  at  that  early  period 
a  rare  aud  costly  luxury,  not  in  general  use. 

Turnips  and  carrots  came  first  from  the  Dutch,  and  the  Hanover  turnip  is  still 
the  favorite  for  size  and  excellence.  Beans  and  peas  are  natives  of  Egypt  and 
Syria.  Celery  grows  as  a  weed  along  the  borders  of  the  streams  in  the  British 
Isles,  and  only  becomes  the  delicate  ornament  of  our  dinner  tables  after  the  market 
gardener  has  bleached  it.  The  artichoke  is  found  wild  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Persia  and  China  give  us  the  delicate  melon  and  the  peach  tree. 
The  strawberry  is  Alpine  and  South  American.  The  fig  is  from  Turkey.  The  apri- 
cot hedges  of  South  Africa  are  a  feature  in  the  landscape  of  that  rough  region,  and 
the  grape  vine  is,  I  believe,  found  wild  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

I  will  not  enter  here  into  a  detailed  explanation  of  how  vegetables  are  cultivated 
and  market  farms  conducted.  Any  gardener's  chronicle  will  supply  the  needed  infor- 
mation in  the  one  ciise,  and  only  experience  can  be  the  teacher  of  those  who  desire 
to  enter  upon  this  occupation  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  for  even  the  gardener  who 
has  been  years  at  the  business,  finds  daily  something  new  to  learn.  I  will,  how- 
ever, remark  that  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  books,  which  would  apply  to  more 
Northern  latitudes,  must,  in  most  cases,  be  modified  to  suit  our  semi  tropical 
climate.  The  season  here  being  shorter,  plants  will  grow  more  rapidly,  and  all 
early  varieties  are,  therefore,  more  likely  to  succeed  than  the  late  long  growing 
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kinds.  The  burning  suns  of  June  follow  fast  upon  the  frost  of  April,  and  vege- 
tables are  ruined  almost  as  much  by  the  one  as  the  other.  For  instance,  take  the 
Irish  potato,  the  red  skined  early  sorts,  such  as  the  Early  Rose,  Garnet,  Chili  and 
Western  Red,  will  make  more  abundant  crops  and  finer  sized  tubers  than  the 
white  varieties.  So  also  with  cabbages,  the  conical  varieties  will  head  finely  in 
Spring  if  planted  in  February,  whilst  the  later  kinds,  that  do  not  mature  until 
Summer,  will  make  only  food  for  the  worms.  Strawberries  transplanted  in  August 
will  give  a  full  crop  in  March  and  April,  but  if  not  put  out  until  October,  as  say 
the  books,  little  or  no  fruit  will  be  the  result.  The  yellow  variety  of  the  peach  is 
said  to  be  less  liable  to  the  ravages  of  the  curculio  than  the  more  delicate  white, 
even  when  growing  side  by  side.  And  so  I  could  enumerate  instance  after  instance 
wherein  the  tact  and  judgment  of  the  farmer,  coupled  with  experience  and  observa- 
tion, can  be  his  only  guide. 


iV  Report  on  Crops  and  Fertilizers.* 


President  and  Members  of  the  Orangeburg  Agricultural  Society: 

The  committee  appointed  for  New  Hope  Township,  under  resolution  of  your 
last  meeting,  to  examine  the  crops  in  the  respective  townships,  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  and  kind  of  fertilizers,  the  manner  of  cultivation,  etc.,  beg  leave  to  make 
the  following  report : 

Dr.  W.  F.  Barton  planted  twenty-eight  acres  of  cotton,  nineteen  acres  four  feet 
apart,  two  stalks  in  hills,  twelve  inches  apart,  except  four  acresytwo  stalks  eighteen 
inches  in  drill ;  nine  acres  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  two  stalks  twelve  inches 
apart ;  on  seventeen  acres,  six  loads  rough  litter  in  drill,  cotton  seed  twelve  bushels, 
acid  phosphate  three  hundred  pounds,  costing  per  acre  S7.50  ;  eleven  acres  manured 
with  same  quantity  rough  litter,  three  hundred  pounds  acid  phosphate,  and  one- 
hundred  pounds  Guanape  guano  per  acre,  costing  per  acre  $8.  Average  produc- 
tion per  acre,  one  thousand  one  hundred  pounds  seed  cotton,  being  an  increase 
over  the  natural  soil  of  five  hundred  pounds  seed  cotton  per  acre. 

James  Stokes  planted  thirty -three  acres;  put  on  two  hundred  pounds  Stono  Phos- 
phate ;  planted  on  three  and  a  half  feet  beds,  twelve  inches  in  drill,  two  stalks  in 
the  hill.  Average  production,  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  seed  cotton 
per  acre,  being  an  increase  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  seed  cotton 
per  acre  over  the  natural  production  of  the  soil. 

T.  E.  Dukes  planted  twelve  acres  of  cotton  in  four  feet  rows,  twelve  inches  apart, 
two  stalks  in  a  hill ;  used  acid  phosphate  and  cotton  seed,  six  hundred  pounds  per 
acre,  on  five  acres ;  seven  acres  Guanape  guano,  three  hundred  pounds  per  acre. 

*  Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  At  the  meeting  of  tlie  Onmgoliurg  Agricuhnral 
Society,  held  November  2lBt,  the  encloaed  crop  report,  for  New  Hope  Towiii^liip,  in  this 
County,  was  Hubmitted,  and  a  reKolution  was  passed  tliat  it  be  sent  to  tlie  Rural  Carolinian 
for  publication.  Yours  reflpectfully,  KIRK  ROBINSON,  Secretary. 

Orangeburg,  S.  C,  November  28<A,  1874. 
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Produced  one  thousand  four  hundred  pounds  seed  cotton  per  acre,  being  an 
increase  of  seven  hundred  pounds  seed  cotton  per  acre,  or  one  hundred  per  cent. . 
he  also  applied  lot  and  stable  manure,  about  six  big  wagon  loads  to  the  acre. 

A.  W.  Sandel  planted  forty  acres  of  cotton  ;  used  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds 
Atlantic  Phosphate  per  acre  ;  three  and  a  half  feet  rows,  two  stalks  twelve  inches 
in  drill ;  produced  six  hundred  pounds  seed  cotton  per  acre,  being  an  increase  of 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  seed  cotton  per  acre;  also,  sixteen  acres  corn, 
one  hundred  pounds  Atlantic  Phosphate  per  acre  ;  produced  twelve  bushels  per 
acre ;  increase  per  acre,  four  bushels  of  corn, 

J.  F.  Staley  planted  twenty-three  acres  of  cotton,  some  three  and  some  four  feet 
rows ;  applied  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  Atlantic,  with  some  rough  litter,  on 
part  of  the  crop,  two  stalks  fifteen  inches  apart  in  drill :  produced  five  hundred 
pounds  seed  cotton  per  acre,  being  an  increase  of  about  two  hundred  pounds  seed 
cotton  per  acre ;  eight  acres  corn,  one  hundred  pounds  Atlantic  Phosphate  per 
acre,  produced  twelve  bushels  ;  increase  by  fertilizers,  five  bushels  per  acre, 

O.  D.  J.  Collier  planted  five  acres  of  cotton  ;  put  on  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pounds  Guanape ;  produced  eight  hundred  pounds  per  acre  ;  also,  some  lot 
and  stable  manure  was  applied.  Increase  by  fertilizers,  four  hundred  pounds  seed 
cotton  per  acre ;  also,  seventeen  acres  corn,  seventy-five  pounds  Guanape  per  acre  ; 
produced  thirteen  bushels  per  acre ;  increase,  six  bushels  per  acre. 

John  Robinson  planted  five  acres  of  cotton ;  applied  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
pounds  Atlantic  Phosphate ;  produced  one  thousand  pounds  per  acre  ;  three  and  a 
half  feet  rows,  two  stalks  twelve  inches  in  the  drill ;  increase  five  hundred  poundB 
per  acre. 

J.  D.  Baxter  planted  ten  acres  of  cotton  ;  applied  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
pounds  Atlantic  Phosphate  per  acre ;  rows  two  and  a  half  feet  apart ;  produced 
seven  hundred  pounds  per  acre  ;  gain,  three  hundred  pounds  seed  cotton  per  acre. 

W.  L.  Woolfe  planted  five  acres  of  cotton ;  applied  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  Atlantic  per  acre  ;  could  see  no  increase  over  the  natural  soil. 

F."  O.  Fairy  planted  twenty  acres  of  cotton  ;  applied  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  Atlantic  Phosphate  per  acre  ;  three  and  a  half  feet  rows,  two  stalks,  eighteen 
inches  on  drill ;  produced  six  hundred  pounds  per  acre  seed  cotton ;  increase  three 
hundred  pounds  seed  cotton. 

T.  C.  Dukes  planted  one  acre  of  cotton ;  applied  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds 
per  acre  Guanape ;  yield  nine  hundred  pounds  seed  cotton  ;  increase  five  hundred 
pounds  seed  cotton. 

R.  S.  Crura  planted  nine  acres  of  cotton  ;  applied  two  hundred  pounds  Atlantic 
Phosphate  per  acre  ;  produce  four  hundred  pounds  seed  cotton  per  acre  ;  increase 
one  hundred  pounds  seed  cotton ;  corn,  thirteen  acres  ;  one  hundred  pounds  per 
acre  Atlantic  Phosphate  ;  yield  fifteen  bushels  ;  increase  five  bushels  per  acre. 

J.  F.  Crum  planted  two  acres  of  cotton  ;  applied  two  hundred  pounds  Atlantic 
Phosphate  per  acre  ;  three  and  a  half  feet  rows  ;  produced  one  thousand  pounds  per 
acre;  increase  five  hundred  pounds  seed  cotton. 

B.  S.  Crum  planted  eleven  acres  of  cotton  ;  four  feet  rows ;  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  Atlantic  per  acre;  produced  six  hundred  pounds  seed  cotton ;  increase 
three  hundred  pounds  per  acre. 
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A.  H.  Fairy  planted  nine  acres  of  cotton ;  two  hundred  pounds  Atlantic  Phos- 
phate per  acre ;  yield  eight  hundred  pounds  seed  cotton  per  acre ;  increase 
three  hundred  pounds  seed  cotton. 

E.  J.  Baxter  planted  ten  acres  of  cotton  ;  Atlantic  Phosphate  seven  hundred 
pounds  per  acre,  three  and  a  half  feet  rows,  producing  five  hundred  pounds  per 
acre  ;  increase  two  hundred  pounds  per  acre. 

W.  C.  Crura  planted  twenty-five  acres  of  cotton ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
Atlantic  and  Guanape,  combined  ;  yield  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  acre  ; 
increase  two  hundred  pounds  seed  cotton  per  acre. 

Mrs.  D.  H.  Baxter  planted  four  acres  of  cotton  ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
Atlantic  Phosphate  per  acre ;  produced  seven  hundred  pounds  per  acre,  three  and  a 
half  feet  rows,  twelve  inches,  two  stalks  in  drills ;  increase  by  fertilizers,  four  hundred 
pounds  seed  cotton  ;  also,  applied  lot  manure  with  the  others. 

T.  F.  Baxter  planted  twenty  acres  of  cotton ;  Acid  Phosphate  and  cotton  seed, 
four  hundred  pounds  per  acre  on  part  and  Atlantic  two  hundred  pounds  per  acre 
on  balance  ;  yield  per  acre  eight  hundred  pounds  seed  cotton  ;  increase  per  acre  by 
fertilizers  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  seed  cotton. 

J.  J.  Wolfe  planted  ten  acres  cotton  ;  two  hundred  pounds  Atlantic  per  acre ; 
produced  seven  hundred  pounds  seed  cotton  per  acre,  three  and  a  half  feet  rows, 
two  stalks,  twelve  inches  in  the  drill ;  increase  by  fertilizers  three  hundred 
pounds  seed  per  acre. 

J.  J.  Dukes  planted  ten  acres  of  cotton;  two  hundred  pounds  Atlantic  Phosphate, 
with  lot  and  stable  manure ;  produced  one  thousand  pounds  seed  cotton  per  acre  ; 
increase  by  fertilizers  three  hundred  pounds  per  acre ;  planted  in  four  feet  rows, 
two  stalks,"  twelve  inches  in  drill ;  also,  nine  acres  corn,  eighty  pounds  Guanape, 
rows  five  by  three  and  a  half  feet  apart;  produced  fourteen  bushels  corn  per  acre; 
increase  seven  bushels  per  acre. 

O.  A.  Bowman  planted  twenty-two  acres  of  cotton,  three  and  a  half  feet  for  one 
half,  and  three  feet  the  other  half;  two  stalks  on  wide  rows,  and  one  stalk  on  nar- 
row rows,  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  average  apart  on  the  drill ;  applied  on  part  four 
big  wagon  loads  stable  manure  and  lot  manure,  five  wagon  loads  per  acre  on 
another  part ;  part  no  lot  manure  or  other  composts  ;  applied  to  all  a  mixture  of 
Atlantic  and  Guanape  of  about  equal  proportions,  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds 
per  acre,  averaging  about  one  bag  per  acre;  average  producti^  u  per  acre  nine 
hundred  pounds  seed  cotton,  being  an  increase  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  seed  cotton  per  acre,  over  the  natural  soil ;  also  thirty  five  acres  corn,  six- 
teen bushels  cotton  seed  per  acre,  some  three  and  a  half  by  five,  some  four  and  a 
half  by  four  and  a  half;  average  products  twelve  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre ; 
increase  about  five  bushels  per  acre. 

Murray  Robinson,  whole  crop  nineteen  acres  of  cotton,  eighteen  acres  three  and 
a  half  feet  in  the  rows  by  twelve  inches  on  the  drill,  one  stalk  in  the  hill  ;  two 
hundred  and  forty  bushels  rough  manure,  two  hundred  pounds  Atlantic  Phos- 
phate per  acre ;  produced  eight  hundred  pounds  seed  cotton  per  acre  of  an  average; 
one  acre,  four  feet  by  twelve  inches,  one  stalk  in  hill ;  three  hundred  and  sixty 
bushels  pen  manure,  four  hundred  pounds  Atlantic  Phosphate,  produced  two  thous- 
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and  pounds  seed  cotton.  General  average  of  increase  production  over  the  natural 
soil  five  hundred  pounds  seed  cotton  per  acre;  the  last  acre  has  been  umuured 
heavily  for  several  years  in  succession. 

D.  A.  Fairy  planted  eight  acres  of  cotton,  three  feet  in  the  rows,  put  on  per  acre 
a  little  lot  manure  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  Atlantic  Phosphate  per 
acre;  produced  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  seed  cotton  per  acre;  increase 
over  natural  soil  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  seed  cotton  per  acre. 

\V.  C.  Fairy  planted  ten  acres  cotton  ;  two  hundred  pounds  Atlantic  per  acre,  with 
cotton  seed  and  stable  manure,  about  thirty  loads  to  the  ten  acres  ;  produced  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  seed  cotton  per  acre ;  increase  production  over  the  natural 
laud  four  hundred  pounds  per  acre. 

J.  S.  Bowman  planted  seventy-five  acres  of  cotton  ;  applied  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  wagon  loads,  say  about  an  average  of  three  loads  to  the  acre,  of  lot  and 
stable  manure ;  also  Atlantic  Phosphate,  about  two  hundred  pounds  per  acre  to 
part,  and  E.  Frank  Coe's  to  another  part,  and  a  mixture  of  Acid  Phosphate  and 
Guanape  Guano,  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  to  the  balance ;  planted  in 
rows  about  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  two  stalks,  twelve  inches,  and  produced  an 
average  of  eight  hundred  pounds  seed  cotton  per  acre,  being  an  increase  of  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  seed  per  acre  over  the  natural  soil ;  also  sixty  acres 
corn,  manured  with  about  twenty-five  bushels  cotton  seed  per  acre,  mostly  three 
and  a  half  by  five  feet ;  produced  an  average  of  sixteen  bushels  corn  per  acre. 

General  Summary. — Whole  number  acres  cotton  planted,  426  ;  whole  number 
pounds  seed  cotton,  327,594 ;  number  pounds  produced  per  acre  (average)  769  ; 
number  pounds  per  acre  increase  by  manure  (average)  344  ;  whole  number  pounds 
of  increase  by  fertilizers,  136,544;  whole  number  bales  cotton,  at  fourteen  hundred 
pounds  seed  cotton  per  bale, ,234;  whole  number  of  bales  increase  by  use  of  fertili- 
zers, 47.  *  '  O.  A.  BOWMAN,   Chairman. 


The  Stock  Pea  versus  Corn. 


The  writer,  having  occasion  to  visit  a  neighbor  when  he  was  gathering -in  his 
coi;n,  and,  knowing  that  he  had  been  raising  the  "  stock  pea  "  for  several  seasons 
(selling  them  at  two  dollars  per  bushel),  took  the  opportunity  of  "  interviewing  " 
him  on  the  comparative  yield  of  the  pea  and  corn. 

He  brought  into  the  room  a  good  sized  ear  of  corn,  and  upon  counting,  we  found 
it  to  contain  eleven  rows,  of  eighty-six  grains  each.  We  both  agreed  that  such  an 
ear  would  represent  the  average  yield,  per  stalk,  for  his  best  corn.  He  then  stated 
that  he  had  counted  the  peas  on  a  single  stalk,  from  the  same  quality  of  land,  and 
found  the  number  five  hundred.  Four  pea  stalks  would  grow  on  the  ground  occu- 
pied by  one  stalk  of  corn  ;  making  the  yield,  in  grains,  fully  two  to  one.  He 
further  stated  that  he  had  pastured  his  hogs  on  the  peas,  and  found  that  they  thrived 
and  fattened  as  when  fed  on  corn.  He  had  not  tried  them  for  other  stock,  though 
they  would,  no  doubt,  make  excellent  feed  for  horses  and  cows,  if  ground  into 
meal.     Another  neighbor  used  the  green  vines,  cut  and  cured,  as  forage  for  his 
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horses  and  mules,  of  which  they  seemed  very  fond.  On  examination  of  these 
vines,  as  grown  on  good  land,  our  calculation  was,  that  four  such  vines  would  be 
equivalent  to  one  heavy  bundle  of  "  fodder."  Allowing  twelve  good  stalks  of  corn 
to  one  heavy  bundle  of  fodder,  and  four  stalks  of  peas  to  one  stalk  of  corn,  would 
give  twelve  times  as  much  forage  from  the  peas. 

Tabulating  the  above  comparisons,  we  have  :  As  forage,  peas  twelve,  corn  one  ; 
as  grain  or  meal,  peas,  two,  corn,  one  ;  money  value,  peas,  four,  corn,  one ;  or  put- 
ting the  prices  equal,  (which  would  be  the  case  were  the  pea  raised  abundantly) 
we  would  still  have,  peas,  two,  corn,  one.  D.  C.  A. 

Fort  Mill,  S.   a 


That  Pestilent  Cotton  Caterpillar  Again. 

I  have  carefully  read  Mr.  McCurdy's  article,  in  your  December  number,  but  it 
fails  to  convince  me  that  the  caterpillar  is  propagated  in  our  cotton  fields  by  the 
butterflies  that  have  survived  the  winter. 

In  the  first  place,  I  cannot  believe  in  any  cotton  miller  or  moth,  unless  raised 
and  kept  in  confinement,  and  pronounced  such  by  a  good  entomologist,  for  a  com- 
mon observer  could  be  very  easily  mistaken  in  so  nice  a  matter.  Has  any  one  ever 
preserved  in  confinement  through  the  winter,  one  or  more  moths,  and  if  so,  upon 
what  have  they  been  fed  ?  If  the  moths  spend  the  winter  where  they  have  been 
hatched,  how  comes  it  that  they  do  not  lay  any  eggs  before  June,  July,  or  even 
sometimes  until  October,  when  there  is,  on  the  Sea  Islands  at  least,  a  plenty  of  food 
for  their  young  in  June,  and  sometimes  even  in  May  ?  If  they  were  like  the  one 
crop,  silkworms,  hatching  only  once  in  the  year,  (and  even  they  hatch,  frequently, 
sometime  before  the  mulberry  is  safe  from  the  late  frosts),  I  might  think  it  possible  ; 
but  the  caterpillar  goes  through  its  existence,  after  it  makes  its  appearance,  about 
every  thirty  days,  producing  generally,  several  broods  before  frost.  The  eggs  re- 
quire very  little  time  to  hatch,  for  on  going  through  ray  cotton,  I  have  occasionally 
found  some  of  them,  which  I  placed  carefully  in  my  vest  pocket,  and  when  I  got 
to  the  house  and  took  them  out,  they  were  hatched.  Then  again,  if  the}^  are 
first  hatched  on  our  plantations,  why  is  it  that  the  first  brood  is  not  only  the  smallest 
(worms)  but  of  a  very  different  color,  the  stripes  on  the  aide  being  yellow  instead 
of  dark  purple,  or  nearly  black,  as  well  as  smaller. 

The  earliest,  that  in  an  experience  of  thirty  .years  before  the  war,  I  ever  had 
them  to  make  their  appearance  in  this  neighborhood,  was  about  the  end  of  June,  and 
that  was  not  more  than  one  or  two  times,  and  sometimes  I  have  not  had  them  be- 
fore October.  There  were  no  more  close  observers  of  such  things  than  planters  on 
the  sea  islands,  for  as  a  general  thing  they  had  to  spend  their  summers  away  from 
their  plantation ;  but  when  they  did  visit  them,  besides  attending  to  matters 
requiring  immediate  attention,  they  seldom  failed  to  inspect  the  whole  crop,  in 
consequence  of  which  hal)it,  the  caterpillars  seldom  made  their  fii-st  appearance  many 
days  before  their  presence  was  known ;  and  when  they  were  expected,  every 
observant  planter  knew  exactly  where  to  look  for  them,  which  was  on  spots  where 
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the  cotton  grew  rank,  and  was  unfruitful,  just  such  places  as  Mr.  McCurdy  men- 
tions near  his  gin,house.  It  was  commonly  believed  that  in  passing  over  our  crops 
the  butterflies  would  naturally  select  spots  where  there  was  an  abundance  of  food, 
in  exactly  the  condition  best  suited  to  their  tender  young. 

It  was  not  a  very  unusual  occurrence  for  an  early  frost  to  destroy  the  whole 
stock  in  every  form,  except  moth,  and  of  them  there  could  have  been  very  few 
if  any. 

Before  the  war  this  worm  very  seldom  made  its  appearance,  except  occasionally 
in  certain  very  limited  locations,  from  which  they  generally,  almost  immediately 
after,  disappeared,  ofteuer  than  once  every  third  year ;  and  then  where  did  they 
come  from?  Did  the  moths  live  through  the  three  winters?  Rather  hard  to 
believe. 

It  is  possible  to  prove  Mr.  McCurdy's  assertion,  and  for  this  purpose  let  him 
gather  the  next  season  that  they  come,  a  good  many  of  the  "  trinkets,"  or  chrysa- 
lids  from  the  cotton  stalks,  hatch  and  keep  them  under  continuous  confinement, 
fed  or  unfed,  for  three  years,  and  then  I  may  no  longer  doubt.  If  I  were  any 
longer  interested  in  this  subject,  and  he  would  inform  me  on  what  to  feed  the 
moths,  I  might  be  induced  to  make  the  trial.  As  to  the  assertion  that  the  moths 
have  been  found  in  Chicago,  Buffalo,  &c.,  if  the  assertion  is  made  by  competent 
Entomologists,  that  does  not  prove  more  than  that  these  moths  do  migrate,  and 
that  too  to  great  distances,  for  I  suppose  that  Mr.  McCurdy  will  hardly  assert  that 
they  were  born  and  wintered  there.  I  am  aware  that  the  caterpillar  has  made 
its  appearances  in  our  crops  almost  every  year  since  the  beginning  of  the  late  war, 
but  this  may  be  reasonably  explained  from  the  much  changed  circumstances,  and 
not  because  our  winters  have  been  milder,  which  they  have  not  been.  I  speak 
from  an  experience  of  thirty  years  of  close  observation,  which  I  cannot  give  up 
for  Mr.  McCurdy's,  which  is  of  only  two  years. 

The  history  of  this  insect,  as  far  as  I  could  learn  it,  is  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
long  stapled  or  sea  island  cotton  had  to  be  abandoned  on  the  West  India  Islands, 
from  which  our  seed  was  obtained,  because  they  had  these  worms  every  year. 
Their  first  appeayance  in  this  country,  as  far  as  I  have  ever  heard,  was  in  1804, 
when  they  prevailed  generally,  but  as  none  could  be  found  after  the  great  gale  of 
that  year,  it  was  generally  believed  that  they  were  destroyed  by  it.  The  next  time 
that  they  prevailed  generally,  was  in  1825,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  every  third 
year  thereafter,  but  in  comparatively  small  numbers,  until  1846,  when  once 
more  they  swept  the  country,  and,  after  eating  out  every  vestige  of  a  cotton  leaf, 
they  marched  into  the  roads,  creeks,  and  rivers.  They  were  again  pretty  general 
in  1867,  another  twenty-one  years,  which  confirmed  the  common  belief  that  they 
were  to  be  expected  generally,  if  not  everywhere,  every  twenty-one  years,  no 
matter  when  they  made  their  appearance  in  the  intervening  years. 

The  late  Dr.  John  Bachman,  if  not  our  best  Naturalist,  yet  certainly  one  of  our 
best,  came,  from  his  own  observation,  to  a  conclusion  similar  to  mine.  Besides, 
it  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  that  I  should  give  my  dear  bought  ex- 
perience of  thirty  years,  under  normal  circumstances,  up  for  Mr.  JMcCurdy's  of 
only  two  years,  and  they  under  very  abnormal  circumstances,  for  it  is  very  certain 
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that  the  results  of  the  late  war  have  turned  everything  among  us  upside  down,  or 
as  a  Northern  gentleman,  who  came  South  last  winter,  expressed  it,  it  has  been  like 
subsoiling  where  the  top  soil  is  ploughed  under,  and  the  subsoil  is  turned  on  top. 

ROBERT  CHISOLM. 

Deceinber  28, 1874. 


The  Best  Time  to  Manure  Wheat. 


Experience  has  proved  that  the  best  time  to  manure  wheat  is  just  before  it 
begins  its  Spring  growth.  If  those  who  have  sowed  wheat  will  apply  to  it  at 
once  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  two  hundred 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  the  product  will  be  greatly  increased.  Within  a  week 
after  the  application,  the  color  of  the  plant  will  be  changed  to  a  dark  green,  and 
it  will  give  surprising  evidence  of  thrifty  growth.  The  sulphate  of  ammonia 
should  be  dissolved  in  warm  water,  and  poured  upon  sufficient  rotted  stable  manure 
or  rich  earth  to  absorb  it.  As  soon  as  dry,  it  will  be  ready  for  application.  The 
nitrate  of  soda  is  extremely  soluble,  and  requires  merely  to  be  reduced  to  a  fine 
state  to  prepare  it  for  application.  After  the  fertilizer  is  spread  the  wheat  should 
be  harrowed.  This  harrowing  of  wheat  is  equal  to  a  working  of  corn.  A  few 
plants  will  be  torn  up,  but  not  enough  to  do  any  injury  worthy  of  consideration. 
After  harrowing,  the  wheat  should  be  rolled.  This  will  press  the  torn  plants  back 
again  in  the  soil,  compacting  the  surface,  and  will  prepare  the  ground  for  subse- 
quent mowing. 

Clover  seed  may  be  sown,  four  quarts  to  the  acre,  at  the  same  time  with  the 
application  of  the  fertilizer.  On  all  clay  soils,  unless  in  a  very  dry  season,  it  will 
be  pretty  sure  of  success,  the  young  plants  being  stimulated  by  the  fertilizer.  After 
the  wheat  is  cut,  a  bushel  of  plaster  should  be  sowed  to  the  acre  on  the  young 
clover. 

Nitrate  of  soda  costs  four  dollars  per  hundred  pounds,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia 
seven  dollars  per  hundred  pounds,  in  market.  If  clover  seed  be  not  sown  on  the 
wheat,  the  increase  of  the  crop  of  crab-grass  hay  after  the  wheat  will  considerably 
more  than  repay  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer.  Any  fertilizer  containing  an  equal 
amount  of  ammonia  with  the  substances  mentioned,  will  answer  an  equally  good 
purpose.  C.  W.  HOWARD. 


Timely  Farm   and  Plantation  Topics. 

How  to  Make  Farming  Pay. 
If  you  do  not  find  farming  profitable,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  ascertain  why  it 
is  not  profitable.  There  is  some  cause  for  this  state  of  things — perhaps  many 
causes.  It  is  probable  tliat  they  are  avoidable  or  removable.  Farming  does  pay 
under  favorable  conditions.  We  must  learn  what  these  conditions  are  and  try  to 
secure  them.  If  Mr.  Smith  makes  money  on  his  farm,  why  should  not  Mr. 
Brown  ?    Mr.  Brown  should  carefully  inquire  wherein  Mr.  Smith  has  the  advan- 
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tage  over  him.  Is  it  in  the  kind  of  crops  he  grows,  in  his  system  of  cultivation,  in 
the  general  management  of  his  business,  or  wliat  ?  If  Mr.  Smith  can  teach  Mr. 
Brown  anything,  Mr.  Brown  should  not  be  ashamed  to  learn.  The  great  trouble 
with  most  farmers  is  that  they  do  not  know  what  pays  or  what  does  not,  or  if  they 
know  that  a  particular  crop  is  unprofitable  with  .them,  they  do  not  know  why. 
They  do  not  Jami  on  business  principles.  They  do  not  use  the  slate  and  pencil 
enough.  A  little  ciphering  and  book-keeping— addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, and  division,  and  the  simplest  form  of  accounts  will  do— would  help  them 
more  than  an  extra  hand  and  tons  of  fertilizers.  When  we  have  found  out  why 
fiirming  does  not  pay,  we  shall  be  on  the  right  road  to  make  it  pay.  Get  a  "  Rural 
Accountant,"  or  some  other  form  of  accounts,  and  try  book-keeping  and  arithmetic 
as  branches  of  practical  farm  education,  and  one  remedy  for  unprofitable  farming 
will  be  found. 

Facts  and  Figures  in  Farming. 
We  desire  to  call  attention  to  General  Hagood's  excellent  article  on  "  The  Com- 
parative Cost  and  Profit  of  Growing  Cotton,  Corn,  and  Oats,"  published  in  this 
number  of  the  Rural  Carolinian,  for  two  reasons  :  First,  because  it  furnishes 
an  admirable  example  of  business-like  farming,  in  which  the  farmer  keeps  exact 
accounts  and  knows  not  only  whether  his  business,  as  a  whole,  pays  or  not,  and  the 
amount  of  his  profits  or  losses,  but  what  crops  pay  and  what  do  not,  and  how  much 
each  pays,  if  anything:  and,  second,  because  we  wish  to  caution  those  who  may  be 
inclined  toward  hasty  generalizing,  against  the  conclusion  that  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
comparatively  unprofitable  to  grow  corn,  and   more  sq  to  grow  oats  in  the  South, 
while  General- Hagood's  figures  only  show  how  the  matter  stands  with  him  on  his 
soil,   and   with  his  system   of  cultivation   and  management.     The  same  careful 
accounts   and   estimates   on   another   plantation,    difierently   situated,    may,   and 
undoubtedly  would,  show  very  different  results.     When  farming  shall  be  generally 
conducted  in  the  exact  and  systematic  way  illustrated  in  the  article  referred  to,  it 
will  become  the  safe,  profitable  an.d  pleasant  business  it  ought  to  be,  and  no  crops 
will  be  grown  which  do  not,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  pay  a  profit. 

Lime  and  Ashes  on  the  Compost  Heap. 
It  is  an  unpleasant  thing  to  learn  that  one  has  been  teaching  error  in  the  place 
of  truth  ;  but  it  is  some  consolation  to  know  that  our  betters  and  instructors  have 
been  doing  the  same  thing,  misleading  us,  as  we  have  misled  others.  There  is  a 
still  greater  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  we  have  now  taken  a  step  in  advance, 
and  can  see  more  clearly  the  way  before  us.  We  have  had  frequent  occasion  (as 
what  agricultural  editor  has  not  ?)  to  warn  our  readers  against  mixing  caustic, 
lime,  potash,  or  wood  ashes,  with  nitrogenous  manures,  as  ammonia  would  thereby 
be  liberated.  Late  experiments,  carefully  conducted  and  apparently  conclusive, 
show  that,  even  if  some  ammonia  be  liberated,  there  may  take  place,  under  certain 
conditions,  a  more  than  compensating  gain,  in  the  case  of  potash  at  least,  so  that  the 
amount  of  ammonia  is  actually  and  largely  increased  instead  of  being  diminished. 
Professor  S.  W.  Johnson,  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  says  that  the  recent  interest- 
ing researches  of  Deherain,  confirmed  by  the  experiments  made  by  Armsby  at  his 
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suggestion,  in  the  Sheffield  Laboratory,  demonstrate  that  in  a  compost  of  vegetable 
and  animal  matters,  where  free  or  carbonated  alkali  is  present,  nitrogen  is  taken  up 
from  the  atmosphere,  amounting  in  one  set  of  trials  to  fifteen,  and  in  another  to 
nineteen  per  cent.  The  substance  operated  with  was  a  mixture  of  dried  barn-yard 
manure,  with  about  one- fourth  of  dried  flesh.  In  no  case  did  any  ammouia  escape 
from  the  slowly  decomposing  mass.  Experiment  has  not  yet  determined  so  con- 
clusively the  action  of  lime  under  the  same  conditions. 

One  Hundred  Bushels  from  a  Single  Potato. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Branning,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  made  last  fall,  before  the  Duval 
County  Agricultural  Society,  a  statement  which  suggests  wonderful  possibilities  for 
the  sweet  potato  in  the  congenial  climate  of  the  South.  In  1871,  having  a  speci- 
men which  he  desired  to  multiply  to  the  largest  possible  extent,  he  first  cut  it  into 
pieces,  each  with  about  two  inches  square  of  skin.  These  he  planted  February 
10th,  in  a  rich,  warm  spot,  which  had  been  occupied  as  a  hog  pen.  They  grew 
finely,  and  on  May  18th,  he  took  from  them  two  hundred  and  two  vine  cuttings, 
which  he  planted,  and  he  continued  this  cutting  and  planting  till  August  10th, 
planting  in  all  something  over  ten  thousand  cuttings.  The  crop  was  not  measured, 
but  experienced  farmers,  who  saw  the  whole  in  heaps,  ae  put  up  for  banking,  esti- 
mated that  there  was  at  least  one  hundred  bushels.  That  will  do  for  poor  sandy, 
barren  Florida ! 
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The  Best  Pig,  and  How  to  Feed  Him. — Mr.  Harris,  author  of  "  Walks  and 
'Talks  on  the  Farm,"  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  contends  that  the  best  pig  is 
the  one  that  will  eat  and  digest  the  greatest  amount  of  food  in  a  giveu  time,  and 
he  endeavors  to  breed  pigs  that  will  do  this,  and'at  the  same  time  be  of  a  quiet 
disposition.  Having  such  pigs,  he  feeds  them  just  as  much  as  they  can  eat  and 
digest,  and  in  reference  to  the  latter  point  he  quotes  Mr.  Lawes,  who  says : 

From  the  results  of  numerous  experiments  made  at  Rothamstead,  it  may  be 
assumed  that,  on  the  average,  a  pig  weighing  one  hundred  pounds  will,  if  supplied 
with  as  much  barley-meal  as  he  will  eat,  consume  five  hundred  pounds  of  it,  and 
double  his  weight — that  is,  increase  from  one  hundred  pounds  to  two  hundred 
pounds  live  weight  in  sixteen  or  seventeen  weeks.  Then  comes  the  important 
point  in  regard  to  feeding.  Now,  Mr.  Lawes  says,  let  us  suppose  that,  instead 
of  allowing  the  pig  to  have  as  much  barley-meal  as  he  will  eat,  we  make  the  five 
hundred  pounds  of  meal  last  many  more  weeks.  The  result  would  be  that  the 
animal  would  ap})ropriate  a  correspondingly  larger  proportion  of  the  food  for  the 
purposes  of  respiration  and  perspiration,  and  a  correspondingly  less  proportion  in 
the  production  of  increase.  In  othei  words,  if  the  five  hundred  pounds  of  barley- 
meal  1)0  distributed  over  a  longer  period  of  time,  it  will  give  less  increase  in  live 
weight,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  it  will  be  employed  in  the  mere  maintenance  of 
the  life  of  the  animal.  Indeed,  if  the  period  of  consumption  of  the  five  hundred 
pounds  of  meal  be  sufficiently  extended,  the  result  will  be  that  no  increase  what- 
ever will  be  produced,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  food,  except  the  portion  obtained 
as  manure,  will  be  expended  in  the  mere  maintenance  of  the  life  of  the  animal. 
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What  Not  to  Do  on  the  Farm. — Mr.  P.  H.  Murphy,  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  gives  his  brother  farmers  some  good  hints  under  the  head  of  "  Farmers 
Don't,"  several  of  which  we  copy  : 

Don't  leave  yohr  implements  where  you  last  used  them,  in  the  middle  of  the 
field  or  the  fence  corner,  after  the  season  is  over  for  their  use,  to  bleach  and  rust, 
with  the  expectation  of  finding  them  in  good  order  the  next  year  when  needed. 

Don't  feed  your  horses  with  much  grain  immediately  before  a  hard  drive ;  give  a 
full  feed  twelve  hours  before  starting,  and  then  give  them  time  to  digest  the  food. 

Don't  beat  horses  about  the  head,  or  think  it  a  brave  act  to  knock  one  down ; 
you  are  only  a  step  above  the  brute,  and  should  receive  the  same  treatment. 

Don't,  when  on  your  way  to  market,  or  otherwise,  drive  at  2.40  gait  and  get 
your  horses  hot,  nor  stop  at  every  whiskey  shed  and  let  them  cool  off  While  you 
may  be  engaged  in  cards,  and  have  your  horses  hitched  to  a  post,  cold  and  hungry, 
perhaps  somebody  may  be  watching  at  the  gate  anxiously  for  your  return  home. 

Don't  get  into  debt  and  pay  interest,  thinking  you  will  surely  make  it  pay.  It's 
doubtful  business,  and  often  ruins  the  brightest  hopes. 

Don't  neglect  to  keep  a  correct  account  of  your  business  transactions  for  the 
farm  and  household  ;  what  you  sell,  the  price,  what  you  purchase,  and  from  whom, 
and  what  you  paid  for  it ;  the  sales  and  expenses  of  each  branch,  such  as  fowls, 
hogs,  cattle,  horses,  grain,  fruit,  etc. ;  also  keep  a  diary,  note  down  what  has  been 
done  each  day,  the  weather,  where  you  were,  and  what  you  received  and  paid  out, 
and  any  other  matter  of  interest.  I  have  kept  them  for  sixteen  years,  and  have 
them  now  to  look  over.  They  are  valuable  to  me ;  yours  will  be  to  you.  Try 
it  for  one  year. 

How  Farm  Gardening  Pays. — Mr.  J.  M.  Smith,  a^market  gardener  of  Green 
Bay,  Wisconsin,  furnishes  some  suggestive  statements  of  experience  in  high  culture. 
The  principle  involved  is  capable  of  indefinite  application  : 

He  has  found  the  rule  invariable,  not  a  single  exception  to  it,  that  the  more  he 
has  spent  in  cultivating  and  manuring,  the  greater  have  been  the  net  profits  per 
acre.  Last  season  he  cultivated  fourteen  acres,  and  began  with  a  more  thorough 
and  expensive  cultivation  than  ever  before.  The  result  was,  that,  although  there 
was  a  "  terrific  drought,"  one  of  the  dryest  seasons  ever  known  in  that  region,  after 
spending  $3,986,  or  $284  per  acre,  he  had  a  better  balance  than  any  previous  year. 

"  After  you  have  learned  how  to  spend  money  to  the  best  advantage,"  he  re- 
marks, "a^larger  profit  may  be  made  by  paying  out  $300  per  acre  than  with  less. 
After  the  second  year,  if  your  land  does  not  pay  all  its  expenses,  taxes,  and  ten 
per  cent,  of  $1,000  per  acre,  there  is  something  wrong  somewhere.  I  have  some 
acres  of  land  that  did  not  pay  expenses  for  two  years,  but  for  a  number  of  years 
past  have  not  failed  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  on  at  least  $2,000  per  acre.  I  expect  my 
whole  garden  to  do  more  than  that  in  a  short  time." 

He  adds  that  he  is  now  aiming  at  one  thousand  bushels  of  onions  per  acre,  then 
a  crop  of  carrots  or  turnips,  or  five  liundred  bushels  of  early  potatoes;  or  if  straw- 
berries, twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  quarts,  or  four  hundred  bushels  per  acre. 
This  amount  of  strawberries  is  not  wholly  impossible,  as  we  have  known,  under 
our  own  observation,  this  rate  on  two-thirds  of  an  acre. 

The  Best  Breed  of  Cattle. — Mr.  Geo.  H.  Williamson,  of  Gallatin,  Tennes- 
see, in  Phillips'  Southern  Farmer,  has  the  following  sensible  remarks  on  "  The  Best 
Breed :" 

The  truth  is,  there  is  no  "  best  breed,"  except  for  special  purposes  or  sections. 
One  family  will  find  the  Devon  to  suit  their  purposes ;  another  should  have  the 
Jersey ;  while  a  third,  could  only  be  suited  by  Ayrshires.     The  Shorthorns  surpass 
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all  others  in  some  sections,  while  in  others  they  are  worthless.  Our  correspondents 
frequently  ask  us,  "  What  breed  of  cattle  must  I  choose  ?"  It  is  impossible  for  us 
to  advise  without  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  ;  what  traits  you  prin- 
cipally desire ;  for  what  purpose  you  intend  to  breed  chiefly ;  what  care  and  feed 
they  will  receive,  etc.  If  you  live  as  far  north  as  the  latitude  of  Kentucky,  have 
an  abundance  of  feed  and  pasture,  and  have  an  eye  to  the  beef  qualities,  the  Dur- 
hams  certainly  will  answer  better  than  any  other  breed  ;  if  you  desire  to  breed  for 
the  greatest  quantity  of  milk,  the  Ayrshires  are  the  best  for  any  section  of  country; 
if  you  want  chiefly  the  real  "  gilt-edged ''  table  butter,  and  are  willing  to  under- 
take a  little  extra  care  and  expense  to  secure  it,  then  choose  the  Jerseys;  if  you 
want  a  cow  for  general  family  purposes  and  the  one  which  can  be  kept  at  least  ex- 
pense, select  Devons,  especially  if  for  the  South. 

Ideal  Farm  Life  Realized. — The  Master  of  Ogden  Farm  (Col.  Geo.  E. 
Warring)  has  been  travelling  in  the  West,  where,  he  made  it  a  point  to  visit  the 
noted  stock  farms  in  his  route.  At  Woodburn,  Mr.  Alexander's  three  thousand 
acre  farm  near  Lexington,  Kentucky,  he  seems  to  have  found  his  ideal  of  cattle 
husbandry  realized.     He  says  (Am.  Agriculturist  for  December,  1874)  : 

I  advise  all  Eastern  farmers  who  desire  to  remain  content  with  what  they  have 
at  home,  and  to  bear  with  equanimity  the  six  months  of  winter  feeding  that  our 
climate  makes  necessary,  to  keep  away  from  Woodburn,  in  the  blue-grass  region, 
where  animals  can  graze  during  nearly  the  whole  winter ;  where  the  pastures  are 
greener  and  more  beautifully  wooded,  than  any  which  we  know ;  where  the  rarest 
animals,  representing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  are  kept  under  circum- 
stances of  ideal  perfection ;  and  where  our  most  enthusiastic  dreams  of  pastoral 
life  and  profitable  farming,  are  blended  in  a  tantalizing  reality.  Whoever  visits 
Woodburn,  buys  a  few  hours  of  delight  at  the  expense  of  months  of  unsatisfied 
longing — tempered,  however,  with  the  influence  of  an  example  that  is  full  of 
suggestive  details,  which  cannot  fail  to  have  an  effect  on  his  future  plans  and 
aspirations. 

How  Good  Farming  Pays  in  North  Carolina.— Mr.  T.  B.  Kingsbury,  in 
the  State  Agricultural  Jour)ial,  gives  some  facts  in  regard  to  success  in  farming,  in 
Granville  County,  N.  C-,  which  we  commend  alike  to  friends  abroad  and  grumblers 
at  home.     Mr.  Kingsbury  says : 

Mr.  Tilley  has  received  higher  prices  for  the  crops  of  tobacco  made  during  the 
last  six  years  than  any  other  man  in  the  United  States.  He  averages  annually 
over  $1,000  to  every  hand  on  tobacco  alone,  besides  raising  wheat  for  market,  and 
all  the  corn,  oats,  and  meat  that  his  large  family  consumes.  He  has  received  as 
high  a.s  $175  per  one  hundred  pounds  of  leaf,  and  an  entire  crop  has  averaged  over 
Si  00  to  the  hundred  pounds.  He  sold  at  one  time  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  nineteen 
tierces,  obtaining  $87  for  his  twist,  and  $131  for  his  highest  grades.  He  simply 
leads  the  world. 

Mr.  B  F.  Hester,  of  the  same  county,  has  averaged  for  four  years  $4,000  for 
the  tobacco  made  by  two  men  and  two  boys.  There  are  a  dozen  others  in  the  same 
county  who  either  surpa.ss  or  approximate  these  figuras.  Such  is  Granville  farm- 
ing as  is  known  to  the  writer,  one  of  her  sons  resident  in  Raleigh. 

These  superior  farmers  raise  a  great  deal  of  home  manures,  purchasing  mode- 
rately of  fertilizers.  Two  boys,  aged  respectively  fifteen  and  seventeen,  sons  of  Mr. 
Mitchell  Curtin,  assisted  by  a  sickly  brother,  about  twelve  years  of  age,  who  only 
worked  a  part  of  his  time,  obtained  over  $3,000  net,  at  Milton,  N.  C,  for  the  to- 
cacco  they  raised.     They  expended  $5  for  extra  help,  and  $75  for  fertilizers. 


A  New  Seedling  Apple— The  Southern  Queen. 
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Indian  Corn  for  Fodder  in  France. — The  French  correspondent  of  the 
American  Farmer  states  that  quite  a  revolution  is  taking  place  in  the  agriculture  of 
the  South  of  France,  by  the  cultivation  of  maize  for  green  fodder,  and  its  preser- 
vation in  a  green  state,  chopped  and  mixed  with  straw,  in  trenches,  for  winter  con- 
sumption.    He  adds : 

Tlie  maize  is  well  manured,  and  yields  from  thirty  to  seventy-five  tons  per  acre. 
In  this  manner  maize  will  as  completely  transform  the  agriculture  of  the  South  as 
beet  has  that  of  the  North.  Beet  yields  from  twenty  to  thirty  tons  per  acre,  and 
after  distillation  one-half  of  this  quantity  returns  in  the  shape  of  pulp,  which, 
when  preserved  in  trenches,  mixed  or  unmixed  with  cut  wheaten  straw,  is  con- 
sidered equal  to  three  or  four  tons  of  hay. 


-Horticulture  and   Rural    Adornment. 


A  New  Seedling  Apple— The  Southern  Queen. 


In  the  October  number  of  the  Rural  Carolinian,  we  noticed  an  apple  of  ex- 
traordinary size,  sent  us  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Beaty,  editor  of  the  Horry  News,  and  grown 
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by  Mr.  Dauiel  Brown,  of  Horry  County.  The  specimen  measured  fourteen  and 
a  half  inches  in  circumference  and  weighed  nineteen  and  a  quarter  ounces.  We 
were  asked  to  name  it,  on  the  presumption  that  it  is  a  new  seedling.  Though 
not  recognizing  it  as  a  named  variety,  we  were  not  disposed  to  take  the  risk  of 
adding  to  the  confusion  already  existing  in  the  nomenclature  of  our  fruits,  by 
giving  a  name  to  an  apple  which  might  possibly  prove  to  be  an  old  one,  with 
several  names  already  attached  to  it.  We  have  since  received  from  Mr.  Beaty  the 
following  account  of  its  origin : 

In  1856,  a  Mr.  Whitehead  supplied  the  farmers  of  Horry  with  fruit  trees  from 
his  nursery  in  Richmond  County,  N.  C.  His  trees  were  grafted  on  seedling  stocks. 
Maj.  Samuel  Brown  bought  from  Mr.  Whitehead  several  trees,  among  which  was 
one  which  bore  a  medium  sized  fruit  of  choice  flavor.  From  the  root  of  this  tree, 
some  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  trunk,  sprung  a  shoot,  which  Major  Brown  took 
up  and  gave  to  Mr.  Daniel  Brown  ;  and  this  is  the  tree  which  bore  the  apple  in 
question.  Mr.  Brown  assures  me  that  he  has  several  trees,  now  in  bearing,  from 
grafts  taken  from  the  limbs  of  the  tree,  from  the  root  qf  which  the  shoot  was  taken, 
and  the  apples  are  entirely  different  in  shape,  size  and  flavor  from  the  fruit  of  the 
root-sprout.  I  have  myself  bought  trees  of  Mr.  Whitehead,  who  has  assured  me 
that  his  entire  stock  was  always  grafted  on  seedlings. 

With  this  evidence  before  us  we  are  willing  to  admit  the  new  comer  to  a  place  on 
the  list  of  Southern  seedlings,  of  which  we  have  so  many  good  ones,  and  to  indi- 
cate its  pre-eminence,  in  size  at  least,  by  the  name  given  above — The  Southern 
Queen. 

The  drawing  given  at  the  head  of  this  article  was  made  from  a  section  of  the 
specimen  sent  us,  and  accurately  represents  such  of  its  characteristics  as  can  be 
shown  by  means  of  such  an  outline.  We  neglected  to  make  a  complete  technical 
description  at  the  time,  and  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  another  specimen ;  so  we 
will  not  attempt  to  describe  it  at  this  time,  further  than  to  say,  that  it  is  in  every 
way  a  handsome  apple  and  of  excellent  quality.  It  should  be  tested  in  other  local" 
ities,  to  determine  its  fitness  for  general  cultivatiou. 
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THE  BEGINNING  OF  SPRING. 

Though  classed  as  a  winter  month,  February  has  with  us,  in  the  South,  especi- 
ally in  the  Coa,st  Region,  south  of  latitude  32°,  all  the  characteristics  of  Spring. 
The  verdure  freshens  in  the  fields,  the  leaf-buds  swell  on  the  trees,  the  peach  bursts 
into  bloom,  the  fragrance  of  the  yellow  jessamine  fills  the  borders  of  the  woodlands, 
and  the  red  bird  and  the  sparrow  greets  us  with  song  in  thicket  and  hedge-row.  But 
frosts  are  still  to  be  expected,  whenever  the  North  winds  bring  us  reminders  of  the 
season  from  the  snow-clad  hills  of  less  favored  regions.  In  the  lower  South,  the 
last  part  of  the  month  is  generally  very  mild,  and  severe  freezes  are  rai*ely  expe- 
rienced. Further  North,  and  especially  in  the  elevated  parts  of  the  upper  country, 
the  month  is  more  chaiy  of  her  vernal  favors,  and  frosts  are  more  frequent  and 
severe.     Throughout  the  coast  region,  northeast  winds  and  cold  rains  arc  frequent. 
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All  these  facts  should  be  boruc  iu  mind  in  plaimiug  our  gardeuiug  operations. 
Where  January  plantings  may  have  failed  on  account  of  cold,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  February  is  likely  to  present  more  favorable  conditions.  In  any  event,  all 
unfinished  or  fruitless  work  of  the  last  month  will  now  be  first  in  order  to  be  com- 
pleted or  renewed,  as  the  case  may  be. 

PRUNING  GRAPE  VINES  IN  SPRING. 

A  writer  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  (Mr.  W.  A.  Sanders)  has  some  new  teach- 
ings in  the  management  of  the  grape.  For  instance,  where  there  is  danger  of 
injury  by  Spring  frosts,  he  says :  "  Leave  your  vines  uupruned  throughout  the 
winter,  or^t  least  do  not  cut  ofi"  any  more  wood  than  you  wish  to  use  to  propagate 
new  vines.  In  the  Spring,  when  the  young  leaves  are  started,  and  are  as  large  as  your 
thumb  nail,  then,  not  before,  prune  your  vines.  They  will  bleed  freely — that  will 
not  hurt  them — aud  they  will  be  delayed  at  least  ten  days  iu  the  time  of  setting 
fruit,  which  will  generally  make  them  too  late  to  be  injured  by  frosts.  We  can 
hardly  ag^e  with  him,  that  the  bleeding  does  no  harm,  but  we  know  by  experi- 
ence that  it  does  not  seriously  affect  the  season's  crop.  We  have  constantly  recom- 
mended the  late  pruning  of  peach  trees  to  retard  blooming,  and  thus  diminish  the 
danger  of  injury  from  spring  frosts,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  it  would  prove  equally 
efficacious  in  the  case  of  the  grape  vine. 

CONCENTRATED  FERTILIZERS  ON  GARDENS. 

Those  who  use  guano  or  any  of  the  concentrated  commercial  fertilizers  in  gar- 
dening will  find  it  always  advantageous  to  compost  them  in  some  way  before 
applying.  Leaf  mold  and  dried  and  pulverized  muck  are  both  excellent  materials 
for  this  purpose,  aud  three  hundred  pounds  of  the  muck  or  mold  to  one  hundred 
of  the  fertilizer  will  be  a  good  proportion.  Mr.  Peter  Henderson  relates  that 
one  of  the  most  successful  market  gardeners  in  his  neighborhood,  has  adopted  this 
method  for  years,  and  in  extensive  experiments  with  different  kinds  of  fertilizers, 
with  and  without  being  mixed,  finds  a  saving  of  quite  one-third  in  quantity  in  thus 
treating  them.  Any  rich  surface  soil  may  be  used  where  neither  muck  nor  leaf 
mold  can  conveniently  be  obtained. 

lindley's  budleya  (budleya  lindleyana.) 
This  is  a  handsome  little  shrub  of  graceful  drooping  habit,  too  little  planted  in 
the  South  and  scarcely  known  elsewhere,  except  to  a  few  amateurs.  It  is  an 
abundant  bloomer,  bearing  at  the  end  of  each  branch  a  raceme  of  handsome  violet 
purple  flowei-s.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  here,  and  should  be  more  generally  dissemi" 
nated.  It  has  but  one  fault,  and  that  is  the  unsightliness  of  the  dead  flowers 
which  adhere  to  the  stems.  This  defect  can  be  remedied  by  cutting  them  oflT  as  soon 
as  they  have  lost  their  beauty. 

a  miniature  green-house. 

An  excellent  contrivance  for  striking  cuttings,  where  one  has  neither  green- 
house nor  hot-bed,  is  a  box  with  a  few  inches  of  soil  in  the  bottom  and  covered  with 
a  pane  of  glass.     Plant  the  cuttings  in  small  pots  in  a  soil  composed  of  at  least 
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half  saud  and  "  plunge"  them  partially  in  the  earth  within  the  box,  which,  being 
kept  moist,  helps  to  keep  the  air  from  getting  too  dry.  Avoid  too  copious  water- 
ings, or  the  cuttings  will  "  damp  off."  Coleuses,  Begonias,  Heliotropes,  and  Salvias, 
as  well  as  Geraniums,  Verbenas  and  Petunias,  may  be  propagated  in  this  way. 


Horticultural  Hints  for  February. 


Beets,  carrots,  and  parsnips  may  be  put  in  for  the  main  crop  (in  this  latitude) 
from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  this  month,  (next  month  in  the  middle  and  upper 
country ;)  also  salsify,  Swiss  chard,  cress,  mustard,  kohl-rabi,  etc.  Lettuce, 
radishes,  and  turnips,  for  a  succession,  may  be  put  in  any  time  during  the 
month.  Sugar  corn  may  be  tried  here  toward  the  last  of  the  month,  but  the  main 
crop  should  be  deferred  till  March.  Cabbage  plants  should  be  set  out  at  various 
times  during  the  month ;  and,  as  they  begin  to  grow,  the  soil  should  be  frequently 
stirred.  Tomatoes  and  other  tender  plants  may  be  started  in  a  hot-bed  or  a  cold 
frame.  If  one  is  disposed  to  take  the  trouble  to  protect  them,  a  few  hills  of  cucum- 
bers, squashes,  and  melons  may  be  planted.  Bottomless  boxes,  fifteen  inches 
square,  and  six  or  seven  inches  high,  covered  with  oiled  cotton  cloth,  serve  admira- 
bly for  this  purpose  and  cost  little.  After  the  plants  come  up,  the  boxes  must  be 
lifted  off,  or  raised  at  one  side  in  pleasant  weather,  to  admit  the  air, 

In  the  latitude  of  Charleston,  garden  peas  are   planted  with  the  best 


results  from  the  twentieth  of  December  to  middle  of  January,  but  they  may  be 
put  in  any  time  during  the  present  month  to  keep  up  a  succession.  A  little  further 
North,  this  is  a  good  time  to  plant  the  main  crop.  Hoe  frequently  those  that  are 
advanced  and  set  sticks  for  their  support.  Even  the  dwarfest  kinds  do  better  in 
that  way.  We  have  recommended  to  plant  pretty  thickly,  but  there  may  be  a 
question  what  is  to  be  considered  thick  planting.  Well,  for  the  dwarf  kinds  one 
pint  of  seed,  to  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  of  double  row.  Of  the  large  growing  kinds 
a  pint  of  seed  should  plant  from  eighty  to  one  hundi*ed  feet  of  double  row.  Let 
the  distance  apart  of  the  rows  be  about  equal  to  the  height  the  peas  are  expected 
to  grow,  \^hether  it  be  one,  two,  three,  or  four  feet. 

Irish  potatoes  are,  doubtless,  already  planted,  in  most  cases,  but  they  are 

still  in  season,  and  if  put  in  at  once  may  make  as  good  crops  as  those  planted 
earlier.  Choose,  if  possible,  a  good,  black,  moist,  but  not  wet  soil,  and  manure 
liberally,  avoiding,  however,  too  much  crude  stable  manure  if  you  desire  tubers  of 
the  best  quality.  Wood  ashes,  chip  manure,  rotten  sawdust,  and  the  scrapings  of 
the  house-yard,  are  excellent  for  this  crop.  The  Early  Rose  is  the  best  variety, 
so  far  as  our  experience  goes ;  in  fact,  it  is  so  much  better  than  any  other,  that  we 
would  not  accept  as  a  gift,  for  planting,  any  of  the  older  kinds,  good  as  some  of 
them  are.  The  Peerless  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  and  very  productive  variety^ 
and  to  be  suited  to  our  climate,  but  we  have  not  tried  it. 

In  the  flower  garden  there  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  ;  lily  and  gla- 
diolus bulbs  should  be  planted,  and,  toward  the  last  of  the  month,  the  seeds  of 
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hardy  perennials  and  annuals.  Half-hardy  and  tender  annuals  may  be  sown 
under  glass,  to  be  transplanted  when  the  weather  becomes  warm.  Perennial  plants 
of  last  season's  growth  may  now  be  transplanted,  dividing  them  in  such  cases  as 
permit  this  mode  of  multiplying  specimens.  Many  of  the  early  flowering  bulbous 
plants  will  now  be  in  bloom,  and  they  should  be  carefully  attended  to  and  tied  up 
to  neat  stakes  when  necessary.  Always  cut  off  the  flower  stems  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  have  withered,  and  in  many  cases  a  second  stalk  will  spring  up  and  bloom. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  strike  cuttings  of  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  gera- 
niums, heliotropes,  salvias,  and  coleus.  Of  these,  young  or  unripeued  wood  should 
always  be  taken  ;  but  it  must  not  be  too  soft.  When  a  shoot  will  break  on  the 
upper  part,  on  being  bent,  it  will  not  be  far  from  the  proper  stage  of  growth.  The 
cuttings  may  be  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length  and  the  leaves  must  be  removed 
(cutting  them  close  to  the  stem)  from  the  part  to  be  inserted  in  the  soil.  Use  a 
pointed  stick  for  inserting  them,  and  if  set  in  pots,  place  them  near  the  sides. 

If  insects  of  any  kind  trouble  you  in  the  garden,  orchard,  or  elsewhere, 

send  specimens  to  our  Entomologist,  Mr.  Chas.  R.  Dodge,  Washington,  D.  C,  with 
notes  of  inquiry  or  information.  A  wooden  match-box  is  one  of  the  best  things  to 
send  them  in.  Do  not  send  them  to  us,  in  Charleston,  as  some  have  heretofore 
done,  but  directly  to  Mr.  Dodge,  as  that  will  save  trouble  and  expense. 


Natui\al  Wistoi^    Applied  to    Agr^cultup^e. 

specimens  of  insects  securely  packed,  (according  to  instructions  given  in  the  Kxjbal 
Carolinian,  for  October,1870,)  with  letters  of  inquiry,  entomological  notes,  etc.,  should  be 
addressed,  (post  paid,)  to  Mr.  Charles  R.  Dodge,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Bees  at  Home. 


It  has  been  said  that  Natural  History  was  the  most  fascinating  of  all  the  Natu- 
ral Sciences ;  and  further,  that  Entomology,  with  its  varied  forms  and  wonderful 
transformations,  was  the  most  interesting  branch  of  Natural  History,  and  we  will  still 
further  state,  that  in  all  the  divisions  of  Entomology,  there  are  none  which  offer  so 
rich  a  treat  to  the  lover  of  Nature,  as  that  of  insect  architecture. 

What  a  pleasing  child's  book,  or  series  of  them,  might  be  written  upon  this 
subject!  Some  of  these  insect  homes  are  so  wonderful  in  structure,  and  design, 
that  the  plainest  description  of  them  seems  like  a  fairy  story. 

Insect  homes— and  what  are  they  ?  Not  the  home  of  grown  up  manhood,  ac- 
quired only  after  years  of  toil  and  anxiety,  but  the  home  of  childhood,  the  place 
of  all  places — where  care  and  trouble  were  among  the  things  of  the  future — uncared 
for  because  unknown  ;  the  place  where  we  drew  our  first  breath,  and  where  the 
beautiful  earth  was  first  revealed  to  us.  In  the  insect  world  this  is  the  meaning 
of  home,   for   with   insect,  as  with   man,  with  the   advent  of  maturity  comes   the 
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separation  from   that  natal  spot,  as  it  were,  and  ever  after,  it  is  a  life  of  change,  a 
night  here  and  a  day  there,  till  at  length  the  brief  life  is  brought  to  a  close. 

With  the  home  of  the  honey-bee  we  are  all  more  or  less  acquainted,  and  yet  we 
cannot  pass  it  by  without  a  short  notice,  and  more  especially,  as  we  design  taking 
the  bees  in  their  scientific  order,  and  the  honey-bee  {Apis  Mellificd)  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list. 

Gerstaecker  sums  up  the  habits  of  the  honey-bee  as  follows  :  A  fertilized  queen 
which,  with  a  few  workers,  has  wintered  over,  lays  its  eggs  in  the  Spring,  fii-st  in 
the  worker,  and  afterwards,  at  a  later  period,  in  the  drone  cells,  (both  arranged  in 
two  perpendicular  rows).  Early  in  the  Summer  the  workers  construct  the  larger 
flask-shaped  queen  cells,  which  are  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  comb,  and  in  these  the 
queen  larvae  are  fed  with  choice  nourishment.  As  soon  as  the  first  of  the  new  brood 
of  queens  is  excluded  from  the  cells,  which  it  indicates  by  a  peculiar  buzzing  noise, 
the  old  queen  deserts  the  nest,  carrying  with  her  a  part  of  the  swarm,  and  thus 
forms  a  new  colon}'.  The  recently  excluded  queen  then  takes  her  marriage  flight 
high  in  air  with  a  drone,  and,  on  its  return,  undertakes  the  management  of  the 
hive,  and  the  duty  of  laying  eggs. 

When  another  queen  is  disclosed,  the  same  process  of  forming  a  new  colony  goes 
on.  AVhen  the  supply  of  young  queens  is  exhausted,  the  workers  fall  upon  the 
drones  and  destroy  them  without  mercy.  The  first  brood  of  workers  live  about 
six  weeks  in  Summer,  and  then  give  way  to  a  new  brood.  The  queens  are  known 
to  live  five  years,  and  Langstroth  states  that  at  the  height  of  the  breeding  season, 
she  will  often  lay  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  eggs  per  day. 

How  the  honey-bee  builds  its  cells,  and  whether  they  are  exactly  hexagonal,  are 
questions  which  have  interested  the  best  of  observers,  from  Maraldi  and  Reaumer, 
down  to  the  present  date.  Professor  Wyman  thinks  that  the  bee,  if  left  alone  to 
build  a  single  cell,  it  would  most  probably  be  round  ;  and  the  hexagonal  shape  is 
accounted  for  by  mechanical  pressure,  as  if  a  bundle  of  tubes  were  pressed  together ; 
the  sides  that  touched  would  be  flattened,  and  thus  produce  the  hexagonal  shape. 
But  this  theory  by  some  has  been  thought  too  mechanical,  and  an  English  gentle- 
man who  has  devoted  years  to  the  subject  of  the  higher  groups  of  Hymenoptera, 
replies  to  the  theory  by  citing  the  case  of  the  wasps  which  build  perfect  hexagonal 
cells,  showing  that  a  solitary  Avasp  will  build  regular  hexagons.  Nor  is  the 
question  settled  yet,  and  whether  it  is  ever  settled  or  not,  will  make  little  material 
difference  as  far  as  the  bees  are  concerned,  for  they  will  go  on  coustructing  their 
cells  as  nature  has  taught  them,  and  not  bothering  their  little  brains  with  such 
knotty  aud  perplexing  questions.  Wyman,  in  a  late  paper,  states  that  they  are  not 
geometrically  hexagonal,  and  so  we  will  leave  it. 

The  cells  are  of  different  sizes,  according  to  the  use  that  is  to  be  made  of  them. 
Drone  cells  are  one-fifth  larger  than  those  of  the  working  bee,  and  the  honey  cells, 
likewise  larger,  are  formed  either  by  enlarging  the  brood  cells,  or  adding  to  them, 
or  by  constructing  an  entirely  new  comb. 

In  the  tropics  the  honey-bee  is  replaced  by  the  Melipouas  and  the  Trigonas.  They 
"are  minute,  stingless  bees,  living  in  colonies,  often  of  immense  extent.  The  cells 
of  Melipona  are  hexagonal,  like  those  of  the  hive  bee,  and  nearly  as  regular.     The 
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honey  cells,  however,  are  irregular,  the  cavities  being  larger  and  holding  about  half 
as  much  honey  as  a  cell  of  the  humble  bee.  Many  species  of  Melipona  build  in  the 
hollow  trunks  of  trees,  others  in  banks  ;  some  suspend  their  nests  from  branches  of 
trees,  while  one  species  constructs  its  nest  of  clay. 

The  nest  of  Trigona  is  generally  made  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees  ;  the  comb 
is  coai-se  and  dark  colored,  and  the  cells  merely  irregular  shaped  cavities,  some  of 
them  quite  large  and  holding  a  tablespoonful  of  honey. 

Of  humble  bees,  which  are  the  nearest  allies  to  the  hive  bee,  there  are  over  forty 
species  in  North  America.  Putnam  gives  their  natural  history  as  follows:  The 
queen  awakes  in  early  Spring  from  her  Winter's  sleep,  under  the  leaves  and  moss, 
and  selecting  a  place  for  her  nest,  generally  in  the  abandoned  nest  of  the  field 
mouse,  under  sod  or  in  stumps,  and  immediately  collects  a  small  amount  of  pollen 
mixed  with  honey,  deposits  in  it  from  seven  to  fourteen  eggs,  gradually  adding  to 
the  pollen  mass  until  the  first  brood  is  hatched.  Without  waiting,  however, 
'  for  one  brood  to  hatch  before  laying  the  eggs  for  another,  as  soon  as  food  enough 
has  been  collected,  she  lays  the  eggs  for  a  second.  When  the  larvse  are  capable 
of  motion,  they  commence  feeding  upon  the  pollen  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
and  gradually  separating,  push  their  way  in  various  directions,  eating  as  they  pro- 
gress, and  increasing  in  size  quite  rapidly,  soon  making  large  cavities  in  the  pollen 
mass.  On  attaining  their  full  size,  they  spin  a  silken  wall  about  them,  which  the 
old  bees  strengthen  by  covering  it  with  a  thin  layer  of  wax,  which  soon  hardens, 
thus  forming  a  cell.  After  the  first  brood  of  workers  appear,  they  supply  the  colony 
with  pollen  and  honey,  while  the  queen  attends  to  her  duties  at  home.  About  the 
middle  of  Summer  eggs  are  deposited,  producing  both  small  females  and  males. 
All  eggs  laid  after  the  first  of  July  produce  the  large  females,  or  queens,  and  the 
males  being  still  in  the  nest,  it  is  presumed  the  queens  are  impregnated  at  this 
time,  as  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather  all  except  the  queens,  of  which  there  are 
several  in  each  nest,  die. 

A  neat  little  architect  is  the  Carpenter  bee,  Xylocopa  Carolina,  which  has  the 
power  of  boring  perfectly  symmetrical  tunnels,  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  into  solid 
wood,  generally  an  old  fence  post  or  dead  limb,  or  branch,  or  in  some  similar  situa- 
tion. We  took  a  very  fine  nest  last  Summer,  which  had  been  made  in  a  young 
cedar,  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  tunnel  was  over  eighteen  inches  in  length,  about 
half  an  inch  across,  and  was  as  smooth  as  though  done  with  a  regular  carpenter's 
tool. 

In  constructing  her  "  home,"  the  mother  bee,  after  selecting  the  place  to  begin, 
bores  straight  into  the  wood  for  about  an  inch,  and  thus,  turning  at  right  angles, 
her  course  is  descending,  the  insect  boring  only  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  a  day, 
passing  the  chips  out  backward  as  she  progresses.  Often  two  or  three  tunnels  are 
formed  in  the  same  piece  of  wood.  After  getting  the  tube  deep  enough,  she  collects 
together  a  mass  of  pollen  at  the  bottom  of  the  burrow,  in  which  is  deposited  an  egg ; 
a  floor  of  chips,  etc,  is  then  built  over  it,  and  another  pollen  mass  and  egg 
deposited  upon  this.  Another  floor  is  laid  in  like  manner,  and  so  on  until  the  whole 
tube  is  filled. 

Another  bee  that  builds  a  dainty  nest  is  the  leaf-cutting  bee,  as  it  is  called, 
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(^Megachile)  which,  after  selecting  a  building  spot,  generally  in  hollow  stems,  or  like 
cavities,  or  under  boards,  repairs  to  the  nearest  rose  bush  and  standing  upon  a  leaf 
•with  her  scissors-like  jaws,  she  cuts  out  a  circular  disk  from  the  leaf,  and  flying  to 
the  place  selected  for  her  "  home,"  begins  building  a  thimble-shaped  nest  or  tube, 
which,  when  complete,  is  closed  at  one  end.  In  this  she  places  a  mass  of  pollen, 
deposits  an  egg,  and  after  cutting  a  few  more  circles  from  the  rose  leaves,  she  closes 
up  the  mouth  and  begins  another,  which  is  completed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
•which  fits  against  the  end  of  the  first,  as  one  thimble  would  fit  into  another.  One 
of  these  bees  has  been  known  to  construct  thirty  of  these  cells  in  one  place,  and  of 
course  as  each  one  was  supplied  with  pollen  enough  to  last  the  future  tenant  yet 
unhatched  through  its  life  as  a  helpless  larvae  or  grub.  We  cannot  but  appreciate 
her  endeavors  to  live  a  useful  life,  and  give  her  a  long  credit  mark  for  the  example 
she  leaves  to  bee  generations  that  will  come  after  her. 


AnsMrers  to  Correspoadents. 

Orange  Scale  Insect. — E.  M.,  Tampa,  Fla. — The  diseased  limb  of  lemon  tree, 
forwarded  by  you  for  examination,  has  been  examined,  and  we  pronounce  it  a  bad 
case  of  orange  scale. 

This  insect  is  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  those  interested  in  orange  culture, 
at  one  time  almost  affecting  the  destruction  of  the  entire  orange  groves  of  Florida. 
The  "  scale,"  or  Coccus,  as  it  is  seen  upon  the  tree,  when  examined  through  &  mag- 
nifier, presents  the  appearance  of  a  tiny  half-shell,  long  and  narrow,  sometimes 
curved,  pressed  close  down  upon  the  bark.  This  is  the  case  that  protects  the  female 
scale  insect.  The  insect  itself  is  soft  and  fleshy,  varying  in  color  from  yellowish  to 
pink,  most  probably  according  to  age,  and  is  provided  with  a  sucking  tube,  by 
means  of  which  it  subsists  upon  the  sap  of  the  plant. 

The  eggs  are  deposited  within  the  shell,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty,  and 
hatching,  in  a  few  days,  the  insects  leave  the  maternal  shell,  and  wander  about, 
finally  to  fix  themselves  upon  some  tender  part  of  the  tree,  and  there  to  remain.  In 
this  stage  they  resemble  small  mites,  having  six  legs  however,  while  the  true  mites 
have  eight  H  is  the  best  time  to  destroy  them  when  they  are  in  this  soft  and  un- 
protected condition,  and  the  remedy  that  seems  to  have  succeeded  best  with  Mr. 
Glover,  who  experimented  several  years  in  Florida,  was  Peruvian  Guano  mixed 
with  soap-suds,  aud  applied  two  or  three  times  a  week  for  several  weeks,  when  the 
insects  were  first  hatching,  in  the  Spring. 

In  planting  new  trees,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  free  from  scales^ 
or  a  whole  grove  may  be  infected  from  one  diseased  tree. 


Mr.  Thos.  P.  James,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the  State  of  Georgia,  in  a 
recent  report,  notes  an  encouraging  degree  of  progress  in  husbandry,  and  attri- 
butes it  largely  to  the  influence  for  good  exerted  by  the  teachinp  and  eflTorts  of 
the  Patrons.  The  Commissioner  remarks,  very  justly,  that  "  if  the  Order  of  Patrons 
of  Husbandry  never  accomplished  anything  more  than  to  impress  upon  our  farmers 
the  very  important  lessons  of  raising  their  own  supplies,  aud  of  paying  as  they  go, 


their  labors  will  not  be  in  vain. 
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Do  Varieties  of  Animals  or  Plants  "Wear  Out  in    Course 
of  Time,  or  Tend  to  Wear  Out? 


This  question  in  as  far  as  it  relates  to  vegetable  life  and  the  practical  issues 
which  are  involved,  may,  in  its  simplest  form,  be  stated  thus :  Will  varieties  of 
plants  propagated  from  buds,  by  division,  grafts,  tubers,  and  the  like,  necessarily  dete- 
riorate and  die  out  f     Is  there  any  inherent  cause  why  they  should  come  to  an  end? 

This  matter  was  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  discussion  among  horticulturists 
some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  in  which  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  the  great  English 
farmer,  was  the  principal  champion  on  the  affirmative  side,  whilst  Lindley, 
DeCandolle,  Downing,  and  other  high  authorities,  were  inclined  to  opposite  views. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  adduce  satisfactory  proof  to  sustain  either  side  of  the 
question.  The  periods  of  time  during  which  comparison  may  be  made  of  the  vigor 
and  healthfulness  of  certain  varieties  must  be  long.  Then  there  are  other  causes  at 
work  whose  influence  must  be  determined,  such  as  change  of  climate  or  soil,  the 
increase  of  noxious  insects,  or  of  parasitic  fungi,  and  many  others.  In  illustra- 
tion, our  native  Catawba  and  Isabella  Grapes  may  be  cited.  They  have  been 
propagated  for  over  half  a  century  by  buds  and  grafts,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  they  are  wearing  out.  If  they  fail  now  to  produce  as  heavy  crops  as 
formerly,  and  are  oftener  aff*ected  by  rot  and  mildew,  they  only  do  what  grafts 
from  later  seedlings  are  doing,  where  want  of  vigor  cannot  be  attributed  to  old  age. 

Professor  Gray  has  lately,  in  a  paper  on  this  subject,  given  a  summary  of  the 
matter  as  it  now  stands ;  and  whilst  reviewing  the  arguments  pro  and  co7i  in  con- 
cise form,  presents  some  additional  facts,  the  results  of  later  investigations,  which 
may  change  the  aspect  of  the  case,  and  open  a  wide  field  for  discussion  from  a 
stand  point  which  the  earlier  writers  never  occupied.  New  elements  in  the  problem 
have  risen  since  the  discussion  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  these  may  very 
materially  aflTect  the  decision. 

The  question  in  its  new  form  may  be  thus  stated :  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  non-sexically  propagated  varieties  or  species,  (those  which  increase  from  buds, 
grafts,  tubers,  bulbs,  etc.)  are  endowed  with  less  powers  of  duration  than  those  sexually 
propagated  {viz.  by  seed)  f 

On  this  we  have  no  direct  proof  one  way  or  the  other.  But  there  is  a  philo- 
sophical argument,  says  Professor  Gray,  "  which  tells  strongly  for  some  limitation 
of  the  duration  of  non-sexually  propagated  forms,  one  that  probably  Knight  never 
thought  of,  but  which  we  should  have  expected  recent  writers  not  to  overlook. 
\yhen  Mr.  Darwin  announced  the  principle,  that  cross-fertilization  between  the 
individuals  of  a  species  is  the  plan  of  nature,  and  is  practically  so  universal  that 
it  fairly  sustains  his  inference,  that  no  hermaphrodite  species  continually  self- 
fertilized,  would  continue  to  exist,  he  made  it  clear  to  all  who  apprehend  and 
receive  the  principle,  that  a  series  of  plants  propagated  by  buds  only,  must  have 
a  weaker  hold  of  life  than  a  series  reproduced  by  seed,  for  the  former  is  the  closest 
kind  of  close  breeding.  Upon  this  ground  such  varieties  may  be  expected  ulti- 
mately to  die  out,  but  '  the  mills  of  the  gods  grind  so  exceedingly  slow,'  that  we 
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cannot  say  that  any  particular  grist  has  been  actually  ground  out  under  human 
observation.  If  it  be  asked  how  the  asserted  principle  is  proved  or  made  probable, 
we  can  here  merely  say  that  the  proof  is  wholly  inferential ;  but  the  inference  is 
drawn  from  such  a  vast  array  of  facts  that  it  is  well  nigh  irresistible.  It  is  the  legiti- 
mate explanation  of  those  arrangements  in  nature  to  secure  cross-fertilization  in  the 
species,  either  constantly  or  occasionally,  which  are  so  general,  so  varied  and 
diverse ;  and,  we  may  add,  so  exquisite  and  wonderful,  that  once  propounded,  we 
see  that  it  must  be  true.  What  else,  indeed,  is  the  meaning  and  use  of  sexual 
reproduction?  Not  simply  increase  in  numbers,  for  that  is  otherwise  effectually 
provided  for  by  budding  propagation  in  plants,  and  many  of  the  lower  animals. 
There  are  plants,  indeed,  of  the  lower  sort,  in  which  the  whole  multiplication  takes 
place  in  this  way,  and  with  great  rapidity.  These  also  have  sexual  reproduction, 
but  in  it  two  old  individuals  are  always  destroyed  to  make  a  single  new  one. 
Here  propagation  diminishes  the  number  of  individuals  fifty  per  cent.  Who  can 
suppose  that  such  a  process  as  this,  and  that  all  the  exquisite  arrangements  for 
cross-fertilization  in  hermaphrodite  plants,  do  not  subserve  some  most  important 
purpose  ?  How  and  why  the  union  of  two  organisms,  or  generally  of  two  very 
minute  portions  of  them,  should  reinforce  vitality  we  do  not  know,  and  can  hardly 
conjecture ;  but  this  must  be  the  meaning  of  sexual  reproduction. 

*'  The  conclusion  of  the  matter  from  the  scientific  point  of  view  is,  that  sexually 
propagated  varieties  or  races,  although  liable  to  disappear  through  change,  need 
not  be  expected  to  wear  out,  and  there  is  no  proof  that  they  do ;  also,  that  uou- 
sexually  propagated  varieties,  though  not  liable  to  change,  may  theoretically  be 
expected  to  wear  out,  but  to  be  a  very  long  time  about  it." 

The  practical  issue  involved  in  the  discussion  arises  from  the  apparently  diseased 
condition  of  many  of  the  old  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  have  long 
been  in  cultivation,  and  the  inference  from  this  fact  that  they  are  "  wearing  out.'' 
But  the  grapes,  pears,  Irish  potatoes,  etc.,  of  the  younger  seedlings  are  as  liable  to 
disease  as  those  of  the  older.  Indeed,  Knight  took  the  extreme  view,  that  plants 
propagated  by  grafts  and  cuttings  would  not  survive  the  natural  term  of  the  life  of  the 
seedling  tree  from  ivhich  they  ivere  originally  taken.  In  refutation  of  this,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  cite  examples  of  certain  of  the  oldest  plants  cultivated  in  this  way, 
such  as  the  weeping  willow,  Jerusalem  artichoke,  and  many  of  the  older  fruits 
which  are  known  to  have  existed  for  several  centuries.  That  species  of  plants,  as 
well  as  animals,  in  the  course  of  long  periods,  have  their  rise,  culmination  and 
decline,  we  learn  from  geological  researches  into  the  past  history  of  the  earth,  but 
the  question  here  is  altogether  a  different  one,  and  concerns  cultivated  or  domes- 
ticated varieties  only,  and  those  j)ropagated  by  buds,  (or,  in  other  words,  by 
division  and  continuation  of  the  original,  identical,  individual  plant.)  Are  these 
in  the  way  to  die  out  on  account  of  their  age,  or  any  inherent  limit  of  vitality? 

If  cross-fertilization  between  the  individuals  of  species  is  a  i)lan  of  nature, 
judging  from  the  diverse  and  varied  arrangements  in  flowering  plants  to  secure 
that  end,  may  we  not  equally  suppose  that  the  increase  and  multiplication  of 
species  by  creeping  root-stalks,  layers,  tubers,  bulbs,  etc.,  is  also  a  plan  of  nature? 
These  are  the  two  modes  of  increase,  by  seeds  and  by  buds,  sexual  and  non-sexual ; 
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aad  it  \s  a  well  known  law,  that  when  one  mode  is  used,  the  other  becomes  mostly 
obsolete.  Plants  uon-sexually  proi)agated  rarely  perfect  seed.  Nut-grass,  Ber- 
muda grass,  sweet  potatoes,  sugar-cane,  (at  least  out  of  the  tropics,)  and  many 
othei-s  may  be  cited.  Even  in  a  state  of  nature,  there  are  many  things  which 
increase  and  multiply  mostly  in  this  way — such  as  strawberries,  blackberries,  poten- 
tillas,  and  many  of  the  bulbous  and  tuberous  rooted  plants,  and  those  which  have 
creeping  underground  stems  and  throw  off  suckers.  Farmers  who  have  had  to  do 
with  uut-grass,  and  Bermuda  grass,  of  late  years,  see  no  diminution  of  vigor,  and 
yet  they  multiply  altogether  by  the  non-sexual  mode. 

From  the  Darwinian  stand-point,  the  chief  significance  of  sexual  propagation 
lies  in  the  creation  of  a  new  being  with  its  inherent  tendency  to  variation,  and  greater 
or  less  aptitude  for  the  surroundings  and  conditi(ms  in  which  it  may  be  placed  on 
the  road  to  higher  development.  Nature  is  prolific  of  resources  and  bountiful  in 
operation,  and  may  we  not  believe  that  both  modes  of  propagation  enter  into  her 
plans  for  the  healthy  and  constant  increase  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  life? 

Aiken,  S.  a  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  H.  W.  KAVENEL. 

Patrons  of  Husbandry  and    Agricultuf^al  Societies. 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina. 

Our  ancient  and  honorable  Society  signalized  its  seventy-sixth  anniversary,  cele- 
brated on  the  14th  of  January,  by  an  amount  of  important  practical  work,  which 
shows  that  three-quarters  of  a  century  has  not  diminished  its  vitality,  or  impaired 
its  efficiency.  We  hope  that  a  constant  infusion  of  young  blood  will  keep  its  vigor 
for  many  long  years  fully  up  to  its  present  standard,  and  that  its  centennial  supper 
will  gather  around  its  boards  many  who  now  share  its  labors,  though  we  be  no 
longer  among  them. 

The  Horticultural  Garden  and  Pleasure  Ground,  or  Park,  proposed  and  dis- 
cussed at  previous  meetings,  has  been  decided  upon,  and  a  committee  authorized  to 
purchase  a  site,  and  at  once  prepare  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  Society 
thereon.  Charleston  has  long  needed  such  a  park,  and  we  are  sure  our  citizens 
generally  will  gladly  aid  the  Society  in  the  great  work  it  has  undertaken. 

In  addition  to  this  a  proposition  was  brought  befoi'e  the  meeting  for  the  organi- 
zation of  a  Joint  Stock  Company,  auxiliary  to  the  Society,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  Stock  Farm,  near  the  city,  for  the  breeding  and  raising  of  improved 
breeds  of  animals,  and  to  serve  as  a  rural  resort  for  the  membera.  A  resolution 
Avas  adopted  appointing  a  committee  to  take  this  matter  into  consideration  and 
report.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  practical  co  operation  in  agriculture  which 
should  be  well  considered,  and  the  plan,  if  found  practicable,  speedily  carried  out. 

A  report  proposing  a  plan  to  secure  the  refunding  of  the  Cotton  Tax  was  also 
adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  published.  Much  other  business  was  also  transacted. 
Dr.  A.  B.  Ro.se  was  re-elected  President,  and  A.  Baron  Holmes  was  elected  Secretary. 

"  There  is  life  in  the  old  land  yet,"  and  in  the  Agricultural  Society  of  South 
Carolina. 
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Our  Welcome  to  the  National  Grange. 

O,  Brothei-s  true,  who  proudly  bear 

The  Golden  Plough  on  field  of  green, 
And  Sisters  Avho  the  Rose  Badge  wear 

And  glory  in  the  Sickle's  sheen  ; 
From  all  the  land — from  far  and  near — 

One  mystic  "  Sign  "  alluring  all, 
One  guiding  Star  has  brought  ye  here, 

Obedient  to  the  "'  Master's  "  call ; — 
So  welcome,  welcome,  Patrons  free, 

To  our  fair  "  City  by  the  Sea !  " 

And,  come  ye  from  the  great  Northwest, 

Or  from  far  ofi"  Pacific  slopes. 
From  where  Canadian  meadows  rest 

'Neath  Winter's  shroud  with  spring-time  hopes. 
From  bleak  New  England's  frost  bound  streams, 

From  homes  in  central  vallies  dear, 
Or  where  Floridian  sunshine  gleams. 

The  same  warm  "  Grip  "  we  give  ye  here ; — 
So  welcome,  welcome,  Patrons  free. 

To  our  fair  "  City  by  the  Sea !  " 

"We  ope  the  "  Gates  "  of  Heart  and  Home, 

To  all  who  give  the  "  Signal  "  true. 
And  with  our  sacred  "  Pass- words  "  come, 

Their  pledge  fraternal  to  renew. 
"  We  know  no  North,  no  South,  no  East, 

No  West,"  within  the  Grange's  walls  ; 
No  strangers  at  the  "  Harvest  Feast," 

But  Brothers,  Sisters,  in  our  halls  ; — 

Then  welcome,  welcome.  Patrons  free. 

To  our  fair  "  City  by  the  Sea !  " 

D.  H.  JACQUES. 

Ashley  Grange,  No.  1,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


The  Dangers  and   the  Duties  of  the  Hour. 

Our  noble  Order  has  now  reached  a  period  in  its  development,  in  which  no  dan- 
ger from  the  direct  attacks  of  hostile  forces  outside  its  gates  need  be  apprehended. 
We  are  too  strong  in  numbers,  and  too  well  fortified  in  the  truthfulness  of  our 
principles  and  the  justice  of  our  cause,  to  fear  even  the  most  formidable  combina- 
tions of  our  foes.  Our  dangers  are  now  internal,  and  our  duties  lie  in  watchfully 
guarding  against  them. 
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Our  first  and  greatest  danger  is  internal  discord.  This  our  enemies,  who  see  the 
uselessness  of  an  open  attack  upon  our  serried  lines,  will  be  active  enough  in  secret- 
ly fomenting.     If  we  are  so  unwise  as  to  phiy  into  their  hands,  we  are  lost. 

Our  growth  has  been  unprecedentedly  rapid.  An  immense  body  of  men  and 
women,  hitherto  comparatively  isolated,  and  totally  unaccustomed  to  co-operative 
action,  have  been  drawn  together  into  an  organization,  wisely  planned  and  admirable 
in  its  design  ;  but  necessarily  imperfect  in  its  working  parts,  as  everything  of  the 
kind  must  be,  in  the  beginning.  In  consequence,  there  will  be  more  or  less  disap- 
pointment and  dissatisfaction,  and  a  disposition,  on  the  part  of  some,  to  compl  ain  of 
and  perhaps  resist  the  edicts  of  State  and  National  Granges.  Local  and  perso! 
nal  jealousies,  unless  vigilantly  guarded  against,  will  also  bring  matters  of  discord 
into  our  ranks.  Wisdom  and  prudence  alone  can  save  us  from  disaster  in  this 
direction. 

The  most  solemn  obligations  bind  us  in  fraternal  relations  with  each  other 
throughout  the  whole  Order,  and  fidelity  is  the  crowning  virtue  of  the  Patron.  To 
guard  ourselves  against  the  elements  of  discord,  we  have  but  to  bear  these  obliga- 
tions in  mind,  cultivate  faith,  hope  and  charity,  practice  forbearance,  and  exercise 
patience,  trusting  to  time  to  remedy  what  seem  to  us  imperfections  and  wrongs. 
Let  these  principles  be  constantly  inculcated  in  every  Grange,  and  whatever  differ- 
ences may  arise,  there  will  be  no  discord. 

A  second  source  of  lurking  danger  may  be  found  in  the  political  and  semi- 
political  questions  which  agitate  the  country.  These  questions  often  come  up  in 
such  disguises  that,  unless  we  are  exceedingly  careful,  we  shall  find  ourselves,  as  an 
organization,  involved  in  the  complications  of  party  strife,  in  spite  of  our  Constitution 
and  our  Declaration  of  Purposes.  Brothers,  hang  up  conspicuously  in  every 
Grange  this  warning — 

Beware  of  Politico  and ,  Politicians  ! 

"We  are  making  war  upon  Rings  and  Monopolies  outside  of  our  gates.  We  must 
not  forget  that  human  nature  is  the  same  within  the  Order  as  elsewhere,  and  that 
while  we  are  crushing  combinations  that  are  swindling  and  oppressing  us,  there 
may  be  danger  that  designing  men,  who  have  found  their  way  within  the  gates, 
will  try  to  subvert  the  organization  to  the  furtherance  of  their  own  personal  ends, 
by  creating  offices  and  inaugurating  movements  calculated  to  give  themselves  posi- 
tion and  emolument  at  the  expense  of  the  fraternity.  We  hope  there  are  not 
many  such  fiilse  friends  among  us,  but  if  there  be  any,  they  should  be  watched. 

Another  danger  to  which  we  are  exposed,  comes  from  presence  among  us  of 
well  meaning  and  able,  but  somewhat  visi^ry  and  unpractical  members,  who 
w^ll  earnestly  urge  upon  the  Order  the  undertaking  of  various  enterprises  not 
properly  within  its  scope,  and  whose  prosecution  would  lead  to  vexatious  complica- 
tions and  ultimate  ruin.  There  are  many  things  too,  for  which,  though  perfectly 
legitimate  as  Grange  work,  the  time  has  not  arrived.  We  must  not  attempt  too 
much,  but  "  make  haste  slowly."  We  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  at  present,  in  the 
way  of  perfecting  our  organization  and  discipline.  Without  harmony,  unity,  and 
that  drill  or  training  which    will  enable   us  to  act  in  efficient  concert,  our  numbers 
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will  only  become  an  element  of  weakness.     With  them,  our  power  and  permanence 
are  assured. 

We  do  not  speak  as  an  alarmist,  for  we  have  full  faith  in  the  triumph  of  our 
principles,  and  believe  that  the  dangers  we  have  hinted  at,  and  othei-s  which  may 
lie  in  our  way,  need  but  to  be  seen  to  be  avoided  or  overcome.  Our  words  are  but 
the  friendly  warning  of  one  who  has  the  good  of  the  Order  deeply  at  heart. 


The  National  Grange  in  Charleston. 

We.  have  said  in  previous  numbers  all  that  it  seemed  necessary  or  desirable  to 
.say  in  regard  to  the  meeting  of  the  National  Grange,  now  close  at  hand.  Our  local 
organization  (Ashley  Grange,  No.  1)  generously  aided  by  our  fellow-citizens  out- 
side of  our  gates,  has  done  what  it  could  in  the  way  of  preparations  to  make  the 
sojourn  among  us  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  from  abroad,  comfortable  and  pleasant. 
Had  our  means  been  equal  to  our  good  will,  we  should  have  done  far  more.  Our 
welcome,  however,  is  not  the  less  hearty  because  our  hands  are  not  filled  with 
greenbacks.  Hospitality  is  not  measured  by  its  munificence,  but  by  its  sincerity, 
warmth  and  heartiness,  and  in  these  qualities  our  proud  old  historic  city  never  fails. 
Brothers  of  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and  the  West,  we  tender  you  the  Pat- 
ron's "  Grip"  in  cordial  welcome. 
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.No. 


Name. 


Post   Office. 


County. 


Master. 


Secretary. 
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319 
320 
321 
322 
323 
324 
325 
326 
327 
328 
329 
330 


Magnolia. 

Black  Swamp. 

Spring  Hill. 

Mount  Pleasant. 

Lynchburg. 

Hendersonville. 

Millbrook. 

Swift  Creek. 

Edi.sto. 

Bull  Swamp. 

Willow  Hollow. 

Buck  Head. 

Folks 


Camden 

Robertville. 

Camden. 

Laurens  C.  H 

Lvncliburg. 

White  Hall. 

Wind.sor. 

Camden. 

Orangeburg. 

Orangeburg. 

Blackville. 

Midway. 

Midwav- 


Kershaw. 

Beaufort 

Kershaw. 

Laurens. 

Sumter. 

Colleton. 

Aiken. 

Kershaw. 

Orangeburg. 

Orangeburg. 

Orangeburg. 

Colleton. 

Colleton. 


K  E.  Sill. 
J.  H.  Robert,  Sr. 
L.  M.  Smith. 
W.  L.  Cunningham. 
J.  J.  Du  Rant. 
E.  S.  P.  Bellinger. 
.James  L.  Davis. 
W.  A.  Ancrum. 
Henry  Livingston. 
J.  H."  Hydrick. 
J.  H.  Morgan. 
J.  W.  Colson. 
G.  Varn. 


E.  B.  Cureton. 

Jno.  K.  Garnett. 

E.  M  Lee. 

Wade  H.  Henderson. 

A.  W.  DuRant. 

Thos.  E.  Boynton. 

T.  M.  Mixon. 

S.  Boykin. 

F   B.  Livingston. 

Wm.  T.  Knotts. 

J.  D.  Knotts.   , 

Robt.  Jones. 

A.  S.  Varn. 


Laureiu,  January  12th,  1874. 


JOHN  A.  BARKSDALE,  L.  S.  G. 


The  National  Grange,  we  are  told,  has  the  sum  of  seventy-one  thousand  dollars 
invested  in  the  United  States  bonds,  which  is  held  as  a  reserve  fund  in  case  of  great 
distress  among  the  members  of  the  Order.  There  was  drawn  from  this  fund  in 
the  Spring  about  three  thousand  dollars  for  Louisiana's  overflowed  districts,  and 
equally  as  large  a  sum  was  given  to  the  farmers  of  the  West,  whose  crops  were 
destroyed  by  the  grasshoppers.  Every  Subordinate  Grange  should  have  a  fund  to 
be  reserved  for  similar  use  among  its  members,  in  case  of  individual  loss  or  suflfer- 
ing,  and  for  the  assistance  of  widows  and  orphans. 
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Grange  Notes  and  Memoranda. 

Souih  Carolina  State  Grange. 
The  South  Carolina  State  Grange  will  commence  its  annual  session  at  Columbia, 
on  Wednesday,  the   17th  of  February,  1875.     It  will   be,  for  several  reasons,  the 
most  important  meeting  it  has  ever  held. 

North  Carolina  State   Change. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the   North  Carolina  State  Grange  has  been  postponed  to 
March  3d,  1875,  as  we  are  informed  by  Bro.  G.  W.  Lawrence,  Secretary. 

Ashley   Grange,  No.  1,  Charleston. 
The  officers  elected  and  installed  for  the  year  1875  are  :  E.  L.  Roche,  W.  M. ; 
Zimmerman  Davis,  0.  ;  D.  H.  Jacques,  L. ;  J.  D.  Aiken,  S. ;  Ellison  A.  Smythe, 
A.  S. ;  Dr.  H.  Pinckney,   Chaplain ;  W.  L.  Daggett,  Secretary  ;  H.  A.   DeSaus- 
sure,  Treasurer;  C.  Camraer,  G.  K. 

Lowndesville  Grange,  No.  6,  Abbeville  County,  S.  G. 
The  following  named  persons  have  been  elected  officers  of  the  Lowndesville 
Grange :  Dr.  R.  S.  Beckham,  W.  M. ;  J.  P.  Young,  Overseer ;  L.  C.  Mauldin, 
Lecturer;  E.  White,  Chaplain;  J.  T.  Baskin,  Steward ;  J.  P.  Pritchard,  Secretary  ; 
J.  C.  Carlile,  Assistant  Steward ;  J.  B.  LeRoy,  Treasurer ;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Carlile, 
Ceres ;  Mrs  J.  B.  LeRoy,  Pomona ;  Miss  Sue  White,  Flora ;  Miss  Alice  Baskin, 

L.  A.  S. 

Greenwood  Grange,  No.  9,  Greenivood,  S.  G, 

At  the  annual  election  held  in  Greenwood  Grange,  No.  9,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  :  A.  M.  Aiken,  Master ;  G.  M.  Jordan,  Overseer ;  Peter  McKeller, 
Lecturer ;  Rev.  John  McLees,  Chaplain  ;  Joseph  L.  Hughy,  Steward  ;  E.  J  Plow- 
den,  Assistant  Steward ;  James  Baily,  Treasurer ;  W.  K.  Blake,  Secretary ;  V. 
Hughy.  G.  K. ;  Mrs.  A.  M.  Aiken,  L.  A.  S. ;  Mrs.  Jane  Bell,  Ceres ;  Mrs.  G.  M. 
Jordan,  Flora ;  Mre.  J.  L.  Hughey,  Pomona. 

Dominick  Grange,  No.  304. 

Dominick  Grange  has  elected  for  the  present  year  J.  B.  Fellers,  W.  M ,  and 
James  C  Banks,  Secretary.  We  are  indebted  for  the  information  to  A.  M.  Domi- 
nick, Secretary  pro  tern. 

Providence  Grange,  No.  115. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  Providence  Grange,  No.  1 15,  Orangeburg  County,  held 
December  4th.  1874,  Mr.  D.  K.  Norris  was  elected  W.  M.  (address  Holly  Hill 
Postoffice,  S. C),  and  Dr.  F.  W.  Dautzler,  Secretary  (address  Vance's  Ferry  Post- 
office,  S.  C.) 

Bethel  Grange,  No.  88,  Newberry  C  H.,  S.  C 

The  following  officers  have  been  elected  for  the  present  year :  J.  C.  S  Brown, 
W.  M. ;  A.  W.  Higgins,  Secretary.     Postoffice,  Newberry,  C  H.,  S.  C. 
Enoree  Grange,  No.  191,  Laurens  County,  S.  C 

Officers  elected  for  1875 :  C.  L.  Fiske,  W.  M.,  Postoffice,  Scuffleton,  Laurens 
County,  S.  C  ;  J.  W.  Peterson,  Secretary,  Postoffice,  Tylersville,  Laurens  County, 
S.  C. 
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Miscellaneous    Correspondence  and  Notices. 

Onions. — A  Profitable  Crop. 

Editor  of  Rural  Carolinian  :  Agricultural  efforts  put  forth  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  different  crops,  with  a  view  to  profit,  are  very  unlike  in  results ;  so  that 
while  one  crop  may  prove  very  remunerative,  others  may  be  much  less  so.  It  is 
therefore  sometimes  a  wise  economy  to  arrange  for  the  cultivation  of  the  best  grow- 
ing, and  best  paying  crops,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  ultimate  as  well  as  imme- 
diate results  must  be  considered  and  anticipated. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  condition  of  the  soil  is  to  be  taken  into 
account ;  if  a  crop  is  grown  that  returns  a  large  profit,  but  at  the  same  time  the  soil 
is  rapidly  deteriorating,  then  the  real  substantial  profit  is  very  much  reduced.  The 
farmer  should  at  all  times  be  anxiously  inquiring  as  to  the  continued  fertility  of  his 
soil,  and  unless  he  feels  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  all  the  time  improving,  even  under 
culture,  he  must  remain  ignorant  as  to  the  real  profit  of  his  undertaking,  because 
it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  estimate  the  degree  of  deterioration  of  a  soil.  Neither 
should  the  farmer  be  deceived  by  another  course  ;  that  of  expending  his  energies, 
and  applying  his  fertilizers  to  some  particular  crop,  whereby  large  returns  result, 
with  an  improvement  of  the  soil,  but  at  the  expense  of  all  other  portions  of  the 
farm.  This  has  been  too  painfully  illustrated  in  the  New  England  States  in  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco,  in  which  the  better  portions  of  the  farm  have  been  used  to 
grow  this  crop  exclusively.  In  a  great  many  instances,  large  sums  have  been  derived 
from  the  crop,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  no  great  advan- 
tage was  derived,  and  in  fact,  in  many  cases  the  man  with  a  large  crop,  was  less 
independent  than  one  who  carried  on  mixed  farming,  for  the  reason,  that  unless 
there  is  an  immediate  sale,  which  is  not  always  the  case,  the  means  for  purchasing 
grains,  etc.,  not  being  at  hand,  while  the  individual  who  has  grown  a  variety  of 
crops,  if  one  fails  to  sell  is  on  hand,  with  others,  and  obtains  his  cash  or  goods  in 
exchange. 

There  are  some  crops  for  which  there  is  always  a  demand,  and  which  do  well 
with  a  moderate  manuring,  year  after  year,  that  are  well  calculated  to  occupy  spare 
moments  of  time,  and  can  be  grown  in  pieces  of  land  somewhat  inaccessible  to  the 
growth  of  other  crops.  There  are  always  some  small  tracts  on  New  England 
farms  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  such  crops  as  can  be  cared  for  at  odd 
spells,  and  the  crop  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  state  of  things  is  the  onion.  While 
there  are  portions  of  Connecticut  in  which  they  are  grown  by  the  acre,  very  many 
of  the  farmers  of  the  State  put  out  small  patches  here  and  there  which  would 
otherwise  be  unoccupied.  Taking  all  the  seasons  through,  and  it  has  been  profitable 
to  raise.  To  the  uninitiated  it  is  attended  with  some  perplexities  and  vexations,  all 
of  which  vanish  with  a  little  experience.  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
give  the  mode  of  procedure  in  growing  the  crop,  but  to  give  the  profits  on  a  small 
piece  of  ground  last  season.  The  amount  of  ground  was  only  seventeen  and  seven- 
tenths  rods.     The  value  of  manure  employed,   estimated,  exhaustion,  SI. 65  ;  seed, 
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$1.00  ;  interest  ou  land  and  taxes,  SI. 00  ;  value  of  labor,  reckoned  at  $1.75  per  day, 
$17.35 — making  the  whole  expense  $21.00.  The  quantity  grown  upon  this  piece 
of  ground  was  seventy  bushels,  or  in  the  proportion  of  six  hundred  and  thirty  two 
bushels  per  acre.  These  sold  for  $119.75,  leaving  an  actual  profit  of  $98.75,  or  in 
the  proportion  of  $836.00  per  acre.  The  whole  time  spent  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  crop  and  harvesting,  was  about  nine  and  one-half  days.  Deducting  value  of 
exhausted  manure,  of  labor,  value  of  seed,  and  rent  of  land,  from  gross  proceeds, 
leaves  8112.20;  the  value  of  ninety-four  hours'  labor  or  $1,225  per  hour,  being 
$12.25  per  day  of  ten  hours,  with  which  very  many  farmers  would  be  satisfied. 
Such  crops  in  a  small  way,  whose  cultivation  being  at  odd  moments,  assist  very 
much  in  making  up  the  profits  of  our  farms. 

Columbia,  Comi.,  December,  1874.  WILLIAM  H.  YEOMANS. 


Sheep  and  Turnips.— A  Letter  to  Mr.  Howard. 


Mr.  C.  W.  Howard — Dear  Sir  :  I  saw  a  few  days  since,  in  the  Atlanta  Herald,, 
from  a  correspondent  of  the  Chronicle  and  Sentinel,  an  account  of  an  experi- 
ment of  yours  in  the  business  of  sheep  raising.  1st.  He  states  that  you  planted  six 
acres  of  "turnips,  of  the  Flat  Dutch  variety,  between  the  1st  and  10th  of  Septem- 
ber. I  would  ask  if  the  Ruta  Baga  is  not  superior  as  to  yield  and  to  nutritive  prop- 
erties ?  I  have  planted  the  latter  variety  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle 
of  August,  yielding  most  abundantly.  Again,  the  correspondent  states,  "  The 
phosphate  was  dropped  in  the  furrow  where  the  seed  was  sowed  with  a  drill."  I 
would  be  pleased  to  know  if  you  put  the  seed  immediately  on  the  phosphate  ?  My 
custom  has  been  to  run  furrows  two  and  a  half  feet  apart,  in  which  I  place  the 
fertilizer,  list  on  it,  throwing  up  a  small  ridge,  upon  which  I  open  a  light  drill,  sow 
the  seed  and  rake  or  roll  them  in. 

I  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  article,  that  I  at  once  resolved  to  follow  in  your 
footsteps,  as  near  as  I  was  able,  in  restoring  my  worn  out  lands.  Having  a  porta- 
ble fence  on  hand,  I  divided  off  a  section  of  my  patch  and  turned  upon  it  my  little 
flock  of  forty-five  half  grade  Spanish  Merinoes,  mostly  ewes ;  by  sunset  they  had 
eaten  up  every  leaf  and  root.  A  bad  spell  of  weather  coming  on  that  evening,  I 
took  them  out  and  placed  them  in  the  lot  under  shelter.  The  next  morning  there 
were  two  lambs  dropped,  the  first  this  season.  The  weather  continuing  bad,  I  still 
kept  them  up,  feeding  on  fodder  and  oats.  The  following  morning  there  were 
three  more  lambs.  I  have  since  kept  them  ofi"  the  turnips,  from  the  fact  that  the 
ground  has  been  too  wet,  but  strange  to  say,  there  has  been  no  more  lambs  since 
the  morning  of  the  1st  inst  Two  out  of  my  five  lambs  have  died,  whether  from 
premature  birth  or  bad  weather  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know.  The  latter  has  been  quite 
sufficient.  But  I  have  just  read  an  extract  from  a  recently  published  article  by  J. 
J.  Mechi,  the  famous  English  farmer:  "  He  carefully  avoids  mangolds  before  lamb- 
ing, and  feeds  sparingly  on  turnips.  He  rarely  gives  roots  to  his  breeding  animals 
before  parturition,  they  contain  so  much  common  salt,  potash  and  soda.  He  quotes 
Robinson,  a  noted  veterinary  surgeon,  as  saying  that  when  breeding  ewes  are  fed 
large  quantities  of  turnips,  abortion  is  apt  to  result." 

Now,  sir,  our  winter  flocks  consist  principally  of  breeding  ewes,  hence  our  win- 
tering them  exclusively  on  turnips  would  prove  disastrous.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
have  your  experience  on  this  subject.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  what 
breed  you  are  raising.     I  like  the  Merino  for  several  good  points,  but  keep  the 
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South  Dowu  for  the  table,  and  desire  to  get  iuto  that  stock  If  you  can  inform 
me  where  I  can  procure  a  buck  and  the  probable  cost,  I  would  be  much  obliged  to 
you.  Yours  respectfully,  JNO.  McINTOSH  KELB. 

Sunny  Side  P.  O.,  M.  &  W.  R.  R. 

REPLY. 

The  Ruta  Baga  is  certainly  the  most  nutritious  of  the  turnip  family.  But  the 
seed  must  be  sown  early.  I  have  usually  sown  turnips  after  wheat  or  oats,  and 
have  then  been  compelled  to  use  earlier  varieties.  More  than  one  half  of  my  pres- 
ent turnip  field  is  planted  in  the  Flat  Dutch,  and  the  rest  in  the  Norfolk  Globe. 
The  latter  I  much  prefer,  as  the  sheep  pull  up  and  waste  the  former. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Mechi  is  new  to  me,  so  far  as  concerns  my  observations 
and  reading  of  English  practice.  I  have  never  known  abortion  in  ewes  produced 
by  their  eating  turnips.  However,  I  will  observe  closely  this  year,  as  I  have  sixty 
thorough-bred  Merino  and  forty  grade  ewes  folded  on  turnips. 

Our  correspondent  will  find  a  full  discussion  of  this  whole  subject  of  sheep  and 
turnips  in  the  last  August  No.  of  this  Journal. 

A  number  of  advertisements  of  South  Down  Sheep  can  be  found  in  each  issue 
of  the  Country  Gentleman.  I  know  of  none  for  sale  at  the  South.  The  Merino  is 
certainly  our  sheep.  C.  W.  H. 


Another  Portable  Fence. 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  Formerly  I  used  a  portable  cowpen 
made  in  the  following  manner,  viz :  the  posts  were  of  three  by  three  scantling,  cut 
five  feet  long  ;  the  laths  were  three  by  one  or  three  by  three-quarters ;  one  post  at 
each  end,  and  the  other  in  the  middle ;  the  braces  were  also  five  feet  long,  but  of 
three  by  one  laths.  A  hole  was  bored  in  the  top  of  both  post  and  brace,  but  that 
in  the  brace  was  a  little  larger  than  that  in  the  post,  and  they  were  coupled  by  a 
pin  with  a  head  or  an  iron  bolt,  so  that  the  brace  folded  iuto  the  side  of  the  post 
and  the  fence  was  easily  carried  in  a  wagon.  As  an  improvement  I  would  suggest 
that  the  braces  should  be  about  one  foot  longer  than  the  posts,  and  the  top  rail 
nailed  on  to  the  braces  above  the  posts,  and  that  the  posts  instead  of  being  one  at 
each  end  and  another  in  the  middle,  one  should  be  nailed  five  feet  from  each  end 
of  the  laths,  thus  requiring  only  two  posts  to  each  panel  instead  of  three,  and  if, 
as  suggested  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Howard,  the  corner  panels  have  the  laths  on  one 
end  cut  longer  at  top  than  at  the  bottom,  good  corners  would  be  made. 

There  is  a  very  simple  aud  ingenious  wrought  iron  post,  suitable  for  either  a 
movable  or  stationary  fence,  made  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Nichols,  of  Beaufort,  requiring  no 
holes  to  be  dug  for  settling  them,  unless  it  is  preferred  to  set  them  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  crow  bar,  the  lower  end  being  sharp  pointed,  to  be  driven  into  the  ground 
and  the  rails  laid  side  by  side  on  the  cross  bars  without  nailing.  The  great  ob- 
jection is  first  the  cost,  but  the  parts  probably  might  be  cast,  and  therefore  cost  much 
less,  and  last  even  longer.  ROBT.  CHISOLM. 
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Some  Practical  Suggestions  on  Reform. 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  I  have  fouud  it  very  difficult  at  the 
age  of  sixty  to  change  the  habits,  customs,  and  manners  of  many  years.  To  ''accept 
the  situation"  may  be  very  easy  to  some,  but  it  is  not  so  with  all. 

If,  however,  we  wish  to  prosper,  (which  means  succeed  in  our  business)  we  must 
come  right  up  to  the  demands  of  the  times — make  Qur  own  fires,  black  our  own 
boots  and  groom  and  saddle  our  own  hoi"ses.  Now  I  have  been  trying  to  break 
myself  in  without  the  necessity  of  a  driver,  but  have  failed,  like  Occident,  in  the 
great  California  race  for  $6,000.  He  could  beat  Fullerton's  time  when  driven  on 
the  track  privately,  but  when  he  had  to  perform  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  specta- 
tors he  broke  from  the  track  and  lost  the  race.  It  is  just  so  with  some  of  our  best 
men.  They  champ  the  bit  and  curb  that  restrains  them,  and  submit  with  impa- 
tience to  indignities  too  numerous  to  mention  ;  but  to  make  our  own  fires  when  the 
wood  is  cut  and  convenient  for  us,  and  to  black  our  own  boots,  is  easy  enough.  I 
have  a  Reverend  friend  who  frequently  visits  me,  who  prefers  to  polish  his  own 
boots  to  having  a  servant  to  do  it,  and  carries  his  brush  with  him  for  that  purpose. 
I  have  always  noticed  that  it  is  a  good  sign  to  see  a  man  ride  a  fat,  sleek,  well 
groomed  horse,  and  show  a  clean  pair  of  boots  or  shoes,  and  the  young  man  who 
manifests  a  pride  in  such  matters  is  sure  to  succeed. 

Broad  River,  S.  C.  HENRY  WILSON. 

The  Pyraeantha  Again. 

Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  I  observe  your  remarks  on  page  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight,  under  heading  "  The  Fence  Problem  and  Pyraeantha." 
I  can  show  in  Oxford,  Miss.,  at  the  residence  of  the  late  Col.  Thos.  E.  B.  Pegues, 
(a  native  of  South  Carolina)  a  plant  that  he  assured  me  was  on  the  place  when  he 
bought,  in  1857,  now  seventeen  years  ago.  This  Pyraeantha  plant  has  never  been 
pruned  or  worked  about,  and  I  am  certain  no  animal  that  is  not  of  the  elephant 
order  would  attempt  but  once  to  go  through  it.  It  is  ten  feet  in  diameter  by  seven 
or  eight  feet  high,  thus  proving,  without  pruning  or  culture,  it  will  make  a  hedge 
even  if  plants  be  eight  or  ten  feet  apart. 

There  are  other  plants  in  town  that  are  somewhat  shaded,  that  will  do  this,  yet 
none  as  fine.  I  have  seen  hedges  below  Natchez,  say  lat.  31°,  Vicksburg,  lat  32°, 
at  Memphis,  lat.  34°,  that  were  ample  for  protection  of  any  ordinary  stock.  1  have 
seen  near  Montgomery,  Ala.,  a  hedge,  not  perfect,  but  were  growing  really  fine  ; 
also  near  N.  O.  R.  R.,  in  Mississippi,  within  a  few  miles  of  Louisiana  line  lat. 
31°.  This  also  not  perfect,  grass  in  it,  I  suppose  neglect  at  start.  I  never  saw  dead 
plants  except  on  one  place,  and  that  across  a  place  where  seemingly  earth  had 
gathered  from  wash,  and  this  the  only  instance  to  cause  doubt,  yet  on  the  same 
place  there  is  not  far  from  this  spot  a  beautiful  hedge. 

I  own  no  plants,  for  sale  or  otherwise.  The  widow  of  a  friend  who  did  good 
service  in  the  late  war,  living  in  Arkansas,  whom  I  never  saw,  sells  at  fifteen  dollars 
per  one  thousand,  boxed  and  put  on  steamer.  M.  W.  PHILIPS. 
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Chicken  Cholera. — A  Preventive  and  Cure. 


Editor  OF  THE  Rural  Carolinian  :  I  send  you  a  valuable  recipe  for  chicken 
or  duck  cholera — valuable  because  it  is  the  result  of  the  practice  aud  experience 
of  a  Southern  housewife,  and  not  copied  from  other  papers. 

It  is  to  be  used  in  the  spring  as  a  preventive,  and  on  the  appearance  of  the  dis- 
ease, as  a  cure.  Begin  in  April,  and  give  a  tablespoonful  of  salts — either  Epsom  or 
Glauber— mixed  with  a  quart  of  meal  or  grist,  Avetted  to  the  consistency  of  mush  ; 
this  is  to  be  given  every  day  for  a  week,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  poultry 
colony,  and  to  be  repeated  every  three  or  four  weeks  until  the  dangerous  summer 
season  has  passed.  MRS.  C. 

Information    Asked  For. 


Building  with  Concrete. — Mr  T.  B.  Gilbert,  Oakley,  La.,  having  read  Colonel 
Aiken's  account  of  the  house  he  built  with  flint  stones  and  mortar,  desires  to  know 
if  the  same  kind  of  walls  could  be  made  of  brick  bats  aud  mortar,  and  if  they  could 
be  as  substantial  and  durable  as  the  walls  built  of  flint  stone  ?  "  We  have,"  he 
adds,  "  no  rock  of  any  kind  here,  but  I  think  I  can  get  enough  brick  bats  to  con- 
struct the  wails  of  a  house  similar  to  the  one  described  by  Colonel  Aiken ,  if  they 
will  answer  the  purpose."  Will  Colonel  Aiken  please  answer  this  inquiry  in  the 
Rural  Carolinian,  and  greatly  oblige  Mr.  Gilbert.  In  the  meantime,  though 
having  no  experience  in  such  building,  we  will  add  that  we  have  seen  durable  con- 
crete houses  constructed  with  pebbles  and  broken  stones  of  almost  every  kind,  com- 
bined with  the  mortar,  showing  that  flint  is  not  essential,  and  that  probably  the 
brick  bats  properly  broken  up  would  answer  the  purpose. 

Market  Gardeninc/  in  the  South. — A  correspondent  writing  from  Port  Royal,  S. 
C,  a.sks  for  information  in  reference  to  the  best  kinds  of  vegetables  to  grow  fur 
Northern  markets,  the  mode  of  cultivation  found  best  for  each,  and  how  they  are 
prepared  and  shipped.  Will  some  of  our  Charleston  Truck  Farmers  give  their 
experience  ? 


Information  Offered. 


How  to  Cure  the  Long  Moss. — Our  green  moss  (Tillandsia  u^ueoides)  is  best  and 
most  quickly  prepared  by  being  simply  boiled  for  a  short  time,  then  dried  and 
beaten  to  get  rid  of  the  vegetable  outer  coating.  Prepared  in  this  way,  it  is  much 
cleaner  than  when  prepared  by  the  common  process  of  rotting  in  mud  or  in  a 
hog  pen. 

Insectivorous  Plants — It  will  not  diminish  the  interest  in  these  plants  to  know 
that  one  family  of  them,  the  Sarraeenia,  is  probably  our  very  best  remedy  for  indi- 
gestion. If  the  root  be  chewed,  or  if  they  be  put  in  a  bottle  (as  much  as  can  be 
conveniently  got  in)  and  then  the  bottle  be  filled  with  whiskey,  or  other  spirits,  and 
a  tablespoonful  of  this  tincture  taken  in  a  little  water,  it  will  immediately  relieve  a 
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fit  of  iudigestion,  without  causing  any  apparent  action  of  any   kind  beyond  the 
relief. 

Tanyah  Roots  vs.  Tanyah  Tops. — From  the  disappointment  of  your  Orangeburg 
correspondent  "  B,"  I  suppose  that  he  must  have  planted  his  crop  on  dry,  sandy 
land.  I  raised  a  plenty  of  them  on  a  cleared  cypress  pond,  about  five  miles  below 
the  village  during  the  war.  If  he  wishes  to  grow  them  successfully,  let  him  try 
them  in  a  rich,  damp  soil,  say  in  his  neighborhood,  in  a  part  of  a  cypress  pond, 
where  the  black  gum  grows  freely,  and  not  dig  until  after  the  tops  have  been  killed 
by  the  frost.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  none  to  send  him,  as  I  have  here  no 
land  suitable  for  their  growth.  E.  C. 


General  Notices  and  Acknowledgments. 


O,  ye  writers  for  the  press  in  general,  and  for  the  Rural  Carolinian  in  par- 
ticular, please  study  and  practice  the  art  of  condensation!  Give  us  your  facts 
and  thoughts  in  the  most  compact  form  possible.  Our  space  is  limited.  There  are 
many  interests  to  be  promoted  and  a  great  number  of  subjects  to  be  discussed. 
Many  have  something  to  say,  and  we  wish  to  give  all  a  hearing.  We  can  not  do 
this,  if  each  must  have  four  or  five  pages  on  which  to  "  spread  himself."  Give  us 
short  articles  and  we  shall  be  able  to  find  room  for  all  of  them,  and,  what  is  equally 
essential  to  their  usefulness,  they  will  he  read,  while  a  large  proportion  of  readers 
will  "  skip  over  long  pieces." 


Bro.  John  G.  Drew  (Worthy  Lecturer  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Grange,)  has 
achieved  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  writer  on  finance.  His  pamphlets  on  "  Our 
Currency  as  It  Is  and  as  It  Should  Be,"  "  A  Financial  Catechism,"  and  "  Repu- 
diate the  Repudiators,"  have  had  a  wide  circulation  ;  and  now  comes  "  Our  Money 
Muss,  a  History  of  Greenbacks  and  Five-twenty  Bonds,"  which  we  are  inclined  to 
think  will  create  a  sensation.  In  regard  to  financial  theories,  we  are  utterly  un- 
qualified to  give  an  opinion.  All  we  know  about  money  is  that,  with  us,  it  is  hard 
to  get  and  harder  to  keep.  Bro.  Drew  is  doubtless  more  fortunate,  and  we  have  a 
good  deal  of  faith  that  whatever  he  says  about  it  is  true.  Henry  G.  Hinton  & 
Co.,  744  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  publish  "  Our  Money  Muss." 

Messrs.  Briggs  &  Bro.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have  laid  the  Rural  Carolinian 
under  obligations  by  means  of  a  very  acceptable  collection  of  desirable  bulbs, 
among  which  were  some  remarkably  fine  hyacinths.  The  donors  will  be  remem- 
bered vyith  gratitude  when  the  blossoms  appear.  Those  who  desire  bulbs  or  seeds 
for  Spring  planting  will,  if  our  experience  has  not  misled  us,  get  good  ones  by 
addressing  as  above. 


The  New  York  South  speaking  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  says  :  "  It  is  one  of 
our  most  welcome,  useful  and  agreeable  '  maga  '  friends  and  gives  ample  evidence 
of  its  continued  progress  and  usefulness.  Its  contents  are  very  uumei-ous  and  reveal 
their  authorship  in  many  distinguished  Southern  names.     We  have  often  had  occa- 
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sion  to  draw  upon  its  pages  ;  and  for  the  interest  of  all  concerned,  we  are  especially 
glad  to  note  that  the  several  departments,  including  everything  from  agriculture  to 
literature,  show  evidence  of  conscientious  care."  We  appreciate  the  compliment 
the  more,  because  the  South  is  not  given  to  indiscriminate  "  puffery." 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  H.  F.  Andrews,  of  the  Washington,  Ga.,  Gazette, 
some  empty  bolls  of  "  Anderson's  Extra  Prolific  Long  Staple  Cotton  "  which  show 
the  tendency  to  clustei'^very  strongly  developed  and  indicate  its  prolific  character. 
It  is  claimed  for  this  cotton  that  it  has  a  longer,  finer,  more  silky  and  stronger  fibre 
than  any  other  upland  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States,  and  that  it  is  remarkably 
early.  As  we  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  variety,  we  can  only  refer 
to  the  statements  made  by  gentlemen  who  have  grown  it. 


Answers  to  Various  Inquiries. 

Refining  Cane  Sxigar. — S.  W.,  Concord,  Fla.'  To  describe  fully  the  process  of 
refining  the  crude  cane  sugar  would  require  too  much  space  for  this  department. 
In  fact,  there  are  several  processes,  and  the  proper  one  to  make  use  of  depends 
upon  circumstances.  The  simplest,  is  the  mechanical  process,  in  the  centrifugal  mill. 
To  extract  the  coloring  matter  and  make  a  perfectly  white  sugar,  it  is  necessary  to 
filter  it  in  solution,  through  beds  of  animal  charcoal,  (bone  black)  but  this  is 
seldom  done  except  in  large  manufactories.  We  should  be  glad  to  publish  an 
article  on  sugar  making  from  the  pen  of  some  one  who  has  had  the  necessary 
experience  to  fit  him  for  instructing  others. 

Taming  under  Pea  Vines,  etc. — S.  W.,  Concord,  Fla.  No  one-horse  plough  will 
effectually  turn  under  a  heavy  crop^of  pea  vines  or  weeds.  Where  the  crop  is 
light,  as  on  poor  land,  it  can  be  done.  A  two-horse  Brinley  plough  costs,  in 
Charleston,  eleven  dollars. 

Hydraulic  Rams. — "  Up  Country."  The  cost  of  putting  in  a  hydraulic  ram 
depends  upon  various  circumstances,  so  that  no  estimate  can  be  made  without  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  particulars.  The  cost  of  the  ram  itself  is  comparatively 
small.     In  some  cases  fifty  dollars,  or  even  lessjmight  cover  the  whole  expense. 

Weevils  in  Beans. — M.  L.  B.,  Orangeburg.  We  are  not  able  to  say  exactly  at 
what  degree  of  heat  the  germinating  power  of  beans  would  be  destroyed,  but  we 
think  the  boiling  point  would  be  too  hot  for  them.  In  our  climate,  exposure  to  the 
sun  in  summer  for  a  few  days,  spread  on  a  black  "waiter,"  or  other  black  surface, 
will  generally  kill  the  eggs  of  the  weevil,  without  destroying  the  vital  germ  of  the 
bean,  if  the  latter  be  well  ripened. 

Onions  from  the  Seed. — M.  L.  B.,  Orangeburg.  Yea,  "  black  onion  seed  "  may 
be  sown  with  success  from  August  to  October  inclusive,  under  favorable  conditions 
of  soil  and  season ;  but  iu  the  first  named  mouth  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  a 
"  stand." 
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Literature,  Science  and  Home  Interests. 


•   A  MORNING  SONG. 
I  wake  this  morn,  and  all  my  life 

Is  freshly  mine  to  live  ; 
The  future  with  sweet  promise  rife, 

And  crowns  of  joy  to  give. 

New  words  to  speak,  new  thoughts  to  hear, 

New  love  to  give  and  take  ; 
Perchance  new  burdens  I  may  bear, 

For  love's  own  sweetest  sake. 

New  hopes  to  open  in  the  sun, 

New  efforts  worth  the  will, 
Or  tasks  with  yesterday  begun 

More  bravely  to  fulfill. 

Fresh  seeds  for  all  the  time  to  be, 

Are  in  ray  hand  to  sow, 
Whereby,  for  others  and  for  me, 

Undreamed-of  fruit  may  grow. 

In  each  white  daisy  'mid  the  grass 

That  turns  my  foot  aside, 
In  each  uncurling  fern  I  pass, 

Some  sweetest  joy  may  hide. 

And  if,  when  eventide  shall  fall 

In  shade  across  my  way, 
It  seems  that  nought  my  thoughts  recall 

But  life  of  every  day  ; 

Yet  if  each  step  in  shine  or  shower 

Be  where  Thy  footstep  trod, 
Then  blessed  be  every  happy  hour 

That  leads  me  nearer  God. 

Chambers'  Journal. 


DESTINY  AND  A  BLUE  CLOAK. 


"  Agatha,  I  suppose  you  have  heard  the 
news  from  somebody  else  by  this  time  ?"  said 
her  L^ncle  Humi)hrey,  some  two  or  three 
weeks  later.  "  I  mean  what  Farmer  Lovill 
has  been  talking  to  me  about ' ' 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Agatha. 

"  He  wants  to  marry  ye  if  you  be  willing," 

"  O,  never,"  said  Agatha  with  dismav. 
"  That  old  man  !" 

"  Old  !  He's  hale  and  hearty  ;  and,  what's 
more,  a  man  very  well  to  do.  He'll  make 
you  a  comfortable  home  and  dress  you  up  like 
a  doll,  and  I'm  sure  you'll  like  that,  or  you 
baint  a  woman  of  woman  born." 

"  But  it  can't  be,  uncle  ! — other  reasons — " 

"What  reasons?" 

"Why,  I've  promised  Oswald  Winwood — 
years  ago !" 

"  Promised  Oswald  Winwood  years  ago, 
have  you  ?'' 


"  Yes ;  surely  you  know  it,  Uncle  Hum- 
phrev.  And  we  write  to  one  another  regu- 
larly'" 

"  Well,  I  can  just  call  to  mind  that  ye  are 
always  scribbling  and  getting  letters  from 
somewhere.  Let  me  see — where  is  he  now  ? 
I  quite  forget?" 

"  In  India  still.  Is  it  possible  that  you 
don't  know  about  him,  and  what  a  great  man 
he's  getting?  There  are  paragraphs  about 
him  in  our  paper  very  often.  The  last  was 
about  some  translation  from  Hindostani  that 
he'd  been  making.  And  he's  coming  home 
for  me." 

''  I  very  much  question  it.  Lovill  will 
marry  vou  at  once,  he  sayfl." 

"Indeed,  he  will  not."" 

"  Well,  I  don't  want  to  force  you  to  do  any- 
thing against  your  will,  Agatha,  but  this  is 
how  the  matter  stands.  You  know  I  am  a 
little  behindhand  in  my  dealings  with  Lovill 
— nothing  serious,  you  know,  if  he  gives  me 
time — but  I  want  to  be  free  of  him  quite  in 
order  to  go  to  Australia. 

"Australia?" 

"  Yes.  There's  nothing  to  be  done  here. 
I  don't  know  what  business  i8  coming  to — 
can't  think.  But  never  mind  that ;  this  is  the 
point :  if  you  will  marry  Farmer  Lovill,  he 
offers  to  clear  off  the  debt,  and  there  will  no 
longer  be  any  delay  about  my  own  marriage ; 
in  short,  away  I  can  go.  I  mean  to,  and 
there's  an  end  on't." 

"  What,  and  leave  me  at  home  alone?" 

"  Yes,  but  a  married  woman,  of  course. 
You  see  tiie  children  are  getting  big  now. 
John  is  twelve  and  Nathaniel  ten,  and  the 
girls  are  growing  fast,  and  when  I  am  mar- 
ried again  I  shall  hardly  want  you  to  keep 
house  for  me — in  fact,  I  must  reduce  our  fam- 
ily as  much  as  possible.  So  that  if  you  could 
bring  your  mind  to  think  of  Farmer  Lovill 
as  a  husband,  why  'twould  be  a  great  relief  to 
me  after  having  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  bringing  you  up.  If  I  can  in  that  way 
edge  out  of  Lovill's  debt  I  shall  have  a  nice 
bit  of  money  in  hand.'' 

"  But  Oswald  will  be  richer  even  than  Mr. 
Lovill,"  said  Agatha,  through  her  tears. 

"  Yes,  yes.  But  Oswald  is  not  here,  nor  is 
he  likely  to  be.     How  silly  you  be." 

"  Btit  he  will  come,  aud  soon,  with  his 
eleven  hundred  a  year,  and  all." 

"  I  wish  to  heaven  he  would.  I'm  sure  he 
might  have  you." 

''  Now,  you  promise  that,  uncle,  don't  you  ?" 
she  said,  brightening.  "  If  he  comes  with 
plenty  of  money  before  you  want  to  leave,  he 
shall  marry  me,  and  nobody  else." 

**  Ay,  if  he  comes.     But,  Agatha,  no  non- 
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sense.  Just  think  of  what  I've  been  telling 
you.  And  at  any  rate  be  civil  to  Farmer 
Lovill.  If  this  man  Winwood  were  here  and 
asked  for  ye,  and  married  ye,  that  wouhl  be  a 
very  ditierent  thing.  I  do  mind,  now,  that  I 
saw  something  about  him  and  hi.s  doings  in  the 
papers;  but  lie's  a  line  gentleman  by  thi.s 
time,  and  won't  think  of  stooping  to  a  girl 
like  you.  So  you'd  better  take  the  one  who 
is  ready  ;  old  men's  darlings  fare  very  well  as 
the  world  goes.  We  shall  be  off  in  nine 
months,  mind  ;  that  I've  settled.  And  you 
must  be  a  married  woman  afore  that  time,  and 
wish  us  good  bye  upon  your  husband's  arm." 
"  That  old  arm  couldn't  support  me." 
'*  And  if  you  don't  agree  to  have  him, 
you'll  take  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  out 
of  my  pocket ;  you'll  ruin  my  chances  alto- 
gether— ^that's  the  long  and  the  short  of  it." 
Saying  which  the  gloury  man  turned  his 
back  upon  her,  and  his  footsteps  became 
drowned  in  the  rumble  of  the  mill. 


VI. 


Nothing  so  definite  was  said  to  her  again  on 
the  matter  for  some  time.  The  old  yeoman 
hovered  round  her,  but,  knowing  the  result  of 
the  interview  between  Agatha  and  her  uncle, 
he  forebore  to  endanger  his  suit  by  precipi- 
tancy. But  one  afternoon  he  could  not  avoid 
saying,  "Aggie,  when  may  I  speak  to  you 
upon  a  serious  subject?" 

"  Next  week,"  she  replied,  instantly. 

He  had  not  been  prepared  for  such  a  ready 
answer,  and  it  startled  him  almost  as  much  as 
it  pleased  him.  Had  he  known  the  cause  of 
it  his  emotions  might  liave  been  different. 
Agatha,  with  all  the  womanly  strategy  she 
was  capable  of,  had  written  post-haste  to  Os- 
wald after  the  conversation  with  her  uncle, 
and  told  Lira  of  the  dilemma.  At  the  end  of 
the  present  week  his  answer,  if  he  replied 
with  his  customary  punctuality,  would  be  sure 
to  come.  Fortified  with  his  letter  she 
thought  .she  could  meet  the  old  man.  Oswald 
she  did  not  doubt. 

Nor  had  she  any  reason  to.  The  letter 
came  prompt  to  the  day.  It  was  short,  tender 
and  to  the  point.  Events  had  shaped  them- 
selves so  fortunately  that  he  was  able  to  say 
that  he  would  return  and  marry  lier  before  tlie 
time  named  for  the  family's  departure  for 
Queensland. 

She  danced  about  for  joy.  But  there  was  a 
postscript  to  the  eff'ect  tliat  slie  might  as  well 
keep  this  promise  a  .secret  for  tlie  pre««nt,  if 
slie  conveniently  could,  that  Jiis  intention 
might  not  become  a  public  talk  in  Cloton. 
Agatha  knew  tiiat  he  was  a  rising  and  aristo- 
cratic young  man,  and  saw  at  once  how  proper 
this  was. 

So  she  met  Mr.  Lovill  with  a  simple  flat  re- 
fusal, at  which  her  uncle  was  extremely  angry, 
and  her  disclosure  to  him  afterward  of  the  ar- 


rival of  the  letter  went  but  a  little  way  in 
pacifying  him.  Farmer  Lovill  would  put  in 
upon  him  for  the  debt,  he  said,  unless  she 
could  manage  to  please  him  for  a  short  time. 

"  I  don't  want  to  please  him,"  .«aid  Agatha. 
"It  is  wrong  to  encourage  him  if  I  don't 
mean  it." 

"  Will  you  behave  toward  him  as  the  Par- 
son advises  you?" 

The  Parson  !  That  was  a  new  idea,  and, 
from  her  uncle,  unexpected. 

"  I  will  agree  to  what  Mr.  Davids  advises 
about  my  mere  daily  behavior  before  Oswald 
comes,  but  nothing  more,"  she  said.  "  That 
is,  I  will,  if  you  know  for  certain  that  he's  a 
good  man,  who  fears  God  and  keeps  the  com- 
mandments." 

"  Mr.  Davids  fears  God,  for  sartin,  for 
he  never  ventures  to  name  him  outside  the 
pulpit ;  and  as  for  the  commandments,  'tis 
knowed  how  he  swore  at  the  church  restorers 
for  taking  them  away  from  the  chancel." 

"Uncle,  you  always  jest  when  I  am  se- 
rious." 

"  Well,  well !  at  any  rate  his  advice  on  a 
matter  of  this  sort  is  good." 

"  How  is  it  you  think  of  referring  me  to 
him?"  she  asked  in  perplexity;  ''you  so 
often  speak  slightingly  of  him." 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Humphrey,  with  a  faintly 
perceptible  desire  to  parry  the  question,  "  I 
have  spoken  roughly  about  him  once  now  and 
then  ;  but  perhaps  I  was  wrong.  Will  ve 
go?" 

"Yes,  I  don't  mind,"   she  said,  languidly. 

When  she  reached  the  Vicar's  study  Agatha 
began  her  story  with  reserve,  and  said  noth- 
ing about  the  correspondence  with  Oswald  ; 
yet  an  intense  longing  to  find  a  friend  and 
confidant  led  her  to  indulge  in  more  feeling 
than  she  had  intended,  and  as  a  finale  she 
wept.  The  genial  incumbent,  however,  re- 
mained quite  cool,  the  secret  being  that  liis 
heart  was  involved  a  little  in  another  direc- 
tion— one,  perhaps,  not  quite  in  harmony 
with  Agatha's  interests — of  which  more  anon. 

"  So  the  difficulty  is,"  he  said  to  her,  '•  how 
to  behave  in  this  trying  time  of  waiting  for 
Mr.  Winwood,  that  you  may  please  parties 
all  round  and  give  olJ'en.se  to  none" 

"  Yes,  sir,  that's  it,"  sobbed  Agatha,  won- 
dering how  he  could  have  realized  her  po- 
sition so  readily.  "  And  uncle  wants  to  go 
to  Australia." 

"One  thing  is  certain,"  said  the  Vicar; 
"you  must  not  hurt  the  feelings  of  Mr. 
Lovill.  Wonderfully  sensitive  man — a  man 
1  respect  much  as  a  godly  doer." 

"  Do  you,  sir  '/" 

"  I  do.     His  earnestness  is  remarkable." 

"  Yes,  in  courting." 

"The  cue  is:  treat  Mr.  Lovill  gently — 
gently  as  a  babe!  Love  opposed,  especially 
an  old  man's,  get's  all  the  stronger.  It  is 
your  policy  to  give  him  seeming  encourage- 
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ment,  and  so  let  his   feelings  expend   them- 
selves and  die  away." 

"  How  am  I  lo  ?     To  advise  is  so  easv." 
''  Not   by    acting    nntnitiifuUy,   of    course. 
You  say  your  lover  is  sure  to  come  back  be- 
fore vour  uncle  leaves  England." 
•'I' know  he  will." 

"  Then  pacify  old  Mr.  Lovill  in  this  wav  : 
Tell  him  you'll  marry  him  when  your  uncle 
wants  to  go,  if  Winwood  doesn't  come  for  yon 
before  that  time.  That  will  quite  content  Mr. 
Lovill,  for  he  doesn't  in  tiie  least  expect  O.s- 
wald  to  return,  and  you'll  see  that  his  perse- 
cution will  cease  at  once." 

"Yes;  I'll  agree  to  it,"  said  Agatha 
promptly. 

Mr.  Davids  had  refrained  from  adding  that 
neither  did  he  expect  Oswald  to  come,  and 
hence  his  advice.  Agatha  on  her  part,  too, 
refrained  from  stating  the  good  reasons  she 
had  for  the  contrary  expectation,  and  hence 
her  assent.  Without  the  last  letter  perhaps 
even  her  faith  would  hardly  have  been  bold 
enough  to  allow  this  palpable  driving  of  her 
into  a  corner. 

"  It  would  be  as  well  to  write  Mr.  Lovill  a 
little  note  saying  you  agree  to  what  I  have 
advised,"  said  the  Parson  evasively. 
"  I  don't  like  writing."' 

"There's  no  harm.  'If  Mr.  Winwood 
doesn't  come  I'll  marry  you,'  &c.  Poor  Mr. 
Lovill  will  be  content,  thinking  Oswald  will 
not  come  ;  you  will  be  content,  knowing  he 
will  come  ;  your  uncle  will  be  content,  being 
indifferent  which  of  two  rich  men  has  you 
and  relieves  him  of  his  difficulties.  Then,  if 
it  is  the  will  of  Providence,  you'll  be  left  in 
peace.  Here's  a  pen  and  ink;  you  can  do  it 
at  once." 

Thus  tempted,  Agatha  wrote  the  note  with 
a  trembling  hand.  It  did  really  seem  upon 
the  whole  a  nicely  strategic  thing  to  do  in  her 
present  environed  situation.  Mr.  Davids 
took  the  note  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  did 
not  wish  to  take  it  in  the  least,  and  placed  it 
on  the  mantel-piece. 

"I'll  send  it  down  to  him  by  one  of  the 
children,"  .said  Aggy,  looking  wistfully  at  her 
note  with  a  little  feeling  that  she  should  like 
to  have  it  back  again. 

"  Oh,  no,  it  is  not  necessary,"  said  her  pleas- 
ant adviser.  He  had  rung  the  bell  ;  the  ser- 
vant now  came,  and  the  note  was  sent  off  in  a 
trice. 

When  Agatha  got  into  the  open  air  again 
her  confidence  returned,  and  it  was  with  a 
mischievous  sense  of  enjoyment  that  she  con- 
sidered how  she  was  duping  her  persecutors 
by  keeping  .secret  Oswald's  intention  of  a 
speedy  return.  If  they  only  knew  what  a 
tirm  foundation  .she  had  for  her  belief  in  what 
they  all  deemed  but  an  improbable  contin- 
gency, what  a  life  they  would  lead  her;  how  ' 
the  old  man  would  worry  her  uncle  for  pay-  i 
ment,  and  what  general  confusion  there  would  I 


be.  Mr.  David's  advice  was  very  shrewd,  she 
thought,  and  she  was  glad  she  had  called  upon 
him. 

Old  Lovill  came  that  very  afternoon.  He 
was  delighted,  and  danced  a  few  bars  of  a 
hornpipe  in  entering  the  room.  So  lively 
was  the  antique  boy  that  Agaliia  was  rather 
alarmed  at  her  own  temerity  when  she  con- 
sidered what  was  the  basis  of  his  gayety  ;  wish- 
ing she  could  get  from  him  some  such  writing 
as  he  had  got  from  her,  that  the  words  of  her 
promise  might  not  in  any  way  be  tampered 
with,  or  the  conditions  ignored. 

"I  only  accept  you  conditionally,  mind," 
she  anxiously  said.  "  That  is  distinctly  un- 
derstood." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  yeoman.  "  I  am  not 
80  young  as  I  wa.s,  little  dear,  and  beggars 
musn't  be  choosers.  With  my  ra-ta-ta — say, 
dear,  shall  it  be  the  first  of  November?" 
"  It  will  really  never  be." 
"  But  if  he  doesn't  come,  it  shall  be  the  first 
of  November  ?" 

She  slightly  nodded  her  head. 
"Clk!— I  think   she  likes    me!"  said   the 
old  man  aside  to  Aggy's  uncle,  which  aside  was 
distinctly  heard  by  Aggy. 

One  of  the  younger  children  was  in  the 
room,  drawing  idly  on  a  slate.  Agatha  at  this 
moment  took  the  slate  from  the  child,  and 
scribbled  something  on  it. 

"Now  you  must  please  me  by  just  writing 
your  name  here,"  she  said  in  a  voice  of  play- 
ful indifference. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  said  Lovill,  looking  over  and 
reading.  "  '  If  Oswald  Winwood  comes  to 
marry  Agatha  Pollin  before  November,  I  agree 
to  give  her  up  to  him  without  objection.'  Well 
that  is  cool  for  a  young  lady,  under  six  feet, 
upon  my  word — hee-hee  !"  He  passed  the  slate 
to  the  miller,  who  read  the  writing  and  passed 
it  back  again. 

''Sign — just  in  courtesy,"  she  coaxed. 
"  I  don't  see  why" — 

"  I  do  it  to  test  your  faith  in  me ;  and  now 
I  find  you  have  none.  Don't  you  think  I 
should  have  rubbed  it  out  instantly  ?  Ah, 
perhaps  I  can  be  obstinate  too  !" 

He  wrote  his  name  then.  "  Now  I  have 
done  it,  and  shown  my  faith,"  he  said,  and  at 
once  raised  his  fingers  as  if  to  rub  it  out 
again.  But  with  hands  that  moved  like 
lightning  she  snatched  up  the  slate,  fiew  up 
stairs,  locked  it  in  her  box,  and  came  down 
again. 

"  Sonls  of  men — that's  sharp  practice,"  said 
the  old  gentleman. 

"  Oh,  it  is  only  a  whim — a  mere  memoran- 
dum," she  said.  "  You  had  my  promise,  but 
I  had  not  yours." 

"  Ise  wants  my  slate,"  cried  the  child. 
"Ill  buy  you  a  new  one,  dear,"  said  Agatha, 
and  soothed  her. 

When  she  had  left  the  room  old  Lovill 
spoke  to  her  uncle  somewhat  uneasily  of  the 
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event,  which,  childish  as  it  had  been,  dis- 
composed him  for  tlie  moment 

'•  Oh,  that's  nothing,"  said  Miller  PoUin  as- 
suringly  ;  "  only  play — only  play.  She's  a 
mere  child  in  nater,  even  now,  and  she  did  it 
only  to  tease  ye.  Why,  she  overheard  your 
whisper  that  you  thought  she  liked  ye,  and 
that  was  her  playful  way  of  punishing  ye  for 
your  confidence.  You'll  have  to  put  up  with 
these  worries,  farmer.  Considering  the  differ- 
ence in  your  ages,  she  is  sure  to  play  pranks. 
You'll  get  to  like  'em  in  time." 

"  Ay,  ay,  faith,  so  I  shall  !  I  was  always 
a  Turk  for  sprees! — eh,  Pollin  ?  hee-hee  1" 
And  the  suitor  was  merry  again. 


VII. 


Her  life  was  certainly  much  pleasante*" 
now.  The  old  man  treated  her  well,  and  wa'' 
almost  silent  on  the  subject  nearest  his  heart- 
She  was  obliged  to  be  very  stealthy  in  receiv- 
ing letters  from  Oswald,  and  on  this  account 
was  bound  to  meet  the  postman,  let  the 
weather  be  what  it  would.  These  transactions 
were  easily  kept  secret  from  people  out  of  the 
house,  but  it  was  a  most  difficult  task  to  hide 
her  movements  from  her  uncle.  And  one  day 
brought  utter  failure. 

"How's  this — out  already,  Agatha?"  he 
said,  meeting  her  in  the  lane  at  dawn  on  a 
foggy  morning.  She  was  actually  reading  a 
letter  just  received,  and  there  was  no  disguis- 
ing the  truth. 

"  I've  been  for  a  letter  from  Oswald." 

"  Well,  but  that  won't  do.  Since  he  don't 
come  for  ve,  you  must  think  no  more  about 
him." 

"  But  he's  coming  in  six  weeks.  He  fells 
me  all  about  it  in  this  rery  letter." 

"  What — really  to  marry  you  ?"  said  her 
uncle  incredulously. 

"  Yes,  certainly." 

"  But  I  hear  that  he's  wonderfully  well 
off." 

"  Of  course  he  is  ;  that's  why  he's  coming. 
•  He'll  agree  in  a  moment  to  be  your  surety  for 
the  debt  to  Mr.  Lovill." 

"  Has  he  said  so  ?" 

"Not  yet;  but  he  will." 

"  I'll  believe  it  when  1  see  him  and  he  tells 
me  so.  It  is  very  odd,  if  he  means  so  much, 
that  he  hev  never  wrote  a  line  to  me." 

"  We  thought — you  would  force  me  to  have 
the  other  at  once  if  he  wrote  to  you,"  she 
murmured. 

•'  Not  I,  if  he  comes  rich.  But  it  is  rather 
a  cock-and-bull  story,  and  since  he  didn't 
make  up  his  mind  before  now,  I  can't  say  I 
be  much  in  his  favor.  Agatha,  you  had  bet- 
ter not  say  a  word  to  Mr.  Lovill  about  these 
letters;  it  will  make  things  deuced  unpleas- 
ant if  he  hears  of  sucii  goings  on.  You  are 
to  reckon  yourself  bound  by  your  word. 
Oswald   won't  hold  water,  I'm  afeard.     But 


I'll  be  fair.  If  he  do  come,  proves  his  in- 
come, marries  ye  willy-nilly,  I'll  let  it  be, 
and  the  old  man  and  I  must  do  as  we  can. 
But  barring  that — you  keep  your  promise  to 
the  letter." 

"  That's  what'it  will  be,  uncle.  Oswald  will 
come." 

"  Write  you  must  not.  Lovill  will  smell 
it  out,  and  he'll  be  sharper  than  you  will 
like.  'Tis  not  to  be  supposed  that  you  are 
to  send  love-letters  to  one  man  as  if  nothing 
was  going  to  happen  between  ye  and  another 
man.  The  first  of  November  is  drawing 
nearer  every  day.  And  be  sure  and  keep 
this  a  secret  from  Lovill  for  your  own 
sake." 

The  more  clearly  that  Agatha  began  to  per- 
ceive the  entire  contrast  of  expectation  as  to 
issue  between  herself  and  the  other  party  to 
the  covenant,  the  more  alarmed  she  became. 
She  had  not  anticipated  such  a  narrowing  of 
courses  as  had  occurred.  A  malign  influence 
seemed  to  be  at  work  without  any  visible  hu- 
man agency.  The  critical  time  drew  nearer, 
and,  though  no  ostensible  preparation  for  the 
wedding  was  made,  it  was  evident  to  all  that 
Lovill  was  painting  and  papering  his  house 
for  somebody's  reception.  He  made  a  lawn 
where  there  had  existed  a  nook  of  refuse  ;  he 
bought  furniture  for  a  woman's  room.  The 
greatest  horror  was  that  he  insisted  upon  her 
taking  his  arm  one  day,  and  there  being  no 
help  for  it  she  assented,  though  her  distaste 
was  unutterable.  She  felt  the  skinny  arm 
through  his  sleeve,  saw  over  the  wry  shoulders, 
looked  upon  the  knobby  feet,  and  shuddered. 
What  if  Oswald  should  not  come  ;  the  time 
for  her  uncle's  departure  was  really  getting 
near.  When  she  reached  home  she  ran  up  to 
her  bedroom. 

On  recovering  from  her  dreads  a  little, 
Agatha  looked  from  the  window.  The  deaf 
lad  John,  who  assisted  in  the  mill,  was  quietly 
glancing  toward  her,  and  a  gleam  of  friend 
ship  passed  over  his  kindly  face  as  he  caught 
sight  of  her  form.  This  reminded  her  that 
she  had,  after  all,  some  sort  of  friend  close 
at  hand.  The  lad  knew  pretty  well  how 
events  stood  in  Agatha's  life,  and  he  was 
always  ready  to  do  on  her  part  whatever  lay 
in  his  power.  Agatha  felt  stronger,  and  re- 
solved to  bear  up. 


VIIL 

Heavens!  how  anxious  she  was  I  It  ac- 
tually wanted  only  ten  days  to  the  first  of 
November,  and  no  new  letter  had  come  from 
Oswald. 

Her  uncle  was  married,  and  Frances  was  in 
the  house,  and  the  preliminary  steps  for  emi- 
gration to  (Queensland  iiad  been  taken. 
Agatha  surreptitiously  obtained  newspapers, 
scanned  the  Indian  shipping  news  till  her 
eyes  ached,  but  all   to  no   purpose,  for    she 
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knew  nothinfif  either  of  route  or  vessel  by 
wliich  Oswald  would  return.  Pie  liad  men- 
tioned nothing  more  than  the  nioiith  of  his 
coming,  and  she  had  no  way  of  making  that 
single  scraj)  of  information  the  vehicle  for  ob- 
taining more. 

"  In  ten  day.s,  Agatha,"  said  tlie  old  farmer. 
"  There  is  to  he  no  show  or  fuss  of  any 
kind ;  the  wedding  will  be  quite  private,  in 
consideration  of  your  feelings  and  wishes. 
We'll  go  to  Church  as  if  we  were  taking  a 
morning  walk,  and  nobody  will  be  there  to 
disturb  you.  Tweedledee!"  He  held  up  his 
arm  and  crossed  it  with  his  walking  stick,  as 
if  he  were  playing  the  fiddle,  at  the  same  time 
cutting  a  caper. 

"  He  will  come,  and  then  I  slian't  be  able 
to  marry  yon,  even  th-th-though  I  may  wish 
to  ever  so  much,"  she  faltered,  shivering.  "  I 
have  promised  him,  and  I  musthave  him,  you 
know,  and  you  have  agreed  to  let  me." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Farmer  Lovill,  pleasantly. 
"  But  that's  a  misfortune  you  need  not  fear 
at  all,  my  dear  ;  he  won't  come  at  this  late  day 
and  compel  you  to  marry  him  in  spite  of 
your  attachment  to  me.  But,  ah — it  is  only 
ajoketoteaseme,  you  little  rogue!  Your  uncle 
says  so." 

"  Agatha,  come,  cheer  up,  and  think  no  more 
of  that  fellow,"  said  her  uncle  when  they 
chanced  to  be  alone  together.  "  'Tis  ridicu- 
lous, you  know.  We  always  knew  he  wouldn't 
come." 

The  day  passed.  The  sixth  morning  came, 
the  noon,  tlie  evening.  The  fifth  day  came 
and  vanished.  Still  no  .sound  of  Oswald. 
His  friends  now  lived  in  London,  and  there 
was  not  a  soul  in  the  parish,  save  herself, 
that  he  corresponded  with,  or  one  to  whom  she 
could  apply  in  such  a  delicate  matter  as  this. 

It  was  the  evening  before  her  wedding-day, 
and  she  was  standing  alone  in  the  gloom  of 
her  bedchamber  looking  out  on  the  plot  in 
front  of  the  mill.  She  saw  a  white  figure 
moving  below,  and  knew  him  to  be  the  deaf 
miller  lad,  her  friend.  A  sudden  impulse  ani- 
mated Agatha.  Sbe  had  been  making  des- 
perate attempts  during  the  last  two  days  to 
like  the  old  man,  and,  since  Oswald  did  not 
come,  to  marry  him  without  further  resist- 
ance, for  the  sheer  good  of  the  family  of  her 
uncle,  to  whom  she  was  indeed  indebted  for 
much  ;  but  had  only  got  so  far  in  her  efibrts  as 
not  to  positively  bate  him.  Now  rebellious- 
ness came  unsought.  The  lad  knew  her  case, 
and  upon  this  fact  she  acted.  Gliding  down 
stairs,  she  beckoned  to  him,  and,  as  they  stood 
together  in  the  stream  of  light  from  the  open 
mill  door,  she  communicated  her  directions, 
partly  by  signs,  partly  by  writing,  for  it  was 
difficult  to  speak  to  him  without  being  heard 
all  over  the  premises. 

He  looked  in  her  face  with  a  glance  of  con- 
federacy, and  said  that  he  understood  it  all. 
Upon  this  they  parted. 
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The  old  man  was  at  her  house  that  evening, 
and  when  she  withdrew  wished  her  good-by 
"  for  the  present  "  with  a  dozen  smiles  of 
meaning,  Agatha  had  retired  early,  leaving 
him  .still  there,  and  when  she  reached  her 
room,  instead  of  looking  at  the  now  dress  she 
was  supposed  to  be  going  to  wear  on  the  mor- 
row, busied  herself  in  making  up  a  small 
bundle  of  ordinary  articles  of  clothing.  Then 
she  extinguished  her  light,  lay  down  upon 
the  bed  without  imdressing,  and  waited  for  a 
preconcerted  time. 

In  what  seemed  to  her  the  dead  of  night, 
but  whifth  she  concluded  must  be  the  time 
agreed  upon — half-past  five — there  was  a  slight 
noise  as  of  gravel  being  thrown  against  her 
window.  Agatha  jumped  up,  put  on  her  bon- 
net and  cloak,  took  up  her  bundle,  and  went 
down  stairs  without  a  light  At  the  bottom 
she  slipped  on  her  boots,  and  passed  amid  the 
chirping  crickets  to  the  door.  It  was  un- 
barred. Her  uncle,  then,  had  arisen,  as  she 
had  half  expected,  and  it  necessitated  a  little 
more  caution.  The  morning  was  dark  as  a 
cavern,  not  a  star  being  visible  ;  but  knowing 
the  bearings  well,  she  went  cautiously  and  in 
silence  to  the  mill  door.  A  faint  light  shone 
from  insidt,  and  the  form  of  the  mill-cart  ap- 
peared without,  the  horse  ready  harnessed  to 
it.  Agatha  did  not  see  John  for  the  moment, 
but  concluded  that  he  was  in  the  mill  with  her 
uncle,  who  had  just  at  this  minute  started  the 
wheel  for  the  day.  She  at  once  slipped  into 
the  vehicle  and  under  the  tilt,  pulling  some 
empty  sacks  over,  as  it  hsd  been  previously 
agreed  that  she  should  do,  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  discovery.  After  a  few  minutes  of  suspense 
she  heard  John  coming  from  under  the 
wall,  where  he  had  apparently  been  stand- 
ing and  watching  her  safely  in,  and  mount- 
ing in  front,  away  he  drove  at  a  walking 
pace. 

Her  scheme  had  been  based  upon  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  of  mill  business  :  Thrice 
a  week  it  was  the  regular  custom  for  John  and 
another  young  man  to  start  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, each  with  a  horse  and  covered  cart,  and  go 
in  difierent  directions  to  customers  a  few  miles 
off,  the  carts  being  laden  overnight.  All  that 
she  had  asked  John  to  do  this  morning  was  to 
take  her  with  him  to  a  railway  station  about 
ten  miles  distant,  where  she  might  safely  wait 
for  an  up  train. 

How  will  John  act  on  returning — what  will 
he  say — how  Avill  he  excuse  himself  ?  she 
thought  as  they  jogged  along.  "John!"  she 
said,  meaning  to  ask  him  about  these  things  ; 
but  he  did  not  hear,  and  she  was  too  confused 
and  weary  after  her  wakeful  night  to  be  able 
to  think  consecutively  on  any  subject.  But 
the  relief  of  finding  that  her  uncle  did  not 
look  into  the  cart  caused  a  delicious  lull  in 
her,  and  while  listlessly  watching  the  dark 
gray  sky  through  the  triangular  opening  be- 
tween the  curtains  at  the  fore  part  of  the  tilt, 
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and  John's  elbow  projecting  from  the  folds  of 
one  of  them,  showing  where  he  was  sitting  on 
the  outside,  she  fell  asleep. 

She  awoke  after  a  short  interval— every- 
thing was  just  the  same — ^jog,  jog,  on  they 
went ;  there  was  the  dim  slit  between  the  cur- 
tains in  front,  and,  after  slightly  wondering 
that  John  had  not  troubled  himself  to  see 
that  she  was  comfortable,  she  dozed  again. 
Thus  Agatha  remained  until  she  had  a  clear 
consciousness  of  the  stopping  of  the  cart.  It 
aroused  her,  and  looking  at  once  through  a 
small  opening  at  the  back,  she  perceived  in 
the  dim  dawn  that  they  were  turning  right 
about;  in  another  moment  the  horse  was  pro- 
ceeding on  the  way  back  again. 

"John,  what  are  you.  doing?"  she  ex- 
claimed, jumping  up,  and  pulling  aside  the 
curtain  which  parted  them. 

John  did  not  turn. 

"  How  fearfully  deaf  he  is  !'  she  thought, 
"  and  how  odd  he  looks  behind,  and  he  hangs 
forward  as  if  he  were  asleep.  His  hair  is 
snow-white  with  flour  ;  does  he  never  clean 
it,  then  ?"  She  crept  across  the  sacks,  and 
slapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  John  turned 
then. 

"  Hee-hee,  my  dear!"  said  the  blithe  old 
gentleman  ;  and  the  moisture  of  his  aged  eye 
glistened  in  the  dawning  light,  as  he  turned 
and  looked  into  her  horrified  face.  "  It  is  all 
right ;  I  am  John,  and  I  have  given  ye  a  nice 
morning's  airing  to  refresh  ye  for  the  uncom- 
mon duties  of  to-day;  and  now  we  are  going 
back  for  the  ceremony — hee-hee  !" 

He  wore  a  miller's  smock-frock  on  this  in- 
teresting occasion,  and  had  been  enabled  to 
play  the  part  of  Jolin  in  the  episode  by  tak- 
ing the  second  cart  and  horse  and  anticipating 
by  an  hour  the  real  John  in  calling  her. 

Agatha  sank  backward.  How  on  earth  had 
he  discovered  the  scheme  of  escape  so  readi- 
ly ;  he,  an  old  and  b}'  no  means  suspicious 
man  ?  But  what  mattered  a  solution  !  Hope 
was  crushed,  and  her  rebellion  was  at  an  end. 
Agatha  was  awakened  from  thougiit  by  an- 
otlier  stopping  of  the  horse,  and  they  were 
again  at  the  mill-door. 

She  dimly  recoguized  lier  uncle's  voice 
speaking  in  anger  to  her  when  the  old  farmer 
handed  her  out  of  the  vehicle,  and  heard  the 
farmer  reply,  merrily,  that  girls  would  be 
girls  and  have  their  freaks,  that  it  didn't  mat- 
ter, and  that  it  was  a  pleasant  jest  on  this  aus- 
picious morn.  For  himself,  there  was  nothing 
he  had  enjoyed  all  his  life  so  much  as  a  prac- 
tical joke  which  did  no  harm.  Then  she  had 
a  sen.sation  of  being  told  to  go  into  the  house, 
have  some  food,  and  dres.s  for  her  marriage 
with  Mr.  Lovill,  aa  she  liad  promised  to  do 
on  that  day. 

All  tliis  she  did,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  be- 
came the  wife  of  the  old  man. 

When  Agatha  was  putting  on  her  bonnet 
in  the  dusk  that  evening,  for   she  would  not 


illuminate  her  ghastly  face  by  a  candle,  a  rust- 
ling came  against  the  door.  Agatha  turned. 
Her  uncle's  wife,  Frances,  was  looking  into 
the  room,  and  Agatha  could  just  discern  upon 
her  aunt's  form  the  blue  cloak  which  had 
ruled  her  destiny. 

The  sight  was  almost  more  than  she  could 
bear.  If,  as  seemed  likely,  this  effect  was 
intended,  the  trick  was  certainly  successful. 
Frances  did  not  speak  a  word. 

Then  Agatha  said  in  quiet  irony,  and  with 
no  evidence  whatever  of  regret,  sadness,  or 
surprise  at  what  the  act  revealed ;  "  And 
so  you  told  Mr.  Lovill  of  my  flight  this  morn- 
ing, and  set  him  on  the  track  ?  It  would  be 
amusing  to  know  how  you  found  out  my  plan, 
for  he  never  could  have  done  it  by  himself, 
poor  old  darling." 

"  Oh,  I  was  a  witness  of  your  arrangement 
with  John  last  night — that  was  all,  my  dear," 
said  her  aunt  pleasantly.  ''I  mentioned  it 
then  to  Mr.  Lovill,    and  helped    him  to  his 

joke  of  hindering  you You    remember 

the  van,  Agatha,  and  how  you  made  use  of 
my  name  on  that  occasion  years  ago,  now?" 

''  Yes,  and  did  you  hear  our  talk  that  night  ? 
I  always  fancied  otherwise." 

"  I  heard  it  all  It  was  fun  to  you  ;  what 
do  you  think  it  was  to  me — fim,  too  ? — to  lose 
the  man  I  longed  for,  and  become  the  wife  of 
a  man  I  care  not  an  atom  about  ?" 

"Ah,  no.  And  how  you  struggled  to  get 
him  away  from  me,  dear  aunt !" 

"  And  have  done  it,  too." 

"Not  you,  exactly.     The  Parson  and  fate." 

"Par-son  Davids  kindly  persuaded  you  be- 
cause I  kindly  persuaded  him,  and  persuaded 
your  uncle  to  send  you  to  him.  Mr.  Davids 
is  an  old  admirer  of  mine.  Now  do  you  see 
a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  Agatha?" 

Calmness  was  almost  insupportable  by 
Agatha  now,  but  she  managed  to  say:  "Of 
course  vou  have  kept  back  letters  from  Os- 
wald to'me?" 

"  No,  1  have  not  done  that,"  said  Frances. 
"But  I  told  Oswald,  who  landed  at  South- 
ampton last  night,  and  called  here  in  great 
haste  at  seven  this  morning,  that  you  had 
gone  out  for  an  early  drive  with  the  man  you 
were  to  marry  to-day,  and  that  it  might  cause 
confusion  if  he  remained.  He  looked  very 
pale,  and  went  away  again  at  once  to  catch 
the  next  London  train,  saying  something  about 
having  been  prevented  by  a  severe  illness  from 
sailing  at  the  time  he  had  promised  and  in- 
tended for  the  last  twelve  month." 

The  bride,  though  nearly  slain  by  the  news, 
would  not  flinch  in  the  presence  of  her  adver- 
sary. Stilling  her  quivering  flesh  she  said 
smiling:  "That  information  is  deeply  inter- 
esting, but  does  not  concern  me  at  all,  for  I 
am  my  husband's  thirling  now,  you  know,  and 
I  wouldn't  make  the  dear  man  jealous  for  the 
world."  And  she  glided  down  stairs  to  the 
chaiBc.  Thomas  Hardy. 
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A  WINTER  IN  RUSSIA. 

PART  I. 

"  Here  winter  reigna  in  glory — his  head  is 
covered  with  hoary  hair — congealed  vapors 
form  his  diadem— his  throne  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  monntain  of  diamonds-around 
him  all  the  elements  lie  subdued — the  air 
dares  not  uaove— fire  dares  not  burn — and  the 
waves  are  captive  and  silent." 

Russian  Poet — Kerassof. 

I  believe  there  is  no  country  or  land,  how- 
ever mild  its  climate  may  be,  whose  inhabi- 
tants do  not  regard  with  a  certain  degree  of 
concern  the  approaches  of  winter.  In  Eng- 
land, even  before  the  autumnal  blast  has 
stripped  the  forest  of  its  foliage,  we  begin  our 
conjectures  relative  to'  the  coming  season. 
Nothing  escapes  us  that  can  gratify  in  the 
least  our  propensity  to  prognostication.  AVe 
draw  our  omens  from  the  state  and  colors  of 
the  soil — from  the  multitude  of  scarcity  of 
certain  birds ;  even  the  hips  and  haws  on  the 
bushes  serve  us  for  coming  to  conclusions. 
Some  soi-disant  traveller  returns  from  the 
country,  he  reports,  that  on  the  road  the  trees 
and  bushes  are  redolent  with  berries — he 
maintains  that  these  being  the  food  destined 
by  Providence  for  the  feathery  tribe  during  a 
severe  winter,  their  profusion  portends  the 
bitterest  cold— the  report  spreads  from  mouth 
to   mouth,   from  ear  to   ear,  creating  every- 
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uneasiness.  Coals  and  wood  will  be  getting 
dear;  and  winter  equipments  of  clothing 
must  be  got  ready  and  innumerable  other 
articles  must  be  provided  to  guard  against 
the  impending  danger,  and  oh  !  the  expense 
this  will  occasion.  Yet  shame  on  these  com- 
plaints and  begrudgings!  Let  them  think 
for  a  moment,  on  what  they  would  have  to 
expend  in  Russia,  where  a  fur  cap  costs  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  pounds ;  a  boa  or  muff  at 
least  as  much ;  and  where  fur  shoobs  (over- 
coats) are  worn,  which  often  cost  no  less  than 
five  hundred  to  a  thousand  guineas.*  It  is  by 
comparing  the  evils  we  suffer  from  with  those 
of  others  that  we  best  learn  to  bear  them  ; 
and  I  trust  that  the  present  sketch  of  a  Rus- 
sian winter,  if  it  answers  no  other  purpose, 
will  at  least  serve  to  make  my  readers  con- 


tent with  their  own  climate,  with  the  moderate 
expense  it  occasions,  and  bless  their  stars  that 
they  have  so  little  in  it  to  complain  of. 

In  our  land,  where  the  climate  is  certainly 
none  of  the  best  during  the  winter,  the  ther- 
mometer seldom  falls  lower  than  five  degrees 
Reaumur,  or  twenty  degrees  Fahrenheit  (the 
thermometer  u.sed  in  England,)  that  is  to  say 
ten  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  What  will 
my  readers  say  when  I  tell  them  that  in  Rus- 
sia the  thermometer  often  falls  to  thirty,  even 
to  thirty-five  degrees  of  Reaumur,  which  would 
be  on  our  thermometer  (if  there  were  any  such 
scale,  which  thank  God  there  is  not)  about 
seventy-two  or  eighty-four  degrees  below  the  freez- 
ing point. 

Whilst  we  have  the  dreadful  prospect  o' 
chillblains  and  chapped  lips  before  our  eyes, 
our  northern  brethren  are  thinking  on  the 
possibility  of  their  heart's  blood  being  con- 
gealed in  its  channels  if  they  trifle  with  the 
cold,  or  at  least  of  frozen  ears,  cheeks,  chins, 
and  noses — no  very  uncommon  events  I  can 
assure  you  in  Russia.  We  anticipate  a  two 
month's  winter,  with  only  a  few  days  probably 
of  downright  frost  ;  they  are  looking  to  one 
that  is  to  last  seven  or  eight  months  with 
almost  uninterrupted  severity.  We  lay  in 
coals  and  wood,  stockings  and  flannel  unmen- 
tionables ;  they  adjust,  in  a  kind  of  panic,  to 
their   houses  double  doors  and  double  win- 
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warring  with  their  murderous  visitor.  To 
save  some  favorite  delicate  plant  from  the 
chilly  air,  we  cover  it  witli  a  glass  case,  which 
suffices  to  shelter  it ;  but  in  Russia,  the  very 
figures  of  marble  that  adorn  the  public  gar- 
dens, are  all  inclosed  in  wooden  houses,  lest 
the  frost  and  the  elements  should  destroy 
them.  Ponds  and  canals  freeze  with  us,  and 
we  wonder  at  the  cold  that  can  congeal  their 
surface.  Lakes,  rivers,  bays,  gulfs,  seas,  all 
become  a  frozen  mass  in  the  North ;  and 
armies  traverse  them  as  safely  as  if  on  terra 
fii-ma.  In  a  word,  if  an  icicle  forms  itself 
during  the  night  on  the  roofs  of  our  habita- 
tions, in  Russia  they  form  themselves  at  mid- 
day on  the  very  beards  and  noses  of  the 
pedestrian  or  the  traveller  who  remains  for 
any  length  of  time  in  the  open  air.  Such  are 
the  relative    miseries    of  the  two  winters — 
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where  then  is  our  right  to  complain  and  to 
murmur  ? 

The  following  sketch  of  a  winter  I  passed 
in  St.  Petersburg,  will  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  the  rudeness  and  variability  of  its 
climate : 

It  was  about  the  middle  or  end  of  Septem- 
ber, that  the  cold  in  St.  Petersburg,  began  to 
make  its  appearance,  that  is,  clad  in  its  frosty 
vestment ;  for  long  before  this,  bleak  winds 
and  chilly  nights  had  warned  the  Russians 
that  winter  —  hoary    winter  —  was    coming. 
October    renewed    still    more    strongly     the 
admonitory  caution.     Tlie   snow  fell  in  pro- 
fusion,  and    continued   to  fall  daily  till  the 
middle  of  November,  when  the  ice  from  the 
Ladvaja  began  to  descend  the  river,  accom- 
panied by  a  severe  frost  of  ten   to  fifteen  de- 
grees of  Keaumur,  which  .soon  congealed  the 
surface   of  the   Neva.       The   cold  after  this 
gradually  increased ;  the  surface  of  the  river 
grew  firmer  and  firmer ;  foot  passengers  crossed 
it  resolutely  ;  the  sledge  drivers  and  country 
traffickers  were  calculating  upon  the  increas- 
ing thickness  of  the  ice,  which  they  trusted 
would  soon  admit  of  their    venturing  on  it 
with  their  vehicles  and  horses,  when  suddenly 
a  violent  and  baffling   thaw  occurred.      The 
snow  which  had  gathered  deep  on   the  house 
tops  melted  away  rapidly,  and  fell  in  a  liquid 
stream  on  the  pavement  of  the  streets,   which 
soon  became  like  a  morass,  in  which  the  feet 


was  consequently  stopped ;  the  hubbub  and 
turmoil  became  inexpressible.  Hundreds  of 
carriages  were  waiting  on  both  sides  to  cross 
over.  Senators  who  had  to  attend  at  the 
Senateliouse,  generals  and  officers  who  had 
troops  to  review,  ladies,  etc.,  all  were  forced 
to  wait,  or  to  leave  their  carriages  behind 
them  and  pass  over  as  well  as  they  could  on 
foot.  There  was  no  other  means  of  clearing 
the  bridge  save  that  of  unharnessing  three 
or  four  horses,  and  using  them  to  drag,  one  by 
one,  the  heavily  laden  vehicles.  This  was 
indeed  done  by  the  police,  and  lasted  more 
or  less,  from  morning  till  night.  Such  scenes 
were  renewed  daily  for  some  time. 

December  arrived — a  month  when  the  cold 
should  have  been  inten.se,  instead  of  which,  the 
thaw  still  continued  ;  snow  and  sleet  fell  un- 
interruptedly ;  a  piercing  damp  was  in  the 
atmosphere ;  and  a  thousand  unwholesome 
vapours  filled  the  air,  bringing  fevers,  agues, 
rheumatic  pains,  and  other  ills,  on  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  roads  became  so  irregular  and  so 
cut  up  in  holes  and  chasms,  that  there  was 
scarcely  any  possibility  of  driving,  and  how 
one  had  to  walk  over  them  may  be  supposed, 
though  walking,  after  all,  was  the  only  safe 
method  of  moving  at  the  period.  Imagine 
the  joy  of  traversing  in  such  a  state  the  large 
squares  of  the  capital — for  instance  the  Isaac 
Plain,  which  all  had  to  traverse  to  get  from 
one  part  of  the  city  to  the  other.     Not  a  soul 


that  St.  Petersburg  in  a  day  or  two  presented 
the  most  miserable  appearance  that  can  be 
imagined. 

There  was  no  means  of  driving  either,  for 
the  slippery  surface  of  the  ground  prevented 
the  droshkis  being  used,  while  the  half-melted 
snow  and  mud  rendei-ed  it  difficult  for  the 
horses  to  drag  the  sledges  forward.  The  Isaac 
bridge  presented  at  this  period  scenes  of  a 
most  singular  and  painful  nature.  The  snow 
had  totally  disappeared  from  its  surface,  and 
the  sledges,  heavily  laden  with  provisions  and 
otlier  merchandize,  could  not  be  dragged 
across  it.  In  vain  the  brutes  of  drivers  beat 
and  kicked  their  horses  in  the  most  cruel 
manner — the  poor  beasts  had  not  strength 
enough  to  move  the  heavy  vehicles,  and  the 
bridge  wa-i  soon  covered  from  one  end  to  the 
other  with  carriages,  carts,  etc.     All  passage 


of  the  pedestrians  sunk  up  to  his  instep,  s(/'  one  met  at  this  period,  but  seemed  in  the  6/ues, 

and  well  they  might  be.  Lamentations  and 
complaints  were  heard  wherever  one  went. 
The  river  Neva,  which  had  been  totally  and 
firmly  frozen,  began  to  break  up  in  masses, 
and  the  i:)robability,  should  the  thaw  con- 
tinue, of  its  remaining  unfrozen  during  the 
remainder  of  the  winter,  brought  the  inhabi- 
tants of  St.  Petersburg  to  a  state  of  absolute 
despondency.  On  the  afternoon,  however,  of 
the  7th  of  December,  one  of  the  heaviest  falls 
of  snow  I  have  ever  witnessed  took  place.  I 
recollect  it  well,  for  I  had  to  make  my  way 
through  it  for  three  long  miles,  my  foot  sink- 
ing at  every  step  deep  below  its  surface,  and 
struggling  as  1  walked  with  a  violent  wind 
which  beat  the  snow  in  my  face,  and  rendered 
it  a  positive  labour  to  advance. 

The  next  morning,  as  I  looked  from  my  bed- 
room window,  there  waa  every  appearance  of 
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a  froat.  A  thick  fog,  or  rather  mist,  was  in 
the  air,  and  prevented  my  ascertaining  whether 
my  conjecture  was  correct  or  not.  After 
breakfast,  1  threw  on  my  cloak  and  took  a 
stroll  in  the  Newsky  Prospect.  It  was  freez- 
ing hard,  and  the  fog,  which  had  congealed 
on  all  the  objects  I  beheld,  created  a  very 
singular  eflect.  The  blackest  horses  were  as 
white  as  if  they  had  been  white-washed,  tlie 
long  hair  which  projects  from  their  nostrils 
being  whitened  and  covered  with  ice,  gave 
them  a  most  ludicrous  appearance.  The 
beards,  moustachios,  eye  brows,  and  hair  of 
the  persons  who  passed  me,  bore  the  same 
aspect;  nay,  the  cloaks  and  clothes  of  many 
who  had  been  long  in  the  air  were  one  mass 
of  hoar-frost.  Before  I  finished  my  walk,  my 
own  hair  and  the  fur  collar  on  my  cloak  com- 
pletely resembled  those  of  my  neighbours.  I 
made  a  call  at  a  friend's  house,  and  observing 
a  thermometer  outside  of  one  of  the  windows, 
I  examined  it  and  found  the  cold  at  that  hour 
no  less  than  nineteen  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point ;  the  day  previous  there  had 
been  three  degrees  of  heat  in  full  winter. 
Here  was  a  change  indeed — a  sudden  and  a 
formidable  one — yet  certainly  it  was  all  for 
the  better,  and  no  man  would  be  inclined  to 
complain  of  any  extreme  of  cold  which  at  the 
worst  would  have  been  a  blessing  compared 
to  the  horrible,  damp,  muddy,  thick  weather 
we  had  lately  been  suffering  from.  This  im- 
proved state  of  the  atmosphere  continued  for 
some  time  pretty  regular,  and  brought  back 
to  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Petersburg  their  for- 
mer elasticity  of  body  and  spirits.  The  deep 
mud  disappeared,  the  ruts  and  holes  in  the 
roads  became  filled  up  with  ice  and  snow, 
and  both  sledges  and  pedestrians  could  once 
more  move  in  the  city  without  i-isk  or  trouble. 
But  the  cold  did  not  stop  at  nineteen  ;  it 
soon  increased  to  twenty-six  and  even  to 
twenty-eight  degrees.  On  the  thirteenth  of 
December,  (Christmas  Day  in  England,)  the 
thermometer  was  as  low  as  thirty.  The  in- 
tense cold  at  this  period  cannot  possibly  be 
described.  On  leaving  the  house  and  going 
into  the  air,  if  there  happened  to  be  the  least 
wind,  it  was  more  like  walking  on  a  sea  of 
boiling  water  than  anything  else  I  can  ima- 
gine. The  stronger  the  wind  became,  the 
more  the  intensity  of  the  cold  made  itself  felt, 


and  at  times  it  even  became  dangerous  to 
leave  one's  house,  unless  the  face  was  totally 
enveloped  in  furs.  The  Nevsky  Prospect 
and  the  English  Quay — those  places  of  fash- 
ionable promenade  which  are  generally 
crowded  with  loungers,  male  and  female — 
were  desolate  and  deserted.  Turn  where  you 
would,  not  a  human  face  was  to  be  seen ; 
those  of  the  men  were  carefully  wrapped  up 
in  the  large  fur  collars  of  the  shoobs,  which 
completely  hid  them  from  observation  ;  and 
the  women  remained  at  home.  The  very 
birds  in  the  streets,  the  crows,  pigeons,  etc, 
seemed  to  have  lo^t  the  power  of  movement  ; 
they  hopped  about  in  a  benumbed  state  on  the 
pavements  almost  under  the  feet  of  the  pedes- 
trians, craving  as  it  were  to  be  taken  in  the 
hand  and  warmed,  but  no  one  heeded  them 
or  was  disposed  to  seize  them.  The  hands  of 
all  were  prudently  hidden  beneath  the  fur 
pelisse,  nor  would  they  have  removed  them 
to  catch  even  the  far-famed  bird  of  Paradise, 
had  such  been  within  their  grasp.  If  a  dog 
chanced  to  pass  you,  he  was  shrunk  up  to 
half  his  size,  and  he  moved  with  his  tail 
between  his  legs,  rather  hopping  than  running 
on  the  ice,  much  in  the  way  the  poor  beast 
would  have  done  had  he  been  walking  on  a 
plate  of  heated  iron.  No  uncommon  thing, 
likewise,  was  it  at  this  period  to  find  dogs  and 
cats  frozen  in  the  streets,  and  I  have  even 
seen  the  hardy  crow  fall  from  the  air  in  its 
flight  as  if  struck  with  a  musket  bullet ;  a  few 
seconds  more  and  it  was  a  mass  of  ice.  In 
a  word  there  were  moments  when  the  extreme 
of  cold  was  so  great  that  the  words  of  the 
poet  we  have  made  use  of  as  an  epigraph, 
became  true  even  to  our  own  experience : 
"The  elements  were  subdued— the  waves  of 
the  sea  were  frozen — the  air  dared  not  move — 
even  fire  would  scarcely  burn  in  the  horribly 
rarified  atmosphere." 

E.  T.  TURNERELLI. 

England. 


From  an  analysis  made  in  Belgium,  of  two 
samples  of  hay,  derived  from  the  same  field, 
mown  at  the  same  time,  but  saved  dillerentiy, 
it  appears  that  hay  left  thirteen  days  exposed 
to  wind  and  weather,  and  tliat  saved  in  the 
course  of  three  days,  ditl'er  as  much  as  nine 
per  cent,  in  soluble  elements,  which,  in  point 
of  nutritive  value,  is  estimated  by  a  loss  of 
five-sixths,  for  the  hay  injured  by  the  weather. 
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THE  BOY  AND  Th£  BEES. 

{See  Frontispiece.) 

That  is  a  pleasant  rural  scene,  represented 
in  the  picture  which  fronts  our  title  page,  but, 
as  the  reader  will  see,  it  represents  the  sur- 
roundings of  some  foreign  home.  It  is  a 
French  view  and  some  of  the  objects  repre- 
sented look  odd  enough  to  us  But  boys 
and  bees,  we  take  it,  are  much  alike  in 
all  countries,  and  the  little  Jean  in  the  pic- 
ture, has  been  doing  just  what  little  John 
might  do  in  South  Carolina ;  poking  the  bees 
with  his  switch,  and  you  see  what  he  is  getting 
in  return.  The  bees  come  just  as  fiercely  out 
of  those  queerly  shaped  straw  hives  as  they 
would  out  of  the  old  "  gum,"  or  the  patent  box 
hive,  and  whether  they  be  Italian  bees  or  Black 
bees,  they  are  pretty  apt  to  sting,  if  rudely 
disturbed.  Bees  are  not  naturally  quarrel- 
some. They  are  peacable,  hardworking  little 
fellows,  and  if  you  go  quietly  near  their  hives, 
you  may  watch  them  as  they  go  in  and  out 
— "  busy  as  bees  " — all  day  long  ;  but  remem- 
ber little  Jean,  and  do  not  poke  them  with  a 
switch. 
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SCIENTIFIC  NOTES. 

The  action  of  Poisons  on  Plants. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Aca- 
demy of  Science,  Professor  John  LeConte 
read  a  paper  on  "  the  Use  of  Poisons  on 
Crops,"  in  which  he  took  the  ground  that  the 
continual  use  of  Paris  green  and  other  mineral 
poisons  might  so  vitiate  the  soil  as  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  vegetation,  and  an  instance  was 
cited  of  a  place  in  Massachusetts  where  the 
fumes  of  a  copper  works  have  injured  the 
surrounding  forests  and  grass  lands.  Pro- 
fessor Freytag,  of  the  Agricultural  Academjr 
of  Bonn,  on  the  contrary,  after  a  thorough 
investigation,  reports  that  plants  cannot  take 
up  the  poisons,  though  they  might  be  injured 
by  the  condensation  of  acid  vapors  by  rain, 
dew,  etc.,  and  the  deposition  of  the  acid  liquor 
upon  the  plant,  eating  it  and  destroying  its 
tissues,  and  by  the  deposition  of  solid  parti- 
cles upon  the  plant,  which  might  choke  up 
its  pores,  and  become  still  more  injurious 
when  rain  or  other  moisture  efi'ected  a  partial 
solution  of  the  substance,  and  caused  the 
corrosion  of  tlie  leaf.  In  both  these  cases 
the  plant  was  not  poisoned,  but  its  nutritive 
parts  were  destroyed  by   the  corroding  sub- 


stances deposited  upon  thera,  and  not  by 
anything  taken  up  by  the  roots  from  a  pois- 
oned soil. 

Interesting  Chemical  Experiments. 

The  following  beautiful  experiments  are 
both  interesting  and  instructive,  and  may 
easily  be  performed  by  a  lady  before  a  circle 
of  friends  at  an  evening  party  : 

Take  two  or  three  leaves  of  red  cabbage, 
cut  them  into  small  bits,  put  them  into  a 
basin,  and  poor  a  pint  of  boiling  water  on 
them;  let  it  stand  an  hour,  then  pour  ofTthe 
liquid  into  a  decanter.  It  will  be  of  a  line 
blue  color.  Then  take  four  wine-glasses  ;  into 
one  put  six  drops  of  strong  vinegar ;  into 
another  six  drops  of  solution  of  soda;  into 
a  third  the  same  (quantity  of  a  strong  solution 
of  alum ;  and  let  the  fourth  glass  remain 
empty. 

The  glasses  may  be  prepared  some  time 
before,  and  the  few  drops  of  colorless  liquids 
which  have  placed  in  them  will  not  be  no- 
ticed. Fill  up  the  glasses  from  the  decanter, 
and  the  liquid  poured  into  tJie  glass  contain- 
ing the  acid  will  quickly  become  a  beautiful 
red ;  that  in  the  glass  containing  the  soda  will 
be  a  tine  green ;  that  poured  into  the  empty 
one  will  remain  unchanged. 

By  adding  a  little  vinegar  to  the  green,  it 
will  immediately  change  to  red ;  and  on 
adding  a  little  of  solution  of  soda  to  the  red 
it  vill  assume  a  line  green  ;  thus  showing  the 
action  of  acids  and  alkalies  on  vegetable 
blues. 

Walking  in  a  Circle. 

In  a  recent  number   of  Nature,  the  belief 

that  a  lost  person  alway^  strays  in  a  circle  to 

the  left   is   referred  to,   and    facts    narrated 

which  seem  to  «how  its  correctness.     ''  I  may 

mention,"  the  rule  says,  "  that  whilst  walking 

in  a  woody  and  hilly  part  of  the  New  Forest 

I  found  to  my  great  astonishment  that  I  had 

described  a  complete  circle,  and  it  was  toward 

the  left.      My  father  also  tells  me   that  he 

has  been    informed,   although    under    what 

circumstances  he  does  not  recollect,  that  the 

same  idea  obtains  in  Australia.     It  has  been 

suggested  that   tiie  reason   of  this  fact  (if  fact 

it   is)  is,  that  the  right  side  of  the  body  is 

stronger  than   tiie   left.     In   confirmation  of 

the  truth  of  this  explanation,  it  is  worthy  of 

notice  that  Dr.  Wm.  Ogle  finds  that  men  are 

right-legged  as  well  as  right-handed,  although 
the  rule  has  not  so  universal  an  ajipiicatiou- 
One  of  the  points  adduced  by  him  in  evidence 
is,  that  bfxjlmakers  generally  find  the  right 
foot  larger  than  the  left." 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 
The  February  number  of  the  Popular  Sci- 
ence Monthhj  has  several  articles  which,  if  not 
of  exceptional  importance  or  value,  are  likely, 
on  account  of  the  popular  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject treated,  to  attract  more  than  usual  inter- 
est. Of  this  character  are  Professor  Tyndall's 
"  Reply  to  the  Critics  of  the  Belfast  Address," 
"Animals  not  Automata,"  and  "The  Relations 
of  Women  to  the  Professions  and  Skilled 
Labor."  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  the 
positions  of  the  author  in  this  last  named 
paper  will  prove  too  well  fortified  to  be  over- 
thrown by  the  advocates  of  modern  women's 
rights  doctrines.  This  number  has  its  usual 
variety  of  interesting  papers,  and  we  mention 
the  foregoing,  not  because  they  are  better 
than  others,  but  on  account  of  the  popular  in- 
terest in  the  subjects  at  the  present  time. 
[D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  Publishers, 
$5  a  year. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  Scribner's 
Monthly,  for  February,  after  Dr.  Holland's 
great  "  Story  of  Seven  Oaks,"  are  Stedman's 
Essay  on  "Some  of  the  Later  British  Poets, 
Blanvelt's  Christ's,  Supernaturalism  Scien- 
tifically Considered,  Major  Powell's  Illus- 
trated Colorado  paper,  and  the  conclusion  of 
Fairfield's  Essay  on  Spiritualism.  "  My 
Tourmaline,"  and  "  The  Mysterious  Islands" 
are  continued.  The  number  opens  with  a 
poem,  by  Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  illus- 
trated by  Mary  A.  Hallock.  The  editor's 
department  is  racy  and  replete  with  thought- 
ful suggestions  as  usual. 

The  Grange  Visitor  and  Farmer's  Monthly 
Magazine,  is  a  new  candidate  for  the  patron- 
age of  the  Order,  which  comes  to  us  from 
Springfield,  Ohio,  (E.  L.  Barrett  &  Co., 
Publishers,  SI. 50  a  year,)  and  which  promises 
to  be  a  valuable  laborer  in  the  field.  Though 
adapted  more  particularly  to  the  needs  and 
tastes  of  our  brothers  of  the  West  and  their 
families,  our  Southern  Granges  will  find  it. 
we  have  no  doubt,  a  welcome  "visitor."  The 
first  number,  now  before  us,  is  well  filled  and 
decidedly  good  in  matter  and  manner. 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  F.  O.  Ticknor,  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ga.,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  2d 
of  December  last,  the  South  has  lost  one  of 
her  sweetest  singers,  a  true   poet  and  a  de- 


voted Southerr^^r,  who  preferred  the  com- 
parative obscurity  in  which  he  lived  among 
his  own  people,  to  the  greater  reputation  and 
fuller  appreciation  he  might  have  won  at  the 
North.  We  are  proud  to  have  numbered  Dr. 
Ticknor  among  our  correspondents,  and  to 
have  published  several  of  his  poems  in  the 
Rural  Caboliniak. 

The  South,  of  which  we  have  several  times 
taken  occasion  to  speak  in  terms  of  commen- 
dation, and  which  has,  from  its  commence- 
ment, labored  with  zeal  and  efficiency  to 
p/omote  the  best  interests  of  the  Southern 
States,  has  latt- ly  absorbed  the  Western  World, 
and  commences  the  New  Year,  in  a  popular 
sixteen  page  form.  One  of  the  great  objects 
of  The  South  is  the  promotion  of  immigration 
to  the  Southern  States,  and  we  are  glad  to 
learn  that  it  has  succeeded  in  creating  an  en- 
thusiastic interest  abroad  in  regard  to  the 
South,  accompanied  by  a  steadily  swelling 
tide  of  immigrants,  whose  personal  character 
has  never  been  equalled  in  the  history  of  im- 
migration. Address  "  The  South  Publishing 
Company,"  New  York. 

We  are  indebted  to  INtessrs.  Ludden  & 
Bates,  Savannah,  Ga.,  for  several  of  their 
late  musical  publications,  which  we  intended 
to  notice  more  particularly,  but  they  proved 
so  attractive  to  a  music  loving  friend  that 
they  were  spirited  away  before  we  had  taken 
notes  on  them,  but  we  take  pleasure  in  saying 
that  a  young  lady  who  has  played  them,  pro- 
nounces them  "splendid."  Messrs.  Ludden 
&  Bates  publish  the  well  known  Southern  Mu- 
sical Journal. 

The  story  of  the  "  Young  Surveyor,"  by 
J.  T.  Trowbridge,  just  begun  in  St.  Nicholas,  is 
a  capital  story  for  boys.  It  gives  a  true  pic- 
ture of  life  on  the  Prairies  of  the  West ;  the 
surveying  is  so  mixed  up  with  hunting,  and 
other  adventures,  that  the  boys  hardly  know 
where  the  instruction  leaves  off  and  the  fun 
begins. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  CATALOGUES. 
"  Hand  Book  of  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege" is  a  thick  pamphlet  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  pages,  which  we  proposed  to  lay 
aside  after  co{)ying  its  title  page,  as  probably 
containing  nothing  of  special  interest  to  us  or 
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onr  readers,  but  a  glance  at  a  few  pages  led  us 
to  read  further,  and  we  find  in  it  so  much 
sound  sense,  and  so  many  wise,  practical  sug- 
gestions on  education,  that  only  lack  of  avail- 
able space  prevents  us  from  filling  a  page  or 
two  with  extracts  from  it,  and  this  we  hope  to 
do  at  a  future  time. 

"  Seed  Catalogue  for  1875,"  Peter  Hender- 
son &  Co.,  3-5  Cortland  street,  New  York. 
This  is  very  full  in  its  lists  of  seeds,  both  in 
the  vegetable  and  in  the  ornamental  depart- 
ments, with  many  attractive  novelties  in  both. 
Henderson's  Early  Summer  Cabbage  is 
herein,  for  the  first  time,  introduced  to  the 
public,  and  handsomely  figured  in  chromo 
lithograph.  It  is  recommended  to  market 
gardeners  as  the  earliest  large  cabbage  now 
known. 

"  Annual  Circular  and  Retail  Catalogue  of 
Warranted  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds." 
Jas.  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass.  Sent 
free.  Mr.  Gregory  and  his  seeds  need  no 
special  introduction  to  our  readers.  Both  are 
known  to  be  always  trustworthy. 

"Root's  Garden  Manual  and  Seed  Cata- 
logue, for  1875."  J.  B.  Root,  Rockford,  111. 
The  hints  on  the  planting  and  cultivation  of 
garden  vegetables,  which  precede  Mr.  Root's 
lists  of  seeds,  are  vei-y  sensible  and  practical. 
Sent  free. 

"Vegetable  and  Agricultural  Seeds,  187.5." 
J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,"  15  John  street,  New 
York.  Messrs.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  claim  to 
have  the  largest  collection  of  seeds  in  the 
M'orld,  embracing  every  standard  and  im- 
proved variety  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the 
United  States.     Catalogue  sent  free. 

"  Flower  Seeds,  with  practical  instructions 
for  their  culture  and  treatment,"  1875.  J.  M. 
Thorburn  <t  Co.,  15  John  street,  New  York. 
Sent  free. 


RECIPES,  NEW  AND  OLD. 

Chamblis  Pudding. — Mrs.  R.  C.  will 
please  accept  our  liianks,  and  we  are  sure  she 
will  receive  those  of  the  Rural's  readers,  for 
the  following  recipe,  wliich  we  have  tried, 
and  tiicrefore  know  what  we  are  talking  about 
when  we  pronounce  it  good. — Mrs.  Rural. 


Recipe. — Three  eggs,  a  small  teacupful  of 
butter,  a  teacupful  of  sugar,  two  teacupfulls 
of  flour,  a  cupful  of  milk;  cream  the  butter 
and  sugar,  add  the  beaten  yolk  of  the  eggs, 
then  the  flour,  in  which  a  dessert  spoonful  of 
yeast  powder  has  been  mixed  ;  add  the  whites 
of  the  eggs,  previously  beaten  to  a  froth,  last; 
a  few  currants  and  raisins  added  are  an  im- 
provement. This  pudding  or  cake  is  to  be 
baked  and  eaten  witli  transparent  sauce. 

For  this  sauce,  take  a  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter, a  common  sized  saucer  of  white  sugar,  a 
small  tumbler  of  water,  put  these  ingredients 
over  the  tire  in  a  saucepan,  and  let  them  sim- 
mer for  a  few  minutes,  stirring  constantly  ; 
beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg  in  a  bowl,  and  pour 
the  mixture,  boiling  hot,  upon  it,  stirring 
hard  ;  return  to  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes  un- 
til it  is  very  hot  and  transparent ;  flavour  with 
lemon,  vanilla,  or  nutmeg. 

Mashed  Beets.— A  correspondent  of  the 
Ohio  Farmer  communicates  to  that  paper  a 
new  mode  of  treating  beets,  new  to  us  at 
least.  In  the  first  place,  she  says,  the  beets 
must  be  properly  washed  and  boiled.  Select 
them  of  as  near  uniform  size  as  possible  ;  wash 
them  carefully,  never  using  a  knife  to  trim 
them,  and  avoid  bruising  them  or  breaking 
the  skin  ;  boil  till  they  are  easily  j)ierced  with 
a  fork,  which  will  be  about  three  hours  for 
roots  of  medium  size  ;  take  them  up,  pare 
them,  then  put  them  in  a  clean  kettle,  mash 
them  fine  as  you  would  potatoes  ;  season  them 
with  pepper,  salt,  butter  and  vinegar  ;  then 
dish  it  up  "  piping  hot"  and  send  it  to  the 
table.  If  any  should  be  left  over,  it  will  be 
found  equally  good  after  being  warmed  once, 
twice,  or  even  thrice. 

Partridge  Pie. — Line  a  deep  baking-dish 
with  veal  cutlets;  over  these  place  thin  slices 
of  ham  and  a  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt. 
Pluck,  draw,  wjpe,  and  quarter  four  par- 
tridges ;  rub  each  part  with  a  seasoning  of 
pepper,  salt,  minced  parsley,  and  butter;  place 
them  in  a  baking-dish  and  pour  over  them  one 
pint  of  strong  soup-stock  ;  line  the  edges  of  tiie 
dish  with  a  light  pufl'  paste;  cover  with  the 
same;  brush  it  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  bake  for  one  hour.  If  the  paste  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  too  brown,  cover  with  a 
thick  paper. 

Bean  Soup. — Bean    soup    is   a  dish   that 

many  people,  and  especially  children,  would 

relish  if  properly  made.     It  requires  about 

half  a    pint  of  cooked  beans  for  a  quart  of 

soup.     Mash  and  boil  until  well   diffused   in 

the  water,  and  then  run  through  a  colander  to 
take  out  the  skins.  Thicken  witii  about  one 
gill  of  wheat  meal,  and  add  a  sprig  of  thyme 
if  desired.  Boil  five  minutes,  and  salt  to  tlie 
taste.  Tiie  wheat  incal  makes  it  much  richer 
than  a  thickening  of  the  flour. 
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Farm  Economy. 


Tradition,  if  not  history,  tells  us,  that  when  the  Huguenots  first  settled  upon  the 
coast  of  South  Carolina,  and  became  suflSciently  numerous  to  require  territorial 
legislation,  amongst  the  first  acts  found  in  their  parliamentary  proceedings  was  one 
requiring  every  land  owner  to  plant  and  cultivate  at  least  two  acres  of  breadstuff's 
for  every  member  of  the  family.  And  subsequently,  a  kindred  act  was  passed  ap- 
prenticing every  man  or  woman  who  had  no  daily  employment,  to  some  industrious 
farmer,  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  grow  provisions.  Two  similar  acts  passed 
and  enforced  to-day,  in  any  State  in  the  South,  would  heal  all  our  woes. 

But  upon  this  point  I  dwelt  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Rural  ;  I  propose  now  to 
assign  and  discuss  another  cause  of  our  poverty  as  a  people.  If  it  be  true,  that  we 
buy  too  much  to  eat  and  wear,  and  buy  it  too  to  a  disadvantage  by  always  buying 
on  a  credit,  it  is  no  less  true  that  we  individualize  too  much,  all  our  acts  and  pur- 
chases, and  seldom  have  concert  of  action  or  co-operation  until  we  become  "Salesmen, 
and  then  we  glut  the  market.  In  short,  we  buy  by  retail  and  sell  by  wholesale, 
and  this  keeps  us  poor. 

There  is  no  co-operation  amongst  Southern  farmers.  Each  for  himself  prepares 
his  land,  plants,  cultivates  and  harvests  by  and  for  himself,  without  a  passing 
thought  whether  co-operating  with  his  neighbors  would  or  would  not  benefit  him- 
self So  also  in  procuring  supplies ;  each  farmer  buys  for  himself,  and  thus  being 
a  retail  consumer,  loses  the  proBts  and  advantages  of  wholesale  purchasing.  There 
is,  however,  one  species  of  co-operation  in  which  Southern  farmers  have  succeeded 
admirably,  and  that  is  the  universal  determination  to  plant  more  cotton  annually 
than  the  world  needs  and  to  throw  the  entire  crop  upon  the  market  at  the  same 
time.     Retail  consumers  all  the  year,  but  wholesale  sellers  in  the  Fall. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  repeating  facts  that  annually  occur :  facta  are  said  to  be 
worth  more  by  the  ounce  than  theory  by  the  pound. 
No.  6,  Vol  6.  21 
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In  January,  my  neighbor  wanted  a  mule ;  so  did  I.  Did  we  so  advise  each  other, 
and  consult  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  two  to  furnish  the  money,  but  for 
one  to  do  the  buying?  Not  at  all.  But  each  being  advised  there  is  a  drove  of 
mules  in  the  vicinity,  visits  them,  and  after  selecting  his  choice,  with  a  sort  of  care- 
less wink  or  shrug,  tells  the  "  drover,"  "  that's  a  fine  mule,"  and  asks,  what  would 
would  you  ask  a  '■  fellow  "  for  it  ?  Well,  the  drover  thrown  hourly  in  contact  with 
men  who  are  attempting  to  induce  him  to  sell  cheaply,  is  as  sharp  as  a  briar,  and 
in  an  instant  fathoms  the  calibre  of  his  customer.  A  few  dollars  above  the  selling 
price  is  put  upon  the  mule,  which  presently,  to  induce  a  sale,  is  "  knocked  off,"  and 
the  farmer  buys  because  he  thinks  he  has  a  bargain.  So  each  farmer  selects  from 
the  lot,  and  are  frequently  competitors  with  each  other.  If  two  or  more  would 
unite,  and  let  one  be  the  spokesman  and  buyer  for  the  many,  quicker  sales  would 
be  made,  and  shorter  profits  be  the  satisfactory  result  to  the  drover. 

And  just  so  it  is  with  all  other  articles  or  implements  on  the  plantation.  I  may 
use  Brinly's  ploughs,  and  pronounce  them  excellent.  My  neighbor  prefers  Watt's, 
and  says  they  can't  be  beat ;  whilst  another  friend  thinks  the  Dixie  the  best  plough 
in  the  land.  We  have  never  exchanged  implements,  or  tested  by  competition  the 
superiority  of  either,  but,  content  with  our  selection,  we  buy  annually,  as  we  have 
done  before,  and  pay  retail  prices.  Did  we  experiment  a  little,  and  test  the  com- 
petitive value  of  the  implement,  we  might  be  induced  to  settle  upon  the  same  one, 
and  by  bulking  our  orders,  become  wholesale  instead  of  retail  buyers.  The  dis- 
count to  the  ''  trade  "  (wholesale  buyers)  is  always  more  than  the  freight. 

Perhaps  a  more  expensive  article  is  needed,  a  wagon  for  instance.  The  farmers 
all  over  the  community  know  that  a  dozen  or  more  are  wanted,  but  not  satisfied 
with  the  home  manufactured  article,  they  ^ach  express  the  wish  that  some  one 
would  import  a  lot.  Such  a  philanthropic  citizen  is  in  every  community,  and  gen- 
erally is  a  merchant,  whose  legitimate  business  is  to  sell  dry  goods  or  luxuries,  but, 
seeing  the  Avants  of  the  community,  he  forthwith  enters  the  wagon  market,  and  in 
a  trice  a  car  load  is  landed,  and  almost  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  delivered,  are 
bought  by  the  farmers  at  less  than  they  can  be  made  for  in  the  South,  but  at  a 
handsome  profit  to  the  importer. 

Can  tUbre  be  found  a  neighborhood  in  the  South  where  almost  every  prime  neces- 
sity of  the  farm  is  not  thus  handled  as  an  article  of  merchandize  by  men  who  deal 
in  them  only  because  they  know  it  is  a  necessary  and  profitable  traffic,  and  who 
are  accumulating  fortunes  by  their  sales?  And  yet  who  is  to  blame  for  this  im- 
position, for  it  is  nothing  else  ?  Shall  I  find  fault  with  a  man  who  sees  my  wants 
and  supplies  them  cheaper  than  I  can  myself  by  individual  efforts?  By  no  means. 
It  is  a  self  imposed  burden,  and  I,  the  farmer,  am  culpable  because  I  have  not  seen 
that  these  supplies  were  necessary,  and  did  not  co-operate  with  my  co  laborers,  and 
buy  from  the  manufacturers  without  the  intervention  of  a  third  party. 

This  lack  of  concert  and  co-operation  in  this  emphatically  agricultural  country 
— the  South — not  only  denies  material  prosperity  to  the  agriculturists,  but  deprives 
them  of  those  educational  advantages  now  so  necessary  to  develop  the  great  science 
which  they  so  rudely  practice.  How  many  farmers  ever  study  the  science  of  agri- 
culture ?    How  many  of  them  know  anything  about  the  proper  food  for  plants,  the 
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analysis  and  capacity  of  soils,  the  elements  of  all  products,  or  of  botany  or  chem. 
istry  ?  Indeed,  how  many  of  them  have  even  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  simpler 
requirements  of  the  farmer,  such  as  drainage,  ditching,  subsoiling,  or  proper  cul- 
ture? Every  farmer  in  the  South  knows  more  about  farming  than  any  other 
farmer,  or  at  least  so  acts,  for  rare  is  he  who  will  admit  that  his  neighbor  succeeds 
better  than  he,  or  is  capable  of  giving  him  advice ;  and  yet  not  one  in  a  thousand 
learns  an  idea  except  through  experience,  the  slowest  and  most  expensive  teacher 
on  record.  Experiment  is  a  lesson  of  twelve  mouths'  study  on  the  farm ;  printed 
pages  may  teach  the  same  lesson  in  a  few  minutes.  Thoughtlessness,  habit,  or  a 
treacherous  memory,  will  allow  the  repetition  of  an  experiment  this  year,  which 
proved  a  failure  last ;  but  the  result  of  a  year's  experience  recorded  in  printed 
pages  will  place  the  progressive  farmer  one  year  ahead  of  the  plodder.  And  though 
the  "  book  farmer,"  that  scape  goat  of  all  ignorant  farmers,  may  indite  his  theories 
and  fail  in  the  effort  to  practice  them,  still  the  very  theories  may  prove  to  be  the 
basis  upon  which  progressive  agriculture  is  built.  Hence  to  practice  true  economy 
on  the  farm,  it  is  as  necessary  to  think,  study,  and  read  the  transcribed  thoughts  of 
other  farmers,  as  it  is  to  co-operate  in  any  material  way. 

Seeing  that  co-operation  is  so  necessary,  it  may  be  asked  is  it  practicable  ?  To 
my  mind  this  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  I  would  not  advocate  co-operation  to  the 
extent  of  establishing  co  operative  stores,  for  I  am  as  opposed  to  farmers  dabbling 
in  mercantile  matters  as  I  am  to  professional  merchants  becoming  farmers  pro  tern 
merely  as  a  speculation.  The  former  would  prove  a  failure  generally,  and  the 
latter  is  always  an  agency  of  demoralization  amongst  the  laborers  of  the  South. 
But  I  do  insist  that  a  judicious  co-operation  amongst  farmers  in  the  purchase  of  all 
the  necessities  of  the  farm,  would  eventuate  in  an  economic  saving  to  the  commu- 
nity, that  would  stifle  the  continued  and  continuing  lamentation  about  our  poverty. 

An  illustration  here  will  explain  my  position.  In  the  lower  half  of  South 
Carolina,  and  within  that  same  latitude  westward,  cotton  is  grown  almost  exclu- 
sively ;  wheat  is  seldom,  if  ever,  grown  farther  South.  Now,  nothing  can  be  more 
certain,  than  that  every  farmer's  family  in  and  south  of  that  belt  will,  within  the 
next  year,  consume  from  one  to  a  half  dozen  barrels  of  flour,  bought  at  the  pre- 
vailing market  price.  We  knew  this  last  December,  we  know  it  now,  and  next 
December  we  will  be  told  it  was  done.  There  is  not  a  community  of  farmers  in 
the  South,  but  that  these  orders  might  be  bulked  so  as  to  require  at  least  one  hun- 
dred barrels  of  flour  to  supply  the  demand  ;  this  quantity  is  a  car  load,  and  as  such 
is  frequently  received  by  merchants  at  almost  every  depot  in  the  South,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  what  flour  costs  delivered,  but  I  do  say,  there  is  enough  margin 
between  the  cost  to  the  merchant  and  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  to  induce  a  heavy 
speculation  in  this  article  of  prime  necessity.  In  1873,  my  flour  cost  me  nine 
dollars  per  barrel.  I  saw  other  farmers  pay  twelve  dollars  for  the  same  brand.  In 
187-4,  the  same  thing  was  repeated,  and  this  year  the  margin  is  as  great,  though  the 
prices  are  lowered.  What  is  said  of  flour  can  be  said  of  every  other  product  that 
we  buy  rather  than  raise.  Were  this  system  of  co-operation  adopted  amongst  farmers 
it  would  restore  to  its  normal  and  legitimate  condition  the  mercantile  policy  of  the 
country,  now  so  corrupted  and  polluted  by  the  hordes  of  Harpiae,  who  under  the 
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sobriquet  of  merchant,  are  sucking  the  very  life  blood  from  the  farmers  and  labor- 
ers of  the  land. 

The  remark  is  trite,  that  unless  we  cease  having  our  smoke-houses  and  corn 
cribs  in  the  Northwest,  we  Avill  always  be  poor.  And  some  men  who  never  intend 
to  practice  what  they  preach,  are  constantly  assuring  us,  that  success  will  only 
come  from  growing  something  to  eat,  living  more  at  home,  subsisting  ourselves,  etc, 
A  failure  to  do  so,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  our  poverty,  but  these  causes  are  mag- 
nified in  their  importance,  because  improperly  presented.  The  four  footed  scav- 
engers on  any  well  managed  farm,  will  supply  the  farmer's  immediate  family  with 
bread  and  meat,  but  to  say  that  every  Southern  farm  should  supply  its  employees 
with  home-grown  bread  and  meat,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  is  simply  asserting  that 
the  difference  in  cost  of  growing  meat  and  breadstuffs  in  the  Northwest,  and  in  the 
South  is  only  the  transportation,  which  is  a  premise  no  one  of  judgment  will 
assume.  Any  and  every  farmer  should  cultivate  as  his  marketable  crop,  those  pro- 
ducts which  best  suit  his  soil,  climate  and  labor.  No  one  product  answers  all  these 
conditions  so  well  as  cotton  throughout  the  South,  and  the  present  climate,  soil  and 
labor  of  the  South  appreciated,  cultivated,  and  controlled,  as  they  should  be,  and 
would  be,  if  farmers  were  alive  to  the  necessity  of  that  co-operation  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking,  have  a  capacity  to  produce  ten  millions  of  bales  of  cotton  j 
and  ten  millions  at  eight  cents  per  pound,  are  worth  more  than  four  millions  at 
sixteen.  No,  it  is  not  because  we  buy  Northwestern  flour  and  meat  and  corn  that 
we  are  poor,  but  because  we  pay  Southern  prices  for  Northern  products,  and  allow 
the  profits  to  go  into  the  pockets  of  non-producers. 

Throughout  the  South,  who  is  it  that  is  poor,  and  crying  abroad  that  "  Farming 
don't  pay?"  It  is  the  producer,  who  individualizes  himself  from  the  day  he  con- 
tracts with  his  employees  in  January,  until  he  harvests  his  crop,  when  suddenly  he 
becomes  a  gregarious  animal,  and  hurries  off"  his  crop  to  market  because  every  one 
else  is  doing  the  same  thing.  No  co-operation  in  hiring  labor  ;  none  as  to  the  area 
planted,  or  time  of  planting,  or  method  of  cultivation  ;  but  a  general  co-operation  and 
rush  upon  the  market,  when  the  proceeds  of  a  year's  labor  are  harvested  ;  hence  a 
consequent  depression  in  prices,  and  repetition  of  the  siren  song,  "Farming  don't  pay." 

On  the  other  hand,  who  is  growing  rich,  and  complaining  of  nothing,  until  he 
has  occasion  to  abuse  some  one  who  has  proven  an  agricultural  failure?  It  is  the 
vendor,  and  generally  he  who  vends  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  from  lack  of  co- 
operation amongst  farmers  have  been  perverted  into  legitimate  articles  of  specula- 
tion. These  articles,  however,  are  all  "  cash;  "  but  of  course  the  already  fleeced 
farmer  has  no  "  cash,"  and  hence,  by  some  process  of  legerdemain,  these  "  cash  " 
articles  must  be  converted  into  credit  articles.  This  is  easy  enough  done.  It  is 
only — presto — a  change — a  lien,  and  the  thing  is  accomplished  in  a  twinkle,  at  a 
cost  of  forty,  fifty,  sixty,  or  eighty  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  self  imposed  bur- 
then, this  millstone  about  his  neck,  the  farmer  carries  through  all  the  long  scorch- 
ing days  of  Summer,  to  discover  in  the  Fall,  the  theme  of  his  lamentations — 
"  Farming  don't  pay." 

Mr.  Editor,  the  subject  is  absolutely  melancholy,  and  gives  me  the  blues.  I  must 
postpone  further  consideration  for  another  time.  D.  WYATT  AIKEN. 
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High  Farming  in  the  South. — II. 


There  is  one  important  point  which  must  not  be  overlooked,  and  that  is  the 
labor  question.  Our  great  purpose  now  is  to  control  the  ^egro,  who  is  our  only 
laborer.  Not  to  control  him  so  as  to  defraud  or  oppress  him,  which  would  be  in- 
human, but  to  make  him  feel  that  if  he  would  eat,  he  must  work,  and  that  if  he 
would  get  work,  he  must  be  honest  and  industrious,  otherwise,  like  all  lazy  people, 
he  must  starve.  High  farming  diminishes  labor,  and  therefore  gives  material  aid 
in  controlling  it. 

If  a  planter  cultivates  one  hundred  acres  in  cotton,  and  makes  a  bag  to  three 
acres,  which  is  above  the  Georgia  average,  this  number  of  acres  will  give  him 
thirty-three  and  one-third  bales.  To  cultivate  this  will  require  eight  hands  and 
four  mules.  If  the  hands  cost  each  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  a  year,  and 
mules  each  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  the  whole  cost  of  human  and  mule  labor 
would  be  two  thousand  and  forty  dollars. 

If  he  makes  two  and  one-half  bales  to  the  acre,  between  thirteen  and  fourteen 
acres  would  give  thirty-three  bales.  If  we  allow  two  hands  and  one  horse  to 
cultivate  these  fourteen  acres,  the  cost  of  human  and  mule  labor  would  be  five  hun- 
dred and  ten  dollars — a  saving  as  compared  with  the  cultivation  of  one  hundred 
acres  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty  dollars.  There  would  be  a  saving 
of  six  hands  and  three  mules,  and  all  the  worry  and  responsibility  connected  with 
them.  If  he  applied  to  these  fourteen  acres  forty  dollars  worth  of  fertilizers  each, 
there  would  be  a  saving  of  within  a  fraction  of  one  thousand  dollars  of  expense. 

There  would  be  still  a  material  difference.  The  fourteen  acres,  heavily  manured, 
would  bring  a  heavy  oat  crop,  the  oats  being  sowed  at  the  last  working  of  the  cot-, 
ton,  and  in  the  Spring,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  clover  seed  might  be  most 
advantageously  sowed  upon  the  oats.  Under  a  good  rotation  it  would  be  many 
years  before  these  fourteen  acres  would  require  another  mauui-ing.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  one  hundred  acres  would  be  left  in  the  same  or  in  a  worse  condition  at 
the  close  of  the  year. 

No  planter  will  doubt  the  possibility  of  making  two  and  one-half  bales  of  cotton 
to  the  acre,  with  sufficient  fertilizers,  with  good  cultivation,  and  with  good  seasons. 
If  this  can  be  done  on  one  acre,  it  can  be  done  on  one  hundred  acres.  At  the  last 
Georgia  State  Fair,  the  premium  for  the  best  acre  of  cotton  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
J.  L.  Boynton,  of  Calhoun  County,  Georgia.  The  yield  was  nine  hundred  and 
sixteen  pounds  of  lint  cotton.  The  cost  of  the  fertilizer  was  six  dollars  and  ninety 
cents.  The  formula  used  in  making  a  ton  of  this  fertilizer  was  as  follows :  five 
hundred  pounds  dissolved  bone,  five  hundred  pounds  cotton  seed,  five  hundred 
pounds  stable  manure,  three  hundred  pounds  of  plaster,  one  hundred  pounds  of 
salt,  one  hundred  pounds  of  potash. 

Six  hundred  pounds  of  this  compound  were  applied  to  the  premium  acre. 
Quadrupling  this  application  would  have  cost  but  twenty-seven  dollars  and  sixty 
cents.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  this  increase  of  fertilizer  would  have  given  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  one-half  bale  to  the  acre? 
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The  question  may  be  asked,  how  are  we,  in  our  impoverished  state,  to  get  money- 
enough  to  manure  any  number  of  acres  at  this  heavy  rate?  The  answer  is  easy 
enough.  Sell  the  three  surplus  mules,  aud  with  them  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
Sell  the  corn  and  fodder  necessarily  laid  in  to  feed  them,  aud  the  proceeds,  not  less 
than  eight  hundred  dollars,  would  manure  up  to  the  high  farmiug  standard  a  num- 
ber of  acres. 

In  ordinary  English  firming,  where  a  tenant  takes  possession  of  a  lease,  it  is 
usually  understood  that  he  is  able  to  command  fifty  dollars  capital  to  each  acre 
leased.  Mr.  Mechi  puts  the  necessary  capital  at  eighty  dollars  per  acre.  These 
estimates  occur  in  a  country  in  which  the  most  profitable  field  crop  is  wheat,  of 
which  the  average  yield  is  below  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Compare  this  yield 
with  a  maximum  crop  of  cotton,  deducting  expenses  in  both  cases,  and  it  is  very 
easy  to  determine  in  which  country  high  farmiug  is  most  remunerative. 

But  it  is  not  in  cotton  alone  that  the  system  which  we  are  advocating  is  found 
remunerative. 

Dr.  St.  Julien  Ravenel,  of  Charleston,  last  year  applied  fifty  pounds  of  ammo- 
niated  phosphate  of  lime  to  one-eighth  of  an  acre  of  land  in  Bermuda  grass.  The 
result  in  four  cuttings  was  two  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds  of  dried  hay,  equal 
to  ten  tons  of  the  very  best  hay  from  an  acre  of  land.  The  cost  of  this  manuring 
was  not  more  than  ten  dollars  per  acre.  The  cost  of  saving  the  hay,  if  improved 
implements  were  used,  was  not  over  two  dollars  per  ton.  The  whole  expense  would 
not  have  been  more  than  thirty  to  forty  dollars  per  acre.  Ten  tons  at  twenty-five 
dollars  per  ton  would  amount  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  net  profit 
would  be  two  hundred  dollars,  equal  to  ten  per  cent,  on  two  thousand  dollars.  Yet 
the  people  about  Charleston  pull  fodder !  Can  better  advice  be  given  to  the  thou- 
sands of  persons  who  own  and  detest  sods  of  Bermuda  grass,  than  to  enclose  or 
fertilize  lavi.shly  one-fourth  or  one-eighth  of  an  acre,  and  ascertain  from  their  own 
experience  how  much  hay  can  be  raised  from  it  ?  They  will  get  no  better  hay  from 
the  North  or- West. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  in  this  journal  to  Mr.  Hardaway's  crop  of  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  As  his  method  of  cultivation  is 
peculiar,  a  notice  of  it  may  be  of  interest  and  profit  to  those  who  have  not  already 
seen  its  details.  After  having  given  different  distances  of  rows,  etc.,  he  expresses 
a  preference  for  the  following:  "Rows  six  feet  apart;  corn  dropped  one  foot  apart 
in  the  drill,  two  feet  between  the  corn  rows,  and  four  feet  in  the  middle'  gives  thirty- 
five  rows,  with  four  hundred  and  twenty  stalks  in  the  row,  equal  to  fourteen  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  stalks,  requires  one  hundred  and  fifteen  bu-shels  of  cotton  seed. 
One  acre  equals  in  yield  five  acres,  planted  in  single  rows  five  by  three' feet " 

"  In  planting  corn,  ray  rule  is  to  break  the  land  well  in  November  or  December. 
In  January,  lay  off  rows  six  feet  apart,  aud  distribute  evenly  in  the  furrows,  three- 
fifths  of  the  cotton  seed  or  other  manure  that  I  intend  to  use,  and  bed  on  it.  In 
February  I  run  one  foot  on  each  side  of  the  furrow  containing  the  manure,  and 
plant  the  corn  at  such  distance  as  is  thought  best."  (Mr.  II  plants  twenty  inches 
apart.)  "  This  will  give  double  rows.  At  the  second  ploughing,  I  open  a  furrow 
one  foot  on  each  side  of  the  corn,  with  a  wide,  dull  scooter  plough,  and  put  on  the 
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remaining  two-fifths  of  well  rotted  manure,  and  cover  it  with  a  sweep,  thus  com- 
pleting the  middles." 

"  If  it  is  desired  to  make  one  acre  produce  as  much  as  ten  acres,  as  much  manure 
must  be  put  on  one  acre  as  upon  ten  acres,  and  as  many  stalks  of  corn  should  be 
put  upon  one  acre  as  upon  ten  acres.  Don't  be  afraid  of  firing  the  corn  by  concen- 
trating so  much  manure,  and  so  much  corn  on  one  acre.  It  will  require  so  much 
corn  to  prevent  it  from  firing.  There  being  so  much  heat  or  ammonia  in  the 
ground,  it  will  require  this  extra  amount  of  vegetation  to  carry  off  the  heat.  It 
will  not  fire.  On  the  contrary,  if  only  the  usual  amount  of  corn  was  planted  in 
this  highly  fertilized  one  acre,  it  would  burn  up,  simply  from  the  want  of  suflScient 
vegetation  to  carry  off  this  heat  generated  by  the  manure." 

'■  I  have  experimented  three  successive  years  with  this  concentrated  plan,  and  have 
not  failed  in  any  year.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  excessive  drought,  and  excessive 
wet  weather,  and  has  not  fired  under  either,  from  the  simple  law  of  nature,  that  the 
foliage  was  in  proportion  to  the  ammonia  in  the  ground."  These  comments  of  this 
eminently  practical  and  successful  farmer  are  worthy  of  the  most  serious  thought 
by  the  readers  of  this  journal. 

It  had  been  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  offer  additional  instances  of  "  high 
farming  "  ou  oats,  wheat,  sugar  cane,  upland  rice,  etc.  But  they  would  extend 
this  article  to  too  great  length.  Those  Avho  are  disposed  to  pursue  this  subject 
further,  will  find  these  instances  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Georgia  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  including  the  reports  of  the  Fairs  of  1873  and  1874,  and  of  the 
Convention  at  Stone  Mountain  in  A'bgust  last.  These  can  be  obtained  by  application 
to  the  obliging  Secretary,  Mr.  Malcolm  Johnston,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  In  these 
valuable  documents  there  will  be  found  abundant  illustrations  of  the  feasibility 
and  profit  of  "  high  farming  "  at  the  South.  C  W.  HOWARD. 


The  Silk  'Worm  and  How  to  Feed  It.^ 


The  butterfly  which  produces  the  silk  worm,  belongs  to  {^  numerous  family 
named  by  entomologists  Bombyx.  It  constitutes  a  part  of  the  Genus  Bomhyx  pro. 
perly  so  called,  and  it  has  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Bombyx  Mori,  or  silk 
producing  Bombyx,  These  are  easily  recognized  by  the  following  characteristics, 
viz :  the  antennse  are  pectinate,  less  so  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  of  a  light 
brown  color,  wings  white,  with  curved  scythe-shape,  especially  in  the  male.  The 
caterpillar,  or  worm  commonly  called  the  silk  worm,  is  covered  with  hair,  and  is  of 
a  blackish  color  when  it  first  comes  out  of  the  egg ;  but  it  becomes  gradually 
smooth  and  lighter  colored  as  it  moults  or  changes  its  skin,  and  as  it  approaches 
the  time  to  spin  its  silk  and  undergo  its  change.  The  chrysalis  offers  nothing  re- 
markable, retracing  the  forms  of  the  principal  exterior  parts  of  the  butterfly.  At 
first  of  pale  yellow,  it  takes  on  more  and  more  of  a  brownish  yellow,  until  it  arrives 

^Translated  from  the  French  of  Oct.  De  Chapdain,  for  the  Rural  Carolinian,  by  Robert 
Chisolm,  of  Chisolm's  Island,  S.  C 
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at  the  time  for  its  hatching  or  coming  out  as  a  butterfly.  Finally  the  external 
characteristics  of  the  Bombyx  Mori,  or  silk  worm,  in  its  several  stages  of  worm, 
chrysalis,  and  butterfly,  are  too  generally  known  to  be  moie  particularly  described. 

DIFFERENT   VARIETIES   OF   SILK    WORM. 

Besides  the  variety  just  described,  the  Genus  Bombyx  includes  several  others, 
which  also  spin  silk,  but  their  silk  is  imperfect  and  too  coarse  to  have  proved  of 
any  use  as  yet ;  however,  we  must  except  two  varieties,  which  in  Bengal  and  the 
adjoining  countries  furnish  a  highly  prized  silk,  of  which  great  use  is  made,  and 
on  that  account  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  because  it  might  be  possible,  and  prove 
profitable,  to  introduce  them  into  this  country,  and  acclimate  them.  These  varieties 
are  the  Bombyx  Mylitta  and  Oynthia.  Bombyx  Mylitta  of  Fabricius,  or  Phalena 
Pappia  of  Cramer,  according  to  the  information  by  Wm.  Roxburg,  it  appears 
cannot  be  kept  in  a  domesticated  state  like  the  common  silk  worm,  but  the  Hindoos 
search  in  the  woods  for  them  as  soon  as  they  hatch,  and  carry  them  near  their 
homes,  placing  them  there  upon  the  plants  which  support  them,  and  which  they 
cultivate  for  this  purpose. 

The  second  variety  is  the  Bombyx  Cynthia,  originating  in  Bengal,  and  of  which 
the  silk  is  employed  there. 

The  worm  described  and  figured  by  Roxbui*g,  feeds  upon  the  Bicinus,  or  Falma 
Christi  plant,  which  is  commonly  called  in  that  country  "  avrindy,"  and  can  be 
raised  in  a  domesticated  state.  Garments  are  made  out  of  its  silk,  and  its  dura- 
bility is  so  great  that  it  outlasts  an  ordinary  Kfetime,  aud  it  is  very  common  for 
them  to  descend  from  mother  to  daughter.  The  cocoon  is  white  or  yellowish, 
pointed  at  both  ends,  and  two  inches  long.  The  fibres  of  this  cocoon  are  so  deli- 
cate that  they  cannot  be  reeled,  but  require  to  be  spun  like  cotton  or  hemp. 

FEEDING    THE    SILK     WORM. — CONSIDERATIONS    GENERAL    AND    PHYSIOLOGICAL. 

The  silk  worm,  as  every  person  knows,  is  fed  upon  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry  tree. 
When  it  hatches  out,  and  while  young,  it  requires  nourishment  that  is  both  light  and 
of  easy  digestion,  its  internal  economy  being  directed  towards  the  increase  of  its 
organs,  aud  doubtless  very  little  towards  the  object  of  its  career,  the  formation  of 
silk.  Therefore,  supply  them  at  first  with  young  and  tender  leaves,  and  especially 
of  seedling  trees.  These  latter  are  the  proiluct  of  nature,  and  most  suitable  to  the 
young  worms;  a  fully  developed  leaf  would  be  too  hard  and  too  nutritious.  The 
stomach  and  its  food  should  advance  together,  and  the  cultivator  ought  to  try  to 
imitate  and  second  nature,  but  never  to  force  it.  I  would  advise  the  proprietors  of 
mulberry  trees  to  have  always  a  supply  of  young  seedling  trees,  to  furnish  leaves 
enough  to  feed  the  worms  until  their  third  moult.  These  trees  ought  be  set  in  the 
warmest  and  most  sheltered  situation,  in  order  that  the  precocity  of  their  vegetation 
may  permit  the  hatching  of  the  crop  of  worms  previous  to  the  great  heats  of  the 
summer.  I  say  advisedly  the  great  heats  of  the  summer,  for  it  is  that  and  not  any 
high  temperature  for  a  short  time  that  the  silk  worm  dreads  ;  and  this  will  become 
intelligible  when  we  treat  of  their  raising.  Persons  who  have  not  already  seedlings 
in  the  indicated  situation,  to  which  this  precept  applies,  should  not  delay  to  plant 
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dwarf  mulberry  trees  in  the  warmest  and  most  sheltered  situation,  and  these  trees 
should  be  allowed  very  short  stems  or  trunks,  one  foot  at  the  most,  as  the  earliness 
is  in  the  inveree  proportion  of  the  height  of  the  stem. 

Of  course  it  cannot  be  expected  that  mulberry  trees  forcibly  confined  to  such 
diminutive  size  should  live  long  ;  besides  it  is  not  a  regular  cultivation,  but  merely 
as  an  expedient,  while  waiting  for  the  time  when  the  standard  trees,  which  are  to 
last  for  many  years,  shall  acquire  strength  sufficient  to  allow  their  leaves  to  be 
stripped  off  without  injury. 

OF  THE  DIFFERENT  LEAVES  PROPOSED  TO  REPLACE  THE  MULBERRY. 

It  is  said  that  a  great  many  experiments  have  been  made,  especially  in  the 
North,  to  settle  this  question,  but  all  of  these  experiments  have  proved  an  entire 
failure,  or  at  best  have  succeeded  very  imperfectly.  Silk  worms  placed  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  wild  rose,  the  thorn,  the  maple,  tli£  maize,  etc.,  die  sooner  than  eat 
them ;  it  is  true  that  they  can  live  when  fed  on  the  leaf  of  the  Scozzouera,  and 
eveu  upon  cocoons,  but  of  a  crop  raised  entirely  upon  this  leaf,  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  woi'ms  die,  and  the  cocoons  produced  are  only  half  the  size  and  half 
the  weight.  [It  has  beeu  stated  that  these  can  be  kept  alive  for  a  time,  when  fed 
upon  lettuce  leaves  and  of  those  of  the  Madura,  or  Osage  orange,  but  the  latter  I 
believe  puts  out  its  leaves  later  than  the  mulberry,  but  it  may  not  be  so  easily  killed 
by  a  late  frost.  I  cannot  say. — Translator.]  I  neither  deny  nor  acknowledge  that 
the  silk  worm  can  be  fed  on  any  other  leaf  than  that  of  the  mulberry ;  if  others 
assert,  I  have  nothing  to  say  ;  but  because  this  insect  may  exist,  may  one  reasonably 
infer  that  it  will  spin  a- cocoon,  and  its  silk  prove  of  good  quality  ?  This  I  cannot 
admit.  This  insect  and  its  tree  were  discovered  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
country,  the  one  upon  the  other ;  nature,  therefore,  has  created  them  for  each  other 
like  the  cactus  for  the  cochineal. 

If  at  any  time  the  supply  of  leaves  should  fail,  but  there  be  hopes  of  soon  getting 
some,  the  only  alternative  would  be  to  allow  the  worms  to  go  without  food  ;  but  if 
there  should  be  no  reasonable  expectation  of  getting  any  soon,  as  it  sometimes 
happens  after  a  late  frost,  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done  but  to  throw  away  the 
worms. 

GATHERING   THE    LEAVES. 

The  leaves  ought  to  be  gathered  only  after  the  heat,  or  the  sun,  has  dried  off  the 
dampness  of  the  night,  or  of  fog,  or  of  the  rain,  and  should  be  left  off  before  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  or  the  rain  commences.  [I  have  not  found  that  damp  leaves 
were  injurious  after  having  beeu  well  shaken,  but  I  believe  that  the  worms  must 
be  protected  from  dampness,  which  is  most  easily  done  by  feeding  branches  to  them 
instead  of  leaves,  which  latter  are  so  apt  to  mat  and  mould. — Tr]  Damp- 
ness is  very  injurious  to  the  silk  worm,  as  it  causes  a  diarrhoea,  which  debilitates 
them  and  retards  them  if  of  short  duration,  but  causes  them  to  die  if  of  long  dura- 
tion. Even  in  the  interest  of  the  tree,  the  gathering  of  the  leaves  while  moist 
ought  to  be  avoided,  for  then  its  softened  bark  yields  readily  to  friction,  do  the 
pressure  of  the  ladder,  the  feet  and  the  hands  of  the  gatherers.  There  result  from 
these  the  bruises  by  which  the  rain  penetrates,  at  it  does  also  by  the  small  wc^unds 
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caused  by  the  gathering  of  the  leaves.  I  have  seen  a  whole  plantation  perish, 
little  by  little,  from  having  been  stripped  of  its  leaves  several  years  in  succession 
during  rainy  spells. 

The  gathering  of  the  leaves  is  accomplished  by  long  ladders  placed  against  the 
mulberry  trees.  The  gatherer  attaches  a  bag  to  his  waist,  holds  on  with  one  hand 
to  the  branch,  and  with  the  other  strips  off  the  leaves  ;  for  this  purpose  he  seizes  a 
branch  without  squeezing  it  too  tightly,  then  causes  the  other  hand  to  slip  upwards, 
always  in  the  direction  of  the  branch,  and  strips  off  the  leaves  without  effort.  Some 
silk  growers  pretend  that  the  leaves  ought  to  be  gathered  one  by  one,  or  even  to  be 
cut  off  by  scissors,  and  allowed  to  drop  naturally  upon  sheets  spread  on  the  ground. 
I  am  willing  to  allow  that  this  plan  is  very  superior  to  the  one  that  I  recommend, 
and  even  I  recommend  it  strongly  to  persons  operating  on  a  small  scale ;  but  I  want 
to  know  where  is  the  village  where  the  whole  population  could  be  able  to  gather 
the  leaves,  which  requires  daily  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  three  thousand  pounds 
of  leaves.  Let  us  therefore  give  up  these  theoretical  ideas,  and  gather  our  leaves  in 
the  good  old  fashion.  The  gatherer  ought  not  to  put  his  foot  upon  the  tree  before  he 
is  unable  to  reach  it  by  the  ladders,  the  longest  of  which  can  hardly  exceed  twenty- 
five  feet,  because,  if  longer,  they  would  prove  too  heavy  to  be  handled.  When  he 
has  filled  his  bag.  he  empties  it  into  a  sheet,  which  ought,  whenever  possible,  to  be 
spread  in  the  shade,  but  when  this  cannot  be  done,  then  the  leaves  ought  to  be 
covered  by  another  sheet,  when  this  can  be  done,  whenever  the  sun  is  likely  to  dry 
up  the  leaves. 

THE   QUALITIES   OP   THE   DIFFERENT   LEAVES. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  most  freshly  gathered  leaves  afe  the  best ;  therefore 
when  leaves  have  to  be  brought  from  elsewhere,  the  distance  they  have  to  be  trans- 
ported must  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  tlvJse  of 
the  darkest  color  and  the  most  substance,  bear  this  transportation  the  best.  Those 
that  are  the  lightest,  softest,  and  brightest,  are  the  most  silky,  therefore  the  prefer- 
ence ought  to  be  given  to  them,  when  they  are  near  the  cocoonery,  and  can  be 
immediately  consumed.  Almost  all  agriculturists  concede  the  first  rank  to 
the  leaves  of  seedlings.  All  things  considered,  I  give  the  preference  to  the  leaves 
from  trees  grown  in  high  and  dry  localities.  With  regard  to  the  leaves  of  seedlings, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  price  of  the  leaves  being  usually  according  to  the 
weight,  there  is  a  great  loss  in  purchasing  these,  because  the  seedling  produces 
much  more  fruit  than  the  grafted  tree,  there  being  sometimes  a  loss  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  per  cent.,  moreover,  the  seedling  does  not  furnish  long,  strait  shoots,  but  on 
the  contrary,  short  and  crooked  ones  ;  in  a  word,  it  bunches,  from  which  it  results 
that  the  leaves  are  gathered  with  more  labor,  time  and  expense. 

Another  consideration  ought  to  guide  the  purchaser,  which  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  tree  is  trained  or  trimmed.  If  it  is  standard  and  with  long  trunk,  its 
Bap  is  more  elaborated,  its  leaf  better  nourished  and  more  silky.  The  dwarf  pro- 
duces leaves  earlier,  but  less  perfect ;  they  are  adapted  to  the  earliest  ages.  The 
Multicaulis  furnishes  only  shoots  rather  herbacious ;  its  leaf  therefore  is  more  full 
of  sap,  and  is  the  farthest  removed  from  nature,  and  therefore  the  least  valuable. 
^  OCT.  DE  CHAPDAIN,  in  ''Maison  Rustiquer 
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The  piny-woods  region  of  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  Coast  has  peculiarities 
which  render  it  necessary  to  treat  its  agricultural  interests  separately  from  those  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  South  On  the  Gulf  coast,  at  least,  we  have  been  groping  in 
the  dark  as  to  what  crops  might  be  most  profitably  grown.  Experience  is  the 
mother  of  wisdom,  and  I  ask  the  readers'  attention  while  I  narrate  some  of  the  les- 
sons we  have  learned  in  her  school.  Encouraged  by  high  prices  for  good  fruit, 
and  believing  it  a  certain  never-failing  crop ;  having  two  markets  near  at  hand  to 
dispose  of  it,  orchards  sprung  up  like  mushrooms  here  on  the  Gulf  coast,  and 
plantations  of  from  several  hundred  to  mauy  thousands  of  young  peach,  apple  and 
pear  trees  clustered  around  the  homes  of  our  new  settlers.  To  describe  the  beauty 
of  an  extensive  peach  orchard  in  time  of  its  blodm  is  beyond  the  scope  of  my  pen  ; 
besides  every  farmer  North  as  well  as  South  is  familiar  with  its  enchantments,  and 
all  will  surely  bear  me  out  when  I  say,  that  the  beauty  of  an  orchard  in  full  bloom 
is  only  to  be  compared  with  Aurora  herself,  when  descending  from  her  heavenly 
throne  in  the  East,  she  has  swept  with  her  airy  wings  over  the  young  trees,  impart- 
ing her  exquisite  rosy  tints  to  their  millions  of  tiny,  just  opening  buds. 

With  a  joyful  heart  we  summed  up,  last  spring,  the  number  of  fruit  boxes  to  be 
filled,  and  mountains  of  most  delicious  and  savory  fruit,  not  only  of  exquisite 
beauty,  but  of  the  most  aromatic  flavor,  loomed  up  before  our  imaginations,  but 
we  were  seriously  reminded  of  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb,  "  there  is  many  a  slip 
between  the  cup  and  the  lip."  Incessant  rains  in  spring,  and  the  first  part  of  sum- 
mer, washed  off  half  of  our  dreams  of  prosperity,  when  a  more  incessant  drought 
parched  the  other  half  into  a  most  insignificant  small  portion,  just  enough  to  sup- 
ply our  own  tables  ;  and,  as  a  result,  peach  boxes  were  oflTered  at  a  large  discount 
and  no  buyers.  This  has  taught  us  a  lesson  by  which  we  intend  to  profit,  i.  e.,  to 
diversify  our  crops  more  than  we  had  done  before. 

The  culture  of  upland  in  rice  is  well  enough  in  new  land,  but  wherever  the  crab- 
grass  has  taken  possession  of  our  fields,  it  will  cost  as  much  to  cultivate  the  crop 
as  it  will  sell  for.  We  must  look  for  a  crop  which  we  can  cultivate  deeply  in 
spring,  and  which  soon  grows  strong  and  makes  shade  enough  to  overpower  the 
grass.     That  crop  we  have  found  in  the  sugar  cane. 

As  our  piny  woods  have  a  warm  and  dry  soil,  we  need  not  bank  our  seed  cane 
for  spring  planting,  unless  we  choose,  but  we  may  plant  immediately  after  cutting, 
at  the  end  of  October,  and  bank  up  high  ridges  on  top  of  it,  to  secure  it  against 
frost,  which  will  not  only  relieve  our  spring  work  considerable,  but  will  also  save 
us  many  young  sprouts,  otherwise  destroyed  by  opening  the  bank  for  spring 
planting.  But  let  us  look  at  the  figures  and  see  what  has  been  realized  in  our  imme- 
diate neighborhood. 

Mr.  Donavan,  (P.  O.  Mobile,)  by  the  way  our  largest  and  most  experienced 
orchardist,  has  extended  his  experiments  to  the  culture  of  sugar  cane,  with  what 
success  figures  will  show.  He  planted  last  spring  sixteen  acres  in  cane,  besides 
having  eight  acres  in  last  year's  stubble.     His  best  acre  carefully  measured  and 
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ground  separately,  made  a  return  of  four  hundred  and  seventy -three  gallons  of  syrup, 
which  is  his  maximum  proceeds.  An  average  cannot  be  drawn,  as  his  cane  had  not 
all  been  ground  ;  he  made  three  thousand  three  hundred  gallons  of  syrup,  besides 
storing  enough  seed  cane  to  plant  at  least  forty  acres  with  it.  The  earliest  and 
choicest  syrup  was  sold  iu  Mobile,  at  ninety  cents  per  gallon,  the  bulk  at  sixty  to 
sixty-five  cents.  In, the  way  of  fertilizing,  he  used  stable  manure,  which  heapplied 
liberally  as  far  as  it  lasted;  the  remaining  ground  was  enriched  by  one  ton  of  Cot- 
ton Seed  Meal  per  acre,  at  an  average  cost  of  $30  per  ton.  The  whole  of  the  meal 
being  broadcasted  and  applied  all  at  the  time  of  planting.  He  intends  to  change 
his  modus  operandi  this  year  so  far  as  he  will  first  apply  some  Cotton  Seed  Meal  on 
the  ridge,  and  the  balance  broadcast.  His  ridges  were  four  and  a  half  feet  apart, 
and  immediately  after  the  planting  of  his  cane,  he  planted  his  corn  on  the  cane 
ridges.  By  liberal  manuring  the  corn  is  forced  into  early  growth  and  early 
maturity,  being  the  Adams'  Early  variety,  and  by  the  time  his  cane  was  about  three 
feet  high  he  had  gathered  a  crop  of  corn  valued  at  about  $30  per  acre,  which 
remunerated  him  for  the  large  amount  ol  fertilizer  used.  It  does  not  change  the 
result  that  Mr.  Donovan  has  been  the  lucky  receiver  of  the  $1000  premium  set 
apart  by  the  Managers  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  for  the  best  crop 
of  cane  on  ten  acres,  along  the  line  of  their  track,  but  such  stimulants  will  help  to 
develop  our  resources  wonderfully. 

Another  experiment  made  by  an  intelligent  neighbor  of  mine,  Mr.  H.  Conner,  at 
Fernland,  Mobile  County,  Ala.,  shows  us  the  following  result :  Two  acres  of 
ground  were  manured  with  rough  stable  manure,  one  small  cart  load  of  it  used  to  a 
row  one  acre  in  length.  Some  ridges  we're  only  manured  with  last  year's  bargass, 
(the  sugar  cane  stocks  after  the  juice  has  been  pressed  out.)  The  planting  was  done 
on  ridges  four  feet  apart.  A  part  of  the  crop  measuring  iu  the  field  two  hundred 
and  ninety-five  by  twenty-eight  feet,  was  gathered  and  converted  into  syrup, 
which  yielded  eighty-five  gallons,  or  an  average  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-three  gal- 
lons per  acre.  The  total  product  of  the  two  acres  was  fifteen  barrels  of  forty-two 
gallons,  or  six  hundred  and  thirty  gallons  of  syrup.  The  falling  off  from  his  first 
trial  was  caused  by  temporary  indisposition  of  the  owner  at  the  time  of  grinding, 
which  caused  firing  of  the  cane  in  the  pile,  and  consequent  severe  loss  in  product. 
If  we  add  to  the  above  proceeds  seven  thousand  seed  canes  reserved  from  the  two 
acres  for*  planting,  valued  at  least  at  $15  per  thousand  in  the  field,  we  may  safely  say 
that  an  average  of  four  hundred  gallons  of  syrup  per  acre  could  be  taken  as  a 
normal  crop.  A  ready  sale  of  syrup  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  cents  per  gallon, 
will  give  to  the  farmer  a  return  for  his  labor  and  ingenuity  never  dreamt  of  before, 
and  enjoyed  as  yet  by  but  a  few.  For  the  use  of  those  who  should  doubt  the 
veracity  of  the  above  statements,  I  give  the  postoffice  address  of  the  parties,  who 
have  engraven  their  names  as  benefactors  to  their  neighborhood  by  their  valuable 
experiments,  and  any  one  who  feels  interested  may  communicate  with  either  of 
them  for  further  particulars.  A.  Q. 
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Orchard  Grass. 


To  get  a  good  stand,  the  soil  should  be  rich,  well  plowed  and  harrowed,  and  be 
clear  of  all  weeds.  Two  to  three  bushels  of  seed  should  be  sown  to  the  acre.  Rye 
is  the  only  grain  that  should  be  sown  with  it,  and  this  thinly.  Wheat  and  oats 
grow  too  thick,  and  choke  the  growth  of  grass.  It  would  be  better  to  sow  it  alone, 
Avithout  grain  or  any  other  grass ;  but  if  other  grass  is  desired  with  it,  sow  clover, 
as  that  ripens  about  the  same  time. 

Sow  at  the  South  in  September  or  October,  or  in  February  or  March,  according 
to  the  climate. 

Orchard  grass  will  grow  in  the  shade  of  trees,  which  are  not  thicker  on  the 
ground  than  a  full  grown  apple  orchard. 

Its  merits  are  :  First,  it  comes  earlier  in  the  spring,  and  remains  later  in  the 
autumn,  than  any  other  grass. 

Second.  Its  leaves  are  broader,  its  stalks  longer,  and  it  produces  more  fodder 
per  acre  than  any  other.  It  is  the  best  of  all  grasses  for  soiling,  and  as  good  as 
any  other  for  pasture.  If  cut  when  just  coming  into  blossom,  it  makes  hay  al- 
most equal  to  Timothy.  In  a  Southern  climate,  if  the  season  happens  to  be  a  wet 
one,  or  the  grass  can  be  irrigated,  four  cuttings  may  be  made,  averaging  a  ton  each 
of  dried  grass.  There  have  been  instances  of  its  producing  five  tons  of  well-dried 
grass  per  acre  on  rich  land,  in  a  highly  favorable  season. 

It  is  rapi(ily  becoming  the  most  favorite  of  all  the  grasses  in  those  districts  at 
the  South  which  possess  a  rich  soil,  and  where  the  climate  is  not  too  hot  and  dry 
to  grow  grass  of  any  kind.  A.  B.  ALLEN. 
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I  had  believed  that  Hunter  &  Frost's  "  Farmer's  Friend"  (plough)  was  about 
the  best  and  cheapest  one  out,  but  I  recently  received  from  Mr.  Avwy,  "  Plough- 
maker,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,"  a  little  book  in  blue  and  gold,  with  exceedingly 
fascinating  pictures  of  all  kinds  of  the  plough  family,  got  up  in  the  best  style  pos- 
sible. Mr.  A.'s  primer  being  a  very  seductive  one,  I  had  about  concluded  to  try 
one  of  his  implements.  But  there  was  one  drawback.  He  earnestly  solicits  you 
to  take  some  of  his  implements  for  trial,  but  at  the  same  time  would  be  gratified 
to  have  a  proportionate  sum  of  your  funds  accredited  to  his  use  therefor.  I  was 
mentally  comparing  the  practicability  of  these  two  inseparable  propositions,  when 
I  read  : 

"  We  are  just  perfecting  a  plough,  which  has  an  easy  seat,  upon  which  the  farmer 
may  ride  while  ploughing  his  fields."  Is  it  so,  Mr.  A.  ?  Then  we  are  done  with  the 
"  Farmer's  Friend  "  in  this  section.  Send  us  along  a  few  dozens  as  soon  as  per- 
fected. The  latter  part  of  the  proposition  shan't  worry  us  any  more.  The  top 
rails  of  our  fences  are  all  mashed  down  from  "  seeing  it  done,"  our  knees  are  weak 
from  years  of  plough-holding,  and  now  Mr.  A.  will   fix  it  so  that  the  plough  shall 
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hold  us.  Mr.  A.  may  say  "  Eureka."  Do  please  make  a  roomy  seat,  for  Kitty 
(that  is,  Mrs.  B.,  but  since  we  are  Patrous,  Sister  B.)  will  want  to  ride,  (I  hope 
she  may  uot  take  it  into  ber  head  to  drive,)  and  from  the  high  living  of  Patron's 
sociables,  she  has  become  rather  stout.  And  would  you  contrive  a  dicky  seat  for  sis- 
ter's baby.  If  you  can,  increase  the  invoice.  Do,  friend  A.,  perfect  this  implement 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  possibility  of  taking  a  nap  occasionally  under  a  large  um- 
brella. This  would  secure  to  you  a  host  of  patrons  of  the  ebony  hue,  and  you 
might  increase  the  invoice  proportionately. 

And,  sir,  isn't  it  possible  to  give  the  thing  a  reverse  action  ;  and  with  your 
plough-holder  and  slide  make  it  available  for  church  going — 'twill  be  better  than 
riding  the  bull. 

But  above  all,  Mr.  A.,  and  I  shall  consider  you  forever  indebted  to  me  for  the 
suggestion,  can't  you  perfect  a  feather-bed  attachment  to  the  harrow  ?  How  nice 
to  stretch  one's  legs  out  harrow-wise,  and,  as  the  implement  goes  smoothly  on,  have 
visions  of  Ceres  in  the  air,  pouring  out  from  that  familiar  horn  of  plenty,  pump- 
kins, melons,  grapes,  and  ears  of  green  corn ;  and  Mr.  A.  in  the  background,  with 
expanded  wings,  holding  out  the  little  book  in  blue  and  gold — in  which  we  may 
read — Eureka.  M.  L.  B. 

Orangeburg,  S.  C. 
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Early  Corn  and  Summer  Drought. 

There  are  those  who  question  the  propriety  of  planting  corn  at  all.  It  does  not 
pay,  they  think,  and  can  hardly  be  made  to  pay  on  our  ordinary  cotton  lauds. 
We  do  not  advocate  the  planting  of  any  crop  which  does  not  pay,  and  cannot  be 
made  to  pay,  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  corn  can  be  made  a  renumera- 
tive  crop  on  every  cotton  plantation,  but  we  do  feel  fully  warranted  in  saying  that 
there  are  but  few  farms  which  have  not  on  them  more  or  less  suitable  corn  land  ; 
and  the  cro^  is  indispensable  and  should  be  grown  at  home,  till  by  more  direct 
communications  with  the  great  corn-growing  West,  and  cheaper  transportation,  we 
can  more  profitably  buy  it.  In  our  hot  climate,  where  droughts  are  severe  and 
frequent  during  the  summer,  corn  should  be  planted  early,  so  as  to  avoid,  in  part  at 
least,  the  danger  from  that  source.  Early  planted  corn  may,  it  is  true,  be  seriously 
injured  by  drought,  but  it  is  less  liable  than  that  planted  later.  Some  early  vari- 
ety may  be  planted  with  advantage  for  a  part  of  the  crop.  On  level  lands,  we 
prefer  to  jjlant  corn  in  checks,  but  on  hilly  land,  the  drill  system  is  preferable,  as, 
if  the  rows  are  run  around  the  hill  on  a  level,  as  they  should  be,  the  ridge  prevents 
washing. 

How  Corn  was  Made  to  Pay  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  R  H.  Hardaway,  of  Thoinaston,  Thomas  County,  Georgia,  made,  in  1873, 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  and  his  mode  of  cultivation 
is  given  in  full  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Georgia  State  Agricultural  Society." 
■See,  also,  Mr.  Howard's  "High  Farming  in  the   South,"  in  this  number.     The 
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secret  seems  to  lie  in  a  lieavy  niiinuriiig  witli  cottou  seed,  thick  planting,  and  good 
cultivation.  The  variety  was  White  Flint,  and  the  quality  of  the  grain  superior. 
The  figures  expressing  the  cost  and  the  value  of  the  crop,  are  given  as  follows : 

119  bushels,  at  90  cents, ^107  lo 

4bb  pounds  fodder,  at  $1.35,     -  -  .  .  .  5  g2 


To  sixty  bushels  cotton  seed  manure,  -  -  -  $9  00 

Paid  ploughing  and  putting  in  manure,  -  -  -  5  75 

Paid  planting  corn  and  covering,          -  -  .  .  3  25 

Paid  two  ploughiugs,  two  and  a  half  days,  -  -  -  6  25 

Paid  four  hoeiugs,  four  days,                 .  .  .  .  4  qo 

Paid  pulling  fodder,     -             -             .  .  .  .  2  00 

Paid  gathering  corn,     -             -             .  .  .  .  3 

Hauling  to  house,          ------  2 


$112  92 


00 
50 

—  $35  75 


Net  profit,  -  .  .  .  .  -  $77  17 

A  Hint  for  Coast  and  Sea  Island  Planters. 
In  some  places  along  the  coast,  the  washing  away  of  the  beach  by  the  waves  is 
a  matter  of  serious  concern,  especially  as  the  lack  of  capital  renders  the  construc- 
tion of  extensive  breakwaters  entirely  impracticable.  A  planter  on  the  Gulf  coast 
finding  his  landed  possessions  gradually  melting  away  under  the  action  of  the 
tides,  tried  the  following  method  of  staying  the  waves,  and  found  it  a  success.  He 
takes  the  heavy  tops  of  small  pine  trees,  and  places  them  carefully  in  thick  layers 
along  the  beach,  the  butt  or  large  ends  placed  under  the  overhanging  bank  or 
blufl^,  and  the  spray  end,  or  top  of  the  tree,  being  placed  outward  toward  the  sea, 
and  left  resting  on  the  sands.  As  the  waves  come  in,  bringing  sand  and  drift  with 
^  them,  this  sand  or  drift  is  washed  up  on  the  pine-tops,  which  not  only  catch  and 
hold  such  matters,  (thus  forming  an  artificial  beach,)  but  also  effijctually  resist  the 
action  and  bear  the  brunt  of  the  waves,  so  that  they  cannot  strike  or  reach  the 
bluflf  or  abrade  the  under-stratum  of  clay.  These  heavy  pinetops  should  be  cut 
from  six  to  ten  feet  long,  with  all  the  leaves  and  side  branches  left  on,  and  they 
should  be  placed  with  regularity  and  system,  in  a  layer  not  less  than  two  to  three 
feet  thick,  as  described. 

A  Premium  Clover  Crop. 

Mr.  John  R.  Winters,  to  whom  Avas  awarded  the  premium  of  the  Georgia  Agri- 
cultural Society  for  the  best  crop  of  clover,  tells  how  it  was  grown  as  follows : 
The  land  upon  which  it  was  grown  (a  small  fraction  over  an  acre)  was  prepared 
by  very  deep  fall  ploughing,  and  sowing  wheat  in  November.  Clover  seed  sown 
when  there  was  snow  on  the  ground  in  February,  with  a  dressing  of  bone  dust  and 
ashes  at  the  same  time.  About  the  first  of  April  gave  a  dressing  of  mixed  ferti- 
lizer. Harvested  in  June  nineteen  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Cut  in  July 
following  a  light  crop  of  hay,  and  pastured  until  frost,  which  I  think  a  bad  plan. 
The  next  season  (in  June)  I  cut  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds, 
actually  weighed  after  being  thoroughly  dried ;  and  the  above  statement  in  regard 
to  the  manner  of  cultivation,  etc.,  is  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 
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Necessity  of  Pure  Water  for  Cattle. — Mr.  X.  A.  Willard,  in  a  late  address 
before  the  Connecticut  Farmers'  Convention,  discoursed  as  follows : 

Many  cases  of  fever  have  been  traced  to  the  consumption  of  swill  milk ;  diseases 
have  been  traced  to  the  milk  drawn  from  cows  by  the  attendants  of  sick  persons  ; 
also  to  the  impure  water  with  which  milk-pans  were  washed.  Cows  that  drink  im- 
pure water  give  unwholesome  milk.  Milk  becomes  impure  from  particles  of  dust 
falling  from  the  cow's  udder,  which  has  been  gathered  by  passing  through  sloughs 
or  mud  holes.  Farmers  do  not  as  a  rule  appreciate  this  matter,  but  if  they  can 
dispose  of  their  milk  or  butter  before  any  great  change  is  effected,  they  think  all 
responsibility  is  off  their  shoulders.  The  fine  character  of  English  cheese  may  be 
attributed  to  great  care  in  all  the  operations  running  from  the  conditions  of  the 
pasture,  as  to  the  cleanliness  from  slough  holes,  through  the  stable,  the  spring- 
house,  washing  of  pans,  etc.,  to  the  production  of  the  cheese.  Cesspools  or  dead 
animals  found  upon  the  premises  of  English  farmers  are  subjects  of  prosecution. 

Putrid  water  is  often  the  only  kind  by  which  the  cow  can  slake  her  thirst,  and 
yet  it  is  productive  of  disease.  We  have  a  law  to  prevent  watering  milk,  and  yet 
a  farmer  is  allowed  to  permit  his  cows  to  quench  their  thirst  in  the  most  filthy  and 
poisonous  water.  A  case  of  diarrhoea  in  a  family  was  traced  to  the  milk  obtained 
from  a  cow  confined  in  a  stable  without  proper  ventilation.  While  the  cow  is 
under  a  violent  excitement,  or  in  an  exceedingly  nervous  condition,  the  milk  be- 
comes highly  poisonous,  as  many  cases  have  abundantly  proved.  A  child  fed 
from  the  milk  of  a  cow  that  drank  from  water  oozing  out  of  a  hog-pen,  was  cov- 
ered over  with  sores  and  pustules.  Every  factory  for  milk  should  have  a  schedule 
of  questions  for  its  patrons,  covering  the  whole  ground  of  cleanliness,  treatment  of 
the  animal  under  all  conditions,  while  in  the  pasture,  at  the  stable,  or  in  their  pas- 
sage from  one  to  the  other  ;  condition  of  pasturage,  as  regards  grass,  etc.,  and  in 
every  condition  affecting  the  product  of  milk. 

How  Upland  Rice  is  Cultivated. — That  excellent  paper,  the  Mobile 
Register,  the  agricultural  department  of  which  is  so  ably  conducted  by  Prof  J. 
Parish  Stelle,  describes  the  method  of  cultivating  upland  rice  as  practiced  on  the 
pine  lands  of  the  Gulf  Coast,  as  follows  : 

The  soil  to  be  well  pulverized  with  plow  and  harrow  first,  then  laid  off  in  rows 
eighteen  inches  apart,  with  bull  tongue  or  marker,  with  wooden  teeth  prepared  for 
purpose.  If  on  cow-pen  or  previously-fertilized  soil,  the  seed  is  dropped  in  the 
drill  at  the  rate  of  from  one  peck  to  one-half  bushel  per  acre,  and  coverQd  lightly 
with  harrow  brush  or  roller.  If  a  fertilizer  is  required,  it  is  well  to  sprinkle  lightly 
in  the  drill,  say  of  cottonseed  meal,  (which  is  the  commercial  fertilizer  mostly 
used  here,)  200  pounds  to  an  acre.  The  planting  should  be  done  last  of  February 
or  in  March,  as  a  frost  after  it  is  up  does  not  injure  it  much,  and  by  planting 
early  it  matures  before  the  heat  of  the  summer  afiects  it.  As  soon  as  it  is  up  so 
as  to  follow  the  rows  easily,  run  a  small  bull  tongue  as  close  to  it  as  possible. 
Give  it  another  sprinkle  of  seed  meal  on  each  side,  two  hundred  pounds  more  per 
acre,  then  cut  with  a  narrow  hoe,  leaving  two  or  three  healthy  blades  or  stocks  from 
three  to  five  inches,  for,  like  oats  and  wheat,  it  stools  out,  sending  up  twenty  or 
thirty  stocks  from  one  grain. 

After  thinning,  work  the  middles  with  a  light  cultivator  or  harrow,  leaving  the 
surface  a.s  level  as  possible.  Do  not  at  any  time  throw  a  furrow  to  the  rice, 
but  cultivate  shallow  as  long  as  the  grass   continues  to   show.     Twice  is   usually 
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sufficient,  for  if  the  crop  is  planted  close  enough,  it  will  soon  shade  the  «Touud 
and  keep  down  the  grass  or  weeds.  Select  new  land,  or  that  upon  which  there  is 
no  crab  grass,  and  it  requires  no  more  labor  than  corn.  The  cutting,  threshing 
&c.,  same  as  oats  or  wheat.  The  yield  here  is  from  thirty  to  eighty  bushels  an 
acre,  and  straw  is  about  as  good  as  hay  for  feed.  AVo  get  our  rough  rice  dressed 
or  polished  in  New  Orleans,  the  mills  charging  one  cent  per  pound  as  prepared 
tor  market,  borne  dress  in  hand  mortars  fresh  as  they  use  it,  which  is  done  quite 
rapidly,  and  thought  to  be  better  when  cooked. 

A  measured  bushel  of  upland,  or  bull  rice,  as  it  is  named  here,  from  size  of 
grain  and  rauk  growth,  wdl  give  about  twenty-two  pounds  when  dressed. 

Grass  and  Sheep  in  tpie  South.— That  everybody  can  make  money  by 
raising  sheep,  regardless  of  the  proper  conditions  of  success,  we  no  more  believe 
than  that  everybody  can  make  cotton  pay,  or  corn,  or  wheat,  or  oats  ;  but  the 
grasses,  turnips  and  sheep  are,  nevertheless,  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  recuperation  of  the  South.     On  this  point  Dr.  Lee  says": 

If  the  experience,  observation  and  study  of  fifty  years  are  worth  anything  in 
agriculture,  there  33  a  good  living  and  plenty  of  money  in  grass  for  Southern  far- 
mers, whenever  they  will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  subject  properly.  Thirtv 
yeai-s  ago  H.  S.  Randall  in  his  "Sheep  Husbandry  in  the  South/' pointed  out 
the  tact  clearly  and  conclusively,  but  like  other  works  on  Southern  tillage  and 
hu.sbandry,  it  fell  still-born  from  the  press.  Now,  however,  efforts  are  necessitated 
tobemademthat  direction,  and  in  a  letter  from  Gen.  Cheatham,  in  the  Rxiral 
bun  of  Nashville,  the  fact  is  proved  that  all  that  was  urged  by  Mr.  Eandall  in 
favor  ofsheep  raising  at  the  South,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  grasses,  have  the 
past  few  years  been  fully  realized  by  Gen.  C.  and  others.  Th?  introduction  of 
Lucerne,  (sometimes  called  Alfalfa,  or  Chilian  clover,)  Orchard  Grass,  Hungarian 
Grass,  and  Millet  at  the  South,  has  been  found  very  successful,  as  well  as  the  red 
clover,  and  the  disposition  is  manifested,  in  every  portion  of  these  States,  still 
further  to  test  their  usefulness. 

Market  Fairs  or  Sales  Days.— Among  the  various  means  of  bringing  the 
producer  and  the  consumer  together  for  the  benefit  of  both,  regular  market  days  in 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  have  been  suggested,  and  to  a  limited  extent  the  sugo-es- 
tion  has  been  acted  upon  with  the  best  results.  The  Agricultural  editor  of  the 
Nashville  Union  and  American,  remarks  as  follows  of  the  benefits  of  such  sales 
days: 

Mechanics,  manufacturers,  and  other  basiness  men  in   cities  and  villacres  are 
earning  to  deal  directly  with  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Both  parties  should  foster 
this  kind  of  simple  and  direct  trade,  with  as  few  toll  gates  and  taxes,  and  as  little 
store  rent  and  clerk  hire  as  possible   between  the  land  cultivated  by  the  market 
gardener  and  farmer,  and  the  every  day  consumers  of  what  the  laud  yields  for  hu- 
man subsistence.  The  artisan  should  try  to  meet  the  wants  of  his  country  customers 
m  the  most  rehable,  economical  and  satisfactory  way;  and  in  turn  the  latter  should 
supply  the  fruits  of  the  earth  on  the  most  favorable  terms.     Live  and  let  live  or 
do  as  you  would  be  done  by"  is  the  golden  rule.    The  writer  has  known  good  new 
milk  sold  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  at  eight  cents  a  gallon,  which  was  produced 
on  farms  twenty-two  miles  from  town.     Cheap  railway  transportation  was  an  ele- 
ment in  this  operation,  where  the  consumer  got  rich  milk  at  a  cent  a  pound,  and 
the  farmer  did  a  first  class  business.     We  can  never  prosper  in  the  South  before 
laboring  people  learn  to  work  in  perfect  harmony,  resist  all  monopolies,  and  build 
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What  THE  City  Should  do  for  the  Country. — The  excreta  of  a  city — its 
sewage,  the  deposites  iu  its  privies,  aud  the  SAveepiugs  of  its  streets,  now  to  a  large 
exteut  not  ouly  utterly  wasted,  but  made  to  poison  the  air  aud  engender  disease — 
would,  if  properly  applied,  eurich  a  large  exteut  of  surrounding  country,  causing 
the  laud  to  produce  crops  not  yet  dreamed  of  by  our  farmers.  For  instance  this  is 
what  was  done  upon  the  sewage  farm  of  Lord  Warwick,  near  Leamington,  iu 
England  : 

Twenty  acres  of  mangel-wurzel  (of  two  kinds,  orange  and  intermediate  globe) 
produced  eighty-two  tons  to  the  acre,  the  crop  being  the  greatest  ever  known  in 
England.  The  field  had  been  iu  Italian  rye-grass  in  1871  aud  1872,  and  wheat  in 
1873.  It  received  no  manure  other  than  sewage  during  the  past  four  years  The 
mangel  was  sowed  iu  rows,  two  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  were  thinned  to  one  foot. 
The  roots  were  so  large  that  tons  and  tons  were  selected  which  did  not  exceed  one 
hundred  roots  to  the  ton.  It  is  amazing  that  it  should  take  hundreds  of  generations 
of  the  most  advanced  of  the  human  species  to  learn  the  value  of  city  fertilizers  to 
improve  the  soil  which  feeds  the  inhabitants  of  towns. 


ffoRTICULTURE    AND     RuRAL      AdORNMENT. 
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That  section  of  West  Florida  lying  between  the  Perdido  and  Blackwater  Rivers 
is  ju.'^tly  regarded  as  being  the  poorest  of  the  "poor  piuey  woods  laud."  There  are 
perhaps  a  few  acres  of  comparatively  rich  hammock  lands  scattered  at  intervals 
along  the  margin  of  the  streams  but  parallel  with  the  Gulf  coast  line,  a  section  of 
at  least  twenty  miles  in  depth,  is  poor  and  sandy.  Is  it  absolutely  and  utterly 
poor  without  remedy,  and  incapable  of  successful  cultivation  by  the  farmer  ami 
horticulturist  ?  This  was  the  question  presented  to  me  eight  years  ago,  when  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  cast  ray  lot  with  the  people  of  Florida.  That  the  land  was 
positively  poor,  in  the  sense  of  the  Sahara  of  Africa,  and  some  portions  of 
the  great  American  desert  was  disproved,  on  sight  of  the  pine  forests  growhig 
upon  it,  and  of  the  frequent  and  seasonable  rains  with  which  it  was  visited.  The 
portion  of  it  that  invited  trial  was  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  almost  pure  sand 
to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  No  hard  pan,  no  subsoil  proper,  and  covered 
with  a  growth  of  blackjacks,  with  big  roots  and  small  tops,  and  located  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  from  the  bay  of  Pensacola.  In  the  teeth  of  numberless  as- 
sertions by  the  "  oldest  iuhabitauts"  that  it  would  not  pay,  the  attempt  was  made  ;  a 
home  was  al)Solutely  necessary  aud  a  garden  was  thought,  also,  to  be  indispensable. 
Commencing  with  a  plat  of  land  ninety  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  additions  were 
made  thereto,  year  by  year,  until  now  there  is  a  little  over  two  acres  under  cultivation. 
It  is  proper  also  to  state  that  my  own  time  is  nearly  all  employed  in  another  direc- 
tion, and  that  I  am  unable  to  give  my  personal  supervision  and  labor  only  for  an 
hour  or  two  during  the  morniug  aud  evening  of  each  day,  and  that  the  labor  is 
performed  by  members  of  the  family  alone,  and  is  equal  to  about  one  hour' aud  a 
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half,  as  labor  is  counted  in  the  Northern  States.  There  is  in  use  one  mule,  dray, 
and  market  wagon,  and  an  ordinary  supply  of  necessary  garden  implements. 
With  this  force  and  material,  and  upon  the  soil  described,  I  raised  and  sold  for 
cash  between  the  first  of  January,  1874,  and  the  first  of  January,  1875,  the  vege- 
tables in  the  subjoined  list.  No  account  was  kept  of  what  was  used  in  the  family, 
cousisting  of  nine  persons,  but  which  may  fairly  be  put  at  $200.  The  account 
embraces  only  cash  receipts,  and  is  taken  from  the  book  containing  the  daily 
statement  of  vegetables  sold.     The  book  foots  up  as  follows : 


Spinage $  90 

Onions 6  85 

Lettuce 58  77 

Radishes 50  00 

Canteloupes 7  25 

Corn 9,5  80 

Snap  Beans 47  75 

Cucumbers 25  75 

Okra 38  35 

Tomatoes 30  30 

HotBed  Plants 17  45 

Lima  Beans 9  10 


Turnips $339  65 

Parsley  10  10 

Mustard 85 

Cabbage 2  70 

Asparagus 30 

Peas 27  80 

Irish  Potatoes 124  35 

Carrots 3  30 

Soup  Bunches 39  90 

Sweet  Peppers 63  17 

EggPhints 21  95 

Watermelons 120  85 

Kunning  Mangoes...  1  35 

Making  a  total  for  1874,  of  §1,074.54,  and  including  the  value  of  that  con- 
sumed in  the  family  31,274.54. 

Nest  year  it  is  expected  that  this  amount  will  be  raised  to  Si, 500.00  with  an 
increase  of  actual  profit,  as  we  have  so  far  been  able  each  year  to  increase  the  receipts 
and  lessen  the  relative  expense  of  production.  Commencing  in  1867,  on  about 
one-quarter  of  acre,  and  a  product  of  one  hundred  dollars  gross,  the  result  above 
stated  has  now  been  reached.  This  statement  is  not  made  in  any  spirit  of  boast- 
ing. There  is  no  place  for  this.  Compared  with  our  own  view  of  possibilities  in 
this  climate,  and  with  the  results  attainable  by  the  undivided  attention  and  efforts 
of  well  directed  intelligence,  observing  facts,  and  educing  results  therefrom ;  or 
compared  with  accomplished  results  in  the  operations  of  the  market  gardeners  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  New  Jersey,  our  own  little  experiment  dwindles  into 
comparative  insignificance. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  state,  that  the  actual  expenses,  including  labor,  counting 
that  of  my  family,  at  what  it  would  have  cost  me  if  hired,  amounts  to  the  sum  of 
$510.00,  leaving  me  the  balance  of  over  8500  net  profits,  besides  the  vegetables 
used  in  the  family.     It  might  be  profitable  and  interesting  to  give  the  facts  and 
incidents  connected  with  the  planting,  manuring,  fertilizing,  and  cultivation  of 
each  of  the  above  products  separately,  with  such  observation  upon  the  season, 
soil,  modes  of  cultivation,  insects,  results,  and  preparation  for  the  market,  etc.,  as 
they  actually  occurred,  and  were  noted  for  personal  reference,  but  as  to  these 
things,  editors  are  the  sole  judges,  and  in  the  case  of  the  "  Rural  Carolinian," 
thoroughly  competent.  To  no  one  more  capable  of  judging  could  any  thing  on  the 
subject  of  "  Market  Gardening  in  the  South,"  be  submitted  than  to  D   H.  Jacques. 
Last  year  under  the  "Nom  de  Plume  of  Pimis  Sylvce,"  we  published  the  results  of 
our  gardening  for  that  year,  in  either  the  Rural  Carolinian  or  JRural  Alabartiian,  • 
preceded   by  a  series  of  articles  on  the  character  and  capacities   for  vegetable 
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production  of  the  pine  lands  bordering  on  the  Gulf.  If  one  garden  has  been 
established,  or  one  dollar's  worth  has  been  thereby  added  to  the  productions  of 
the  South,  the  highest  ambition  of  my  humble  efforts  has  been  attained. 

Peiisacola,  Fla.  J.  DENNIS  WOLFE. 


The  Hicks  Everbearing  Mulberry. 

In  1852  or  1853,  this  great  acquisition  to  Pomology  was  brought  to  my  know- 
ledge by  Mr.  Simri  Rose  of  Macon,  Ga.,  so  long  and  so  favorably  known  for  his 
love  and  successful  cultivation  of  fruits  and  flowers.  If  I  recollect  aright,  he 
obtained  it  from  Mr.  Thomas  Elkins,  of  Effingham  County,  who  planted  it  in 
avenues,  on  his  lanes,  in  his  fence  corners,  and  many  other  favorite  places  on  his 
plantation,  for  his  hogs,  and  it  is  said  that  he  always  had  pork  or  bacon  to  sell. 

This  mulberry  will  not  grow  from  cuttings,  but  can  be  successfully  grafted  upon 
the  Multicaulis,  by  using  slips  five  or  six  inches  long — the  slips  having  been  pre- 
viously deprived  of  all  their  buds,  to  prevent  suckering.  I  have  propagated  a 
great  many  of  them  in  this  way,  and  have  grown  many  trees  to  bearing  size  and 
age,  and  have  never  yet  seen  one  sucker  from  the  root.  They  commence  to  bear 
the  second  or  third  year,  from  grafts,  and  begin  to  ripen  in  this  latitude  in  April, 
and  continue  full  of  green  and  ripe  fruit  until  the  first  or  tenth  of  August,  and 
sometimes,  in  wet  seasons,  will  bear  until  late  in  September.  I  heard  Governor 
Watts,  of  Alabama,  say,  that  upon  trees  I  sold  him,  he  had  ripe  fruit  on  Christ- 
mas day. 

The  amount  of  fruit  which  one  large  tree,  eight  or  ten  years  old,  will  produce  is 
immense — say  half  bushel,  or  one  peck  per  day,  for  five  months — the  cal- 
culation is  easily  made.  I  am  certain  that  there  would  be  enough  to  keep  one 
porker  in  good  condition  for  four  or  five  months.  I  had  two  trees  in  my  back  yard, 
in  Atlanta,  which  furnished  food  enough  for  a  good  stock  of  poultry.  Where  this 
tree  is  grown,  grapes  and  other  small  fruits  escape  the  birds,  as  they  prefer  mul- 
berries to  any  other  food.  I  know  of  nothing  cheaper  or  better  to  feed  poultry, 
hogs,  and  birds.  The  trees  grow  rapidly,  and  are  beautiful  for  shade  or  lawn.  The 
leaves,  when  touched  by  frost,  fall  rapidly,  and  are  eaten  with  great  relish  by  hogs, 
cattle,  and  horses.     They  bear  every  year,  as  spring  frosts  do  not  affect  them. 

WM.  H.  THURMOND. 

Thurmond's  Nursery,  ifadison,  Ga.,  Feb.  18,  1875. 


The  Tulip  at  the  South. 


The  tulip  is  a  magnificent  plant  for  beds  and  borders,  where  masses  of  bright 
color  are  required.  It  will  grow  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  but  repays  a  liberal 
manuring.  It  should  be  planted  in  large  groups  or  masses  to  get  the  full  advan- 
tage of  its  gay  colors.  It  must  be  planted  in  the  Fall,  tlie  soil  being  well  and  deeply 
prepared,  and  the  bulbs  set  from  four  to  six  inches  deep.  They  will  make  a  fine 
show  in  the  Spring. 
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"  The  Parrot  Tulip." 
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After  blooming,  the  bulbs  may  be  lifted  and  replanted  deeply  and  close  together 
in  a  cool,  moist,  shady  spot,  to  remain  till  Fall,  when  they  should  again  be  properly 
planted  in  the  bed  or  border.  If  left  in  the  bed,  in  our  hot  dry  climate,  the  bulbs 
seldom  survive  the  summer  ;  and  even  by  the  mode  of  treatment  we  suggest,  they 
can  riot  always  be  kept  over  in  good  condition.  They  are,  however,  worth  consid- 
erable care  and  trouble  to  preserve,  and  some  risk  of  loss. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  tulip,  single  and  double.  One  of  the  gayest  and 
most  singular  is  the  Parrot  tulip,  represented  in  our  engraving. 
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PRUNING  AND  TRAINING  TOMATO  PLANTS. 

We  have  tried  almost  every  known  plan  for  growing  the  tomato,  and  we  are 
convinced  that  while  considerable  pruning  is  advantageous,  that  the  best  training 
for  our  climate  is  as  near  no  training  at  all  as  is  consistent  with  keeping  the  fruit 
from  the  ground.  This  must  be  done  to  prevent  rotting.  A  low  frame  work  of 
laths,  or  a  layer  of  brush  on  which  they  can  spread  their  branches  horizontally 
suits  their  habit  of  growth,  and  allows  them  to  touch  the  ground  here  and  there 
and  layer  themselves,  and  prolong  their  term  of  existence  and  their  bearing  sea- 
son. But  whatever  mode  of  training  be  adopted,  the  ground  should  be  heavily 
mulched,  before  the  trellis,  stakes,  arbor  or  bru.sh  is  put  in  place.  One  hint  more  : 
If  you  desire  your  tomato  plants  to  give  you  sound,  smooth,  well  ripened  fruit,  and 
continue  long  in  bearing,  plant  them  on  good  soil  (previously  manured  for  other 
crops,)  but  give  them  no  manure  at  the  time  of  planting.  This  advice  is  not,  of 
course,  intended  for  those  who  are  growing  for  market,  where  earliness  is  the  most 
important  point. 

KILLING  CABBAGE  WORMS. 

Every  year  we  get  a  new  batch  of  remedies  foi-  the  cabbage  worm — or  rather, 
we  get  a  rehash  of  the  old  remedies,  and  every  year  after  trying  one  or  more  of  them, 
we  all  go  back  to  the  oldest  remedy  of  all,  the  thumb  and  finger.  "  Try  again," 
however,  it  is  a  good  motto,  so  we  now  give  one  more  "  certain  cure."  It  is  given 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  Ne\V  York  Tribune,  and  is  this:  "  In  June,"  he  says, 
"  in  going  through  my  early  cabbage,  I  found  one  completely  covered  with  the 
worm.  Immediately  I  obtained  a  handful  of  bran  and  sprinkled  it  over  the  head. 
The  worms  began  to  squirm  and  fall  off  the  cabbage,  and  wherever  the  bran 
touched  them  they  seemed  to  be  in  pain.  The  following  morning  they  were  all 
dead.  .Since  that  time,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  worm  I  sow  the  bran.  Some 
seasons  it  may  be  necessary  to  do  it  the  second  time.  If  the  worms  are  very  thick, 
it  is  better  to  take  a  handful  and  sprinkle  it  over  the  cabbage.  A  hundred  weight 
is  ample  for  an  acre."  This  is  simple,  cheap,  and  easily  tried.  Possibly,  it  may  be 
the  very  thing  we  have  been  looking  for. 

HOT  WATER  FOR  INSECTS. 

It  looks  a  little  ris-ky  to  immerse  a  growing  plant  in  water  at  one  hundred  and 
twenty  degrees,  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  it  of  phiut  lice,  or  other  insects,  and  no 
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less  authority  than  the  American  Gurden  warns  its  readers  against  trying  it.  The 
Gardeners  Monthly,  on  the  other  hand,  recommends  it  as  perhaps  the  best  remedy  yet 
discovered.  We  can  add  our  testimony  in  its  favor,  having  tried  it  with  the  Ijest 
results,  and  with  no  damage  to  the  plants.  The  water  must  be  in  a  convenient  ves- 
sel, of  sufficient  depth,  and  the  plants  simply  immersed  and  taken  out  as  quickly 
as  possible.     Be  sure  that  the  water  is  no  hotter   than    one   hundred    and    twenty 


degrees 
treatment. 


^.^^.     It  is  possible  that  some  very  tender  leaved  plants  may  not  bear  this 


THE  KIRTLAND  SECKEL  PEAR. 


This   is    one    of  the    best 
pears  for  this  reigon  of  coun- 
try— healthy,  hardy,  produc- 
tive, and  of  excellent  quality. 
The  tree  which  bears  it  is  an 
ii]H-ight    grower,    with    short 
jointed     stem,    yellow-brown 
shoots,  and   irregular  leaves, 
partaking  in  its   habits   very 
much  of  its  parent,  the  Seck- 
el,  from  seed  of  which  it  was 
grown  by  H.  T.  Kirtlaud,  of 
Mahoning  County,  Ohio.  It  is 
an  early  and  productive  bear- 
er, both  on  the  pear  root  and 
on  the  quince.     The  size  of 
the  fruit  is  a  little  above  the 
medium,  and  is  of  an  obovate 
form.     In  color  it  is  a  rich 
deep  yellow,  overspread  with 
a   cinnamon   russett ;   in    the 
sun  many  of  the  russett  spots 
become  almost  red.     The  stem  is  usually  short,  curved,  and  of  a  medium  size! 
The  core  is  small,  and  the  seeds  short  and   blackish.     The   flesh   is    white,  juicy, 
sweet,  and  aromatic.     It  ripens  here  in  August. 
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If  the  work  set  down  for  February  has  not  been  fully  accomplished,  on  account 
of  the  unusually  cold  weather,  such  deferred  work  should  now  be  attended  to  at 
once.  If  seeds  have  failed,  replant  them.  Hoe  and  keep  free  from  weeds  all 
growing  crops.  Whether  weeds  should  be  troublesome  or  not,  stir  the  ground  fre- 
quently. No  manure  pays  so  well  as  the  pronged  hoe.  It  lets  the  air,  with  its 
moisture  and  its  fertilizing  gases,  into  the  soil,  and  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Cab- 
bages are   particularly   grateful  for   frequent   cultivation.     Mr.  White,  author  of 
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"  Gardening  for  the  South,"  was  accustomed  to  hoe  his  plants  while  the  dew  was 
on,  and  to  contend  that  they  were  more  benefitted  by  hoeing  at  that  time  than  at 
any  other,  and  he  was  right,  though  we  cannot  go  into  a  philosophical  disquisition 
here  to  show  why. 

Tomatoes,  pepper,  guinea-squash,  and  other  tender  plants  may,  if    the 

weather  be  favorable,  be  transferred  from  your  hot-beds  and  cold  frames  to  the 
open  ground,  in  this  latitude,  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  this  mouth  ;  but  if  the 
cold,  raw  winds  continue,  wait  till  the  first  of  April.  Seeds  of  all  these  may  be 
.sown  in  open  grounds,  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  this  month.  About  the  same 
time  sow  celery  in  a  cool,  moist,  shady  spot,  but  not  under  trees.  The  north  or 
east  side  of  a  tight  fence  is  a  good  place.  Sugar  corn,  for  the  first  crop,  should 
be  planted  early  in  the  month,  but  the  main  planting  may  be  deferred.  Common 
corn  planted  at  the  same  time  will  come  in  later,  and  bear  the  heat  and  drought 
better.  Have  your  ground  ready  for  snap  beans,  but  do  not  plant  till  settled 
warm  weather  can  be  relied  on,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  cover  them,  on  occasion, 
to  protect  against  frost. 

When  a  stand  has  not  been   obtained  from  previous  plantings,  put  in 

carrots,  beets,  parsnips,  Swiss  chard.  Thin  out  those  planted  last  mouth,  if  you 
were  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  stand.  Okra,  cucumbers,  squashes  and  melons, 
may  be  planted  towards  the  last  of  this  month.  A  few  hills,  planted  earlier,  can 
easily  be  protected  as  hitherto  advised.  Try  Persian,  Casaba  and  white  Japan 
melons,  if  you  can  get  the  seed.  Plant  mango,  (vegetable  pear,  or  Chocho — Sechiiim 
edule,)  as  soon  as  possible  after  settled  warm  weather  can  be  counted  upon,  and  if 
frost  should  threaten,  carefully  protect  the  tender  shoots. 

In  this  region,  cabbage  plants  set  out  this  month  are  generally  destroyed 

by  worms,  though  one  may  sometimes  succeed  with  the  green  glazed,  or  with  the 
dwarfish  quick  growing  Little  Pixie,  In  the  upper  country  any  good  variety  may 
be  planted  with  advantage.  Sweet  potatoes  should  be  bedded  early  in  the  month, 
if  not  already  done,  to  furnish  a  supply  of  "  draws"  for  planting  about  the  first  of 
April. 

This  should   be  a   busy  month   in   the    flower   garden.     Seeds  of  most 

annual  flowers  not  planted  in  February,  should  be  sown  this  month.  The  main 
requisites  for  success  are  to  have  the  soil  in  a  friable  condition,  so  as  not  to  bake, 
and  to  sow  the  seeds  the  right  depth.  Yery  small  seeds  should  be  sown  on  the  top, 
and  merely  pressed  in  ;  large  ones  deeper,  in  proportion  to  their  size.  A  good  way 
is  to  sift  the  earth  over  them  through  an  old  sieve.   Shade  the  ground  if  uoces^-ary. 


Tranq)lantin(j  Ecergreem. — Evergreens  transplanted  from  the  woods  are  less 
likely  to  live  than  those  obtained  from  a  nursery,  for  several  reasons,  but 
if  the  work  be  properly  done  it  should  be  generally  successful.  The  trees 
should  not  be  very  large  ;  they  must  be  carefully  taken  up,  mutilating  the  rooti!  as 
little  as  possible;  and,  above  all,  the  roots  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry.  An 
hour's  exposure  to  the  sun  will  often  prove  fatal. 
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E. 


TWO   SCENES   FROM   UP   WHERE   THE   GOOSE   FEATHER   ROCKS   CROP   OUT. 

Caliban. — No  more  dams  I'll  make  for  fish, 

Nor  fetch  in  firing  at  requiring  ; 
Nor  scrape  trencher,  nor  wash  dish. 

Ban  ban  Caliban, 
He's  his  own  master — get  a  new  man — 

Freedom  hey  day  !  hey  day  Freedom  ! — Tempest. 

Scene  1st. — water  on  the  brain. 

Will  the  reader,  in  fancy,  please  see  Shakspeare's  Miranda,  come  to  be  a  good 
stout  girl  of  about  sixty  summers,  with  a  bucket  of  water  on  her  head,  from  away 
down  in  a  dell,  from  which  no  one  but  a  regular  born  Carolinian  would  ever  think 
of  elevating  it  in  that  primitive  style. 

This  is  what  I  saw,  and  I  even  washed  my  face  with  compunction  under  the 
influence  of  the  photograph  I  then  took  of  my  friend  Miranda.  I  turned  away 
my  face,  not  to  weep,  but  to  see  Ferdinand,  with  trembling  knees,  and  with  an 
ailment  in  his  back  from  too  much  piling  of  logs,  close  by. 

Young  men  and  maidens,  it  is  always  so.     The  honey-moon  stage  runs  thus  : 

Miranda — Do  you  love  me  ?     If  you'll  sit  down 
I'll  bear  your  logs  the  while — 
Pray  give  me  that,  I'll  carry  it  to  the  pile. 

Ferdinand. — No  precious  creature  !     I'd  rather  crack  my  sinews, 

Break  my  back,  than  you  should  such  dishonor  undergo, 
While  I  sit  lazy  by. 

This  is  the  treacle  of  the  honey-mouth  that  sometimes  turns  to  vinegar.  Then, 
to  draw  it  very  mild,  'tis  "  Miranda,  old  woman,  there's  no  water  in  the  bucket ; " 
and,  "  Ferdinand,  if  you  expect  to  have  any  dinner,  you  must  go  and  cut  me  some 
wood." 

Oh,  that  water  would  run  up  hill  for  Miranda !  It  does  sometimes.  This  last  is 
a  stunner  for  Mr.  Bullet-head,  which,  if  he  were  to  hear,  his  thumb  would  be  on 
his  nose,  and  his  crest  would  be  up  for  an  argument  of  indefinite  length,  and  any 
amount  of  lung  power.  But  Bullet-head  don't  read  these  papers,  and  I  am  safe  so 
far  as  he  is  concerned. 

scene  second. 

It  seems  that  Prospero  did  not  drown  his  books,  *•  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet 
sound,"  but  wisely  left  them  for  reference  in  the  future ;  consequently  the  modern 
Prospero  uses  them  occasionally. 

Caliban. — This  is  the  mouth  of  the  cell ;  no  noise,  and  enter ; 

Do  that  good  mischief  which  may  make  this  island 
Thine  own  forever,  and  I,  thy  Caliban, 
For  aye,  thy  foot-licker. 
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Au  evening's  walk  found  me  on  a  time-trod  path,  worn  by  the  weary  foot  of 
Caliban.  In  imagination  I  see  him  coming  up,  as  in  scene  first,  from  away  down, 
down,  down  ;  his  fingers  clinched  over  the  inside  of  the  bucket,  deep  in  the  drinking 
water  for  the  family,  and  his  nose  dripping  with  the  over-splash — of  the  fastidious 
I  beg  pardon;  'tis  only  a  fancy  sketch;  besides,  the  actual  Caliban  is  no  longer 
there.  Let  us  see  what  supplies  his  place.  Listen  !  From  what  might  be  fairy 
land,  the  water  sprites  home,  or  Prospero's  cave  itself,  comes  up  the  sylvan  souud> 
buck,  buck.  buck. 

Venturing  carefully  down  to  a  seat  on  an  over-hanging  crag,  we  behold,  bless  us  ! 
Caliban  himself,  turned  into  cast  iron  by  the  witchcraft  of  Prospero. 

It  is  supposed  that  after  his  taste  of  the  bottle,  like  some  mortals,  it  was  thought 
that  the  monster's  severest  punishment  might  be  water,  and  hers  he  is  undergoing  a 
continual  strangulation.  He  is  furnished  with  an  escape  pipe  to  prevent  extermina- 
tion. It  leads  up  the  hill,  and  here  his  solitary  penance  goes  unceasingly  on.  A  drink, 
a  choke,  and  a  spurt,  like  clock  work ;  at  every  spasmodic  eflfort  to  breathe,  hespite- 
fuUy  sends  a  portion  of  the  element  by  which  he  is  tortured,  up  the  hill,  and  tallies 
the  efiforts  with,  buck,  buck,  buck. 

Let  us  follow  the  pipe  up  the  hill.  An  ascent  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and 
at  a  horizontal  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  we  find  that  Caliban  waters 
the  horses,  supplies  the  wash  house,  bathing-house,  kitchen,  garden,  and  even  the 
geese. 

Let  us  suppose  all  this  w^ater  turned  back  to  work  .spiteful  Caliban.  It  would 
come  as  near  to  perpetual  motion  as  mortals  ever  attain.  If  Caliban  was  not  so 
"wasteful.  7/"  is  the  unlucky  word  which  breaks  so  many  circles.  "  The  farmer 
came  to  a  neighboring  lawyer,  '  and  if '  said  the  lawyer,  since  when  the  fraternity 
have  always  been  making  a  questionable  living  by  persistently  peering  after  micro- 
scopic ifs  which  no  one  else  can,  or  wants  to  see." 

If  the  picture  that  has  been  drawn  of  Caliban  is  obscure,  let  my  reader  go  back 
to  his  hydraulics  and  read  right  straight  along,  all  about  the  water  ram. 

Oh,  ye-e-es  !  exclaims  modern  Miranda,  we  read  all  about  him  at  Miss  Finishem's 
— saw  him  butting  down  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  you  know — only  there  was  no 
water,  and  they  had  him  on  wheels.  M.  L.  B. 

Orangeburg. 


Dissolving  Bone  Meal. — W.,  Richland.  You  will  find  a  shallow  box  of  plank, 
of  suitable  size,  much  better  for  mixing  the  bone  meal  and  the  acid,  than  a  hogs- 
bead  or  other  cask,  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  stir  it  sufficiently.  It  may  also 
be  done  on  a  bed  of  clay,  under  a  shed,  making  a  circular  enibankment  of  dry 
earth  around  the  heap  of  bone  dust  before  putting  on  the  acid  and  water.  After 
the  process  is  completed,  the  earth  may  be  mixed  with  the  mass  and  will  help  to 
dry  it. 
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specimens  of  insects  securely  packed,  (according  to  instructions  given  in  the  Rural 
Carolinian,  for  October,1870,)  with  letters  of  inquiry,  entomological  notes,  etc.,  should  be 
addressed,  (post  paid,)  to  Mr.  Charles  R.  Dodge,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Bees  at  Home.— Second  Paper. 


The  Mason  Bees  construct  a  great  variety  of  "  homes."  The  different  species  of 
Osmia,  build  their  cells  in  old  posts,  in  stems  of  plants,  under  stones,  in  sunny 
banks,  and  one  species,  in  Europe,  even  selects  for  its  residence,  the  empty  shell  of 
a  snail,  filling  it  Avith  its  little  earthen  cells  so  that  its  mansion  is  divided  into 
apartments,  if  they  may  be  so  termed,  and  each  juvenile  Osmia  has  a  room  to 
Itself  Curtis  found,  under  one  flat  stone,  two  hundred  and  thirty  cocoons,  of  a 
British  species,  and  discovered  there  were  three  successive  broods. 

The  cells  of  another  European  species,  according  to  Packard,  are  formed  of  mud 
in  the  following  ingenious  manner,  by  the  mother  bee.  She  first  deposits  a  small 
pellet  of  mud  in  a  sheltered  spot  between  tufts  of  grass,  and  immediately  excavates 
a  small  cavity  in  its  upper  sufilic,  with  her  jaws,  producing  a  kind  of  shallow  cup. 
"  The  lid  is  excavated  and  rendered  concave  on  its  outer  surface,  and  is  convex 
and  rough  on  its  inner  surface ;  and  is,  in  fact,  a  simple  repetition  of  the  first 
formed  portion  of  the  cell." 

Another  large  species  of  Osmia  follows  somewhat  the  habits  of  the  Carpenter 
bee,  described  in  our  former  article,  in  making  its  home,  which,  in  one  instance,  was 
constructed  in  maple  wood,  making  a  tunnel  over  three  inches  in  length,  in  which 
she  placed  five  cells,  somewhat  jug  shaped,  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  composed 
of  a  parchment-like  substance.  Of  course  each  cell  was  the  home  of  a  bee 
which  first  comes  out  into  the  daylight  in  March.  Another  minute  species  Pack- 
ard mentions  as  building  its  little  urn-shaped  cells,  within  the  deserted  galls  of 
the  oak  gall-fly,  familiarly  called  oak  apples. 

There  are  many  other  species  with  as  interesting  habits,  but  we  will  pass  them 
by  for  the  present. 

We  now  come  to  a  group  of  bees,  closely  allied  to  the  hive  bee  in  form  and 
general  appearance,  but  ranking  among  the  lowest  forms.  They  do  not  possess  so 
much  instinct  as  the  preceding  forms  we  have  been  noticing,  and  their  burrowing 
propensities  ally  them  with  the  ants,  in  habits.  In  one  respect  they  are  below  the 
wasps  ;  they  have  no  part  in  rearing  or  caring  for  their  young,  and  they  are  not 
social. 

Andrena  Vicinia  sinks  a  "  well "  six  inches  or  a  foot  in  depth,  choosing  for  the 
purpose  a  warm,  sunny,  grassy  bank,  loosening  up  the  soil  with  her  jaws,  then 
passing  the  dirt  with  her  forelegs  to  the  hinder  pair,  she  runs  backward  out  of  the 
hole,  and  dumps  the  whole  load  at  once.  The  bees  makes  little  resistance  when 
handled  and  rarely  use  the  sting. 

The  nests  in  which  their  eggs  are  placed,  are  little  "pockets,"  or  cavities  branch- 
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ing  off  from  the  main  tunnel,  and  are  sometimes  eight  or  ten  in  number,  and  in 
each  one  of  these,  a  mass  of  pollen  is  deposited,  about  the  size^'of  a  pea,  for  the 
young  Andrena  to  feed  upon.  The  holes  are  commenced  about  the  first  of  May, 
and  in  about  three  or  four  weeks,  the  first  hatched  larvae  appear.  About  the  first 
of  August,  the  larva  transforms  to  the  pupa  state,  and  in  three  or  four  weeks  the 
perfect  bee  comes  forth. 

Halictus,  another  genus,  build  nests  almost  like  the  nests  of  the  species  just 
described,  except  that  they  are  much  smaller,  and  not  so  deep.  The  cells  also 
are  similar,  and  like  them,  are  glazed  within,  and  the  larvae  are  provided  with 
a  mass  of  pollen,  which  is  first  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  but  grows  smaller  as  the 
youug  insect  increases  in  size. 

Nomada  is  a  parasitic  bee,  which  enters  the  nests  of  Andrena  and  the  higher 
forms,  and  no  one  seems  to  know  anything  more  of  their  natural  history  beyond 
the  mere  fact  that  they  are  found  in  the  nests  of  these  bees,  robbing  their  host  by 
living  upon  the  pollen  gathered  for  others  ;  too  lazy  to  work  themselves,  and  yet 
demanding,  or  rather  "  sponging,"  if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  use  of  the  term,  a 
support  from  others,  the  veritable  "  bummers"  of  the  bee  world,  who  appear  to 
plead  the  old  excuse  that  they  "  must  live,"  a  necessity  that  their  victims,  we 
should  think,  are  totally  unable  to  perceive.  And  how  does  the  patient  Andrena 
take  this  intrusion  ?  When  she  discovers  the  egg  of  a  stranger  beside  her  own, 
knowing  that  the  pollen  mass  which  she  has  gathered  and  placed  there  will  only 
suffice  for  one,  what  does  she  do  ?  That  which  blind  instinct,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
could  not  teach  her,  but  what  her  reason,  untrammelled  by  selfish  human  nature, 
would  prompt.  She  does  not  cast  the  egg  out,  nor  yet  destroy  it,  but  like  a  good 
mother,  caring  for  the  welfare  of  her  youug,  she  provides  another  pollen  mass,  and 
so  the  two  bees  grow  up  together  in  the  same  cell. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


Grubs  in  the  Backs  of  Cattle. — S.  B.  R.,  Taylor's  Creek,  Georgia.  The 
grubs  taken  from  a  cow's  back,  are  the  larvse  of  the  cattle  Bot  fly.  Hypoderna 
bovis,  of  Latr. 

They  appear  from  June  to  September,  and  the  females  deposit  their  eggs  on  the 
backs  of  cattle.  The  young  larvse  as  soon  as  hatched  find  their  way  in  under 
the  skin,  and  increasing  the  size  and  depth  of  their  holes,  as  they  grow  larger, 
cause  by  the  irritation  and  inflammation  they  produce,  tumors  or  abscesses,  and  then 
live  upon  the  matter  formed  by  the  inflammatory  action,  always  keeping  tlie 
mouth  of  the  tumor  open.  When  young  they  are  white,  but  when  mature,  are 
deep  brown  in  color.  They  are  provided  with  transverse  rows  of  minute  hooks, 
pointing  backward  and  forward,  which  are  used  to  aid  them  in  moving  about,  and 
doubtless  cause  great  irritation. 

When  the  larvte  matures,  which  may  be  from  May  to  July,  it  is  about  an  inch 
long ;  it  then  works  its  way  out  of  the  hole  in  the  animal's  back,  and  falling  to  the 
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ground,  soon  changes  to  the  pupa  state,  and  in  five  or  six  weeks  comes  out  as  a 
large  fly,  in  general  form  resembling  a  bee.  The  sores  are  soon  healed  when  the 
larvJB  have  left  them. 

They  are  generally  pressed  out  by  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  give  little  trouble 
unless  they  occur  in  large  numbers,  when  the  animal  may  be  seriously  injured 
by  the  constant  irritation. 

They  attack,  by  preference,  the  younger  or  fatter,  and  healthier  animals,  proba- 
bly because  the  skin  is  more  tender.  They  frequent  chiefly  the  upland,  and  avoid 
damp  localities,  consequently  meadow  grazing  cattle  are  more  free  from  them. 

Scale  Insects. — A  correspondent  sends  us  a  nexo  scale  insect,  which  has  proba- 
bly been  introduced  from  Cuba,  and  upon  which  we  will  try  to  say  more  next 
month.  In  habits,  however,  it  is  the  same  as  the  one  described  in  our  last  number, 
and  the  same  remedies  will  apply. 


What  is  Guinea  Grass? 


From  what  has  been  said  and  written  of  "  Guinea  Grass,"  by  numerous  corres- 
pondents, by  the  Reports  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  by  others,  it  is  very 
evident  there  is  some  misunderstanding,  arising  from  confounding  two  or  more  en- 
tirely different  grasses  under  this  name. 

The  true  "  Guinea  Grass  "  is  undoubtedly  a  plant  known  in  botany  as  Panicum 
jumentorium — a  native  of  Africa  (whence  its  name),  growing  in  tufts  or  tussucks, 
{and  not  tvith  cane-like  roots  or  underground  stems),  propagated  by  seeds  or  by  divi- 
sion of  the  tufts. 

The  following  extract  from  Patent  Office  Report  of  1855,  p.  30,  gives  the  history 
of  its  introduction  into  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  in  1774 : 

"  A  cage  of  African  birds  had  been  presented  to  Chief  Justice  Ellis,  with  which 
was  sent  a  small  bag  of  their  native  food,  the  wild  grass-seed  of  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
The  birds  died,  and  the  seeds  Avere  carelessly  thrown  into  a  hedge,  when  they  quickly 
grew  and  spread  ;  and  from  the  eagerness  of  cattle  t&  reach  it,  attention  was  called 
to  its  vegetation.  It  has  since  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  doubtless  could  be  cultivated  with  advantage  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  South.  Guinea  Grass,  in  Jamaica,  is  best  planted  in  the  spring,  because  it 
takes  four  months  before  the  seeds  ripen  and  the  stalks  acquire  suflicient  substance 
to  form  plants /rom  the  joints,  similar  to  those  of  sugar  cane." 

In  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  for  January,  1874,  Mr. 
Codrington,  writing  to  the  Department  about  this  Grass,  says : 

"  On  coming  to  Florida,  I  perceived  at  once  that  the  great  want  of  the  State  was 
a  good  grass  to  suit  the  climate.  I  wrote  to  Jamaica  for  some  seeds  of  the  hardiest 
variety,  called  there  the  'St.  Mary's  Grass.'  This  I  planted  in  the  spring  of  1872,  and 
got  about  twelve  plants  to  grow.  As  fast  as  the  roots  got  sufficiently  large,  I  took 
them  up,  separated  them,  and  replanted,  some  roots  giving  me  twenty-five  to  thirty 
plants.  I  continued  this  operation  until  September,  when  I  allowed  the  plants  to 
go  to  seed.     Part  of  the  seed  I  gathered,  and  left  some  to  drop.     The  plants  stood 
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several  severe  frosts  before  the  grass  was  killed.  I  theu  cut  it  off,  and  found  stock 
even  then  to  eat  it  with  avidity.  This  spring,  the  old  roots  sprouted  again,  and  all 
around  them  innumerable  young  plants  came  up  from  the  seed  that  had  been  sown 
the  last  autumn.  I  continued  the  same  system  this  summer,  that  I  did  with  my 
plants  in  187-J,  with  perfect  success.  Othei's  who  procured  plants  from  me,  and 
have  followed  the  directions,  have  also  succeeded;  and  it  now  only  requires  enterprise 
to  make  this  State  the  grazing  State  of  the  Union  ;  for  the  success  of  the  grass  I 
consider  established  beyond  doubt.  The  land  I  used  was  the  poorest,  worn-out 
pine  land,  too  poor  even  to  grow  sweet  potatoes.  I  had  the  grass  eight  feet  high  in 
some  places,  and  I  cut  some  of  it  three  times  during  the  summer." 

Last  summer  I  received  from  Mr.  Codringtou,  through  the  Editor  of  the  Rural 
Carolinian,  dried  specimens  of  this  grass,  which  is  a  Panicum,  and  is  evidently 
the  true  Guinea  Grass. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Rural  Carolinian,  page  7,  Mr.  Robert  Chisolm 
mentions  having  seen  it  growing  in  Charleston  many  years  ago,  and  that  it  was 
propagated  by  seed  only. 

This,  the  true  Guinea  Grass,  seems  to  be  rare,  and  but  little  known,  whilst  the 
Soryhum  Halapense,  with  cane-like  roots,  is  distributed  all  over  the  Southern  coun- 
try, and  known  under  the  names  of  Guinea  Chrass,  Egyptian  Grats,  Means  Grass, 
Johnston  G^-ass,  Cuba  Grass,  and  Alabama  Guinea  Grass.  In  an  old  number  of  the 
Southern  Cultivator,  for  June,  1848,  I  find  the  following  history  of  its  introduc- 
tion into  this  State,  by  a  writer  signing  himself  "  O.  K.  Buckhead,  Fairfield  Dis- 
trict, S.  C." 

We  have  in  this  neighborhood,  a  grass  which  has  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest, 
and  given  rise  to  much  inquiry,  by  letter,  from  distant  sections  of  the  country, 
especially  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

It  is  called  the  Egyptian  or  Means  Grass.  Major  Thomas  Means,  deceased,  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  highly  respectable  family  residing  in  this  neighborhood, 
many  years  ago  imported  some  hemp  seed  from  the  Mediterranean  or  Baltic, 
among  which  he  discovered  a  few  seeds  of  this  grass.  Not  knowing  what  it  was,  and 
thinking  probably  that  he  had  found  a  treasure,  he  had  them  carefully  picked  and 
sown  in  his  garden.  After  a  f)pw  years,  finding  it  about  to  take  possession,  to  the 
exclusion  of  everything  else,  he  directed  his  gardener  to  dig  it  up,  root  and  branch, 
and  throw  it  into  some  gullies  below  his  house.  There  it  took  root  and  grew ;  bore 
seed,  and  thence  the  rains,  winds,  birds,  and  stock  have  distributed  it  throughout 
the  entire  section  of  country.     So  much  for  the  history  of  its  introduction  here. 

Its  advantages  are,  that  it  puts  forward  early,  affording  rich  and  luxuriant  pas- 
turage for  all  kinds  of  stock,  especially  sheep  and  cattle,  increasing  wonderfully  the 
flow  of  milk,  and  imparting  to  the  cream  and  butter  a  rich,  yellow  tinge,  and 
taste  equal  to  the  best  rye  pastures.  When  young  it  is  very  tender,  and  is 
greedily  sought  after.  Its  growth  is  rapid,  and  obtaining  a  lieight,  if  undisturbed, 
in  rich  ground,  of  eight  or  teji  feet,  so  dense,  too,  does  it  become,  that  it  is  difticuft 
to  walk  or  even  ride  through  it.  After  a  few  weeks  it  becomes  coarse,  and  is 
refused  by  most  animals.  Its  roots  resemble  those  of  the  common  cane,  varying 
in  size  from  a  goose  quill  to  the  little  finger.  Tlie  joints  are,  however,  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  cane,  as  tender  as  a  shoot  of  asparagus,  with  a  sweetish  taste.  On 
these  hogs  will  live  and  thrive  through  the  winter. 

This  is  tlie  grass  most  generally  known  through  the  Southern  States  as  "  Guinea 
Grass,"  though  there  are  one  or   two  others  which  are  sometimes  so  called.     Of 
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these,  "  Duncan's  Guinea  Grass,"  or  "  Seedless  Fenicled  Millet,"  I  have  uot  seen. 
From  the  descriptions  given,  it  is  probably  only  a  seedless  variety  of  the  last 
mentioned. 

The  '•  Guinea  Corn,"  Sorghum  Cernuum,  sometimes  also  bears  the  name,  as 
'•  S  "  points  out  in  the  October  number  of  the  Rural  Carolinian.  This  is 
cultivated  very  generally  by  the  negroes  in  the  low  country  for  the  grain.  It  is  a 
great  bearer.  The  seeds  are  beaten  in  a  mortar  like  rice,  and  when  properly 
hulled,  make  a  good  substitute  for  rice. 

In  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding  about  these  things  which  bear  the  name  of 
"  Guinea  Grass,"  we  must  remember  that  the  Guinea  Grass  (Fanieum  jumento- 
rium)  grows  in  tufts,  and  has  no  cane-like  roots,  whilst  the  "  Means  Grass,"  with 
its  numerous  synonyms,  has  jointed,  cane  like  roots,  which,  when  well  set  in  the 
ground,  it  is  difficult  afterwards  to  eradicate. 

The  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Department  for  1873,  lately  published,  contains 
a  notice  of  "  Guinea  Grass,"  and  furnishes  a  curious  instance  of  confounding  dif- 
ferent things  under  that  name.  This  article  will  be  found  on  page  237.  In  the 
first  paragraph,  allusion  is  made  to  the  seeds  of  Panicum  collected  by  Thomas 
Pearne,  our  Consul  at  Kingston.  Then  follows  an  extract  from  the  Patent  Office 
Report  for  1849,  alluding  to  the  grass  as  growing  in  Arkansas,  which  is  evidently 
a  Sorghum,  Then  comes  a  quotation  from  the  Agricultural  Report  of  1853,  in 
which  the  same  thing  is  intended.  The  following  paragraph,  referring  to  Cham- 
bers' Encyclopedia,  evidently  refers  to  the  Panicum.  Then  follows  an  article  from 
the  Southern  Cultivator  of  August,  1873,  referring  to  Sorghum.  The  next  para- 
graph, referring  to  Mr.  Codrington's  Grass,  of  course  means  the  Panicum,  and  so 
also  does  the  last  paragraph,  referring  to  its  cultivation  in  India. 

Aiken,  S  a  H.  W.  RAVENEL. 


PaTRPNS    of    fiuSBANURY    AND      AgRICULTUI^AL    SOCIETIES. 


The  National  Grange  in  Charleston. 


The  late  session  of  the  National  Grange  in  Charleston  was  a  memorable  occasion. 
It  demonstrated  the  inherent  strength  and  essential  unity  of  the  Order,  its  fidelity 
to  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  its  freedom  from  sectional 
bias,  and  its  devotion  to  the  industrial  progress  of  the  country. 

'But  the  influence  of  the  session  was  fiir  from  being  confined  to  the  Order.  The 
meeting  was  in  the  South.  It  brought  here  men  and  women  from  every  part  of  the 
North,  the  East,  and  the  West.  The  welcome  they  received,  not  only  from  their 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Order  in  the  South,  but  from  our  citizens  generally,  was 
warm,  hearty  aricl  sincere.  Such  a  welcome  was  unexpected,  and  was  doubly  grat- 
ifying. It  was  appreciated  and  cordially  responded  to,  and  a  good  impression  was 
produced  on  both  sides.     The  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  North  will  carry  home 
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with  them  kinder  feelings  towards  the  South,  and  a  better  understanding  of  the 
Southern  people  than  they  brought  with  them.  In  short,  this  meeting  will  do  more 
to  promote  the  true  unity  of  the  Republic,  than  a  dozen  Acts  of  Congress,  or  a 
hundred  political  conventions. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  National  Grange,  if  they  could  be  given  to  the  public  in 
full,  would  fill  a  whole  number  of  the  Rural  Carolinian.  They  will  be  printed 
in  pamphlet  form  for  the  use  of  the  Order.  Naturally,  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant work  of  the  session  was  of  a  character  to  be  given  only  to  members  of  the 
Order.  We  can  only  note  here  some  of  the  prominent  subjects  of  public  interest 
acted  upon.  First,  however,  we  must  give  a  brief  notice  of  the  reception  and  en- 
tertainments given  in  honor  of  the  National  Grange,  by  the  State  Grange,  by 
Ashley  Grange  No.  1,  of  Charleston,  and  by  the  citizens. 

WORTHY   MASTER   TAYLOR's   ADDRESS. 

Brother  Thomas  Taylor,  Worthy  Master  of  the  State  Grange  of  South  Carolina, 
on  behalf  of  that  body,  welcomed  the  National  Grange  in  an  effective  and  appro- 
priate address.  vSpace  will  not  permit  us  to  print  the  speeches  made  here  on  the 
various  occasions  on  which  the  Grange  and  the  people  were  brought  together,  but 
must  make  a  single  extract  from  Bro.  Taylor's  remarks : 

Worthy  Mader  and  Patrons:  The  first  word  for  me  to  say  to  you  is  welcome 
— welcome  to  those  with  whom  I  have  worked  before,  and  to  the  brothers  and  sisters 
who  have  entered  the  National  Grange  since  we  last  met. 

It  is  part  of  the  history  of  our  Order  that  the  first  suggestion  of  the  institution 
occurred  in  this  city,  to  the  mind  of  one  present.  I  think  our  worthy  brother  and 
secretary  would  have  worked  with  a  proud  confidence  in  the  result,  if  he  could  have 
had  a  vision  of  this  eighth  session  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  met  in  the  heart 
of  South  Carolina.  We,  as  delegates,  represent  the  Order  in  thirty- six  States  and 
Territories  ;  an  Order  in  whose  principles  and  work  all  feelings  can  be  lost,  except 
those  which  elevate  mankind. 

We  are  glad  you  are  here.  Many  of  these  representatives  assembled  here  would 
probably  have  passed  a  lifetime,  with  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  agriculturist 
at  this  distance  from  them,  except  for  being  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  We  want  you 
to  go  back  to  your  ice  and  snow,  with  hearts  mellowed  by  the  sun  and  welcome 
you  found  in  this  old  city  of  the  South.  We  give  you,  brothers  and  sisters,  besides 
welcome,  a  hearty  invitation  to  come  and  live  amongst  us.  Bring  your  friends 
and  children,  and  people  our  lands,  and  be  confident  of  a  cordial  reception. 

In  behalf  of  the  National  Grange,  Bro.  Smedley,  of  Iowa,  responded  in  an  able 
and  stirring  address. 

RECEPTION   BY   THE   CITIZENS   OF   CHARLESTON. 

In  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  session,  there  was  a  reception  by  the  citizens, 
represented  by  the  leading  men  of  the  city,  at  which  the  opening  address  was  made 
by  Hon.  W.  D.  Porter,  chairman  of  the  meeting.  His  speech  was  in  his  usual 
happy  vein,  and  was  appropriately  responded  to  by  Worthy  Master  D.  W.  Adams, 
of  the  National  Grange.  Speeches  were  also  made  by  Hon.  C.  G.  ^lemmiuger. 
Col.  Wm.  L.  Trenholm,  Worthy  Master  A.  B.  Smedley,  of  Iowa,  Worthy  Master 
Mortimer  Whitehead,  of  New  Jersey,  and  others. 
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RECEPTION    BY   THE   CHAMBER   OP   COMMERCE. 

The  invitation  so  courteously  extended  to  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  cordially  accepted,  was  the  occasion  of  a  very  pleasant 
and  large  gathering  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  rooms,  on  Friday,  the  5th  of 
February.  It  was  a  novel  incident  in  the  history  of  the  time  honored  society,  to 
be  graced  and  honored  bj  a  visit  from  so  many  of  the  softer  sex.  The  attendance 
of  Patrons  and  members  was  large,  and  the  welcome  hearty  and  sincere.  Mr.  W. 
St.  J.  Jervey,  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  presented  the  visitors  to  President 
Tupper,  who  welcomed  the  visitors  in  a  well-timed  and  excellent  address.  Speeches 
were  also  made  by  Bro.  J.  W.  A.  Wright,  of  California,  Bro.  E.  P.  Colton,  of 
Vermont,  Bro.  J.  P.  Felton,  of  Massachusetts,  and  others. 

TPIE   ASHLEY   GRANGE   PUBLIC   MEETING   AND   MR.    HOWARD's   ADDRESS. 

On  Fi'iday  evening  (the  5th)  the  Freundschaftsbund  Hall  was  crowded  with  the 
lady  and  gentlemen  members  of  the  National  and  State  Granges,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  public,  to  hear  an  address  by  the  Rev.  Bro.  C  W.  Howard.  The 
speaker  was  introduced  by  Bro.  E.  L.  Roche,  Master  of  Ashley  Grange,  and  de- 
livered a  most  interesting  and  eloquent  address  on  the  "  Aims  and  Objects  of  the 
Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,"  calling  out  much  hearty  applause. 

EXCURSIONS,    COLLATIONS,    AND    DRIVES. 

During  the  session,  Ashley  Grange,  No.  1  organized  several  excursions,  to  which 
the  National  Grange,  visiting  Patrons,  and  prominent  citizens  were  invited.  The 
first  of  these  was  up  the  Ashley  River  to  Drayton  Hall,  stopping  by  the  way  at 
the  Atlantic  Phosphate  Works.  This  was  an  occasion  long  to  be  remembered  by 
the  visitors  from  the  North,  as  it  gave  them  an  excellent  view  of  our  peculiar  Low 
Country  scenery — our  live  oaks,  our  magnolias,  our  long  moss,  and  our  rural 
gardens,  and  parks,  as  represented  by  the  Drayton  Hall  place. 

A  pleasant  and  most  enjoyable  excursion  around  the  harbor  on  the  steamship 
South  Carolina,  with  a  collation,  and  speeches ;  a  yacht  trip  to  Fort  Sumter,  and 
sundry  drives  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  made  up  the  festivities  of  the  occasion,  all 
of  which  were  under  the  auspices  of  Ashley  Grange,  No.  1. 

IMPORTANT   SUBJECTS   ACTED   UPON. 

Important  action  was  taken  in  relation  to  the  Business  Agencies  of  the  Order, 
calculated  to  secure  Granges  against  loss  ;  on  the  removal  of  offices  of  the  National 
Grange ;  on  apportioning  the  surplus  fund  of  the  National  Grange  among  the 
State  Granges ;  on  participation  in  the  Centennial  Exhibition ;  on  the  Mississippi 
Levees,  favoring  government  aid  in  their  construction  ;  on  various  important  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution ;  on  the  Eastern  and  Western  Transportation  Company, 
recommending  its  incorporation  ;  on  the  Texas  Pacific  Railway,  favoring  its  speedy 
completion,  and  calling  the  attention  of  Congress  thereto  ;  and  on  the  Tobacco 
Tax,  favoring  its  repeal. 
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ON   THE  SPARTANBURG   AND   ASHEVILLE   RAILWAY. 

The  following  preamble  aud  resolution,  offered  by  Bro.  Woodman,  was  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Whereas,  cheap  transportation  is  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  our  organization, 
and,  whereas,  the  Chicago  aud  South  Atlantic  Railroad  proposes  the  shortest  aud 
best  route  from  the  Northwest  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  early  completion  of  the  Spartanburg  aud  Asheville  Railroad, 
which  is  the  link  that  is  destined  to  connect  the  Northwest  with  the  Southwestern 
portions  of  this  great  chain,  is  demanded  by  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country, 
and  we  recommend  this  route  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  our  Order. 

TESTIMONIAL   TO   ASHLEY   GRANGE. 

Bro.  Mills,  of  North  Carolina,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved,  That  as  a  slight  recognition  of  the  numberless,  generous  and  truly 
fraternal  acts  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  of  Ashley  Grange,  to  make  our  session  in 
the  City  of  Charleston  agreeable  and  instructive,  we  cordially  extend  an  invitation 
to  all  members  of  Ashley  Grange,  No.  1,  and  to  all  visiting  4th  degree  members  iu 
attendance  on  this  session,  to  meet  with  us  for  fraternal  leave  taking  at  the  closing 
scene  of  this  eventful  and  ever  memorable  meeting  of  the  National  Grauge. 

The  fraternal  leave-taking  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  session  on  Tuesday, 
February  16th,  and  fitly  closed  the  long  to  be  remembered  meeting  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  agriculturists  of  the  Union  in  Charleston. 


The  Extent  and  Unity  of  the  Order. 

[  See  Frontispiece.'] 

Our  frontispiece  is  suggestive,  both  of  the  geographical  extension  of  the  Order 
of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and  of  the  unity  which  it  insures  among  the  agricultu- 
rists of  the  whole  country.  Vermont,  represented  by  Bro.  Col  ton,  and  Cali- 
fornia, which  sent  us  her  Hamilton,  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  National  Grange, 
are  brought  close  together  in  our  fraternal  organization,  while  the  great  Northwest 
joins  hands  with  the  great  South,  in  the  persons  of  Worthy  Master  Adams,  of 
Iowa,  and  Bro.  Wardlaw,  of  Florida ;  and  the  rich  and  prosperous  central  region 
responds  cordially  to  all  through  that  old  and  well-tried  Patron,  Bro.  Hiuckley, 
of  New  York. 

Of  Worthy  Master  Adams,  we  make  a  brief  biographical  note  in  another  place. 
The  others  have  not  furnished  us  with  materials  for  such  sketches,  but  their  effi- 
cient services  iu  the  work  of  building  up  the  Order  are  known  to  all  who  have 
watched  its  progress  from  the  beginning. 

Bro.  Geo.  JD.  Hinckley  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  organi- 
zation, having  taken  zealous  hold  of  it  in  the  beginning,  when  its  friends  were  few, 
and  it  was  too  weak  to  have  enemies.  Fredonia  Grange,  No.  1,  of  which  Bro. 
Hinckley  was  the  first  Master,  long  stood  alone  iu  the  great  State  of  New  Y(»rk, 
where  the  Order  is  now  so  strong  and  prosperous.  He  now  worthily  fills  the  chair 
of  Master  of  the  State  Grauge.  ♦ 
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Bro.  E.  P.  Colton,  Master  of  the  State  Grange  of  Vermont,  (post  office,  Iras- 
burg,  Vt.,)  was  among  the  first  in  New  England  to  recognize  the  claims  of  the 
Older  upon  the  agricultural  classes,  and  the  vast  benefits  which  might  be  derived 
from  it ;  and  its  firm  establishment  in  the  Eastern  States  is  largely  due  to  his  influ- 
ence, exercised  through  his  State  Grange. 

Bro.  B.  F.  Wardlaw,  a  South  Carolinian  by  birth,  and  largely  endowed  with  the 
noble  and  generous  sentiments  which  distinguish  the  true  sous  of  the  old  Pal- 
metto State  wherever  found,  has  done  good  service  to  his  adopted  State,  in  extend- 
ing the  Order  through  every  part  of  the  "Land  of  Flowers."  Entering  the  Grange 
with  a  hearty  zeal,  he  has  devoted  his  time  and  energies  to  building  it  up,  and  his 
success  has  been  something  to  be  proud  of.  Bro.  Wardlaw  is  Master  of  the  State 
Grange  of  Florida,  and  his  address  is  Madison,  Fla. 

Bro.  J.  M.  Hamilton,  (Guenoc,  Cal.,)  worthily  represents  California,  as  Master 
of  her  State  Grange.  The  field  of  his  labors  is  far  away  from  us  who  dwell  on  the 
coast  of  the  Atlantic,  but  his  reputation  as  a  Patron  is  national,  and  we  of  the 
East  honor  him,  for  the  noble  work  he  has  done,  and  is  doing  in  the  wonderful 
country  in  which  he  has  made  his  home. 


Worthy  Master  Dudley  V/.  Adams. 


Hon.  Dudley  W.  Adams,  the  Avorthy  and  efficient  Master  of  the  National 
Grange,  is  a  mitive  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  born  at  Winchendon,  in  that  Stale, 
November  30,  1831,  and  hence  is  now  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  with,  we  trust, 
many  years  of  future  vigor  and  usefulness.  The  son  of  rural  parents,  he  passed 
the  years  of  his  minority  in  the  laborious  but  health  giving  and  constitution- 
strengthening  occupation  of  tilling  a  small,  sterile  New  England  farm.  The 
monotony  of  farm-life  was  only  varied  by  brief  attendance  upon  the  district  school, 
and  after  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  a  common-school  education,  by  teaching  short 
winter  terms  in  the  vicinity. 

On  arriving  at  age,  Mr.  Adams  removed  to  the  West,  locating  in  Allamakee 
County,  Iowa,  in  1853.  He  there  purchased  and  opened  a  tract  of  wild  land, 
which  he  rapidly  improved,  and  upon  which  he  has  ever  since  resided.  His  ability 
and  energy  were  speedily  recognized,  for  the  first  year  of  his  residence  among  them 
Mr.  Adams'  neighbors  elected  him  President  of  the  Allamakee  County  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  and  his  deep  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  rural  pursuits  has 
caused  him  to  retain  his  connection  with  that  Society,  in  various  capacities,  ever 
since. 

Soon  after  settling  in  Iowa,  Mr.  Adams  commenced  devoting  much  time  and 
attention  to  horticulture,  and  that  has  ever  since  been,  his  principal  business.  In 
that  field  his  efiorts  have  been  crowned  with  signal  success. 

In  January,  1871,  on  the  organization  of  the  Iowa  State  Grange,  he  was  chosen 
Master  of  the  temporary  organization  for  one  year,  and  the  next  winter  was  elected 
for  the  full  term.  In  1873  he  was  chosen  Master  of  the  National  Grange  for 
three  years,  and  consequently  resigned  as  Master  of  the  State  Grange.     A  better 
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selection  could  hardly  have  been  made,  for  Mr.  Adams  not  only  possesses  the  requi- 
site integrity  and  ability,  but  is  notably  and  most  emphatically  an  Industrial  Man, 
^nd  as  such,  a  worthy  representative  of  the  intelligent  and  progressive.  Soil  Culti- 
vators of  the  Continent. 

Mr.  Adams  has  led  an  active,  stirring  career.  While  nearly  his  whole  life  has 
been  identified  with  the  stern,  practical  and  exacting  duties  of  agriculture,  he  has 
yet  given  a  fair  share  of  leisure  time  to  the  excitements  of  public  life,  thus  qualify- 
ing him  in  a  marked  degree  for  the  honorable  and  laborious  duties  now  devolved 
lupon  him.* 

Meeting  of  the  State  Grange  of  South  Carolina. 


The  State  Grange  commenced  its  Annual  Session  in  Columbia  on  the  morning 
■of  Wednesday,  the  17th  of  February,  1875,  and  closed  about  one  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  the  20th.  The  meeting  was  entirely  harmonious,  the  frater- 
nal spirit  of  the  Order  prevailing  throughout  and  preventing  the  conflicting  opin- 
ions which  necessarily  always  exist  in  such  a  body  from  engendering  ill  feeling  and 
personal  hostility.  Much  important  business  was  transacted,  but  as,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  we  are  not  advised  by  the  Committee  to  which  the  subject  was  referred 
what  portions  of  the  proceedings  are  allowed  to  be  given  to  the  public,  we  cannot 
give  even  a  synopsis.  The  officers  elected  and  installed  for  the  ensuing  two 
■years  are  : 

D.  Wyatt  Aiken,  Master ;  John  A.  Barksdale,  Overseer ;  J.  N.  Lipscomb,  Lec- 
turer ;  T.  W.  Holloway,  Steward  ;  J.  A.  Mills,  Assistant  Steward  ;  Rev.  J.  A.  Sligh, 

Chaplain  ;  Wm.  Hood,  Secretary;  A.  M.  Aiken,  Treasurer  ;  ,  Gate 

Keeper. 
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Orange  Grange,  No.  24. — The  Worthy  Secretary  of  this  Grange,  Brother  M. 
L.  Baldwin,  informs  us  that  Dr.  Thos,  A.  Elliott  is  the  present  Master  of  Orange 
Grange,  and  calls  our  attention  to  various  errors  in  list  of  Granges  in  Miller's 
Almanac,  for  which  we  are  in  no  way  responsible.  It  is  impossible,  even  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Grange,  to  give  or  procure  a  correct  list  of  the  Masters  and 
Secretaries  of  all  the  Subordinate  Granges  in  the  State,  owing  to  the  neglect  of 
Secretaries. 

Beaver  Creek  Grange,  No.  165. — The  W.  M.  of  this  Grange  is  J.  C. 
McAfee.  Address,  Chester  C.  H.,  S.  C  Secretary  M.  D.  C  Colvin.  Address, 
Halsevilb,  Chester  County,  S.  C 

High  Point  Grange,  No.  190. — The  following  are  the  officers  for  1875 : 
Rev.  J.  A.  Sligh,  W.  M. ;  Rev.  A.  D.  L.  Moser,  Secretary ;  Leander  Long, 
Treasurer.     P.  O.,  Prosperity,  S.  C 

*  Til  is  brief  sketch  has  been  mainly  condensed  from  the  Chicago  Industrial  Age. 
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About  Irish  Potatoes. 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :— In  his  "  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horti- 
culture," Dr.  Liudley  makes  this  statement : 

"  A  writer  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  says  that  it  is  well  known  in  Lancashire 
to  some  cultivators  of  the  potatoe,  that  different  eyes  germinate  and  give  their  pro- 
duce, or  become  ripe,  at  times  varying  very  materially,  say  several  weeks  from  each 
other ;  some  being  ripe  or  fit  for  use  as  early  as  the  middle  of  May,  and  others  not 
till  June  or  July."  (Reference  is  here  made  to  a  sketch  of  a  potatoe  tuber  in  which 
the  buds  or  eyes  farthest  from  the  stem  are  marked  (a),  those  next  (b)  and  the 
others  (c)_and  (d).  ''  The  -ets  nearest  the  extremity  of  the  potatoe  (a)  are  soonest 
ripe,  and  in  Lancashire  are  planted  in  warm  places  in  March,  or  beginning  of 
April,  and  are  ready  for  market  about  12th  or  15th  of  May.  The  produce 
of  the  next  sets  (b)  is  ready  in  about  a  fortnight  after,  and  that  from  the  next  end 
(c  and  d)  still  later." 

The  rationale  of  this  is  that  the  eyes  or  buds  nearest  to  the  point  of  the 
potatoe  are  more  excitable,  and  consequently  grow  more  rapidly  than  those  at  the 
middle  or  base.  If  this  is  a  fact,  the  knowledge  of  it  may  be  of  use  to  market 
gardeners  and  others  who  wish  to  have  very  early  crops. 

We  know  that  in  many  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  the  parts  farthest  from 
the  stem  ripen  first,  and  of  course  the  seeds  mature  best.  Everybody  knows  that 
the  flower  end  of  a  watermelon  is  always  the  ripest  and  sweetest  cut,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  all  that  family  of  plants,  and  many  others,  as  the  tomatoes,  guinea  squash, 
banana,  pine  cones,  etc.  Has  any  one  here  tested  this  matter,  and  can  give  the 
result  of  experiment  ? 

Whilst  alluding  to  Irish  potatoes,  I  will  call  attention  to  the  planting  of  a 
second  crop  for  fall  and  winter  use.  We  all  know  here  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
keep  over  the  first  or  spring  crop  of  potatoes  through  the  summer  so  as  to  be  good 
for  winter  use.  If  the  crop  is  dug  in  when  ripe,  say  in  June  or  July,  those  that  do 
not  rot  or  shrivel,  begin  to  put  out  shoots  early  in  the  winter  and  soon  become 
unfit  for  the  table.  If  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  they  become  hard  and 
watery,  and  never  soften  in  cooking.  By  planting  a  second  crop  (say  from  middle  of 
July  to  middle  of  August)  so  as  to  get  a  stand  by  first  of  September,  we  have 
ample  time  in  this  latitude  before  frost  to  raise  large  and  well  matured  potatoes. 
But  the  difficulty  is  in  securing  a  good  stand,  in  getting  the  buds  to  germinqie. 
This,  after  twenty-five  or  thirty  years'  experience,  I  still  find  uncertain.  If  planted 
at  the  beginning  of  a  hot  and  dry  spell  of  weather,  they  will  almost  certainly  fail. 
Otherwise  they  will  generally  grow.  I  have  found  the  Early  Rose  and  the  Early 
Goodrich  both  germinate  readily  for  second  crop,  especially  the  latter.  A  good  plan 
is,  in  harvesting  the  crop  after  the  vines  are  well  matured  and  declining,  to  select 
those  intended  for  seed  of  second  crop,  and  spread  them  out  in  an  airy  and  shaded 
place.  This  treatment  causes  some  chemical  change  in  the  substance  of  the  tuber 
which  stimulates  the  buds  and  makes  them  more  excitable. 
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It  is  usually  recommended  to  plant  the  tubers  whole  for  the  second  crop.  ^ly 
experience  is  against  this.  I  have  myself,  and  also  seen  others,  try  the  experiment 
of  planting  cut  and  uncut  potatoes  together  side  by  side,  and  at  the  same  time,  with 
such  decided  success  in  favor  of  cut  potatoes,  that  I  cannot  doubt  that  cutting 
rather  tends  to  excite  the  buds  and  promotes  their  growth. 

Potatoes  grown  as  a  second  crop  keep  well  through  the  winter,  and  are  fully  as 
good  for  the  table  as  those  we  receive  from  the  North.  They  may  be  harvested  or 
left  in  the  ground  to  be  dug  as  they  are  wanted. 

Aiken,  S.  a  H.  W.  RAVENEL. 


"  Try— Try  Again."— "Tanyahania." 

Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  "  Misery  loves  company."  Perhaps 
it  may  console  your  correspondent  to  know  that  some  one  else  has  suffered  a  disap- 
pointment similar  to  his  own,  and  that,  not  once,  but  three  years  in  siiccession.  lu 
my  childhood  I  used  to  see  upon  my  father's  table  splendid  tanyahs  grown  on  this 
plantation,  and  subsequently  I  used  to  buy  them  from  an  old  negro  who  lived  here. 
But  the  old  man  died,  and  I  determined  to  grow  them  myself  The  first  year  they 
did  not  grow  at  all,  the  second  year,  in  another  spot,  they  grew — oh,  superbly ! 
But  when  digging  time  came,  no  roots.  Third  year,  in  yet  another  spot,  magnifi- 
cent plants,  roots  not  as  large  as  my  fist !  Then  my  cook  informed  me  that 
"  tanyahs  must  not  be  dug  the  same  year  they  were  planted,  but  allowed  to  remain 
until  the  second  winter,  when  they  will  be  fit  for  use."  So  I  am  going  to  practice 
my  motto,  and  "  try  again."  I  hope  winter  after  next  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  my 
patience  and  perseverance.  E. 

Georgetown,  S.  G. 

[We  are  considerably  surprised  at  these  failures  to  raise  tanyah  roots,  as  we  have 
never  had  even  a  partial  ftiilure  of  the  crop.  We  have  always  planted  on  rich  soil 
and  generally  on  one  abounding  in  vegetable  mold  and  rather  moist.  "  Cook  "  is 
wrong.     Tanyah  requires  but  one  season  to  mature. — Ed.] 
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Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  In  your  January  number  I  noticed 
the  portable  fence  of  Dr.  Ogilvie.  For  a  portable  fence  to  enclose  temporarily 
cattle  or  sheep,  I  think  that  my  plan,  sent  you  not  long  since,  is  both  cheaper  and 
more  easily  transported,  but  it  will  not  enclose  hogs,  and  for  an  enclosure  or  per- 
manent fence,  I  think  that  that  patented  by  Geo.  R.  Clarke  &  Co.,  of  Mississippi, 
(G.  H.  Robertson,  Winnsboro',  S.  C,  Agent,)  although  under  patent,  will,  in  a 
fence  of  any  considerable  length,  prove  cheaper,  being  a  straight  one,  as  well  as 
more  firm.  For  a  portable  fence,  where  first  cost  is  not  material  (with  how  few  of 
us  !)  I  think  that  the  wrought  iron  posts  of  Dr.  Nichols,  of  Beaufort,  best  of  all.  I 
know  of  nothing  that  equals  them  either  for  efficiency  or  durability. 

ROBERT  CHISOLM. 
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The  Cotton  Caterpillar  Once  More. 

Editor  of  the  Kural  Carolinian  :  Your  January  number,  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Curdy's  last  article  on  this  insect,  has  just  come  to  hand,  since  I  sent  you  my  last 
on  this  subject.  My  not  having  seen  it  before  will  account  for  some  of  my  remarks 
in  it.  When  Mr.  McCurdy  shall  have  taken  the  chrysalids  from  the  cotton  stalks, 
confined  and  fed  them  for  three  years,  the  periods  of  their  visits  here  before  the 
war,  then  I  will  be  convinced  that  they  do  survive  the  winter  and  the  interval. 

If  they  survive  here,  however,  why  do  they  not  lay  their  eggs  as  early  as  the 
cotton  plant?  furnish  food  for  the  worms,  which,  with  us,  is  in  June,  if  not  May? 
And  how  comes  it  that  the  worms  of  the  first  brood  do  not  often  appear  before 
July,  August,  and  sometimes  even  in  October,  and  then  are  of  so  different  a  color, 
and  so  much  smaller  ?  I  confess  that  I  find  it  hard,  very  hard,  to  understand  how 
a  poor  weak  little  insect  like  the  butterfly  of  the  cotton  caterpillar,  without  any 
sufficient  apparatus,  can  so  completely  destroy  sound  peaches. 

Is  Mr.  McCurdy  a  good  entomologist,  and  could  he  swear  to  the  moths  feeding 
in  the  open  fields  upon  the  named  wild  fruits  ?  Might  they  not  have  been  other 
butterflies?  Let  Mr.  McCurdy  continue  his  feeding  until  the  butterflies  die  and 
then  report  the  results.  This  theory  is  entirely  opposed  to  analogy,  and  my  dearly 
bought  observation  and  experience. 

Mr.  McCurdy  will,  I  hope,  excuse  my  incredulity,  as  we  are  both  seeking  an 
important  truth,  and  I  do  not  doubt  his  veracity. 

EGBERT  CHISOLM. 


To  Farmers  and  Farmers'  Sons. 

Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  It  is  to  farmers  and  formers'  sons  that  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the  past  and  present  system  of  farming. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  before  the  war  had  devastated  this  beautiful  and  sunny  South 
of  ours,  we  lived  in  affluence.  The  farmers  owned  slaves,  and  could  have  anything 
done  at  their  (the  farmers')  bidding.  How  different  it  was  from  the  present.  Now 
we  have  our  lands  worked  on  the  shares,  or  we  rent  it  out  for  a  mere  song.  The 
result  is  our  lands  are  not  well  worked,  and  we  barely  realize  enough  to  pay  our 
taxes. 

The  so-called  freedmen  lets  your  fences  grow  over  with  briers  and  bushes,  and  in 
a  few  years  will  have  no  fences.  He  runs  his  rows  down  the  hill-sides,  and  your 
soil  is  fast  washing  away.  The  manure  that  was  formerly  hauled  out  on  your 
lands,  is  now  scattered  about  your  lots  where  it  does  not  benefit  you  in  the  least. 
Your  dwelling  houses,  as  a  general  thing,  are  fast  decaying  for  the  want  of  repair  ; 
your  stables  have  fallen  down  ;  your  farming  implements  are  left  out  in  the  field 
where  the  rust  will  eat  them  up. 

We  must  turn  over  a  new  leaf  in  the  history  of  our  lives.  We  can  put  no 
dependence  on  the  negro,  but  the  safest  and  best  plan  is,  to  attend  to  such  things 
ourselves.     We  are  compelled  to  go  to  work,  and  we  must  do  it,  and  urge  our  sons 
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to  do  the  same.  Our  country  needs  more  farmers  and  better  ones.  Too  many 
young  men  are  flocking  to  the  cities,  seeking  employment,  and  there  they  are  thrown 
into  bad  society,  and  some  become  dissipated  young  men ;  don't  shirk  the  fields, 
for  it  is  no  disgrace  to  work,  and  farming  is  the  most  healthful  and  honorable  of 
all  employments.  Now  take  the  advice  of  your  fathers,  and  adopt  this  time-worn 
motto,  that  "  I  will  profit  by  their  experience." 

RURAL  NOVICE. 
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E.  J.,  from  Stephens,  Georgia,  says :  "  I  want  to  use  stable  manure,  cotton  seed 
and  lime,  if,  in  your  opinion,  such  a  mixture  would  be  advisable.  Please  state  if 
such  a  mixture,  composed  of  two  tons  of  stable  manure  and  of  cotton  seed,  and 
enough  lime  to  pulverize  the  whole,  would  make  a  good  compost?"  The  lime 
would  injure,  instead  of  benefitting,  the  other  ingi-edients,  as  it  would  cause  the 
escape  of  ammonia  in  both.  The  use  of  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  of  plaster 
would  benefit  the  compost. 

E.  L.  W.,  Mount  Polk,  Alabama,  inquires :  "  What  breed  of  sheep  pays  best 
when  you  have  a  good  range  all  summer,  and  a  tolerably  good  one  all  winter  ? 
How  much  does  it  cost  to  winter  a  sheep  ?  What  food  is  best  for  them  during 
winter?  Is  the  Berkshire  hog  best  for  us?  Is  it  economy  to  keep  hogs  up 
and  feed  them  all  through  the  year,  or  let  them  run  at  large  and  feed  them  only 
occasionally  ?  What  turnip  is  the  best  to  raise,  and  when  is  the  best  time  to  plant? 
Will  orchard  grass  grow  on  land  that  is  slightly  wet  ?  Do  you  think  that  Timothy 
will  do  well  here  ?" 

The  Merino  crossed  upon  native  sheep  is  our  best  sheep.  The  cheapest  food 
is  a  rye  or  oat  pasture  sown  in  August.  Turnips,  though  more  costly,  are 
more  valuable  than  rye  on  account  of  their  enriching  the  laud  when  the  turnips 
are  eaten  by  sheep  in  fold.  In  our  climate  it  ought  not  to  cost  more  than  one 
dollar  per  head  to  winter  sheep.  The  Berkshire  is  our  best  hog.  Hogs  should 
not  run  at  large,  unless  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  good  mast,  and  even  then  it 
should  be  in  a  wood  pasture,  from  which  they  can  be  brought  at  night  to  a  pen 
near  the  house.  This  is  necessary  to  prevent  their  being  stolen,  and  to  save  their 
manure.  If  a  pig  is  confined  in  an  orchard  or  small  lot,  ten  bushels  of  corn  will 
make  a  good  hog  of  it  at  a  year  old.  It  will  require  the  same  amount  of  corn  to 
fatten  one  at  eighteen  mouths  or  two  years  that  has  been  allowed  to  run  at  large, 
after  he  has  been  put  in  the  fattening  pen.  Thus  a  year  is  saved,  the  manure  is 
also  saved,  much  less  corn  is  consumed,  and  the  prowling  thief  misses  his  bacon. 

The  flat  Dutch  turnip  is  tiie  best  turnip  for  early  feeding,  and  the  hardy  Globe 
varieties  for  late  feeding ;  both  should  be  sowed  as  early  in  August  as  a  good  season 
can  be  obtained.  Orchard  grass  will  do  w^ell  on  land  not  too  moist  for  corn  or 
wheat.  Timothy  will  grow  well  on  very  rich  bottom  land.  In  our  climate  it  is 
not  so  valuable  as  Orchard  grass,  as  Timothy  does  not  afford  winter  pasture. 

J.  L.  W.,  Thomasville,  North  Carolina,  inquires  :  "  1.  Do  you  think  your  plan  of 
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folding  sheep  on  turnip  land  practicable  here  ?  Our  winters  are  cold  and  often 
inclement,  snow  and  sleet  being  quite  common.  Last  Sabbath  morning,  the  10th 
instant,  the  thermometer  was  eighteen  degrees.  We  are  not  apt,  however,  to  have 
many  very  cold  days  at  a  time.  The  topography  of  our  country  resembles  yours 
very  much,  as  seen  along  your  railroad,  and  I  think  there  is  not  much  difference 
in  our  climate,  since  elevation,  rather  than  latitude,  determines  the  climate  of  most 
sections.     I  would  like  to  get  at  this  point. 

"  2.  Does  the  freezing  of  the  turnip  in  the  ground  affect  its  wholesomeness  as 
stock  feed  ? 

"  3.  If  your  folding  fence  turns  outward,  how  could  it  be  available  for  shelter  ? 

"4.  Would  you  recommend  that  sheep,  intended  for  stock  purposes,  be  thus 
folded  during  the  winter,  at  least  until  lambing  time,  or  even  after  they  have 
lambs  ? 

"  5.  Do  you  still  recommend  the  Spanish  Merino  as  the  best  kind  of  sheep,  all 
in  all  for  farm  purposes?" 

Folding  sheep  on  turnips  will  answer  better  on  your  soil  and  climate  than  with 
us.  You  have  some  sand,  we  have  none.  A  soil  not  sandy  to  excess  is  the  best 
for  turnips,  if  sufficiently  rich.  On  the  day  to  which  you  refer,  the  thermometer 
was  at  thirteen  degrees  here,  five  degrees  colder  than  with  you.  My  turnips  Avere, 
of  course,  frozen,  but  not  injured  thereby.  My  sheep  are  eating  them  now  with 
avidity,  and  I  am  now  shipping  them  by  the  hundred  to  the  Atlanta  market.  This 
ought  not  to  be  done  as  it  is  robbing  the  land,  but  necessity  requires  it.  If  only 
every  other  row  be  pulled  up,  the  land  still  gets  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure. 

To  make  my  movable  fence  answer  for  a  sheep  shelter,  the  necessary  number  of 
panels  must  be  made  tight,  or  pine  brush  may  be  piled  against  them.  If  used  for 
shelter,  the  stakes  must,  of  course,  be  inside.  When  set  for  that  purpose  they 
(the  stakes)  should  be  driven  well  in  the  ground,  a  half  inch  auger  hole  should  be 
bored  through  each  stake  above  where  it  passes  through  the  plank,  and  a  wooden 
pin  inserted.  This  is  a  precaution  against  the  lifting  the  stakes  by  the  sheep 
rubbing  against  them,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  do  towards  spring. 

Ewes  in  lamb  may  be  folded  nearly  until  the  time  of  lambing.  They  should 
then  be  removed  to  the  lambing  yard,  afterwards  they  should  run  on  rye  or  other 
pasture,  with  a  little  meal  given  them  daily  until  the  grass  affords  a  full  bite. 
Rams  should  never  be  folded  with  breeding  ewes. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  Merino  bucks,  crossed  on  our  common  ewes,  make 
the  best  stock  for  the  farm,  as  the  commencement  of  a  stock.  This  stock  is 
advised,  because  there  is  less  risk  in  it  than  in  beginning  with  a  flock  of  pure 
Merinos.  These,  if  brought  from  a  distance,  must  be  acclimated,  and  severe  loss 
often  occurs  in  the  process  of  acclimation.  If  one  or  two  pure  bucks  die  the  first 
year,  after  having  run  with  the  ewes,  it  is  comparatively  a  small  matter.  The  loss 
is  not  felt,  as  the  result  is  fifty  or  one  hundred  half  blood  lambs,  the  weight  of  whose 
fleece  will  have  nearly,  if  not  quite,  doubled  by  the  cro.S3.  In  four  years  there 
will  be  an  acclimated  flock  sufficiently  pure  for  farm  purposes,  and  for  the  wool 
market. 

For  some  reason,  the  improved  long-woolled  sheep  do  not  thrive  with  us,  unless 
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in  very  small  flocks.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  lustrous  wools  of  the  Leicester 
and  Cotswold  sell  actually  higher  now  than  that  of  the  pure  Merino.  This  arises 
from  the  demand  for  Alpaca  goods,  and  what  are  called  business  suits.  If  I  were 
called  on  to  say  what  book  would  be  now  of  most  use  to  Southern  landholders,  I 
would  say  Randall's  Letters  on  Sheep  Husbandry  at  the  South,  to  Governor 
Alston,  of  South  Carolina. 

W.  D.  E.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  "  Please  instruct  me  as  to  the  kind  or  kinds  of  grasses 
you  would  sow  on  second  bottom  laud  twenty-five  per  cent,  shaded  and  moist,  and 
on  sandy  ridge  laud,  rich,  ten  per  cent,  shaded  with  pine  Also,  how  am  I  to 
make  the  greatest  improvement  in  sandy  land  well  covered  with  Bermuda  grass." 

On  the  first  kind  of  land  mentioned  by  our  correspondent,  it  would  be  best  to 
sow  Herd's  grass,  four  quarts  ;  blue  grass,  four  quarts ;  white  clover,  four  quarts, 
and  orchard  grass  one  bushel.  I  do  not  add  meadow  oat  grass,  simply  because  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  seed.  It  is  not  amiss  to  say  here  that  a  more  profit- 
able business  could  hardly  be  engaged  in  than  raising  this  grass  for  seed.  The 
seedsmen  charge  five  dollars  per  bushel  for  it,  which  is  an  excessive  price,  as  it  pro- 
duces seed  heavily,  aud  a  crop  of  hay  at  the  same  time. 

On  the  second,  probably  the  best  grass  is  Bermuda.  It  is  very  difiicult  to  estab- 
lish any  of  the  artificial  grasses  on  a  sand  ridge,  however  rich.  They  are  apt  to 
perish  during  the  summer.  For  ten  months  of  the  year  no  grass  whatever  is  better 
than  Bermuda,  in  our  climate. 

In  the  last  instance  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done.  Tear  up  the 
Bermuda  grass  with  narrow  sharp  scooter  ploughs,  and  theu  cross  plough  with  the 
same  implement.  Apply  to  it  just  as  much  ammoniacal  manure  as  your  purse  will 
allow.  You  cannot  make  a  better  use  of  your  money.  Harrow  well.  Sow  four 
quarts  blue  grass  and  four  quarts  white  clover  seed.  Add  the  same  quantity  if 
you  please  of  red  clover.  Brush  in  the  seed,  and  then  roll.  Then  after  this  your 
poor  lands  will  be  among  the  most  profitable,  if  not  the  most  profitable  on  your 
farm.  Your  hay  crop  this  year,  if  you  apply  manure  enough,  will  cover  all 
expen.ses  and  leave  you  a  handsome  profit,  aud  next  fall  you  will  have  a  fine 
pasture,  winter  and  summer.  C.  W.  HOWARD. 


Answers  to  Various  Inquiries. 


Portable  Fence. — J.  C.  P.,  New  Orleans.  Thank  you  for  your  kind  words  in 
regard  to  the  Rural  Carolinian.  We  shall  try  to  continue  to  deserve  your 
commendation.  We  will  gladly  give  illustrations  of  the  portable  fence  described 
by  Mr.  Robert  Chisolin,  if  he  will  furnish  suitable  drawings,  j  We  shall  always  be 
plea.sed  to  receive  drawings  with  articles  really  requiring  illustration,  and  will,  if 
we  find  it  desirable  and  practicable,  have  them  engraved.  It  is  our  intention  to 
give  origmal  illustrations  whenever  we  can  do  so  with  profit  to  our  readers. 

Potash  for  Jrinh  Potatoe.'i. — "  Gardener."  You  are  right  in  inferring  that  potash 
is  a  good  special  manure  for  Irish  potatoes.  Both  potash  and  soda  abounds  in  that 
plant  and  must  be  supplied  by  the  soil.  Probal^ly  Kainit  is  the  best  specific  com- 
mercial manure  which  you  can  apply  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  these  elements. 
It  may  be  composted  with  your  stable  manure  or  with  cotton  seed. 
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TO-MORROW— A   VISION. 

A  lovely  being  sweet  and  fair, 

Lips  parted  as  in  blessing, 
A  bright'ning  halo  round  her  hair, 

Hands  outstretched  for  caressing  ; 

And  night  by  night,  her  glad  wise  eyes 
Foreshine  their  nearer  glory, 

With  glimpse  and  gleam  of  paradise, 
And  grand  prophetic  story. 

But  morn  by  morn  I  wake  to  find 

The  old  unlifted  sorrow, 
And  just  as  far  away,  the  kind 

Dear  vision,  called  To-morrow. 

[Scribner^s  Monthly. 


TWO  GIRLS  THAT  TRIED  FARMING. 

PART  I. 

Dorothea  Alice  Shepherd  and  Louise  Bur- 
ney  v.  Fate. 

Yes,  that  was  the  way  the  case  stood.  We 
were  making  the  fight. 

We  often  wonder  now  that  we  dared.  But 
success  is  enervating.  Our  needs  gave  us  re- 
quisite intensity  then. 

I  suppose  fate  and  folks  thought  we  were 
very  well  off  as  we  were — Louise  as  house- 
maid in  a  family  where  she  was  "  as  good  as 
anybody,"  and  I  as  district  school-teacher ;  at 
least,  I  know  that  in  the  first  of  the  struggle 
the  sympathy  was  all  on  the  wrong  side.  It 
is  a  very  fine  thing,  now  that  we  have  succeed- 
ed ;  but  there  were  days  and  times  when — 
well,  never  mind  !  it  is  little  matter  since  we 
have  succeeded,  have  accomplished  nearly 
everything  which  they  predicted  we  never 
could  do. 

I  was  a  district  school-teacher,  and  Louise 
a  hired  girl,  as  I  said.  People  who  have  be- 
come interested  in  us  since  our  success  say  we 
are  each  the  other's  complement.  Perhaps. 
Ever  since  we  were  tiny  school-girls  we  had 
owned  in  joint  proprietorship  many  Spanish 
castles,  where  we  chiefly  stayed  when  together, 
as  neither  of  us  had  any  other  bona-Jide  home. 
But  the  time  came  when,  instead  of  reading 
and  romancing  together,  we  spent  our  hour.s  in 
scolding  over  our  lot.  I  suppose,  indeed,  that 
had  we  been  members  of  the  International,  or 
the  Commune,  instead  of  a  pair  of  harmless 
Yankee  village  girls,  we  could  not  have  dis- 
cussed the  problems  of  work  and  property 
much  more  fiercely  than  we  did.  We  wanted 
a  home,  we  wanted  to  be  our  own  mistresses, 
we  wanted  a  living  that  should  be  independ- 
ent of  the  likes,  dislikes,  and  caprices  of 
otherg. 


We  read  up  the  subject  of  labor,  talked 
over  every  branch  we  had  known  women  per- 
mitted to  try.  We  turned  from  all  the  tradi- 
tional industries  of  our  sex  ;  we  knew  those 
ancient  avenues  were  crowned.  Louise  would 
have  liked  to  take  a  step  up.  "  I  should  pre- 
fer something  that  would  take  us  among  books, 
should  n't  you,  Dolly  ?  If  we  only  had  mon- 
ey we  would  begin  a  little  store :  books  on 
one  side,  with  a  nice  new  counter,  and  on  the 
other  side  bottles  and  drugs.  Don't  you  think 
so,  Dolly,  some  day?" 

But  Dolly  knew  two  ladies,  tired-out  teach- 
ers, who  were  doing  that ;  and  she  knew  the 
amount  of  debt  incurred  in  addition  to  the 
capital  inve.^ted. 

Then,  in  her  desperation,  Loui.se  would  re- 
solve she  must  save  her  wages  and  educate 
herseK  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  while  I 
should  perfect  my  French  and  drawing.  "  If 
I  could,  don't  you  think  we  might  get  hired 
in  the  same  school,  Dolly  ?  " 

My  poor  Louise!  there  has  always  been 
.something  the  •matter  with  her  head  where 
figures  are  concerned.  When  she  sets  the 
basket  of  eggs  in  the  wagon  I  always  inquire 
if  the  "  little  pencil  "  is  in  the  pocket-book. 
It  alwavs  is,  for — careful  little  soul— she 
would  n't  be  the  one  to  peril  our  precious 
gains  by  trusting  to  a  mental  calculation  of 
eleven  dozens  at  thirteen  cents  per  dozen.  _ 

But  finally,  when  a  good  plan  and  capital 
to  carry  it  out  both  seemed  impossible,  both 
the  plan  and  the  capital  suddenly  "turned 
up." 

A  maiden  sister  of  Louise,  who  as  house- 
keeper had  saved  up  eight  hundred  dollars, 
died  and  left  the  sum  intact  "  to  us,"  as  Lou- 
ise was  pleased  to  say.  And  one  day  soon 
after,  she  laid  down  the  New  York  Tribune, 
and  said,  "  Let  us  go  West !  " 

It  was  meant  as  a  merry  jest ;  but  it  was  a 
breeze  to  blow  the  tendril  of  a  vague  fancy  of 
mine  round  a  "  happy  thought"  which  I  sup- 
pose many  other  women  have  tried  to  clamber 
up  by. 

"Lou,  why  not?"  I  exclaimed  at  once. 
"  Why  not  go  West  and  buy  a  bit  of  land 
and  raise  small  fruit  for  the  market?  " 

In  a  few  moments  we  had  talked  ourselves 
brave  and  eager,  not  so  much  over  the  work 
as  over  the  happiness ;  the  plan  presented  it- 
self to  us  as  idyl,  pastoral,  holiday,  picnic. 
"  That  would  be  home  and  independence  be- 
yond any  of  the  other  plans,"  said  Lou. 
"  Just  you  and  I,  and  nobody  to  deal  with  but 
Dame  Nature  !" 

I  went  back  to  my  boarding-place.  I  read 
and  reflected.  Unfortunately  for  our  project, 
I  had  a  genius  for  details,  and  now  it  came 
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into  baleful  activity.  I  stayed  away  from  Louise 
until  there  was  not  a  shred  of  our  bright  plan 
left.  Friday  she  sent  me  a  note,  and  Satur- 
day night  I  went  up  to  s-^e  her. 

She  took  me  up  into  her  room,  turned  me 
round,  looked  me  attentively  in  the  face. 
"  Dolly,  what  have  you  turned  down  the  lights 
for?  Are  n't  we  going  to  raise  small  fruits? 
or  did  I  dream  it  ?' 

"  Lou,  do  you  know  how  long  it  takes  to  bring 
strawberries  into  profitable  bearing,  and  rasp- 
berries, too  ?" 

"  I  believe  strawberries  bear  in  June,  and 
raspberries  some  time  in  July — why?"  an- 
swered she  innocently.  "  I  suppose  we  should 
Bet  them  early  in  spring." 

''  Lou  Burney,  we  should  have  to  wait  as 
good  as  two  years  !' '  I  cried.  "  Yes,  and  then, 
unless  we  were  supernaturally  early  in  the 
market,  the  bulk  of  our  crops  would  go  at 
ten  cents  per  quart.  I've  searched  market  re- 
ports through  old  papers,  until  I'm  perfectly 
certain  the  m.arkets  everywliere  must  be  over- 
stocked. It  is  not  safe  to  stake  our  interests  in 
such  an  enterprise.  We  .«hould  have  to  pro- 
duce enormous  crops  to  make  it  a  business 
worth  while.  And  it  isn't  likely  two  ignorant 
girls  could  do  that — not  at  fii'st ;  and  since, 
meantime,  too  ignorant  girls  must  live,  they 
had  better  beware." 

"  Oh,  Dolly  !  do  you  mean  to  say  all  our 
talk  the  other  night  has  gone  for  nothing? 
And  you  were  so  sure  !     How  could  you  ?' ' 

"  I  hope  you  don't  blame  me  for  looking 
round!"  I  replied,  rather  crossly,  for  I  was 
as  badly  disappointed  as  she. 

Men  say  we  have  no  business  instinct. 
Louise  and  I  are  far  more  inclined  to  believe 
that  now  than  at  first.  It  is  woman-like  to 
seize  blindly  hold  of  somebody's  happy  thought 
and  endeavor  to  realize  it  under  the  most  ab- 
surd circumstances.  If  you  could  only  hear 
the  plans  that  lone,  energetic  women  have 
submitted  to  us !  Still,  we  don't  think  it  the 
fault  of  the  sex,  so  much  as  of  training.  For 
just  one  century  give  the  generations  of  wo- 
men the  active  life  of  men,  and  we  shall  not 
make  these  mi.stakes. 

Louise  looked  up  at  last  so  regretfully.  "I 
believe  I'd  rather  we  hadn't  found  out,  and 
gone  on  and  tried  it,  it  was  such  a  nice  plan  : 
you  and  I  with  a  house  of  our  own — it  was 
next  thing  to  being  birds  and  living  in  a  nest. 
I  would  rather  have  tried  it,  and  lived  so  a 
while,  even  if  we  failed  at  last.  Oli,  Dolly, 
can't  we?  it  couldn't  take  much  just  for  you 
and  me — just  two  girls  ;  how  could  it?" 

"  For  one  day  it  wouldn't  take  much  ;  but 
for  a  year,  even  one  year,  have  you  any  idea 
what  it  won  hi  cost  ?" 

"  No,  Dolly,  I  haven't,  that  I  know  of.  But 
you  have,  I  see.  I  understand  tiiat  look ; 
you're  going  to  bear  down  on  me  now  with  a 
column  of  figures  !" 

Yes.     In  my  pocket  I  had  a  newspaper  slip 


whose  figures  and  statistics  might  well  deter 
one  from  waiting  for  berries  to  grow.  It  was 
a  compilation  from  the  Report  of  some  Labor 
Commission,  giving  the  average  cost  of  living 
of  the  individuals  of  ordinary  families. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars  and 
thirty-three  cents. 

"  "Two  hundred  and  sixty-four  dollars  and 
sixty-six  cents  !"  she  exclaimed.  "  No,  Dolly, 
we  couldn't  live  while  we  waited,  if  this  is 
correct.  The  berry  plan  must  be  for  women 
who  have  something  to  subsist  them  while 
they  wait  ;  we  must  have  something  to  sell 
right  away." 

She  took  up  the  slip  again,  and  looked  over 
the  items.  "  How  much  the  small  things 
cost !  those  which  people  who  have  them  nev- 
er count  among  the  expenses  of  living — milk 
and  eggs  and  butter  and  vegetables  I  was 
thinking  of  only  meats  and  flour.  Dear  me, 
Dolly,  we  couldn't,  for  we  should  have  noth- 
ing in  the  world  left  after  we  had  bought  any 
sort  of  a  place.  To  accomplish  anything,  we 
ought  to  have  all  such  things  without  buying. 
Why  don't  you  say  something,  Dolly?"  she 
asked  me  at  last. 

"  I  can't.  Not  now.  I'm  thinking.  I'll 
come  again  in  three  days.  Then,  I  believe, 
I  shall  have  plenty  to  say." 

Lou  caught  me  by  both  hands.  "  You  mean 
things  when  you  look  like  this,  Dolly  Shep- 
herd ;  what  is  it  ?" 

But  I  broke  away  from  her,  not  letting  too 
much  hope  creep  into  my  .smile,  either.  I 
felt,  indeed,  that  now  I  had  seized  upon  what 
Castelar  calls  "the  Saving  Idea"  But  I 
always  like  to  dissect  a  flash.  Until  I  had 
studied  it  in  detail,  I  could  not  tell.  My  mind 
was  in  confusion,  with  my  thoughts  all  cir- 
cling round  a  central  idea.  Could  we  go  West 
and  buy  a  farm,  a  real  farm,  a  man's  farm? 

It  was  a  startling  thought  to  me — a  girl  who 
never  had  planted  hill  of  corn,  or  hoed  a 
row  of  potatoes  in  her  life,  and  who  had  a 
hacking  cough,  and  a  pain  in  her  side.  Still 
I  felt  strangely  daring.  Out-of-door  life  was 
what  I  needed,  and  home,  and  freedom  from 
anxiety  concerning  my  daily  bread.  For  the 
first  time  I  could  find  a  certain  good  in  the 
fact  that  I  was  all  alone  in  the  world.  There 
was  nobody,  eitiier  for  Lou  or  me,  to  interfere 
with  our  devoting  ourselves  to  tiie  solution  of 
a  problem.  If  we  failed,  there  was  nobody  to 
be  sorry  or  mortified. 

Louise  did  not  wait  for  my  mysterious  three 
days  to  expire.  The  afternoon  of  the  second 
she  came  down  to  the  school-house.  It  was 
just  after  I  had  "dismissed." 

"  Now  !"  demanded  she. 

Well,  I  had  gone  through  the  new  plan  in 
detail,  had  tlioiight  and  tiiought,  reail  and 
rtiad,  had  found  tiicro  was  no  se.x  in  brains; 
for  out  of  the  mass  of  agricultural  reading  I 
saw  thateven  I,  had  I  the  strength,  could  reduce 
whatever  was   pertinent  to   practice.     I   re.so- 
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lately  cast  money-makinn:  out  of  the  plan, 
but  I  believed  we  could  raise  enough  for  our 
own  needs,  and  I  thought,  "  Oh,  Lou  Burney, 
if  we  should  be  able  to  establish  the  fact  that 
women  can  buy  land  and  make  themselves  a 
home  as  men  do,  what  a  ministry  of  hope 
even  our  humble  lives  may  become!" 

In  my  earnestness  I  had  tried  various  ab- 
surd little  experiments.  In  my  out-of-door 
strolls  I  think  I  had  managed  to  come  upon 
every  farming  implement  upon  the  place.  Out 
of  observation  I  had  lifted,  dragged,  turned, 
flourished,  and  pounded-  I  had  pronounced 
most  of  them  as  manageable  by  feminine  mus- 
cle as  the  heavy  kettles,  washing  machines, 
mattresses,  and  carpets  that  belong  to  woman's 
in-door  work.  I  had  hoed  a  few  stray  weeds 
back  of  the  tool-house,  a  mullein  and  a  bur- 
dock (which  throve  finely  thereafter),  and 
found  it  as  easy  as  sweeping,  and  far  daintier 
to  do  than  dinner-dish-washing. 

I  felt  prepared  to  talk.  "  Well,  Lou,"  I 
said,  ''  we  will  try  it  very  much  as  we  talked. 
We  will  even  have  some  berries.  Only  we 
will  make  our  bread  and  butter  the  chief  mat- 
ter, and  do  whatever  else  we  can  meanwhile. 
We  will  take  our  moneys  " — I  had  three  hun- 
dred of  my  own — "and  go  up  into  the  great 
Northwest  and  make  the  best  bargain  we  can 
for  a  little  farm,  which,  however,  shall  be  as 
big  as  possible,  for  even  at  first  we  must  keep 
a  horse  and  cow,  and  a  pig  and  some  hens. 
Keeping  a  cow,  you  know,  will  enable  us  to 
keep  the  pig,  and  therefore  it  means  smoked 
ham  and  sausage  for  our  own  table^  lard,  milk, 
cream,  and  butter.  As  you  said,  we  must 
have  something  to  sell  right  away.  There 
will  be,  as  I  have  planned  it,  a  surplus  of 
pork,  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry,  with  whicli  to 
procure  groceries,  grains,  and  sundries.  We 
shall  also  raise  our  fruits  and  vegetables.  We 
can  grow  corn  to  keep  our  animals,  and  for 
brown  bread  for  ourselves.  We  will  set  out  an 
orchard  and  a  grape  arbor,  and  have  a  row  of 
bee-hives.  Meanwhile,  having  secured  the 
means  of  daily  life,  I  have  other  and  greater 
plans  for  a  comfortable  old  age." 

These  i  disclosed.  She  made  no  comment 
upon  them,  but  reverted  gravely  to  the  ani- 
mals. "  I  sliould  think  we  might,  Dolly,  only 
the  horse  ;  do  we  need  a  horse  ?  Be  sure  now, 
Dolly,  for  it  would  be  a  great  undertaking. 
You  know  we  would  have  to  keep  a  nice  one 
if  we  kept  any,  not  such  a  one  as  women  in 
comic  pictures  always  drive.     Be  sure,  now-" 

"  Yes,  I  am.  We  must  cultivate  our  own 
corn  and  potatoes.  I  can  see  that  in  small 
farming  hiring  labor  would  cost  all  the  things 
would  come  to.  Besides,  how  could  we  ever 
get  to  mill,  or  church,  or  store?  Only  by 
catciiing  rides ;  our  neighbors  would  soon  hate 
us." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Lou,  "  let  us  go." 

Accordingly,  we  came  up  into  Michigan  to 
cousin  Janet's.    Making  her  hospitable  house 


our  head-quarters,  we  proceeded  to  "look 
land  "  like  other  Eastern  capitalists  :  that  is 
cousin  Janet's  husband  took  us  in  his  light 
wagon  to  see  every  farm  that  was  for  sale 
within  ten  miles.  And  it  was  such  fun — we' 
little  midgets  to  go  tripping  over  magnificent 
estates  of  two  or  three  hundred  acres,  and 
spying  about  with  only  a  thousand  dollars  in 
our  pockets  ! 

Of  course,  we  could  not  buy  them  ;  and  we 
did  think,  so  long  as  we  were  "only  two 
girls,"  tliere  was  no  need  for  such  wide-spread 
consternation  when  we  finally  made  our 
choice.  However,  Lou  and  I  were  of  one 
mind.  We  had  resolved  to  keep  ourselves  to 
the  plan  of  "  mixed  farming ;  "  and  when  the 
whole  of  that  rubbishy,  neglected  thirty-five 
acres  was  offered  to  us  by  its  non-resident 
owner  for  a  sum  quite  inside  our  means,  in- 
stead of  turning  up  our  noses  at  it,  we  felt  it 
to  be  a  bit  of  outspoken  friendliness  on  the 
part  of  Providence,  and  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  neighborhood  we  bought  it  without  de- 
lay. 

But  we  have  been  obliged  thus  to  rely,  al- 
most wholly,  upon  our  own  judgment  from  the 
beginning, — so  many  things  which  we  lack  are 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  a  man's  advice  ; 
money,  strength,  hired  men,  horses.  Still  we 
believe  that  these  very  lacks,  compelling  us 
as  they  have  to  certain  close  economies  and 
calculations,  have  helped  us  to  our  success. 

Our  scraggy  acres  were  a  contrast,  to  be  sure, 
to  the  handsome  orchards  and  wheat  fields  we 
had  visited.  But  from  the  day  on  which  we 
"  drew  writings,"  Lou  and  I  never  have  looked 
upon  the  spot  without  seeing  it,  not  only  as  it 
is,  but  as  what  it  is  to  become,  and  is  becom- 
Every  stone  picked  up,  every  fence  cor- 


ing. 


ner  cleared,  every  piece  of  thorough  plough- 
ing, every  rod  of  fence  built,  every  foot  of 
trellis,  every  rosebush  and  grape-vine  and 
shade-tree  planted,  has  been  to  us  a,s  one  brush- 
stroke more  upon  the  fair  idyllic  picture  we 
saw  in  the  beginning. 

On  our  way  home  from  the  village  we  again 
passed  our  place.  John  rather  maliciously 
asked  if  we  would  not  like  to  look  at  it  "  as  a 
whole,"  and  stopped  the  team. 

As  a  whole,  it  was  a  narrow,  hilly  stretch, 
outlined  by  a  weak  skeleton  of  a  fence  ;  a  for- 
bidding surface  of  old  stubble  ground  and  wild 
turf,  the  distant  hill-tops  crowned  with  tall 
mulleins.  There  was  not  a  sprig  of  clover  on 
the  place,  and  though  there  was  an  old  brown 
house  and  barn,  there  was  not  an  orchard  tree, 
nor  a  reminiscence  of  garden. 

John  discoursed  again  of  the  poor  soil  as  we 
sat  there.  He  warned  us  that  we  could  never 
expect  to  raise  wheat.  Wheat !  I  have  seen 
little  save  wheat  since  we  came  into  the  State. 
I  did  n't  believe  in  so  much  wheat,  on  account 
of  a  few  principles  in  chemistry,  and  I  told 
him  so;  and  let  him  laugh  at  my  ''school- 
ma'am  farming,"  whilel  jumped  out  and  crept 
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through  the  bars  and  ran  up  to  make  sure  the 
old  house  was  locked.  What  au  old  house  ! 
It  had  grown  dear  to  us  already,  as  being  our 
very  own :  but  in  reality  it  was  as  brown  and 
straggling,  and  as  lonely  and  unpicturesque, 
as  an  old  bird's  nest 

— "torn  with  storms  and  rain." 

With  a  strange  new  sense  of  security  which 
only  the  possession  of  a  bit  of  real  estate  can 
give  one,  we  flitted  away  to  prepare  to  come 
again  in  the  spring  with  the  first  robin.  I 
went  back  to  cousin  Janet's  and  hired  out,  not 
to  her,  but  to  cousin  John  ;  while  Louise  took 
up  her  old  business  of  housework  at  a  wealthy 
farmer's  near  us — cheerily,  both  of  us.  We 
had  paid  for  our  farm,  and  there  remained  to 
us  funds  for  the  purchase  of  horse,  wagon  and 
cow.  Lou,  being  supposed  coolest  in  case  of 
fire,  took  charge  of  the  precious  deed,  and  the 
money,  promising  to  add  thereto  before  spring 
iiftv  dollars.  "And  that  will  buy  your  clover 
seed,  Doily." 

"But  you  know  you  believe  in  clover,  Lou, 
and  several  cows  and  sheep  ?"  I  did  not 
fancy  shouldering  alone  the  responsibility  of 
my  theories. 

"  Oh,  yes,  dear  Dolly,  if  you  are  certain  you 
do." 

I  was  pretty  certain. 

Lou  had  her  two  dollars  each  week.  What 
I  earned  was  twelve  dollars  per  month,  expe- 
rience and  health.  Of  course  they  wanted  to 
keep  the  sick  girl  in  the  house.  But  at  the 
outset  I  made  for  myself  some  short  dresses — 
1  am  small  and  slender,  and  it  was  not  at  all 
audi  an  outrage  upon  the  seslhetics  of  dress  as 
you  may  fancy — and  thus  lightly  and  conve- 
niently attired,  and  beginning  moderately,  I 
worked  out  of  doors  every  day  with  cousin 
John  and  the  boys. 

i  found  everything  liard,  but  nothing  impos- 
sible. 

Little  Rob  and  I  cut  up  half  a  dozen  acres 
of  corn  unassisted.  Unassisted  i  husked  the 
same,  bound  my  bundles,  and  well,  too.  At 
first  i  was  greatly  discouraged  over  this  same 
"  binding,"  as  all  women  are  :  for  cousin  said 
he  could  n't  sacrifice  too  much  to  our  experi- 
ment, and  that  he  would  n't  have  me  in  the 
husking  unless  I  could  bind  my  stalks  as  1 
went.  1  promised,  but  it  tore  and  wore  my 
hands  cruelly,  and  then  the  bundles  upon 
which  I  had  spent  so  much  time  would  fall  in 
pieces  while  1  was  carrying  and  setting  them 
up.  But  one  day,  when  i  was  at  quite  a  loss 
wliat  to  do,  1  espied  two  German  women  in 
the  neighboring  field  occupied  like  myself,  and 
I  climbed  the  fence  and  called  upon  them,  as 
very  properly  1  miglit,  they  being  the  later 
comers.  They,  1  found,  had  availed  tiiem- 
.selves  of  wonjan's  proverbial  wit;  ihey  showed 
me  some  l>alls  of  coarse  twine. 

"  Go  puy  yourself  some  palls  of  leetle 
rope,  unci  not  tear  you  shmall  hands  mit  twist- 


ing stalks  and  marsh  hay.  It  do  take  more 
time  to  twist  him  than  it  do  to  earn  de  leetle 
rope." 

I  returned  triumphant,  and  after  that  bound 
my  stalks,  woman-like,  with  "leetle  rope." 

After  the  first  few  days,  I  could  work  early 
and  late.  Cousin  Janet  said  1  should  surely 
finish  myself  up  now;  and  Louise  was  afraid 
I  would,  too.  But  day  after  day  I  appeared 
in  my  cornfield,  where  I  worked  after  a 
fashion  of  my  own.  I  did  n't  fancy  wet 
stalks,  and  bugs,  and  mice  nests,  and  perhaps 
a  snake,  in  my  lap.  But  the  vigorous  mo- 
tion required  to  strip  and  break  the  ear  from 
the  husks,  and  the  exercise  of  binding  and 
carrying,  expanded  my  chest  as  thoroughly 
as  the  motions  of  the  movement  cure,  and 
marvelously  strengthened  shoulder  and  wrist. 
My  cough  ceased.  The  sunlight  of  the  lovely, 
vaporous  Indian  summer  weather,  and  the 
sweet  air,  proved  at  once  a  balm  and  a  tonic 
for  my  irritated  stomach,  and,  together  with 
the  exercise,  invigorated  my  appetite.  I  u.sed 
to  run  down  to  dinner  as  hum^ry  as  the  boys, 
and  bark  gleefully  "  like  a  wolf  "  in  Janet's 
ears,  to  show  her  how  ravenous  I  was,  until 
at  last  the  hired  man — an  old  Scotchman — 
said  one  day  to  John,  who  was  lecturing  me, 
"Hoot,  mon  !  let  the  lass  alone  !  gie  her  oat- 
meal pairritcii  for  her  breakfast  and  let  her 
work ;  them  as  likes  wark  can  wark  their  fill 
on  that !  " 

So  they  can.  Louise  and  I  know  that.  A 
cup  of  strong,  pure  well  creamed  cofiee  with 
a  dish  of  oatmeal  mush,  dressed  with  cream 
and  sifted  sugar,  has  been  our  daily  breakfast 
for  years.  The  old  Scotchman's  hint  has  been 
a  fortune  to  us  in  the  matter  of  solid  muscle 
and  healthy  thought. 

While  I  grew  brown  and  strong  out  in  the 
sunny  fields,  I  was  daily  learning  my  business 
working  alongside  cousin  John.  I  learned 
the  easy  way,  the  "man's  way,"  of  holding 
the  plougli  and  turning  a  furrow,  and  it  Avas  a 
proud  time  for  me  when  Rob  and  I  were 
trusted  to  plough  out  the  potatoes  when  po- 
tato harvest  came.  I  "thanked  my  stars" 
every  day  then,  as  every  day  since,  that  I  had 
had  the  energy  and  the  sense  thus  to  fit  my- 
self to  carry  out  our  enterprise.  I  was 
taught  how  to  make  a  proper  stack  of  the 
cornstalks — one  that  would  shed  rain — and 
how  to  build  a  load.  I  woiUd  persist:  if  I 
slid  oft'tlie  load,  as  often  I  did,  I  would  clam- 
ber back  ;  for  if  I  was  as  slim  as  a  willow 
whip,  1  was  also  as  lithe.  I  picked  apples 
day  after  day,  until  no  possible  height  on  the 
ladder  could  turn  me  giddy.  I  drove  the 
mower  to  cut  the  seed  clover ;  I  could,  in  my 
short,  scant  skirts.  I  learned  to  harness,  to 
milk  fast  and  clean,  how  to  feeil  and  care  for 
stock,  and  iiow  to  swing  au  ax  and  file  a  saw; 
and  if  I  did  sometimes  quite  wear  out  John 
and  old  Donald  with  my  questions,  and  with 
being  in  the  way,  and  with  the  general  bother 
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of  a  girl  mixed  up  with  the  work,  Lou  and  I 
don't  know  that  we  cure  :  man,  us  a  race,  owes 
us  a  great  deal.  1  would  "tag  round"  all 
day  at  cousin's  heels  with  his  little  boys,  who 
thouglit  it  great  fun  to  go  out  and  work  with 
Dolly,  and  who  between  tliem  taught  me  al- 
most as  many  things  as  their  lather  did;  and 
at  night  1  sat  in  the  rocking-chair  and  ques- 
tioned John  about  sheep  and  wool,  and  lambs 
and  hay-making,  and  then  compared  what  he 
had  said  ivith  tlie  Kural  and  the  Agricul- 
turist. 

Cousin  paid  me  my  wages  by  going  over  to 
our  farm  and  ploughing  up  every  rod  of  it 
save  the  door-yard  and  wood-lot.  He  pro- 
tested against  the  nonsense  of  "fall  plough- 
ing;" but  1  insisted,  talking  "cut-worms" 
and  the  magic  harrows  of  the  winter  frosts. 
He  protested  still  more  loudly  because  1  bar- 
gained for  every  load  of  barn-yard  compost 
which  the  farms  for  ten  miles  around  would 
sell  and  deliver  spread  upon  our  ploughed 
laud — to  "winter  waste,"  they  said  ;  and  he 
called  me  a  "headstrong  girl,"  because  after 
making  the  land  so  rich  i  would  not  "  take 
a  wheat  crop  otl"  when  1  '' seeded  it."  But 
Lou  and  I  knew  a  wheat  crop  was  an  affair  of 
money,  men,  and  teams  from  beginning  to 
end ;  besides,  we  meant  to  save  the  entire 
strength  of  the  soil  for  our  future  meadows. 

Many  a  sly  dig  did  1  get  about  my  stub- 
bornness. 

"  Have  ye  bought  yer  team  yet.  Miss  Shep- 
herd ?"     Thus  a  friendly  neighbor. 

Miss  Shepherd  is  saved  the  trouble  of  reply. 
"A  teamJ(  Dolly  ain  t  a-goin'  to  buy  no 
team ;  she  's  a-going  to  work  her  farm  with 
t'dees." 

Well,  why  not?   if  I  can. 

So,  pursuant  to  .John's  theory  of  "idees," 
I  question  and  question  until  i  have  learned 
the  routine  of  the  main  farm  crops,  the  num- 
ber of  days'  work  per  acre  of  both  men  and 
horses,  cost  of  seed,  and  probable  average 
and  market  value  of  yield.  1  also  lenrn  the 
daily  amount  of  food  consumed  by  each  of 
the  meat-making  animals,  together  with  the 
usual  market  prices  of  the  different  meats. 

When  winter  came,  I  returned  to  my  an- 
cient employment.  My  school-keeping  wages 
paid  my  debts  to  the  farmers ;  and  with  the 
surplus  I  bought  out  cousin's  hennery  en- 
tire— the  fowls  and  guano — together  with  a 
pretty  pair  of  Poland  pigs.  Lou  had  pur- 
chased grass  and  clover  seed,  and  had  learned 
to  drive ;  and  as  I  knew  how  to  milk,  and 
April  was  near  at  hand,  we  bought  a  load  of 
hay,  handsome  horse  Pampas  and  gentle  cow 
Maggie,  cultivator  and  spades,  gathered  up 
all  the  old  tools  cousin  had  given  us,  even  to 
a  draw-shave,  and  went  down  home. 

And  here  a  blessing  upon  the  gray  heads  of 
cousin  Janet  and  cousin  John  is  surely  in 
order;  for  a  portion  of  everything  in  tlaeir 
house  was  sent  with  us,  from  a  bag  of  tiour 


and  a  ham  down  to  a  tiny  sack  of  salt 
and  the  residue  of  my  oatmeal,  from  a  load 
of  nursling  fruit  trees  down  to  <a  bundle  of 
currant  bush  and  a  peony  root ;  and,  last  of 
all,  a  lovely  little  cat,  "to  purr  and  sit  in 
your  laps  and  make  it  seem  like  home  in  the 
evening."  That  was  what  little  cousin  Jamie 
said  as  he  reached  up  and  put  it  in  my  arms 
after  we  were  in  the  wagon. 


A  WINTER  IN  RUSSIA. 

PART   II. 

I  remember  I  used,  previous  to  visiting 
Russia,  to  be  rather  sceptical  with  regard  to 
the  various  accounts  I  had  heard  relative  to 
the  accidents  and  mishaps  arising  from  the 
cold  in  winter  ;  I  could  scarcely  believe  that 
a  man's  nose  and  ears  could  be  frozen  with- 
out his  knowing  it ;  and  that  a  tipsy  man 
going  to  sleep  in  the  air,  would,  in  an  hour 
or  two,  become  a  frozen  petrified  mass,  and 
that  his  arms  would  fall  off  when  you  pulled 
them  to  wake  him  as  if  they  were  made  of 
glass,  etc.  Experience  has,  however,  taught 
me  how  true  were  these  accounts ;  in  fact, 
from  what  I  myself  have  seen  and  suffered, 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  doubt  whether  any 
description  that  has  been  given  has  done 
justice  to  the  severity  of  the  Muscovite  winter. 

Talking  about  frozen  noses,  I  used  to  laugh 
much  at  the  idea — little  imagining  I  should 
one  day  myself  be  able  to  boast  of  the  mishap 
in  question.  I  had  been  taking  a  walk  with 
a  friend  on  a  wintry  day,  such  as  I  have  been 
just  alluding  to.  Hardly  had  we  returned 
home,  when  my  companion  burst  out  into  a 
hearty  laugh,  and  laugh  he  did  so  loud  and 
so  long  that  he  strove  in  vain  to  express  what 
he  wanted ;  but  at  length  he  managed  to  make 
me  understand  that  "  my  cheek  was  frozen  "  — 
a  matter  which  seemed  to  amuse  him  grfeatly, 
but  appeared  rather  less  fanny  to  myself. 
However  I  went  to  the  looking-glass,  and  lo  ! 
there  was  a  large  white  spot  upon  my  cheek, 
which  proved  his  words  to  be  too  true-  I 
adopted  a  mode  of  treatment  which  I  thought 
at  the  moment  most  useful,  namely,  that  of 
rubbing  the  part  with  the  cufF  of  my  coat. 
While  thus  engaged  I  happened  to  glace  at 
the  face  of  my  companion,  and,  to  my  in- 
finite satisfaction,  I  beheld  a  similar  white 
spot  upon  his  ear,  but  considerably  larger 
than  my  own.    I  need  not  say  that  I  returned 
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his  laugh  with  interest.  Nor  was  he  long  in 
guessing  the  cause,  for  he  flew  like  an  arrow 
to  the  looking-glass,  and  soon  discovered  that 
both  his  ears  had  been  frostbitten,  or  rather 
thoroughly  frozen.  Thereupon  he  followed 
my  example,  which  I  learned  soon  after  was 
a  bad  one,  for  my  cheek,  or  at  least  the  frozen 
part,  became  hard  and  swollen,  and  his  ears 
assumed  a  shape  and  an  appearance  that 
merits  mention.  Instead  of  lying  flat  against 
his  head  as  usual,  they  stuck  out  in  the  most 
hideous  manner,  having  become,  moreover, 
hard  and  senseless  as  a  mass  of  gristle,  and 
swollen  to  double  their  ordinary  size  and 
thickness.  In  this  dilemma  my  unfortunate 
friend  employed  the  remedy  recommended  in 
such  cases — that  of  applying  abundantly 
goose-grease  to  the  suffering  pai't.  I  rubbed 
a  little  likewise  on  my  cheek,  but  mj  mishap 
was  comparatively  trifling  compared  with  his, 
for  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  the 
blood  began  to  circulate  afresh  in  my  cheek, 
while  the  ears  of  ray  companion  remained  in 
the  state  I  have  described  for  upwards  of  a 
fortnight.  The  reader  will  be  able  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  cold  when  it  is  able  to  produce 
effects  of  this  nature,  and  these  are  trifles 
compared  with  many  other  mishaps  that  oc- 
cur at  such  periods.  Some  have  their  ears 
and  noses  so  completely  frozen  that  on  enter- 
ing a  hot  room  the  congealed  parts  mortify 
and  .separate  from  the  rest  of  the  face.  And 
the  mo.«t  singular  thing  of  all  is,  that  no  one 
knows  whether  his  face  is  freezing  or  frozen. 
True,  there  is  a  slight  sensation  resembling  a 
compression  of  the  flesh,  but  it  is  .so  trifling, 
and  the  intense  'cold  so  completely  deadens 
the  feeling,  that  tliis  is  scarcely  noticeable. 
Should,  however,  the  frozen  person  become 
sensible  of  his  mish.ap,  the  most  salutary 
means  of  restoring  circulation  to  the  part  is 
to  take  a  handful  of  snow  and  rub  the  place 
briskly  with  it.  If,  however,  the  person  in- 
cautiously or  inadvertently  enters  a  warm 
room,  the  consequence  is  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed 

But  even  if  recovery  succeeds  after  a  fort- 
night's tribulation,  the  evil  does  not  end  here, 
for  a  jnirt  once  frozen  is  always  sure  to  freeze 
again,  even  in  moderately  cold  weather,  and 
this  often  repeated  becomes  fatal.  At  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  also,  when    any    one   to 


whom  this  has  happened  becomes  heated  or 
excited,  the  part  assumes  a  deep  red  hue,  and 
appears  like  a  spot  or  blotch  upon  the  cheek, 
nose,  or  ear.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  pleasing 
results  of  a  St.  Petersburg  winter,  but  spite  of 
all  this,  I  doubt  whether  it  is  not  more  liked, 
and  less  pernicious  too,  than  the  insupporta- 
ble heat  of  summer,  and  the  vile  damps  and 
mists  that  precede  and  follow  it,  and  reduce 
half  the  population  to  a  state  of  sickness. 
The  Russian  peasants,  when  they  see  a  foreign- 
er's face  bitten  with  the  frost,  knowing  the 
necessity  of  speedy  treatment,  without  any 
ceremony,  but  out  of  sheer  kindness,  sieze  a 
handful  of  snow  and  rub  it  against  the  part 
affected,  much  to  the  astonishment  and  dismay 
of  many  strangers  who  do  not  at  the  moment 
comprehend  the  cause  of  this  friendly  action. 
A  rather  amusing  circumstance  occurred  on 
one  occasion  from  a  similar  cause.  An 
Englishman,  who  had  arrived  during  the  win- 
ter went  out  to  take  a  stroll;  he  had  not  been 
out  long  when  his  nose  was  frost  bitten.  A 
good  natured  moujik  perceived  it,  and  snatch- 
ing up  a  handful  of  snow,  fet  to  rubbing  the 
face  of  our  counti'yraan,  who  taking  the 
friendly  act  for  an  insult,  instantly  collared 
the  fellow  and  beat  him  severely.  Some  per- 
sons who  were  passing  at  the  moment  explain- 
ed the  circumstance,  whereupon  the  English- 
man sorry  for  what  he  had  done,  presented 
the  Russian  with  a  five-rouble  note  and  Avent 
his  way.  The  moujik,  in  ecstacies  of  the  pres- 
ent he  had  received,  thought  that  if  every 
Englishman  he  met  with  treated  him  in  this 
generous  manner,  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to 
carry  home  a  good  round  sum  of  money,  and 
he  was  very  willing  to  run  the  chance  of  a 
drubbing  at  such  a  cost.  He,  therefore,  be- 
took himself  to  the  English  Quay,  and  watch- 
ed carefully  for  every  Englishman  that  passed, 
applying  to  each  in  succession  the  same  treat- 
ment, persuading  each  by  signs  and  words 
that  his  nose  was  frozen.  Somehow  or 
other,  he  managed  to  make  himself  believed, 
and  our  countrymen,  after  rewarding  the  Rus- 
sian, went  their  way,  never  suspecting  for  a 
moment  tiiat  they  had  been  the  dupes  of  this 
cunning  moujik,  who  continued  the  specula- 
tion, and  returned  home  every  evening  quite 
delighted  at  the  idea  of  gaining  so  ca.>*y  and 
profitable  a  livelihood,  by  rubbing   the  noses 
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of  nemtzis,  or  "  mute  men,"  as  the  Russians 
designate  foreigners,  from  the  fact  of  their 
not  being  able  to  speak  in  the  Russian  lan- 
guage. 
J^nyland. 


E.  T.  TURNERELLI. 


TO-DAY. 

Let  dotards  grieve  for  childhood's  days, 

And  only  those  look  back 
Whose  wasted  wealth  or  shattered  health 

Betrays  a  shameless  track  : 
I  cannot  join  in  mourning  time 

For  ever  passed  away — 
For  while  I  look  on  Nature's  book, 

I'm  thankful  for  to-day. 

The  trees  are  still  as  fresh  and  green 

As  ever  branches  were, 
And  still,  in  primal  vigor  seen, 

They  wave  their  arms  in  air  ; 
The  rivers  sing  the  self  same  song, 

Tiiat  they  have  sung  for  aye — 
Whose  burden,  as  they  glide  along, 

Is,  ''  God  is  here  to-day  !" 

There's  not  a  bird  upon  the  bough. 

Or  leaf  upon  the  tree. 
But  in  the  summer  twilight  now 

As  sweetly  sings  to  me ; 
The  bleakest  wind  that  winter  blows 

Can  chase  disease  away, 
And  shower  blessings  in  the  snows 

That  hide  the  earth  to-day. 

And,  everywhere,  a  thousand  gifts 

Invite  us  to  rejoice — 
To  grieve  no  more  the  days  of  yore, 

But  raise  a  thankful  voice: 
That  tell  us,  though  the  world  were  fair 

In  years  removed  for  aye. 
The  earth  and  sky,  and  sea  and  air, 

As  lovely  are  to-day- 
Then  tell  me  not  tliat  childhood's  days 

Alone  are  frauglit  with  joy — 
That  manhood's  fancy  cannot  raise 

The  structures  of  the  boy  : 
The  childish  mind  is  lost  in  dreams 

Of  pictures  far  away, 
But  man  beholds  majestic  themes. 

The  wonders  of  to-day. 

O  ye  whose  eyes  upbraiding  rise, 

Pronouncing  Fate  unjust — 
Who  walk  the  earth  with  cherished  hopes 

Low  trailing  in  the  dust — 
Discard  a  false,  unmanly  thrall. 

Nor  own  so  weak  a  sway, 
But  hope  in  Him  who  gave  you  all, 

And  thank  him  for  to-day  ! 

No.  6  Vol  6.  24 


GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  WRITES  AN 

ESSAY. 

[It  is  plain  to  us  that  our  friend  George 
Augustus  has  never  had  justice  done  him. 
He  is  not  appreciated  as  he  deserves.  If 
proof  of  this  be  needed,  it  will  be  found  in 
the  essay  and  correspondence  herewith  print- 
ed ;  but  other  great  men  have  met  the  same 
fate,  and  few  have  been  aware  of  tlxeir  merits 
till  they  have  read  thefii  on  their  tomb- 
stones. 

We  hope  George  Augustus  will  excuse  us 
for  putting  his  "  Agricultural "  Essay  in  thia 
department  of  tlie  magazine,  as  our  big  type 
was  all  used  up  before  we  received  it. — 
Editor.] 

MRS.  Cornelia's  letter. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor:  I  send  you  an  "  Essay  on 
Agriculture,"  that  George  Augustus  sent  to 
the  State  Fair,  and  which  I  think  ought  to 
have  taken  a  prize,  though  it  didn't  even  have 
"  honorable  mention  ;"  that  is  the  reason  I 
sent  it  to  you,  for  I  do  not  think  such  injus- 
tice ought  to  be  passed  without  some  notice. 
Anyhow,  as  the  Fair  was  going  to  break  down, 
they  might  as  well  have  awarded  prizes  to 
everything,  I  think.  It  might  have  been  a 
satisfaction  to  know  you  took  a  prize,  even 
though  you  never  got  it.  George  Augustus 
says  he  does  not  care,  but  I  appeal  to  the 
public,  which  is  always  right,  to  say  whether 
it  deserved  a  prize  or  not.  If  Gen.  Hamp- 
ton, or  Col.  Aiken,  or  Col.  Woodward,  or 
"  Bill  Arp,"  or  the  "  Rural"  had  written  it, 
I  know  it  would  have  taken  a  prize  quick 
enough,  but  just  because  it's  poor  George 
Augustus,  of  course  it  has  no  merit.  Never 
mind,  I  appeal  to  the  public. 

I  have  not  read  the  Essay,  because  I  sup- 
pose it  is  tiresome.  (AH  Essays  are,  and  I 
never  could  get  through  Lord  Macaulay's.) 
But  still  I  think  that  as  George  Augustus 
wrote  it,  it  ought  to  have  been  noticed. 
Yours  fraternally, 

Cornelia  Blimber. 

AN  AGRICULTURAL  ESSAY. 

To  the  Committee. — Gentlemen:  For  years 
past,  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society 
has  offered,  at  its  annual  Fair,  a  premium  for 
the  best  Essay  on  Agriculture.  So  far  as  I 
know,  it  has  never  been  taken  up.    Now  I  am 
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loth  that  the  impression  should  go  forth  to  the 
world  that  South  Carolina  has  no  more  mind 
than  money,  and  if  prizes  are  to  be  given  out, 
I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  get  'em  as  well 
as  anybody  else,  so  here's  my  go  for  one. 

There  has  been  some  complaint  as  to  favor- 
itism in  the  awarding  of  premiums.  But  I 
give  ray  word,  gentlemen,  that  if  you  award 
tlie  premium  to  tne,  I  shall  not  ascribe  it  to 
favoritism.     Assuredly  not. 

I  regret  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  give  a 
flattering  view  of ..-igriculture;  but  "truth  is 
mighty  and  will  prevail."  Therefore  I  give 
you  agriculture  as  I  have  found  it  in  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  1874. 

Agriculture  is  a  noble,  a  beautiful  science  ; 
but,  uj)  to  this  time,  T  have  found  it  too  much 
like  a  lottery-box  to  be  exactly  satisfactory  ; 
that  is  to  say  I  always  put  in  something,  but 
nothing  ever  comes  out. 

It  has  beep  beautifully  said  by  some  one,  (I 
forget  whom,  but  it  matters  not,)  that  "  he  is 
a  public  benefactor,  who  makes  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  one  was  before."  If  tliat 
is  so,  then  mankind  little  knows  the  debt  it 
owes  to  me,  for  to  adapt  the  words  of  a  popu- 
lar song,  "  The  grassiest  spot  on  earth  to  me" 
is  my  farm. 

After  many  attempts,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  soil  of  my  mother  State  is 
not  adapted  to  the  culture  of  oats.  I  planted 
in  Spring,  in  blind  confidence,  a  crop  of  oats. 
They  grew  as  if  tliey  had  an  object  in  life. 
My  steed  ground  his  jaws  in  joyful  expecta- 
tion of  the  time  when  he  should  grind  up 
oats  in  them.  To  all  intents  and  purposes 
those  oats  proved  themselves  a  crop  of  wild 
oats.  And  my  steed  still  grinds  his  jaws  in 
sad  expectation  of  the  oats  that  cometh  not. 

"  It  cometh  not,"  he  said. 

"  I'm  awearv,  aweary,  I  would  that  I  were 
dead." 

And  I  think  he  will  be  dead  before  the 
winter  is  out,  if  he  looks  to  my  crop  to  keep 
him  alive. 

Potatoes  are  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  agriculture.  Of  course,  I  planted 
them.  And  I'm  not  ashamed  of  my  potatoes, 
that  is  of  their  quality.  But  for  their  quan- 
tity, alas  !  How  is  it  that  quantity  and  qual- 
ity never  go  hand  in  hand  in  agriculture !  I 
have  calculated  that  if  I  eat  a  potato  every 
other  day,  tliey  will  last  me  until  the  first  of 
January.  That  would  be  considered  a  fine 
yield  in  the  Desert  of  Saiiara. 

From  my  earliest  years,  I  have  had  incul- 
cated into  me  the  maxim  that  cotton  is  king. 
(Since  I  have  come  to  years  of  manhood,  1 
liave  discovered  that  money  is  also  king.  I 
thought  I  would  endeavor  this  year  to  ex- 
change one  king  for  another.  So  I  engaged 
an  intelligent  freedman  to  work  my  king  for 
me.  I  may  say  that  I  have  disputed  every 
rod  of  ground  witli  tliat  freedman.  He  liad 
an  invincible  belief  in  tlie  doctrine  of  "  mas- 


terly inactivity."  Besides,  in  the  middle  of 
the  Summer,  that  intelligent  freedman  set  up 
for  the  Legislature.  Since  then  his  mind  has 
been  so  set  on  "  affairs  of  State."  that  he  has 
had  none  to  bestow  on  atfairs  of  cotton.  Con- 
sequently I  and  my  cotton  are  both  ''  gone  to 
grass." 

Yes,  agriculture  is  a  noble,  a  beautiful 
science,  but  in  the  pursuit  of  it  I  owe  ever}-- 
body,  and  nobody  owes  me. 

Gentlemen   my  Essay  is  done      If  I  have 
served  to  cheer  some  "  ship-wrecked  brother," 
then  I  shall   be   satisfied,  even  although  I  do 
not  hear  called  out  on  Friday  the  name  of 
Yours,  respectfully, 

George  Augustus. 
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THE  LITTLE  SAILOR  OF  OLCOTT. 

We  were  leaning  over  the  Creek  bridge  at 
Olcott,  watching  Ed.  Martin  as  he  took  his 
evening  tisli.  Martin  keeps  the  little  boat- 
house  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek,  where  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  can  be  found  a  row-boat, 
creek-worthy  or  lake-worthy-  As  we  stood 
there,  there  appeared  on  the  landing  at  the 
boat-house  a  little  fellow,  "  knee-high-to-a- 
grasshopper,"  who  wanted  to  know — in  a  voice 
worthy  of  a  large  man — which  boat  he  sliould 
take.  As  the  youngster  was  just  about  tall 
enough  to  see  comfortably  all  over  the  top  of 
an  ordinary  table,  every  eye  in  the  party  was 
at  once  directed  with  an  expression  of  mlngleil 
wonderment  and  amusement  at  the  speaker. 
He  was  burdened  with  little  more  than  panta- 
loons, shirt  and  slouch  sailor  cap.  Tlie  ques- 
tion as  to  which  boat  he  should  take  was  pat 
to  Mr.  Martin,  his  father,  who  directed  him  to 
the  little  "Lena,"  we  believe,  a  graceful  siiell, 
large  enough  to  hold  a  party  of  four  or  half 
a  dozen  comfortably. 

As  tlie  little  boatman  stepped  into  the 
"Lena,"  a  series  of  questions  were  put  to  his 
natural  j)rotector,  who  was  playing  with  the 
fisbing  line. 

"  Why,  does  that  little  fellow  go  out  on  the 
creek  alone?" 

"  O,  ves ;  he  goes  where  he  pleases." 

"How  old  is  he?" 

"  Five  years  old." 

"  Do  you  let  him  take  the  boat  wherever  he 
chooses  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  goes  on  tlie  lake  alone  frequently 
with  the  sail-boat.  He  takes  parties  out  sail- 
ing, miles  away  from  the  land," 

"Are  you  not  afraid  to  have  the  little  chiqk 
do  so?" 

"  No  ;  he  knows  what  he's  about." 

It  was  very  evident  from  the  way  he  was 
now  handling  tlie  oars  that  he  knew  what  he 
was  about.  He  sped  up  the  creek  like  an 
arrow,  and  had  just  the  stroke  that  one  might 
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imagine  tlie  experienced  man-of-war's  man  to 
liave.  There  was  some  snrprise  felt  by  lady 
witnesses  that  the  father  could  allow  so 
diminutive  a  piece  of  humanity  to  brave  tlie 
dangers  of  the  waves  alone.  But  they  forgot, 
perhaps,  that  he  was  born  a  sailor,  and  more- 
over, that  a  cliild  is  no  more  helpless — in 
ordinary  times  just  as  powerful  as  a  strong 
man  on  the  tickle  waves.  It  was  faith,  you 
remember,  that  in  those  old  times  did  wonders 
on  the  deep. 

As  the  party  were  leaving  tlie  place  remark- 
ing on  what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  a  man 
wlio  stood  near  trying  to  catch  the  attention 
of  some  tliree-pounders  with  a  spoon  hook, 
gave  his  head  an  expressive  shake  and  said  : 

"  Tiiat  the  boy  is  safer  than  many  men  on  tlie 
water.  I  have  met  him  miles  out  upon  the 
lake,  sailing  over  the  white  caps  as  self- 
possessed  and  brave  as  any  old  tar." 

What  do  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  five- 
year-olds  born  with  silver  spoons  in  their 
mouths,  and  passing  their  time  with  block- 
liouses,  high  chairs  and  bibs,  thinlc  of  that? 


THE    BOY    THAT   WAS   NOT   EE- 
MARKABLE. 

Most  boys  who  "  get  into  the  newspapers  " 
are  very  remarkable  boys. 

Joe  had  nothing  about  his  looks,  or  actions, 
or  color,  that  attracted  the  particular  attention 
of  anybody. 

fie  grew  to  boyhood,  but  he  was  only  a 
common  boy.  He  learned  his  ABC  with 
difficulty,  and  was  slow  in  learning  to  read. 
His  teacher  thought  he  never  would  "  get 
through  the  multiplication  table."  But  he 
never  forgot  it. 

When  the  boys  went  a-fi.shing,  Joe  went 
too  ;  but  he  was  slow  in  getting  his  hook  and 
line  ready.  The  other  boys  were  on,  and  in, 
and  around  the  lake,  before  his  hook  was 
fairly  settled  in  the  water.  "  Too  slow  to 
move,"  the  boys  would  say.  "  He'll  sit  there 
expecting  the  fish  to  come  to  him."  It  was 
even  so ;  he  remained  stationary  and  fixed : 
but,  when  night  came,  somehow  his  basket 
wa."!  always  full,  while  many  of  the  bright- 
talking  geniuses  went  home  with  the  sad 
intelligence  that  the  "  fish  would'nt  bite." 

When  he  grew  to  be  a  man,  the  bustling 
drive-aheads  laughed  at  his  plodding  ;  but,  by 
some  means,  he  seldom  made  a  mistake,  and, 
though  he  did  not  seem  to  accomplish  as  much 
in  a  week  as  many  others  did  in  a  day,  yet,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  there  was  always  some- 
thing tangible  in  his  results,  while  the  work  of 
those  who  seemed  to  utterly  outstrip  him  at 
first  ended  in  demolished  air-castles. 

.  He  has  passed  the  meridian  of  life.  Men 
eminent  in  the  profession  respect  his  judge- 
ment. Business  men  coming  upon  the  stage 
of  action  long  to  learn  the  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess.    The  bank  leans  upon  him  to  carry  it 


through  the  trying  crisis ;  merchants  and 
manufacturers  lean  upon  him  to  save  them 
from  the  bankruptcy.  Steady,  constant,  and 
hard  study  made  him  a  scholar  ;  persevering 
industry,  accompanied  witli  economy,  raised 
him  to  opulence  ;  close  observation  and  delib- 
erate reflection  cultivated  a  sound  judgment, 
and  honesty  and  integrity  secured  for  him  the 
confidence  of  all  wlio  knew  him. 


A  FKENCH  DOG  STORY. 

A  recent  number  of  Le  Petit  Journal,  of 
Paris,  is  responsible  for  a  dog  story,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  which  are  somewhat  as  follows  : 
Not  long  since  a  gentleman,  while  driving 
down  the  Avenue  de  Neuilly,  on  a  dark  night, 
was  sudderdy  stopped  in  his  course  by  a  man 
who  asked  him  for  the  loan  of  one  of  his 
lights  to  search  for  some  money  which  the 
latter  had  lost  through  a  hole  in  his  pocket, 
the  amount  being  a  considerable  sum  in  gold. 
Instead,  however,  of  complying  with  the 
man's  request,  the  traveller  called  up  a  large 
Danish  dog,  and,  after  taking  a  coin  which  the 
man  still  had  remaining  in  his  pocket,  and 
holding  it  to  the  dog's  nose,  he  told  the  animal 
to  "  go  seek."  The  intelligent  animal  under- 
stood what  was  required,  and  immediately 
commenced  his  search  for  the  missing  coins, 
which  he  found,  bringing  them  back,  one  by 
one  to  his  master,  who  handed  them  over  to 
the  rightful  owner.  He,  of  course,  was  in 
ecstacies,  having  been  sent  on  particular 
business  by  his  employers  with  the  money  he 
had  just  previously  lost,  and  which  he  would, 
probably,  have  never  got  a  sight  of  again,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  extraordinary  sagacity  of 
the  dog. 


TOADS  AS  PETS. 


The  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood^  that  excellent  nat- 
uralist and  charming  writer,  has  a  trough 
fitted  up  for  his  children  full  of  tame  toads, 
each  of  which  answers  to  his  own  particular 
name,  and  comes  when  called.  The  children 
carry  them  round  the  garden  and  hold  them 
up  to  any  insect  they  may  chance  to  fancy,  to 
enable  them  to  swallow  it,  which  they  do  by  a 
lightning  flash  of  their  glutinous  tongues. 
Even  more,  their  tender  care  for  these  unlove- 
ly pets  is  so  great  that  they  bathe  and  kiss 
them  daily,  just  as  they  themselves  are  treated 
by  the  nurse. 

Upon  one  occasion,  one  of  the  children, 
who  had  received  an  orange,  was  seen  with 
her  own  special  toad  seated  on  her  hand  par- 
taking with  his  mistress  of  the  orange,  in 
alternate  sucks  and  bites.  From  the  experi- 
ence so  gained,  Mr.  Wood  declares  the  toad 
to  be  more  quickly  and  easily  tamed  than 
most  other  animals.  So  that  its  disposition 
seems  to  be  as  devoid  of  venom  as  its  phy- 
sique. 
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JENNY. 

Little  Jenny,  pretty  Jenny, 

Jenny  with  tlie  perfect  eyes, 
Jenny  with  tlie  soft  silk  hair, 

And  the  red  mouth  puckered  wise. 

Little  Jenny,  pretty  Jenny, 

Jenny  with  her  charming  ways, 

Jenny  with  her  wooing  smiles, 
And  her  broken  R's  and  A's. 

Little  Jenny,  pretty  Jenny, 

Jenny  with  that  perfect  form, 
Jenny  with  that  mingled  temper, 

Half  of  sunshine,  half  of  storm. 

Little  Jenny,  pretty  Jenny, 

Laughing  as  you  strive  to  catch  her. 

When  you  chase  her  round  the  room — 
Ah  !  what  baby  e'er  can  match  her  ? 

Little  Jenny,  Carrie's  Jenny, 

There  w^s  never  such  another 
As  this  baby,  save,  it  may  be. 

Listen,  Carrie — Jenny's  mother. 

Little  Jenny,  matchless  Jenny, 

Sunshine  kiss  her,  winds  caress  her. 

Dark  browed  sorrow  do  not  touch  her; 
Or,  if  touching,  touch  to  bless  her. 

[JVo?-a  Perry. 

Rural    Hygiene. 

DEATH  IN  THE  FRYING-PAN. 

And  now  the  doctors  are  after  us — us  farm- 
ers' wives.  The  doctors  of  Massachusetts  say, 
by  way  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  report 
for  1874,  that  one  of  the  most  crying  sins 
against  hygiene  in  farmers'  families  is  too 
much  frying  of  food.  Food  which  would  be 
good  and  wholesome  boiled  or  baked,  is  often 
made  as  indigestible  by  its  contact  and  admix- 
ture with  melted  fat,  or  butter,  as  to  be  almost 
ruined  for  all  purposes  of  nutrition.  Those 
who  take  a  good  deal  of  out-door  exercise 
can  stand  this  abuse  of  their  stomachs  much 
longer  than  others  can,  whose  work  is  in  the 
house,  or  who  work  cliiefiy  with  their  brains. 
''The  most  indigestible  of  all  kinds  of  food 
are  fatty  and  oily  substances,  if  heated.  It  is 
on  this  account  that  pie-crust  and  articles 
boiled  or  fried  in  fat,  or  butter,  are  deemed 
not  as  healthful  as  other  food."  Really,  I 
cannot  think  of  a  single  article  of  food  that 
must  be  fried.  I  know  of  nothing  which 
cannot  be  made  quite  as  palatable,  or  more  so, 
when  cooked  by  some  other  method.  All 
kinds  of  meats  are  better  broiled,  or  boiled, 
or  baked,  or  roasted,  it  is  so  with  every  kind 
of  fish  that  I  know  of.  Vegetables  of  all 
kinds  may  be  boiled,  or  baked,  or  steamed  ; 
and,  certainly,  the  poorest  way  to  deal  with 


fruit  is  to  fry  it.     [It  may  be  new  to  some  of 

our  readers  that  ajiples,  fried  in  pork  fat,  are 
quite  a  favorite  dish  with  many.]  No  kind 
of  grain  can  be  made  up  so  nicely,  or  health- 
fully, by  means  of  the  frying-pan,  as  by  use  of 
the  oven,  or  steamer.  To  warm  over  cold 
potatoes,  make  them  into  potato  balls,  sea- 
soned with  cream,  and  brown  them  on  a 
baking  tin  in  the  oven :  or  mash  them  with 
a  fork  or  potato-masher  with  cream,  or  milk 
and  salt,  in  a  spider,  and  warm  them  on  the 
top  of  the  stove.  If  you  have  cold  mush  on 
hand,  the  easiest  thing  is  to  eat  it  cold,  with 
milk  or  with  cream.  Or  you  can  heat  it 
thoroughly  in  the  oven,  or  you  can  make  it 
into  nice  mush-balls — oat-meal,  corn-meal, 
graham,  rye— by  mixing  the  mush  stifl'  with 
white  flour,  and  baking  in  balls.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  fry  cold  food  in  order  to  warm  it 
over  ;  but  if  it  seems  most  convenient  or  de- 
sirable, it  may  be  heated  upon  a  griddle,  or 
even  in  a  flat-bottomed  frying-pan,  with  only 
enough  butter  to  keep  the  food  from  sticking 
when  it  is  laid  cold  upon  the  hot  iron.  This 
can  hardly  be  called  frying,  and  does  not  fill 
the  room  with  the  odor  of  scorched  grease. 
Aside  from  the  unhealthfnlness  of  fried  food, 
we  should  banish  the  frying-pan,  if  possible, 
on  account  of  the  contamination  from  the 
source  of  the  air  of  our  rooms. 


WASHING  THEINSIDE  OF  THE  BODY. 

There  is  no  cavity  in  the  body  which  water 
is  not  fitted  for  if  you  get  it  in  properly. 
Why,  one  of  the  best  things  you  can  do  is  to 
wash  your  blood,  and  the  great  folly  we  com- 
mit in  going  through  our  lives  from  childhood 
to  the  grave,  is  that  we  do  not  wash  our  blood 
as  we  ought.  Infusions  of  coffee,  tea,  choco- 
late, or  cocoa,  or  cider,  or  beer,  do  not  wash 
the  blood,  because  with  the  fluid  so  taken  in, 
something  is  carried  in  also  which  befouls  and 
defiles  the  blood.  Just  let  a  man  say  to  him- 
self, ''It  is  Saturday  night,  I  have  worked 
hard  all  the  week,  and  Sunday  shall  be  a  day 
of  rest  to  me.  I  am  now  going  to  give  my 
whole  system  between  this  and  Monday  morn- 
ing a  good  thorough  washin;?."  So  he  begins 
to  drink,  and  drink,  and  drinks  but  little  at  a 
time,  yet  between  Saturday  night  and  next 
Monday  morning,  a  healthy  man  can  drink 
without  producing  any  disturbance  a  gallon  of 
water.  Now  let  this  come  into  and  go  through 
his  circulation — through  his  lung.s,  and  skin, 
and  kidneys,  and  bowels,  and  waste  materials 
are  carried  out — and  when  Monday  morning 
conies,  if  he  jumps  out  of  bed  and  gives  his 
external  skin  a  good  washing,  the  water  that 
he  washes  in  will  be  foul.  Or  if  he  prefers  to 
test  that  ipiestion  even  more  thoroughly,  all 
he  has  to  do  is  to  take  a  clean  sheet,  and  then 
welting  it  in  good,  soft,  pure  water,  be  wrapped 
up  in  it  for  forty-eight  or  sixty  minutes,  and 
then  have  the  sheet  washed  in  a  tub  of  water, 
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and  it  will  color  that  water  so  it  will  look 
dirty.  The  man  has  been  washed  inside — 
his  blood  has  been  washed.  When  you  have 
washed  his  blood,  tissues,  bones,  nerve,  mus- 
cle, sinew,  membrane,  and  brain,  and  every- 
thing in  him,  he  can  defy  all  pestilence  for 
that  week.  The  washing  of  a  person's  out- 
side is  twice  as  necessary  as  the  washing  of  a 
person's  clothes,  and  yet  there  are  those  who 
are  very  particular  to  have  their  clothes 
washed,  who  seldom  take  a  bath.    • 
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OMESTIC  tCONOMY. 


SALADS  AND  DRESSINGS. 
"Daisy  Eyebright  "  always  writes  well  and 
always  tells  her  readers  things  true  and  use- 
ful, whether  her  subject  be  flower  gardening, 
cookery,  or  domestic  economy.  She  says,  for 
instance,  of  salads  (in  the  Country  Gentleman, 
we  think)  that  if  we  would  use  them,  as  the 
French  do,  as  an  article  of  daily  food,  we 
.should  not  engender  so  many  disorders  of  the 
blood  as  we  do  by  eating  so  much  fat  meats, 
and  butter  and  sugar  in  its  varied  forms  of 
cakes,  pies,  puddings,  etc-  She  offers  the  fol- 
lowing recipes,  which  we  hope  our  fair 
housekeepers  will  try  for  themselves. 
Mayonnaise  Dressing. — This  is  for  lobster 
or  chicken  salad,  and  is  made  as  follows  : 

Break  the  yolks  of  three  raw  eggs  into  a 
salad  howl,  add  a  little  salt  and  white  pepper  ; 
stir  it  with  a  wooden  spoon  with  tlie  right 
hand,  while  with  the  left,  you  add,  very 
slowly,  about  a  half  pint  of  pure  salad  oil, 
poured  from  the  bottle  held  in  the  left  hand. 
Beat  it  for  twenty  minutes,  and  add  pepper 
and  salt  to  your  taste.  Beat  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  stir  rapidly  into  the 
dressing  Now  add  about  two  large  spoonfuls 
of  vinegar,  more  or  less,  according  to  its 
strength,  and  blend  all  thoroughly  together 
until  it  is  as  smooth  as  glass ;  if  not  so,  add  a 
few  drops  of  cold  water  to  mingle  the  whole 
mixture.  Take  the  lobster  from  the  shell ; 
leave  the  legs  and  the  "  coral"  to  be  used  as 
a  garnifh  ;  cut  the  remainder  into  small  dice, 
and  place  in  a  deep  bowl ;  add  to  it  small 
heads  of  cos  lettuce  ^which  is  the  light  green 
variety,  and  very  tender,  but  the  common 
kinds  will  do,)  garnish  the  dish  with  capers, 
the  lobster  claws  and  "coral,"  sliced  hard 
boiled  eggs  and  olives,  first,  turning  the  may- 
onnaise all  over  the  lettuce. 

If  you  desire  to  make  chicken  mayonnaise, 
roast  the  fowls,  basting  them  frequently  with 
butter  dissolved  in  water  ;  when  roasted  ten- 
der, remove  the  flesh  from  the  body,  wings 
and  legs;  cut  in  small  mouthfuls,  and  add  either 


celery,  lettuce,  or  chopped  cabbage — the  first, 
if  well  blanched,  is  preferable.  Garnish  with 
slices  of  boiled  beets,  hard  boiled  eggs,  and 
olives. 

Cabbage  and  Ham  Salad — Take  two 
small  heads  of  cabbage,  well  washed,  and 
chop  them  quite  fine  ;  slice  ofl'  a  dozen  or 
more  thin  slices  of  tender  boiled  ham.  Mix 
the  two  together  in  a  salad  bowl.  Make  a 
dressing  of  two  raw  eggs,  mixing  the  yolks 
with  half  ateaspoonful  of  mustard,  stirred  up 
in  boiling  water;  then  add  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  sour  cream,  just  skimmed  from  the 
pan,  or  one  small  tcacupful  of  salad  oil,  pour- 
ed in  very  slowly  as  directed  for  mayonnaise. 
Stir  for  ten  minutes,  adding  a  little  salt  and 
pepper.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a 
froth,  and  add  to  it;  also  four  t*iblespoonfuls 
of  vinegar.  This  makes  a  delicious  side  dish, 
or  a  course  at  the  dinner-table,  and  the  house- 
wife will  find  it  a  tooth.some  substitute  for  a 
hot  dinner  when  the  mercury  mounts  high  up 
among  the  nineties,  and  there  is  ironing  or 
washing  to  attend  to.  Chopped  cold  boiled 
potatoes  can  also  be  added  ;  and  the  dish  can 
be  prepared  out  of  cold  boiled  corned  beef 
cliopped  fine,  or  from  coal  roast  veal,  beef,  or 
mutton.  Lettuce  can  be  substituted  for  cal)- 
bage  if  preferred,  and  the  mustard  can  be  left 
out. 

Boiled  Cabbage  Salad.— Boil  a  Savoy 
cabbage  until  tender ;  then  drain  and  chop  it. 
Serve  with  a  salad  dressing,  made  out  of  two 
hard  boiled  eggs  mashed  very  fine.three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  thlc'K  sour  cream,  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  mixed  mustard,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  strong  vinegar.  Stir 
until  perfectly  smooth,  and  turn  over  the  cab- 
bage. 

SIMPLE  REMEDIES. 

A  Cuee  fob  Diphtheria.— »A  Mr.  Great- 
head,  of  Australia,  communicates  to  the  pub- 
lic a  very  efiective  remedy  for  diphtheria.  It 
is  simply  the  use  of  suljihuric  acid,  of  which 
four  drops  are  diluted  in  three-fourths  of  a 
tumbler  of  water,  to  be  administered  to  a 
grown  person,  and  a  smaller  dose  to  children, 
at  intervals  not  specified.  The  result  is  said 
to  be  a  coagulation  of  the  diphtheritic  mem- 
brane, and  its  ready  removal  by  coughing.  It 
is  asserted  that  where  the  case  thus  treated 
has  not  advanced  to  a  nearly  fatal  termina- 
tion the  patient  recovered  in  almost  every 
instance. 

Disinfectant  and  Mouth- Wash.  —  A 
very  weak  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash 
will  destroy  instantly  any  taint  from  diseased 
teeth  or  imperfectly-cleaned  plates,  and  should 
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always  be  used  to  rinse  the  spittoon  in  hot 
weather  every  time  it  is  made  use  of-  It  is 
cheap,  satisfactory,  almost  tasteless,  not  pois- 
onous, and  quite  free  from  smell.  It  may  be 
satisfactory  to  some  to  know  that  this  will  re- 
move the  taint  of  smoking  from  the  breath  if 
used  as  a  mouth-wash. 

To  Cure  Hoabseness. — When  the  voice 
is  lost,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  from  the 
effects  of  cold,  a  simple,  pleasant  remedy  is 
furnished  by  beatinuj  up  the  white  of  one 
egg,  adding  to  it  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  and 
sweetening  with  wiiite  sugar  to  the  taste. 
Take  a  teaspuonful  from  time  to  time.  It  has 
been  known  effectually  to  cure  the  ailment. 


Notes  and   IVIemoranda. 

BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

"Text  Book  of  Scientific  Agriculture,  with 
Practical  Deductions.  Intended  for  the  Use  of 
Colleges,  Schools,  and  Private  Students."  By 
E.  M.  Pendleton,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  University  of  Georgia.  New  York, 
A.S.Barnes  &  Co.,  Publishers.  Dr.  Pen- 
dleton's book,  announced  some  time  ago  in 
these  pages,  as  in  preparation,  has  been  looked 
for  with  much  anticipation  of  pleasure  and 
profit  in  its  perusal.  It  has  now  reached  us, 
just  as  we  were  nearly  ready  for  press,  and 
we  are  compelled  to  defer  any  critical  notice, 
should  such  notice  be  called  for,  till  after  we 
have  given  it  the  careful  perusal  which  time 
does  not  now  permit.  It  is  divided  into  eight 
parts.  I.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Plants; 
II.  Agricultural  Meteorology ;  III-  Soils  as 
Eelated  to  Physics;  IV.  Chemistry  of  the 
Atmosphere;  V.  Chemi.=?try  of  Plants  ;  VI. 
Chemistry  of  Soils ;  VII.  Fertilizers  and 
Natural  Manures  ;  VIII.  Animal  Nutrition, 
with  an  Appendix,  in  which  the  cotton  plant, 
Indian  corn,  tobacco,  the  grasses,  and  other 
subjects  are  treated.  It  is  a  book  of  four 
hundred  and  nineteen  pages,  handsomely 
bound,  and  it  can  be  procured  by  sending 
$2  25  to  the  Autlior,  at  Athens,  Ga. 

"A  White  Hand;  A  Story  of  Noblesse 
Oblige."  By  Ella  Farman.  Boston,  Lathrop 
&  Co.,  Publishers.  Give  us  a  work  on  cotton 
or  on  cabbages,  turnips  or  sheep,  and  we 
shall,  after  reading,  be  prepared  to  express  a 
decided  opinion  upon  its  merits  :  but  a  story 
— a  novel — tliat  is  not  in  our  line.  What 
can  we   be  expected  to   know  about  ".style," 


"artistic  construction,"  "plot,"  "dramatic 
effects,"  and  so  on?  Well,  we  sometimes 
read  such  books  when  we  were  younger  and 
le.ss  mixed  up  with  rough  farm  literature  and 
rough  er  farm  work  ;  and  setting  ourself  back, 
in  imagination,  into  those  far  gone  days,  we 
enjoyed  our  friend  Ella's  book  with  the  un- 
critical zest  of  youth  ;  and  because  it  pleased 
us,  and  left  on  our  mind  no  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment, and  no  painful  or  disagreeable  im- 
pression, we  heartily  pronounced  it  good  !  and 
that  word  must  stand  here  in  the  place  of  all 
criticism  and  all  description.  We  have  neither 
time  nor  room  for  either,  but  when  we  say  a 
book  is  good,  we  say  it  sincerely,  and  with  a 
full  appreciation  of  what  the  word  means.  ''A 
White  Hand"  will  not  soil  the  purest  maid- 
en's delicate  bosom,  or  lead  the  most  im- 
pressible j'outh  astray. 

"  Songs  of  the  South,"  by  Ellen  E.  Hebron. 
This  is  a  handsome  little  volume  which  will 
commend  itself  to  those  in  whom  its  tender, 
generous,  patriotic,  and  Christian  sentiments 
find  a  sympathetic  response,  and  who  will 
therefore  be  little  disposed  to  criticise  severely 
its  literary  merits.  In  regard  to  poetry,  a  poor, 
plodding  agricultural  editor  cannot,  of  cour.=:e, 
be  expected  to  know  anything,  and  it  would  be 
entirely  beyond  the  scope  of  our  magazine  to 
attempt  a  proper  notice  of  this  or  any  other 
merely  literary  work.  Price  $1.  Address 
Eugene  E.  Smith,  Publisher,  Baltimore,  or 
the  Author,  Mrs.  Ellen  E.  Hebron,  Vlcks- 
burg.  Miss.  We  hope  the  work  will  meet 
with  the  success  it  deserves. 

"The  Home  Florist."  By  Elias  Long. 
Published  by  Long  and  Brothers,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.  This  is  an  admirable  and  beautifully 
illustrated  little  treatise  on  the  cultivation 
and  management  of  flowering  and  ornamental 
plants,  for  amateur  florists  and  lovers  of  plants 
generally.  Its  instructions  are  judicious, 
practical,  and  so  plainly  given  that  any  one 
can  understand  and  put  them  into  practice. 
It  commends  itself  by  its  adaptability  to  tlie 
wants  of  those  wJio  neither  need  nor  can  well 
afTord  to  buy  the  more  extensive  and  costly 
works  on  tlie  same  subject.  Price,  in  paper 
covers,  thirty  cents,  in  cloth  binding  sixty 
cents.     Sent   free   to   customers.      See   Long 
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and  Brothers'  Seed  and  Plant  Catalogue,  sent 
free.     Address  as  above. 

"Address  of  Hon.  Marshall  Pinckney 
Wilder,  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  New-England  Historic  Genea- 
logical Society,  January,  1873."  The  venera- 
ble and  honored  President  of  this  Society, 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  will  please  accept 
our  thanks  for  a  copy  of  this  valuable  pam- 
phlet. 


MAGAZINES.- 

Maj.  Powell's  narative  of  a  voyage  down  the 
Colorado,  in  Scribner's  Monthly,  increases  in 
interest  as  it  advances.  The  Major  tells  his 
story  so  modestly  that  the  reader  is  only 
gradually  made  conscious  that  he  is  reading 
the  record  of  one  of  the  most  daring  feats 
ever  performed  by  an  explorer. 

It  was  almost  literally  a  voyage  through 
the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  the  cliffs  towered 
sometimes  more  than  a  mile  above  the  heads 
of  the  voyagers,  involving  them  in  gloom, 
and  hiding  from  their  sight  the  dangers  to- 
ward which  they  were  hurried  by  the  impetu- 
ous torrent  of  the  unknown  river. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  which  St. 
Nichokcs  brings  to  its  readers  is  certainly  the 
monthly  chapters  of  Miss  Alcott's  story.  This 
time  we  catch  a  delightful  glimpse  of  the 
"  Eight  Cousins  "  at  home  and  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  confusion  and  riot  produced  by 
the  return  of  their  sailor  uncle.  Just  as  in- 
teresting, also,  is  the  sight  of  Rose  in  her  new 
fancy  costume,  and  the  peep  with  her  into 
that  curious  room  never  before  explored, 
where  she  makes  a  great  discovery.  "  Tlie 
Young  Surveyor"  continues  with  increasing 
interest.  For  the  rest,  the  March  number  is 
full  of  good  things  as  usual. 


SCIENTIFIC  NOTES. 
A  New  Mode  of  Preserving  Milk. 
The  unadulterated  milk,  fresh  drawn  from 
the  cow,  is  placed  in  perfectly  clean  cans  or 
bottles,  which  are  filled  as  nearly  full  as  possi- 
ble, and  hermetically  sealed.  These  cans  are 
then  placed  in  water  of  the  same  temperature 
as  the  milk,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  a 
free  circulation  of  water  beneath  and  around, 
but  not  over  them.  The  temperature  of  this 
wateris  then  slowly  raised  to  between  160°  and 
170°  F.,  and   kej)t  there   for  varying  lengths 


of  time — one  hour  preserving  the  milk  four 
or  live  weeks,  and  live  hours,  eight  or  twelve 
months.  The  lieat  is  then  withdrawn,  and 
the  water  allowed  to  cool  slowly.  If  the 
temperature  exceeds  170°,  the  milk  acquires 
a  cooked  taste.  This  process  is  the  discovery 
of  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Kirchofer,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  may  prove  a  practical  success,  as  the 
milk  would  be  preferable  to  that  preserved 
by  condensation. 

Treating  Sewage  with  Fire. 

The  latest  method  of  dealing  with  sewage 
is  to  destroy  it  by  fire.  It  is  pretty  well 
established  that  "  sewage  farms,"  which  have 
usually  been  sand  barrens  drenched  with  city 
sewage,  do  not  produce  healthy  vegetables, 
though  this  is  no  proof  that  good  products 
would  not  be  obtained  from  ordinary  farms 
in  which  this  manure  was  moderately  used. 
The  new  mode  is  to  filter  the  sewage  liquor 
through  charcoal,  which  retains  the  nitrogen- 
ous matter.  When  saturated  the  charcoal  is 
submitted  to  a  red  heat  in  closed  vessels,  and 
ammonia,  acetate  of  lime,  tar,  and  similar 
products  are  obtained. 

Ammonia  from  Bituminous  Schists. 

According  to  Les  Mondes  two  French  chem- 
ists havesucceeded  in  converting  the  nitrogen 
of  the  air  into  ammonia  without  expense, 
without  chemical  manipulation,  and  even 
without  human  intervention  at  all,  by  the  use 
of  certain  bituminous  scJiists.  These  sdiists 
contain  all  the  elements  necessary  for  the 
growth  of  plants  in  much  larger  proportions 
than  farm-yard  manure.  Sulphide  of  carbon 
is  produced  at  the  same  time,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  only  remedy  for  the  Phylloxera. 

MINOR  MISCELLANY. 

Our  Clerk  op  the  Weather.— Mr.  E. 

A.  Proctor,  of  England,  who  visited  this 
country  some  time  ago,  pays  our  Signal  Ser- 
vice Bureau  a  deserved  compliment.  lie 
says  that  the  weather  forecasts,  published 
daily  in  our  papers,  are  singularly  accurate, 
the  percentage  of  error  being  little  more  than 
ten  or  twelve,  and  constantly  diminishing. 
''Judging  from  all  1  heard,"  he  adds,  "  I  be- 
lieve that  notwithstanding  the  westerly  situ- 
ation of  the  British  Isles  with  respect  to  tlie 
eastern  continent,  the  system  might  be  suc- 
cessfujly  introduced  here.  Of  its  success  in 
America  I  can  speak  from  experience.  The 
probable  weather  for  each  day  was  a  matter 
of  considerable  interest  to  me  during  my  stav, 
especially  during  its  latter  half,  as  it  chanced 
that  I  lectured  nearly  every  day  for  the  last 
three  months  of  my  stay  in  America  (some- 
times twice).  I  can  only  recall  two  occasions 
during  all  that  time  when  the  weather  an- 
nouncements were  not  strictly  fulfilled  by  the 
event,  and  even  in  those  cases  the  error  con- 
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sisted  only  in  the  announcement  of  a  change 
in  the  weather  a  few  hours  before  it  actually 
occurred." 

A  Hawk  Teasing  a  Raven. — "On  one 
of  Lieutenant  Wheeler's  expedition  in  Ari- 
zona, the  Galaxy  says,  a  hawk  was  observed  to 
be  amusing  itself  by  fighting  a  raven.  It  had 
forced  the  latter  to  take  refuge  in  a  tree,  and 
whenever  the  raven  attempted  to  escape,  it 
would  swoop  down  and  strike  it.  No  attack 
was  made  while  the  raven  kept  in  the  tree, 
but  at  every  attempt  to  fly  away  the  persecu- 
tion was  renewed.  No  explanation  of  thi.'^ 
conduct  could  be  conceived  but  the  personal 
enjoyment  the  bird  of  prey  found  in  the  terror 
of  the  raven,  and  it  was  so  absorbed  in  tlie 
sport,  that  it  did  not  notice  the  approach  of 
the  man  of  science  with  a  gun  in  his  hand, 
who  quickly  put  a  quietus  upon  tiiis  exhibi- 
tion of  cruelty  to  animals." 

Some  Stranc4E  Facts  — If  a  tallow  candle 
be  placed  in  a  gun  and  shot  at  a  door,  it  will 
go  through  without  sustaining  any  injury; 
and  if  a  musket  ball  be  fired  into  water,  it  will 
not  only  rebound,  but  be  flattened  as  if  fired 
againsta  hard  substance.  A  musket  ball  may 
be  fired  through  a  pane  of  glass,  making  a 
hole  the  size  of  the  bail,  without  cracking  the 
glass;  if  the  glass  be  suspended  by  a  thread, 
ft  will  make  no  difterence,  and  the  thread  will 
not  even  vibrate.  In  the  Arctic  regions, 
when  the  thermometer  is  below  zero,  people 
can  converse  more  than  a  mile  distant-  Dr. 
Jamieson  asserts  that  he  heard  every  word  of 
a  sermon  at  the  distance  of  two  miks.  A 
motlier  has  been  distinctly  heard  talking  to 
her  child,  on  a  still  day,  across  water  a  mile 
wide. 

Adopting  Chii^dren — A  correspondent 
of  Land  and  Water  relates  an  instance  of  a 
hrood  of  chickens  being  cared  for  by  a  cat. 
Tills  brood  having  been  hatched  very  early  in 
the  season,  was  taken  from  the  hen  and  placed 
in  a  basket  near  a  kitchen  fire.  Soon  the 
chicks  were  mi.^ssng,  and,  on  searcli  being 
made,  were  found  in  an  up-stairs  room,  kindly 
tended  bv  the  domestic  cat,  being  huddled 
close  to  li'cr  warm  fur.  They  were  returned 
to  the  kitclien,  and  tlie  cat  still  claiinint;  them, 
she  was  left  in  possession  of  her  adopted 
brood,  which  she  rai.sed  to  chickenhood.  As 
thev  grew  up  the  cat  would  accompany  them 
in  their  out-of-door  rambles,  lying  in  the  sun, 
and  fondly  watching  them. 

Wine  in  the  United  States.  Tlie  an- 
nual wine  production  of  the  United  States  is 
estimated,  in  round  numbers,  at  20,000,000 
gallons,  and  the  market  value  at  14,000,000 
dollars.  The  wine  production  of  various 
States  as  fdttL&ws:  California.  5,000,000  gal- 
lons •  OhioT^iOO.OOO  ;  New  York,  3,000,000; 
Mi-^souri,  2,500,000;  Illinois,  2,500,000;  Penn- 
•  flylvania,  2,000,000  ;  Iowa,  400,000,  and  so  on 
downward. 


j      Russian  Food  for  Soldiers. — A  German 
I  journalist  says  that   the   Khivan   expedition 
j  has  brought  into  notice  a  rival  to  the  famous 
Prussian  e?-6.?w»a-.s;,  or  pea-saussage.     The  Rus- 
sians were  fed  chiefly  *on   biscuits  composed 
one-third  of  flour  of  rj^e,  one-third  of  beef 
i  reduced   to  powder,   and  one-third  of  sauer- 
I  kraut  also  reduced  to  powder.     The  soldiers 
are  gtated  to  have  had  a  great  relish  for  this 
food,  and  their  good  health  during  the  expe- 
dition is  attributed  in  great  part  to  the  use 
of  it. 


CATALOGUES. 


"  Briggs  &  Brother's  Quarterly  Illustrated 
Floral  Work  for  1875."  The  January  num- 
ber of  this  descriptive  Catalogue  and  Hand 
Book  of  Floriculture  is  before  us  in  all  its 
beauty  of  typography  and  illustration,  and  a 
handsomer  work  of  the  kind  we  truly  believe 
can  hardly  be  found  in  America  or  Europe. 
The  colored  plates  —  chroraos  representing 
new  varieties  of  Phlox — are  worth  the  price 
of  the  work,  which  is  only  twenty-five  cents 
for  the  four  numbers.  If  you  buy  seeds  to 
the  amount  of  $100  or  more,  you  get  the 
•'  Floral  Work  "  free.  "  Briggs  &  Brother's 
seeds  will  grow  " 

"  Annual  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Flower, 
Vegetable  and  Agricultural  Seeds."  James 
Flemraing,  67  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
Handsomely  illustrated.     Sent  free. 

"Illustrated  Catalogue  and   Guide  to  the 

Flower  and    Vegetable    Garden,  for  1875." 

Crosman   Brothers,   Rochester,    New  York. 
I  Sent  free. 

"  Catalogue  of  Roses,  Greenhouse  and  Bed- 
ding Plants,  Hardy  Plants, Vines  and  Shrubs." 
E.  Y.  Teas  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.   Sent  free. 

"  Dreer's  Garden  Calendar  for  1875,  with 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Plants." 
Henry  A.  Drecr,  Philadelphia.     Sent  free. 

"  Catalogue  of  Greenhouse  and  Bedding 
Plants  for  the  Spring  of  1875."  M.  Cole  & 
Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.     Sent  free. 

"  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Roses,  &c-,"  and  "  Cata- 
logue of  Clematis."  T.  C.  Maxwell  &  Bro's 
Geneva,  N.  Y.     Sent  free. 

"  Catalogue  of  OfTiccrs  and  Cadets  of 
King's  Mountain  Military  School,  Yorkville, 
S.  C,  for  1874."  ' 
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A  Visit  to  the  Vicinity  of  Charleston. 


Outside  of  the  subjects  by  which  the  stranger  was  impressed  during  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  National  Grange,  in  Charleston,  there  was  one  which  escaped  the 
general  observer.  The  visitors  from  abroad  visited  the  Phosphate  Works,  and  were 
struck  with  their  magnitude  and  value.  But  adjoining  the  Stono  Phosphate 
"Works,  and  on  the  farm  belonging  to  that  Company,  there  was  an  eighth  of  an  acre 
of  poor  land,  which,  if  properly  appreciated,  will  be  of  more  value  to  South  Caro- 
lina, and  indeed  the  whole  South,  than  these  works,  employing  a  capital  of  $400,000. 
This  fragment  of  an  acre  was  visited  and  examined  by  the  writer  in  company 
with  Dr.  St.  Julien  Ravenel,  the  discoverer  of  the  value  of  the  Phosphate  beds. 
What  Charleston  and  the  whole  agricultural  world  owe  to  the  discoverer  and  the 
discovery,  time  alone  will  be  able  to  tell.  It  must  be  estimated  by  millions  of  dol- 
lars. This  gentleman,  whose  modesty  is  equal  to  his  merit,  has  made  another  dis- 
covery, or  rather  put  imperfectly  ascertained  facts  into  an  exact  shape,  the  results 
of  which,  though  not  so  wide  spread  as  those  of  the  Phosphate  discovery,  will  be 
of  equal  value  to  the  whole  of  the  worn  lands  of  the  South. 

The  Southern  planter  has  dreaded  Bermuda  or  joint  grass  as  a  pest.  Whole 
plantations  have  been  sold  for  a  song  because  they  were  infested  with  it.  Large 
tracts  of  land,  with  comfortable  houses  upon  them,  near  Charleston,  are  now  lying 
idle  for  the  same  reason.  They  cannot  be  sold  for  enough  to  pay  the  taxes  on 
them.  Their  owners  are  driven  away  to  the  city  to  seek  a  meagre  and  hard  earned 
subsistence,  by  engaging  in  mercantile  pursuits,  for  which  their  whole  previous 
lives  have  rendered  them  unsuited. 

The  eighth  of  an  acre,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  is  in  Bermuda  grass. 
It  is  poor  land.  The  adjoining  soil  will  not  produce  a  remunerative  crop  of  cot. 
ton  or  the  cereals,  without  heavy  manuring.  Last  spring.  Dr.  Ravenel  had  this 
piece  of  ground  well  torn  up  by  a  narrow  plough,  applied  fifty  pounds  of  Ammo- 
niated  Phosphate  to  it,  then  harrowed  and  rolled.  The  result  was  at  the  rate  of 
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ten  tons  to  the  acre  of  well  cured  hay.     This  hay  is  exceeded  in  value  by  no  other 

in  the  market.     It  is  relished  by  horses,  cattle  and  sheep.     C  lover  and  Timothy 

both  waste,   as  many  of  the  dried  stems  are  rejected  by  live  stock.     There  is  no 

waste  in  Bermuda  grass  hay,  as  the  stems  are  fine  and  tender.     The  writer  was 

informed  that  on  this  farm  (of  the  Stono  Company)  some  petted  mules  were  supplied 

with  Bermuda  grass  for  bedding,  and  their  racks  well  filled  with  Northern  hay. 

The  Bermuda  grass  bedding  was  eaten  up  before  the  Northern  hay  was  touched. 

This  hay  was  carefully  analysed  by  Dr.  Raveuel.  The  result  of  the  analysis 
was  an  average  in  four  cuttings  of  twelve  per  cent,  albumenoids,  or  flesh  forming 
properties,  and  6.50  of  ash  or  mineral  matter.  The  amount  of  ammonia  was  large, 
the  precise  quantity  not  recollected.  This  analysis  shows  that  as  animal  food,  and  as 
a  manurial  substance,  it  is  equal  to  the  best,  and  superior  to  the  most  of  the  Northern 
grasses. 

This  crop,  ten  tons  to  an  acre,  is  enormous.  The  intelligent  Superintendent  of 
the  Stono  works,  when  asked  if  he  was  sure  the  weight  was  accurate,  replied  "  yes, 
if  there  was  truth  in  the  scales." 

In  the  best  hay  section  of  this  country,  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  is  an  excel- 
lent crop.  A  meadow  that  will  produce  this  amount  in  the  older  States  will 
usually  command  S200  per  acre,  as  the  hay  crop  will  pay  a  handsome  interest  on 
this  sum.     The  average  will,  however,  not  exceed  one  and  a  half  tons  per  acre. 

Here  we  have  ten  tons  to  the  acre.  If  hay  is  worth  in  Charleston  thirty  dollars 
per  ton,  and  five  dollars  per  ton  is  allowed  for  expenses,  we  have  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  net  profit  per  acre.  And  this  result  from  land  absolutely  thrown 
away  because  it  is  infested  with  this  grass. 

If  we  suppose  that  there  may  have  been  something  accidental  in  this  extraordi- 
nary crop  of  ten  tons,  and  diminish  it  one  half,  to  five  tons,  this  would  still  give 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars  net  profit,  deducting  fertilizer,  say  eight  to  ten 
dollars. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  our  Heavenly  Father  provides  for  us  in  our  extremi- 
ties. When  one  mode  of  occupation  fails,  if  we  will  but  keep  our  eyes  open,  we 
shall  very  soon  see  another,  and,  perhaps,  a  better  one. 

The  South  labors  under  two  difficulties.  Our  accustomed  crop,  cotton,  has 
become  precarious,  or  when  planted  in  our  former  methods,  has  ceased  to  be 
remunerative. 

Our  labor  is  insubordinate  and  unreliable.  What  crop  will  be  profitable  to  us, 
and  how  shall  we  render  ourselves  independent  of  the  negi'o?  These  are  vital 
questions.  The  writer  has  not  approved  attempts  to  introduce  new  crops  which 
require  much  labor,  as  ramie,  jute,  etc.  This  would  simply  be  changing  Scylla 
for  Charybdis. 

We  need  a  change  which  will  diminish  labor.  A  hay  crop  effects  this  diminu- 
tion. Near  to  a  good  market,  on  a  boatable  stream  or  a  railroad,  and  within  easy 
reach  of  cheap  fertilizers,  no  field  crop,  whether  it  be  cotton  or  rice,  will  yield  as 
much  clear  money  as  a  hay  crop. 

All  of  these  conditions  are  m'et  in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston.  If  that  market 
is  glutted  with  hay,  the  West  Indies  are  open.     Hay  can  be  profitably  shipped 
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from  Southern  port*  to  the  Northern  cities.  This  might  seem  to  be  carrying  coals 
to  Newcastle.  The  suggestions  may  be  ridiculed  as  being  chimerical,  yet  the  writer 
fearlessly  ventures  the  assertion,  that  if  the  views  of  this  article  are  extensively 
adopted,  not  only  the  drain  for  millions  of  dollars  for  Northern  hay  will  be  closed, 
but  the  course  of  trade  in  this  important  article  will  be  changed,  and  along  the 
Southern  coast  we  shall  become  shippers  to  those  from  whom  we  now  buy.  This 
opinion  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  at  the  North  they  have  no  grasses,  or  forage 
plants,  that  will  produce  hay  in  quantity  and  quality  equal  to  that  produced  by 
Bermuda  grass,  or  lucerne. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Bermuda  grass  will  not  grow  tall  enough  for  the  scythe. 
Certainly  not  on  poor  unmanured  land,  and  when  constantly  grazed  by  live 
stock.  But  let  a  piece  of  poor  land  be  treated  as  Dr.  Ravenel's  laud  was 
treated,  and  be  protected  from  graziug,  and  the  error  of  this  opinion  will  quickly 
be  apparent.  It  is,  however,  not  a  tall  growing  grass,  but  the  deficiency  in  height 
is  more  than  made  up  in  density.  In  fact,  cutting  a  dense  Bermuda  sward  is 
almost  like  cutting  cheese,  or  shearing  a  Merino  sheep. 

Hay  culture  in  portions  of  the  South  has  three  great  advantages.  In  sickly 
seasons  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  proprietor  to  live  on  his  land.  He  must  be 
present  only  at  the  time  of  cutting,  curing,  and  baling  the  hay. 

Hay  is  a  crop  which  cannot  well  be  stolen — it  has  this  advantage  over  both  rice 
and  cotton.  It  is  not  perishable.  If  prices  are  low,  it  can  be.  stored  in  the  barn 
until  they  rise. 

Lucerne  will  thrive  on  the  coast  if  the  land  be  made  rich  enoug-h ;  but  it  must 
be  made  very,  very  rich.  On  land  of  moderate  fertility,  it  is  comparatively  valueless. 
This  is  the  alfalfa  of  California.  The  yield  is  enormous,  but  the  expense  is  too 
great  on  a  large  scale  for  an  impoverished  people. 

The  cost  of  laying  down  land  in  the  artificial  grass  is  serious.  For  instance,  it 
requires  two  bushels  of  orchard  grass  seed  to  the  acre.  The  cost  of  the  seed  is 
usually  three  dollars  per  bushel,  makiug  six  dollars  per  acre  for  seed  alone. 
Manure,  ploughing,  harrowing,  rolling,  etc.,  will  be  at  least  six  dollars — making 
the  whole  expense  not  less  than  twelve  dollars  per  acre. 

Now  in  the  coast  section  referred  to,  and  in  portions  of  the  interior,  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  ready  set,  without  cost,  in  this  Bermuda  grass,  which  the  writer 
after  long  observation,  for  both  grazing  and  hay,  believes  to  be  superior  to  any  of 
the  artificial  grasses  which  are  sown  at  so  great  expense. 

If  any  persons  think  the  views  here  expressed  are  exaggerated,  the  question  can 
be  very  easily  settled.  It  is  unwise  to  sneer  at  an  effort  gravely  and  earnestly 
proposed  for  the  good  of  others,  by  men  at  least  of  average  intelligence,  and  who 
have  certainly  the  merit  of  sincerity.  If  the  readers  of  the  Rural  Carolinian, 
who  have  Bermuda  grass  on  their  lands,  will  enclose,  or  otherwise  protect  from 
grazing,  a  fourth  or  half  an  acre  of  land,  and  treat  it  in  the  same  way  that  Dr. 
Raveuel  treated  his  eighth  of  an  acre,  they  can  determine  this  matter  for  them- 
selves, not  next  year,  but  now,  this  Spring.     It  is  not  too  late. 

If  the  estimate  placed  upon  Bermuda  grass  be  correct,  what  does  it  mean  ?  It 
means  that   a  wronged,  oppressed,  and   impoverished  people,  at  an  expense  so 
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trifling  as  to  be  witliin  the  reach  of  the  poorest  person,  have  it  in  their  power  to 
make  their  now  idle  and  worthless  lands  yield  them  a  moneyed  return  superior  to 
any  which  they  have  previously  at  any  time  known. 

If  the  subject  were  not  too  serious  for  jest,  it  might  be  matter  of  merriment  to 
listen  to  the  doleful  wail  of  those  who,  because  they  cannot  make  money  by  rice  or 
cotton,  conclude  that  it  is  to  be  made  from  the  land  in  no  other  way.  Will  they 
look  on  the  map,  and  see  in  how  large  a  portion  of  Christendom  neither  rice  or 
cotton  are  made  ?  Take  Great  Britain  for  instance,  where  two-thirds  of  her  huge 
capital  are  invested  in  the  soil  and  in  its  cultivation,  yet  neither  rice,  cotton,  or 
even  corn  (maize)  are  grown  there. 

It  is  said  that  the  failure  to  make  rice  or  cotton  profitably  is  owing  to  the  unre- 
liability of  the  negro.  Then  why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  not  put  the  laud 
in  some  crop,  in  which  the  land  can  do  its  own  work  with  little  help  from  either 
the  negro  or  the  mule  ?  China  can  raise  and  manipulate  tea  at  five  cents  per  day  for 
labor.  India  can  raise  cotton  and  rice  at  the  same  rate  of  labor ;  but  we  at  the 
South  cannot  raise  these,  or  similar  products,  at  less  than  ten  times  the  cost  of 
oriental  labor.  We  must,  therefore,  either  intensify  these  products  on  small  areas 
of  land  or  abandon  them  altogether. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  consider,  in  this  article,  the  value  of  Ber- 
muda grass  in  connection  with  the  vetch  blue  grass  and  white  clover,  as  a  grazing 
grass,  but  this  article  is  already  sufficiently  extended.  It  is  closed  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  any  person  doubting  the  capacity  of  the  soil  of  the  Southern  coast  for 
producing  blue  grass  at  the  season  when  it  is  most  needed,  may  have  his  doubts 
settled  by  looking  at  the  graveyard  of  the  Huguenot  Church  in  Charleston,  or  at 
the  same  grass  on  the  farm  of  the  Stono  Company,  on  Ashley  River,  where  it  is 
growing  spontaneously.  C  W.  HOWARD. 
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Everywhere  the  cry  is  heard,  Southern  farming  does  not  pay,  and  every  one 
asserts,  that  the  present  system,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  system  in  Southern 
farming,  is  a  failure.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this  universal  failure  are  manifold. 
I  have  already  submitted,  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  two  causes,  why  Southern 
farmers  do  not  succeed  more  satisfactorily. 

First,  because  we  buy  too  much  of  what  we  eat  and  wear,  and  hence  are  forced 
to  buy  on  a  credit. 

Second,  because  there  is  no  concert  amongst  Southern  farmers,  and  hence  we  are 
retail  consumers  (buyers),  and  wholesale  producers  (sellers). 

To  my  mind  there  is  one  other  most  potent  reason,  which  can  easily  be  carried 
home  by  every  farmer  and  applied  to  his  own  farm  or  plantation  ;  and  that  is,  that 
no  Southern  farmer  properly  appreciates  the  monetary  value  of  his  own  property 
and  time. 

Where  shall  I  begin  to  prove  the  truthfulness  of  this  assertion?  Shall  it 
be   in  the  homestead,  around    which    cluster   so    many  fond  and  impressive    re- 
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collections  of  the  past?  If  so,  let  us  enter  and  ask  the  question,  "  Will  you  sell 
your  farm  ?  "  How  many  will  reply  no  ?  Not  one  in  a  thousand.  A  majority  of 
Southern  farmers  seem  to  be  imbued  with  the  idea  that  there  is  some  other  place 
better  than  those  they  own.  And  when  a  sale  is  effected,  at  what  a  pittance  is  the 
real  estate  disposed  of!  Frequently  I  have  seen  farms  sold  because  they  were  un- 
remunerative,  and  as  soon  as  they  changed  hands  were  rented  at  twenty-five  per 
cent,  upon  the  money  paid  for  them.  We  of  the  South  greatly  depreciate  the 
value  of  our  property,  because  we  are  continually  publishing  to  the  world  that  we 
are  dissatisfied,  and  that  we  are  dissatisfied  because  we  are  poor,  and  that  we  are 
poor  because  farming  does  not  pay.  If  we  ding  dong  these  facts  into  the  ears  of 
moneyed  men,  we  cannot  blame  moneyed  men  for  not  coming  amongst  us. 

What  is  said  of  our  real  estate  can  be  said  of  all  personal  property.  If  a  farmer 
buys  a  mule  he  seldom  reasons  with  himself  as  to  the  longevity  of  the  animal,  but 
only  considers  "  how  much  can  I  make  out  of  him  ?  "  This  faithful,  but  treach- 
erous beast  of  burthen  is  naturally  long-lived,  and  if  well  treated  would  do  good 
service  for  a  generation,  but  their  average  age  throughout  the  South  is  scarcely 
eight  years,  and  why?  Because  they  are  in  a  variety  of  ways  maltreated,  and 
maltreated  because  their  owners  do  not  properly  appreciate  their  monetary  value. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  all  implements  on  the  farm.  If  a  Southern  farmer 
wants  a  wagon,  he  buys  it  where  best  he  can,  most  likely  through  some  dry  goods 
merchant,  who  secures  the  sale  by  exhibiting  to  the  inquiring  farmer  a  beautiful 
chromo  painted  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  The  vehicle  is  bought  at  a  cost 
of  a  hundred  dollars  or  more,  possibly  on  a  credit  with  fifty  per  cent,  profit  to  the 
vendor,  and  finally  reaches  home  as  pretty  as  a  picture.  Left  in  the  horse  lot  on 
arrival,  there  it  stands  subject  to  winter's  rains  or  summer's  suns,  except  when  in 
use,  until  every  vestige  of  paint  has  scaled  off,  nuts  and  bands  become  loose,  and 
wheels  so  rickety  that  the  running  gear  can  scarcely  sustain  itself,  when  the  owner 
pronounces  the  manufacturer  a  cheat,  and  his  wagon  '"  no  account."  The  same 
vehicle  kept  closely  housed  at  all  times,  day  and  night,  except  when  in  actual  use, 
would  last  almost  a  life  time,  and  look  fresh  until  it  is  worn  out 

But  to  shelter  these  vehicles  would  require  the  building  of  sheds,  and  building 
sheds  necessitates  spending  money,  and  money  is  the  very  thing  we  farmers  do  not 
have.  This  is*  the  excuse  of  many  farmers  who  have  no  shelter  for  vehicles  on 
their  farms,  and  not  very  desirable  stables  or  houses  for  their  stock,  in  most  cases. 
But  it  is  an  excuse  without  reason,  for  there  is  not  a  farmer  in  the  South  who  can- 
not, by  his  own  labor,  free  of  the  expenditure  of  a  dime,  build  a  shed  that  would 
shelter  his  implements  from  the  weather. 

The  plough  stocks,  that  might  be  put  in  the  stable  loft,  or  passage,  or  under  the 
house,  or  secured  some  where  under  shelter,  are  seldom  brought  nearer  than  a  fence 
corner  in  the  lot,  and  there  left  until  the  next  time  they  are  needed,  if  it  shonld  not 
be  for  six  months. 

When  the  plough  animals  and  implements  that  contribute  to  produce  the  crop 
that  sustains  the  farmer  and  his  family  are  so  shamefully  neglected,  no  better 
treatment  can  be  anticipated  for  those  dumb  brutes,  that  suffer  patiently,  even  to 
death  by  starvation,  without  a  murmur.     How  many  cattle  are  there  in  the  South 
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to-day  suffering  from  hunger,  and  how  many  have  died  since  the  beginning  of  winter 
from  want  of  food  ?  None  know  but  those  who  make  inquiry  concerning  such 
things,  and  an  investigation  will  startle  any  veterinarian.  "What  farmer  has  not 
heard  of  his  neighbor's  (not  his  own)  cattle  "  getting  down"  in  the  winter  or  spring? 
Only  a  day  or  two  ago  a  freedman  sent  to  ask  aid  in  "  getting  his  cow  up  "  I  con- 
cluded to  go  and  see  what  was  wrong.  There  lay  the  suffering  beast,  too  poor,  ex- 
cept for  her  hide,  to  make  a  shadow,  and  yet  the  cruel  creature  that  owned  her 
pretended  not  to  know  the  cause  of  her  complaint.  Such  things  are  common 
throughout  the  South,  every  winter  and  spring,  and  are  only  additional  evidences 
of  our  wasteful  method  of  farming. 

The  necessity  of  re-supplying  the  farm  with  live  stock  and  implements  every  few 
years  is  a  tax  that  can  only  be  avoided  by  improved  methods  of  farming,  but  has 
always  been,  and  I  fear  is  likely  to  continue  to  be,  just  such  a  tax  as  will  always 
absorb  the  net  profits  of  a  majority  of  Southern  farms. 

But  I  asserted  in  the  outset  that  most  Southern  farmers  do  not  properly  value 
their  time,  as  well  as  their  property.  Can  any  one  gainsay  the  assertion  ?  It  is 
useless  to  speak  of  the  idle  time  enjoyed  by  the  employee's  on  the  farm,  for  imme- 
diately the  reply  is  made,  "Ave  can't  control  labor,"  and  hence  no  apology  is  offered 
beyond  this.  But  our  ftirmers  do  not  themselves  properly  utilize  their  time. 
While  in  the  field,  they  may  work,  and  work  with  a  vim,  but  time  is  not  to  be 
valued  only  as  it  is  consumed  by  muscular  labor.  The  money  lender  and  banker 
perform  but  little  manual  labor,  and  yet  time  is  so  valuable  to  them  that  they 
draw  in  their  interest  every  hour  in  the  week,  not  even  excepting  Sunday.  The 
manufacturer,  the  mechanic,  the  professional  man,  each  values  his  time  by  the 
hour.  The  farmer  has  no  such  appreciation  of  time.  He  idles  much  of  his,  and 
may  frequently  lose  a  day,  and  think  the  loss  nothing.  For  instance,  how  often 
the  farmer  finds  it  convenient  for  him  to  go  to  town  to  attend  to  a  little  business. 
The  journey  and  the  business  could  easily  be  accomplished  in  three  or  four  hours, 
but  a  hundred  to  one,  he  only  returns  at  sunset  "  in  time  to  feed." 

During  inclement  weather,  when  either  from  cold  or  rain,  no  farm  work  can  be 
done,  the  majority  of  farmers  consume  time  without  physical  or  mental  profit.  As 
a  class  Southern  farmers  are  not  fond  of  reading,  and  perhaps  least  fond  of  reading 
concerning  that  very  science  which  they  practice  as  their  vocation.*  Agricultural 
works  are  usually  considered  the  published  theories  of  impractical  men,  and  are, 
therefore,  avoided.  Did  farmers  read  and  think  more,  they  would  soon  learn,  that 
even  the  theories  of  impractical  men  are  basis  for  successful  experiments.  And  as 
experiment  is  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  agriculture,  a  single  printed  page 
would  save  to  the  farmer  the  labor  of  a  year,  (for  all  agricultural  experiments 
require  the  test  of  twelve  months'  time,)  and  thus  prove  to  him  directly  that  sav- 
ing time  is  saving  money. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  system  of  working  by  the  hour  can  ever  be  pro- 
fitably introduced  upon  Southern  farms.  I  made  the  eff)rt  in  1867,  and  netted 
the  handsomest  profit  I  have  ever  made  on  ray  plantation,  but  at  a  fearful  tax 
upon  ray  own  tirae,  patience  and  labor.  I  hired  eleven  prirae  hands,  and  con- 
tracted with  each  that  he  was  to  labor  ten  hours  per  day  for  five  days,  and  half 
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the  day  Saturday,  of  each  week.  Every  lost  hour  was  at  the  expense  of  the 
laborer,  except  when  a  single  day  was  lost  from  sickness ;  of  this  no  account  was 
taken.  If  a  hand  was  sick  more  than  one  day  at  a  time  he  was  chargeable  with 
lost  time.  Every  day  during  the  year  I  was  with  the  hands  except  when  hoeing 
or  picking  cotton  by  the  task.  I  even  then  visited  them  daily,  but  only  to  inspect 
the  work  performed. 

Six  hours  before  noon  and  four  in  the  afternoon  was  the  division  of  the  day.  In 
January  and  February,  I  found  often  a  difficulty  in  securing  hours  of  daylight  to 
labor  in.  In  the  spring  and  fall  the  time  was  pleasantly  filled  in.  Between  the 
latter  part  of  May  and  middle  of  August  the  plough  hands  left  the  lot  at  five 
A.  M.,  and  the  field  at  eleven  A.  M  ,  and  frequently  left  the  lot  again  in  the 
P.  M.  at  four  o'clock,  and  the  field  at  eight  P.  M.  While  in  the  field  no  hand 
was  allowed  to  stop  longer  than  a  minute  for  any  purpose  that  could  possibly 
be  avoided.  If  he  wanted  water,  he  called  for  it,  and  it  was  brought  to  him, 
and  thus  by  every  possible  means  each  hand  was  kept  constantly,  but  gently  and 
quietly  -at  work.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  some  indisposition  to  conform  to 
the  contract  was  manifested,  but  as  the  system  was  faithfully  inculcated  by  exam- 
ple, each  hand  submitted  cheerfully,  and  before  the  crop  was  laid  by,  every 
employee  on  the  place,  but  one,  expressed  his  preference  for  the  system,  and  he  was 
a  white  man. 

The  result  of  that  year's  labors  was  not  only  a  most  remunerative  crop,  but  the 
stock,  fences,  gates,  and  ditches,  on  the  plantation  were  left  in  better  condition 
than  they  were  in  January  of  the  same  year. 

In  1868  I  attempted  to  renew  the  contract,  but  failed,  because  the  community 
adopted  the  policy  of  contracting  for  labor  by  giving  a  portion  of  the  crops.  To 
prevent  an  entire  loss  of  labor  I  submitted  to  this  ruinous  system  for  one  year. 
In  1869,  unable  to  hire  hands  to  suit  me,  I  adopted  the  policy  of  renting,  and 
have  continued  it  to  date,  with  the  same  hands  who,  I  believe,  are  as  valuable 
tenants  as  can  be  found  in  the  South.  Whilst  this  system  is  not  exactly  to  my 
choice,  it  gives  me  control  of  my  own  time,  which  I  can  consume  to  my  own  im- 
provement, material  and  mental.  And  this  is  all  I  would  ask  of  Southern  farmers 
generally,  control  and  improve  your  own  time.  If  you  cannot  put  money  into 
your  pocket  daily,  let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  ignorance.  Add  daily  to 
your  stock  of  ideas  and  you  will  increase  annually  your  incomes,  for  an  increase 
of  knowledge  will  give  contentment,  and  contentment  will  make  us  appreciate  our 
homes,  and  we  have  only  to  appreciate  them  to  make  us  improve  them,  and  when 
we  improve  them,  other  people  will  want  them,  and  that  will  make  them  more 
valuable.  D.  WYATT  AIKEN. 


The  use  of  Salt  as  a  Fertilizer. — Experiments  made  by  Mr.  N.  E.  Allen, 
of  Dodge  County,  Wisconsin,  go  to  show  that  the  use  of  salt,  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, will  add  two  to  three  bushels  per  acre  to  a  crop  of  wheat.  Mr.  Allen 
applies  about  thirty  pounds  per  acre. 
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PRELIMINARY    OBSERVATIONS. 

The  eggs  may  be  kept  and  their  hatching  retarded  a  good  while  by  keeping 
them  in  a  cellar,  or  any  cool,  dry  place,  where  the  temperature  is  regular  and  low  ; 
numerous  experiments  have  proved  to  us  during  our  attempts  at  rearing  several 
crops  of  worms  in  one  season,  that  in  ice  houses  they  may  be  kept  a  whole  season, 
and  how  much  longer  we  have  never  decided.  In  all  cases,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  eggs  from  dampness,  it  is  necessary  to  enclose  them  in  a  bottle  or  jar,  which 
ought  to  be  hermetically  closed. 

In  a  state  of  nature  the  eggs  begin  to  hatch  spontaneously  as  soon  as  the  tem- 
perature is  kept  for  about  fifteen  days  at  between  10°  and  12°  (Reaumur,) 
but  in  that  case  they  hatch  one  by  one,  during  several  weeks  in  succession, 
and  there  is  no  way  to  make  their  rearing  regular  and  profitable.  In  order 
to  avoid  this  inconvenience  the  eggs  are  to  be  kept  at  the  lowest  temperature  prac- 
ticable until  the  buds  of  the  mulberry  trees,  which  are  to  serve  for  feeding, 
begin  to  put  out,  then  the  eggs  are  to  be  placed  in  such  manner  as  will  hereafter 
be  described.  Count  Dandolo  fixes  the  time  for  hatching  the  eggs  at  thirteen  days 
when  put  into  a  stove  heated  at  first  14°  R.,  gradually  raised  to  22°  R.,  on  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  days,  and  on  the  thirteenth  day  the  worms  will  begin  to 
hatch  out.  It  appears  that  the  more  or  less  rapid  hatching  is  governed  by  atmos- 
pheric influences,  which  are  not  yet  well  understood,  for  M.  Bonafous,  in  a 
memoir  upon  a  crop  of  worms  raised  in  1842,  stated  that  he  had  made  his  eggs  hatch 
in  ten  days  by  commencing  with  heating  his  stove  to  14°  R,  and  in  raising  to  20° 
and  21°  R.  only  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  days. 

Another  author,  anterior  to  these,  states  that  the  eggs  hatch  in  four  or  five  days 
by  raising  the  temperature  from  30°  to  32°  R.  (86°  to  89°  Fahr.)  but  also  that  then 
a  good  many  eggs  fail. 

The  same  author  states  that  having  suspended  a  small  packet  of  eggs  in  a  win- 
dow against  a  wall  fronting  south,  where  in  the  day  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
raised  the  temperature  to  45°  R.  (113°  Fahr.)  while  it  descended  during  the  night 
to  30°  R.,  yet  all  of  the  eggs  produced  worms,  although  very  slowly. 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  1830,  after  carrying  into  a  room  where  the  thermom- 
eter was  kept  for  four  days  at  14°  R.,  some  eggs  which  had  previously  been  kept 
at  10°  R.,  and  even  lower,  on  the  fifth  day  raised  the  temperature  to  26°  and  27° 
R.,  and  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  eggs  were  exposed  to  the  regular  heat,  they 
began  to  hatch  in  great  numbers  ;  even  on  the  third  day  there  were  several.  We 
experimented  in  two  ounces  of  eggs,  the  hatching  was  abundant  during  four  days, 
and  the  worms  proved  quite  healthy. 

Usually  few  worms  hatch  on  the  first  day,  and  they  are  not  worth  collecting,  but 
on  the  second  day  the  gatherings  begin,  and  they  ought  to  be  collected  four  or  five 

*Translateil  from  the  French  of  Oct.  De  (!hapdain,  for  the  Rural  Carolinian,  by  Robert 
Chisolm,  of  Chisolm's  Island,  (Sheldon  P.  O.,)  S.  C 
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times  a  day.  The  hatchings  are  always  the  most  abundant  between  sunrise  and 
two  or  three  o'clock  ;  they  then  diminish  a  good  deal  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  and 
cease  altogether  during  the  night.  It  requires  three  to  four  days  to  hatch  all  the 
worms  ;  as  long  as  the  worms  are  sufficiently  numerous,  the  collecting  is  continued, 
and  it  only  ceases  when  there  are  too  few  to  be  worth  the  trouble. 

As  soon  as  the  little  worms  can  be  seen  coming  out  of  the  eggs,  small  shoots  of 
the  mulberry  tree  furnished  with  young  leaves,  are  given  to  them.  If  the  shoots 
should  be  placed  directly  upon  the  eggs,  it  would  frequently  happen  that  when  the 
worms  had  mounted  upon  them  and  the  shoots  were  taken  off  in  order  to  be 
replaced  by  fresh  ones,  that  unhatched  eggs  would  also  be  taken  off.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  difficulty  the  eggs  in  each  box  or  tray  are  to  be  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
rather  thick  paper  with  holes  punctured  over  the  whole  surface  by  a  large  pin,  like 
a  sieve.  This  paper  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  worms  with  that  side  below  on 
•which  the  pin  entered,  and  the  small  shoots  of  the  mulberry  tree  are  to  be  placed 
upon  this  paper.  [This  precaution  is  only  necessary  when  the  eggs  have  been 
washed  from  the  papers  or  cloths  on  which  they  were  deposited, — Tr.] 

As  soon  as  the  worms  are  hatched  they  will  ramble  about  seeking  to  appease 
their  hunger.  Guided  by  this  instinct  and  the  smell  of  the  mulberry  leaves  above 
them,  they  will  quickly  pass  through  the  holes  to  get  at  their  food.  If  the  hatch- 
ing has  been  successful,  frequently  in  the  course  of  one  hour  the  shoots  of  the  mul- 
berry trees  will  be  covered  with  the  worms  so  completely  that  every  vestige  of 
green  will  have  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  will  be  seen  a  blackish  swarm  where 
the  worms  are  by  the  thousands.  Then  the  shoots  are  to  be  gently  lifted,  carried 
and  placed  upon  the  shelves  or  tables  where  their  rearing  is  to  begin.  As  soon  as 
this  has  been  done,  other  shoots  of  mulberry  trees  are  to  be  placed  upon  the  papers, 
which  are  to  be  taken  off  and  disposed  of  in  the  same  way,  every  two  or  three 
hours,  until  too  few  worms  hatch  to  be  worth  gathering.  (In  rearing  a  few  silk 
worms,  if  the  eggs  are  attached  to  the  papers  or  cloths  upon  which  they  were 
deposited  by  the  butterfly,  none  of  these  precautions  are  needed,  but  the  young 
shoots  of  the  mulberry  may  be  laid  immediately  upon  the  worms,  and  in  lifting 
them  only  the  young  worms  will  be  lifted.  As  soon  as  the  proper  season  comes  on 
if  the  eggs  are  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  they  will  gradually  and  surely  all  hatch 
without  any  artificial  heat  whatever. 

THE  FIRST   AGE. 

The  silk  worm  when  first  hatched  is  one  and  a  quarter  line  long,  and  weighs 
one  hundredth  part  of  a  grain.  The  whole  of  its  body  is  covered  with  hairs,  and 
it  appears  to  the  unaided  sight  of  a  blackish  color,  but  with  the  microscope  it  is 
seen  that  its  head  is  scaly,  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  which  latter  is  com- 
posed of  ten  rings.  A,t  this  moment  all  of  the  worms  from  one  ounce  of  eggs  can 
be  held  in  a  space  of  two  square  feet.  Instead  of  putting  them  all  together,  they  are 
divided  over  several  shelves  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  move  them 
before  their  first  moult,  and  so  that  they  may  occupy  nine  to  ten  square  feet,  as  all 
the  worms  are  not  hatched  at  the  same  time,  and  if  the  same  quantity  of  leaves  are 
given,  the  first  hatched  would  get  ahead  of  the  later  ones,  an  attempt  must  be 
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made  to  make  them  equal,  at  least  all  of  those  hatched  on  the  same  day.  his  is 
accomplished  by  feeding  the  first  hatched  at  longer  intervals,  while  th  later 
hatched  are  fed  at  shorter  intervals,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  at  the  end  of  the 
day  they  may  all  have  consumed  the  same  quantity  of  leaves.  As  to  the  worms 
hatched  over  two  days  apai't,  as  it  would  not  be  possible  to  make  them  equal  to 
those  hatched  the  first  day,  they  ought  to  be  placed  on  separate  shelves,  which  are 
to  be  known  by  numbers,  because  during  the  whole  of  their  reai'iug,  these  latter 
will  always  be  later  than  the  first  by  the  same  number  of  days  that  there  was  in 
their  hatching.  During  the  whole  of  the  first  age  the  worms  must  be  fed  four  times 
a  day  and  at  regular  intervals.  If  the  hatching  is  so  arranged  as  to  correspond 
with  the  development  of  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  trees,  the  leaves  may  be  given 
to  the  worms  just  as  they  are  gathered  from  the  trees,  but  if  the  hatching  has  been 
retarded  and  the  leaves  should  have  become  rather  large,  they  must  be  cut  iuto 
small  pieces ;  by  this  means  are  multiplied  the  edges  on  which  the  worms  usually 
begin  to  eat ;  however  we  have  often  seen  the  smallest  worm  begin  eating  in  the 
middle  of  the  leaves. 

Count  Dandolo  and  M.  Bonafous  have  taken  the  trouble  to  weigh  the  quantity 
of  leaves  consumed  by  the  worms  from  one  ounce  of  eggs,  during  their  different  ages  ; 
they  found  that  during  their  first,  the  weight  was  seven  pounds  altogether,  and  ac- 
cording to  this,  these  authors  prescribe  the  weight  of  leaves  for  each  feed,  and  each 
day  it  would  seem  to  increase  the  trouble  of  rearing  them,  to  be  obliged  to  have 
the  scales  always  in  the  hand,  in  order  to  distribute  each  feed.  Besides  the  con- 
sumptiou  cannot  be  invariable  when  it  is  subject  to  the  health  of  the  worms. 

The  duration  of  the  first  age  is  only  five  days,  according  to  Dandolo  aiid  Bona- 
fous, and  that  at  a  regular  temperature  of  19°  R.  (66°  Fahrenheit.)  We  feel  com- 
pelled to  say  that  in  all  of  the  numerous  crops  that  we  have  reared,  we  have 
never  been  able  to  obtain  similar  results,  it  having  been  only  in  a  steady 
temperature  of  21°  to  22°  R.,  (80°  to  81°  Fahrenheit,)  that  we  have  seen  the  first 
age  to  terminate  in  five  days;  otherwise  it  has  always  extended  to  six,  seven  and 
eight  days,  and  even  much  beyond  when  the  temperature  has  been  18°,  17°,  and 
16°  R.  (64°  to  60°  Fahrenheit)  and  lower.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  beyond  a 
doubt  that  there  is  an  economy  both  of  time  and  leaves  to  keep  the  worms  in  a 
rather  high  temperature  steadily,  without  taking  into  account  how  much  fewer 
worms  perish  than  when  the  rearing  is  prolonged  by  want  of  sufficient  heat. 

The  first  moulting  announces  itself  by  the  lighter  color  of  the  worms ;  at  the 
moment  of  their  going  to  sleep  they  become  shining  and,  as  it  were,  swollen.  When 
it  is  noticed  that  they  are  pufied  up  the  quantity  of  leaves  to  be  diminished,  and 
only  such  a  quantity  is  given  them  as  is  sufficient  for  those  which  remain  awake  and 
are  still  eating  ;  when  they  are  all  asleep  there  need  be  given  no  leaves  for  one  day 
until  they  have  finished  their  first  moult,  that  is  that  they  shall  have  shed  their 
first  skin  in  order  to  put  on  a  new  one. 

This  moulting,  like  all  the  others  which  they  have  to  undergo,  is  a  critical  time 
for  the  worms  and  a  good  many  always  die.  In  spite  of  all  the  care  to  treat  all 
the  worms  alike,  there  will  always  be  a  few  who  moult  precociously,  while  others 
are  backward,  so  that  the  time  required  for  moult  is  never  less  than  cue  and  one- 
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half  to  two  days,  and  even  two  and  one-half  days.  The  different  moults  are 
not  generally  regular  among  themselves,  the  first  being  quicker  than  the  second, 
and  this  again  than  the  third  ;  finally  that  which  requires  the  longest  time  is  the 
fourth,  and  it  is  also  in  general  that  during  this  that  the  most  worms  die. 

SECOND  AGE. 

The  second  age  commences  immediately  after  the  first  moult ;  the  worms  then 
weigh  one-eighth  to  one  ninth  of  a  grain,  aud  are  three  and  one-half  to  four  lines 
loug;  their  whole  body  appears  to  be  covered  with  a  kiud  of  dust ;  it  is  regularly 
spotted  with  spots  of  dark  brown  or  a  reddish  brown,  upon  a  whitish  or  greyish 
ground.  As  soon  as  it  is  seen  that  the  worms  are  clothed  in  their  new  skin,  and 
have  regained  all  their  vivacity,  they  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  litter  caused 
by  the  remains  of  the  leaves  upon  which  they  have  been  fed.  To  render  this 
removal  more  easy,  small  shoots  of  the  mulberry  tree  with  their  leaves  on  are  to  be 
spread  over  them,  aud  two  or  three  hours  after  when  it  is  seen  that  the  worms  have 
climbed  from  their  litter  upon  these  shoots,  they  are  to  be  carried  to  other  parts  of 
the  shelves,  or  they  are  to  be  distributed  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  have  a  space 
of  about  tweuty  square  feet,  and  this  is  the  space  that  they  ought  to  occupy  until 
the  end  of  their  second  moult  or  age.  As  there  are  always  some  more  backward, 
that  have  not  accomplished  their  moult  in  the  same  time  as  the  others,  instead  of 
throwing  away  the  litter  it  is  allowed  to  remain  four  or  five  hours  longer,  and  when 
at  the  end  of  this  time  a  sufficient  number  of  worms  ai-e  seen  to  have  completed 
their  moult,  they  are  to  be  covered  with  fresh  shoots,  like  the  first,  in  order  to  col- 
lect them.  The  way  to  make  these  last  regain  the  time  that  they  have  lost,  is  to 
give  them  on  the  morrow  and  the  next  day  one  feed  more  than  those  that  were  for- 
ward, and  this  treatment  must  be  given  to  all  the  backward  worms  of  the  different 
moults  or  ages. 

As  to  those  worms  which  may  still  remain  on  the  litter,  as  they  are  usually  few, 
and  their  great  backwardness  indicates  little  vital  energy,  they  are  usually  thrown 
out  with  the  litter.  Four  feeds  will  continue  to  be  given  to  the  worms  during  the 
twenty-four  hours,  for  the  whole  of  their  second  age,  which  at  the  temperature  of 
18°  to  18i°  R.  (64°  to  GQi"  Fahrenheit,)  lasts  only  four  days,  according  to  Dan- 
dolo  and  Bonafous,  and  during  which  the  worms  from  one  ounce  of  eggs  consume 
twenty-one  pounds  of  leaves ,  but  as  we  have  already  observed  that  the  first  age 
lasted  longer  than  these  authors  indicate,  so  we  have  found  that  the  second  age 
also  lasted  longer  than  four  days,  and  we  here  repeat  for  the  last  time,  in  order 
that  we  may  not  have  to  repeat  it  during  the  succeeding  ages,  the  observation  which 
applies  also  to  them.  Supposing  then  the  duration  of  the  second  age  to  be  invari. 
able,  the  worms  ought  to  go  to  sleep  on  the  fourth  day  ;  at  the  end  of  the  next  day 
they  will  have  to  wake  up  having  made  their  second  moult,  when  they  must  be 
cleansed  from  their  litter. 

OCT  DE  CHAPDAIN,  in  Maison  Rustique. 
{To  be  Continued.'] 
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In  my  last  I  expected  to  bid  farewell  to  this  subject,  but  such  inferences  have 
been  made  from  what  I  have  said,  that  an  explanation  is  rendered  necessary  to  set 
myself  right  before  the  public. 

Mr.  Chisolm,  in  his  article  in  the  February  number,  ask  some  questions,  and 
raises  some  objections,  which  I  think  I  can  answer.  But  in  the  first  place,  he 
assumes  a  position  which  I  think  an  unfair  one — that  he  will  not  believe  in  any 
moth  as  the  cotton  caterpillar  moth,  unless  pronounced  as  such  by  a  competent 
entomologist. 

I  have  taken  the  chrysalids  from  the  cotton  and  hatched  them  by  the  hundred  in 
mosquito  bar  cages,  and  have  noted  the  markings,  size,  color,  etc  ,  of  the  moth  ; 
and  believe  that  I  can  pronounce  upon  its  identity  with  as  much  accuracy  as  an 
entomologist. 

The  first  point  involved  is  in  the  question,  "  if  the  moths  spend  the  winter  where 
they  have  been  hatched,  how  comes  it  that  they  do  not  lay  any  eggs  before  June, 
July,  or  even  sometimes  before  October,  when  there  is,  on  the  sea  islands  at  least, 
a  plenty  of  food  for  their  young  in  June,  and  sometimes  even  in  May  ? 

In  answering  the  objection  here  raised,  it  will  be  necessary  to  again  refer  to  facts 
manifested  in  the  invasion.?  of  the  cotton  fields  of  Central  Alabama  in  1872  and 
1873,  not  because  these  have  been  the  only  invasions,  nor  the  only  acquaintance 
which  I  have  had  with  them  (as  inferred  by  Mr.  Chisolm),  but  because 'circum- 
stances connected  with  these  invasions  better  manifest  the  habits  of  the  pest  than 
all  before  this  put  together. 

In  this  connection  I  will  digress  a  little  to  expel  the  illusion  of  Mr.  Chisolm,  that 
I  had  only  had  two  years  experience  with  the  insect.  Before  that  time,  although 
I  had  been  a  witness  of  the  destruction  of  my  crops  every  year,  but  one,  since  the 
war  (and  then  the  worm  was  present  in  limited  numbers),  my  observation,  like  that 
of  the  sea  island  planters  described  by  Mr.  Chisolm,  had  been  confined  to  riding 
through  the  fields,  noting  the  presence,  appearance,  and  progress  of  the  worms ; 
and  making  no  efforts  to  pry  into  their  habits.  Prof  Riley's  essay  opened  my  eyes 
to  the  possibility  of  their  destruction,  and  I  then  commenced  following  them  up 
both  day  and  night,  hoping  that  some  discovery,  in  regard  to  their  habits,  might 
be  made,  which  might  aid  some  scientific  man  to  effectually  destroy  them.  More 
can  be  learned  in  one  year's  close  investigation  of  a  subject  than  in  a  life-time  of 
casual  observation. 

The  moth  does  not  deposit  the  egg  until  the  cotton  has  reached  a  certain  stage  of 
maturity.  This  stage  is  correctly  described  by  Mr.  Chisolm  as  the  one  best  suited 
to  feed  their  tender  young.  In  1873,  when  the  pest  was  in  greater  force  than  at 
any  time  except  in  1872,  very  late  cotton  escaped  their  ravages  entirely.  Up  to 
that  time  it  was  the  coiumou  belief  that  the  late  cotton  would  be  destroyed  first, 
and  which  arose  from  just  such  observations  as  ha«  been  described,  as  made  by  the 
sea  island  farmers.     On  the  occasion  mentioned,  spots  in  fields,  whole  fields,  and 
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even  whole  plantations  escaped,  although  all  surrounding  them  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed. 

As  the  places  mentioned  were  all  in  the  same  condition  of  growth  (very  late) 
it  shows  conclusively  that  their  escape  was  owing  to  that  condition.  From  the 
various  causes  which  operate  for  the  destruction  of  the  moth  during  the  winter 
only  a  few,  comparatively,  escape.  These  few  commence  depositing  their  eggs  as 
soon  as  the  earliest  spots  reach  the  proper  stage,  and  until  last  season,  here,  these 
first  worms  have  escaped  detection  until  they  became  sufficiently  numerous  to 
manifest  their  presence  in  spots  by  the  ragged  appearance  of  the  cotton  tops. 
These  spots  were  always  those  described  by  Mr.  Chisolm.  Last  season  several 
planters  discovered  them  as  soon  as  they  commenced  operations,  when  only  a  few 
could  be  found  by  the  closest  examination  of  the  cotton  in  the  earliest  spots,  stalk 
by  stalk.  By  the  time  they  became  sufficiently  numerous  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  casual  observer,  they  could  only  be  found  on  the  tender  bottoms  ;  but  after 
they  were  destroyed  the  older  cotton  was  attacked,  which  shows  that  if  they  can- 
not get  the  cotton  best  suited  they  fall  back  on  the  next  best. 

Mr.  Chisolm,  after  stating  their  periodical  appearance  in  certain  localities,  asks, 
"  did  the  moths  live  through  three  winters  ?  "  If  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  refer 
to  my  article,  in  the  December  number  of  the  Rural  Carolinian,  he  will  find 
the  following  language :  "  From  facts  produced,  it  is  evident  that  both  views  are 
partly  correct.  Its  presence  here  in  every  mild  spell  which  follows  a  cold  one 
proves  that  it  passes  the  winter  in  this  locality.  Its  presence  at  points  far  from 
the  cotton  growing  regions  shows  that  it  sometimes  migrates."  In  some  localities 
it  must  often  happen  that  the  moth  is  entirely  exterminated  by  the  causes  which 
operate  for  their  destruction  ;  and  which  have  been  set  forth,  as  far  as  known,  in 
my  former  articles.  Such  localities  are,  consequently,  free  from  their  ravages  until 
a  migration  thither,  let  it  be  three  or  twenty-one  years. 

All  that  I  have  learned  upon  the  subject  of  feeding  the  moth  will  be  found  in 
the  January  number  of  the  Rural  Carolinian. 

Mr.  Chisolm's  argument  upon  the  normal  and  abnormal  visitations  of  the 
worm  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  The  circumstances  attending  its  visits  since 
the  war  are  likely  to  continue,  at  least  for  several  years.  It  is  under  these  condi- 
tions that  we  may  look  for  its  future  appearance ;  and  hence  it  becomes  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  know  what  these  conditions  are. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that  I  have  not  written  expecting  to  chano-e  Mr. 
Chisolm's  views,  but  for  the  purpose  of  placing  facts  before  those  who  have  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  investigate  for  themselves,  or  who  have  not  been  so  favorably 
situated  for  making  observations.  All  such  can,  with  unbiased  mind,  compare  the 
facts  elicited  on  both  sides,  and  form  an  opinion  for  themselves.  Mr.  Editor 
much  to  your  satisfaction,  I  now  bid  the  subject  vale  ! 

L.  L.  McCURDY. 

German  potash  salts  (Kainit)  furnishes  an  excellent  substitute  for  wood  ashes 
and  makes  an  excellent  ingredient  in  a  compost  for  Irish  potatoes  and  other  root 
crops. 
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Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  at  the  South.* 


The  call  for  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  Howard's  little  hand-book  of  grass  culture 
is  a  hopeful  sign.  We  congratulate  both  the  author  and  the  farmers  of  the  South 
thereon.  There  is  always  hope  for  any  people  when  they  begin  to  read  and  think. 
Our  agriculturists  are  beginning  to  do  this.  They  are  inquiring  how  they  may 
save  themselves  from  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  and  make  the  cultivation  of  their  soil 
as  profitable  as  it  is  honorable.     ' 

Diversified  farming  is  seen  to  be  the  only  kind  of  farming  that,  as  a  rule,  and  for 
the  country  as  a  whole,  will  give  the  farmer,  year  by  year,  a  clear  and  remumera- 
tive  profit.  Diversified  farming  implies  stock,  and  stock  necessitates  forage  ;  so  the 
questions  (or  a  few  of  them)  continually  asked,  and  which  agricultural  editors  and 
writers  are  expected  to  answer  definitely  and  in  detail,  and  with  endless  repetitions, 
are  : 

1.  Will  the  cultivated  grasses  and  forage  plants  grow  at  the  South? 

2.  What  kinds  of  soil  do  they  require  ? 

3.  What  species  of  grasses  and  forage  plants  are  best  for  particular  situations 
and  purposes  ? 

4.  How  should  land  be  prepared  for  the  grasses  ? 

5.  When  and  how  should  the  seed  be  sown,  and  how  much  per  acre  ? 

6.  What  should  be  the  after  treatment  of  grass  lands  ? 

7.  What  is  the  comparative  nutritive  value  of  the  various  grasses  and  forage 
plants  ? 

Now  it  is  because  these  questions  and  many  others,  are  continually  coming  up, 
and  because  the  editors  of  our  agricultural  papers  and  magazines,  even  where  they 
have  the  necessary  knowledge,  cannot,  in  justice  to  other  topics  which  demand 
their  attention,  fill  their  pages,  month  after  month,  with  answers  to  them,  that  Mr. 
Howard's  pamphlet  came  to  be  written,  has  had  so  wide  a  circulation,  and  is  still 
so  greatly  in  demand.  It  is  intended  to  answer  such  questions  as  we  have  indicated 
and  a  great  many  others ;  to  give,  in  fact,  in  a  condensed  form,  such  information  in 
regard  to  the  grasses  and  forage  plants  in  use  elsewhere,  and  their  requirements,  as 
will  enable  the  Southern  farmer  to  enter  understandingly  upon  their  cultivation. 

Mr.  Howard's  comparisons  of  Southern  plantations  with  Northern  and  European 
farms  are  pertinent  and  suggestive,  but,  it  strikes  us,  not  wholly  fair  to  the  former. 
We  lack,  not  merely  the  grasses  and  stock,  but  population  to  make  our  lands  as 
valuable  as  those  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  to  say  nothing  of  England  and  Bel- 
gium, or  to  give  us  a  near  market  for  the  immense  product  of  ^hay,  beef  and 
mutton  our  lands  are  capable,  under  high  cultivation,  of  producing.  The  popula- 
tion, perhaps,  will  come  with  the  grasses  and  the  consequent  prosperity.  In  the 
mean  time,  there  is  a  market  for  all  we  shall  produce  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Cotton  is  said  to  be  king,  but  his  dominion  is  local.     Hay  is  a  universal  sover- 
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eiga.  According  to  the  Hay,  Straiv,  and  Grain  Reporter,  the  grass  and  hay  crop 
of  the  Uuited  States  foots  up  two-fifths  of  the  aggregate  vahie  of  all  the  farm  pro- 
ducts, amountiug  to  over  $1,000,000,000  a  year. 

Will  the  cultivated  grasses  aud  forage  plants  grow  at  the  South  ?  The  South 
embraces  an  immence  area  of  country,  with  a  great  diversity  of  soil  and  climate. 
Mr.  Howard  has  shown  conclusively,  we  think,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  climate 
of  any  part  of  the  South  inimical  to  grass  culture.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  in  some 
respects  peculiarly  favorable.  "  Success  in  grass  culture,"  he  says,  is  simply  a 
question  of  food  for  the  plant."  We  have  in  the  South  very  large  areas  of  soil 
■which  does  not  contain  this  food  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  a  crop, 

"Poor  laud  in  no  country,"  Mr.  Howard  says,  "will  raise  rich  grass ;"  but  he 
adds: 

There  is  a  difference,  other  things  being  equal,  in  the  natural  adaptation  of  soils 
to  grass.  Sandy  soils  are  unfavorable  to  it.  This  want  of  natural  adaptation  may, 
however,  be  compensated  by  extra  pains  in  preparation  aud  manuring.  Tight 
clay  soils  are,  at  the  South,  best  adapted  to  grass.  Wherever  such  a  soil  is  either 
naturally  or  artificially  rich,  grass  will  thrive  in  it.  Some  of  these  soils  are 
uusuited  to  any  other  crop  from  their  compactness,  unless  it  be  oats.  For  instance, 
what  are  called  "  pipe-clay  lauds,"  these  will  bring  neither  cotton  nor  corn  to 
advantage,  but  Avill  produce  excellent  herdsgrass.  There  are  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  this  pipe-clay  land,  now  utterly  valueless  to  their  owners, 
which  would  make  fine  herdsgrass  meadows.         ****** 

Perhaps  the  following  general  rule  will  provide  an  useful  guide :  Any  land  that 
will  bring  good  wheat,  will  bring  good  clover,  and  any  land  that  will  bring  good 
oats,  will  bring  good  grass. 

Our  author  has  been  a  close  observer,  and  has  had  a  good  deal  of  personal 
experience  with  the  grasses,  and  the  conclusion  that  he  comes  to  is  that  if  ground 
be  made  sufficiently  rich  and  well  prepared,  that  if  judgment  be  exercised  in 
sowing  and  in  adaptation  of  species  to  particular  locality,  and  proper  subsequent 
management  be  observed,  that  so  far  as  soil  and  climate  be  concerned,  the  South 
has  unusual  fitness  for  successful  cultivation  of  the  valuable  grasses. 

"  If  the  ground  be  made  sufficiently  rich."  Just  there  is  the  "  rub."  That  "  if  " 
is  a  very  important  word.  It  stands  here  for  the  grand  obstacle  to  successful  grass 
culture  in  a  very  large  portion  of  our  worn  out  and  artificially  barren  South.  Mr. 
Howard  speaks  of  the  "  drawbacks  to  grass  culture."  He  has  hardly  laid  suffi- 
cient stress  upon  the  poverty  of  our  laud  and  of  our  people.  That  our  lands  and  our 
people  are  poor  is  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  grass  culture,  it  is  true,  for  it  is 
through  the  grasses  and  the  stock  wdiich  the  grasses  make  possible,  that  both  may 
be  made  rich  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  making  a  beginning  is,  in  many  cases,  very 
great,  on  accotint  of  the  lack  of  manure  and  of  the  means  of  procuring  it. 

Mr.  Howard  describes  all  the  most  valuable  grasses  and  forage  plants  ;  tells  what 
soils  and  situations  suit  each  ;  how  to  prepare  the  land  for  them  ;  when  and  how 
to  sow  ;  how  much  seed  per  acre  ;  what  the  after  treatment  should  be  ;  and  what 
results  in  the  form  of  crops  can  reasonably  be  expected.  If  one  wants  a  winter 
pasture,  and  another  a  permanent  meadow  for  hay,  both  will  find  instructions  as  to 
what  kinds  of  grasses  will  suit  their  purposes. 
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Of  manures  for  grass  lands  Mr.  Howard  says : 

The  best  manure  is  farm-yard  manure.  Where  the  supply  of  this  is  limited,  its 
value  may  be  increased  by  composting  it  with  rich  earth  from  ditches,  woods-mould 
and  ashes ;  or  the  quantity  of  manure  may  be  increased  by  composting  commercial 
or  chemical  manures  with  the  same  materials.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
ammonia  aud  potash  are  the  dominant  wants  of  the  grasses,  and  phosphate  of  lime 
of  the  clovers  and  lucerne. 

This  compost  applied  in  the  winter  is  valuable,  not  only  account  of  the  manure, 
but  especially  for  the  mulch  that  is  given  to  the  young  grass,  protecting  it  from 
the  severity  of  the  winter,  and  the  intense  heat  of  summer.  Indeed,  if  the  land  be 
sufficiently  rich  to  cause  a  full  stand  of  grass,  this  subsequent  top-dressing  is  really 
more  valuable  than  if  the  manure  had  been  incorporated  with  the  soil  at  the  time 
of  sowing.     This  top  dressing  should  be  applied  only  in  dry  weather. 

We  have  given  but  an  imperfect  outline  of  the  "  Manual  for  the  Cultivation  of 
the  Grasses,"  but  we  trust  it  will  serve  to  call  renewed  attention  to  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats,  aud  increase  the  circulation  of  the  work,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
immense  benefit  to  the  South.  If  he  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
but  one  grew  before  is  greater  than  he  who  conquers  an  empire,  what  honors  are 
not  due  to  those  who  are  laboring  to  turn  our  sedgey  old  fields  into  clover  patches, 
and  permanent  meadows  of  Orchard  grass  and  Timothy. 


Timely  Farm  and  Plantation  Topics. 


Shall  it  he  "  All  Cotton"  this  Year? 

Any  remonstrance  against  exclasive  cotton  planting  would  now  come  too  late, 
and  it  is  useless  to  remonstrate  at  any  time.  "  Cotton  on  the  Brain "  is  not  a 
curable  disease.  All  that  one  can  do  is  to  wait  till  those  who  have  contracted  it 
shall  have  died  off,  giving  place  to  more  sensible  men  and  a  more  rational  agri- 
culture We  presume  as  much  cotton  will  be  planted  as  the  labor  and  means  at 
command  will  permit.  Well,  whatever  you  do  let  it  be  well  done,  so  as  to  secure, 
if  possible,  a  perfect  stand  without  replanting.  Mellow  beds  and  even  rows  are 
essential  to  good  cultivation.  A  fine-toothed  harrow  is  an  excellent  thing  to  run 
over  the  tops  of  beds.  It  may  have  a  cross-bar  behind  the  middle  with  a  trian- 
gular piece  of  wood  attached,  point  down,  to  make  a  clean,  even  trench  for  the 
seed.  This  facilitates  the  first  working  very  greatly.  Never  tolerate  zigzag  rows 
in  your  fields,  whether  of  corn,  cotton,  or  potatoes. 

Root-Pruning  for  Corn  and  Cotton. 
It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  farmers  that  root-pruning  is  a  good  thing 
for  their  annual  crops.  It  is  true  they  do  not  put  it  in  exactly  this  form,  but  they 
plough  deeply  aud  closely,  and  cut  off  a  large  proportion  of  the  roots  of  their 
cotton  and  corn,  especially  the  latter,  every  time.  When  the  soil  is  moist,  these 
roots  are  quickly  reproduced,  but  there  must  be  in  the  mean  time  a  loss  of  vigor 
in  the  plant.  In  dry  weather  the  effect  is  often  disastrous,  the  plants  immediately 
"  firing,"  and  all  hope  of  a  good  crop  being  cut  off.     In  the  first  working  of  corn, 
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however,  run  close  to  the  row,  and  if  the  land  requires  it  you  may  run  deep,  and 
if  the  corn  be  as  young  as  it  should  be,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  breaking  the 
roots.  All  after-workings  should  be  shallow.  In  some  cases,  a  cultivator  with 
the  front  tooth  out,  and  the  frame  so  contracted  as  to  bring  the  first  two  side  teeth 
close  to  the  corn,  may  be  used  with  advantage  for  the  first  working,  double  team 
straddling  the  row  and  working  both  sides  at  once. 

Shall  we  "Bar  off"  our  Cotton f 
When  cotton  is  well  up  it  must  be  worked.  We  must  "  run  around  "  it,  as  the 
term  is.  Some  do  this  with  a  turning  plough,  running  the  bar  close  to  the  cotton, 
while  others  use  a  scooter  or  sweep.  Is  the  deep,  close  siding,  as  done  by  the 
turning  plough,  necessary  or  desirable  ?  This  depends  upon  the  nature  and  condi- 
tion of  the  soil.  Where  the  land  is  heavy  and  the  beds  have  compacted  by  beat- 
ing rains,  we  think  the  barring  off  a  useful  and  very  important  process  ;  but  on 
light,  loose  soils  and  where  the  beds  were  freshly  made  at  the  time  of  planting, 
close,  deep  siding  with  any  implement,  is  worse  than  useless. 

Sints  on  the  Culture  of  Sweet  Potatoes. 
A  good  sandy  or  loamy  soil  and  a  plenty  of  manure  are  the  grand  requisites  for 
the  sweet  potato  crop.  To  manure  the  laud,  nothing  is  better  than  the  good  old 
plan  of  "  cow  penning,"  but  when  this  be  not  practicable,  well  rotted  stable 
manure,  rotton  chips,  yard  scrapings,  ashes,  leaf  mold  and  superphosphate  of 
lime  will  none  of  them  come  amiss.  Make  broad  and  rather  flat  beds,  rather  than 
high  and  sharp  ones  ;  and  this  should  be  done  only  so  soon  and  so  far  as  you 
have  "  draws  "  ready  to  plant.  The  "  draws  "  should  be  carefully  taken — the 
roots  dipped  in  a  thick  batter,  made  with  woods  earth,  ashes  and  fresh  cow-dung, 
equal  parts,  stirred  into  water,  and  the  plants  set  with  a  "  dibble  "  or  other  stick, 
about  £fteen  or  eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  row. 

Ten  Tons  of  Bermuda  Grass  Say  to  the  Acre. 

"  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,"  and  nobody  will  call  in  question  the  veracity 
•of  Mr.  Howard ;  but  notwithstanding  these  facts,  we  think  the  impression  made  by 
the  first  part  of  the  paper  on  "  A  Visit  to  the  Vicinity  of  Charleston,"  in  this 
number,  will  be  that  there  has  been  a  very  great  mistake  made  by  somebody. 
This  would  certainly  be  our  impression,  did  we  not  personally  know  something  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Ten  tons  of  Bermuda  o-rass  (weighed  in  the  sreen 
state)  to  say  nothing  of  well  dried  hay,  could  hardly  stand  on  an  acre  of  ground, 
at  one  time ;  but  when  it  is  understood  that  four  cuttings  were  made  during  the 
season,  the  seemiug  impossibility  vanishes,  though  the  case  is  still  a  sufiicieutly 
remarkable  one.  An  average  of  two  and  a  half  tons  per  acre,  at  a  cutting,  though 
an  extraordinary  yield  is,  as  the  facts  show,  not  an  impossible  one. 

Not  Ashamed  to   Work. 

It  is  related  of  Scipio  Africauus  that  after  his  great  victories  in  the  field  of  war, 
he  took  up  the  spade  in  the  field  of  Agriculture  and  ''  ditched  land  ;"  and  he  was 
not  a  "  nigger,"  but  a  white  man,  and  a  great  man,  as  those  who  are  ashamed  to 
work  are  not. 

No.  7  Vol  6.  26  •  . 
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How  TO  Plant  the  Chufa. — A  correspoudent  of  the  Farmer's  Vindicator, 
Avho  has  had  experience  with  the  Spanish  Chufa,  gives  the  following  directions  for 
its  cultivation  : 

Prepare  low  beds  two  and  one-half  to  three  feet  apart ;  open  on  the  bed  with 
small  scooter  ;  cover  with  one  furrow  and  leave  it,  or  two  furrows  and  knock  oif 
with  board  as  they  begin  to  sprout.  Drop  one  nut  one  and  one  half  to  two  feet 
apart  in  the  drill,  closer  as  the  land  is  poorer,  further  apart  if  richer.  Before 
planting,  soak  nuts  in  water  until  they  are  filled  out,  say  three  or  four  days.  Keep 
clean  with  any  plow  you  wish,  only  do  not  plow  deep  after  first  plowing.  It  is  a 
shallow  rooted  plant  resembling  the  dreaded  "  Nut  Grass  "  very  much,  when  it  is 
young.  After  coming  up  it  will  commence  sending  up  new  shoots  all  round  and 
very  close  to  the  parent  stem  until,  in  good  land,  the  bunches  are  sometimes  from 
one  to  two  feet  across,  with  the  nuts  near  the  surface,  and  just  at  the  lower  end  of 
each  shoot.  The  plant  grows  from  one  to  two  feet  high.  I  usually  gather  just 
after  frost ;  the  nuts  will  then  come  up  with  the  tops.  Put  the  nuts  away  in  dry 
place,  and  keep  spread  until  well  dried,  and  they  are  easily  kept.  They  are  diffi- 
cult to  gather,  hence  high  price  for  seed,  as  we  rarely  gather  more  than  enough  for 
seed.  The  hog  is  the  proper  one  to  gather.  They  keep  souud  in  the  ground  until 
they  sprout  in  the  spring.  They  yield  a  great  quantity  of  food  for  hogs,  upon 
which  they  thrive.     It  hardens  meat,  like  corn. 

Salt  and  Charcoal  for  Sheep. — The  necessity  for  giving  salt  to  sheep  and 
cattle  is  well  understood.  It  is  highly  beneficial,  in  the  case  of  sheep  at  least,  to 
mix  pulverized  charcoal  with  it.  An  exchange  (we  do  not  know  with  whom  the 
paragraph  originated)  has  the  following  : 

Salt  acts  healthily  on  the  blood.  Charcoal  strengthens  and  heals  the  mucous 
membrane  throughout  the  alimentary  canal,  and  increases  the  power  of  the  diges- 
tive organs,  healing  any  unhealthy  condition  existing  there.  It  prevents  worms 
generating  in  the  stomach,  etc. ;  it  absorbs  the  putrescent  gas  by  which  worois  are 
generated,  and  they  subsequently  die.  The  free  use  of  charcoal  and  salt  will  con- 
tribute to  protect  cattle  from  epidemics,  and  will  counteract  the  efiects  of  putre- 
scent or  septic  water.  Many  farmers  have,  doubtless,  noticed  that  cattle  and  sheep  _ 
are  remarkably  healthy  when  running  among  the  charred  stumps  and  logs  in 
recently  burned-off  fields.  We  have  known  a  flock  of  sheep,  poor  in  flesh,  to 
irapi-ove  to  that  extent  when  })ermitted  to  run  among  charred  logs  for  a  few  weeks, 
that  they  would  bring  double  their  former  value.  The  good  eftect  is  not  perhaps 
so  marked  with  cattle,  but  is  always  advantageous  to  the  health  and  prosperity  of 
the  animal. 

Experience  with  Gas  Lime. — In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  a  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Tribune  gives  his  experience  with  gas  lime  on  Irish  potatoes.  He 
says  : 

Last  Spring  I  concluded  to  sow  wheat  on  a  field,  and  seed  it  down.  Before 
doing  so  I  spread  a  light  coating  of  gas  lime  on  the  poorest  part  of  it,  to  test  its 
value  as  a  fertilizer  for  wheat.  After  plowing  the  field  I  changed  my  mind  and 
planted  potatoes.  The  potatoes  on  this  part  of  the  field  were  large  and  very  nice, 
free  from  all  defects.  I  weighed  one  Early  Ro.-;e  that  weighed  one  and  one-half 
pounds,  and  there  were  many  nearly  if  not  quite  us  large  as  this.  I  took  the  large 
one  home  and  had  it  cooked  whole,  and  I  never  ate  a  better  potato.  The  portion 
of  the  field  not  limed  did  very  poorly — small,  worm-eaLeu,  rough  and  scraggy. 
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My  garden  in  the  city,  which  had  not  been  manured  for  three  years  previous,  pro- 
duced very  poor  potatoes — being  small,  worm-eaten,  rough  and  scraggy.  Last 
Spring  I  gave  it  a  coat  of  gas  lime,  and  planted  Early  Rose.  Result — splendid 
potatoes,  free  from  all  defects,  foliage  perfect. 

Home-made  Silk  Stockings. — The  editor  of  the  Florida  Agriculturist  has 
been  shown  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  made  some  years  ago  by  a  lady  who  lived  near 
St.  Augustine,  from  silk  raised  by  herself     The  editor  says : 

Having  a  number  of  mulberry  trees  on  her  premises,  she  procured  some  silk  worm 
eggs.  She  attended  to  them  herself  spun  the  silk,  and  knitted  the  stockings  ;  she 
then  sent  them  North  and  had  them  dyed.  The  gentlemen  who  has  them  does  not 
like  his  name  to  appear  in  print,  but  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  happy  to  show  them 
to  any  one  applying  at  our  office.  We  hope  to  see  the  day  when  every  farmer's 
wife  and  daughters  will  turn  their  attention  to  this  easy  and  lucrative  business.  It 
is  in  the  power  of  these  to  make  a  considerable  addition  to  the  comfort  of  their 
homes  \fy  attending  to  it.  In  former  articles  we  gave  instructions  as  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  silk  worm,  and  the  course  to  be  pursued.  Several  people  in  this 
city  were  -uccessful  last  year  with  the  silk  worm. 

Carolina  Rice  in  India. — An  official  report  of  a  highly  successful  experi- 
ment in  cultivating  Carolina  rice  in  India  is  published.  The  experiment  was  made 
in  Punjab,  on  canal-irrigated  land.  The  yield  was  two  hundred  fold.  The  experi- 
menter states  : 

The  grain  of  the  Carolina  rice  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  India  rice,  and, 
on  boiling  the  two  together,  it  was  found  that  the  former  was  done  sooner,  was  much 
larger,  of  a  whiter  color,  and  possessed  a  sweeter  flavor.  The  plant  of  the  Caro- 
lina rice  is  equal  to  that  of  good  India  wheat,  but  stronger,  not  being'  liable  to  be 
thrown  down  b}'  a  strong  wind  or  rain. 

The  Au.stralian  Luster  Sheep. — According  to  the  Paoific  Rural  Press,  a 
fleece  from  a  Luster  sheep,  a  new  breed  produced  in  South  Australia,  attracted  atten- 
tion at  a  recent  fair  in  Bremen  : 

The  wool  was  remarkablv  fine,  of  silken  sheen  and  softness,  and  of  unusual 
length — over  five  inches — and  of  snowy  whiteness.  It  was  the  opinion  of  all  who 
examined  it  that  cloth  made  of  it  would  prove  of  superior  quality.  This  wool  was 
cut  from  a  yearling  ram  of  the  new  variety  called  Luster,  the  result  of  in,  and  in 
breeding  of  Negretti  sheep  with  Lecester  or  Lincolns.  The  number  of  generations 
is  not  stated.  But  in  softening  the  long  and  hitherto  harsh  wool  of  the  Lincolns, 
retaining  the  fine  gloss  which  makes  this  kind  of  wool  so  valuable  in  the  manu- 
facture of  alpacas  and  other  stuffs,  a  great  desideratum  seems  to  have  been  reached. 

The  India  Rubber  Tree  In  California. — A  correspondent  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Agriculturist,  writing  from  San  Diego,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  says : 

The  India  Rubber  trees  grow  as  easily  and  well  in  California  as  the  blue  gum 
and  pepper  trees.  Here  are  the  statistics  of  one  grown  at  Capt.  Wilcox's  town, 
residence  in  San  Diego  :  Age,  two  years  ;  height,  seven  feet  eight  inches  ;  circum- 
ference, five  inches.  It  has  been  in  the  garden  twenty  mouths,  during  which  time 
it  has  grown  seven  feet. 


China  Berries  as  a  Fertilizer. — Last  year  a  planter  in  Georgia  tested  the 
China  berry  as  manure  for  corn,  in  comparison  with  cotton  seed,  which  he  sowed 
in  rows  alternately.  The  yield  of  the  rows  planted  with  the  China  berry  was  fifteen 
per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  cotton  seed. 


\ 
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Flo^ver  Gardening  for  Ladies. 


[See  Frontispiece.'] 
All  Southern  ladies  love  flowers  and  delight  to  talk  of  the  garden  and  green- 
house, or  of  their  pet  window  plants.  It  would  be  well  for  them  if  they  could 
oftener  be  induced  to  show  their  faith  (or  their  love)  by  their  works — by  a  little 
more  active  exercise  with  the  light  garden  rake,  hoe,  and  trowel,  among  the 
blooming  beds  and  borders.  There  is  health  in  such  exercise,  for  body  and  mind 
alike.  In  the  fresh  air  is  oxygen  for  the  blood,  in  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  the 
flowers,  joy  for  the  heart,  and  lessons  of  wisdom  for  the  mind.  Visit  the  roses 
while  their  blushing  petals  are  wet  with  the  pearly  dew,  and  question  them  as  to 
where  they  get  their  lovely  complexions.  The  cosmetic  you  seek  for  your  own 
■  cheeks  may,  no  doubt,  be  found  in  the  same  place. 


Cherries.—Belle  Magnifique  and  Kirtland's  Morello. 


Belle  Magnifique. 

In  the  lower  and  middle  regions  of  the  Cotton  States,  the  cherry  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  very  uncertain  crop,  and  is  seldom  planted.     We  have  seen  a  few  trees, 
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however,  in  particularly  favorable  situations  which  have  given  tolerably  satis- 
factory results.  In  the  more  northern  parts  of  these  States  some  varieties  succeed 
well,  and  should  be  more  generally  planted. 


Kirtland's  Morello. 
Among  the  Heart  and  Bigarreau  varieties,  we  can  recommend  Coe's  Transpa- 
rent, Governor  Wood,  Black  Tartarian,  Downer's  Late  Red,  and  Yellow  Amber. 
Of  the  Duke  and  Morello  classes.  May  Duke,  Early  Richmond,  Belle  Magnifique 
and  Kirtland's  Morello  are  among  the  most  desirable.  Of  the  two  last  named, 
we  give  excellent  illustrations.  Belle  Magnifique  is  a  very  handsome  red  or  yel- 
lowish fruit,  of  large  or  above  medium  size,  and  of  a  mild  and  pleasant  acid  flavor. 
Kirtland's  Morello  is  considered  one  of  the  most  profitable  cherries  of  its  class  for 
the  West.  The  tree  is  vigorous  and  handsome,  and  the  fruit  fine  looking  and,  for 
a  Morello,  very  good.  It  has  not  been  generally  introduced  into  the  South,  but 
has  succeeded  finely  in  the  few  cases  in  which  a  trial  of  it  has  come  to  our 
knowledge. 

Fig  Growing  for  Profit. 

We  have  again  and  again  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fig  as  one  of 
our  most  promising  undeveloped  resources.     The  climate  of  the  Cotton  States,  and 
especially  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  regions,  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to 
this  fruit,  developing  its  good  qualities  in  all  their  perfection.     The  trees,  as  every 
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body  knows,  will  grow  almost  anywhere,  and  require  very  little  attention  after 
planting,  the  second  year,  from  which,  they  begin  to  produce  fruit.  That  we  can 
be  sure  of  at  least  one  good  crop  every  year,  and  often  two  other  smaller  ones,  is 
an  established  fact.  Two  or  three  trees  will  supply  all  family  requirements,  and 
as  everybody,  even  in  our  towns  and  cities,  has  these  two  or  three  trees,  there  is  no 
home  market  worth  mentioning.  What  can  we  do  with  more  ?  If  we  can  ship  them 
to  the  Northern  cities,  as  we  believe  is  now,  under  the  refrigerator  system,  entirely 
practicable,  an  immense  demand  would  soon  spring  up  there,  requiring  hundreds 
of  acres  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  Southern  shipping  ports,  like  Charleston  and 
Savannah,  to  supply.  So  luscious  a  fruit,  thrown  ripe  and  fresh  into  such  a 
market  as  New  York,  would  soon  become  a  popular  luxury  and  command  a  ready 
sale  and  good  prices.  It  would  doubtless  take  a  few  years  to  bring  it  fully  before 
the  public,  but  by  the  time  our  growers  could  be  able  to  supply  a  large  demand, 
that  demand  would  have  been  created.  The  experiment  of  shipping,  on  a  small 
scale,  should  be  tried  at  once — this  season — and  with  the  various  varieties,  to  ascer- 
tain which  are  bestadapted  to  the  purpose. 

Drying  figs  in  our  climate,  though  sometimes  measurably  successful,  in  a  small 
way,  has  not  proved  encouraging,  heretofore;  but  that  it  can  be  made  a  success  and 
a  source  of  immense  profit  to  the  country,  we  firmly  believe.  But  first,  we  need 
the  proper  varieties  of  figs,  and,  secondly,  suitable  drying  apparatus.  We  now  have 
in  the  country  the  true  Smyrna  fig  from  Asia  Minor,  which  is  of  a  dryer  texture 
than  those  we  have  hitherto  grown,  but  we  are  disposed  to  doubt  the  practicability 
of  drying  figs  of  any  kind  here,  in  the  open  air.  Our  atmosphere  is  too  moist, 
rains  are  too  frequent,  and  insects  too  numerous.  With  artificially  heated  air 
chambers,  all  these  difficulties  will  be  obviated  at  once,  and  no  doubt  several  of 
the  varieties  of  the  fig  now  in  general  cultivation  will  prove  well  adapted  to  arti- 
ficial drying. 

The  Alden  process  would  seem  to  be  better  adapted  to  our  wants  in  utilizing  the 
fig  crop  than  any  other,  but  doubtless  a  less  expensive  apparatus  might  be  made  to 
produce  satisfactory  results.  At  any  rate,  it  is  time  to  give  fig  growing  and  fig 
drying  a  careful  and  thorough  trial. 

Our  use  of  the  fig,  as  a  source  of  profit  need  not,  however,  be  confined  to  ship- 
ping in  the  fresh  state,  or  to  drying.  Figs  make  the  most  delicious  preserves  and 
the  best  of  pickles,  for  both  of  which  we  have  given  recipes  in  the  Rural  Caro- 
linian. 


Seasonable  Orchard  and  Garden  Notes. 


ABOUT  WATERING  POTTED  PLANTS. 

If  there  be  one  thing  more  than  another  in  floriculture  that  requires  experience, 
skill  and  good  judgment,  it  is  watering  plants.  No  rules  that  can  be  given, 
except  very  general  ones,  are  of  much  avail.  But  plants  in  pots  must  be  watered, 
and  those  who  have  charge  of  them  must  study  the  habits  of  each  species,  and  the 
various  other  conditions  which  should  modify  the  treatment,  and  learn,  each  for 
himself,  when  to  give,  and  when  to  withhold  the  life  preserving  liquid.    If  we  treat 
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all  our  plants  alike,  we  shall  be  sure  to  kill  some  of  them.  Some  species  require 
a  great  deal  of  water,  others  comparatively  little ;  aud  the  same  plant  needs  when 
in  rapid  growth  a  quantity  that  would  greatly  injure,  if  not  destroy  it,  when  in  a 
dormant  or  half  dormant  condition.  Plants  will  not  live  long  in  the  stagnant 
water  and  mud  of  a  badly  drained  pot.  What  they  Avant  is  moist  earth,  sufficiently 
loose  to  allow  water  and  air  to  pass  through  it.  It  is  not  water,  as  water,  that  the  • 
roots  need,  but  vapor  or  moist  air,  bearing  the  elements  of  nutrition  in  solution. 
We  give  them  water  in  order  that  this  air,  or  the  fertilizing  gases,  circulating  in  the 
soil,  may  always  be  moist. 

DRYING  FRUIT  FOR  MARKET. 

We  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  practicability  of  drying  figs  by  means  of  artifi- 
cial heat.  With  a  home  constructed  kiln,  or  some  more  or  less  expensive  apparatus, 
apples,  peaches,  plums,  blackberries,  and  other  fruits,  can  be  so  dried  that  they  will 
always  be  saleable  at  remunerative  prices,  aud  in  many  cases  can  be  made  to  add 
considerably  to  the  family  income,  without  drawing  at  all  on  the  labor  set  apart 
for  the  cotton  field  aud  the  cultivation  of  the  other  farm  crops.  Any  small  home 
industry  that  we  can  introduce  will  prove  doubly  beneficial  to  the  South.  It  will 
furnish  employment  for  women  and  children,  who  would  otherwise  be  idle,  and 
thus  encourage  industrious  habits,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  give  substantial 
aid  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  There  are  good  patented  apparatuses 
for  drying  fruit,  which  can  be  purchased  at  from  $150  to  S300,  which  dry  all  kinds 
of  fruit  very  handsomely  aud  well.  See  also  the  various  modes  of  drying  fruit 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Rural  Carolinian — June 
number,  p.  497. 

WHAT  IS  THE  "  BONNET  SQUASH  ?  " 

We  do  not  ask  this  question  for  the  purpose  of  answering  it,  for  we  are  not  sure 
we  can  name  the  singular  vegetable  alluded  to,  in  the  technical  language  of  botany, 
though  we  have  always  supposed  it  to  be  Cucurbita  leucantha,  and  have  let  it  pass 
without  any  particular  examination.  Our  friend  of  the  Mobile  Register  confounds 
it,  and  by  quoting  the  Rural  Carolinian,  seems  to  make  us  confound  it,  with  the 
papanjay,  or  Sponge  cucumbei*,  (Cueumis  acutangulus,)  a  different  plant,  the  fruit  of 
which,  however,  has  similar  properties.  What  is  known  here  as  the  Bonnet  Squash 
or  Bonnet  Gourd,  produces  a  large,  irregularly  cylindrical  or  club  shaped  fruit, 
sometimes  from  two  to  three  feet  or  more  in  length,  and  when  ripe,  has  the  same 
tough,  fibrous  interior  as  characterizes  that  of  the  Sponge  cucumber.  The  seeds 
of  the  latter  are  black,  rough  and  irregular,  while  those  of  the  former  are  black, 
smooth  and  regular.     Both  have  bright  yellow  flowers. 

THE  IMPROVED  CATALPA  OF  MR.  TEAS. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  for  seeds  of  this  new  and  strongly  marked  variety 
of  the  Catalpa.  It  is  said  to  be  a  great  bloomer  and  very  beautiful.  The  pods 
and  seeds  are  very  large,  some  of  the  former  being  six  inches  long  and  are  one 
and  one-half  inches  wide.  It  is  not,  we  think,  a  new  species,  (we  have  not,  how- 
ever, seen  it  growing)   as  some  seem  to  infer,  but,  as  we  have  characterized  it,  a 
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strongly  marked  variety.  From  the  same  friend  we  have  seeds  of  wliat  is  called 
the  "  Utah  Catalpa,"  but  which  is  really  Chilopsis  linearii.  We  shall  look  with 
interest  for  the  results  of  our  plantings  of  both  kinds  of  seed. 


Miscellaneous  Slips  and  Cuttings. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press  describes  a  method  of  making  clieap  boxes  for  phauts, 
of  which  some  nurserymen  are  availing  themselves.  They  are  formed  by  simply 
folding  a  scored  pieced  of  board  so  as  to  form  a  box  with  four  sides,  the  ends  lap- 
ping, and  requiring  nothing  but  a  string  tied  about  it  to  constitute  a  box  sufficiently 
strong  for  nursery  purposes.  Wheu  the  plant  is  to  be  transferred  from  this  to  a 
larger  box,  or  to  the  garden,  by  simply  cutting  the  string  and  unfolding  the  sides, 
the  plant  is  disengaged  without  disturbing  the  earth  by  sliding.  The  scored  pieces 
are  about  a  foot  in  width,  and  long  enough  to  form  a  box  four  by  four  inches. 
This  is  to  be  cut  into  three  sections,  each  being  four  inches  square,  though  the 
size,  of  course,  can  be  varied  ;  and  being  only  the  thickness  of  the  common  straw- 
berry box  they  can  easily  be  cut  into  sections  with  a  pocket  knife.  The  factory 
furnishes  these  boards,  scored  and  ready  for  folding,  at  one  cent  each.  Thus  the 
purchaser  has  the  material  for  three  boxes  at  the  cost  of  one  cent ;  and  in  a  condi- 
tion as  convenient  for  transportation  as  a  package  of  pasteboard. 

The  Persimmon  does  not  receive  the  attention  it  deserves  in  this  country 

the  reason  being,  we  suppose,  because  we  did  not  get  it  from  some  foreign  country. 
In  Europe  they  appreciate  it,  and  are  taking  great  pains  to  improve  its  size  and 
quality.  The  Revue  Horticole  illustrates  and  describes  a  recent  acquisition,  called 
by  M.  Carriere,  Diospyros  Mazeli,  and  said  to  produce  fruit  as  large  as  an  ordinary 
smooth  tomato,  and  of  much  the  same  form.  General  Capron  has  sent  to  Cali- 
fornia, seeds  of  the  Japanese  Persimmon,  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  fruits 
known  in  the  country  where  it  originated. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  Farmer  calls  attention  to  the  effects  of  trans- 
planting on  certain  kinds  of  vegetables  and  other  plants,  and  thinks  the  philosophy 
of  the  thing  should  be  looked  into.  Lettuce,  cabbage,  and  celery,  are,  he  says, 
especially  benefitted  by  one  or  two  removals  when  young.  It  is,  he  declares, 
liardly  possible  to  have  the  largest  and  finest  heads  of  lettuce,  if  the  plants  are 
allowed  to  grow  without  transplautiug,  even  though  otherwise  well  cultivated. 
Florists  also  find  it  of  benefit  to  the  form  and  flowering  of  many  plants. 

^A  New  York  horticulturist  sells  Baldwin  a])ples  at  ten  dollars  a  barrel. 

He  takes  a  slip  of  paper  and  cuts  children's  names ;  then  places  the  paper  around 
the  apples  when  they  begiu  to  color,  and  inia  week  or  two,  Mamie,  Jamie,  Johnnie, 
or  Susie  appears  on  the  apples  in  large  red  letters.  These  picked  and  barrelled 
by  themselves,  bring  fancy  prices. 

To  secure  fine  specimeus  of  fruit,  a  French  horticulturist,  perceiving  that 

whenever  a  fruit — a  pear,  for  instance — rests  upon  some  branch  or  other  sup|)ort 
beneath  it,  that  the  fruit  always  grows  to  a  large  size,  gives  the  selected  fruits  tlie 
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necessary  artificial  support.     Tliis  permits  the  sap  vessels  of  them  to  remain  open, 
and  the  fruit  receives  abundant  nourishment. 

To  revive  wilted  cuttings,  Hearth  and  Home  says :  Mix  three  or  four 


drops  of  spirits  of  camphor  with  an  ounce  of  water,  and  keep  their  stems  in  this 
fluid  for  half  a  day  or  more,  in  a  dark  place,  till  they  have  entirely  recovered. 
Camphor  water  will  also  cause  seeds  soaked  in  it  to  germinate  more  quickly,  and 
in  some  cases  restore  vitality  to  those  which  have  lost  it  by  long  keeping. 


Horticultural  Hints  for  April. 


As  there  is  now  little  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  frost,  except,  perhaps,  in 
the  most  northern  belt  of  the  Southern  country,  all  the  tender  species  of  vegetables 
and  flowers  may  be  planted  with  safety,  during  the  month.  If  snap  beans  have 
not  been  planted,  put  them  in  at  once,  and  where  plantings  have  already  been 
made,  more  should  be  planted  to  keep  up  the  succession.  They  should  be  planted, 
about  once  in  two  weeks  during  the  season.  Beets  and  carrots  may  still  be  planted 
if  more  be  needed  than  were  got  in  last  month.  It  will  still  do  to  plant  lettuce  in 
the  upper  country,  but  here  it  will  seldom  succeed.  Perpignau  is  a  good  variety 
for  late  planting.  Mango  and  tanyah  may  still  be  planted,  though  they  ought  to 
have  been  put  in  last  month. 

-So  soon  as  settled  warm  weather  can  be  relied  on,  plant  Sieva  beans,  or, 


if  preferred,  large  Lima.  The  former  are  better  suited  to  our  climate,  and  more 
productive  than  the  latter,  but  perhaps  not  quite  equal  to  them  in  quality.  It  is 
best  to  have  the  ground  prepared  somewhat  in  advance,  and  the  poles  set  before 
planting.  The  ground  can  hardly  be  made  too  rich,  provided  the  manure  be 
deeply  dug  in  and  well  distributed  and  mixed  with  the  soil.  The  soil  must  be  very 
deep,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  able  to  withstand  the  drought.  The  dwarfing 
system,  several  times  heretofore  referred  to  in  these  pages,  is  a  good  one  where  poles 
are  not  easily  obtained,  as  in  cities  and  towns. 

-Fresh,  heating  manures  must  not  now  be  applied  to  the  garden.     If  well 


rotted  composts  are  lacking,  use  guano  or  a  good  superphosphate,  putting  half  the 
quantity  to  be  used  in  the  hill  or  trench  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  reserving 
the  rest  for  top  dressings.  Weeds  grow  very  rapidly  now,  and  unless  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  kept  moving,  we  shall  soon  have  an  extra  and  very  unprofitable  crop 
to  attend  to.  Grass  and  weeds,  if  taken  in  time,  are  easily  and  rapidly  killed  with 
an  iron-toothed  rake  or  the  prong  hoe, 

Celery,  if  not  sowed  last  month,  should  now  be  got  in.     Choose  a  cool, 

moist,  shady  spot,  (but  not  under  trees),  scatter  the  seed  on  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
which  should  be  very  fine,  press  them  in  with  the  back  of  the  hoe  or  trowel,  and 
water  if  the  soil  be  dry.  T^^e  north  or  east  side  of  a  tight  fence  is  a  good  place. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle,  pick  them  out,  keeping  them 
still  on  partially  shaded  ground. 
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Full  crops  of  okra,  squash  and  melon  should  be  planted,  and  tomato, 


pepper  and  egg-plant  transplanted  into  the  open  ground.  Another  planting  of 
sugar  corn  may  be  made,  also  common  corn,  which  withstands  the  worm  better. 
In  the  upper  country  cabbage  plants  may  still  be  set  out  with  advantage,  provided 
the  soil  be  rich,  deep  and  moist.  Green  glazed  is  best,  where  worms  are  trouble- 
some. 

Flower  seeds  often  fail  when  planted  in  February  and  March  from  cold 

and  excess  of  moisture  in  the  soil.  In  such  cases  replant  in  the  early  part  of  this 
montii,  watering  and  shading  if  necessary.  Lily  and  gladiolus  bulbs  and  dahlia 
roots  may  also  still  be  put  out  for  late  blooming. 

Grape  vines  will  throw  out  extra  shoots  and  suckers,  which  should  be 

rubbed  off  at  once.  Young  peach  trees  should  be  looked  after  for  the  same  purpose. 
Mulch  newly  plauted  trees  and  vines  to  keep  the  ground  moist  about  the  roots. 
This  is  better  than  watering. 

Strawberry  beds   must  be  kept  free  from  runners,  if  you    desire  fruit 

rather  than  increase  of  plants.  It  is  better  to  cut  than  to  pull  them  off.  Mulch 
and  water  the  plants,  if  a  long  bearing  season  be  desired. 


Suggestions  for  the   Good  of  the  People. 
The  Scape-Goat  of  the  Southern  Planter. 


Since  the  time  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  scapegoats  have  always  been  in  demand 
and  are  generally  found  when  wanted.  We  don't  like  to  carry  the  burdens  of  our 
own  sins  and  short  comings.  Some  broader  shoulders  must  be  made  to  "  tote  "  the 
irksome  load. 

If  "  farming  don't  pay  ;  "  if  the  cotton  crop  be  too  large  and  prices  too  low,  or  if 
the  yield  be  too  small  to  meet  the  expense  of  making  it ;  if  the  corn  "  fires  "  and 
the  potatoes  are  few  and  small,  w'hat  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble  ?  Kot  bad  man- 
agement and  lack  of  economy,  not  want  of  manure  and  rational  cultivation,  but 
"  unreliable  negro  labor." 

If  we  are  slow  to  adopt  improved  systems  of  cultivation  and  labor  saving  im- 
plements, and  to  diversify  our  industry  by  means  of  the  small  grains,  the  grasses, 
cattle  and  sheep  ;  if  we  allow  our  fences  to  rot  down  unrepaired,  our  farm  buildings 
to  become  dilapidated,  and  our  implements  to  lie  in  the  fence  corners  exposed  to  the 
weather,  who  is  to  blame?  The  semi-barbarous,  lazy,  thriftless  freedmen,  of 
course.  He  will  not  learn  new  ways ;  he  can't  be  made  to  use  improved  imple- 
ments ;  he  will  not  take  care  of  his  employer's  property.  "  Unreliable  negro 
labor ! " 

Here  is  our  scape-goat ;  and  never  did  the  poor  quaiimped  on  whom  the  lot  fell, 
in  Old  Testament  times,  to  bear  the  sins  of  the  people  into  the  wilderness,  carry  a 
heavier  load. 
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Debt,  liens,  twenty  per  cent,  interest,  buying  at  retail  and  at  the  liigbest  credit 
prices,  and  selling  at  wholesale  and  at  the  lowest  prices,  wastefulness,  indolence, 
unbusiness-like  management  and  poor,  behind-the-age  farming — oh  no  !  Unreli- 
able ne^ro  labor.     That  is  what  is  the  matter ! 

Well,  we  are  not  blind  to  the  vices  and  faults  of  the  negro,  nor  do  we  forget 
that  his  opportunities  for  improvement  have  not  been  the  best,  nor  the  influences 
which  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  since  the  war,  the  most  favorable; 
but  let  us  do  him  justice.  He  has  his  virtues  as  well  as  his  vices,  and  we  must 
strive  to  draw  out  and  strengthen  his  good  qualities  for  our  own  benefit,  as  well 
as  his  own. 

Negro  labor  is  unreliable,  as  it  is  too  generally  managed.  It  is  doubtless  more 
so  in  some  parts  of  the  country  than  in  others,  but  let  those  who  are  asciibiug  to 
it  all  their  woes,  pause  and  ask  themselves  how  it  happens  that  some  planters  and 
farmers  are  prospering — making  money  every  year  with  this  same  negro  labor,  and 
finding  it  in  every  way  as  satisfactory  as  labor  is  fouud  anywhere. 

We  have  cases  now  in  mind  of  cotton  planters,  rice  planters  and  truck  farmers, 
who  are  making  use  of  this  labor  profitably  and  pleasantly,  and  desiring  no  change. 
If  Mr.  Brown  finds  negro  labor  efficient  and  makes  it  profitable,  why  can  not  his 
neighbor,  Mr.  Jones?  Depend  upon  it,  the  trouble  is,  in  part  at  least,  with  Jones 
himself  "  There  's  more  in  the  man  than  in  the  land,"  and  there  is  more  in  the 
employer  than  in  the  laborer.  Some  employers  are  "  unreliable,"  and  such  are 
pretty  sure  to  have  unreliable  labor  ;  so,  inefficieut  employers  will  inevitably  find 
their  laborers,  whether  white  or  black,  inefficient,  and  lazy  ones  will  be  swindled 
out  of  the  wages  paid,  by  still  lazier  hands. 

Our  present  negro  labor  is  by  no  means  the  best  imaginable  labor,  but  it  is  the 
best  we  can  get,  and  we  shall  never  have  any  better  till  we  make  it  out  of  the 
materials  before  us.  White  labor  we  are  not  likely  to  get,  to  any  great  extent, 
and  when,  we  do  get  it,  we  shall  find  it  fully  as  unreliable  as  the  labor  we  have. 
Those  who  find  the  one  inefficient  will  find  the  other  not  less  so. 

When  we  shall,  by  concentrating  our  operations — making  one  acre  produce  as 
much  as  we  now  get  from  four — by  giving  more  attention  to  those  branches  of  hus- 
bandry which  require  less  labor,  and  by  stricter  methods  of  business,  and  a  closer 
personal  attention  to  our  affairs,  become  more  independent  of  the  laborer  ;  when 
we  shall  have  come  down  to  a  cash  basis,  however  small  ;  when  we  shall  have 
made  up  our  minds  to  put  our  own  hands  to  the  plough,  if  necessary,  and,  at  all 
events,  to  be  constantly  in  the  field  with  our  laborers  ;  when  we  shall  treat  them 
kindly  and  considerately,  manage  them  firmly,  and  pay  them  promptly  and  with 
cash,  we  shall  have  less  to  say  about  "  unreliable  negro  labor,"  and  shall  find  our- 
selves on  the  road  to  real  prosperity. 

It  was  our  intention  to  introduce  here  some  judicious  hints  on  the  management 
of  negro  labor,  from  the  pen  of  a  correspondent  of  the  American  Farmer,  but  this 
article  is  sufficiently  long  and  we  will  reserve  the  paper  in  question  for  another 
occasion. 
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Eucalyptus  Globulus. 


As  very  general  interest  has  been  excited  as  to  the  hardiness  of  this  Austi-alian 
tree,  and  its  adaptation  to  our  latitude,  I  give  the  results  of  my  experiment  during 
the  past  season. 

I  sowed  seeds  last  April,  which  were  rather  old  (perhaps  two  years  or  more),  and 
got  a  stand  of  a  dozen  or  more  plants.  The  soil  was  not  the  best,  but  they  made  a 
fair  growth,  and  by  autumn  had  attained  a  height  of  two  to  three  feet. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  I  removed  several  from  the  nursery  to  where  I 
wished  them  to  grow  permanently.  A  few  of  these  died  from  the  excessive 
drought  and  hot  weather  about  mid-summer ;  but  three  of  the  number  survive(^ 
and  there  were  also  a  few  left  in  the  nursery  row. 

Of  those  planted  out,  one  (the  smallest)  in  a  perfectly  exposed  place  has  been 
nipped  by  frost,  the  stem  probably  killed  to  the  ground.  The  largest,  also  in  an 
exposed  place,  has  been  partially  killed,  though  some  of  the  leaves  yet  retain  life  ; 
but  the  stem  an.d  limbs  are  green.  This  was  partly  protected  by  placing  an  empty 
barrel  with  the  head  knocked  out  over  the  plant,  and  the  space  Avithin  filled  with 
dead  leaves.  The  third,  planted  out  near  some  wild  orange  trees,  and  protected  by 
their  evergreen  foliage,  is  green  and  flourishing,  not  in  the  least  injured  so  far  as 
this  date  (first  week  in  March).  Those  left  in  the  nursery  row  have  had  their 
leaves  killed,  but  the  stems  look  alive. 

We  have  had  a  cold  and  very  wet  winter,  but  no  excessive  cold ;  the  thermometer 
not  having  fallen  below  about  20°  Farenheit;  so  they  have  not  been  subjected  to 
the  greatest  cold  we  are  liable  to  in  this  latitude. 

The  experiment  however  is  encouraging.  They  have  stood  their  first  winter 
tolerably  well,  and  may  be  expected  to  become  hardier  by  age.  I  am  inclined  to 
rank  them  with  the  fig,  pomegranate,  and  other  half  hardy  plants,  which  generally 
do  well  in  sheltered  places,  and  stand  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters.  South 
of  this,  and  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast,  they  will  be  hardy  enough  for  safe 
propagation. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  how  much  protection  is  afforded  to  tender 
vegetation  by  the  presence  of  hardy  evergreens,  either  as  hedges  to  screen  from 
cold  and  drying  winds,  or  by  their  overhanging  branches  to  arrest  excessive  radia- 
tion of  heat.  It  is  astonishing  sometimes  to  see  what  apparently  trifling  protection 
will  save  the  life  of  plants  which  are  sure  to  be  killed  in  more  open  and  exposed 
places.  A  few  dried  bushes  or  a  handful  of  leaves,  a  sheltered  fence  corner  or  the 
shade  of  a  large  tree,  will  often  suffice  to  carry  tender  plants  safely  through  the 
winter.  A  few  green  pine  boughs  set  upright  around  some  Eucalyptus  trees  in  two 
of  my  neighbors' gardens  have  effectually  saved  them  this  winter.  The  protection 
afforded  by  a  mass  of  evergreen  foliage  seems  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere 
screen,  or  what  would  be  aff'orded  by  an  overhanging  shed  or  dried  straw.  Perhaps 
the  living  leaves  may  modify  the  temperature  in  some  way  we  are  ignorant  of. 
Certain  it  is  that  many  half  hardy  plants  will  survive  the  severe  cold  of  winter 
when  thus  protected,  which  are  almost  invariably  killed  when  out  in  perfectly 
exposed  localities. 
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In  the  January  number  of  the  Gardener''s  Monthly  are  some  interesting  editorial 
notes  on  this  subject — interesting  and  instructive,  as  every  thing  from  Mr.  Meehan's 
pen  genei'ally  is.  He  is  speaking  of  the  beautiful  vegetation  which  now  clothes 
Chestnut  Hill,  near  Philadelphia,  wliere  twenty-five  years  ago  "  barely  a  tree  was 
found  over  its  surface,  except  wlier  ea  sheltered  inlet  or  so  kept  off  the  west 
winds" — "  a  high  and  bleak  spot,  some  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Delaware ;  and  with  a  valley  of  some  six  or  eight  miles  wide  in  front  and  around 
it,  particularly  exposed  to  bleak  north,  northeast  and  northwest  winds."  One  of 
the  first  settlers  here  was  Col.  Childs,  He  took  in  the  idea  of  shelter  for  his  trees 
at  once,  and  they  were  planted  almost  as  thick  as  they  could  stand  together,  and 
outside  of  these  were  placed  the  common  and  more  hardy  kinds.  Under  this 
treatment  hemlock,  spruces,  deodar  cedars,  abies,  hollies,  yews,  and  such  like,  whicK 
are  not  generally  considered  "  hardy"  in  that  latitude,  "  flourished  like  weeds, 
though  everybody's  exposed  trees  died  as  regularly  as  they  were  tested.  These 
formed  a  nucleus  around  which  others  grew,  and  today  Chestnut  Hill  is  the  most 
beautifully  clothed  with  arboreal  vegetation  of  any  suburb  in  the  world." 

Doubtless  by  using  this  kind  of  shelter  for  our  half  hardy,  and  even  many 
tender  plants,  we  could  extend  the  cultivation  of  many  things  which  are  now  con- 
fined to  a  lower  latitude.  The  olive,  the  lemon,  and  orange  now  find  their  safe 
northern  limits  about  and  below  Charleston.  With  the  protection  of  other  ever- 
greens they  could  probably  be  extended  upwards  to  our  middle  country.  I  have 
eight  or  ten  young  sour  oranges  (seedlings  of  last  spring)  growing  up  here,  and 
they  have  stood  our  winter  perfectly  well.  They  were  all  more  or  less  sheltered 
by  larger  evergreens. 

I  give  the  above  experiment  with  Eucalyptus  for  what  it  is  worth.  It  may  fur- 
nish some  hints  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  plant  out  largely.  To  those  who  are 
above  the  latitude  of  Charleston  I  would  advise  to  protect,  for  the  first  year  at 
least,  with  pine  boughs  or  some  evergreen  bushes.  The  growth  of  Eucalyptus  is 
so  rapid,  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  season  the  structure  is  rather  herbaceous  and 
succulent,  and  therefore  more  easily  affected  by  frost.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
season  they  become  more  woody  and  hardy.  This  is  the  case  with  many  of  our 
half  hardy  plants.  In  Florida  and  along  the  Gulf  coast  there  would  probably  be 
no  need  of  protection  at  all. 

Aiken,  S.  a  H.  W.  RAVENEL. 


Concrete,  Adobe  and  Pise  Houses. 


To  the  inquiry  made  in  the  Rural  of  February,  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Louisiana, 
"  can  a  substantial  house  be  built  of  brickbats  and  mortar,"  as  was  recommended 
by  me  previously  of  stones  and  mortar,  I  reply,  it  certainly  can.  If  the  frame  is 
made  of  plank,  distant  from  each  other  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  firmly 
braced  so  as  not  to  bulge,  and  this  frame  filled  to  the  height  of  one  foot  with 
brick  bats,  chunks  of  solid  wood,  or  any  hard  substance  not  easily  perishable,  and 
then  the  frame  be  filled  to  that  height   with   a  mortar   about   the   consistency   of 
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gruel,  made  from  fresh  lime,  in  twenty- four  hours,  if  the  weather  be  warm  and 
clear,  that  portion  of  the  wall  will  be  firm  enough  to  slip  up  the  planks,  and  next 
day  another  foot  of  the  wall  may  be  built.  The  solid  substances  are  not  to  be  laid 
in  with  any  regularity,  as,  for  instance,  bricks  are  laid  in  building  the  wall  of  a 
house,  but  thrown  in  belter  skelter,  so  that  the  interstices  may  be  filled  up  by  the 
permeating  mortar.     The  irregularities  of  the  bats  and  blocks  will  tie  the  wall. 

Such  a  wall  is  stronger  than  the  adobe  wall,  of  the  Mexicans,  or  the  pise  walls  of 
the  French,  and  yet  both  of  these  are  used  in  building  dwelling  houses.  Adobes 
are  simply  sunburnt  brick,  and  pise  is  nothing  more  than  perfectly  dry  clay. 

I  once  assisted  in  building  a  pise  potato  house  as  follows : 

Nine  pieces  of  four  by  six  inch,  heart  scantling,  with  tenon  on  one  end  to  receive 
the  plate,  were  sunk  two  feet  in  the  ground  and  leveled,  so  as  to  enclose  a  space 
fifteen  feet  square,  one  at  each  corner,  one  midway  between  the  corners,  except  on 
the  front  side,  where  two  were  placed  to  make  a  door.  The  wall  was  to  be  six 
inches  thick.  After  these  posts  were  firmly  set  in  the  ground,  inch  and  a  half 
planks,  twelve  inches  wide,  were  nailed  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  post  from 
one  door  jam  around  the  house  to  the  other.  Red  clay  that  had  been  dug  several 
days  and  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  in  the  sun,  was  hauled  and  thrown  into  this 
trough,  or  casing,  about  one  inch  deep  at  a  time,  and  firmly  and  solidly  rammed. 
As  soon  as  the  twelve  inch  trough  was  filled,  the  casing  of  inch  and  a  half  plank 
was  taken  off  and  raised  one^foot  higher  up  on  the  posts.  When  the  walls  were 
eio'ht  feet  high  the  plate  was  put  on  the  tenons,  the  rafters  were  fitted  and  allowed 
to  project  about  eighteen  inches  over  the  plate,  the  gables  were  weatherboarded, 
the  roof  was  put  on  with  two  feet  oak  boards,  the  door  was  hung,  and  the  house 
was  finished.  This  was  in  1852.  Six  years  after,  I  saw  the  house  in  perfect 
preservation.     It  's  fate  since  I  've  never  learned. 

To  build  a  pise  house  the  clay  must  be  perfectly  dry,  for  if  it  is  not,  evaporation 

takes  place  in  the  wall,  a  crack  follows,  and  disintegration  is  the  result.     Such  a 

^-house  built  on  a  rock  foundation  to  prevent  absorption  of  moisture  from   below, 

plastered   inside,   and   rough-cast  with   Roman   cement   outside,  would  last  for  a 

century. 

Oyster  shells  and  lime  mortar  make  a  wall  as  durable  as  adamant.  See  the 
concrete  walls  thus  constructed  in  and  around  Darien,  Georgia,  some  of  which 
have  probably  been  built  fifty  years  or  more. 

D.  WYATT  AIKEN. 


Swinging  off"— a  Chapter  of  Interrogatories. 


Are  you  going  to  burn  your  broom  grass  old  field  for  the  fiftieth  time  ?  Yes, 
there  are  the  ashes,  you  know.  Might  you  not  as  well  set  fire  to  your  house  and 
say,  "  I'll  make  a  crop  ofl*  the  ashes."  Do  you  "  chew  ?  "  Yes.  Well,  why  not 
take  a  pinch  of  snuff"  instead,  and  make  a  sneeze  of  it?  Isn't  the  good  the 
ashes  do  about  equivalent  to  a  sneeze,  even  if  the  wind  don't  whirl  them  away 
before  they  are  turned  under  ? 
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Your  •'  chew  "  lasts  some  time.  So  it  does,  aud  will  not  a  rank  growth  of  broom 
be  of  service  in  its  slow  decay,  at  the  same  time  making  your  "  tight  "  old  field 
porous  aud  light?  Can't  turn  it  under.  No,  you  can't  with  that  miserable  little 
apology  for  a  plough,  the  flopper,  which  you  have  hung  on  to  so  long.  You 
might  plough  forever,  and  you'd  never  drive  the  partridges  out  of  that  tall  grass 
with  it. 

How  many  tons  per  acre  are  annihilated  by  your  fire  ?  About  four,  more  or 
less.  AVell,  could  you  be  induced  to  rake  up,  say  for  twenty-five  acres,  one 
hundred  tons,  and  sneeze  it  away— burn  it  for  the  ashes  ?  Now  please  answer  this 
last  interrogatory.  Hadn't  you  better  get  a  plougli  and  make  your  field  look  as 
if  floored  with  sod  bottom  side  up?  Where  will  be  the  broom?  If  green,  'twill 
be  under,  to  feed  your  this  year's  crop.  If  dry,  lying  a  little  deeper  than  a  crop 
of  peas  will  root,  to  feed  the  next,  and  when  mixed  with  the  soil  above,  admitting 
the  recuperating  atmosphere  to  the  depth  at  which  it  was  buried. 

Orangeburg.  M.  L.  B. 

The  Sarraeenia  and  other  Insectivorous  Plants. 


I  was  pleased  to  read  a  notice  in  your  February  number,  headed  Insectivorous 
Plants,  stating  that  the  Sairacenia  Root  was  almost  a  specific  for  indigestion.  The 
natural  history  of  those  plants  is  quite  interesting,  and  as  some  of  your  readers 
may  desire  to  know  more  about  them,  I  add  a  few  items. 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Darwin  has  examined  them  very  closely,  and  found  that 
-when  a  fly  was  caught  it  was  dissolved  in  the  digestive  fluid  exactly  like  ordinary 
gastric  juice,  and  the  same  happened  with  a  piece  of  beef,  but  when  a  min- 
eral substance  was  placed  in  the  leaf,  there  was  no  contraction.  The  fine  hair  on 
the  leaf  closed  gently  on  a  piece  of  wet  chalk,  but  soon  opened  again  aud  rejected 
it.  The  experiments  also  proved  that  the  contraction  of  the  leaf  was  precisely 
similar  to  the  contraction  of  a  muscle,  so  that  it  is  not  only  proven  that  the  dio-es- 
tiou  of  the  plant  is  like  that  of  animals,  but  that  it  has  a  nervous  system,  and  in 
fact  forms  one  more  link  in  the  continuity  of  nature.  These  plants  are  furnished 
with  various  kinds  of  traps  or  snares,  for  the  unwary  insects  on  which  they  live. 

The  Sairaeeaia,  the  Nepenthes,  and  the  Cqyhalotus,  have  lids  which  shut  down 
upon  their  victims.  The  Darlingtonla  curls  its  leaf  around  them,  the  Plngulmla 
shuts  itself  up  and  curls  its  leaves,  the  Dionea  also  shuts  itself  upon  its  prey,  and 
the  Drosera  has  an  arrangement  of  fine  lines,  ending  with  little  knobs,  which  it 
throws  over  its  prey  and  secures  it. 

A  tincture  or  decoction  of  Sarraeenia  roots  is  a  popular  remedy,  in  the  country 
where  they  grow,  for  sick  headache,  and  physicians  in  the  Massachusetts  Alms 
House  have  used  them  with  decided  success  in  small  pox. 

JOS.  TUCKER. 

Among  the  Romans,  says  a  respectable  historian,  "  the  first  magistrates  and  the 
generals  of  the  armies  cultivated  their  fields,  and  threshed  their  grain  with  those 
hands  which  had  wielded  the  sword,  vanquished  the  enemy  and  supported  the 
State. 
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Table   Showing  the  Period   of  Reproduction  and  Gesta- 
tion in  Domestic    Animals. 
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High  Farming  in  Kngland  and  its  Results. 

At  the  monthly  Farmers'  Club  meeting  held  during  the  Smithfield  Show  week  in 
London,  the  Canada  Farmer  says,  the  subject  under  discussion  being,  "  The 
Future  of  Farming,"  Alderman  Mechi  said  that,  "  on  his  own  farm,  and  many 
others  which  he  could  name,  the  amount  of  produce  was  such  that  he  was  convinced 
that,  if  the  whole  of  the  land  of  England  were  farmed  as  it  ought  to  be,  taking  the 
pre-sent  rate  of  consumption,  not  one  half  of  the  produce  could  be  consumed,  sup- 
posing there  were  no  foreign  importation  whatever."  At  which  the  farmers  present 
laughed  irreverently.  The  Alderman  continued  and  said  that  he  could  produce 
plenty  of  men  connected  with  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire  who  would  bear  out  that 
statement.  "  If  the  farmers  of  England  as  a  body  produced  what  was  produced  by 
some  of  the  farmers  of  those  two  counties,  the  people  of  this  country  would  not,  at 
the  present  rate  of  consumption,  consume  one  half  of  the  total,  without  any  foreign 
importation."     The  report  does  not  state  whether  the  laughter  was  repeated. 


"  D.  A.  Kent  graduated  at  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  in  November,  1873, 
and  in  1874  farmed  in  Iowa,  having  thirty  acres  in  corn,  twenty  in  flax,  twenty  in 
wheat,  ten  in  oats,  and  one  in  garden  crops.  He  raised  fifteen  calves  and  fifty  ])ig3. 
He  makes  a  showing  of  sales  amouuting  to  61,812.50  ;  of  which,  however,  §877.50 
were  obtained  by  crediting  corn  with  sixty-five  cents  a  l)ushel  when  fed  to  liogs. 
His  direct  expenses  for  hired  labor,  etc.,  were  §101.25,  leaving  §1,711. '25  as  the 
gross  return  for  his  labor  and  the  pi'oduct  of  the  farm.  The  land  was  badly  run 
down." 
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specimens  of  insects  securely  packed,  (according  to  instructions  given  in  the  Rukal 
Carolinian,  for  October,1870,)  with  letters  of  inquiry,  entomological  notes,  etc.,  should  be 
addressed,  (post  paid,)  to  Mr.  Charles  R.  Dodge,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Clothes   Moths. 


Reader,  do  you  know  the  little  creatures  when  you  see  them  ?  Perhaps  you  do, 
for  they  are  common  enough  in  the  spring,  about  the  time  that  woolens  and  furs 
are  being  put  away  for  the  warm  weather,  but  we  hare  met  a  great  many  good 
people  who  firmly  believe  that  the  white  and  spotted  millers,  or  candle-flies,  that 
flock  to  our  lighted  rooms  in  such  numbers  in  summer  evenings,  are  the  cause  of 
all  the  mischief  done  to  furs  and  garments.  We  have  often  heard  the  exclamation, 
"  There's  a  moth-miller,  kill  it ! "  and  a  great  fuss  is  made  over  some  hapless 
night-flyer  on  a  tour  of  observation,  when  perhaps  the  real  clothes  moth,  or  per- 
fect insect,  was  unconcernedly  floating  through  the  air,  almost  before  the  speaker's 
eyes.  And  after  all,  the  mistake  is  not  such  a  great  one,  for  science  gives  the  name 
moth  to  a  whole  group  of  insects  for  the  most  part  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  in 
contradistinction  to  huUerflij,  name  given  the  opposite  group,  which  are  generally 
day  flyers,  but  it  shows  how  important  it  is  to  always  give  an  object  its  whole 
name  when  speaking  of  it,  not  saying  "  grass,"  when  we  mean  "  blue-grass,"  or 
"  moth,"  when  we  mean  "  clothes  moth,"  so  we  will  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
large  clumsy  millers  are  innocent. 

The  real  author  of  the  mischief,  however,  is  a  minute  insect  with  four  wings, 
expanding  about  half  an  inch,  of  a  light  buff"  color,  with  the  lustre  of  satin  ;  and 
with  a  thick  orange  tuft  on  the  head.  The  wings  are  long  and  narrow,  and  are 
most  beautifully  and  delicately  bordered  with  a  silken  fringe,  which  at  their  base 
is  quite  long.  They  appear,  in  the  Northern  States,  about  May,  but  in  the  South, 
probably,  about  this  time,  perhaps  earlier  still  in  the  Gulf  States,  and  continue 
through  the  season. 

Their  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  folds  of  curtains,  under  the  edges  of  carpets, 
in  garments  hanging  in  closets  or  placed  in  chests  or  drawers,  and  in  fact,  any- 
where where  their  larvse  may  find  food.  In  about  fifteen  days  the  eggs  hatch  and 
the  little  whitish  caterpillars  immediately  go  to  work  feeding,  and  constructing 
their  cases  ;  but  Packard  tells  the  story  in  such  a  concise  manner  and  so  pleasantly, 
we  will  use  his  words  :  "  Hardly  has  the  helpless,  tiny  worm  broken  the  ^gg, 
previously  laid  in  some  old  garment  of  wool  or  fur,  or  perhaps  in  the  hair-cloth  of 
a  sofa,  when  it  proceeds  to  make  a  shelter  by  cutting  the  woolly  fibres  of  soft  hairs 
up  into  bits,  which  is  placed  at  each  end  in  successive  layers,  and,  joining  them 
together  by  silken  threads,  constructs  a  cylindrical  tube  of  thick,  warm  felt,  lined 
with  the  finest  silk  the  tiny  worm  can  spin.  The  case  is  hardly  round,  but  flattened 
slightly  in  the  middle,  and  contracted  a  little  just  before  each  end,  both  of  which 
No.  7  Vol  6.  27 
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are  alwaj's  kept  open.  Days  go  by.  The  case  of  our  hero  has  grown  uncomfort- 
ably small ;  shall  he  leave  it  and  make  another  ?  No  housewife  is  more  prudent 
and  saving.  Out  come  those  scissor-jaws,  and,  lo !  a  fearful  rent  along  each  side 
of  one  end  of  the  case.  Two  wedge-shaped  patches  mend  the  breach — caterpillar 
retires  for  a  moment;  reappears  at  the  other  end;  scissors  once  more  pulled  out; 
two  rents  to  be  filled  up  by  two  more  patches  or  gores,  and  our  caterpillar  once 
more  breathes  freer,  laughs  and  grows  fat  upon  horse  hair  and  lambs'  wool." 

When  the  insect  becomes  full  grown  it  measures  about  one  fifth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  is  whitish,  with  a  darker  colored  head.  In  shape  it  is  rather  plump,  taper- 
ing towards  the  tail.  It  now  transforms  to  the  pupa  state,  whitish  at  first,  and 
afterwards  more  of  a  chestnut  brown. 

When  ready  to  change  again  the  back  splits  open  and  the  moth  emerges.  There 
are  a  number  of  broods  during  the  season,  and  in  the  autumn  the  insects  crawl 
into  their  cases  and  sleep  till  Spring,  when  they  change  to  pupse,  and,  finally,  to 
perfect  moths,  and  then  lay  their  eggs  for  new  generations. 

Where  care  is  taken  to  prevent  their  ravages,  it  is  not  a  hard  matter  to  keep  free 
from  them,  but  careless  housewives  are  sure  to  be  overrun  with  them.  Harris 
recommends  exposing  all  garments  that  have  been  packed  away  in  closets,  ward- 
robes, or  chests,  to  the  air  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  in  May  or  June,  when  the 
moths  first  appear,  and  thoroughly  shaking,  brushing,  or  beating  them  before  they 
are  finally  put  away  again,  but  they  should  always  be  packed  with  sheets  of  paper 
sprinkled  with  leaves  of  tobacco,  shavings  of  Russia  leather,  or,  better  than  all, 
with  lumps  of  camphor.  Powdered  black  pepper  strewed  under  the  edge  of  car- 
pets is  said  to  repel  the  moths  in  such  situations. 

Furs  should  be  well  beaten,  and  placed  in  linen  bags  with  camphor,  and  there 
will  be  little  danger  of  injury.  Carriage  linings,  according  to  Packard,  can  be 
secured  forever  from  -the  attacks  of  moths  by  being  washed,  or  sponged  on  both 
sides  with  a  solution  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  of  mercury  in  alcohol,  made  just 
strong  enough  not  to  leave  a  white  stain  on  a  black  feather.  Carbolic  acid,  doubt- 
less, might  be  used  with  good  effect  in  repelling  these  insects 
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Large  Black  Chrysalis. — M.  C,  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  insect  you  send  "  in  his 
winter  house,"  for  name  and  habits,  is  the  chrysalis  of  the  "  regal  walnut  moth," 
Ceratocampa  regalis,  one  of  our  largest,  rarest,  and  most  beautiful  moths.  The 
caterpillars  grow  to  an  immense  size  and  are  sometimes  called  "  hickery  horn-devils," 
from  their  formidable  appearance,  as  the  second  and  third  rings  are  armed  with  long 
recurved  reddish  horns,  ten  in  number,  tipped  with  black,  and  covered  with  short 
spines,  also  black.  They  are  green,  transversely  bamled  on  each  ring  with  pale 
blue,  and  when  fully  grown  measure  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  live  aloue  on  walnut  or  hickory  trees,  and, 
towards  the  end  of  summer,  go  dowJi  into  tiie  ground  and  change  to  pupie  without 
making  any  cocoon.     Tlie  chrysalis  is  black,  short  and  thick,  and  terminates  in  two 
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short  sharp  points  behind.  The  fore  wings  of  the  moth,  or  perfect  insect,  are  olive 
colored,  marked  with  broad  red  lines;  the  hind  wings  are  orange-red  with  two 
large  irregular  yellow  patches  before  and  a  row  of  wedge  shaped  olive  colored 
spots  between  the  veins  behind.  The  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  are  orange-red 
and  yellow. 

The  caterpillars,  despite  their  frightful  appearance,  are  perfectly  harmless  and 
may  be  handled  with  impunity,  though  many  uninformed  persons  believe  to  the 
contrary.     The  pupa  was  dead  when  received. 


'Pati^ns  of  Husbandry  and    Agricultural  Societies. 


Grange  Literature. 


Oue  of  the  good  results  which  should  flow  from  the  Grange  movement  has  not 
as  yet  been  achieved.  There  should  be  a  literature  of  the  farm  of  wider  range 
and  higher  pretensions  than  can  be  established  by  the  many  scattered  little  publi- 
cations with  which  our  country  abounds.  These  are  doing  good  service  in  their 
sphere  ;  but  we  need  a  fuller  and  more  exhaustive  treatment  of  special  subjects 
than  these  can  possibly  give.  Like  the  innumerable  colleges  scattered  over  the 
land,  their  function  is  to  prepare  material  for  larger  and  more  expansive  forms  of 
education;  and  the  cry  that  has  gone  forth  in  the  progressive  State  of  Georgia, 
for  a  gathering  of  these  forces  under  the  wings  of  the  University  into  what  may 
prove  a  mighty  resultant  force,  is,  I  trust,  a  prelude  to  another  unifying  summons, 
which  will  put  into  operation  a  potent  educational  agency  for  the  farmers  of  the 
South. 

The  Granges  of  the  South  ought  to  select  one  or  two  of  the  best  agricultural 
periodicals  in  our  land,  and  support  them  in  such  handsome  style  as  to  enable  their 
publishers  to  enlarge  them,  illustrate  them  elegantly,  and  make  them  thorough 
educa*brs  in  agricultural  science. 

They  might  then  contain  not  only  the  kind  of  matter  with  which  they  are  now 
filled,  but  much  besides.  They  might  include  among  their  papers  full  statistical 
accounts  of  all  the  industries  of  the  South,  descriptions  of  methods  pursued,  and 
new  ones  proposed,  suggestions  of  exotics  worthy  of  experimenting  upon,  with  a 
view  to  their  possibly  profitable  cultivation  here,  and  careful  descriptions  of  suc- 
cessful farming  and  lucrative  industries  in  other  lands.  They  might  contain,  also, 
accounts  of  experiments  formerly  tried  on  our  soil  and  in  our  climate,  with  discus- 
sions as  to  the  causes  of  failure  or  of  abandonment  even  after  success. 

There  might  be  real  utility,  as  well  as  the  gratification  of  curiosity  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  mind,  in  graphic  accounts  of  the  modes  of  culture  in  some  foreign 
countries,  particularly  such  as  are  under  physical  conditions  in  any  way  similar  to 
our  own. 

There  may  be  valuable  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  agricultura^  systems 
prevailing  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  valley  of  the  Po,  and  in  the  famous 
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Black  Lands  of  Kussia,  from  the  rose  culture  of  Adrianople,  and  the  cinnamon 
culture  of  Ceylon,  from  the  tea  fields  of  China,  and  the  sheep-walks  of  the  British 
Isles.  In  reference  to  the  last  mentioned  source  of  wealth,  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  the  great  commercial  prosperity  of  the  United  Kingdom  began  with 
the  profitable  wool  trade  of  England  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors  ;  and  that  the 
rage  for  sheep-raising  and  pasture-lands  actually  brought  about  the  depopulation 
of  a  large  part  of  the  country,  as  has  been  the  case  in  other  parts  of  the  British 
Isles  in  later  days.  How  many  parts  of  our  Southern  land,  now  comparatively 
valueless,  might  be  found  admirably  adapted  for  sheep-farming — a  pursuit  so  safe 
in  point  of  profit  that,  as  compared  to  other  ventures  in  stock-raising,  it  may  be 
likened  to  the  great  silver-mines  of  the  world  as  contrasted  with  all  other  mining 
enterprises,  the  yield  being  surer  and  more  permanent. 

We  have  a  good  deal,  too,  to  learn  from  the  dairy-farms  of  other  and  older 
nations.  Our  cheeses  are  so  poor  as  to  be  the  cause  for  alternate  grumbling  and 
derision  to  many  who  come  to  our  shores  from  European  lands.  Full  descriptions 
of  the  treatment  of  cows,  and  the  process  of  preparation  employed  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  famous  cheeses  of  England  and  Scotland,  Germany,  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy, — such  cheeses  as  the  Stilton,  the  Parmesan,  the  Gruyere, 
the  Neufchatel,  ect., — and  those  of  Greece,  said  to  be  particularly  fine,  might  have 
the  eflfect  of  improving  at  least  one  table  dainty  for  us. 

How  many  of  our  most  familiar  and  abundant  treas,  roots,  shrubs,  and  plants, 
too,  growing  wild  and  little  used,  are  worked  up  in  other  lands  to  valuable  articles 
of  commerce?  To  mention  one  among  many,  there  is  the  sumac,  one  of  the 
commonest  growth  of  our  woods  and  fields,  a  very  wayside  plant.  It  is  seldom 
utilized  here  ;  but  sound  information  in  regard  to  the  culture  and  preparation  of 
the  Sicilian  sumac,  might  lead  many  who  have  favorable  opportunities  for 
engaging  in  this  business,  to  add  largely  to  the  industrial  wealth  of  the  country,  by 
introducing  the  systems  used  for  centuries  in  the  old  Mediterranean  Isle. 

We  have  a  great  variety  of  climate  and  soil  from  our  mountains  to  the  seaboard, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Rio  Grande;  and  we  know  not  yet  what  sort  of 
produce  each  part  of  the  laud  is  best  suited  for.  There  is  abundant  rSbxn.  for 
experiment,  and  the  fruit  of  experience  elsewhere  will  be  a  great  help  to  us. 
Some  such  experiments  have  been  tried  with  brilliant  succes.s,  and  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances have  prevented  the  further  extension  of  the  particular  enterprise. 
Such  was  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  olive  culture,  attempted  on  a  sea  fronting 
piece  of  tideland,  by  Mr.  Robert  Chisolm,  of  South  Carolina,  some  yeare  ago.  He 
was  eminently  successful ;  but  the  war  intervened,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  plant 
wa.s  necessarily  abandoned  ;  nor,  I  believe,  has  it  ever  been  resumed. 

Many  of  our  lands  almost  wholly  unfit  for  other  products,  may  prove — some  of 
them  have  proved — peculiarly  adapted  for  the  culture  of  a  good  wine  making 
grape.  Beside  the  profits  arising  from  the  succe.'^sful  culture  of  the  vine,  no  society 
in  the  world  could  do  the  hundreth  part  of  the  good  in  the  way  of  establishing 
truly  temperate  habits  in  the  land,  which  the  production  of  good  and  cheap  wines 
would  surely  and  silently  effect.  There  is  little  intemperance  in  wine  producing 
countries. 
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Then,  too,  such  periodicals  as  I  have  veutured  to  hope  might  be  established  by 
the  concentrated  support  of  the  farmers,  should  afford  the  largest  encouragement 
to  the  spirit  of  manufacturing  enterprise  here  at  home,  and  give  the  fullest  infor- 
mation about  manufacturing  industries  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  For,  to  the 
fiirmer  it  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance  that  the  factories  should  be  as  it  were  at 
his  door,  and  the  increased  value  be  given  to  the  raw  material  here  in  our  own 
land. 

Surely,  all  true  lovers  of  our  dear  Southern  land  would  bid  God-speed  to  those 
who  would  inaugurate  such  an  enterprise.  We  need  but  concentration,  unity  of 
purpose,  organized  effort,  in  all  departments  of  our  social  life,  to  make  our  land 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  attractive  in  all  the  wide  world. 

C.  WOODWARD  HUTSON. 


A  Plan  to  Procure  the  Refunding  of  the  Cotton  Tax. 


At  the  last  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina, 
the  committee  to  whom  the  subject  had  been  referred  at  a  previous  meeting, 
reported  a  plan  by  which  it  is  believed  that  a  restitution  of  the  Cotton  Tax  (uncon- 
stitutionally levied)  could  be  obtained.  We  are  unable  to  make  room  for  the 
whole  report,  but  the  plan  and  the  means  to  be  used  to  carry  it  out  are  stated  as 
follows : 

It  being  of  vital  importance  that  all  who  have  paid  the  Cotton  Tax,  or  who  are 
interested  .in  having  restitution  made — and  who  in  the  South  is  not  interested  in 
having  from  sixty-five  to  seventy  millions  of  dollars  paid  back  to  our  people  ? — 
should  unite  their  claims,  so  that  a  powerful  combination  may  be  effected  and 
success  thei'eby  insured. 

To  promote  this  union  of  interests,  it  is  essential  that  a  policy  and  course  of  pro- 
cedure be  defined,  and  recommended  to  the  citizens  of  the  Cotton  States,  calculated 
to  secure  their  approbation  and  enlist  their  hearty  co-operation.  We.  therefore, 
recommend  that  a  Board  of  Cotton  Tax  Commissioners,  to  represent  the  interests 
involved,  be  constituted  by  the  action  of  the  States  directly  interested,  through  the 
medium  of  such  Agricultural  Societies,  Granges.  Clubs,  and  public  meetings,  as 
well  as  by  such  acts  of  State  Legislatures  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary. 

We  further  recommend,  that  the  proposed  Board  of  Commissioners  shall  be 
made  Trustees  of  the  Cotton  Tax  Fund,  with  such  legal  powers  of  attorney  and 
agency  as  shall  authorize  it  to  establish  and  prosecute  the  Cotton  Tax  claim  to  a 
final  issue,  on  account  and  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  Cotton  States. 

Our  sister  Agricultural  Societies,  Granges  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and  other 
similar  associations,  and  our  fellow-citizens  generally  of  the  States  of  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  and  Texas  concurring,  the  names  of  the  following  prominent  and 
influential  citizens  of  the  Cotton  States  are  submitted,  to  constitute  the  Board  of 
Cotton  Tax  Commissioners,  with  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  said  Board,  caused  by 
death  or  resignation  : 

Robertson  Topp,  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  A.  H.  Garland  and  J.  T.  Trezevant,  of 
Arkansas  ;  J.  R.  Chalmers  and  R.  O.  Reynolds,  of  Mississippi ;  S.  A.  Nelson  and 
J.  Madison  Wells,  of  Louisiana ;  B.  M.  Apperson  and  John  D.  Elliott,  of  Texas  ; 
John  T.  Morgan  and  Calvin  Goodloe,  of  Alabama ;  Benj.  H.  Hill  and  Herschel 
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V.  Johnson,  of  Georgia ;  Jessee  J.  Finlay,  of  Florida  ;  M.  C.  Butler  and  Winborn 
Lawton,  of  South  Carolina ;  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  of  North  Carolina. 

We  recommend,  also,  that  one-fourth  of  the  amount  recovered  shall  be  appro- 
priated and  assigned  to  said  Board  of  Commissioners  to  constitute  a  fund,  out  of 
which  all  expenses  incidental  to  an  active  prosecution  of  the  claims  shall  be  paid, 
and  that  this  appropriation  shall  be  in  full  for  all  services  of  the  Board,  its  Counsel, 
Attorneys,  and  Agents,  and  shall  be  subject  to  its  disposition  ;  so  that  each  claim- 
ant securing  restitution  shall  be  paid  three-fourths  of  the  total  amount  recovered 
on  his  account.  D.  H.  JACQUES,  ^ 

A.  B.  ROSE,  ^        .„ 

J.  M.  EASON,        ^  Commxttee. 

W.  LAWTON, 


Alliance  of  the  Producer  and  the  Consumer. 


The  cotton  growers  of  this  country  and  the  cotton  spinners  of  Europe  have 
an  interest  in  common  which  we  want  explained. 

It  is  our  interest  to  get  cheap  money,  to  grow  cotton,  and  buy  supplies  for  cash, 
at  wholesale  prices.  It  is  the  interest  of  European  spinners  to  lower  the  price  of 
the  raw  material  to  insure  consumption. 

Form  an  alliance,  through  the  "  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,"  between 
growers  and  spinners.  Spinners  to  furnish  money  at  five  per  cent,  interest  to 
grow  cotton.  They  to  do  the  carrying  and  insurance  at  a  low  rate.  One  bill  of 
lading  and  one  policy  of  insurance  from  the  fields  to  the  mills.  Subordinate 
Granges  to  furnish  the  securities  for  the  money  by  joint  notes,  and  mortgages  as 
collaterals,  when  required.  The  fidelity  of  the  transactions  to  be  vouched  for  by 
the  Granges,  under  seal,  to  avoid  fraud  and  unfair  dealings.  Spinners  to  send 
agents  to  all  the  States.  Each  State  to  send  an  agent  or  agents  to  the  mills. 
Agents  to  work  for  salaries,  and  not  commissions.  Money  from  Europe.  Labor 
from  Asia. 

Our  capital  is  three  million  bales  of  cotton,  to  put  into  the  partnership  annually. 
The  spinners  put  in  money  to  grow  it,  spindles  and  looms  to  convert  it  into  cloth 
for  consumption. 

The  expeyises  of  growing  cotton  must  be  reduced.  Direct  dealing  between  the 
growers  and  spinners  is  the  plan.  Without  this  great  agricultural  organization 
nothing  can  be  done  in  carrying  forward  the  plan.  AVith  it,  I  have  great  confi- 
dence in  its  success. 

With  cheap  money,  cheap  supplies,  cheap  goods,  cheap  freights,  and  cheap  in- 
surance, we  can  grow  cotton  at  ten  cents,  with  as  much  profit  as  we  now  can  at 
fourteen  cents.  The  European  cotioyi  spinners  have  the  means  to  produce  this 
result.  It  is  their  interest  to  do  so.  I  have  been  a  cotton  grower  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  S.  R.  COCKRILL,  Master  Grange  45,  Arkansas. 


Hasten  the  day  when  every  farmer  in  this  broad  lan<l  of  ours  will  belong  to  the 
Grange.  When  that  shall  occur,  the  producers  of  wealth  will  have  more  to  say 
about  what  they  produce  than  they  now  have,  and,  working  more  intelligently,  they 
will  produce  more. 
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Graage  Notes  and  Memoranda. 


Deputy  for  Charleston  County. — D.  H.  Jacques  has  been  appointed  Deputy 
of  the  State  Grange  for  Charleston  County.  We  greatly  need  more  Granges  in 
this  part  of  the  State,  and  we  hope  the  friends  of  the  Order  in  every  neighborhood 
where  it  is  practicable  to  do  so  will  prepare  to  organize.  The  necessary  blanks  and 
instructions  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  Deputy  at  the  office  of  the  Rural 
Carolinian. 

Tom's  Creek  Grange,  No.  221.— Tom's  Creek  Grange,  Lexington  County, 
S  C,  reorganized  9th  January,  1875.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  officers 
for  the  present  year  : 

Dr.  J.  W.  Geiger,  Worthy  Master ;  E.  W.  Geiger,  Overseer ;  H.  0.  Kinsler, 
Lecturer;  Wm.  Geiger  Senior,  Steward;  Wm.  Leard,  Assistant  Steward  ;  J.  T. 
Lowman,  Chaplain;  W.  N.  Martin,  Treasurer;  S.  M.  Sightler,  Secretary;  J.  H. 
Geiger,  Gate  Keeper  ;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Geiger,  Ceres ;  Mrs  E.  Reid,  Pomona ;  Miss  E. 
K.  Geiger,  Flora;  Mrs.  E.  C.  Moye,  Lady  Assistant  Steward.  Postoffice,  Colum- 
bia, S.  C. 

Ebenezer  Grange,  No.  231. — At  the  regular  meeting  in  January,  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  for  the  year  1875  : 

B.  H.  Whitingtou,  Master,  (Ebenezer  Postoffice);  W.  P.  Cole,  Overseer;  J.  D. 
Johnson,  Lecturer ;  B.  K.  Brockiugton,  Steward  ;  E.  J.  Burch,  Assistant  Stew- 
ard;  R.  B  Hepburn,  Chaplain;  G.  Hoffmyer,  Treasurer;  W.  P.  Gee,  Secretary, 
(Ebenezer  Postoffice)  ;  and  J.  E.  Ward,  G.  K. 

Graham's  Grange,  No.  75  —At  a  regular  meeting  of  Graham's  Grange,  No. 
75,  P.  of  H.,  held  December  4th,  1874,  A.  D.  Dowling  was  elected  Worthy  Mas- 
ter, and  L.  W.  Kennedy,  Secretary,  to  serve  the  ensuing  year.  Postoffice,  Gra- 
ham's, S.  C. 


Miscellaneous  Correspondence  and  j^otices. 

Agriculture  in  South  Carolina,  Again. 

Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian:  I  have  just  got  hold  of  your  January 
number,  and  read  Mr.  Howard's  reply  to  an  article  from  me  in  the  December 
number.  I  have  read  other  papers  from  the  same  writer,  and  heard  him  more 
than  once  before  an  audience.  He  is  a  strong  man  for  one  like  me  to  have  a  con- 
troversy with,  and  I  should  not  dare  to  do  it,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  figures  are 
on  my  side.  Even  now,  it  seems  like  presumption  for  one  who  has  only  lived  in 
the  corn  field  and  cotton  patch. 

Mr.  Howard  says  my  "  estimates  are  summed  up  in  a  most  extraordinary  result." 
I  obtained  ray  figures  from  the  same  source  from  which  he  obtained  his.  He  gave 
a  part,  I  gave  the  whole.  If  the  parts  are  right,  the  whole  must  be.  He  says 
•'  the  method  by  which  F*****  arrives  at  his  result  of  seventy-three   per  cent. 
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profit  is  hardly  sound."  "In  F*****'s  estimate,  the  cost  of  human  labor  should 
have  been  added."  It  is,  and  amounts  to  nearly  seven  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Editor,  the  taking  of  only  one  part  of  a  purely  agricul- 
tural State  and  comparing  for  that  the  wages  of  labor  with  the  comparative  wages 
of  labour  to  production  in  a  State  largely  devoted  to  grazing,  is  unfair.  I  can 
make  his  Illinois  figures  look  small  if  he  will  go  with  me  to  the  prairies  of  Texas, 
where  two  or  three  Mexicans,  with  wages  and  feed  for  themselves  and  ponies, 
amounting  to  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  attend  a  herd  of  two  thousand  cattle, 
the  sales  from  which  will  amount  to  six  thousand  dollars  annually. 

In  my  estimate,  I  did  not  do  South  Carolina  full  justice.  I  should  have  counted  • 
the  interest  accruing  on  the  capital  invested  in  both  States,  and  deducted  that  from 
the  income  also.  It  would  have  been  perfectly  fair.  I  might  take  a  cotton  factory, 
or  go  into  a  broker's  office,  and  comparing  the  sales  of  the  one,  or  the  receipts  of  the 
other  with  the  amount  for  labor  expended,  show  enormous  profits.  But  there  is 
more  capital  at  work  than  human  labor,  and  the  wages  of  the  capital  must  be  also 
counted,  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions.  Now,  if  laud  in  South  Carolina  is  cheap, 
and  by  concentrating  labor  upon  it  we  produce  that  which  pays  a  high  per  cent,  on 
capital  invested  and  cost  of  production,  is  not  that  better  than  in  Illinois,  where 
land  is  high,  and  capital  invested  in  stock  is  heavy,  and  consequently  dividends 
smaller,  although  not  so  much  may  be  expended  upon  labor?  A  may  have  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  comes  out  ten  dollars  in 
arrear,  he  is  not  doing  as  well  as  he  who  only  has  one  thousand,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  year  has  ten  more  than  his  expenditures;  so  if  South  Carolina  does  pay  more 
for  labor  in  proportion  to  income  than  Illinois  does,  yet  if  she  makes  a  higher 
per  cent,  upon  the  capital  and  labor  employed,  she  is  doing  the  better  of  the  two. 
Mr,  Editor,  high  or  low  price  for  land  does  not  make  it  produce  better  or  worse, 
and  it  does  not  make  the  owner  any  richer  unless  he  sells  it.  It  is  immaterial  to 
me  how  low  priced  my  land  is,  if  I  do  not  wish  to  sell.  It  is  very  important  if  I 
wish  to  buy.  It  is  perfectly  proper  it  should  be  taken  in  the  profit  and  loss  account, 
as  well  as  labor. 

Now  as  to  the  system  of  our  agriculture,  which  Mr.  Howard  condemns  so  much. 
What  is  profitable  in  one  .section  on  one  kind  of  land,  would  not  be  in  another  on 
a  different  kind  of  laud.  Stock  raising  has  been  tried  here.  Every  planter  has 
tried  it,  is  trying  it,  and  it  is  not  so  profitable  as  planting  in  this  section.  1  think 
it  is  a  wise  arrangement  of  the  Creator  that  diflerent  countries  are  adapted  to 
different  pursuits,  and  it  is  a  source  of  admiration  and  joy  to  rine;  otherwise  com- 
merce would  languish  and  die  away,  and  intercourse  between  nations  would  cease. 
If  New  England  could  raise  her  cotton,  would  New  England  come  hei-e  for  ours, 
or  would  we  carry  ours  there?  If  we  could  raise  our  mules  and  horses  as  cheaply 
as  Illinois  can  raise  hers,  there  would  be  no  market  here,  and  Illinois  would  stay 
away.  Whenever  a  people  attempt  to  run  against  the  laws  of  nature  they  are 
sure  to  be  overwhelmed,  therefore  let  us  raise  that  which  nature  and  nature's  God 
have  pointed  out  to  us,  and  let  Illinois  do  the  same,  and  our  intercourse  will  be 
friendly,  because  it  will  be  for  the  interest  of  both  to  be  so. 

The  farmers  of  a  country  are  not  slow  to  find  out  that  which  pays  the  best. 
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They  are  as  shrewd  in  their  Hue  as  persons  in  other  occupations  are  in  theirs. 
Again,  as  to  diversified  agriculture.  Is  it  not  the  experience  of  the  world  that  to 
gain  perfection,  or  as  near  it  as  human  nature  can  come,  it  is  necessary  to  confine 
yourself  to  one  business.  I  know  lawyers  and  doctors  who  have  attempted  to  carry 
on  their  professions  and  farming  ;  and  iheir  professions  have  had  to  support  their 
farms.  When  a  professional  man  confines  himself  to  one  branch  of  his  profession, 
he  necessarily  becomes  more  skilled  in  that  branch.  If  a  farmer  attempts  to  com- 
bine the  business  of  a  herdsman  when  he  is  attending  to  the  one,  the  other  must 
be  neglected,  to  that  extent.  lu  the  earliest  record  we  have,  when  man  was  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  his  Creator,  we  find  a  division  of  labor,  for  we  are  told  "  Cain 
was  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  and  Abel  a  minder  of  flocks." 

Now  let  us  go  back  to  the  figures  again.  In  the  monthly  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  for  January,  1875,  on  the  25th  page,  the  average  yield  of 
corn  for  Illinois  is  eighteen  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  average  price  fifty-six  cents 
per  bushel,  that  gives  ten  dollars  and  eight  cents  to  the  acre. 

The  price  of  land  in  Illinois  is,  I  believe,  about  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  and  ten 
per  cent,  gives  five  dollars  interest ;  take  that  from  the  price  of  the  yield,  and  it 
leaves  five  dollars  and  eight  cents. 

The  average  yield  of  corn  per  acre  in  South  Carolina,  is  given  in  the  same  report 
to  be  eleven  bushels,  and  the  price  one  dollar  per  bushel,  which  gives  eleven  dol- 
lars to  the  acre,  and  ten  per  cent,  interest  gives  fifty  cents.  South  Carolina  has  it 
again,  and  I  say  hurrah  for  the  old  Palmetto  State!  It  is  only  my  great  love  of 
her  which  could  have  induced  me  to  run  against  Mr.  Howard. 

Orangeburg,  S.  C\,  March  2,  1875.  F*****. 


The  Japan  Pea. 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :— Two  years  ago  Colonel  Aiken  gave  me 
a  double-handfull  of  Japan  Peas,  and  asked  me  to  plant  them,  remarking  at  the 
time  that  they  were  a  fine  table  pea,  and  might  prove  to  be  a  good  stock  pea.  In 
compliance  to  this  request,  I  prepared  a  plat  of  ground  just  as  I  would  for  cotton, 
planted  the  peas  in  the  drill,  only  dropping  two  seeds  every  two  feet,  covered 
with  a  double  footed  plow,  and  cultivated  as  I  do  corn.  I  planted  about  the  middle 
of  May,  succeeded  in  getting  a  good  stand,  and  never  saw  anything  grow  off  more 
luxuriantly. 

The  land  measured  one  twelfth  of  an  acre.  The  same  quality  of  land  would 
make,  ordinarily,  about  eight  hundred  pounds  seed  cotton  to  the  acre.  In  August 
I  gathered  and  thr&shed  out  three  bushels  of  peas,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  thirty- 
six  bushels  per  acre. 

The  Japan  pea  is  not  only  what  Colonel  Aiken  represented  it  to  be  (a  table  pea), 
but  I  regard  it  a  fine  stock  pea,  and  excellent  for  enriching  land  by  turning  under 
in  summer  or  fall.  I  have  a  fine  piece  of  oats  now,  which  was  sown  on  stubble 
of  last  summer's  sowing  of  Japan  Peas,  turned  under  in  September. 

It  is  a  very  prolific  pea  and  easily  gathered.     A  good  hand  can  gather  from  ten 
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to  fifteen  bushels  a  day.  Another  advantage  this  pea  has  over  all  other  peas  is  that 
it  is  rat  and  weevil  proof,  at  least  it  has  proven  such  in  my  hands.  Last  spring  I 
had  some  left  over  after  sowing  and  placed  them  in  garners  where  I  had  other 
varieties,  such  as  the  clay,  tory,  whippowill,  etc.,  all  of  which  were  infested  by 
both  weevil  and  rats,  save  the  Japan  Pea,  which  escaped.  SALUDA. 

[We  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  have  not  found  the  Japan  pea  mouse-proof,  having 
lost  all  we  had  saved  for  seed  last  year,  from  the  depredations  of  mice.  We  believe 
they  are  entirely  weevil  proof — Ed] 


Does  Indian  Corn  Ever  Have  Odd  Row^s? 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  : — I  saw  some  i-eraarks  from  your  worthy 
correspondent,  D.  C.  A.,  of  Fort  Mills,  and  I  was  much  interested  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  proves  the  superiority  of  the  stock  pea  over  corn.  If  the  pea  is  as  good 
as  represented,  it  should  be  more  extensively  cultivated.  D.  C  A.  says  that  his 
friend  brought  into  the  room  a  good  sized  ear  of  corn,  and  upon  counting  they 
found  it  to  contain  eleven  rows,  of  eighty-six  grains  each.  As  I  am  desirous  to  get 
some  of  the  stock  pea  I  wish  to  make  this  proposal  to  our  friend  D.  C.  A  :  That 
if  he  will  find  and  send  to  you  a  full  round  and  plump  ear  of  corn  with  eleven 
rows  of  corn,  no  more  nor  less,  I  will  pay  for  him  one  year's  subscription  to  your 
magazine,  and  should  he  fail  to  do  so,  he  must  send  me  a  bushel  of  the  stock  pea, 
leaving  you,  Mr.  Editor,  to  be  the  "  middleman"  between  us.  J.  VV.  B. 

I  see  in  February  number,  one  of  your  correspondents  speaks  of  eleven  rows  on 
an  ear  of  corn.  I  don't  remember  now  the  name  of  the  correspondent,  but  you  can 
say  to  him  that  I  have  never  yet  seen  an  ear  with  an  odd  number  of  rows.  Nor 
have  I  ever  heard  of  it  before,  I  saw  it  in  his  article. 

E.  G.  KERVIN. 

Dove's  Depot,  S.  G. 


The  Horse    and   the  Stable. 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  Superintend  your  grooming  and  har- 
nessing, unless  you  have  a  reliable  person  to  do  it  for  you.  The  waste  and  stealage 
will  impoverish  your  stock.  Plenty  of  water  and  grooming  will  insure  fine  health 
and  flesh,  with  sufficient  feed.  Have  collars  and  haines  to  fit  every  animal 
worked,  and  then  see  to  it  that  each  one  wears  his  own  gearing.  To  enable  one  to 
put  harness  on  a  horse  right,  or  to  know  at  a  glance  of  the  eye  when  it  is  rightly 
done,  he  must  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject;  and  if  he  lacks  it,  he 
should  refer  to  .some  diagram  that  explains  this  important  operation  on  scientific 
principles.  Without  observing  this  rule  no  horse  can  exert  his  whole  power  with 
ease,  and  will  frequently  refuse  to  work  in  the  collar  when  painful  to  do  so. 
Attention  to  this  branch  of  husbandry  is  demanded  of  the  frugal,  both  by  hu- 
manity and  by  interest.    One  day's  work  in  badly  fitting  harness  m;iy,  if  neglected, 
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so  damage  the  shoulder  as  to  unfit  the  animal  for  work  for  weeks.  The  consequence 
will  be  sore  shoulders,  raw  back,  and  a  poor,  unsightly  animal,  damaged  in  value 
and  unfit  to  do  service.  There  was  always  a  necessity  for  this  kind  of  supervision, 
and  now  that  we  have  no  well  drilled  and  trained  men  to  rely  on,  it  is  indispensa- 
ble ;  and  they  who  neglect  it  will  soon  find  their  stock  used  up. 

This  year  I  have  had  in  my  employ  four  young  men,  raised  in  the  country,  and 
who  had  worked  on  the  farm  of  some  negro,  or  some  white  man,  who  paid  no 
attention  to  the  above  named  matters,  and  they  could  neither  manage  a  mule  or  a 
horse,  guide  a  plough,  nor  harness  a  mule  for  the  plough  or  wagon.  Such  men 
are  not  worth  more  than  their  rations  and  working  clothes.  They  were  smart 
boys ;  could  read,  write,  and  cypher ;  talk  politics,  and  loaf  about,  hunting  office 
as  legislators,  school  teachers,  commissioners,  etc.  A  little  learning  had  lifted 
them  above  working  for  an  honest  living.  Many  such  have  become  boarders  at 
that  "respectable  boarding  house,"  down  by  the  river,  at  Columbia. 

HENRY  WILSON. 


Questions  and  Suggestions. 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  I  hope  Mr.  Howard  will  contribute 
liberally  to  every  number.  Is  the  old  idea,  so  prevalent  with  ante  helium  plan- 
ters, to  plant  cotton  on  a  hard  ridge,  still  extant  with  you?  Solicit  Southern  men 
to  give  you  their  experience  with  the  grasses.  Is  "  Chilian  Clover,  Alfalfa,  and 
Lucerne,  synonymous?  Time,  and  how  much  to  sow  to  acre,  please  give.  Red 
Clover  is  a  great  success  here,  in  Mississippi  River  bottoms,  below  Vicksburg. 
What  about  Red  Oats  ?  What  is  best  Southern  field  Corn  ?  Inform  me  as  to 
quantity  and  best  fertilizer  per  acre  for  cotton.  An  agricultural  journal  should 
presume  ignorance,  as  to  details,  on  part  of  its  readers.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be 
amiss  in  mos^  instances.  Nearly  all  Southern  men  want  to  know  how  much  seed 
(grasses)  to  sow  per  acre,  when  and  how,  etc.  Let  us  have  something  plain,  use- 
ful, and  practical;  and  lohen  we  recover  from  "Reconstruction,"  if  ever  we  do, 
we'll  address  ourselves  to  the  ornamental.  S. 

[Our  correspondent  illustrates  the  facility  with  which  questions  may  be  asked. 
Answering  them  is  not  always  so  easy.  We  are  glad  to  have  them  asked,  however, 
though  want  of  space  will  compel  us  to  respond  very  briefly,  at  this  time:  1.  The 
"  hard  ridge  "  system  .still  has  its  advocates,  or  its  followers,  at  least,  so  has  plant- 
ing in  the  moon,  (or  by  it,)  and  the  keeping  of  mongrel  dogs  instead  of  Merino 
sheep.  2.  Chilian  Clover,  Alfalfa,  and  Lucerne,  are  the  same.  Get  Mr.  Howard's 
pamphlet,  (noticed^  elsewhere,)  and  learn  all  about  its  culture.  3.  The  Red  Oat 
is  the  best  variety  we  have  here — rust  proof  and  productive.  4.  The  best  field 
corn,  for  the  main  crop,  is  the  common  Southern  Dent  Corn,  but  of  this  there  are 
numberless  varieties,  among  which  it  would  be  hard  to  choose.  Any  of  them  can 
be  improved  by  continued  selection  of  seed.  5.  "  The  best  fertilizer  for  cotton  ?" 
Here  you  are  too  hard  for  us.  We  cannot  say ;  and  if  we  could,  who  would  ensure 
our  life  against  the  manufacturers  of  all  other  fertilizers  except  that  best  one,  were 
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we  to  publish  the  fact  ?  Our  corresjDondents  often  tell  us  what  fertilizer  has  proved 
best  with  them,  and  hardly  two  ever  agree  upon  the  same  one.  6.  "  How  much 
grass  seed  to  the  acre  ?"     Again  we  say,  read  Mr.  Howard's  book. — Ed.] 


General  Notices  and  Acknowledgments. 


We  are  indebted  to  Louis  A.  Bernays,  Esquire,  of  the  Queensland  Acclimati- 
zation Society,  Brisbane,  Queensland,  (Australia)  for  a  collection  of  seeds  of 
that  country,  among  which  are  nine  species  of  Acacia,  and  two  of  Eucalyptus, 
(^Acmenoides  and  3Iacidata.)  We  shall  give  them  a  trial  here,  but  fear  they  will 
prove  tender  in  our  climate.  The  Queensland  Acclimatization  Society  desires  seeds 
of  various  plants  from  the  South,  among  which  are  Asimiiia  triloba,  A.  palustris, 
and  any  other  species ;  the  true  Sisal  hemp,  {Agave  Sisalina,)  and  Japan  Clover, 
(Lespedesa  striata,)  for  which  any  Queensland  seeds  desired  will  be  sent  in  return. 
Our  friends  in  Florida  will  find  it  advantageous  to  make  such  exchanges.  Puck- 
ages  should  be  addressed  to  "  the  Queensland  Acclimatization  Society,  Brisbane, 
Queensland,  via  San  Francisco  and  Sydney." 


We  hope  our  valued  contributors  (and  all  are  valued,  however  small  and  infre- 
quent their  contributions,)  will  not  consider  the  failure  of  their  articles  to  appear 
immediately  as  an  evidence  that  they  are  not  appreciated,  or  that  we  do  not  want 
them.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case.  We  cannot  print  all  that  we  receive,  for 
want  of  space,  and  we  are  often  compelled  to  defer  those  we  have  placed  on  file 
for  insertion,  from  month  to  month,  to  make  room  for  others,  not  better,  perhaps, 
but  of  such  a  character  that  they  must  be  published  at  the  proper  time,  or  they 
will  loose  all  fitness  and  value.  Several  excellent  articles  are  left  over  for  next 
number,  which  were  intended  for  the  present  one.     They  are  good  enough  to  keep. 


The  American  Pomological  Society  is  to  meet  at  Chicago,  on  the  8th,  9th  and 
10th  of  September  next.  In  announcing  this  fact  to  us,  the  venerable  President 
of  the  Society,  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  says  :  "  The  West  is  waking  up  to  the 
subject  of  pomology  ;  please  let  the  South  rouse  up  in  her  strength.  The  meeting 
will  be  a  great  occasion."  We  hope  that  what  little  pomology  we  can  boast  of  in  the 
South  will  be  fully  represented  at  Chicago. 


The  American  Oleograph  Company,  Milwaukie,  Wisconsin,  publish  a  chromo, 
representing  a  Grange  in  session,  with  side  scenes,  illustrative  of  the  principles  and 
work  of  the  Order.  There  is  a  blank  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture,  to  be  filled  up 
as  a  certificate  of  membership,  when  it  may  be  framed  and  hung  up  as  an  orna- 
mental, as  well  as  a  valuable  document  and  memento  in  the  Patron's  home.  Sin- 
gle copies  are  sent,  postage  paid,  for  55  cents ;  twelve  copies,  $6.  Address  as 
above.     The  01eogra[)h  Company  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  a  copy. 
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THE  POET  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

List!  ye  stern,  hard-handed  toilers! 

Ye  who  sutler — ye  who  strive ! 
Time  has  been  when  your  despoilers 

Gave  ye  lash  and  task  and  gyve  : 
Time  has  been  when  each  low  murmur 

Brought  the  scourge  upon  your  tlesh  ; 
When  each  struggle  tixed  ye  tirmer 

In  your  tyrant's  cunning  mesh  ! 

Ye  were  then  the  bond  and  vassal, 

And  your  master's  will  obeyed — 
Though  ye  built  his  lordly  castle 

And  liis  arms  and  armor  made  : 
Even  the  chains  with  which  he  galled  you, 

Your  own  fingers  did  create, 
And  the  very  power  which  thralled  you. 

From  yourselves  was  delegate  ! 

Thus  ye  suffered — still  unknowing  ; 

Still  in  doubt  and  darkness  toiled ; 
Still  your  sweat  and  blood  were  flowing — 

Still  your  tyrants  wronged  and  spoiled ! 
For  ye  thought  that  ye  were  minions, 

And  that  lords  were  nobler  things — 
And  your  faith  was  old  opinion's, 

And  the  holy  right  of  kings. 

But  one  bold  and  firm  endeavor 

Broke  your  chains  like  threads  of  flax — 
And  a  shield  was  raised  forever 

'Gainst  the  wronger's  fell  attacks!  * 
Now  ye  feel  that  glorious  labors 

Stain  not  man's  immortal  soul: 
Iron  plows  must  rule  the  sabres, 

Sledges  must  the  crowns  control. 

Still  ye  raise  the  shaft  to  heaven — 

Still  ye  force  each  mighty  toil : 
Still  by  you  the  waves  are  riven — 

Still  by  you  is  rent  the  soil ; 
But  ye  feel  that  ye  no  longer 

Are  the  slaves  which  once  ye  were  ; 
Feel  that  ye  are  purer — stronger; 

Feel  that  ye  can  wait — and  bear  ! 

A.  J.  H.  DUGANNE. 


TWO  GIRLS  THAT  TRIED  FARMING. 

PART   II. 

Well,  it  was  a  bare  little  home  after  we  had 
done  our  very  best  with  it ;  and  had  it  not 
been  our  own  we  could  not  have  stayed  tliere. 
We  had  spent  all  our  money  on  the  land,  and 
there  was  nothing  left  for  tiie  house.  There 
was  not  one  bright  thing  in  it  except  the 
crackling  fire,  and  Louise,  with  her  golden 
hair  and  crimson  cheeks.  .Such  a  home-made 
home  as  it  was  !     I  had  braided  a  great  rug, 


and  that  turned  out  to  be  the  only  bit  of  car- 
pet  we    had    for    four    years.     Our    window- 
shades     were   of    news])apers,  scalloped    and 
adorned  with  much   elaborate  scissors-work. 
We  had   three  chairs,  antiquated  specimens 
that  I  had  lirought  down  from  cousin's  wood- 
house  chamber^  cushioned   and  draped  ;  and 
the  trouble   we  had,  to   be   sure,  because  we 
could  not  step  up  on  any  one  of  them  to  reach 
things  !     We  used  a  stand  in  place  of  a  table, 
for  which  Lou. contrived  a  leaf ;  and  we  slept 
upon    an   old-fashioned  post-bedstead  which 
Janet  had  given  us.     We  owned  three  plates 
and  a  platter,  as  many  knives  and  forks,  cups 
and  saucers;  John  said  if  we  had  company, 
Lou  and  I  could  wait,   which   we  did.     The 
rest  of  our   in-door  possessions  consisted  of 
some  odd  kettles,  a  score  of  shining  new  milk- 
pans,  a  couple  of  pails,  a  broom,  a  amall  pile 
of  books  in  blue  and  gold,  a  trunkful  of  maga- 
zine— unbound,  but  precious— an  etching  of 
Evangeline,    and     a    splendid    engraving    of 
Longfellow   sitting  in  a  rocking  chair;  that, 
truly,  was  everything  we  had  to  put  into  that 
great,  rambling  old  house. 

However,  we  still  think  it  was  belter  to  have 
bought  the  clover  seed. 

The  first  evening  was  strange  enough  to  us. 
I  remember  just  how  oppressive  the  silence 
became  after  everything  was  done  and  we  sat 
down.  Lou  cried,  and  I  laughed.  Then  we 
felt  how  absurd  it  was  to  be  afraid  in  our  own 
house;  and  we  cheered  ourselves  with  the 
pussy  and  the  fire,  and  said  we  would  sub- 
scribe for  a  newspaper.  After  that,  all  went 
well- 
Only,  every  morning  Lon  would  ask  rae, 
"Dolly,  yon'nevcr  will  go  off  and  leave  me, 
will  vou?  " 

"No,  that  I  won't!     And  you  never  will 
either,  will  vou?" 
"No,  indeed!" 

And  that  is  our  "good  morning"  still. 
In  due  time  cousin  John  came  again,  and 
gang-ploughed  the  fields  we  had  devoted  to  clo- 
ver. Tiien  he  lent  us  iiis  team,  and  Lou  and  I 
harrowed  and  harrowed.  Then  we  sowed 
our  clover  and  Timothy,  and  Orchard  grass, 
so  thickly,  too,  that  John  was  fain  to  swear 
at  our  wastefulness.  But  I  didn't  believe, 
even  then,  that  there  was  need  for  such  spot- 
ted meadows  as  I  had  observed— tbe  clover 
growing  in  distinct  patches  and  tufts,  the 
grasses  coarse,  sparse,  and  wiry ;  I  wanted 
some  fine,  sweet  grasses.  I  will  say  here  I 
was  rewarded  for  my  faith  in  liberal  seeding; 
for  owing  to  that,  and  to  the  plentiful  winter 
dressing,  and  the  fine  seed-bed  we  made  of 
all  the  fields,  our  pretty  trefoil  came  up 
all   over   like   wheat,    or   a  lettuce  bed,  and 
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our  grasses  are  fine,  thick,  and  sweet.  Of 
course  clovering  upon  such  an  extensive 
scale  obliged  us  to  hire  pasturage  for  Pampas, 
and  to  "suil"  gentle  Maggie;  but  we  found 
the  latter  plan,  though  troublesome,  one  of 
our  most  profitable  experiments. 

And  then,  waiting  for  May  days  and  corn 
planting,  we  began  work  in  earnest.  In  our 
convenient  short  dresses,  in  which  Louise 
said  she  felt  "so  spry,'"  rejoicing  in  loo.se 
bands,  and  in  shoulder  straps  and  blouse 
Avaists  to  a  degree  that  would  have  delighted 
Mis&  Phelps,  we  shouldered  our  axes  and  our 
dinner  pails,  a  la  lords  of  creation,  and  went 
over  to  our  bit  of  forest  to  get  up  "  the  year's 
wood,"  after  the  manner  of  the  model  house- 
holder. 

I  will  allow  you  for  a  moment  to  fancy  us 
vainly  attacking  huge  logs,  and  then  tell  you 
we  were  simply  thinning  out  the  young  trees. 
It  was  not  a  difiicult  task  to  fell  them.  After- 
wards we  constructed  a  couple  of  rude,  strong 
saw-bucks,  and  sawing  diligently,  day  after 
day,  we  at  last  had  a  supply  for  months  piled 
neatly  in  the  green  recesses. 

After  that  came  fence-mending,  yes,  and 
{enea-making,  for  we  were  obliged  to  have 
sixty  rods  of  entirely  new  fence.  We  found 
that  our  own  woods  had  been  thoroughly  de- 
nuded of  "rail  timber,"  and,  further,  that 
even  in  this  comparatively  new  country,  a 
board  fence  was  already  cheaper  than  one  of 
rails,  when  it  came  to  buying  outriglit. 

This  was  the  result  of  Lou's  inquiries  at 
the  village  lumberyards.  "And,"  added  she, 
''  the  fences,  even  at  these  rates,  will  cost 
almost  as  much  as  the  land  did.  There  is  a 
country  saw- mill  three  miles  up  north,  of 
which  fact  a  man  would  take  advantage." 

"And  why  not  we  ?  " 

The  next  day,  in  our  new,  gay  little  wagon 
we  set  ott'over  the  hills.  There  was  a  quizzi- 
cal light  gleaming  in  the  black  eyes  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  mill  as  he  came  forward  to 
listen  to  our  inquiries ;  but  it  mattered  little 
to  us  He  soon  foinid  that  we  meant  ''  cash 
down,"  and  we  found  that  by  liuying  logs  and 
iiiring  them  sawed  we  should  compass  a 
saving  of  fifteen  dollars. 

"And  now.  Doily,"  said  Louise  on  the  way 
home,  "  I  shall  draw  tiiose  boards  myself. 
Those  mill-men  look  good-natured — they  will 
load  for  me.  You  and  i  togetiier  can  lift  olf 
the  wagon-box,  and  I  have  studied  out  how  to 
lengtlien  the  reach  with  a  false  one.  1  can 
ride  nicely  on  the  reach  going,  and  on  the 
boards  coming  back.  Nothing  shall  be  want- 
ing on  my  part,  Dolly." 

It  is  nut  pertinent  to  the  history  of  this  ex- 
periment how  people  stared  to  see  little  Louise 
riding  by  upon  a  wagon-reach.  She  took  care, 
wisely,  to  look  very  pretty,  and  1  believe  it 
was  thought  rather  "cunning"  than  other- 
wise; she  and  her  vellow-striped  wagon 
and  her  spirited  roan   horse  were  all  upon 


such  a  little  scale,  "  and  all  of  us  sandy-com- 
plexioned,"  she  laugliingly  said  as  they 
started. 

I  worried  greatly  for  fear  she  would  fall  off; 
but  by  noon  she  was  safely  back  with  her  lit- 
tle load  of  boards.  Encouraged  by  her  brave 
smile  I  thought  we  might  unload.  And  we 
did.  "  No  harder  than  dancing  several  hours, 
Dolly,''  she  said  clieerily.  "And  saving  our 
money  serves  much  the  same  purpose  as  the 
music  " 

Next  day  ditto,  and  the  next,  and  the  next. 

''There!"  .said  the  little  teamster,  as  she 
surveyed  the  boards  scientifically  scattered  up 
and  down  the  lines  of  future  fence.  "There, 
Dolly,  we  have  saved  twenty  dollars  with 
which  becomingly  to  accept  the  inevitable — a 
woman  cannot  dig  post-holes  and  set  posts  !  " 

The  post-setting  accomplished,  we  bought 
our  fence-nails,  and  with  our  hammers  and 
saws  went  out  to  build  fence.  We  built  it, 
too,  notwithstanding  masculine  wisdom  as- 
sured us  we  could  not.  We  lifted  the  boards 
by  uniting  strength.  1  held  them  against  the 
post  close  to  Lou's  accurate  red  chalk  marks, 
— it  is  Lou  who  has  the  correct  eye, — and  she 
drove  the  nails  During  whicli  we  found  that 
the  fifteen  dollars  saved  was  the  margin  for 
straight  edges,  uniform  width,  freedom  from 
bark,  immunity  from  knot-holes,  and  the 
general  superiority  of  art  over  nature,  town 
over  country. 

We  also  took  down  and  relaid  the  entire 
roadside  fence,  not  accomplishing  all  this,  of 
course,  witiiout  countless  re.sting-spells ;  the 
fibre  that  endures,  the  power  of  giving  blow 
and  bearing  strain,  is  of  painfully  slow  growth. 

The  fence-mending  done,  we  attempted 
another  bit  of  thrift.  We  harnessed  Pampas 
to  the  little  wagon,  for  which  we  ourselves 
had  constructed  a  light  extra  box  to  place 
atop  the  other,  and  then  we  drove  up  and 
down  our  estate, — Lou  practicing  ii  the  art 
of  standing  to  drive,  the  while, — through  the 
woods  and  through  the  grubby  residue  which 
John  couldn't  plow,  cutting  our  wagon-roads 
as  we  went,  often  botli  jumping  out  to  roll 
aside  a  log,  rolling  and  blocking,  rolling  and 
blocking,  until  we  had  conquered,  and  thor- 
oughly "  picked  up  "  the  place,  bringing  back 
to  the  door  load  after  load  of  sticks  and  limbs 
and  chips  for  summer  wood. 

There  were  three  acres  of  this  unavailable 
residue.  Wliile  we  were  loading,  we  often 
paused  to  coiUenii)late  it.  It  was  covered  by 
a  growtli  of  wiiite  oak  grubs;  old  stumps  and 
knotty  logs  had  been  rolled  down  upon  it,  and 
it  had  been  made  a  dumping  grounil  for  stones 
and  the  mountainous  piles  of  brush  from  for- 
mer clearings. 

"  Here,  Dolly  dear,  is  your  knitting  work  1 ' ' 
Lou  said  one  diiy. 

Just  that  it  was  for  two  years.  When  no 
other  worked  ]>ressed  me,  we  "logged."  That 
is,  we  cut  down   grubs — trimming  up  the  tall- 
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est    to   mend    fence    with — and    piled    the 
brush,  old  and  new,  around  tiie  lofjs,  draj^ging 
the  stumps  into  piles  of  two  and  three;  many 
a  summer  night  iiave  we  tended  our  big  bon- 
fires over  there;  twice  have  we  iuid  the  whole 
))iaee  on  tire  and  the  neighborhood  out  to  save 
the  fences  aud  put    out  the   (lames.      In    fact, 
our   daily    life   those  liist  years  was  so  truly 
primitive,  and  seemed  sucli  a  bit  of  deliglitful 
outlawry  from  the  conventional  house  wife  of 
our  sex,  that  Louise  often  said,  "We  might  as 
well  be  gypsies,  Dolly,  and  live  in  the  hedge  !" 
Meantime    other  "things  were    happening. 
We  had  tried  a  bit  of  the  newspaper  garden- 
ing :  Louise  and  1  had  agreed   we  would  try 
almost  everything.    Underneath  a  thin  cover- 
let of  straw",    ami    the   shelter  of  some  loose 
cornstalks,  down  the  sunny  south  side  of  the 
selected  garden  site,  we  had  lettuces  and  peas, 
and    onions,  growing    greenly,    right   in    the 
midst  of  snow-storms.     It  was  a  pretty  sight, 
after  a  light  April  snow,  to  take  a  peep  in  and 
see  theiu  smiling  up    at  us    with  such  a  live, 
cheery,  undaunted  look,  as  if  to  say,  "  We  are 
very   comfortable,  thank   you,  and  as  busy  as 
we  can  be!"     It  made  ms  cheery.     We   were 
like   two   children.     We   hovered  every  day 
about  this  first   gardening,  this  premature  bit 
of  summer  which    we    had    evoked   as    from 
fairyland.     It  was  such   a  wonderful  thing  to 
us,  as  wonderful  as  the  telegraph,    to  ask  a 
question  of  Nature, — a  question  wrapped  up 
in  a  tiny  brown  seed,  or  a  brown  bulb,   or  a 
little  withered,   wrinkled   bean, — and  be  an- 
swered thus. 

Another  development  in  our  affairs  was 
not  so  encouraging.  Pampas,  upon  acquain- 
tance, was  proving  to  be  an  extreme  conser- 
vative, who  liked  things  to  run  on  in  the  old 
ruts.  He  has  been  born  in  the  purple ;  and 
so  soon  as  he  learned  that  he  had  probably 
become  involved  for  life  in  the  problem  of 
woman's  independence,  his  discontent  threat- 
ened us  serious  trouble.  Having  been  accus- 
tomed to  a  town  carriage  house  he  did  not 
take  kindly  to  our  rustic  accommodations, 
although  his  good  breeding  while  he  supposed 
him.self  merely  on  a  visit  led  him  to  accept 
them  courteously ;  but  of  late  we  had  been 
wakened,  and  lain  trembling  to  hear  him 
pawing  and  knocking  his  stable  in  the  dead  of 
night — our  horse — what  are  we  to  do  with 
him? 

"  I  will  whip  him  for  that,"  Louise  said  at 
last. 

He  had  never  drawn  anything  save  a  light 
phaeton,  or  worn  any  but  the  daintiest  trap- 
pings, and  lie  hated  our  harness  and  never 
would  accept  the  bits  without  protest ;  and 
of  late  he  had  shown  his  contempt  for  our 
pretty  wagon  by  a  series  of  short  runs  back 
and  forth  whenever  he  was  put  in  the  hills  : 
and  now  he  was  resorting  to  .sudden  jumj)s, 
and  to  stand  straight  upon  his  hind  feet  in 
his  desperate  struggles  to  free  himself. 


"And  I  will  whip  him  for  that!"  finally 
said  Louise  one  day,  after  dismounting  for  the 
seventh  time  frcun  the  load  of  wood  which  he 
had  vainly  tried  by  rearing  and  plunging  to 
overturn.  I  looked  at  his  ugly  mouth  champ- 
ing the  bits  so  restively,  and  at  his  unloving 
eye,  and  I  fancied  little  short  Louise  whip- 
ping him  !  I  should  have  laughed  had  I  not 
been  so  anxious. 

One  day  when  he  wouldn't  "  back,"  she 
kept  her  word. 

She  led  him  out  into  an  open  space,  told  me  to 

come  along,  and  throwing  off  lier  sun-bonnet,^ 

took  the  whip.    "  Now  back.  Pampas  !  back  !" 

Not    a    step.        Nothing    but    that    fierce 

champing. 

"  Back,  I  say  !  back  !  "  She  tries  to  force 
him  back  with  all  her  strength—  and  her 
white,  firm  arm  and  shoulder  have  strength. 
But  Pampas  champs  and  plants  his  feet,  and 
then  tries  to  make  a  little  run  at  her,  and  I 
cry  out.  She  crushes  him  back,  the  veins 
standing  out  on  the  little  brown  fist  like 
cords. 

She  is  white  enough  now  :  "  Get  into  the 
wagon,  Dolly,  and  pull  on  the  lines!  " 

I  clamber 'in,  and,  while  she  tries  again,  I 
pull,  and  cry.  "  Back  !  back  !  "  with  all  my 
weak  voice.  It  is  an  excited  feminine  shriek, 
and  it  sounds  as  if  I  were  afraid  and  were 
about  to  break  down  and  cry,  when  in  reality 
I  am  as  brave  and  angry  as  Louise. 

She  tells  him  once  more.  Then  she  forces 
the  bits  back,  and  she  raises  the  whip,  and 
she  brings  it  down  upon  his  breast  fiercely 
and  fast,  and  cries,  "  Back,  Pampas  !  "  Pam- 
pas rears  ;  that  taint  of  mustang  blood  shows 
itself  now;  he  raises  her  clear  from  the 
ground,  but  he  can  neither  knock  her  down 
nor  shake  her  off. 

The  whip  comes  swift  and  fierce.  "  Back  ! 
back  there!  back!"  And  I  am  as  angry  as 
she.  I  don't  care  if  we  both  do  get  killed, 
and  I  pull,  and  she  cries  to  him,  and  all  at 
once  he  does  back — runs  back  swift  and  hard. 
She  holds  fast.  ''  Brace  yourself  if  you  can  !  " 
and  then  we  bring  up  against  the  fence,  and  I 
sit  down  suddenly,  and  am  thrown  forv.'ard 
upon  the  dash  board.  lie  plunges,  but  little 
Lou  holds  him  there.  She  can  hold  him. 
Then,  after  a  little,  she  lets  him  come  forward, 
a  few  steps  at  a  time,  breathing  hard  and 
stepping  high.  He  stands  and  paws,  and 
looks,  oh,  how  furious  ! 

Lou  takes  breath  a  moment.  "  This 
never'lldo!"  she  says,  and  tells  me  to  get 
out.  She  springs  in  while  I  try  to  hold  him 
as  she  did;  he  evidently  thinks  he  can  tram- 
ple me  down.  "Now,  don't  be  frightened  ! 
The  harness  is  strong,  and  I  can  hold  him  ; 
let  go  now  !  " 

I  try  to  let  go,  and  he  gives  a  plunge, 
nearly  knocking  me  over,  and  shoots  out  at 
the  open  gate,  as  Lou  meant  Up  the  road 
they  go,  Lou  bare-headed,   lier  golden  fleece 
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of  hair  floating  straiglu  behind  her.  I  can 
see  her  whipping  iiiiu  up  the  long  hill.  He 
plunges,  kicks,  breaks  into  a  run  again,  and 
the  next  minute  they  are  out  of  sight,  and 
the  Kromers  all  come  out  to  tiie  gate  to  look. 
I  can  hear  theru  for  a  little  while  over  on 
the  other  road,  the  wagon  rattling  and  bound- 
ing once  or  twice,  and  then  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  heard- 

They  are  gone  an  hour.  I  try  to  get  din- 
ner, but  I  cannot  see,  for  tears.  I  let  one  of 
our  plates  fall  and  break.  I  let  the  meat 
burn.  I  wring  my  hands  and  walk  the  floor. 
I  am  just  tying  on  my  sun-bonnet  to  go  and 
see  what  I  can  find,  when  suddenly  I  think  I 
hear  wheels.  I  run  to  the  door.  I  did  hear 
wheels  And  it  is  Louise  coming  from  the 
other  way.  Pampas  is  walking  meekly.  He 
is  covered  with  sweat  and  foam — such  a  dorry 
looking  beast !  Lou  sits  on  the  seat,  serene, 
but  white  and  large-eyed. 

She  smiles  as  they  pause  in  the  gateway. 
She  composedly  backs  him  a  little.  Then 
they  come  on  again  a  few  steps,  then  she 
stops  him.  She  backs  him  again.  "  See  ! 
don't  he  know  his  master?" 

He  looks  so  meek  and  sorry.  I  think  he 
would  like  to  lay  his  nose  against  my  cheek, 
but  she  will  not  let  me  pet  him,  not  ever  so 
little. 

How  we  congratulate  ourselves !  for  the 
neighborhood  has  for  the  last  fortnight 
plainly  been  of  the  opinion  that  "them  two 
girls  have  no  business  with  a  horse!" 

But  the  next  morning  at  breakfiist,  we  hear 
the  old  ringing  hoof-blows  upon  the  side  of 
the  barn.  Louise  jumps  up  and  takes  down 
the  whip,  and  I  follow  her.  It  is  dreadful  to 
me  that  we  two  gentle,  intelligent  girls,  can- 
not coax  and  win  and  govern  a  horse  accord- 
ing to  theory.  1  hear  Pampas  start  with  a 
jump  as  Lou  unlatches  the  stable  door.  He 
sees  her,  sees  the  whip,  and  he — yes,  he 
actually  falls  upon  his  knees.  Lou  nods  at 
him  meaningly,  lays  down  the  whip,  tells  him 
to  get  up,  which  he  does,  tells  him  to  go  to 
eating,  which  he  does. 

"  There,  old  fellow  !  "  she  says. 

Pampas  trembles  when  he  hears  her  coming, 
for  nearly  a  week.  Once  more  he  has  to  be 
shown  the  whip,  at  a  time  when  his  memory 
•bids  fair  to  fail  him  concerning  the  art  of 
backing,  and  then  it  is  all  over  with  ;  and  I 
am  permitted  to  pet  him  again.  He  is  a  good 
horse  for  a  year  at  a  lime,  and  very  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  his  small  mistresses.  Then, 
usually,  he  and  Loui.'je  have  to  make  some 
few  fresh  arrangements  concerning  good  be- 
havior;  but  it  is  never  now  a  seri mus  affair. 

By  this  time  the  money  capital  of  the  en- 
terprise had  become  entirely  exliausted,  and 
we  were  left  dependent  upon  the  butter  and 
eggs  of  our  plan.  During  our  first  week  at 
cousin  .Janet's  we  had  found  that  they  were 
not  going  to   bring  us   the    prices    we    had 


counted  upon.  We  could  only  trust  that 
there  might  be  such  a  thing  as  making  good 
the  deficiency  in  prices  by  the  production  of 
larger  quantities.  We  experimented  with 
the  feed  of  our  poultry,  and  at  last  we  did 
succeed  in  bringing  what  Louise  called  "a 
perfect  storm  of  eggs." 

Knowing  it  costs  no  more  to  keep  the  good 
cow  than  the  poor  one,  we  had  paid  an  extra 
price  and  had  secured  one  of  extra  excellence, 
upon  whom  our  meal  and  '-middlings" 
were  not  wasted :  gentle  Maggie,  with  her 
little  Maggie  of  still  more  precious  blood  in 
the  stall  adjoining.  She  was  all  that  a  short- 
horned,  yellow-skinned,  slender-footed,  black- 
nosed  little  cow  can  be  ;  and  we  never  blam  ed 
her  because  our  butter  brought  us  only  twenty- 
five,  twenty,  eighteen,  fifteen,  twelve  and  iv\vilf 
cents  per  pound  ;  that  is  the  descending  scale 
from  March  to  June. 

We  make,  I  fancy,  the  veritable  "  gilt- 
edged  "  butter  of  the  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
markets.  It  is  sweet,  fragrant,  sparkling, 
golden-tinted,  daintily  salted,  and  daintily 
put  up ;  but  even  from  the  most  fastidious 
private  buyers  we  never  have  received  above 
thirty  cents  per  pound,  and  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  summer  have  sold  it  for  fifteen 
cents  and  twelve  cents,  the  same  price  which 
Mrs.  Kromer  receives  for  her  soft,  lardy-look- 
ing rolls;  perhaps  that  is  the  most  aggrava- 
ting part  of  it !  The  finer  grades  of  butter, 
it  seems,  are  not  appreciated  by  the  Western 
citizen  and  his  family.  Making  inquiries  in 
Detroit  and  Cliicago,  we  learn  tiiere  is  no 
trade  in  these  extragrades,  and  that  if  offered, 
they  could  not  be  placed  at  anything  like 
Eastern  prices. 

And  while  Eastern  families  are  accustomed 
to  pay  fifom  thirty  to  forty  cents  per  dozen  for 
eggs,  we  have  never,  even  in  winter,  secured 
over  twenty-five  cents  for  the  fresh-laid, 
while  in  the  plenteous  summer  time  we  sell 
for  ten  cents. 

In  due  time  also  we  found  that  our  black- 
cap raspberries  would  really  go  for  ten  cents 
per  quart,  and  the  bulk  of  our  strawberries 
for  the  same.  We  abandoned  forever  the 
".small  fruits"  item  of  our  plan.  We  have 
our  thrifty  purple  canes,  and  our  Wil.son 
and  Jocunda  beds,  where,  with  many  a 
back-ache  and  many  a  dizzy  headache,  we 
grow  those  great,  rich-hearted,  scarlet  and 
crimson  berries  which  are  chronicled  as 
marvels  by  grateful  editors,  berries  that  one 
must  needs  slice  for  the  table;  but  they  are 
never  for  sale,  thank  you  ! 

Therefore,  enterprising  little  women,  if  you 
can  secure  laml  there,  remain  East  with  your 
dainty  Jersey  cows,  your  Leghorns  and 
Dorkings.  Stay  by  the  good  markets.  Your 
labors  will  be  no  more  arduous,  while  tlie 
returns  will  be  double. 

However,  by  cheerfully  ignoring  several 
of  the  items  mentioned  bv  the  Labor  Com- 
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mission  as  among  the  necessities  of  the 
ordinary  family,  we  did,  weciv  by  week,  make 
both  ends  meet.  For  our  very  own  personal 
needs,  the  little  Arcadian  income  would 
really  have  sufficed  ;  but  there  always  came 
lip  something  to  be  purchased  which  we  had 
not  made  account  of:  the  pound  of  nails,  the 
pane  of  glass,  the  feed  for  own  fowls,  a  horse- 
shoe to  beset,  a  bit  of  repair  upon  wagon  or 
tools,  the  road  tax,  the  pleasant  little  ex- 
penses for  company.  It  was,  indeed,  quite  a 
close  aftair  tiiose  tirst  years.  Even  in  tlie 
early  weeks  we  dismissed  the  idea  of  smoked 
hain  and  daintv  sausage,  and  devoted  ''  Pin- 
cushin  "  and  ""Roly-poly"  to  the  payment  of 
taxes  and  the  discharge  of  debt  for  hired 
hibor.  Since,  however,  we  conjugated  the 
Spartan  verbs,  "  To  save"  and  "To  scrimp  ;" 
and  the  new  year  never  did  find  us  in  debt. 
They  were  good  days,  full  of  di.scipline  and 
wisdom  ;  we  would  not  have  missed  them. 

It  was  the  busiest  of  all  the  springs  ;  a  home 
lias  to  be  begun  in  so  many  directions  at  once 
— meadow,  lield,  garden,  orchard,  tlowers  and 
shrubberry.  Ah,  thatsettingof  trees  !  With 
us  "arbor  day"  stretched  through  a  week, 
what  with  pear,  apple,  peach,  and  cherry, 
evergreen,  lilac,  rose,  and  locust,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  vines  and  canes.  I  confess  to 
hours  when  we  toiled  side  by  side  in  silence, 
digging  those  holes.  Nature  is  no  gallant. 
She  has  inexorable  laws  which  woman,  in 
common  with  man,  must  meet.  The  spade  in 
delicate  hands  must  be  driven  as  deep  as  the 
horniest  palm  can  thrust  it.  Protect  your 
white  hands  as  you  will,  if  you  labor  out-of- 
doors  there  will  come  upon  them  brownne.ss, 
redness,  and  freckle ;  there  will  be  cracks, 
torn  tiesh,  "slivers,"  what  not,  and  upon 
your  soft,  pink  palms,  callous,  blister,  and 
sorene.ss  unendurable;  a  brown,  enlarged, 
useful,  and  strong  hand  will  be  one  of  the 
penalties  of  our  independence.  Also,  my 
graceful  sisters,  your  slender  shoulders  will 
broaden,  you  will  affect  a  roomy  bodice,  and 
your  arms  will  lose  their  tapering  contours. 
As  compensation,  you  will  possess  an  exqui- 
site perception  of  the  purity  of  atmospheres, 
a  comfortable  disregard  of  changes  in  the 
weather,  an  appetite  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  nourishing  steaks,  and  an  indifference  to 
poisonous  seasonings  and  flavorings.  You 
can  walk,  lift,  carry,  and  undertake  fresli  in- 
dependence. 

Our  tree  setting  and  early  gardening  well 
out  of  the  way,  came  corn  planting.  In  con- 
sideration of  certain  "suits"  made  for  his 
little  boys,  cousin  John  sent  over  his  horses, 
plough,  and  old  Donald.  Him  we  coaxed  to 
sit  under  a  budding  tree,  and  ourselves  took 
possession  of  the  horses  and  plough.  I  had 
been  longing  to  show  Lou  what  I  could  do ; 
and,  truly,  at  cousin  John's  I  had  not  thought 
ploughing  so  very  terrible.  But  I  found  our 
stony,  hilly  field  somewhat  different  from  his 
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soft,  level,  garden  land.  To  my  surprise  and 
hers,  instead  of  walking  quietly  along  my 
straight,  loamy  furrow,  as  I  had  meant  and 
had  led  her  to  expect,  Lou  beheld  me  pulled 
this  way,  then  that,  dragged  over  clods,  forced 
into  long  strides,  the  plough  now  lying  upon 
its  side,  now  leaping  along  the  surface,  until 
the  trained  team  paused  in  mute  inqiary. 

We  can  plough,  as  I  said,  but  do  not  think 
it  advisable.  Dozens  of  farmers  do  not  scorn 
to  do  something  outside,  and  by  a  job  of  car- 
pentering, mason-work,  threshing-machine, 
or  the  like,  furnish  themselves  with  many 
comforts  otherwise  unattainable.  So  I  trust 
that  we  are  none  the  Ie.ss  legitimately  farmers 
because  by  a  bit  of  dressmaking,  or,  rather, 
line  sewing,  we  hire  our  ploughing,  and 
mowing,  and  whatever  other  work  we  please. 

We  dragged  and  marked  the  four  acres 
without  assistance.  Then  we  proceeded  with 
another  item  of  "that  newspaper  foolery," 
which,  according  to  John,  no  farmer  can 
afTord.  We  had  so  often  been  assured  that 
our  land  would'nt  grow  corn,  wedid'nt  know 
but  it  might  be  so,  and  thought  it  well  to  as- 
sist the  soil  to  the  extent  of  our  means.  With 
our  determined  and  persistent  hoes  we  com- 
posted the  gnano  of  the  hennery  with  plaster 
until  it  was  fine,  dry,  and  inodorous.  Such  a 
task  as  that  was  ! 

Lou  would  stop  and  lean  her  forehead,  wet 
and  red,  upon  her  hoe-handle,  and  utter  a  bit 
of  the  current  but  kindly  neighborhood  sar- 
casm. 

"  '  Two  girls  f  don't  you  think  so,  Dolly  ?" 

I  did  think  so,  sometimes. 

Then,  with  a  pail  in  one  hand,  and  a  wooden 
spoon  in  the  other,  we  each  went  over  the 
field  and  deposited  a  modicum  of  this  home- 
made fertilizer  wherever  a  hill  of  corn  was  to 
grow. 

This  preliminary  work  was,  of  course,  te- 
dious. But  it  made  a  difference,  we  think,  if 
the  opinons  concerning  the  state  of  the  soil 
were  correct,  of  at  least  forty  bushels  per  acre  ; 
for  the  field  yielded  us,  upon  an  average, 
ninety  bushels  to  the  acre.  And  let  me  say 
that  in^most  instances,  as  in  this,  it  has  paid 
us  to  "  work  our  farm  with  idees."  Our  supe- 
rior melons  and  turnips,  savoys,  and  straw- 
berries, as  well  as  our  corn  crops,  are  the  re- 
sult of  special  work  upon  special  plans, 
assisted  by  special  fertilizers  ;  not  the  costly 
ones  of  commerce,  but  home-made  and  care- 
fully adapted  by  means  of  many  experiments. 

The  fragrant  May  days  passed.  Our  corn 
shot  up  its  delicate  pointed  blades,  our  cur- 
rant and  berry  .settings  puffed  and  ruffled 
themselves  from  top  to  toe  with  their  little 
frilled  leaves  of  exquisite  green,  and  each 
morning  there  was  some  miraculous  develop- 
ment at  the  garden  beds.  It  was  a  pretty 
sight  of  a  mid-May  morning:  our  ''varie- 
gated foliage"  beets,  peas  finger  high,  onion 
beds  rank  upon  rank  of  green  lances,  lettuces 
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fit  for  salad  and  mayonnaise,  tomatoes  need- 
ing trellis,  potatoes  so  high,  thick  and  green, 
all  freshly  hoed  and  sparkling  with  dew.  Ah, 
it  is  worth  while  to  make  garden  !  Not  that 
ours  has  ever  been  particnlarly  early,  not  that 
we  could  ever  compete  with  a  dozen  Irish 
women  we  know,  who  raise  ''truck"  for  the 
markets.  Oh,  no !  any  season  one  can  buy 
cucumbers  when  our  vines  are  just  starring 
themselves  with  their  little  yellow  blossoms, 
and  the  groceries  are  full  of  red,  ripe  toma- 
toes when  ours  are  only  "  beginning  to  turn," 
and  so  on  ;  and  we  have  quite  our  share  of 
hand-to-hand  fight  Avith  cut  worm,  potato  bug, 
striped  bug,  ants,  and  the  onion  fly,  frost, 
and  drought ;  but  still  we  have  always  had 
plenty  and  perfection  in  the  end,  and  a  world 
of  simple  pleasures  by  the  way. 

"  Cultivating  corn  "  we  found  to  our  relief 
to  be  entirely  practicable,  although  Pampas 
at  first  made  cousin  John's  instructions  of 
none  eflect.  Nothing  could  induce  him,  that 
first  season,  to  cross  the  field  at  less  than 
his  road  pace,  his  naughty,  handsome  head 
held  aloft ;  and  every  few  moments  he  would 
break  into  a  trot.  After  experimenting  with 
him  during  one  forenoon,  we  took  him  down 
to  the  stable,  and  I  donned  my  long  dress  and 
went  up  to  Mr.  Kromer's.  There  1  succeeded 
in  lending  him  to  take  Mr.  Kromer  a  jour- 
ney, and  in  borrowing  in  return  steady  old 
Jane,  who  would  walk  up  and  down  the  rows 
with  me  at  my  own  pace. 

We  are  kept  thus  busy  with  hoe  and  culti- 
vator all  the  summer  long.  We  spend  few 
daylight  hours  in  the  house,  and  look  on  to 
a  snug  winter  in-doors  with  a  zest  indescrib- 
able. The  autumn  months  come  on  apace, 
bringing  still  harder  work  and  greater  hurry. 
We  cut  up  our  corn,  husk  it,  build  a  homely 
crib  of  poles,  draw  our  stalks  and  stack  them, 
dig  our  potatoes,  store  our  vegetables,  and 
rejoice  like  two  squirrels  as  we  heap  up  our 
winter  cheer. 

As  the  long,  cold  winter  finally  closes,  we 
look  cheerily  from  our  windows  out  upon  the 
world.  Of  course  some  strange,  abnormal 
labors  fall  to  our  lot ;  there  are  paths  to  be 
shovelled  through  the  snow.  Pampas  and  the 
Maggies  to  be  led  forth  to  water,  stables  to  be 
kept  in  wholesome  order.  But  we  do  it, 
therefore  others  can. 

The  in-door  coziness  rewards  us  for  it  all. 
There  is  no  enjoyment  quite  like  that  which 
comes  as  the  lot  of  thrift  and  industry.  We 
have  avoided  all  debt  save  that  which  in  due 
time  the  well  fattened  Polands  cancel,  ^[ag- 
gie,  feeding  through  the  fall  upon  our  golden 
pumpkins,  enables  us  to  fill  tlie  winter  flour 
barrel,  and  a  surplus  of  potatoes  purchases  a 
store  of  groceries.  Eggs,  week  by  week,  sup- 
ply "  items."  A  day's  work  of  picking  apples 
"  upon  shares  "  in  the  Kromer  orchards  has 
filled  the  apple-bin.  During  the  long  leisures, 
various  pieces  of  fine  sewing  provide  hay  for 


Pampas.     Spring  finds  us  hopeful  and  not  in 
debt. 

Year  after  year  we  live  on  in  this  fashion, 
tugging  away  at  great  labors  and  knowing 
few  leisures,  but  kept  cheery  by  the  thought 
that  we  have  already  lived  so  comfortably  so 
long,  that  we  are  not  in  debt,  that  our  early 
plan  bids  fair  of  success;  until  we  begin  to 
hear,  on  this  hand  and  on  that,  "Why,  how 
prosperous  those  girl-farmers  are!  Did  you 
ever  see  the  like?" 

Then  we  pause,  and  look  about  us,  and  find 
it  is  so.  The  time  has  come.  We  ourselves 
see  what  a  green,  grassy,  leafy  nest  the  once 
despised  little  farm  is,  with  its  gardens  and 
fruit  yards,  and  rosy  clover  meadows,  and 
rich  upland  pastures. 

We  have  been  "true  to  the  early  dream." 
The  "golden  foot  of  the  sheep"  is  on  our 
once  barren  hill-tops.  Durham  Maggie  and 
Maggie  II.  and  Maggie  III  and  Jersey  Daisy 
feed  luxuriously  upon  the  sweet  grasses  and 
the  honeyed  clover-blossoms,  while  the  cream- 
rising  and  the  money-making  go  on  together 
in  the  cool,  shadowy  milk-room  day  by  day. 
The  butter  shipped  in  tubs,  the  choice  mut- 
ton sheep,  the  fleeces  in  a  load,  are  not  repre- 
sentative of  a  ruinous  and  aggravating 
amount  of  labor,  and  give  us  our  money  in 
that  profitable  shape,  "  the  lump." 

Of  course  the  nights  and  mornings  of  the 
entire  year  are  as  busy  as  ever  ;  and  there  is 
a  deal  of  hard  work  and  hurry  in  haying 
time  and  sheep  shearing.  But  if  one  must 
work  for  a  living,  and  likes  a  rural  life,  and 
can  be  content  to  live  in  a  manner  so  simple 
and  unvarying,  the  care  of  small  flocks  and 
herds  is  an  easy,  gentle,  womanly  occupation. 
We  like  their  friendship  and  their  company, 
and  I  dare  say  spend  much  unnecessary  time 
with  them.  Lou  carries  her  neatness  and 
love  of  order  into  their  quarters,  until  the 
sheep-cote  is  a  pleasant  place  to  visit.  I  often 
tell  her  that  the  sheds,  so  clean  and  warm  and 
strawy,  are  as  nice  as  the  house,  and  that  I 
don't  see  why,  for  hundreds  of  overworked 
women,  the  Arcadian  time  of  shepherdesses 
might  not  profital)ly  come  again. 

"I  know  it,  Dolly,"  answers  Louise.  "I 
have  thought  of  it  so  much.  And  now  that 
men  are  coming  more  and  more  to  share  their 
occupations  with  us,  I  do  wish  the  thousands 
who  are  tired  and  restless  and  discouraged, 
and  haven't  head  enough  to  become  doctors 
and  lawyers,  and  yet  need  money  just  as 
badly,  could  see  what  a  pleasant  way  of  living 
this  is.  I  wish  we  could  tell  them  in  some 
way,  Dolly,  just  how  we  do.  We  raise  nearly 
everything  we  consume,  you  know,  hut  wheat. 
I  wish  you  could  tell  them,  Dolly  !" 

And  IjOu's  wish  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  my 
story. — D.  A.  Shepherd,  in  Atlantic  Monthly. 


Spirits  of  ammonia,  diluted    a   little,  will 
cleanse  the  hair  very  thoroughly. 
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A  WINTER  IN  RUSSIA. 

PART  III. 

A  Frencliman,  wlio  has  written  a  very  in- 
telligent and  impartial  book  about  Russia, 
and  one  rather  favorable  in  many  respects  to 
this  nation,  is  as  little  disposed  as  myself  to 
be  indulgent  to  the  climate,  which  he  justly 
considers,  as  did  the  Empress  Catherine  11, 
to  be  execrable  beyond  description.  This 
sovereign  nsed  to  say  of  the  climate  of  her 
capital,  "  We  have  eight  months  of  winter 
and  four  months  of  bad  weather."  She  was 
wont  likewise  to  designate  the  summer  of  St. 
Petersburg,  "  the  green  winter ;  "  so  variable, 
and  often  cold,  is  a  great  portion  of  this  sea- 
son in  these  parts.  Indeed,  I  have  known 
the  summer  to  be  so  damp  and  chilly  as  to 
merit  no  other  term  than  that  given  to  it  by 
the  Empress  Catherine.  To  prove  that  my 
description  of  the  winter  of  St.  Petersburg  is 
not  exaggerated,  I  will  give  one  or  two  ex- 
tracts from  the  work  to  which  I  have  referred, 
which  will  serve  to  corroborate  ray  own  re- 
marks on  the  subject :  "  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged," says  the  author,  "that  a  frost  of 
fifteen  to  twenty  degrees  is  a  formidalile 
enemy  to  contend  with.  Woe  to  those  who 
are  imprudent  enough  to  trifle  with  it ! 
Nothing  can  be  more  rapid  than  its  effects — 
a  mere  perspiration  checked  is  often  followed 
by  sudden  death ;  and  all  the  efforts  of  the 
medical  faculty  are  unavailing  in  many  such 
cases.  During  the  first  Avinter  1  passed  in 
Russia,  a  young  man,  twenty-two  years  old, 
of  a  robust  constitution,  overheated  himself 
in  hurrying  to  the  Catholic  Church ;  the 
church  was  cold,  the  service  long,  and  the 
unfortunate  youth  became  chilled — three  days 
after  he  was  borne  a  corpse  to  the  same  place 
of  worship  where  he  had  caught  cold. 

A  drunken  man  who  goes  to  sleep  in  the 
open  air  is  almost  sure  to  perish.  To  remain 
inactive  in  the  open  air  is  likewise  very  dan- 
gerous. I  was  acquainted  with  a  Russian 
nobleman  whose  coachman  had  his  legs  frozen 
without  having  been  either  drunk  or  asleep, 
but  he  had  remained  seated  on  his  box  from  [ 
ten  o'clock  at  night  until  two  in  the  morning.  | 
In  very  cold  weather,  some  Russian  noble- 
men do  not  go  out  at  all  ;  others  have  the 
humanity  to  send  home  their  carriages,  which 
are   broutrht  back  to   them  at  a  fixed  hour. 


The  influence  of  the  cold  is  much  more  dan- 
gerous on  those  parts  of  tlie  body  covered  by 
the  dress;  for  these  are  hidden  from  observa- 
tion, and  it  often  happens  that  a  mishap  of 
the  kind  alluded  to  is  taken  for  a  mere  be- 
numbed state,  which  it  is  hoped  the  heat  of 
the  room  or  the  bed  will  remove.  The  de- 
plorable death  of  Mr.  Pierson  forms  a  terri- 
ble example  of  such  a  mistake.  This  gentle- 
man had  been  sent  to  Russia  to  take  to  that 
country  a  sum  of  money  in  gold — a  debt  of 
tiie  French  Government.  When  he  left 
France  the  weather  was  delightful.  He  took 
no  precautions  against  a  change.  On  his 
arrival  in  Courland,  he  still  found  the  tem- 
perature mild  and  genial,  and  consequently 
did  not  think  of  buying  either  furs  or  warm 
boots — things  so  indispensable  to  travellers 
in  Russia  during  the  autumn.  When  he  had 
got  beyond  Reval  the  snow  fell  so  abundantly 
that  the  postilions  lost  their  way  and  upset 
his  carriage  in  a  ditch.  This  accident  oc- 
curred at  nightfall,  and  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  post-station.  Mr.  Pierson 
being  unwilling  to  abandon  the  treasure  for 
which  he  was  responsible,  sent  forward  the 
postilions  to  obtain  assistance ;  the  snow 
ceased,  but  the  weather  suddenly  changed 
from  two  degrees  of  heat  to  twenty  degrees 
of  cold.  After  waiting  three  hours  in  the 
most  painful  state  imaginable,  the  postilions 
returned  with  several  men  and  horses ;  the 
carriage  was  raised,  and  drawn  slowly  to  the 
station.  The  station  master  considerately  in- 
quired of  Mr.  Pierson  whether  any  parts  of 
his  body  were  frozen ;  he  answered  that, 
thanks  to  the  exercise  he  had  taken  while 
guarding  the  carriage,  he  had  been  able  to 
resist  the  cold.  The  host  was  the  more  in- 
clined to  believe  him,  as  he  saw  that  Mr. 
Pierson's  hands  and  face  were  uninjured  ;  and 
our  traveller  retired  to  rest,  convinced  that 
the  heat  of  the  bed  would  soon  set  all  to  rights 
again,  and  went  to  sleep.  He  awoke  some- 
time after  in  the  greatest  suffering — he  had 
lost  all  power  of  motion.  He  called  for  help 
— his  body  was  examined,  and  his  legs  were 
found  to  be  of  a  livid  hue,  and  covered  with 
black  spots.  To  prevent  mortification,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  amputate  the  two  limbs; 
tlie  sick  man  consented  to  the  operation,  and 
the  surgeon  was  about  to  commence  his  task, 
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Avhen   Mr.  Pierson  found   that  his  sight  was 
failing  him.     Upon  this,  the  surgeon  began 
to  despair  of  success.     He  examined  the  suf- 
ferer again,  and  found  that  the  flesh  between 
the  shoulders  was  beginning  to  separate  and 
open.     He  then  clearly  saw  that  all  hope  was 
over,  and  that  the  sufferings  of  amputation 
would  be  useless — indeed,  shortly  after  the  un- 
fortunate traveller  died  in  great  agony.     If, 
on  immediately  arriving,   he  had  sent  for  the 
doctor,  nothing  would  have  been  easier  than 
to  have  saved  him;  but  to  have  exposed  his 
frozen  limbs  to  the  action  of  the  heat  was  an 
imprudence  that  cost  him   his  life  in  the  way 
we  have  related.     Such  was  the  fate  of  poor 
Mr.  Pierson,  as  related  by  one  of  his  coun- 
trymen.    Should  I,  on  a  future  occasion,  de- 
scribe to  my  readers  an  adventure  of  the  kind 
I  once  had  on   the   river  Neva,  when  I  and 
about   a   hundred   other  persons   were  very 
nearly   sharing   the  fate  of  this  traveller,  I 
trust  they  will  not  accuse  me  of  exaggeration, 
either  in  depicting  my  own   hardships  or  the 
rigor  of  the  Russian  frost  which  caused  them. 
An   anecdote   is    told  of  the  Duke  of  Sierra 
Capriola,  who  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Kus- 
sia,  which   contributes   still   better  to  depict 
the  variability  of  tlie  Russian  climate.     The 
Duke,  with  a  numerous  train  of  servants,  ar- 
rived in  St.  Petersburg   about  the  end  of  Au- 
gust.    The  weather  was   still   warm,  and  the 
Italians  were  in  ecstacies.    They  went  to  bed ; 
during   the  night  the  snow  fell  abundantly, 
and  when  the  Neapolitans  rose  the  next  morn- 
ing, they  found  the  city  in  the  very  midst  of 
winter.     Terrified  at  the  sudden  change,  they 
hurried   to    the    Duke,    exclaiming,    "Alas! 
your  Excellency,  whither  have  you  led  us? — 
the  earth  is  completely   hidden — we  shall  see 
it  no  more !     How  can   you  have   deceived 
your   faithful   servants?      What    kind   of  a 
country    is  this    which  becomes    white    in  a 
single  night,   and   is   inhabited    by   bearded 
savages  ?     By  our  Lady  !  we  had  sooner  be 
burnt  by  the  lava  of  Vesuvius  than   live  in 
such  a  land."      In   vain  the  Duke  strove  to 
pacify  his   terrified   servants — they    left  him 
three  days  after  his   arrival,  and  returned  to 
Naples.     One  anecdote   more.     A    foreigner 
in  St.  Petersburg   having   committed  suicide, 
his  death  became   tlie   subject  of  much  com- 
ment  in  the  city.      "  How   frightful !  "  said 


one;  "when  a  man  kills  himself  in  such  a 
manner,  what  hope  can  he  place  in  Divine 
mercy  for  forgiveness?"  "Your  pardon,"  said 
a  Venetian,  "  God  is  too  just  not  to  tolerate 
suicides  committed  in  St.  Petersburg." 

And   spite  of  all   this,  were  I  to  tell  my 
English  readers   that  the  Russians  sufler,  at 
least  in  their  houses,  less  from  cold  in  their 
climate  than  we  do  in  ours,  would  it  not  seem 
preposterous  ?     Yet  such  is   really  the  case. 
What  I  believe  is  most  suffered  from  during 
a   Russian  winter    is  too  much  heat  and  too 
much  comfort.     This  I  must  explain.    In  the 
first  place  the  Russian  houses  are  built  upon 
a  plan  specially    intended    to    keep   out   in 
every   possible   means   the   cold  during   the 
winter.     Walls   of    triple    thickness,    double 
doors  and  douljle  windows,  rendered  air-tight 
by  the  aid  of  putty,  all  prevent  the  slightest 
draught  or  cold  air  from  penetrating  into  the 
apartments.     And  then  their  mode  of  heating 
the  rooms  is  so    admirably    adapted    to   the 
climate  that   nothing  can  be  better.     This  is 
through  the  medium  of  petckes,  a  species  of 
stove  or   oven,   intrinsically  Russian   in    its 
construction,  for  it  difiers  from  every  other 
stove  I  have  met   with  in  the  course  of  my 
travels.     It  is  difficult  to  describe  its  shape, 
it  being  so  varied  and  so  fantastic,  but  in  the 
generality   of    houses   it   is  of  a  turret-like 
form,   sometimes   square,    sometimes   round, 
rising  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  and  com- 
monly occui)ie8  a  corner  of   the  room.     It  is 
built  of  hollow  bricks  made  on  purpose,  and 
the  outer  bricks  are  of  porcelain,  sometimes 
white,  someti'.nes  figured  and  ornamented.  In 
the  houses  of  the  rich  the  peich  is  an  affair  of 
great  luxury  and  expense,  and  forms  the  chief 
ornament  of  the  apartment.    It  has  two  doors 
of  brass,  one  of  which  opens  for  the  reception 
of  the  fuel,  and  the  other  to  enable  the  servant 
to  get  at  the  species  of  double  iron  valve  or 
cover  which  he  opens  to  allow  the  smoke  to 
go  uj)  the  chimney,  and  closes  again  when  the 
fuel  is  reduced  to  red  ashes  and  all  smoke  has 
ceased.     The  system  of  lighting  the pctch  is  as 
follows :    some  dozen  blocks  of  wood,  about 
the  thickness  of  a  man's  arm,  or  thicker,  are 
piled  cross-ways  inside  the  petch  ;  these  are  set 
fire  to  and  allowed  to  burn  until  the  last  blue 
flame  is   extinguished,  and  nothing  remains 
but  a  mass  of  red  sulphurless  charcoal.     The 
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valves  or  coverings  of  the  chimney  are  then 
closed,  ami  the  external  air  bj'  this  means  en- 
tirely excluded  ;  after  this  they  shut  up  the 
brass  door  through  which  the  wood  was  ad- 
mitted. The  red  hot  fuel  being  thus  confined 
in  tlio  oven  part  of  tlie  petch,  gradually  warms 
the  bricks,  which  difiiise  through  the  whole 
room  an  equal  heat ;  this  may  be  increased  or 
lessened  by  putting  more  or  less  fuel  in  the 
petch,  or  by  opening  for  a  short  time  the 
valves.  There  is  a  petch  in  every  room  of  tlie 
house,  on  the  stair-cases,  corridors,  etc,  so 
that  an  even  heat  pervades  the  entire  dwell- 
ing. Fourteen  degrees  Keanmur,  or  sixty- 
four  degrees  Fahrenheit,  is  the  degree  of  heat 
recommended  by  the  Medical  profession;  it  will 
be  shortly  seen  that  the  Russians  do  i.ot  con- 
tent themselves  with  this  salubrious  tempera- 
ture. But  to  return  to  the  petch-  Should  it 
happen  the  petch  is  closed  before  the  blue 
liame  is  entirely  extinguished,  a  heavy  peril- 
ous vapor  circulates  through  the  apartment, 
and  very  often  causes  death.  I,  myself,  had 
a  trifling  experience  in  this  matter  while 
travelling  on  the  Volga.  I  returned  home  to 
breakfast  after  an  early  walk  in  the  frosty  air, 
and  went  up  stairs  to  remove,  as  the  Irishman 
said,  "my  face  from  beliind  my  beard,''  tell- 
ing my  servant  to  ring  the  bell  when  break- 
fast was  ready.  It  appears  in  about  half  an 
hour  he  did  ring  the  bell,  once,  twice,  thrice, 
and  finding  I  did  not  descend,  he  came  up  at 
length  to  announce  the  matter  verbally.  He 
says  he  found  me  lying  on  the  ground  per- 
fectly inanimate.  Somewhat  alarmed,  he  ran 
for  the  Doctor,  leaving  me,  however,  un- 
luckily in  the  poisonous  atmosphere.  When 
the  leech  came,  his  first  words  were,  "I  have 
come  just  in  time;  a  little  longer  and  ray 
visit  would  have  been  useless."     I  relate  this 

trifling  event  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
one  day  visit  Russia,  and  whom  such  matters 
concern  nearly.  The  traveller  would  do  well 
not  to  trust  entirely  to  his  servant,  but  to  look 
himself  to  the  closing  of  the  pe^cA,  and  see  that 
the  charcoal  is  snflSciently  consumed,  particu- 
larly in  his  bedroom,  should  the  petch  be 
lighted  in  the  evening.  Properly  used,  this 
mode  of  heating  the  rooms  is,  I  repeat,  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  rigorous  climate,  and 
prevents  the  inhabitants,  in  the  houses  at 
least,  from  feeling  that  the  weather  is  cold,  as 
we  certainly  do  in  England  during  the  win- 


OuR  Young  Folks. 

THE  ARITHMETIC  LESSON. 

\_Child  studying  at  an  open  window.^ 

Two  times  'leven  are  twenty-two  ; 
Kitty,  don't  I  wish  'twas  yon, 
'Stead  of  me,  had  this  to  do  ? 
Two  times  'leven  are  twenty-two. 

Three  times  'leven  are  thirty-three  ; 
Robbin,  in  the  apple-tree, 
I  hear  you,  do  you  hear  me  ? 
Three  times  'leven  are  thirty-three. 

Four  times  'leven  are  forty-four  ; 
How  the  sunbeams  speck  the  floor  ! 
Four  times  'leven  are — what  a  bore ! 
Four  times  'leven  are  forty-four. 

Five  times  'leven  are  fifty-five ; 
Swallows!  swallows!  skim  and  dive, 
Making  all  the  air  alive: 
Five  times  'leven  are  fifty-five. 

Six  times  'leven  are  sixty- six  ; 
Tip,  for  shame,  sir !     Pretty  chicks, 
Don't  you  mind  his  saucy  tricks  ; 
Six  times  'leven  are  sixty-six. 

Seven  times  'leven  are  seventy-seven  ; 
There  now,  Kitty,  you  can't  even 
Say  the  first — "  once  'leven  is  'leven  ;" 
Seven  times  'leven  are  seventy-seven- 

Eight  times  'leven  are  eighty-eight; 
Some  one's  pulling  at  the  gate  ; 
Hark  !  it's  Bessie,  sure  as  fate ! 
Eiglit  times  'leven  are  eighty-eight. 

Nine  times  'leven  are  ninety-nine  ; 
Coming  Bessie  I  ain't  it  fine? 
That's  the  last  one  in  the  line ! 
Nine  times  'leven  are  ninety-nine. 

\_Christian  Union. 


ter. 


England. 


E.    T.  TURNERELIil. 


A  FLORIDA  CROW  STORY. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  is 
responsible  for  the  following  rather  tough 
story.  The  crow  is  a  very  knowing  bird,  but 
we  fear  Moore  has  " stretched  the  truth"  a 
little,  in  order  to  make  a  good  story  : 

The  crows  had  kept  up  a  racket  since  dawn. 
Trees  and  palmetto  scrubs  were  black  with 
them.  They  aliglited  in  camp  within  ten  feet 
of  us.  and  stole  the  provisions  the  instant  our 
backs  were  turned.  Incessantly  did  they  scold 
us.  It  was  plain  that  they  were  anxious  for 
us  to  break  camp  so  that  they  might  pick  up 
what  was  left. 

"  Talk  about  crows,"  said  Mooi-e,  while 
puffing  his  morning  pipe,  "they're  the   most 
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knowing  bird  in  Florida.  Yes,  sir,  their  in- 
telligence is  ahead  of  the  nigger.  They  can 
tell  a  nigger  from  a  white  man  a  mile  off, 
and  they  know  a  shot  gun  from  a  rifle.  They 
know  that  they  are  of  no  account.  Nobody 
hankers  after  crow  meat,  and  no  hunter  wastes 
powder  and  shot  on  them-  Why,  I've  been 
hunting  and  had  the  crows  follow  me  and 
point  out  the  game.  They  were  willing  to 
take  their  share  of  the  work,  too,  and  were 
satisfied  with  the  leavings.  If  a  man  only 
knows  how  to  take  him,  a  crow's  just  as  good 
as  a  dog.  When  I've  been  jumping  a  bear  or 
a  deer,  I've  had  the  crows  light  on  the  trees 
above  'em  and  sing  out:  'Here  he  is,  old 
man,  down  beiow  here  !  Go  for  him!'  And 
if  1  shot  and  missed,  those  crows  would 
actually  get  disgusted.  I  could  hear  them 
talking  to  one  another  saying  :  '  Oh,  he's  an 
old  hombre — he  don't  know  how  to  shoot.' 
But  if  I  brought  down  the  game,  they'd 
bcream  and  bounce  from  the  trees  and  sail  in 
for  their  divy. 

THE  STORY  OF  SANTA  ANNA. 

"  But  the  greatest  case  of  sagacity  in  a  crow 
that  I  ever  saw,"  continued  Moore,  "was  on 
the  ocean  beach  just  across  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  lake.  Last  year  me  and  a  fellow 
named  Croweil  were  down  there  catching  tur- 
tle. We  used  to  clean  'em  on  a  big  beam  of 
mahogany  that  had  drifted  ashore-  There 
were  tiiousands  of  crows  on  hand  a  picking 
lip  the  entrails  and  a  scooping  out  the  shells- 
They  v/ere  so  noisy  that  we  had  to  lioUer  to 
understand  one  another  You  never  see  such 
a  raft  of  crows-  They  were  pretty  shy  along 
in  the  beginning,  but  they  kept  getting  bolder 
and  bidder,  and  by  and  by  they  walked  right 
up  to  the  mahogany  beam,  and  stole  the 
choice  steaks  that  we  were  saving  for  our- 
selves. Well,  when  Croweil  see  that,  he  be- 
gan to  get  mad.  He  swore  he  couldn't  stand 
it,  and  he  liauled  up  and  gave  the  crows  two 
barrels  of  duck-shot.  He  had  in  a  tiiunderin' 
charge — a  p;iilful  of  siiot  in  each  barrel.  You 
never  see  such  a  sight.  If  it  had  been  raining 
crows  the  beach  couldn't  have  been  blacker. 
You  see,  this  was  in  the  morning,  Well,  for 
several  hours  the  crows  were  mighty  shy 
again,  but  along  in  the  afternoon  they  took 
their  chances  once  more,  and  were  around 
thicker  than  ever.  They  fought  among  them- 
selves for  the  sliells  and  the  entrails,  but  they 
gave  the  steaks  a  wide  berth.  They  were 
smart  enough  to  know  what  the  shooting  was 
for 

"Well,  among  the  flock  wc  noticed  a  lame 
crow,  with  a  sickly  kind  of  a  caw.  He  had 
come  out  from  under  Crowell's  battery  with 
one  leg  gone.  He  was  a  hard  sight.  When  j 
we  first  saw  Jiim  his  wing  was  a  drooping,  ' 
and  he  was  a  limping  along  and  a  skirmish- 
ing around  for  somethiijif  to  eat  witli  the  rest 
of  them.     We  felt  sorrv  for  him.     \i  you'd 


seen  liim,  you  couldn't  help  but  feel  sorry 
too.  You  see  tlie  other  crows  didn't  give  him 
a  living  show.  He  would  have  starved  to 
death  if  we  hadn't  sympathized  with  liim, 
and  seen  that  he  got  his  share.  We  fed  him 
the  nicest  chunks  of  turtle,  and  he  got  so 
tame  that  he'd  limp  up  within  two  or  three 
feet,  and  almost  eat  out  of  our  hands.  We 
used  to  call  him  Santa  Anna,  because,  you 
see,  he  had  lost  his  leg. 

SPENCE  PETTUS  OUTDONE. 

"  Well,"  continued  Moore,  "  for  some  time 
Santa  Anna  turned  up  regularly  for  his  ra- 
tions. He  seemed  to  be  growing  weak  in 
spite  of  all  the  building  up  we  gave  him. 
One  day  we  missed  him.  Croweil  felt  mighty 
bad.  He  almost  cried.  '  Poor  Santa  Anna,' 
says  he,  'couldn't  roost  any  place  but  on  the 
ground.  Some  snake  has  got  him.  and  that's 
the  last  of  him.'  You  see  the  bird  had  got 
to  be  a  great  favorite.  I  felt  as  bad  about  it 
as  Croweil,  and  no  mistake.  Down  here  in 
the  wilderness,  where  you  don't  see  a  white 
man  once  in  years,  a  fellow  gets  mighty  at- 
tached to  a  crow  when  he's  social  like  and 
puts  confidence  in  you.  Well,  all  that  day 
the  crows  kept  a  coming  in  and  a  ripping 
away  at  the  lights  and  livers,  but  poor  Santa 
Anna  never  turned  up.  I  reckon  if  we  talked 
about  him  once  we  talked  about  him  a  liun- 
dred  times. 

"The  next  afternoon  while  we  were  dress- 
ing a  big  turtle  we  heard  a  feeble  sort  of  a 
caw.  and  CroAvell  sung  out,  '  here's  Santa 
Anna  again,  as.«ure  as  you're  born  !'  and  sure 
enough,  there  was  the  little  sable  cuss  a  ho]i- 
ping  along  on  one  foot  over  the  sand.  He 
held  his  head  on  one  side,  and  seemed  thun- 
dering glad  to  see  us.  We  were  hypercune. 
We  picked  out  the  richest  part  of  the  turtle 
and  fed  him.  Well,  good  Lord,  you  ought 
to  have  seen  tliat  crow  eat.  He  stuffed  liim- 
self  so  full  that  he  couldn't  holler.  You 
could  see  him  swell  out  like  a  rubber  ball, 
The  other  crows  stood  of!"  about  twenty  feet 
a  watcliing  him.  The  little  hombre  got  all 
he  wanted  and  started  off.  He  limped  aw- 
fully for  about  fifteen  feet,  and  I  heard  Crow- 
eil say,  'poor  little  devil!  I'm  afraid  he'll 
never  get  well.'  Just  then  the  crow  stopped 
and  shook  up  his  wing.  Then,  as  I'm  alive 
and  a  sinner,  he  dropped  another  little  foot 
and  marched  off  on  two  legs  as  sound  as  a 
dollar.  The  other  crows  they  set  up  a  mighty 
cawing,  and  all  of  them  (lew  away  together." 

''Well,"  in(|uired  Hammond,  "how  did 
he  get  his  leg  fixed?" 

"It  wasn't  Santa  Anna  at  all,"  Moore  re- 
plied. "Some  other  crow  had  played  Santa 
Anna  on  us.  Our  crow  had  been  eaien  up  by 
a  'possum.  We  fouinl  the  featliers  afterward. 
"And,"  continued  Moore,  turning  to  me,  "you 
won't  believe  it,  but  that  story's  just  as  true 
as  the  gospel — every  word  of  it." 
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MESTIC  tCONOMY. 


MEAT  AND  POTATOES. 

"Little  Dot,"  in  the  Ohio  Farmer,  says  that 
the  best  way  to  cook  meats  is  by  boiling,  next 
to  cook  in  the  oven,  instead  of  over  the  fire, 
steak,  ham,  pork,  or  any  other  sliced  meat  ; 
lay  the  slices  in  the  frying  pan,  season,  and 
then  put  the  same  in  a  well  heated  oven,  turn 
the  meat  often,  and  it  will  be  found  much 
more  juicy  than  when  cooked  over  the  fire, 
besides  saving  all  the  grease  spatters  from  the 
outside  of  the  stove,  which  smells  so  disa- 
greeable when  burning  ofi'. 

From  a  friend  I  learned  her  method  of 
warming  up  cold  potatoes,  which  excelled 
any  previous  method  I  had  ever  practiced. 
It  was  this  :  "Always  chop  the  potatoes  fine, 
adding  a  slice  of  bread  (milk  rising  pre- 
ferred), also  chopped  fine.  Mix  thoroughly, 
then  put  the  whole  in  the  warming  pan — add 
pepper,  salt,  and  a  lump  of  butter,  and  dip  on 
cream  (or  milk)  enough  to  moisten  tlie  whole ; 
then  put  the  warming  pan  in  the  oven,  leaving 
it  alone  until  well  baked  through  ;  never  stir 
it  up  untiljust  before  dishing  it  for  the  table — 
the  hotter  the  better." 


if  the  skin  is  oily,  it  will  remove  all  glossiness 
and  disagreeable  odors.  Added  to  a  foot  bath 
it  entirely  absorbs  all  noxious  smell,  so  often 
arising  from  the  feet  in  vvarm  weather,  and 
nothing  is  better  for  cleansing  the  hair  from 
dandrufi'  and  dust.  For  cleansing  hair  and 
nail  brushes  it  is  equally  good-  Put  a  tea- 
sj>oonful  of  ammonia  into  one  pint  of  warm 
or  cold  water,  shake  the  brushes  through  the 
water,  and  put  them  in  the  sunshine,  or 
in  a  warm  place,  to  dry.  The  dirtiest  brushes 
will  come  out  of  this  bath  white  and  clean. 


DOMESTIC  USES  OF  AMMONIA. 

No  housekeeper  should  be  without  a  bottle 
of  spirits  of  ammonia,  for,  besieles  its  medi- 
cinal value,  it  is  invaluable  for  household  jjur- 
poses.  It  is  nearly  as  useful  as  soap,  and  its 
cheapness  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all- 
Put  a  teaspoonful  of  ammonia  to  a  quart  of 
warm  soapsuds,  dip  in  a  flannel  cloth,  and 
wipe  oflT  the  dust  and  fiy  specks,  grim  and 
smoke,  and  see  for  yourselves  how  much  la- 
bor it  will  save.  No  scrubbing  will  be  need- 
ful. It  will  cleanse  and  brighten  silver  won- 
derfully ;  to  a  pint  of  hot  suds  mix  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  spirits,  dip  in  your  silver 
spoons,  forks,  etc.,  rub  with  a  brush,  and  then 
polish  on  chamois  skin.  For  washing  mir- 
rors and  windows  it  is  very  desirable  ;  put  a 
few  drops  of  ammonia  on  a  newspaper,  and 
you  will  readily  take  out  every  spot  and 
finger  mark  on  the  glass.  It  will  take  out 
grease  spots  from  every  fabric ;  put  on  the 
ammonia  nearly  clear,  put  blotting  paper 
over  the  place  and  press  a  hot  flat  iron  on  it 
for  a  few  moments.  A  few  drops  in  water 
will  clean  laces  and  whiten  them  as  well ;  also 
muslin. 

Then  it  is  a  most  refreshing  agent  at  the 
toilet  table  ;  a  few  drops  in  a  basin  of  water 
will  make  a  better  bath  than  pure  water,  and 


ORIGINAL  TEIED  RECIPES. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  R.  C,  who  has 
before  laid  us  and  our  readers  under  many 
obligations  by  excellent  recipes,  for  the  fol- 
lowing, which  "Mrs.  Rural"  has  tried  and 
pronounced  good.  Will  not  other  ladies  fol- 
low Mrs.  R.  C  's  good  example  ? 

Bombay  Pudding. — To  a  good  sweet  cus- 
tard, add  one  large  spoonful  of  butter,  a  glass 
of  wine  or  brandy,  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  and 
one  grated  cocoanut ;  mix  and  bake  in  a  puff 
paste,  a  light  brown.  This  is  very  nice  and 
delicate  for  an  invalid.  Dessicated  cocoanut, 
in  cans,  is  very  good. 

Poor  Man's  Pudding. — One  cup  or  mea- 
sure of  butter,  one  cup  of  molasses,  one  cup 
of  sour  milk,  three  or  four  cupfulls  of  flouD 
one  of  stewed  fruit— apples  or  peaches — and 
from  three  to  six  eggs.  In  mixing,  add  a  tea- 
spoonful of  dissolved  soda,  boil  for  two  hours 
in  a  mold,  and  serve  with  butter  and  sugar 
sauce. 

Superior  Bread  Pudding. — Crumble  one 
pint  of  loaf  bread,  and  pour  over  the  crumbs 
one  pint  of  sweet  milk  ;  stir  in  the  beaten 
yolk  of  five  eggs,  a  good  sized  cupfull  of  su- 
gar, and  one  tablespoonfuil  of  melted  butter  ; 
season  with  lemon :  bake  the  pudding  until 
it  is  of  the  consistency  of  baked  custard. 
When  a  little  cool,  spread  over  a  layer  of 
jelly  or  preserve  ;  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
until  very  light,  and  add  five  tablespoonfulls 
of  white  powdered  sugar.  Flavor  this  me- 
ringue with  vanilla,  put  it  on  the  pudding, 
and  brown  slightly.  Some  persons  eat  this 
pudding  with  a  little   cream,   poured  in  each 

platter,  as  a  sauce. 

Shrewsbury   Cake.— Take  two  cups  of 

soft  sugar,  five  cups  of  flour  (unsifted),  a  tea- 
)  spoonfuU  of  pounded  mace,    cinnamon,    and 
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nutmeg  ;  mix  these  together  iu  a  broad  or  flat 
disli ;  have  three  eggs  well  beaten,  and  flavored 
with  lemon  or  rose  ;  crumble  them  into  the 
mixed  sugar  and  flour ;  next  add  a  pound  of 
butter,  all  at  once,  and,  with  a  knife,  continue 
to  crumble  until  well  mixed  ;  make  into  small 
cakes,  which  must  each  be  well  sprinkled  with 
sugar  and  spice  mixed ;  let  each  cake  be 
slightly  pressed  in  at  the  centre.  This  quan- 
tity should  make  four  dozen  cakes.  If  the 
butter  is  very  rich  and  salt,  less  than  a  pound 
will  make  them  rich  enough. 


EUEAL  EXCHANGES. 

If  any  of  our  readers  desire  to  subscribe 
for  an  agricultural  paper  published  elsewhere 
than  in  the  South,  the  best  place  to  send  their 
money  is  not  New  York,  or  Piuladelphia,  or 
Boston,  but  San  Francisco.  This  should  not 
be  understood  as  undervaluing  the  many  de- 
serving publications  wliich  come  from  the 
former  places,  some  of  which  may  be  read 
with  profit  anywhere,  but  as  our  estimate  of 
the  comparative  adaptation  of  the  eastern  and 
the  Pacific  coast  journals  to  our  climate,  crops 
and  circumstances.  In  this  respect  the  ad- 
vantage is  so  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  latter 
that  we  would  sooner  pay  the  $4  a  year 
charged  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  (weekly) 
for  instance,  than  to  obtain  any  three  eastern 
agricultural  journals,  were  that  possible,  for 
the  same  money.  The  Press  is  most  ably 
conducted,  and  is  one  of  the  best  papers  on 
our  exchange  list.  Published  by  Dewey  & 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  at  $4  a  year. 

The  politicians,  who  know  all  about  such 
things,  tell  us  that  the  Mobile  Begifiler,  Hon. 
John  Forsyth's  paper,  is  one  of  the  ablest 
Democratic  journals  in  the  South.  On  tliat 
point  we  profess  to  know  nothing,  but  we  do 
know  that  no  miscellaneous  publication  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  has  a  more  ably  con- 
ducted agricultural  department.  It  is  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  J.  P.  Stelle,  wlio,  as  a  scien- 
tific and  practical  agriculturist,  has  few  supe- 
riors, and  who  knows,  as  few  .scientific  men  do, 
how  to  put  his  instructions  and  suggestions 
into  that  plain,  terse  Anglo-Saxon  English 
which  everybody  understands.  The  agricul- 
tural department  alone  is  well  worth  tiie  sub- 
scription price  of  tiie  Reijislcr,  which  for  the 


weekly  edition  is  only  $3  a  year.     Address 
John  For.syth  &  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

We  show  our  appreciation  of  the  Gardeners' 
Monthly  ^Thos.  Meechan,  editor)  sufficiently, 
perhaps,  by  the  frequency  of  our  quotations 
from  it.  We  need  only  add  that  it  is  one  of 
the  few  journals  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
our  rural  and  suburban  population  that  is 
willing  to  stand,  and  does  stand  on  its 
merits  alone,  without  the  usual  clap-trap, 
horn  blowing  and  ''humbug"  by  which  a 
circulation  is  obtained  for  inferior  publica- 
tions. The  Gardeners'  Monthly  is  high  au- 
thority in  horticulture  and  in  botany,  and  a 
good  magazine  in  every  way,  fully  deserving 
the  reputation  it  enjoys  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Published  by  Chas.  H.  Marot,  Phil- 
adelphia, at  $2.10  a  year. 


MISCELLANEOUS  PARAGEAPHS. 

The  Florida  Agricidturist  says  that  Profes- 
sor Oscanyan  has  been  prospecting  the  State 
with  a  view  of  settling  one  hundred  families 
from  Armenia.  The  Professor  says  that  he 
has  seen  two  or  three  places  just  suited  for 
that  purpose.  He  will  also  report  for  others 
who  have  already  settled  in  other  States,  but 
want  to  know  about  Florida,  and  if  they  can 
do  better  by  coming  there. 

The  Key  West  Dispatch  says :  "Captain 
Baker,  from  Key  Largo,  brought  down  here 
from  his  place  some  four  thousand  very  supe- 
rior pineapples,  and  shipped  the  most  of  them 
to  New  Orleans.  Captain  Baker  estimates  hia 
crop  this  year  at  sixty  thousand.  These,  at 
the  moderate  price  of  five  cents  each,  would 
amoimt  to  the  snug  sum  of  $3,000.  Most  of 
this  fruit  will  average  double  that  price." 

A  transcendental  preacher  took  for  hi.s  text 
"Feed  my  lambs."  As  he  came  out  of  the 
Church  a  plain  old  farmer  said  to  him,  "Tiiat 
was  a  very  good  text ;  but  you  placed  the  hay 
so  high  in  the  rack,  that  the  lambs  couldn't 
reach  it,  nor  the  old  slicep  cither." 

Webster's  dictionary  contains  over  fifty 
thousand  words.  Jones  says  that  when  he 
came  home  late  the  other  night,  in  the  space 
of  fifteen  minutes  his  wifeapi)lied  them  all  to 
him,  including  some  extra  ones  and  the  fire 
shovel.     Good  for  Mrs.  Jones! 

The  Russian  census  awards  twenty  thou- 
sand patients  to  every  doctor.  In  tlie  United 
States  there  is  a  regular  physician  and  a 
fraction  to  every  one  thousand  of  the  popu- 
lation. 
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Progress  with  Prudence,  Practice  with  Science. 
D.  H.  JACQUES,  Editor. 
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What  Shall  the  Record  be  for  Posterity? 


Probably  the  Kural  Carolinian  bas  no  more  attentive  and  interested  reader 
than  the  undersigned,  who  is  living  out  the  eighth  decade  of  his  life  in  the  calm 
and  earnest  study  of  American  Agriculture.  In  the  April  number,  a  corres- 
pondent writing  from  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  over  the  signature  of  "  F*****,"  says  : 
"Now  as  to  the  system  of  our  agriculture  which  Mr.  Howard  condemns  so  much. 
What  is  profitable  in  one  section,  on  one  kind  of  land,  would  not  be  in  another,  on 
a  different  kind  of  land.  Stock  raising  has  been  tried  here.  Every  planter  has 
tried  it,  and  it  is  not  so  profitable  as  planting,  in  this  section.  I  think  it  is  a  wise 
arrangement  of  the  Creator  that  different  countries  are  adapted  to  different  pur- 
suits, and  it  is  a  source  of  admiration  and  joy  to  me;  otherwise  commerce  would 
languish  and  die  away,  and  intercourse  between  nations  would  cease." 

If  I  did  not  believe  that  the  above  statements  represent  the  matured  ideas  of  a 
large  class  of  Southern  planters  and  farmers,  I  should  not  trouble  you  with  this 
communication.  Errors  of  opinion  often  lead  to  very  disastrous  consequences,  like 
those  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  mind  of  recent  date.  It  is  true  that  cotton 
and  maize  can  be  grown  in  South  Carolina,  and  sent  to  England  for  consumption, 
cheaper  than  they  can  be  raised  there  by  artificial  heat ;  and  there  are  a  thousand 
other  good  and  sufficient  reasons  why  commerce,  social  intercourse  and  good  will 
should  exist  as  a  harmonizing  power  between  nations.  But  the  growth  of  peoples, 
the  wealth  of  States,  of  families,  and  the  ability  to  sustain  large  exchanges,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  depend  on  the  preservation  of  the  soil's  fruitfulness.  If  we 
cultivate  it  in  a  way  that  consumes  the  earth's  natural  fertility,  throw  out  into 
neglected  old  fields  a  hundred  millions  of  acres,  as  has  been  done  south  of  the  Poto- 
mac, and  nine-tenths  of  all  the  ground  now  under  the  plough  has  been  robbed 
of  about  one-half  of  the  indispensable  things  which  make  bread,  meat,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  wool,  for  civilized  man  ;  does  Providence  ordain,  as  a  matter  of  "joy  " 
to  Southern  farmers  and  their  posterity,  that  "  our  system  of  agriculture "  must 
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continue  till  the  other  half  of  the  elements  of  human  food  and  raiment  shall 
be  taken  from  all  arated  fields,  and  sent  partly  to  Europe,  and  partly  into  the  sea 
by  washing  and  leaching  rains  ? 

Cato  plead  eloquently  for  reform  with  his  short  sighted,  mistaken  countrymen. 
Mr.  Howard  is  the  Cato  of  our  age  and  generation.  Cato  told  his  friends  to  make 
water  meadows,  if  they  could  command  water  for  irrigation ;  if  not,  then  make 
upland  meadows,  and  by  all  means  have  good  artificial  pastures  and  grazing.  Mr. 
Howard  invites  public  attention  to  the  agricultural  phenomenon  of  ten  tons  of 
most  nutritious  hay  being  harvested  and  grown  on  an  acre  of  naturally  poor 
land,  near  Charleston,  in  one  year.  To  corroborate  the  credit  due  to  Dr.  Rave- 
nel's  report,  on  which  ]\Ir.  Howard's  statement  rests,  in  regard  to  Bermuda  grass 
for  hay  and  grazing  purposes,  I  copy  from  the  Patent  Office  Report  of  1849,  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Thomas  Affleck,  then  of  Mississippi.  Let  me  say  that  I  knew 
Mr.  Affleck,  as  an  educated  Scotchman,  who  knew  all  about  grass,  hay,  and  fine 
stock,  in  his  native  country,  and  one  whose  word  commanded  the  universal  confi- 
dence of  those  best  acquainted  with  him  : 

"I  repeat,  (see  Southern  Almanac  for  1848,  page  61,)  and  can  refer  to  nume- 
rous witnesses  to  prove,  if  needful,  that  we  have  measured  the  ground,  and  weighed 
the  well  cured  hay,  and  this  more  than  once,  when  one  cutting,  and  that  the  second 
one  that  season,  yielded  over  five  tons  per  acre.  After  that  a  fair  third  cut  was 
taken  from  the  same  ground.  Five  tons  per  annum  is  a  moderate  5ueld  from  a 
good  well  set  Bermuda  meadow,  which  is  either  top-dressed  with  sludge  from  an 
overflow,  or  receives  one  of  manure  annually." 

If  the  first  and  third  cuts  of  grass  on  Mr.  Affleck's  laud  were  together  equal  to 
the  second,  (and  they  probably  exceeded  it,)  this  Mississippi  bottom  yielded  con- 
siderably over  ten  tons  of  good  hay  per  acre.  In  another  paragraph  on  the  same 
page  (156)  this  gentleman  says  ; 

"  I  am  not  aware  to  what  exteut  experiments  have  been  tried  with  other  grasses. 
I  have  imported  from  Europe  seeds  of  over  forty  kinds  ;  from  Texas  and  the  far 
West,  over  ten  or  a  dozen ;  and  have,  also,  tried  any  number  of  native  (?)  grasses 
with  varied  success,  of  which  the  relation  might  be  of  some  interest;  but  will  only 
remark  here,  after  careful  and  repeated  trials,  I  have  found  no  grass  to  coiupare, 
for  hay  or  pasture,  with  the  one  commended  above — Bermuda  grass,  the  Doub  — 
the  sacred  grass  of  the  Hindoos.  Of  its  value  for  summer  grazing,  I  must  state 
further  that  it  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  grass  within  my  knowledge  in  abun- 
dant yield,  in  sweetness,  and  in  nutritive  qualities." 

The  writer  may  be  pardoned  for  telling  his  readers  that  after  studying  the  cli- 
mates, soils,  rocks,  and  crops  of  Georgia,  and  other  phvnting  States,  two  years, 
editing  the  Southern  Cultivator  in  the  mean  time,  he  Avent  to  Washington  to  look 
after  the  infant  agricultural  department  of  the  Patent  Ofiice,  and  drew  up  the 
que  tions  answered  by  Mr.  Affleck,  and  mauy  others 

The  difficulty  under  which  F*****,  and  thousands  of  other  planters  labor,  and 
appear  to  labor  in  vain,  is,  not  that  the  climates  which  are  damp  enough  to  pro- 
duce Sea  Island  and  upland  cotton,  are  too  hot  and  arid  for  successful  grass 
culture ;  but  grass  culture,  stock-raising  in  a  large  way,  wool-growing,  and  dairy- 
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husbandry,  are  branches  of  productive  industry,  arts  and  trades,  which  they  have 
yet  to  learn. 

Farmers  forget,,  or  never  knew,  that  even  the  best  of  children  are  not  l)orn 
with  a  knowledcre  of  ao-ricultural  science,  and  that  the  defect  must  be  remedied  by 
a  proper  and  thorough  education  Thirty  years  ago  the  writer  had,  in  manuscript, 
a  work  on  American  Agriculture,  which  James  Wadsworth,  a  wealthy  farmer  of 
Western  New  York,  offered  to  be  at  the  expense  of  publishing  and  placing  in  all 
the  common  school  libraries  of  the  State,  as  his  ftither  had  published  a  book  called 
the  '•  School  and  Schoolmaster "  for  a  similar  purpose.  I  told  my  friend  that  I 
wanted  to  study  Southern  agriculture  first,  that  the  farming  and  planting  interest 
of  the  whole  Republic  might  receive  proper  treatment. 

Now,  in  the  last  year  of  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century,  I  aim 
to  close  the  record  for  the  perusal  of  posterity.  What  shall  that  record  be  as 
.descriptive  of  Southern  tillage,  husbandry,  and  farm  economy?  Give  us  light 
and  truth.  A  recent  number  of  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  XJiiion  and  Advertiser,  has 
the  following  : 

Dr.  Daniel  Lee's  letters  to  the  Union,  from  near  Nashville,  Teun.,  giving  an 
account  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  race  legislation  of  Congress  upon  the  indus- 
tries and  political  and  social  fabrics  of  the  South,  are  attracting  much  attention, 
and  carrying  great  weight  throughout  this  section  of  the  country  where  he  is  so 
well'  known      The  Loclcporl  Union  copies  his  last,  with  this  introduction  : 

Dr.  Daniel  Lee,  ex-editor  of  the  old  Genesee  Farmer,  and  Representative  in 
the  Assembly  from  Erie  County  in  1844  and  1845,  writes  the  following  letter  to 
the  Rochester  Union  and  Advertiser :  Dr  Lee  has  been  a  noted  farmer,  and  while 
in  the  Assembly,  made  one  of  the  ablest  reports  that  ever  emanated  from  that 
body  on  the  subject  of  agriculture. 

Men  like  Dr.  Lee  in  the  South  can  do  no  greater  service  to  their  country  than 
to  give  the  Northern  public  a  true  aud  unvarnished  tale  of  the  Southern  situation. 

When  the  Agricultural  Reports  to  the  New  York  Legislature  were  made,  at  the 
.sessions  of  1844  and  1845,  the  writer  had  given  thirty  years  to  American  agricul- 
ture as  a  science,  based  on  the  combination  of  many  sciences.  Add  to  these  years 
the  thirty  which  have  since  elap.?ed,  and  the  labor  of  sixty  years  has  been  given 
to  the  advancement  aud  just  comprehension  of  this  great  national  interest. 

Mr.  Editor,  your  correspondent  has  children  and  grandchildren  to  share  in  what- 
ever fate  may  come  in  future  to  the  children  and  graudcbildren  of  other  readers  of 
the  Rural  Carolinian.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  advocate  their  claims  to  just 
and  liberal  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  larger  majority  who  live  in  the  States 
north  of  the  "  sunny  South,"  you  v.ill  hardly  deny  me  the  humble  privilege  of 
pointing  out  errors,  an<\  their  remedies,  in  the  Southern  agricultural  mind. 

I  regard  all  phenomena  relating  to  the  increase  aud  decrease  of  fertility,  tem- 
perature, humidity,  soils,  rocks,  atmospheric  gases,  marine  salts  held  in  solution  by 
vapors,  and  the  wonderful  development  of  plants  and  animals  from  microscopic  cells 
and  germs,  which  pass  from  one  generation  to  another  in  endless  succession,  SLspwely 
natural  phenomena.  It  is  not  the  wit,  nor  the  wisdom  of  man  that  makes  one  seed 
of  corn  produce  two  ears  on  a  single  stalk,  having  each  five  hundred  grains,  equal 
in  all  respects  to  the  parent  seed.     The  gain  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
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seeds  from  one,  comes  from  the  God -given  force  of  natural  law.  If  this  view  be 
sound  in  fact  and  logic,  then  agriculture  may  become  an  exact  science,  the  same  as 
astronomy  and  chemistry.  History  tells  us  of  a  time  when  farmers  measured 
their  lands  and  estates  by  cutting  an  ox  hide  into  as  long  a  string  as  it  would  con- 
veniently make,  draw  this  around  pegs  or  stakes,  driven  into  the  ground,  and  the 
area  enclosed  was  a  man's  plantation.  Compare  this  system  of  land  measurement 
with  that  of  using  a  good  chain  and  compass,  under  the  control  of  an  expert,  who 
can  readily  reduce  all  obtuse  and  acute  angles  with  any  length  of  line  as  a  boun- 
dary, to  their  exact  value  in  square  acres,  roods,  yards,  feet  and  inches.  Euclid's 
problems  have  stood  the  test  of  University  scrutiny  for  some  two  thousand  two 
hundred  years ;  and  mathematics  applied  to  all  the  quantities  of  agriculture,  will 
yet  solve  every  problem. 

Science  told  rae,  thirty  years  ago,  that  an  acre  of  South  Carolina  sunshine,  solar 
heat  and  rainfall,  ivill  produce  twice  as  much  cow  feed  in  twelve  con.-'secxdive  months,  fur 
making  either  bidter  or  cheese,  as  can  be  grown  in  the  same  time  on  the  dairy  farm  in 
Neiv  York,  on  which  I  was  reared.  Large  dealers  in  butter,  who  make  it  a  study, 
say  that  the  crop  oi  1874  was  not  less  than  one  billion  five  hundred  millions  pounds 
in  the  United  States,  and  if  three  pounds  of  good  butter  fetch  a  dollar,  then  this 
agricultural  staple  was  worth  to  the  country  five  hundred  millions  dollars. 

In  the  neighborhood  where  the  writer  practiced  medicine  fifty  years  ago,  the 
milk  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  cows  is  made  into  butter  and  cheese  in  one  fac- 
tory.    Should  the  time  ever  come  wlaeu  the  landholders  of  the  planting  States  think 
seriously  of  butter  making  to  supply  in  part  the  growing  markets  of  the  world,  let 
me  say  to  them  that  in  a  million  pounds  of  pure  butter  there  is  not  an  ounce  of 
•  assimilated  nitrogen,  phosphates  or  potash  exported  in  the  staple  sent  abroad.  Ber- 
muda and  blue  grass  pastures  will  grow  from  one  decade  to  another  for  centuries, 
as  well  in  the  damp  atmosphere,  so  favorable  to  sea  island  cotton,  as  in  England. 
No  where  on  this  planet  can  air  and  water  be  transformed  into  grass,  and  grass  into 
wool,  cheaper  than  in  South  Carolina.     It  has  been  well  said  that  ''  history  is  phi- 
losophy teachiug  by  example."     Listen  to  the  words  of  truthful  history.  The  same 
farmers  of  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  who  asked  the  undersigned  to  represent  them  in  the 
Legislature,  wanted  a  County  Savings  Bank.      A  charter  for  such  an  institution 
was  granted  in  18-14,  called  the  "  Erie  County  Savings  Bank."     The  official  report 
of  the  same  made  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  year  shows  the  large  sum  of 
88,397,827  on  deposit.      The  Bufi^ido  Savings  Bank,  in  the  same  city  and  county, 
returns  85,637,936,  and  the  Western  Savings  Bank  (Buflalo)  §1,455,359.      The 
total  sum  deposited  in  banks  of  this  class  in  the  State  was  8246,678,164  on  the  first 
of  January,  1875.     No  reader  should  be  ofiieudul  if  I  remtirk  that  the  producing 
classes  in  the  South  ought  to  learn  more  of  the  great  art  of  keeping  property  as  well 
as  of  the  arts  of  skillful  production.     There  is  no  more  limit  to  the  wealth  which 
good  tillage  and  husbandry  may  call  into  existence  than  there  is  to  the  atoms  which 
exist  in  the  atmosphere,  in  the  ocean,  and  in  the  solid  earth  ;  but  it  requires  study 
and  science  to  change  a  pound  of  air  into  a  pound  of  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  meat,  or 
wool,  to  the  best  advantage. 

Near  Nashville,  Tcnn.  D.  LEE. 
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That  Southern  farmers  could,  if  they  would,  grow  with  ecouomy  more  breadstuffs 
than  they  do,  and  that  they  depend  too  much  on  the  "  promise  to  pay  "  system  for 
what  they  buy,  are  statements  so  apparent  as  not  to  admit  of  debate.  And  it  is 
equally  demonstrable  that  there  is  little  or  no  concert  amongst  this  same  class  for 
their  mutual  benefit.  How  many  farmers,  save  a  few  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  have 
this  veiy  Spring  grouped  purses  with  their  neighbors,  with  a  view  to  buying  sup- 
plies by  the  wholesale?  How-many  communities  have  concerted  together  to  grow 
more  grain  and  breadstuffs  than  cotton?  How  many  farmers  have  consulted 
together,  whether  it  would  not  be  cheaper  to  raise  a  few  Essex  or  Berkshire  porkers 
than  to  depend  upon  the  market  for  tlieir  meat  ?  Indeed,  how  many  have  rea- 
soned together  and  determined  to  become  more  self-reliant,  and  less  dependent 
upon  the  merchant  and  the  negro  for  the  necessities  of  life  ?  Echo  answers,  how 
many ! ! 

What  evidence  have  we  to-day  that  the  Southern  farmer  values  his  time  as  he 
does  his  money?  He  is  ever  profuse  and  lavish  with  time,  until  he  is  asked  to 
attend  the  Grange,  or  some  other  meeting  for  the  public  good,  then  is  time  surely  a 
treasured  article  with  him,  and  not  a  moment  of  it  is  to  spare. 

At  home,  around  our  frugal  boards,  do  we  practice  that  self-denial  that  so  grace- 
fully becomes  a  poor  and  laboring  people?  Or  do  we  not  rather  "  live  as  well"  as 
when  the  flesh  pots  of  yore  were  at  our  disposal  ? 

Have  I  overdrawn  the  picture  ?  Hardly.  These  facts  are  truths,  unpalatable 
truths,  I  admit,  but  they  are  truths  nevertheless.  When  and  how  will  they  ever  be 
confuted  ?  Only  when,  and  never  until,  our  farmers  are  better  educated  ;  and  one 
of  the  rudiments  of  that  education  is  that  every  farmer  should  and  must  know  and 
feel  that  he  cannot,  and  should  not  attempt  to  live  by  and  for  himself  alone.  He 
is  an  integral  portion  of  society.  His  cause  is  common  to  all  his  neighbors.  Isola- 
tion Avill  not  secure  success.  Active,  practical  co-operation  is  the  only  sure  road  to 
independence  amongst  farmers.  And  this  co-operation  is  more  necessary  amongst 
them  as  consumers  than  as  producers. 

By  tacit  consent,  as  surely  as  if  by  positive  agreement,  we  annually  co-operate  to 
the  extent  of  growing  an  abundant  cotton  crop,  and  there  our  co-operation  ceases, 
until  the  moment,  and  only  moment  when  it  should  not  be  practised  by  the  cotton 
planter,  and  then  we  again  cooperate  most  beautifully,  and  that  time  is  when  our 
cotton  is  prepared  for  market  and  forced  upon  the  buyers  without  any  precon- 
certed agreement  as  to  price.  True,  were  we  to  co-operate  sufficiently  between  now 
and  next  October  to  anticipate  receiving  twenty  cents  per  pound  for  our  cotton,  it 
would  be  rung  into  our  ears  that  India  and  "  the  rest  of  mankind"  would  soon 
grow  so  much  cotton  that  we  would  be  glad  to  receive  ten  cents  per  pound  for 
ours. 

Who  believes  this,  however  ?  Why  did  not  India,  Brazil,  and  elsewhere,  pro- 
duce cotton  for  the  markets  of  the  world  when  in  1865  and  '66  Southern  cotton  was 
selling  for  thirty  cents  per  pound  in  gold  ?     No,  while  I  believe  it  is  far  better  for 
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the  South  to  grow  a  small  crop  of  cotton  and  allow  her  lauds  to  cover  themselves 
with  a  second  gi-owth  of  timber,  whilst  we  purchase  our  daily  subsistence,  rather 
than  grow  a  large  crop  and  still  foil  to  become  self  sustaining,  yet  I  am  convinced 
that  if,  as  consumers,  we  could  so  far  co-operate  as  to  invariably  secure  the  advan- 
tages of  wholesale  purchases,  we  could,  as  producers,  (sellers)  so  far  control  our 
crops  as  to  command  the  price,  whether  the  crop  was  large  or  small.  It  would  be 
a  difficult  matter  to  increase  the  supply  to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  the  demand, 
if  the  Southern  States  were  self-sustaining.  The  world  needs  all  the  cotton  we  will 
ever  grow.  The  improvement  in  machinery  enables  the  manufacturer  of  silks  and 
woolens,  and  linens,  and  all  kinds  of  fabrics,  to  so  utilize  the  cotton  fibre  that  even 
now  it  is  rare  to  see  any  manufactured  cloth  that  has  not  more  or  less  cotton  in  it, 
and  could  each  cotton  plantation  become  even  partially  self-sustaining,  the  present 
generation  would  see  cotton  grown  so  successfully  at  the  South,  that  everything 
from  bagging  to  gros  grain  would  be  made  of  cotton,  and  the  more  to  be  prized  and 
used  because  so  made  too. 

Look  back  only  a  few  months.  In  November,  1874,  the  farmer  sold  his  cotton 
at  or  near  the  gin  house,  (where  nine-tenths  of  them  ought  always  to  sell  their 
crops)  for  thirteen  cents  per  pound.  Since  that  time  and  after  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
was  in  the  hands  of  speculators,  and  before  it  reached  the  manufacturers,  it  has  sold 
at  the  same  place  for  fifteen  cents  per  pound.  Now  let  us  to  our  arithmetic  a 
little.  A  bale  of  cotton  weighing  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  at  two  cents  per 
pound,  is  worth  just  89.  If  the  South  grew  four  million  such  bales  during  1874, 
the  crop  enhanced  in  value  just  nine  times  four  million  dollars  in  its  passage  from 
the  gin  house  to  the  manufactory,  or  the  snug  little  sum  of  $36,000,000,  enough  to 
buy  a  suit  of  clothes  for  every  man  and  boy.  black  and  white,  in  the  South,  and 
frocks  for  most  of  the  old  women,  to  boot.  Whence  this  enhanced  value?  Simply 
the  will  of  the  owners.  Then  the  reasoning  must  be  good  that  if,  while  the  farmers 
held  the  crop,  they  willed  that,  it  should  bring  fifteen  cents,  instead  of  thirteen 
cents,  it  most  assuredly  would  have  brought  it.* 

The  average  Southern  farm  can  be  made  self-sustaining.  That  is,  it  can  be  made 
to  grow  grain,  and  meat,  and  wool  enough  to  suppl}''  the  wants  of  the  farmer,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  produces  cotton  enough  to  defray  other  current  expenses,  and  have 
a  surplus  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year.     But  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing  this 

« 

*  Two  years  ago  I  ventured  to  appeal  to  the  cotton  planters  of  the  South  to  lioUl  their 
cotton,  as.suring  them  it  was  then  selling  for  less  than  it  cost  to  produce  it,  and  if  tliey  would 
only  hold  ninety  day.s  tiiey  would  get  their  own  price.  For  this  advice  the  unalhonias  of 
speculators  and  commercial  men  all  over  the  South  were  hurled  at  me  for  inculcating 
dishonesty.  Farmers  of  the  South,  only  think  of  it !  Dishonest  for  you  to  hold  what  was 
produced  by  the  sweat  of  your  brow!!  And,  why?  Because  you  have  given  liens  upon 
your  crops,  and  though  you  have  made  them  they  are  not  yours.  If  they  are  not  yours, 
you  have  no  right  to  hold  them,  of  course,  and  none  but  corrupt  minds  would  charge  the 
above  advice  with  inculcating  dishonesty.  But  the  fact  exists,  that  you  are  to-day,  as  surely 
as  you  were  two  years  ago,  in  the  hands  of  the  Shylocks.  Tlion,  I  urge  yon,  live  economi- 
cally, stint  your.s»^lves,  and  aim  to  control  the  bulk  of  the  growing  crop  and  you  will,  fur  tl\e 
first  time  since  the  war,  breathe  the  breath  of  freemen. 
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result  increases  just  iu  proportion  as  tlie  co-operation  of  the  farming  community 
decreases. 

If  I  alone,  iu  a  neighborhood,  sow  wheat,  the  expense  of  harvesting,  threshing 
and  grinding,  so  enhances  the  price  of  the  grain  that  I  cannot  sell  it.  It  has  cost 
me  more  than  it  is  worth  in  market,  Neither  can  I  afford  to  eat  such  a  luxury, 
for  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  flour.  But  if  the  growth  of  wheat  becomes  prevalent, 
cradles  are  introduced,  threshers  are  provided,  flouring  mills  are  erected,  and  in 
the  common  routine  of  plantation  work,  my  grain  crop  is  harvested  and  threshed, 
and  my  flour  ground  at  an  inappreciable  cost. 

Just  so  Avith  raising  stock.  If  I  alone  raise  hogs,  my  pigs  are  sure  to  find 
cracks  iu  my  neighbor's  fence  that  will  cost  them  their  lives.  Or,  what  is  just  as 
probable,  they  will  be  so  little  thought  of  at  home,  that  they  will  be  starved  to 
death,  or  be  allowed  to  be  eaten  up  by  vermin.  Only  recently  I  paid  a  visit  to  a 
friend,  a  most  successful  cotton  planter,  and  while  on  his  premises,  I  remarked 
upon  the  scallawag  appearance  of  his  shoats.  "  Oh,  yes,"  he  replied,  "  that  is  a 
fine  breed,  but  T  can't  raise  hogs ;  nobody  about  here  raises  them,  and  I  can't 
make  the  hands  give  them  proper  attention  ;  but  if  I  did,  and  they  were  kept  fat, 
somebody  would  kill  them  ;  you  can't  raise  hogs  on  a  cotton  plantation."  Reader, 
do  you  not  say,  amen,  to  that  friend's  conclusion?  ''•  You  can't  raise  hogs  on  a 
cotton  plantation."  That  is,  if  cotton  be  tyranically  supreme,  all  else  must  bow 
to  its  supremacy.  But  I  feel  convinced  the  subject,  here,  is  more  to  blame  than  the 
King. 

But  to  resume.  If  I  alone,  in  a  community,  attempt  to  grow  wool,  the  foxes 
eat  up  my  lambs;  so  those  tell  ma  who  know  nothing  about  sheep  husbandry.  But 
possibly  the  lambs  escape  the  foxes,  and  in  due  time  become  full  grown  sheep  ; 
why,  then  my  neighbor's  fox  dogs,  (beg  pardon,  who  ever  saw  a  hound  kill  a 
sheep  ?  I  should  have  said  the  negroes'  curs,)  kill  my  sheep,  and  in  consequence, 
I  raise  neither  wool  nor  sheep.  Experience  teaches  me  here  too,  that  the  shepherd 
is  as  much  to  blame  as  the  curs,  even  though  isolation  is  a  dangerous  experiment 
with  a  sheep  flock. 

The  divine  truth,  that  "  no  man  liveth  unto  himself,"  applies  with   force  to  the 
farmer  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life.     That  independent  life  usually  ascribed  to 
the  rustic  citizen  is  the  most  dependent  of  all  lives,  because  in  all  agricultural 
communities  success  is  secured  most  assuredly  by  mutual  dependence  in  everything, 
from  joining  fences  to  selling  the  crop,  and  because  independence  on  the  farm 
multiplies  the  expenses  to  such  an  extent  during  the  year,  that  they  absorb  the 
net  profits  of  the  crop.     This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  oldfiishioued  log-rollings  so 
common  when  lands  are  cleared.     The  employees  on  the  farm  may  fell  the  timber 
and  maul  the  rails,  but  they  have  not  the  force  to   ''  roll  the  logs."     Help  being 
needed,  the  adjoining  farmers  each  "  lend  a  hand,"  and  in  a  trice  the  work  is  done. 
Mutual  exchanges  of  labor,  after  this  style,  are  an  inappreciable  tax  upon  either 
farmer  and  result  always  in  substantial  benefit  to  the  one  assisted.     Now,  had  the 
farmer,  for  whom  the  logs  were  rolled,  been  too  independent  to  ask  for  help,  and 
depended  upon  his  purse  alone  to  obtain  him  the  required  assistance,  it  would  have 
been  an  e*cpenditure  of  cash  for  which  he  never  would  have  been  reimbursed.     In 
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the  other  case  an  exchange  of  labor  "  foots  the  bill,"  and  uo  loss  is  incurred  b)' 
either  party. 

But  whether  a  reciprocity  system,  as  well  as  a  co  operative  system,  will  ever  be 
adopted  by  the  Southern  farmer,  time  alone  can  tell.  Opportunities  are  offered 
every  day,  and  yet  not  half  the  farmers  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage.  Why, 
I  cannot  tell.  Something  is  lacking.  I  believe  it  to  be  education,  and  that 
peculiar  education  which  would  not  only  enlarge  the  comprehension,  but  elevate 
the  tastes  of  the  people.  How  this  can  be  best  accomplished  I  am  not  prepared 
to  suggest,  except  through  co-operative  association.  The  contact  of  mind  brightens 
mind.  D.  WYATT  AIKEN. 
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[continued  from  APRIL  NUMBER.] 
THIRD   AGE. 

Measured  and  weighed  immediately  after  having  changed  their  skins,  in  begin- 
ning their  third  age,  the  worms  are  seven  lines  long,  and  weigh  one  grain  each. 
Their  color  is  very  much  the  same  as  during  their  second  age,  except  being  a  little 
lighter.  Some  have  dark  brown  spots  on  the  posterior  rings  of  their  bodies.  The 
fourth,  counting  from  the  head,  is  marked  with  lines  shaped  like  narrow  crescents. 
The  third  age,  according  to  the  authors  cited  above,  lasts  seven  days,  and  during  this 
time  the  worms  consume  seventy  pounds  of  leaves.  The  temperature  of  the 
cocoonery  ought  to  be  slightly  lowered  ;  it  suffices  if  it  be  at  18°  K.  (64  P  Fah.) 
at  first,  and  later  only  17  K,  (6l2°  Fah.)  In  the  two  preceding  moults,  or 
changes,  the  worms  have  been  allowed  to  remain  upon  their  litter  without  having 
been  moved,  but  as  the  duration  of  the  third  age  is  longer,  and  the  worms  being 
larger,  consume  more  leaves,  and  consequently  their  excrement  moi-e  considerable, 
it  is  necessary  in  the  middle  of  this  age  to  change  them  by  the  method  already 
indicated,  and  the  old  litter  being  thrown  out,  the  space  which  was  occupied  by 
the  worms,  that  is,  twenty-two  square  feet,  may  again  be  used.  Tlie  sixth  day 
of  their  age  the  worms  go  to  sleep,  occupying  then  forty-six  square  feet,  and  they 
wake  up  on  the  seventh  day,  having  moulted  or  cast  their  skins  the  third  time. 

FOURTH  AGE. 

Already  the  worms  have  shed  their  skins  three  times,  each  time  increasing 
considerably  in  size.  At  this  time  they  are  one  inch  long,  and  each  one  weighs 
four  grains.  Their  general  color  is  whitish,  but  each  ring  of  their  bodies  has  a 
number  of  small  grayish  spots  ;  the  third  anterior  rings  are  alwa5's  lighter  colored 
than  the  others,  and  the  two  crescents  which  are  in  the  fourth,  have  become  wider, 
reddish,  with  a  white  line  in  the  middle.  During  the  fourth  age,  which  also  lasts 
seven  days,  like  the  preceding,  the  v.'orms  from  one  ouuce  of  eggs  will  require  a 
space  of  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  ten  square  feet,  and  it  is  then  in  order  to 
give  them  all  the  space  that  during  this  age  will  be  needed  by  thorn.     In  this  age, 

*Trauslated  from  the  French  of  Oct.  De  <.'hapdain,  for  the  Rural  Carolinian,  by  llobert 
Chisolra,  of  Chifiolm's  Iblaiid,  (Slieldon  P.  O.,)  S.  C 
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and  especially  during  tlie  succeeding  one,  it  is  necessary  to  move  them  into  the 
main  cocoonery.  During  this  age  the  consumption  of  leaves  increases  each  day 
perceptibly.  This  consumption,  according  to  the  above  author,  is  fixed  at  two 
hundred  and  forty  pounds,  which  are  still  divided  between  four  feeds,  or  meals, 
each  day,  being  careful  to  increase  each  feed  until  the  fourth  day,  which  is  the 
day  on  which  the  worms  eat  the  most ;  for  afterwards  their  appetite  diminishes, 
until  they  are  about  to  make  their  fourth  change,  then,  as  on  the  eve  of  all  their 
other  moults,  the  need  to  eat  ceases,  and  during  twenty-four  hours,  withliold  the 
greatest  part  of  their  food.  As  to  the  increase  of  appetite,  which  the  worms 
experience  until  the  middle  of  their  fourth  age,  a  similar  increase  takes  phice  in 
all  the  other  ages.  That  of  the  fifth  age  is  called  the  "  grande  Jreze,"  while  those  of 
the  previous  ages  are  called  "les  jyetitesfrezes."  The  temperature  during  the  fourth 
age  need  not  be  above  16°  to  17°  K.  (60°  to  62°  Fah.)  The  worms  being  stronger 
do  not  require  so  much  warmth  as  during  the  preceding  ages,  when  they  were 
weaker,  and  when  it  happens  that  the  external  air  is  naturally  as  warm  as  the 
interior,  fires  in  the  stoves  and  chimneys  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  all  the 
windows  may  be  opened,  especially  if  the  air  is  calm.  On  the  fourth  day  of  this 
age,  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  worms  as  has  been  done  during  the  previous 
perio*d.  The  sixth  day  of  this  age  the  worms  go  to  sleep  for  the  last  time,  in  order 
to  make  their  fourth  and  last  moult ;  this  is  for  them  the  most  critical,  as  well  as 
the  longest;  very  few  require  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  while  many  do  not  finish 
in  thirty  hours  and  more. 

FIFTH  AGE. 

"We  have  all  along  supposed,  for  the  facilitating  of  the  instructions,  that  all  the 
moults  were  regularly  made  and  without  any  delay.  We  will  state  that  the  seventh 
day  of  their  fourth  age  having  passed,  the  worms  have  completed  their  fourth 
moult,  and  are  entered  into  their  fifth  aa^e. 

If  they  are  now  examined,  they  will  be  found  entirely  changed,  and  hardly  to 
be  recognized  ;  they  are  fi'om  twenty  to  twenty- two  lines  long,  and  weigh  fourteen, 
seventeen,  and  even  up  to  twenty  grains  ;  their  skin  is  almost  throughout  whitish, 
approaching  to  flesh  color,  without  spots,  and  seems  to  be  covered  with  a  very  fine 
powder.  Such  is  usually  the  color  of  the  worms  ;  nevertheless,  there  are  always 
to  be  found  in  any  considerable  crop  of  worms,  some  that  difl^er  very  perceptibly 
from  those  just  described,  these  worms,  instead  of  being  whitish,  are  of  a  dark 
grey,  and  almost  black,  with  few  or  no  spots. 

Finally,  at  the  period  in  question,  it  can  be  seen  by  the  color  of  the  eight  poste- 
rior feet,  what  will  be  the  color  of  the  silk  that  they  will  spin ;  these  feet  are 
yellow  for  silk  of  that  color,  and  white  for  silk  of  that  color  ;  already  during  the 
fourth  age  these  signs  of  the  future  color  of  the  silk  could  have  been  perceived, 
but  they  are  much  more  distinct  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  age. 

As  soon  as  the  worms  have  made  their  fourth  moult,  then  shelves  are  to  be 
changed,  always  giving  them  more  room.  It  is  then  also  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  full  supply  of  leaves,  for  the  quantity  of  leaves  that  the  worms  are  going  to 
consume  during  their  fifth  age  will  be  enormous  ;  it  ought  to  be  at  least  four  times 
as  much  as  it  was  during  all  of  the  previous  ages,  since  the  quantities  that  we  have 
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previously  stated  amount  to  ouly  three  hundred  and  some  odd  pounds,  and  that 
more  than  fourteen  hundred  pounds  will  be  required  by  thiera.  The  space  that 
they  occupy  upon  the  shelves,  and  the  quantity  of  leaves  that  they  will  consume, 
depend  materially  upon  their  numbers,  and  this  depends  very  materially  upon  the 
number  of  the  worms  that  are  healthy  ;  and  this  again  materially  depends  upon 
the  proper  care  having  been  bestowed  upon  them  during  their  rearing,  which  can 
always  be  secured,  but  still  more  upon  the  condition  of  the  outside  atmosphere, 
which  is  very  hard,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  preveut  from  modifying  the  iaterior 
influences  of  the  cocoonery.  One  can  easily  see  from  this  how  difficult  it  is  to  know 
what  quantity  of  worms  will  be  lost  during  the  course  of  rearing,  for  however 
successful,  it  may  be,  some  worms  will  always  die  from  one  cause  or  another. 
Count  Dandolo,  on  the  score  of  their  preservation,  seems  to  have  had  successes 
unknown  before  his  day,  but  one  would  probably  be  mistaken  if  he  expected  that 
it  would  be  an  easy  thing  to  attain  the  same  results  as  he  did.  The  proof  of  it  is 
that  in  rearing  even  small  crops,  and  in  which  the  chances,  other  things  being 
equal,  it  is  easier  to  succeed.  However,  from  the  succeeding  table  we  shall  see  the 
results  of  thirty-nine  crops  or  rearings  and  how  much  the  product  has  varied,  viz  : 

In  seven  crops  we  have  had  a  loss  of  one-half. 
In  three  crops  we  have  had  a  loss  of  two-fifths. 
In  thirteen  crops  we  have  had  a  loss  of  one-third. 
In  eight  crops  we  have  had  a  loss  of  one  quarter. 
In  four  crops  we  have  had  a  loss  of  one-fifth. 
In  one  crop  we  have  had  a  loss  of  one-sixth. 
In  one  crop  we  have  had  a  loss  of  one-seventh. 
In  one  crop  we  have  had  a  loss  of  one-eighth. 
In  one  crop  we  have  had  a  loss  of  one-ninth. 

From  the  above  it  may  be  seen  that  when  it  is  attempted  to  rear  ten  ounces 
of  eggs,  for  example,  the  quantity  of  worms  to  be  lodged  and  fed  during  the  fifth 
age,  may  vary  from  ten  to  fifty,  and  even  one  hundred  thousand,  if  the  loss 
should  be  one  third,  one-quarter,  one-fifth,  or  even  one-lialf,  which,  in  very  large 
rearings,  most  frequently  happens.  It  is,  therefore,  very  hard  to  weigh  the  quan- 
tity of  leaves  given  to  worms  at  each  feeding  during  an  entire  rearing.  If  it  is 
done,  it  could  prove  ouly  an  object  of  curiosity,  in  order  to  know  how  much  the 
worms  have  consumed  during  an  entire  rearing,  but  that  could  not  serve  exactly 
for  a  later  rearing,  because  if  it  should  prove  less  successful,  the  worms  would  have 
too  much,  while  iu  case  it  was  more  successful,  the  worms  would  not  have  food 
enough.  In  cleansing  the  worms  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  age,  let  it  sufiice  to 
give  them  enough  room  upon  the  shelves,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  incommo- 
ded, and  that  leaves  are  given  to  them  five  times  a  day,  covering  them  freely  at 
each  feeding.  As  at  this  period  of  their  existence,  they  make  a  great  deal  of 
litter,  it  is  necessary  to  change  them  on  the  fourth  day  and  the  seventh  day, 
always  giving  more  room,  so  that  the  worms  from  an  ounce  of  eggs  may  occupy 
successively  one  hundred  and  fifty,  two  hundred,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  square 
feet.     As  fast  as  the  worms  are  removed  the  shelves  ought  to  be  cleansed.     Then 
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each  day  can  be  seen  ^the  progress  made  by  the  worms ;  one  can  see,  so  to  say, 
their  increase  under  the  eye.  The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  days  of  the  fifth  age, 
are  tlie  times  of  the  "grandefreze,"  or  that  during  which  the  worms  eat  most. 
They  have  then  a  devouring  hunger.  In  eating  they  make  a  noise  which  has  been 
compared  to  a  smart  shower.  It  is  good  at  this  period  to  give  them  a  sixth  feed. 
After  this  their  appetite  begins  to  diminish,  and  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  days  they 
have  attained  their  greatest  development;  they  are  entirely  white,  generally 
thirty-six  lines  long,  and  some  even  forty,  their  Aveight  usually  seventy-two  to 
eighty  grains,  sometimes  one  hundred  grains,  and  even  more  still. 

After  that  the  worms  eat  much  less;  they  also  cease  to  grow,  and  even  appear  to 
shnnk  a  little;  because  they  void  a  greater  quantity  of  excrement;  they  begin,  ac- 
cording to  the  vulgar  expression,  to  cleanse  then^selves.  This  is  the  first  sign  that 
the  worms  approach  their  maturity,  and  will  soon  spin. their  cocoons.  This  ma- 
turity is  easily  known  to  be  complete  by  the  following  signs,  viz :  the  worms  climb 
upon  the  leaves  without  eating  them,  and  raise  their  heads  as  if  to  show  that  they 
need  something  else.  Second.  They  leave  the  leaves  and  travel  over  the  shelves, 
trying  to  climb.  Third.  The  rings  of  their  bodies  shorten,  and  the  skin  of  their 
necks  appears  quite  wrinkled.  Fourth.  Their  bodies  acquire  a  certain  softness, 
and  the  skin,  especially  on  the  three  posterior  rings,  acquires  a  semi-transparence, 
and  takes  on  a  slightly  yellow  tint,  particularly  those  worms  which  are  to  spin 
yellow  cocoons.  Fifth.  If  the  worms  are  closely  observed,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
draw  behind  them  a  silk  thread  which  comes  from  their  mouth,  and  of  which  a 
considerable  length  can  be  drawn  without  breaking.  Sixth.  Finally,  the  whole 
worm  shows  by  its  color  that  of  the  silk  which  it  is  about  to  produce,  and  by  open- 
mg  them  it  can  be  known  whether  it  will  produce  a  male  or  female  butterfly, 
those  destined  to  be  male  contain  only  a  yellowish  fluid,  while  those  that  are  to  be 
females  are  full  of  eggs.  When  it  is  known  from  these  signs  that  the  time  for  the 
worms  to  spin  their  cocoons  is  very  near,  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  cleanse  the 
shelves  for  the  last  time. 

Excepting  two  circumstances,  when  the  worm,  newly  hatched,  hunts  for  its  food, 
and  when  it  is  full  grown,  a  place  convenient  for  making  its  cocoon,  it  is  very 
sedentary  upon  its  litter;  even  hunger  does  not  cause  it  to  ramble;  Ave  have  often 
seen  worms  left  without  food  die  upon  the  spot,  after  several  days  of  fasting,  with- 
out making  any  attempt  to  pass  the  limit.  Previous  to  the  sleep  which  precedes  their 
moults,  some  worms,  which  are  on  the  edge  of  the  trays  or  shelves,  travel  one  or 
two  mches  at  the  most,  but  having  finished  their  moult  they  hasten  to  return  to  the 
^^"er.  OCT.  de  CHAPDAIN,  in  Maison  Budique. 


Butter-making.— A  correspondent  in  Ashfield,  Franklin  County,  Massachu- 
setts,  states  that  the  principal  incomes,  in  that  strictly  agricultural  tow;i,  are  frotu 
butter  and  beef  The  butter  is  packed  in  circular  boxes,  holding  about  ten  pounds, 
and  costmg  eleven  cents  each.  It  is  sent,  through  "  the  storekeeper,"  to  commis- 
sion merchants  in  Boston.  The  freight  and  commission  amounts  to  about  three 
cents  per  pound.  In  the  winter,  good  lots  bring  producers  forty  seven  cents  per 
pound ;  the  price  declines  to  thirty-three  cents  in  the  summer. 
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"What  I  would  do,  were  I  a  Young  Farmer. 


Perhaps  I  would  get  married  ;  am  sure  I  would,  if  I  had  fifty  acres  of  land,  a 
cow  and  horse,  \vas  healthy  and  willing  to  labor,  and  provided  a  nice,  well  raised 
girl  could  be  found,  brave  enough  to  marry  a  poor  man,  and  not  be  sorry  for  it 
afterwards. 

If  from  ten  to  thirty  acres  of  land  could  be  spared  from  cultivation,  I  would 
plant  it  in  pecan  nut  trees,  which  would,  in  twenty  years,  prove  a  source  of  income 
to  nie.  When  past  middle  age,  I  would  cultivate  bees  to  obtain  honey  for  home 
consumption  at  least,  and,  if  the  pasturage  was  good,  for  market  also ;  should 
certainly  raise  cattle,  for  an  ample  supply  of  milk  and  butter;  there  is  no  good 
living  without  milk  and  butter;  not  much  digestion,  and  but  little  perfect  health. 

I  should  keep  sheep  also,  say  four  or  five  sheep  to  each  head  of  cattle,  and  if 
my  farm  Avas  too  small  to  graze  them,  and  no  privilege  was  offered  me  of  grazing 
them  upon  the  public  domain,!  should  sell  out,  or  Tnove  without  selling,  and  locate 
myself,  not  in  the  far  West,  but  within  a  line  of  sixty  miles  from  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coast,  extending  from  North  Carolina  to  Alabama  ;  would  seek  a  healthy, 
level  pine  land,  with  a  light  sandy  soil,  lying  upon  a  substratum  of  red  or  yellow 
clay,  and  near  enough  streams  to  obtain  cane  pasturage  for  my  cattle  during  the 
winter.  Our  own  State  furnishes  thousands  upon  thousands  of  such  acres.  Col- 
leton, Beaufort,  and  Barnwell  Counties  fill  the  bill  exactly. 

I  would  plant  corn,  cotton,  peas,  potatoes,  oats,  and  sugar-cane;  would  not  spend 
one  dollar  for  commercial  fertilizers,  but  all  my  dollars  for  sheep  and  cattle,  and 
would  keep  as  many  as  I  could  winter,  or  that  could  winter  themselves,  if  the 
number  should  reach  one  thousand,  and  the  farm  should  be  proportioned  to  the 
size  of  the  herd.  Cattle  and  sheep  should  herd  together,  to  protect  the  latter 
from  dogs;  and  if  the  pasture  was  within  two  miles,  they  should  be  driven  up,  and 
penned  in  portable  pens  every  night  for  at  least  eight  months  of  the  year.  In  this 
genial  latitude  there  are  but  few  days  of  winter  so  cold  as  to  forbid  the  herding  of 
cattle  in  the  open  air.  My  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep  would  be  the  source  of  all 
the  phosphates  and  ammoniates  that  could  be  desired.  They  Avould  be  living  and 
portable  phosphate  beds,  putting  their  deposits  just  wliere  it  would  do  the  most 
good,  without  the  interposition  of  lazy  negroes,  mules,  and  an  old  rattling  wagon 
to  haul  straw,  and  then  haul  out  the  lot  treading.s  upon  the  fields.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  gathering  of  fabulous  crops  from  a  few  acres  enriched  by 
tliis  process.  Moreover,  it  is  a  system  requiring  but  little  labor,  and  that  job  labor, 
in  a  large  degree,  just  the  kind  our  fellow-citizens  of  African  descent  prefer  to 
render  Our  planters  hire  men  to  sit  upon  the  fence  and  watch  cotton-pickers.  I 
would  prefer  to  pay  the  wages  to  a  stock  minder,  and  sit  in  my  house  and  watch 
my  highly  fertilized  acres  from  a  cool  piazza,  tlirough  an  object  glass.  Where 
never  less  than  one  five  hundred  pound  bale  of  lint  cotton  per  acre  is  grown, 
and  three  is  quite  practicable,  I  should  want  but  f(!W  hiborers,  and  but  a  little 
while  at  a  time.  Splitting  rails,  ploughing,  hoeing,  planting,  cutting  oats,  grinding 
sugar-cane — can   all  be  done  by  job,  or  day  labor.     For  whenever  the  plan  of 
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making  hirge  yields  from  small  areas,  when  the  old  plantation  system,  with  a  dozen 
mules,  and  its  two  or  three  dozen  careless,  lazy,  thievish,  and  destructive  "  hands," 
shall  become  everlastingly  obsolete,  all  enterprising  men,  who  take  hold  of  high 
farming  and  stock  growing  at  the  right  end,  will  lind  themselves  emancipated  from 
Sambo's  destructive  clutches,  and  perfectly  able,  without  theaid  of  exhaustive  and 
crushing  liens,  to  begin  safely,  and  carry  out  successfully  the  only  system  of  agri- 
culture that  can  redeem  the  South  and  save  its  people  from  destitution. 

Men  of  small  capital  should  begin  on  a  small  scale,  always  within  their  means. 
Let  it  be  one  cow  and  calf,  and  four  sheep,  if  no  more.  Instead  of  hiring  a  man 
to  drive  up  this  miniature  herd,  better  hire  the  herd  to  come  without  driving,  by 
paying  it  every  evening  a  few  peas,  oat  sheaves,  or  fresh  cut  grass.  Stock  are 
more  faithfully  responsive  to  regularly  paid  wages  than  eight-tenths  of  our  hire- 
lings. Pen  them  in  a  movable  pen  forty  by  forty  feet,  and  move  the  pen  every  ten 
days;  this  will  enrich  land  faster,  for  the  outlay,  than  any  other  method  known 
to  me.  True,  it  covers  less  than  an  acre  in  one  year  of  eight  months,  but  if  this 
area  be  increased  each  year  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent.,  it  will  in  ten  years 
develop  a  snug  iarm,  and  its  owner  will  find  that  he  has  been  slowly  but  surely 
growing  comfortable  and  independent. 

A  few  lines  as  to  portable  fences.  Mr.  Robert  Chisolm,  in  the  March  number, 
thinks  his  fence  preferable  to  enclose  stock  temporarily,  but  as  it  will  not  enclose 
hogs,  prefers  the  patent  of  George  R.  Clarke  &  Co.,  as  cheaper  and  being  straight. 
Mr.  Chisolm  may  be,  for  ought  I  know,  correct  in  all  his  conclusions,  unless  he  has 
concluded  that  the  portable  fence  described  and  figured  by  me,  in  the  January 
number,  is  a  croolced  fence.  If  so,  he  has  fallen  into  quite  a  mistake.  "  Every  one 
to  their  taste,"  as  the  old  woman  said  when  she  kissed  her  cow,  only  be  sure  and 
get  and  use  a  portable  fence  of  some  sort. 

Allendale,  S.  C.  JOHN  W.  OGILVIG. 


The  Lo^v  Country  Agricultural  Problem. 

The  question,  "  What  can  be  done  to  save  the  coast  region  of  the  South  from 
utter  abandonment  by  civilized  man  ?  "  has  been  discussed  at  some  length,  from 
time  to  time,  in  these  pages,  both  by  us  and  by  various  contributors.  Some,  seeing 
no  other  way  open,  have  sadly,  but  seriously,  advocated  the  giving  up  of  the  sea 
island  and  coast  plantations — all  the  best  lands  of  the  low  country,  in  fact,  to  the 
negroes,  the  planters  retiring  to  the  pine  lands  and  commencing  a  new  life,  as  it 
were,  under  an  entirely  new  system  of  agriculture.  Others,  and  we  among  them, 
have  hoped — almost  against  hope,  it  lias  sometimes  seemed — that  a  better  way 
will  be  found.  To  abandon  tlie  rich  lands  of  our  coast  region  to  the  black  race 
would  be  equivalent  to  restoring  them  to  Nature  herself,  for  dense  forests  would 
soon  cover  every  acre ;  and  the  explorer  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  hence  would 
find  v;ith  difliculty  the  foundation  walls  of  the  already  dilapidated  plantation 
houses.  The  negroes,  undirected  and  uncontrolled  by  a  more  thoughtful  and 
provident  race,  would  never  sustain  themselves  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
wilderness. 
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We  lately  visited  a  famous  histoi'ic  locality  in  this  coast  region — Upper  St. 
John's  Berkley,  which  embraces  Eutaw  Springs  and  battle  grounds — and  a  finer 
planting  country  we  have  never  seen  this  side  of  the  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Ken- 
tucky— and  we  sa"^v  there  enough  to  make  one  heart-sick.  The  white  man  is  still 
there,  but  impoverished,  isolated,  hampered,  and  struggling  almost  hopelessly 
against  adverse  circumstances,  which  he  knows  not  how  to  control.  Here  we  may 
see  the  beginning  of  the  end — of  what  will  be  the  end — too  quickly  reached — 
should  the  white  race  abandon  the  region.  The  fences  are  already  gone  ;  the  fine 
residences,  with  their  village-like  groups  of  outbuildings,  are  becoming  dilapidated; 
broom  sedge  is  taking  the  place  of  cotton  and  corn,  and  upon  all,  groves  of  young 
pines  and  cedars  are  rapidly  encroaching.  And  this,  remember,  is  in  one  of  the 
finest  planting  countries  the  world  ever  saw.  Shall  things  thus  go  on  from  bad 
to  worse?  Shall  this  magnificent  country  be  given  up  to  bari)arism  and  become  a 
howling  wilderness  ?     God  forbid  ! 

But  what  shall  be  done?  The  present  system  of  planting  there  is  a  failure.  We 
must  find  a  better  way.  We  have  several  times  briefly  suggested  what  has  seemed 
to  us  that  better  way — the  only  way — co-operation  —the  association  of  capital, 
labor,  and  skill,  and  we  took  up  our  pen  simply  to  introduce  a  similar  suggestion 
frjm  another  source.  We  hope  our  low  country  planters  will  think  of  it,  and  that 
our  Granges  and  Agricultural  Societies  will  discuss  it,  till  the  way  is  made  clear 
to  carry  it  out.  Let  us  organize,  and,  with  one  strong,  united,  persistent  effort,  roll 
back  the  tide  of  barbarism  which  threatens  to  engulf  us. 

Begging  the  reader's  pardon  for  this  long  introduction,  we  will  now  present  the 
article  refen-ed  to.  It  is  "An  Address,  delivered  before  Winyah  Grange,  No. 
25,  Georgetown,  S.  C,  by  R.  Dozier,  Esq  ,  Lecturer.  Omitting  the  introductory 
paragraphs,  as  not  essential  to  the  purpose  we  have  in  view,  we  come  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  discussion.     Mr.  Dozier  says  : 

I  propose  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  assumption  that  ere  long  rice  planting,  as 
at  present  conducted,  must  cease.  Looking  at  the  condition  of  the  low  country, 
what  do  we  behold  ?  I  am  residing  within  three  miles  of  the  spot  where,  a  half- 
century  ago,  my  eyes  first  saw  the  light  of  day.  How  often  have  I  stood  on  mv 
father's  piazza  and  looked  into  the  dim  distance,  as  far  as  old  "  Union  Church."'  and 
my  eyes  the  while  rested  on  nothing  but  waving  corn  and  blooming  cotton,  the 
blue  heavens  above,  and  the  teeming  earth  beneath,  with  its  exuberance  of  culti- 
vated growth,  without  bush,  or  bramble,  or  briar,  or  weed,  to  mar  the  sight — one 
vast  plain  of  promise  and  reward  to  civilized  industry.  How  different  is  the  pros- 
pect to-day!  A  half-century  has  elapsed — a  half-century's  improvement  should  be 
visible  ;  but  what  is  the  fact  ?  Just  around  the  house  are  a  few  acres  of  cotton  and 
corn,  plentifully  interspersed  with  dog-fennel — all  beyond  is  an  ocean  of  old  field 
pines,  where  the  "  white  Chester,"  having  degenerated  into  the  "  razor-back,"  is 
skinning  the  roots  with  a  perseverance  and  ardor  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  This  is 
the  ])icture  of  a  first  class  cotton  plantation  then  and  now. 

But  we  come  a  little  farther  down  and  reach  the  rice  country,  the  old  home  of 
my  better  self,  not  Ijetter  half — I  dislike  that  expression — and  what  do  we  st^e  in 
place  of  those  well  built  dykes,  clean  cut  ditches;  that  golden  rice  that  glistened  in 
the  autumn  sun,  the  spacious  yard,  the  well  filled  barn  and  stilted  winnowing 
house?  Here,  as  on  almost  every  plantation,  we  see  little  besides  jungle  and  morass 
to  mark  where  the  perfection  of  tilth  and  high  culture  once  made  the  fields  blossom 
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aud  bloom  like  a  garden.  We  might  apply  to  the  de^^olati'Jn  that  meets  the  eye  at 
every  turn  in  the  rice  region  the  language  of  Chateaubriand,  in  describing  France 
after  that  terrible  revolution  :  "  One  would  have  thought  that  a  shot  of  fire  had 
passed  over  these  villages  ;  they  were  miserable  and  half  demolished.  Everv  where 
mud  and  dust  and  rubbish  ;  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  road  were  seen  country  seats 
in  ruins  ;  on  all  sides  were  boundary  walls  demolished,  Churches  abandoned,  the 
dea.1  having  been  expelled  from  their  resting  places,  clock  towers  without  clocks, 
cemeteries  without  crosses,  saints  without  heads,  and  stored  in  their  niches  ;  on  the 
walls  were  scrawled  the  republican  inscription,  half  obliterated,  '  Liberty,  Equality, 
Fraternity,  or  Death.'  "  No  such  inscription,  it  is  true,  are  to  be  seen  on  our  walls', 
but  the  article  itself— the  thing  in  the  form  of  humanity,  with  flesh  and  bones  and 
animal  motion— the  black  effigy  of  man— flaunts  before  our  faces,  the  living  embo- 
diment of  the  false  aud  flxtal  inscription.  Now,  looking  at  this  picture,  aud  then  at 
that,  I  assume  that  the  rice  culture— the  rice  plautation  as  the  home  of  the  pro- 
prietor and  his  famih' — will  be  abandoned,  or  else  our  children  in  a  generatiou  or 
two  will  be  as  savage  and  as  untutored  as  the  Digger  Indians.  No  such  fate  as  this 
last  awaits  a  people  whose  position  before  the  war  was  the  highest  type  of  civilization 
which  has  manifested  itself  since  the  records  of  history  gives  us  any  information  of 
human  life  and  human  institutions.  Our  f\ithers  had 'their  problems  to  solve  in  the 
same  tropical  wilds  of  America,  and  they  did  it  manfully  and  well.  One  barbarian 
proving  untamable,  they  drove  him  into  the  deeper  abysses  of  the  forest;  another 
they  brought  from  the  malarial  coast  of  Africa,  civilized  him,  and  made  him  the 
mud-sill  of  a  refined  culture  aud  exalted  civilization,  a  sense  of  honor  so  chivalric 
that  the  world  praised  and  envied  the  integrity  and  courage  of  our  men,  and  the 
virtue  and  loveliness  of  our  women.  It  was  a  type  of  manhood  aud  a  symmetry  of 
womanhood  which  will  require  the  utmost  effort  to  preserve  and  protect.  I  suo-o-est 
then  for  the  consideration  of  this  Grange  : 

Let  our  rice  lands  be  appraised  at  a  fair  valuation  ;  let  incorporated  com- 
panies be  formed,  aud  let  these  lands  be  contributed  at  their  appraised  value 
by  these  corporations,  each  owner  having  as  many  shares  at  one  hundred  dollars 
per  share  as  his  land  is  appraised  at ;  let  capitalists  be  invited  to  pay  in  an 
amount  of  cash  equal  to  one  half  the  value  of  the  land,  holding  each  a  share  in  the 
corporation  for  every  §100  paid  in  ;  organize  aud  proceed  to  work  as  a  corporate 
body,  with  the  necessary  officers,  etc.  The  proprietors  on  each  of  our  rivers  might 
become  a  separate  corpf)rate  body,  or  several  might  be  foi-med  on  each  river;  but 
care  should  be  taken  that  they  be  not  small  affairs,  and  necessarily  weak.  A  gen- 
eral understanding  should  be  had  between  all  the  corporations  as  to  labor, 
wages,  etc. 

The  owners  of  these  rice  lands  could  then  retire  and  make  permanent  settlemeuts 
in  the  pine  lands ;  grow  fruits,  vines  and  provisions,  rai.se  stock  distinguished  for 
blood  rather  than  numbers,  raise  poultry,  and  enter  largely  into  the  bee  business, 
arid  thus  literally  make  the  land  flow  with  milk  and  honey. 

The  above  is  earnestly  commended  to  the  consideration  of  the  Grange,  by 

E.  DOZIER,  Lee.  W.  G  No.  25. 


«» 


Co-OPER.\Tiox  IN  THE  Sale  OF  LiVE  Stock  —The  Savgamon  rounty  (IHinoi-s) 
iilocb  and  Produce  <Sale  A.^fsociation  was  organized  August  1,  1874,  by  about  forty 
representative  farmers  of  the  county.  The  object  ot' this  enterprise  is  to  bring 
together  the  producer  and  consumer  of  live  stock  and  other  farm  products,  aud  to 
elunmate,  as  f^xr  as  po.ssil)le,  the  large  profits  of  middlemen,  especiallv  in 
sions,  expenses  of  shipment,  etc. 


commii 
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How  to  Cultivate  the  Onion. 


In  our  last  we  spoke  of  the  jJi'oJitableness  of  the  ouiou  crop,  and  iu  this  we  pro- 
pose to  give  the  mode  of  cultivation  as  practiced  at  the  Xorth,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  time  of  sowing,  etc.,  will  apply  equally  as  well  to  the  South. 

Those  principally  grown  are  from  the  black  seed,  and  are  of  the  red,  yellow, 
and  silver  skin  varieties,  according  to  the  demands  of  the  market  where  disposed  of. 

The  first  requisite  iu  going  into  the  cultivation  of  onions  is  to  select  a  rich  sandy 
loam  ;  even  if  not  rich,  take  the  sandy  loam,  and  add  the  other  quality.  Although 
the  onion  is  not  a  strong  feeder,  it  requires  great  fertility  of  soil,  so  as  to  force  it 
to  early  maturity.  The  manure  employed  may  be  either  horse  or  hog  manure ; 
some  profer  fine  horse  manure,  because  of  its  heating  qualities  ;  but  some  of  the 
most  extensive  growers  of  the  State  recommend  the  very  liberal  use  of  hog  manure 
in  preference  to  any  other.  In  some  cases  this  is  spread  on  the  soil  in  the  fiill,  and 
ploughed  iu  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  weather,  or  sometimes,  remains  spread  until 
spring,  and  when  the  ground  is  suitable  they  are  ploughed  in  ;  or  yet  again,  is  not 
spread  until  ready  to  plough  the  ground  ;  either  of  these  methods  can  be  approved, 
and  yet  the  latter  is  more  generally  practiced. 

The  quantity  'of  manure  employed  cannot  be  stated,  for  the  reason  that  it 
depends  upon  the  present  condition  of  the  soil ;  it  would  range  from  twenty  to  forty 
loads,  of  thirty  bushels  each,  per  acre. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  plowing  should  be  carefully  performed,  because  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  soil  be  pulverized  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  the  more  so,  the  easier 
the  after  cultivation.  After  ploughing,  the  land  should  be  carefully  harrowed, 
to  render  as  smooth  as  can  be,  and  to  incorporate  the  manure  with  the  soil  ;  it  is 
sometimes  practical  to  sow  on  a  small  quantity  of  guauo  or  phosphate,  while  the 
process  of  scarifying  is  going  on. 

After  this  process  is  completed,  the  field  should  be  raked  over,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  rendering  smooth,  and  removing  any  stones  or  turfs  that  are  coutaiued 
in  the  soil,  and  also  the  more  thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil,  whereby  it  is 
better  adapted  to  taking  the  seed. 

The  average  amount  of  seed  required  for  an  acre  of  ground  is  four  pounds, 
although  sometimes  five  pounds  is  used.  The  seed  is  drilled  in  with  a  hand  drill 
of  any  pattern  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  sower,  at  a  distance  from  ten  to  fourteen 
inches  apart  for  the  rows,  or  sufficiently  so  to  accommodate  easy  subsequent  culti- 
vation ;  this  process  should  be  performed  only  when  the  ground  is  dry  and  warm, 
to  prevent  the  seed  from  sticking  to  the  following  roller  ;  the  depth  of  sowing 
should  be  as  slight  as  can  be,  and  yet  cover  the  seed.  The  time  this  is  usually 
done  at  the  North  is  as  soon  as  the  frost  leaves  the  grounrl,  and  it  becomes  a  little 
warmed,  which  is  usually  the  last  of  April  or  first  of  May.  At  the  South  it  could 
be  done  relatively  earlier,  or  perhaps  iu  the  fall,  although  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
any  great  advantage  would  be  gained  thereby. 

As  soon  as  the  onions  are  up  so  as  to  show  the  rows,  a  hoe  should  be  passed  be- 
tween them  to  cut  up  all  weeds,  and  in  a  short  time  after,  all  weeds  should  be 
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removed  from  the  rows ;  the  subseqiieut  cultivatiou  should  tend  to  the  loosening  of 
the  soil  and  the  destruction  of  every  weed,  for  there  is  no  crop  that  is  more  seri- 
ously afl'ected  by  weeds  or  grass  than  the  onion.  As  they  begin  to  mature,  the 
tops  will  begin  to  wilt  and  drop  down  ;  when  the  tops  are  thoroughly  dried,  they 
may  be  cut  off  at  a  little  distance  from  the  bulb,  and  are  then  ready  for  market. 
.During  cultivatiou  a  coating  of  ashes  may  be  spread  over  the  field  to  very  much 
advantage,  as  the  onion  is  greatly  benefitted  by  the  application  ;  it  may  be  made 
at  the  rate  of  forty  or  fifty  bushels  per  acre. 

If  the  onions  are  to  be  housed  before  marketing,  they  should  be  thoroughly 
dried  and  placed  in  a  dry  and  moderately  warm  cellar.  The  first  crop  from  a  new 
field  sometimes  produces  a  quantity  of  skellions,  but  they  should  not  deter  a  second 
trial.     The  onion  succeeds  best  on  the  same  bed  year  after  year,  if  kept  clean. 

Columbia,  Conn.,  February,  1875.  WILLIAM  H.  YEOMANS. 


Mr.  Bissell's  Rice  Planting. 


During  the  month  of  February  last,  the  writer  happened  in  a  barber's  shop  on 
Broad  street,  Charleston.  While  he  was  submitting  to  tonsorial  inflictions,  in  com- 
pany with  several  gentlemen,  a  country  negro  opened  the  door,  and  said  he  wished 
to  be  shaved.  The  mulatto  chief  of  the  shop  quickly  replied,  "  We  don't  take  in 
transient  customers."  Ebony  took  the  hint  and  disappeared.  Thi§  was  before  the 
passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  bill. 

After  the  laugh  had  subsided,  one  of  the  gentlemen  present  inquired  of  another, 
"  how  much  rice  are  you  planting  this  year?  "  The  answer  was,  "  four  thousand 
acres."  Well  this  was  a  pretty  large  reply,  indicating  farming  on  a  scale  wholly 
new  to  us,  since  or  even  before  the  war. 

It  was  immediately  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  writer,  this  is  some  Yankee,  who 
is  making  a  desperate  attempt  after  fortune.  A  few  minutes  conversation  with  the 
speaker,  Mr.  Bissell,  assured  us  that  he  was  a  South  Carolinian— a  Confederate 
soldier— who  began  after  the  war  with  nothing,  and  whose  rice  planting,  from 
nothing,  had  swelled  to  its  present  huge  proportions.  Further  conversation  with 
this  gentleman  elicited  the  fact  that  he  paid  the  hands  necessary  to  work  this 
immense  area  in  rice,  daily.  He  stated  that  these  daily  settlements  were  made 
with  little  trouble. 

Now  Mr.  Bissell,  whose  planting  interest  is  between  Savannah  and  Charleston, 
must  tell  us  through  the  Rural  Carolinian  all  about  it.  What  number  of 
hands,  sex  and  age,  wages,  number  of  acres  to  the  hand,  how  he  gets  money  for 
these  daily  settlements  on  this  large  scale,  and  how  it  is  done  without  serious 
trouble. 

It  will  be  just  as  well  for  him  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  at  once,  for  after  this 
notice  he  will  be  punished  with  interminable  questions,  and  the  expenditure  of  a 
good  many  post  office  stamps.  David  Dickson,  au  enquiry  into  whose  cotton 
planting  was  first  publicly  made  by  the  writer,  in  the  end  had  to  write  a  book 
before  he  had  any  peace.  Mr.  Bissell  did  not  imagine  what  trouble  that  barber's 
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shop,  which  "  did'nt  take  in  transient  customers,"  was  going  to  bring  upon  him. 
People  must  be  cautious  how  they  speak  before  these  "chiels"  who  take  notes  and 
•'  prent  them."  A  man  who  plants  four  thousand  acres  of  rice,  and  pays  his  hands 
every  night,  is  too  good  a  subject  to  let  escape. 

But  seriously,  Mr.  Bissell  will  confer  a  public  service,  if  he  will  give  through 
the  EuRAL  Carolinian  a  detailed  account  of  his  plantation  management,  and  its 
results.  It  is  by  this  intercommunication  of  practice  that  we  are  to  render  our- 
selves masters  of  the  situation.  C.  "W.  HOWARD. 


Too  Many  "Dead  Heads." 


It  is  a  trite,  but  true,  saying,  that  no  country  can  prosper  where  the  consumers, 
or  non-producers,  constitute  a  large  minority  of  the  population. 

The  advent  of  the  voluntary  labor  system,  following  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
produced  an  appalling  number  of  "  dead  heads,"  from  the  effects  of  which  it  was 
thought  the  country  could  not  recover  for  many  years.  The  sagacious  Stevens,  of 
Georgia,  expressed  an  opinion,  which  was  extensively  entertained,  that  none  but 
the  older  class  of  manumitted  laborers,  who  had  been  thoroughly  habituated  and 
trained  to  it,  could  be  depended  on,  as  the  young  would  grow  up  without  restraint, 
and  impressed  with  the  idea  that  freedom  meant  idleness,  and  would  consequently 
be  worthless.  And  then  the  women  very  generally  retired  from  the  field  and  sat 
down  in  the  shade.  Good  cooks,  washers  and  ironers,  declined  good  wages,  and 
in.stead  of  rising  up  to  Avork,  sat  down  to  play.  Of  our  substantial  laborers,  the  war 
had  victimized  hundreds  of  thousands.  A  terrible  gap  was  thus  made,  not  alone 
in  our  society,  but  in  our  productive  industry.  These  and  many  other  things  which 
might  be  mentioned,  seemed  to  make  our  wreck  and  ruin  overwhelming  and  com- 
plete. And  yet  with  the  lapse  of  one  decade  we  find  the  products  of  industry  com- 
paring favorably,  or  rather  equaling  those  before  the  war.  This  at  least  is  true  of 
our  great  staple,  cotton. 

This  is  a  standing  marvel  to  me.  Does  the  solution  of  this  problem  lie  in  the 
wonderfully  recuperative  powers  of  this  wonderful  country  ? 

Science  of  Tillage. — I  know  there  has  been  very  decided  advances  in  the  art  oi 
tillage  in  the  last  ten  years.     Stick  a  pin  there. 

Fertilizers. — True,  the  Charleston  Phosphates  and  Commercial  Fertilizers,  gen- 
erally, have  not  only  wonderfully  increased  the  product,  but  have  enlarged  the 
area,  and  run  the  cotton  belt  up  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Stick  a  pin 
there. 

The  Intenaive  System. — This  is  beginning  to  have  play.  But  it  has  not  yet  gone 
far  enough  to  make  any  very  great  difference  in  results.  In  referring  to  an  old 
journal  detailing  results  of  my  first  efforts  in  farming,  I  find  that  I  noted  with  great 
satisfaction  the  production  on  upland  of  six  bales  cotton  to  the  hand,  with  pro- 
vender enough  to  supply  the  farm  ;  while  now  some  of  our  Darlington  farmers  are 
making  twelve  bales  and  three  hundred  bushels  corn  to  the  horse,  and  in  some 
places  two,  three  and  four  bales  to  the  acre  are  considered  practicable,  and  not  less 
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than  one  hundred  bushels  corn.  This  is  truly  a  grand  movement  in  the  right 
direction,  and  one  which  will  go  very  far  towards  solving  the  labor  question.  But 
this  is  in  expectancy. 

The  very  small  influx  of  foreign  labor  is  hardly  to  be  counted.  And  then  the 
further  offset  to  the  causes  of  increased  production,  mentioned  above,  may  be  made 
in  the  broken  levees  a"nd  immense  tracts  of  deserted  or  forfeited  river  lands,  and 
large  upland  plantations  grown  up  in  broom  sedge.  The  drawbacks  thus  imper- 
fectly stated,  seem  to  me  to  outweigh,  by  odds,  all  the  advantages  noticed. 

Darlington,  March  15, 1875.  T.  P.  L. 


Timely  Farm  and  Plantation  Topics. 


The  Portable  Fence  Question. 


Considerable  interest  has 
developed  itself  of  late, 
in  reference  to  portable 
fences,  and  agreeably  to 
the  request  of  several  cor- 
respondents we  have  made 
the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions   of    Mr.    Chisolra's 


fence,  described  in  our  February  number.  The  following  reference  will  help  the 
reader  of  Mr.  Chisolm's  article  to  understand  the  figures  :  The 
panel  should  be  twenty  feet  long.  A  A  are  posts,  two  to  each 
^'^  panel.  Where  three  are  to  be  put,  B  B  B  represent  the 
^^  position  of  them.  C  C  C  C  are  laths  (3x1)  of  which  there 
!may  be  four  or  more,  as  required.  The  dotted  line  D,  at  the 
right  hand,  shows  how  the  panels  should  be  cut  to  form  close 
corners.  E  E  are  braces  made  of  3x1  laths.  F  F  are  pins, 
which  are  to  be  loose  enough  to  allow  the  braces  (E  E)  to 
move  when  the  panelis  to  be  closed  for  tx'ansportation,  falling 
alongside  the  posts  and  behind  the  lath,  as  in  G,  in  which  the 

dotted  line  represents  the  posts.  H  shows  one  post  and  brace, 
where  the  topmost  lath  is  nailed  to  the  brace,  which  Mr.  Chisolm 
thinks  the  best  plan.  In  this  case  the  post  need  not  be  more  than 
four  feet  in  length,  while  the  brace  should  be  six  feet.  In  the 
Mother  arrangement,  both  posts  and  braces  should  be  five  feet  or 
more  according  to  circumstances. 

Joint  Stock  Farming  Companies. 

Is  there  any  good  reason  why  incorporated  companies  with  large  capital,  and  an 

efficient  organization  and  head,  can  not  carry  on  farming  as  well  as  manufacturing 

or  any  other  business  ?    We  do  not  see  it ;  and  while  we,  especially  such  of  us  as  are 

Patrons,  are  learning  the  great  lesson  of  co-operation  in  buying  and  selling,  and  in 
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transportation,  and  making  some  headway  in  applying  it,  let  us  not  pass  by  and 
forget  the  most  obvious  application  of  the  principle  which  can  present  itself  to 
farmers  and  to  the  Granges — that  is,  co-operation  in  agriculture  itself.  Of  this  we 
have  had  some  illustrations,  of  late,  such  as  co-operative  cheese  factories,  for 
instance.  These  have  worked  well,  when  properly  managed.  Can  we  not  carry 
the  principle  a  step  further  ?  One  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  farming  in  the  South 
is  lack  of  working  capital.  An  organized  company,  with  the  solid  basis  of  valua- 
ble lands,  could  get  the  capital.  We  need  these  companies  in  our  low  country 
to  help  us  to  overcome  another  obstacle,  otherwise  insurmountable.  Where  the  best 
planting  lands  are  situated,  a  deadly  malaria  prevails  at  night  during  the  summer- 
All  white  persons  must  retire  to  the  healthful  pinelands  after  the  labors  of  the 
day.  This  prevents  the  employment  of  any  white  labor,  and  the  renting  of  land 
to  white  tenants  and  entails  great  trouble  and  expense  on  the  planter.  A  company, 
working  on  a  large  scale,  could  easily  overcome  this  drawback,  and  quickly  and 
economically  move  its  whole  laboring  population,  if  necessary,  each  night  and 
morning,  by  railway,  to  and  from  the  fields,  lodging  all  in  pleasant  and  salubrious 
pineland  homes.  We  are  no  Eutopian.  This  a  practicable  thing,  and  sure  to  be 
done  sooner  or  later.     Are  we  not  nearly  ready  to  make  a  beginning  ? 

Sixty  Years  of  Famn  Life  and  its  Lessons. 
We  are  not  young,  having  first  put  our  hand — then  the  weak  hand  of  a 
boy — to  the  plough  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  but  we  fe6l  youthful  to-day,  and 
uncover  our  head  with  the  most  sincere  respect  and  reverence  before  one  who 
speaks  to  us  all  in  the  present  number  of  the  Rural  Carolinian,  bringing  for 
our  instruction  the  experience  of  sixty  years  in  scientific  and  practical  agriculture. 
We  can  not  remember  the  time  when  we  did  not  know  Dr.  Daniel  Lee  as  an  agri- 
cultural writer,- and  he  writes  to-day  with  the  same  clearness,  vigor  and  earnest- 
.ness  as  in  his  early  manhood,  and  with  the  added  power  given  by  a  longer  expe- 
rrience  and  a  riper  judgment.  We  are  happy  to  lay  his  excellent  paper  before  our 
readers,  and  confess  that  it  is  with  a  pride,  which  we  trust  is  pardonable,  that  "we 
point  to  the  fact  that  he  is  an  attentive  and  interested  reader  of  the  Rural  Caro- 
LiJiiAN,  and  has  deemed  it  worthy  to  bear  his  thoughtful  and  earnest  words  to  the 
farmers  of  the  South,  for  whose  good  he  has  so  long  labored.  Our  readers  may 
not  all  agree  with  him  in  everything  that  he  says,  but  we  are  sure  they  will  give 
.his  article  their  most  respectful  and  candid  attention. 

Tivo  more  Girls  that  Tried  Farming. 
Some  of  our  readers  have  been  inclined  to  characterize  the  story  of  "  Two  Girls 
that  Tried  Farming,"  lately  published  in  the  Rural  Carolinian,  as  the  pleasant 
fiction  of  an  imaginative  writer.  They  are  wrong.  The  narrative  is  a  true  one ; 
and  to  show  that  the  case  has  its  parallel,  even  here  in  the  South,  we  need  merely 
mention  the  case  of  Mis.ses  Johanna  and  Margaret  Bowman,  of  Thomas  County, 
Ga ,  who  made  last  year,  with  their  own  hands,  five  bales  of  No.  1  cotton,  besides 
keeping  house  and  working  their  vegetable  garden.  What  does  Miss  Dolly  A. 
Shepard,  of  Michigan  think  of  that?  And  better  than  this  is  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Julia  A.  Mitchel,  of  the  same  county,  whose  husband  died  in  18(38,  leaving  her  a 
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farm,  six  daughters,  and  a  debt  of  $4,000.     She  did  not  sell  the   farm,  but  has 

made  it  pay  the  debt,  besides  supporting  the  family,  and  has  now  S800  in  the 

bank.     The  two  girls  who  tried  farming  in  Michigan  cannot  carry  off  ail  the 

honors. 

Is  the  South  a   Grass  Growing  Country  f 

Look  in  your  neighbor's  cotton  field  (your  own  is  all  right,  of  course)  and  judge 
for  yoarself  Set  up  a  slab,  and  on  it  engrave  the  legend,  "  Gone  to  Grass,"  and 
never  say  that  our  climate  does  not  suit  that  plant.  "  Gone  to  Grass  ".  may  be  an 
appropriate  epitaph  for  the  Rural  Carolinian,  when  the  planters  and  farmers 
of  the  South  conclude  to  let  it  die.  "  May  we  [not]  be  there  to  see  !  "  We  advo- 
cate grass,  but  not  in  the  cotton  fields.  Even  crab  grass  is  a  good  thing  in  its 
place,  but  that  is  not  where  another  crop  requires  the  use  of  the  soil ;  so  we  may 
just  hint  that  now  is  the  time  to  be  lively  with  the  ploughs  and  hoes.  Crab  grass 
is  easy  to  kill  when  young  and  tender,  but  let  it  get  foothold  and  strength,  and  we 
all  know  how  hard  it  is  to  eradicate,  especially  if  an  unlucky  shower  should  come 
just  after  it  has  been  hoed  up. 

"  Whatever  we  Do,  Let  us  Strive  to  Do  It    Well." 

Thorough  farming  pays — or  if  it  does  not,  there  is  no  use  in  farming  at  all. 
Cotton  will  demand  unremitting  attention  throughout  the  month,  and  any  neglect 
now  will  tell  badly  on  the  crop,  for  it  cannot  be  wholly  made  up  afterwards.  Let 
the  ploughs  move  briskly,  and  the  hoes  follow.  Break  out  the  middles  thoroughly, 
and  leave  the  whole  ground  perfectly  clean.  If  the  corn  needs  attention,  it  may 
be  well,  in  some  cases,  after  running  two  furrows  to  each  row,  to  put  the  ploughs 
into  the  corn-field  while  the  hoes  go  over  the  crop,  returning  and  breaking  out  the 
middles  afterwards.  Toward  the  last  of  the  mouth,  the  ploughs  will  have  to  get 
back  into  the  cotton  again.  In  giving  the  cotton  due  attention,  do  not  neglect  the 
corn.  We  must  have  bread,  whatever  else  we  lack,  and  our  stock  must  be  fed. 
Let  the  cultivation  of  the  corn  be  the  most  thorough  possible,  but  remember  that 
the  roots  run  near  the  surface,  and  must  not  be  broken ;  so  plough  shallow,  or  work 
with  the  cultivator. 


Horticulture  and   Rural    Adornment. 


Asparagus  as  a  Field  Crop  for  Market. 


As  a  reaction  from  the  inflated  idea  of  big  plantations  and  grand  operations, 
there  is  a  tendency  towards  greater  diversity  of  pursuits,  and  reduction  of  area, 
with  heavier  manuring  and  increased  production.  This  "  intensive  system  "  is 
no  doubt  the  true  path  towards  renewed  prosperity;  and  the  growing  conviction  of 
its  truth  is  a  favorable  sign. 

Mr.  Hardaway,  of  Georgia,  in  his  address,  last  summer,  before  the  Georgia  State 
Agricultural  Society,  at  Stone  Mountain,  gives  so  complete  a  proof  of  the  intensive 
system,  or  the  greater  profits  of  small  over  large  farms,  from   his  own  experience* 
of  the  past  eight  years,  as  to  arrest  the  attention  of  all  thoughtful  men.     His  con- 
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densed  statement  of  annual  production  and  expenses  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  progressive  farmer. 

Rev.  Mr.  Howard,  Col.'  Aiken,  and  others,  are  doing  a  good  work  in  showing 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  mixed  husbandry  and  better  farm  management. 
The  appeal  must  be  made  at  first  to  individual  profits,  which  of  course  is  the  para- 
mount consideration,  but  with  that  comes  greater  thrift  and  prosperity  to  the  whole 
country. 

There  are  many  who,  discouraged  from  the  routine  of  ordinary  farm  work,  by 
the  harassing  annoyances  incident  to  unsteady  labor,  are  seeking  for  new  sources  of 
profit  which  will  bring  everything  more  under  personal  supervision.  To  those  who 
may  be  favorably  situated,  I  propose  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 

Culture  of  Asparagus  as  a  Market  Crop. 

Where  the  means  of  transportation  are  at  hand,  and  Ihe  soil  is  suitable,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  success,  with  proper  management. 

Asparagus  is  a  favorite  vegetable  everywhere — always  in  demand  at  good  prices 
— and  there  is  no  fear  of  ever  glutting  the  market  from  the  fact  that  it. is  not  an 
annual,  but  requires  some  three  or  four  years  to  establish  a  bed,  and  care  in  keep- 
ing it  up.  The  very  fact  that,  like  a  vineyard,  or  a  peach  orchard,  or  orange 
grove,  it  needs  time  to  come,  to  profitable  maturity,  is  the  best  guaranty  that  only 
those  who  are  in  earnest  about  it,  and  are  willing  to  wait,  will  exchange  the  annual 
crop  for  this  more  tardy  return.  There  may  easily  be  a  glut  in  the  market  of  an- 
nual crops,  caused  by  high  prices  one  season,  and  a  general  rush  to  get  the  benefit 
at  once,  but  the  waiting  process  acts  as  a  check  upon  all  such,  and  furnishes  pro- 
tection against  excessive  production. 

Transportation  to  Market 

The  first  consideration  of  course  is  that  of  a  market.  Near  the  large  cities  there 
is  no  difiiculty;  nor  even  on  the  line  of  railroads  where  towns  and  cities  north  of 
that  point  may  be  supplied.  If  there  is  an  intention  to  go  largely  into  the  busi- 
ness, say  a  plantation  of  ten  or  fifteen  acres  or  more,  then  the  larger  markets  of 
the  North  must  be  sought,  and  there  must  be  facilities  either  by  rail  or  steamer  for 
frequent  and  rapid  transit.  That  asparagus  will  bear  transportation  to  New  York 
from  the  interior  of  Georgia  is  proved  by  the  success  of  Mr.  Gustin,  of  Macon, 
"who  has  been  successfully  cultivating  this  vegetable  for  many  years.  For  much 
of  the  information  on  this  subject  I  am  indebted  to  him.  Some  few  years  ago  he 
had  twenty  acres  in  cultivation,  probably  more  now. 

I  have  always  found  the  home  market  here  sufficient  for  the  quantity  I  culti- 
vated, some  five  to  six  hundred  bunches  per  annum,  and  have  not  shj])ped,  but  I 
have  tested  their  capacity  for  keeping  by  packing  away  three  bunches  of  market- 
able size  (during  the  month  of  May),  just  as  they  would  be  packed  for  transporta- 
tion; and  at  the  end  of  five  days  they  were  cooked,  perfectly  sound  and  as  good  as 
those  fresh  from  the  bed. 

Gutting  and  Packing  for  Market. 

The  Shoots  are  cut  seven  to  eight  inches  long  (half  the  length  under  ground), 
and  made  up  into  bunches  four  to  five  inches  in  diameter.     For  tying  up,  the  flat 
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and  strong  wisps  from  old  coffee  bags  are  about  the  best  thing.  The  boxes  should 
be  four  feet  long,  twelve  inches  wide,  and  eleven  inches  high.  Damp  moss  is 
spread  over  the  bottom,  on  which  the  bunches  (cut  square  at  the  butts)  are  placed 
upright.  A  box  of  this  size  will  hold  thirty-six  bunches.  The  top  of  the  box  is 
then  cov.ered  with  open  slats.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  furnish  moisture 
enough  below  to  keep  them  fresh,  and  to  allow  ventilation  above  to  prevent  mildew 
or  rot  on  the  tops.  The  boxes  must  be  compactly  filled  so  as  to  avoid  shaking 
about  and  bruising  the  bunches.  In  cutting,  one  person  can  easily  manage  one 
acre  per  day. 

Profits. 

According  to  Mr.  Gustin,  the  New  York  prices  vary  from  twenty-five  cents  to 
one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  bunch  of  above  size,  depending  upon  its  earliness  in 
market,  and  the  order  .in  which  it  is  received.  Here,  in  Aiken,  I  have  sold  between 
five  hundred  and  six  hundred  bunches  in  the  season  (rather  smaller  than  the 
above),  very  readily  at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  cents  per  bunch.  An  acre 
will  yield  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  bunches,  accordingly  as  it  is  treated. 
Mr.  Gustin,  from  his  experience,  says  emphatically :  "  One  acre  well  manured  is 
better  than  twenty  acres  of  thin  land." 

It  is  all  important  that  the  means  of  sending  off  to  a  market  should  be  frequent 
(daily,  if  possible),  as  asparagus  should  be  cut  daily  when  in  full  growth.  Now 
that  refrigerator  cars  are  to  be  placed  on  our  railroads,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
on  that  point,  except  as  to  cost. 

Soil — Planting —  Cultivation. 

A  light  sandy  loam  soil,  well  enriched  by  manure,  is  decidedly  the  best  for 
asparagus.  On  stiff  soils  they  neither  grow  as  well,  nor  shoot  as  early  in  the 
season.  As  these  remarks  are  intended  to  apply  to  planting  largely  for  market,  I 
give  the  mode  most  suitable  for  that  purpose. 

High  manuring  is  indispensable,  and  unless  that  is  done,  it  is  useless  to  look  for 
any  success.  I  have  found  any  well  decomposed  compost,  but  especially  that 
from  the  stable,  also  guano  and  the  superphosphates,  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
For  a  garden  bed,  there  is  nothing  better  than  a  mulching  in  the  fall,  after  the 
ground  has  been  well  forked,  with  half  rotted  stable  or  cow-house  manure.  This 
may  remain  on  the  ground,  and  the  shoots  will  come  through.  For  field  purposes, 
mulching  would  be  impracticable.     The  manure  must  be  spread  and  ploughed  in. 

A  person  intending  to  go  largely  into  asparagus  culture  had  better  procure  seed, 
and  sow  in  March  or  April,  in  a  rich  bed.  By  Autumn,  they  are  ready  for  trans- 
planting. If  that  is  not  done  in  time,  roots  can  be  bought  in  quantity  from  the 
nurserymen  and  dealers,  at  about  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  per  hundred,  or, 
perhaps,  for  less  in  large  quantities.  The  land,  after  being  well  manured  and 
ploughed,  should  then  be  laid  off  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  on  this  row  the 
plants  may  be  set  two  feet  apart,  in  holes  four  or  five  inches  deep.  This  gives 
ample  room  for  cultivating  with  the  plough,  and  the  distance  will  ensure  more 
vigorous  growth  and  larger  shoots.    The  space  between  the  rows  may  be  profitably 
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planted  in  any  low  growing  crop,  for  several  years,  and  thns  pay  the  cost  of  culti- 
vation whilst  the  asparagus  is  improving.  Turnips,  beets,  carrots,  Irish  potatoes, 
and  some  other  things,  would  not  interfere,  but  rather  by  the  extra  manuring 
needed  for  them,  improve  the  asparagus  and  enrich  the  ground. 

Make  the  holes  deep  enough  so  that  the  crowns  are  covered  three  or  four  inches. 
Spread  out  the  roots,  taking  care  to  see  that  the  crown  with  its  buds  is  above  and 
not  underneath,  a  mistake  easily  made  by  a  careless  or  unobservant  person. 
Make  no  ridges,  but  plant  level,  and  the  young  asparagus  will  be  up  to  mark 
the  rows  before  it  is  necessary  to  plough  out  the  weeds  and  grass.  If  the 
ground  is  not  too  much  infested  with  weeds  and  grasses,  two  or  three  plough- 
ings,  followed  by  the  hoe  to  c^ean  out  the  tops  -of  the  beds,  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  season.  But  at  any  rate,  the  field  must  be  kept  in  good  condition,  and  the 
roots  growing  and  increasing.  Young  shoots  are  springing  up  throughout  the 
season,  giving  more  and  more  vigor  to  the  plants,  and  extending  and  increasing 
the  buds  on  the  creeping  underground  stem  to  be  developed  next  season.  If  it  is 
considered  preferable  to  attend  the  ground  altogether  with  the  plough,  they  may 
be  set  out  in  checks  three  feet  square,  and  although  they  will  be  fewer  plants  to 
the  acre,  the  production  will  probably  be  as  great  from  the  larger  size  of  the 
shoots. 

The  rapidity  of  growth  and  readiness  for  market,  or  in  other  words,  the  return 
of  profits,  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  treatment.  The  safest  plan  is  not 
to  cut  until  the  plants  make  strong,  stout  shoots.  This,  under  good  treatment, 
may  be  accomplished  in  the  third  year ;  that  is,  one  year  in  the  nursery  row,  and 
one  year  where  they  are  to  grow.  I  have  now  (end  of  March)  some  unusually 
large  shoots  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  year's  growth,  having  been  only 
one  season  in  the  permanent  bed  in  my  garden. 

As  soon  as  the  tops  are  killed  by  frost  in  the  fall,  the  ground  should  be  ploughed 
and  receive  a  dressing  of  manure.  The  rains  of  winter  mix  it  well  with  the  soil 
and  carry  it  down  to  the  roots,  which  are  growing  slowly,  and  preparing  food  for 
the  active  period  of  growth.  Mr.  Gustin  saya  :  "  I  plough  as  deeply  as  possible. 
Cutting  the.  old  roots  causes  young  ones  to  grow,  which  are  better  than  the  old 
roots" 

The  season  of  harvest  is  from  the  time  .they  start,  say  during  the  month  of 
March,  in  this  latitude,  to  about  the  first  or  second  week  in  May,  giving  a  period 
of  six  or  eight  weeks.  This  is  as  long  as  it  is  safe  to  cut  without  injuring  the  bed. 
Cutting  is  an  exhaustive  process,  and  the  plants  then  need  a  good  long  season  to 
recuperate.  Leave  all  that  are  too  small  for  use  to  grow  up.  They  give  strength 
to  the  root. 

It  has  been  highly  recommended,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  reason,  to  go  through 
the  grounds  when  they  are  about  seeding,  and  cut  down  all  the  female  plants. 
This  saves  the  plant  from  the  heavy  tax  of  maturing  seed,  an  exhausting  one 
always.     By  this  means  larger  shoots  are  obtained  and  a  more  vigorous  growth. 

H.  W.  RAVENEL. 

Aiken,  S.  C. 
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FENCE  THE  CUT-WORM  OUT. 

Uucle  Toby  said  a  naughty  word,  upon  which  the  recording  angel  dropped  a 
tear  and  blotted  it  out  forever.  If  you  could  only  have  got  this  in  time,  what  a 
quantity  of  blotting  paper  and  tears  it  might  have  saved  ;  for  our  good  mothers 
and  house-keepers  who  have  to  forage  for  dinner  through  the  Spring,  must  think 
naughty  words,  if  they  don't  let  on,  as  plant  after  plant  is  levelled  by  the  persistent 
cut-worm.  Fence  'em  out  with  a  piece  of  tin,  cut  (with  common  scissors)  to  the 
size  of  one  and  a  half  by  five  inches,  and  bent  around  the  plant  until  it  shall  be 
out  of  danger ;  old  tin  will  do,  and  the  tubes  can  be  used  for  next  time.  So  says 
our  correspondent  "  B.,"  of  Orangeburg,  S.  C 

PRUNING,  NIPPING  BACK  AND  TOP-DRESSING. 

The  orchard  and  fruit  garden  require  watchful  attention  during  the  present 
month.  Suckers,  which  will  appear  near  the  collar  or  crown  of  the  roots,  must  be 
pulled  off,  and  all  too  luxuriant  shoots  nipped  back,  to  make  the  growth  uniform 
and  keep  the  head  in  good  shape.  A  little  attention  to  this  will  save  the  trouble 
of  severe  cutting  back  next  winter.  If  the  trees  have  set  too  much  fruit,  it  will 
pay  well  to  thin  it  out.  Grape  vines  require  similar  attentions.  Keep  the  straw- 
berry runners  cut  off,  and  if  it  be  desired  to  lengthen  the  fruiting  season,  mulch 
and  water  the  plants.  They  can  be  kept  in  bearing  a  long  time  by  these  means. 
Young  orange  trees  and  banana  plants  should  have  a  top-dressing  of  manure  and 
be  well  mulched,  applying  both  just  after  a  heavy  rain. 

A  GOOD  COMPOST  FOR  POTTED  PLANTS. 

A  good  compost  for  geraniums,  camellias,  roses,  and  most  of  the  more  common 
house  plants  may  be  made  of  the  following  ingredients, in  the  proportions  here  given: 

One  part  clean  sharp  sand,  free  from  salt. 

One  part  mold  from  perfectly  decayed  leaves. 

One  part  cow  manure,  well  rotted  and  pulverized. 

Two  parts  rich  garden  soil,  or,  better,  well  decayed  turf  mold. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  pot  may  be  filled  with  the  drainage  materials,  viz  :  broken 
bits  of  pots,  charcoal  or  oyster  shells.  If  a  little  moss  is  placed  over  these,  it  will 
prevent  the  earth  washing  through. 

THE  NORTHWARD  PROGRESS  OF  SUMMER. 

Some  interesting  contributions  to  climatology,  the  Canada  Farmer  says,  have 
been  made  by  M.  Hoffmann,  during  a  journey  through  Italy.  He  found  from 
numerous  data,  that  a  difference  of  latitude  of  one  degree  corresponds,  in  general,  to 
an  acceleration  or  retardation  of  the  development  of  vegetation  about  three  days 
and  three-quartei's.  M  Hoffman  considered  twelve  different  plants,  which,  grow- 
ing at  railway  stations,  were  specially  suitable  for  the  investigation.  The  generally 
received  notion  on  the  American  Continent  is  that  summer  advances  northward  in 
steps  of  about  twelve  miles  a  day ;  and  we  have  seen  numerous  and  flowery  edito- 
rial statements  of  the  fact.  M.  Hoffmann's  observations  tend  to  show  that,  in 
in  Europe,  summer  gets  northward  more  quickly  than  it  does  here  by  four  miles  a 
day. 
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LIQUID  MANURE  FOR  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Liquid  manure  has  a  wonderful  effect  upon  garden  plants,  and  may  be  used  both 
in  the  vegetable  and  in  the  ornamental  departments.  The  best  time  to  apply  it  is 
just  before  a  shower.  For  tender  flowering  plants  it  must  be  weak.  A  table- 
spoonful  of  guano,  or  a  small  handful  of  fowl  droppiugs  to  a  gallon  of  jvater,  will 
make  it  strong  enough.     Soap  suds  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 


Horticultural  Hints  for  May. 

Most  of  the  garden  vegetables  recommended  for  planting  last  month  may 

still  be  put  in  with  more  or  less  prospect  of  success,  including,  in  the  upper  country, 
garden  peas.  In  this  latitude,  there  is  little  use  in  planting  the  latter  so  late  as 
this.  Snap  beans  should  be  planted  every  fortnight  or  so,  to  keep  up  a  succession 
of  crops.  Lima  or  Sieva  beans  may  be  planted  any  time  during  the  month.  Corn 
for  roasting  ears,  okra,  melon,  cucumber,  squash,  and  cashaw  pumpkin,  should  be 
put  in  if  required.  Tomato  seed  for  late  fall  bearing  plants,  cabbage  and  cauli- 
flower for  the  fall  crop,  and  celery,  if  you  have  not  already  as  many  plants  as  you 
require,  must  also  be  sown.  For  the  cabbage  and  cauliflower  seeds,  the  ground 
should  not  be  rich,  as  we  do  not  desire  a  rapid  growth.  In  fact,  plants  from  later 
sowings  are  better,  provided  a  stand  can  be  obtained. 

Celery  of  last  month's  sowing  may  now  be  pricked  out.     Set  the  plants 

three  or  four  inches  apart,  in  a  moist,  partially  shaded  situation.  Seeds  may  still 
be  sown,  but  unless  shaded  and  the  ground  mulched  and  frequently  watered,  there 
is  danger  that  it  will  not  germinate.  Tomatoes  and  peppers  should  be  transplanted 
in  favorable  weather,  and  watered  and  shaded.  It  is  not  well  to  have  the  ground 
very  rich,  if  long  continued  bearing  be  desired.  A  heavy  mulching  of  the  ground 
under  your  early  tomato  plants  will  help  to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  Kohl 
Rabi  plants  of  last  mouth's  sowing  should  be  transplanted,  also  sow  more  seeds. 
They  will  stand  the  heat  better  than  either  turnips  or  cabbages. 

As  hot  weather  comes  on,  such  potted  plants  as  have  not  been  bedded 

out,  as  well  as  all  hanging  baskets,  will  require  much  attention  and  the  exercise  of 
a  good  deal  of  judgment,  to  keep  them  in  a  thriving  condition.  In  this  climate, 
summer  is  a  more  trying  time  for  window  plants  than  winter.  The  coleuses,  and 
some  varieties  of  the  geranium,  are  very  difficult  to  keep  in  health.  They  must 
have  sun.shiue,but  not  a  full  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun.  They 
should  be  arranged  on  a  movable  stand,  so  that  the  amount  of  light  and  shade 
can  be  regulated  by  a  change  of  position  on  the  veranda. 

Rose  bushes  and  other  garden  shrubs  will  be  much  benefited  by  a  top- 
dressing  of  pulverized  charcoal  and  ashes.  Prune  the  rose  bushes  when  the 
blooming  season  is  over,  cutting  off"  the  old  wood  that  has  produced  the  flowers, 
to  make  room  for  a  new  growth.  In  the  herbaceous  department  of  the  flower 
garden,  weeding,  transplanting  and  watering,  are  the  principal  operations  to  be 
performed  this  month.  Additional  planting  of  .some  annuals,  however,  such  as 
balsams,  zinnias  and  nasturtions  may  be  made;  and  dahlia  roots  may  still  be  planted. 
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It  is  too  Bad  I 


The  heading  of  this  article  has  been  suggested  by  the  subjoined  letter  of  Mr. 
Wm.  M.  Lawton,  and  accompanying  statements.  It  is  proper  to  refer  in  this  con- 
nection to  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  Georgia  papers  are  making  a  General  of  Mr. 
Lawton.  That  gentleman  is  the  agent  of  the  Georgia  Direct  Trade  Union  in 
England,  and  if  the  friends  of  the  movement  wish  to  damage  the  success  of  its 
agent  abroad,  they  will  make  a  military  man  of  him.  It  is  understood  among 
English  merchants  (whether  the  understanding  be  right  or  wrong)  that  a  military 
man  knows  little  of  business  accounts  beyond  his  pay-roll.  Therefore,  to  send  a 
soldier  on  a  commercial  errand  to  England  would  be  to  create  prejudice  against 
it  in  advance. 

Mr.  Lawton's  letter  was  received  too  late  for  publication  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Rural  Carolinian.     The  letter  is  as  follows  : 

p  7  r^       o.      T^"^^-.^  Union  Street,  Liverpool,  February  27.  1875. 

Jiev.  and  Bear  ^ir— Knowing  the  deep  interest  you  take  and  feel  for  our  suffering 
w/nr"r""i'^^'T^-^™  'Z^^^.^'^iV"^  you  afew  hasty  lines,  for  I  am  crowded  with 
rnfZ  h  *^^  ^^^-^^^Tr^de  Union  of  Georgia,  with  over  two  thousand  bales 
cotton,  i  have  managed,  by  character  and  credit  established  here,  to  hold  for  an 
'5?"'7w?'L  '"?  J,"''®'  '^^^^*i  's  °o^^  manifestly  evident,  notwithstanding  the 
shameful  Bearish  accounts  throughout  the  season,  published  by  Southern  news- 
Kr  ^"4/^^^.ofs  of  prices  current,  which  have  been  writing  large  crop  and  lower 
peopfe.  ^"^  °'"'  ""fortunate  planters  and  Southern 

The  New  York  Financial  Chronicle,  and  the  other  Southern  writers,  opposed  to 
^e  true  in  erest  of  the  South,  as  I  have  heard  stated  on   the  Liverpool   Cotton 

H^^n  S?fnnn''nnn  vf '''  ^^^  ''^'''^  "^  ^  ^"^^  *«  ^^^  «^tton  States  this  season  of  more 
cotton  ^  presumptions,  if  not  false  representations   about  the  crop  of 

•^nnf  ".f  ^''''  fi/^7  important  gazette,  published  in  London,  by  which  you  will 
no  ice  the  profits  of  cotton  mills ;  they  are  doing  an  immense  business  at  this  time, 
and  will  not  lend  a  pound  to  our  planters,  to  aid  in  making  cotton. 
P.f!nn?f.  •  !i  ^^^  of  the  Southern  people  to  spin  and  manufacture  their  own 
«nr  tn  K  ''  ;r  ^'^^  ?,  ^""^  *^  "'  P'^'"^*  ^'^^  f^t'^^e  prosperity,  I  am  convinced, 
nni  u7  ';'  •'''"'  ^""^  population  to  us.  Fresh  meats-beef  mutton,  and 
mnrpT!rui  1  ^J^'^P^'^^^  ^^  ^^^  shilling  per  pound,  and  Georgia  generally  is 
more  healthy  than  the  large  towns  in  England  a      s  J- 

T.rSS''''i'  aid,  I  .shall   try  and  struggle  to  the  last  for  our  South,  and  our  op- 
pressed people  ;  and  I  well  know  your  services,  and  untiring  efforts  in  their  behalf 

tl!;/n..M     ^'""^  l-""  '°f  ^  ble.ssings.     I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  London  Times  by 
this  mail.  Sincerely  and  fraternally  your  friend, 

WM.  M.  LAWTON. 

Camero7i's  Investment  Gazette,  London,  of  February  last,  referred  to  in  the  above 
letter,  was  duly  received  The  subjoined  extracts  from  it  will  astonish  the  South- 
ern cotton  planter  : 
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"  I^otwithstandiug  the  comparatively  depressed  state  of  the  cotton  trade  for  the  last 
six  mouths,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  rate  per  annum  of  the  following  list  of  dividends 
paid  for  the  past  three  and  six  mouths  (revised  to  the  end  of  January),  that  even 
in  dull  times  home  investments,  if  judiciously  selected,  are  among  the  best : 


Name  of  Company. 


Shares. 


Paid  on 
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u  u 
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S. 

d. 
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0 

0 

12 

10 
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0 
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125 
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0 

10 

0 
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0 
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0 

0 

.  1 

0 

0 

3 

5 

0 

2 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 
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0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

o 
O 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Present 
Price. 


Last  Div. 

per  cent. 

pr.  annum. 


Albert  Kew  Mill.... 
Bacup  and  Wardle. 


Bags  late. 


Belgian 

Bury  and  Elton 

Bury  and  Heap 

Butler  Green , 

Central 

Commercial 

Crirable 

Crosslev  &  Sons 

Duckinfield  Hall 

Green   Lane 

Greenacres 

Greenacres,  New...... 

Gorton , 

Grosvenor 

Hey  wood 

Lancashire 

Melbourne 

Middleton  &  Tonge.. 

Millgate 

Mitchell  Hey 

New  Church 

Oldham  Twist 

Parkside 

Ramsbottom , 

Rawtenstall 

Rossendale 

Eose  Mill 

Royton 

Sun  Mill 

Shawforth 

Weir  and  Irwell 

Whitworth 

Windsor 

West  End 


<£ 
5 

12 
5 
5 

10 

IQ 

125 

5 

5 

7 

15 
5 

50 
5 
5 
5 
5 

10 

5 

150 

10 

10 
5 

10 

20 
5 
5 
5 
5 

45 
5 
5 

10 

10 
5 
5 

10 


s. 

d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 
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0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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£     s. 
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4  10 

0 

27  0 

0 

7  6 

6 

3  10 

0 

12  15 

0 

12  5 

0 

165  0 

0 

9  0 

0 

3  9 

0 

11  0 

0 

17  0 

0 

6  15 

0 

75  0 

.0 

6  5 

0 

1  18 

6 

3  8 

6 

4  4 

0 

13  10 

0 

2  12 

6 

275  0 

0 

20  0 

0 

13  10 

0 

7  0 

0 

15  12 

6 

35  7 

6 

2  18 

6 

8  8 

0 

9  0 

0 

9  5 

0 

83  0 

0 

7  17 

6 

7  17 

6 

12  15 

0 

12  12 

6 

7  17 

6 

4  5 

0 

5  19 

0 

15 
30 
16 
10 
12 
10 
28 
40 
16 
15 
10 
17 
27^ 
16^ 
16 
13 
40 
15 
not  declar'd. 
24 
25 
15 
16 
12 
28 
17 
12 
37 
11 
30 
45 
23J 
17" 
20 

28 
15 


This  list  is  worthy  of  study  by  the  cotton  planter.  While  he  is  suffering  from 
unremunerative  prices,  and  consequent  anxiety  and  debt,  the  cotton  lords  on  the 
other  side  are  revelling  in  the  results  of  our  unproductive  labor.  Every  one  seems 
to  prosper  who  touches  a  cotton  bale,  except  the  man  who  produced  it. 

It  will  be  observed  tliat  the  smallest  dividends  dechired  in  the  list,  are  ten  per 
cent,  ranging  up  to  forty-five  per  cent.,  and  this  occurs  in  a  "  depressed  state  of  the 
cotton  trade." 

The  same  Gazette  informed  us  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  twenty-five 
thousand  cotton  factories.  In  these  factories  there  are  four  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand power  looms  at  work  from  morn  to  night.  To  supply  these  looms  thirty-four 
million   spindles  spin  their  white  cocoon.     Moro  than  a  spindle  for  every  man, 
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woman  and  child  in  Great  Britain — each  spinning  its  thirty-three  pounds  per 
spindle  of  yarn,  or  a  total  of  one  billion,  three  hundred  and  three  million  pounds 
per  annum. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  stocks  of  nearly  all  of  these  companies  are  above 
par  ;  some  of  them  ranging  to  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent.  In  regard  to  this 
point,  the  Gazette  remarks :  "  All  these  companies  command  high  premiums,  but 
they  can  generally  be  purchased,  to  pay  the  investor  about  ten  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

This  is  the  result  which  is  "  too  bad,"  viz,  that  the  stocks  of  these  cotton  facto- 
ries in  England  should  be  so  much  above  par,  that  their  dividends  are  so  large, 
while  the  cotton  planter  with  all  his  anxiety  and  labour  is  losing,  rather  than 
making  money.  This  condition  of  things  is  absolutely  intolerable,  and  it  is  as  un- 
natural as  intolerable. 

By  what  legerdemain  the  price  of  our  staple  is  kept  so  far  below  its  absolute  and 
relative  value,  it  will  require  some  one  better  skilled  in  commercial  transactions 
than  the  writer  to  tell.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  fact  is  patent,  we  are  working 
at  a  loss  to  enable  other  persons  to  make  large  profit. 

Is  there  a  remedy  for  this  condition  of  things  ?  There  is.  That  remedy  is  sug- 
gested in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Lawton.     We  must  manufacture  our  cotton  at  home. 

But  where  is  the  capital  to  build  cotton  factories  ?  We  cannot  get  it  at  present 
from  the  IS^orth.  It  is  said  at  present,  because  of  the  ignorance  at  the  North  of 
our  actual  social  condition.  Our  Northern  friends  if  not  afraid  of  the  safety  of 
their  persons,  are  afraid  of  the  safety  of  investments  here.  One  of  the  delegates 
to  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Grange  in  Charleston,  said  to  the  writer, 
"  If  on  ray  return  home  I  should  state  exactly  the  condition  of  things  as  I  have 
found  them  at  the  South,  I  would  not  be  believed." 

Another  said  that  he  had  been  remonstrated  with  as  to  his  recklessness  in  ven- 
turing to  pass  through  the  South,  and  was  advised,  if  he  still  persisted  in  his 
rashness,  to  provide  himself  with  a  revolver.  While  such  a  condition  of  things 
exists,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  capital,  except  in  occasional  instances  from  the  North. 
When  better  information  prevails,  such  as  will  be  disseminated  by  the  members  of 
the  National  Grange  who  met  in  Charleston,  we  may  hope  for  a  large  introduction  of 
Northern  capital  for  manufacturing  purposes.  In  this  aspect,  that  meeting  was  the 
most  important  event  to  the  South  which  has  occurred  since  the  war. 

We  cannot,  at  present,  obtain  the  needed  capital  from  Europe.  Mr.  Cockrell, 
.  the  Master  of  a  Grange  in  Arkansas,  in  the  April  number  of  the  Rural  Caro- 
linian, suggests  an  alliance  between  the  cotton  grower  and  the  cotton  spinner  in 
England.  At  one  time  the  writer  had  hoped  that  such  an  alliance  was  possible, 
and  even  probable,  as  it  Avas  obviously  to  the  interest  of  both  parties.  Recent 
events  have  diminished  this  hope. 

Mr.  Lawton's  letter  extinguishes  it.  That  gentleman  writes  that  "  the  cotton 
mills  are  doing  an  immense  business  and  will  not  lend  a  pound  to  our  planters  to  aid 
in  making  cotton."  Mr.  Lawton,  the  agent  of  a  large  and  influential  cotton  asso- 
ciation, is  in  a  position  to  inform  himself  thoroughly  on  this  point.  We  may  as 
well  dismiss  any  expectation  of  aid  from  the  cotton  spinner.     So  long  as  we  will 
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continue  to  furnish  them  with  cotton  on  whatever  terms  they  may  be  graciously 
inclined  to  give  us,  they  will  desire  no  change. 

But  we  can  raise  the  money  to  make  a  respectable  beginning  in  cotton  manufac- 
ture among  ourselves.  Because  we  cannot  establish  large  cotton  factories  at  once 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  begin  with  small  ones.  When  we  speak  of  build- 
ing a  cotton  factory,  a  sum  of  oue  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  presents  itself  to 
the  mind  as  a  necessity.  It  is  not  a  necessity.  It  is  true  the  larger  the  invest- 
ment, up  to  a  certain  point,  the  greater  the  probable  profit.  There  are  drawbacks 
connected  with  small  factories.  But  these  are  by  no  means  as  great  as  the  evil  to 
be  removed  and  advantage  to  be  gained — in  fact,  they  are  as  a  drop  to  the  bucket. 
Besides  the  advanced  price  of  manufactured  over  raw  cotton,  which  is  the  differ- 
ence between  one  dollar  and  fifteen  cents  per  pound,  there  would  be  an  important 
saving  to  the  cotton  planter.  If  the  cost  of  getting  a  bale  of  cotton  to  market  be 
ten  dollars,  this  in  a  single  State  making  four  hundred  thousand  bales,  would  be 
§4,000,000  annually.  This  sum  would  establish  forty  factories  in  that  State,  with 
a  capital  of  $100,000  each,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  small  factories  with  a  begin- 
ning capital  of  §25,000  each. 

In  view  of  these  vast  advantages,  we  could  well  submit  to  the  small  profits  of 
small  factories.  One  of  the  most  prosperous  cotton  factories  in  Georgia  began  with 
this  sum,  825,000,  and  no  more.  It  is  twenty-five  miles  from  a  railroad,  and 
expends  $6,000  annually  for  hauling.  Yet  the  capital  at  present  is  8200,000, 
increased  to  this  sum  solely  from  profits,  besides  paying  annually  handsome  divi- 
dends to  the  proprietors. 

Col.  E.  C.  Steadman,  of  £!!ovington,  Georgia,  an  experienced  cotton  manufac- 
turer, published,  in  1871,  an  exhaustive  essay  on  the  manufacture  of  cotton  at  the 
South.  This  essay  appeared  in  the  Plantation,  January  28,  1871,  and  was  after- 
wards published  in  pamphlet  form.  Persons  interested  in  the  subject  can  pro- 
bably obtain  copies  by  addressing  that  gentleman.  Col.  Steadman  suggests  the 
following  outlay: 

The  cost  of  a  cotton  mill  and  factory  village  complete,  of  the  latest  and  most 
improved  machinery,  for  manufacturing  four-quarter  standard  sheeting,  consisting 
of  twelve  hundred  spindles  and  forty  looms,  with  all  the  findings,  complete,  (except 
water  wheel  or  steam  engine)  the  machinery  put  up  and  ready  for  operation,  and 
guaranteed  to  produce  two  thousand  yards  per  day,  825,000.  Site,  factory  build- 
ings, water  wheel,  warehouse,  houses  for  operatives,  810,000.  Cash  capital,  5,000. 
In  all,  840,000. 

Each  large  cotton  county  can  raise  the  capital  necessary  to  build  a  cotton  factory 
of  larger  or  smaller  size,  within  its  limits,  by  such  a  change  in  the  system  of  farm- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  farmers  as  will  reduce  their  cotton  crop  one-half,  and  con- 
verting into  money  the  surplus  work,  stock,  provisions,  together  with  the  amount 
usually  expended  for  what  would  then  be  surplus  labor.  This  change  would  not 
only  make  a  good  beginning  in  the  way  of  cotton  factories,  but  would  otherwise  be 
of  service,  as  it  would  save  our  lauds  from  constant  excavation  by  the  plough, 
enabling  us  to  raise  sufficient  live  stock  to  abate  the  expense  of  a  large  outlay  in 
commercial  fertilizers. 
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This  is  a  proper  subject  for  the  consiJeratiou  of  the  County  Councils  of  the 
Granges.     Will  they  take  it  up  and  consider  it  ?     Will  they  do  this  at  once  ? 

Shares  might  be  put  up  at  S25  each.  The  question  raight  be  asked  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  subordinate  Granges,  how  many  bales  of  cotton  will  you  cultivate  this 
fall,  to  be  sold,  and  proceeds  invested  to  your  credit  as  shares  in  a  cotton  factory, 
in  our  county  ?  If  the  advantages  of  such  a  factory,  the  saving  of  commissions, 
railroad  transportation,  bagging,  ties,  etc.,  were  accurately  summed  up,  there  is 
scarcely  a  county  in  the  South  in  which  cotton  is  planted  to  a  considerable  extent, 
in  which  a  cotton  factory  could  not  be  started. 

.  A  cotton  factory,  of  respectable  size,  will  bring  about  it  a  population  of  eight 
hundred  to  one  thousand  persons.  This  would  give  in  each  county  a  market  for 
those  products  of  the  farm  which,  under  favorable  circumstances,  are  most  remu- 
nerative, and  which  at  present,  in  most  cases,  are  without  value. 

This,  so  far  as  cotton  is  concerned,  is  the  best  way  of  fighting  middle  men  and 
railroad  rings,  and  it  is  one  of  which  they  cannot  complain.  Then  let  us  have  the 
cotton  factories,  large  or  small,  according  to  our  means. 

C.  W.  HOWARD. 


More  About  Spinning  Cotton  and  the  Clement's  Attach- 
ment. 


1  pair  Scales 5  00 

Sundries  not  mentioned  above.  ....       250  00 
1  Cotton  Cleaner 75  00 


The  Farmers'  Vindicator  publishes  a  letter  in  regard  to  the  cost  and  profits  of 

spinning  cotton  from  the  seed  by  means  of  the  new  Clement's  Attachment,  from 

which  we  copy  the  following  : 

Any  set  of  energetic  men  can  make  a  start  on  a  small  amount  of  capital,  that 
will,  with  proper  care  and  direction,  grow  into  an  immense  business  ;  but  let  me 
remind  you  that  you  must  begin  with  a  great  deal  of  patience,  and  use  much 
perseverance.  Water  power,  if  good,  is  the  very  thing,  being  cheap  and  reliable, 
requiring  less  skill  and  cost  of  construction.  The  price  of  the  machinery  for  such 
a  factory  as  you  speak  of,  will  be  as  follows  :  % 

408  Spindles,  3  Frames $1,632  00       1  Press  $25,  1  do.  $10 35  00 

2  Looms,  $85  each 170  00 

Card,  with  Clement's  Attachment..       800  00 
1  Double-head  Drawing  Frame....       400  00 

1  Speeder 150  00 

1  Grinder 25  00  $4,042  00 

The  gross  product  of  such  an  establishment  as  you  speak  about,  will  depend 
altogether  on  your  tact  in  management,  etc.  It  is  capable  of  turning  out  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds  yarns  per  day,  which  are  worth  now  about 
twenty-eight  cents,  or  say  double  the  price  of  cotton.  One  hundred  and  sikty-six 
pounds  of  yarns,  at  twenty- eight  cents,  forty-six  dollars  and  forty-eight  cents:  cost 
of  cotton,  twenty-three  dollars  and  twenty-four  cents ;  cost  of  labor,  wear  of 
machinery,  insurance,  etc.,  eight  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  day,  which  will 
leave  you  a  net  profit  of  about  fourteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day.  Multiply 
this  by  three  hundred  days,  you  will  have  the  balance  to  your  credit,  after  deduct- 
ing expenses  for  the  year,  of  about  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
which  is  just  about  what  your  machinery  will  cost  you,  outside  of  house  and  poAver. 

Once  you  have  the  start  made,  you  can  build  io  it  ad  infimtum,  without  expending 
anything  except  your  profits.     Why,  sir,  it  is  perfectly  plain  to  any  man  now,  that 
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cotton  must  be  spun  at  home  to  yield  any  profit.  You  will  need,  and  must  have, 
one  skilled  hand  to  begin  with,  to  manage  the  cards,  reels,  etc.,  properly ;  also,  you 
should  have  a  skilled  cliild  to  teach  others  to  spin,  both  of  which  can  be  had  at 
Mountain  Mills,  Alabama.  The  foreman  in  card  room  gets  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  per  diem,  and  so  does  spinning  master.  Spinners  get  from  twenty-five  to 
seventy  five  cents  ;  reelers  from  forty  to  eighty-five  cents  per  day. 

You  must  have  as  much  as  fi)ur  thousand  dollars  commercial  capital  on  hand 
to  buy  your  cotton,  as  it  is  only  at  one  time  in  the  year  that  you  can  get  the  seed 
cotton,  and  that  will  enable  you  to  hold  your  yarns  over  any  crisis  that  may  occur 
by  pressure  of  times.  You  must  also  pay  your  hands  promptly,  and  you  can 
thereby  make  your  own  terms  with  them. 

There  may  be  some  small  items  not  mentioned  in  the  estimate  above,  that  may 
swell  the  amount  to  four  thousand  four  hundred  dollars,  but  you  see  this  iBcludes 
two  looms,  only  about  half  enough  if  you  go  to  manufacturing  cotton  cloth. 

B.  F.  A. 

Poultry  and  Pet    Stock. 

The  Best  Poultry  for  General  Use. 

In  answer  to  this  question,  a  correspondent  of  Tlie  Poultry  World  says  he  has 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Brahmas,  all  things  considered,  are  the  best  for 
general  purposes,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

I  have  found  them  the  best  winter  layers,  if  started  early  in  the  season  ;  this  is 
the  time  of  the  year  v^hen  eggs  are  in  the  greatest  demand,  and  the  price  then 
realized  is  fully  double,  for  ordinary  family  consumption.  I  find  that  it  costs  but 
little  more  to  keep  them  in  winter  than  in  the  suiiuner  season  ;  and  for  limited 
premises,  where  fowls  cannot  enjoy  a  good  range,  the  expense  in  any  portion  of  the 
year  varies  but  slightly. 

Good  care  under  all  circumstances,  and  at  all  times,  is  a  prime  necessity  to  suc- 
cess in  breeding  fowls.  These  larger  birds  need  no  better  treatment  than  do  the 
smaller  varieties.  At  an  early  age,  the  cocks  are  ready  to  kill,  and  they  average 
much  larger  chiclj^is,  for  market  uses,  at  a  time  when  dead  poultry  brings  the  best 
price  in  the  cities,  than  do  small  breeds. 

As  mothers,  the  Brahma  hens  cannot  be  excelled.  The  chickens  are  hardy, 
they  make  a  fine  table  fowl  if  p^operly  fed  and  strictly  cared  for  from  the  shell ; 
and.  wlien  in  good  condition,  in  the  early  fall,  they  will  dress  from  ten  to  twelve 
pounds  the  pair  (often  heavier),  which  is  almost  twice  the  dead  weight  of  average 
marketable  chicks,  now-a  days,  of  the  common  varieties.  This  extra  weight  will 
far  more  than  compensate  for  the  extra  cost  of  good  care  and  keeping ;  and  the 
Brahmas  may  be  limited  to  narrow  confinement,  by  enclosure  with  a  four  post  high 
fence  which  is  a  consideration  of  consequence  in  many  locations. 

I  fin(|  it  necessary,  in  order  to  raise  good  average  birds,  and  fit  them  for  the  spit 
at  the  most  profitable  time  of  the  year,  that  my  personal  attention  to  their  needs, 
and  constant  care  of  their  health,  is  requisite.  No  live  stock  is  worth  the  trouble 
and  cost  of  its  keeping  that  is  not  attended  to  regularly,  systematically,  and  faith- 
fully— whether  for  marketing  or  for  competition.  Domestic  fowls  will  not  "take 
care  of  themselves,"  to  advantage.  The  lack  of  this  kind  of  treatment  is  the 
leading  cau.se  of  failure  with  many  who  undertake  to  raise  fiiwls  which  must  be 
thus  attended  to,  at  all  seasons,  to  succeed  with  them.  As  to  feeding,  of  cour.se 
corn  and  meal  must  serve  as  staple  fi)od.  If  buckwheat,  barley,  and  oats  can  be 
purchased  at  average  reasonable  prices,  these  .should  be  fed,  in  lieu  of  too  much 
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corn  ;  as  these  latter  grains  are  not  so  fattening,  and  birds  will  thrive  better  with 
varied  food.  Whole  wheat  is  also  excellent ;  broken  wheat,  for  chickens,  iu  their 
younger  periods. 

Sunflower  seed,  which  can  be  easily  grown  in  profusion  around  your  fences  and 
walls,  without  any  trouble,  save  the  covering  of  the  seed  in  spring,  is  an  admirable 
alterative,  and  fowls  are  extremely  fond  of  this.  I  feed  it  twice  a  week,  at  least, 
and  find  it  excellent.  I  give  my  fowls  corn  meal  and  "  fine  feed,"  scalded,  iu  equal 
proportions,  in  the  morning.  Into  their  mush  I  spriukle  fine  salt  and  red  pepper, 
occasionally.  At  night  I  give  whole  grain.  Two  meals  a  day  (as  much  as  all  can 
eat  up  clean),  I  find  better  than  more;  but  regularity,  every  day,  is  my  custom, 
and  fresh,  pure  water  is  kept  always  before  them,  of  which  domestic  birds  drink 
freely,  when  they  can  have  ready  access  to  it. 

Fowls  in  confined  quarters  should  be  supplied  with  plenty  of  green  food,  daily. 
Without  this  they  can  never  be  kept  in  high  health.  If  their  range  is  limited, 
fresh  meat,  liver,  scraps,  or  the  like,  should  be  given  them  daily.  They  must  have 
animal  food  to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  Iron  may  be  given  iu  their  drinking 
water,  occasionally,  to  good  advantage  ;  and  plenty  of  clean  gravel,  pounded  oyster 
shells,  etc.,  is  also  a  necessity,  where  they  are  kept  in  limited,  runs.  I  make  it  a 
rule  to  cleanse  the  floor  of  my  houses  dailij,  in  spring,  summer,  and  fall,  and  once 
a  week  I  sprinkle  air  slaked  lime  upon  the  ground.  Then  you  always  have  a  clean, 
sweet  house,  and  are  not  pestered  with  vermin.  Jn  winter  I  cover  my  hen-house 
floor  with  two  inches  of  fresh  loam,  or  fine  gravel  sand.  The  droppings  from 
roosts,  etc.,  are  raked  up  daily.  Every  fortnight  these  floors  should  be  carefully 
cleaned  out,  and  fresh  sand  or  loam  spread  again. 

Twice  a  year,  at  least,  I  whitewash  the  inside  of  my  houses  thoroughly,  and  in 
summer  I  close  them  all  tight,  once  or  twice,  and  smoke  them  with  burned  sulphur. 
I  also  apply  kerosene  once  or  twice  a  month  to  the  roosts.  This  latter  plan  will 
keep  your  poultry  free  from  lice,  and  is  the  best  mode  I  know  of  to  effect  this 
object. 

Dust  baths  are  highly  essential,  where  fowls  are  restricted  to  limited  space,  at 
any  season.  The  laying  hens'  nests  should  be  very  thoroughly  cleaned  out,  three 
or  tour  times  during  the  season. 


Spangled  Leghorns. 


A  correspondent  says  the  Spangled  Leghorns  were  ^'first  bred  in  this  country 
in  1872,  from  Italian  stock  imported  in  1871,  and  from  the  start  have  attracted 
great  attention,  many  pronouncing  them  superior  in  beauty  to  any  other  of  the 
Leghorn  tribe,  and  all  who  have  bred  them  extolling  their  .vigor,  early  maturity, 
and  wonderful  laying  qualities. 

The  plumage  is  pure  brilliant  black  and  white,  each  feather  (excepting  prima- 
ries and  secondaries,  which  are  entirely  black)  being  white  tipped,  instead  of  the 
reverse,  as  in  silver  spangled  Hamburgs.  The  ear-lobe  is  white,  comb  perfectly 
erect  and  five  lobed  in  cock,  lopping  finely  in  hen  ;  beak,  skin,  and  leg,  bright 
yellow.  The  bird  seems  to  breed  very  true,  one  breeder  claiming  (and  I  think, 
with  justice),  that  four-fifths  will  come  true  to  feather.  Certain  fanciers,  perceiving 
the  future  importance  of  this  breed,  have  attempted  to  produce  an  imitation  by 
crossing  Black  and  White  Leghorns.  We  can  say  that,  in  every  case  which  has 
come  to  our  knowledge,  the  experiment  has  been  a  total  failure.  Nearly  all  the 
offspring  of  the  first  cross  have  been  almost  or  entirely  white,  often  with  dark  legs 
and  bills — a  measly  mixture.  When  black  and  white  feathers  have  appeared, 
they  have  usually  been  black  tijiped,  thus  showing  that  the  true  spangled  bird  is  not 
the  result  of  a  cross. 
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Muscovy  Ducks. 


The  Poultry  World  says  of  these  ducks  that  they  are  not  a  different  variety 
merely  from  Roueus,  Ay] esburys,  Pekius,  Cayugas,  aud  the  common  "puddle" 
ducks,  but  they  are  a  different  species.  While  the  Muscovys  cross  readily  with 
either  of  the  above  named,  the  progeny  from  such  a  union  is  barren.  The  cross- 
bred mule  ducks  are  large  and  excellent  for  the  table  The  quiet  appearance  of  the 
Muscovys,  as  well  as  their  rapid  growth,  and  the  excellence  of  their  flesh  when 
three  fourths  grown,  commend  them  to  the  poulterei-'s  attention. 


Natui\al  J^istorj    Applied  to    Agr^cultui\e. 

specimens  of  insects  securely  packed,  ^according  to  instructions  given  in  the  Rural 
Carolinian,  for  October,  1870,)  with  letters  of  inquiry,  entomological  notes,  etc.,  should  be 
addressed,  (post  paid,)  to  Mr.  Charles  E,.  Dodge,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Hang,  or  Basket-worm. — "  A  Nurseryman  "  sends  us  a  number  of  cocoons* 
about  an  inch  aud  a  half,  or  two  inches  in  length,  found  suspended  from  young 
arbor-vitce  trees,  asking  what  they  are,  and  how  to  prevent  them. 

They  are  the  cocoons  of  the  "  basket,"  "  hang  "  or  '•  bag-worm,"  Thijridopteryx 
phemercefonnis,  and  are  found  quite  common  throughout  the  Southern  States,  and. 
to  some  extent,  in  the  North.  In  Washington,  they  are  particularly  numerous, 
and  quite  destructive.  The  cocoons,  hanging  from  the  twigs  in  winter,  contain  the 
eggs  for  the  next  season's  operation ;  these  hatch  in  the  spring,  and  the  young 
worms  emerging  through  a  slight  opening  in  the  lower  end,  immediately  form  for 
themselves  small  cases  of  minute  particles  of  leaf,  and  silk,  which  serves  to  protect 
them  while  feeding.  They  eat  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  riddling  it  with  holes, 
meanwhile  adding  to  their  houses,  until  finally  they  attain  full  size.  The  worm  is 
then  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  flesh  colored,  with  the  head  and  first 
segments  of  the  body  black  or  brownish.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  they  are  trouble- 
some in  parks,  by  their  habit  of  letting  themselves  down  by  means  of  a  silken 
thread,  in  the  faces  of  pedestrians,  in  a  very  unceremonious  manner.  They  form 
their  cocoons  from  these  cases,  after  first  attaching  them  firmly  to  some  twig  or 
branch,  leaving  them  suspended.  Each  worm  then  closes  up  the  lower  end  of  the 
case,  and  goes  through  with  its  transformations.  The  female  never  acquires  wiugs, 
and,  iu  fact,  is  never  fully  developed,  as  she  never  leaves  the  case ;  the  male,  how- 
ever, comes  forth,  a  perfect  insect,  in  the  fall,  and  impregnates  the  female  within 
the  cocoon  by  means  of  its  elevated  abdomen.  After  the  eggs  are  formed  she 
dies,  and,  in  the  spring,  the  new  brood  of  worms  hatches  from  them,  and  the  same 
cycle  is  gone  through  with  again. 

As  to  the  means  of  prevention,  as  the  eggs — which  number  from  three  hundred  to 
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nearly  a  thousand — are  all  done  up  in  packages,  so  neatly,  it  is  not  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  gather  the  cocoons  in  the  winter,  when,  on  most  trees,  they  are  so  readily 
seen,  and  burn  them,  -but,  of  course,  it  is  too  late  for  that  this  season. 

Twig-like  Insect. — The  twig-like  insect,  about  four  inches  in  length,  received 
without  name  or  address,  is  what  is  commonly  called  a  "spectre"  or  "walking- 
stick,"'  Diapheromera  femorata.  The  insects  are  quite  common  on  trees  and  shrubs, 
feeding  upon  the  termerial  buds,  which,  of  course,  they  destroy.  They,  are,  how- 
ever, not  so  common  as  to  do  much  damage.  The  insects  often  measure  four  or 
five  inches  in  length,  are  long  and  slender,  like  the  twigs  of  trees,  and  with  their 
slender  legs  pressed  close  to  the  body,  and  their  green  or  grey  colors,  the  deception 
is  complete. 

Some  of  the  South  American  representatives  of  the  genus  are  quite  large,  often 
measuring  seven  or  eight  inches  in  length.  Some  of  the  group  are  shaped  like 
leaves,  the  wing  covers  being  veined  and  notched,  and  the  legs,  and  other  parts  of 
the  body,  also  taking  on  the  same  form,  which  enables  the  insect  to  hide  in  the 
foliage  of  the  plants  they  live  upon,  and  thus  protect  themselves  from  the  attacks 
of  birds,  etc. 

Large  Beetle. — H.  M,,  Pensacola,  Fla.  The  large  bronzed  beetle,  over  an 
inch  long,  "  shaped  like  a  crusader's  shield,"  and  found  in  the  sand,  is  a  Bwprestis, 
and,  doubtless,  belongs  to  the  genus  Calcophora.  These  insects  in  the  larvae  state 
are  wood-eaters,  or  borers,  and  the  beetles  are  frequently  seen,  upon  hot  sunny 
days,  upon  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  trees.  They  walk  slowly,  and,  when  approached 
suddenly,  fold  up  their  wings  and  drop  to  the  ground.  Their  flight  is  swift,  how- 
ever, as  they  are  provided  with  ample  wings.  They  are  in  motion  through  the 
day,  and  keep  concealed  at  night. 

The  larvse  have  large  heads,  the  body  tapering  off  to  a  point.  Their  transfor- 
mations take  place  in  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  trees.  C.  virginica  is  quite  injurious 
in  pine  forests,  its  larvse  boring  through  the  sound  wood  of  the  tree  in  every  direc- 
tion.    Some  of  the  species  are  several  years  in  coming  to  maturity. 


PATP,pNS   OF    MUSBANURY   AND     AgrICULTUF^AL    SOCIETIES. 

Words  of  Caution  to  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Several  Patrons,  seeing  paragraphs  in  the  papers  hinting  at  mismanagement  and 
frauds  in  the  National  Grange,  general  dissatisfaction,  secession  of  Granges,  and 
impending  disorganization,  have  anxiously  inquired,  "  What  are  the  facts  in  the 
case  ?     Is  the  order  already  demoralized,  and  about  to  be  broken  up  ?  " 

We  have  not  been  disposed  to  give  the  reports  alluded  to  a  moment's  thought. 
If  our  correspondents  will  trace  them  back  to  their  source,  they  will  find  that 
those  who  originated  them,  and  seem  so  deeply  concerned  in  regard  to  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  the  Order,  are  not  members  of  it,  or  friendly  to  it.  Is  it 
likely  that  they  know  more  of  its  affiiirs  than  we,  who  are  inside  of  the  ffates  ? 

In  regard  to  the  National  Grange,  we  presume  it  has  committed  errors.     It  has 
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done  things  which  we  are  unable  to  approve ;  but  we  are  all  liable  to  go  wrong,  . 
even  with  the  best  intentions,  nor  can  we  all  think  alike  in  regard  to  what  is  the 
wisest  and  best  course ;  but  that  there  has  been  any  intentional  subversion  of  the 
principles  of  the  order  for  selfish,  personal  ends,  or  any  fraudulent  use  of  its  funds, 
by  the  National  Grange,  we  have  no  proof;  nor  do  we  believe  a  word  of  it.  When 
the  proceedings  of  the  last  session  shall  be  published,  a  detailed  statement  of  money 
received  and  expended  will  be  within  the  reach  of  every  Patron.  Each  can  then 
judge  for  himself. 

Among  the  ignorant  and  suspicious  (and  the  greater  the  ignorance  the  more 
intense  the  suspicion)  there  is  always  dissatisfaction.  That  there  is  more  ignorance, 
more  suspicion,  or  more  dissatisfaction  in  our  Order  than  in  any  other  society,  or  iu 
the  outside  public,  we  do  not  believe.  AVhat  little  dissatisfaction  there  is,  our 
enemies  rejoice  to  see,  and  are  active  in  fomenting.  Shall  we  play  into  their  hands? 
"  But  the  order  is  breaking  up."  Yes,  one  Subordinate  Grange  in  Iowa  has 
seceded  and  declared  its  independence  of  the  State  Grange.  So  far  as  we  can 
learn,  this  is  all.  This  Grange  was.  under  discipline,  at  the  time,  for  "  irregulari- 
ties."    Let  our  outside  "  friends"  console  themselves  with  this  undeniabfe  fact. 

Patrons,  if  the  National  Grange  be  corrupt,  and  a  fraud  and  "  humbug,"  whose 
fault  is  it,  and  in  whose  hands  rests  the  remedy?     Do  you  not  elect  your  Master 
in  the  Subordinate  Grange  by  a  free  vote — by  universal  suffrage  (including  the 
.ladies)?     If  he  is  not  a  good  man  and  a  true  Patron,  whose  fault  is  it?     Do  not 
the  Masters  of  the  Subordinate   Granges  and   their  wives,  who  are  Matrons,  con- 
.stitute  the  State  Granges?     Do  not  they  elect  their  Master?     If  the  Masters  of  the 
.State  Granges  are  not  good  and  true  men  and  Patrons,  again,  whose  fault  is  it? 
These  Masters  (with  their  wives,  who  have  taken  the  degree  of  Pomona)  constitute 
the  National  Grange.     To  impeach  that  body  is  to  impeach   the  State  Granges, 
and  to  impeach  the  State  Granges  is  to  impeach  the  Subordinate  Granges  and  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  as  a  body.     Do  you  not  see,  then,  that  if  this  great  tree, 
which  has  grown  so  rapidly  and  overspread  the  land,  is   producing  corrupt  fruit, 
•  the  corruption  lies  at  the  very  roots — in  the  Subordinate  Granges — in  ourselves? 

Brothers  and  sisters,  if  you  are  mindful  of  our  "  secret  work,"  you  will  remem- 
ber a  certain  "sign."  When  you  see  a  member  of  the  order  listening  to  such 
outside  slanders  as  we  have  alluded  to,  make  use  of  it. 


Effects  of  Grange  Action  in  New  York. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Department  of  ^Agriculture,  writing  from  Steuben,  N.  Y. 
says: 

Tiie  action  of  the  Granges  for  the  year  has  produced  beneficial  results  for 
farmers.  The  middle-men  have  not  been  able  to  reduce  the  prices.  Butter,  cheese, 
pork,  barley,  corn,  and  oats,  are  held  for  outside  figures,  and  buyers  are  compelled 
to  pay  them.  They  do  not  now  say  to  the  larnu'r  "  I  will  pay  you  so  much,"  but 
"  What  will  you  take?  The  result  is  that  "  farming  begins  to  pay."  The  Dairy- 
men's Association  of  Western  New  York  is  controlling  the  price  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts through  its  board  of  trade,  thus  securing  ])rofit  for  the  mauufacture  of  cheese 
and  butter.  The  wool-growing  interest  has  lately  resolved  to  move  in  the  same 
direction. 
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Grange  Notes  and  Menniranda. 


Our  Wives  and  Daughters  in  the  Grange. — Is  the  Grange  a  good  tliiDg  ? 
You  believe  it  is.  Then  take  your  wife  and  daughters,  if  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  them,  to  the  meetings.  As  the  Southern  Agricxilturist  truly  says  :  "  The  wife 
particularly,  who  has  so  much  to  do  in  making  your  calling  remunerative,  needs 
the  information,  the  recreation  and  the  social  enjoyment  of  the  Grange  meeting 
just  as  much  as  you  do.  Let  your  wife  become  a  member,  even  though  she  may 
not  be  able  to  attend  the  meetings.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  her  to  know  that  she 
is  familiar  with  the  secrets  as  well  as  the  work  that  keeps  you  away  from  home  on 
Grange  evenings." 

Beware  of  Credit  and  Liens. — "  Pay  as  you  go,"  is  one  of  the  mottoes  of 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  A  pretty  hard  thing  to  do,  with  many  of  us ;  but  it 
is  still  harder  to  pay  at  the  end  of  the  year  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent,  more 
than  the  cash  price  would  have  been.  Get  out  of  debt  and  then  all  will  be  easy. 
There's  the  rub  !  How  shall  we  get  out  of  debt  ?  By  industry,  economy  and 
good  management — by  denying  ourselves,  if  need  be,  the  luxuries  to  which  we 
have  been  accustomed.  Plan,  work,  economise — time  as  well  as  everything  else — 
keep  careful  accounts  and  see  how  you  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Another  Grange  in  Charleston  County. — On  the  first  of  April,  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  organizing  a  Grange  in  Upper  St.  John's  Berkley,  near  Eutaw 
battle  ground.  It  is  appropriately  named  Eutaw.  The  following  are  the  names 
of  its  officers  :  James  Gaillard,  W.  M. ;  Jos  Palmer,  O.;  Chas.  Sinkler,  L. ;  P. 
Sydney  Kirke,  S. ;  P.  J.  Couturier,  A.  S. ;  W.  Mazyck  Porcher,  Chap. ;  J.  Stoney 
Porcher,  Secretary  ;  F.  K,  Simons,  G.  K. ;  E.  A.  Gaillard,  C  ;  Hattie  C.  Thomas, 
P. ;  Ida  V.  Palmer,  F. ;  S.  E.  Porcher,  L.  A.  S.  This  Grange  is  made  up  of 
excellent  materials  and  will  do  a  good  work,  where  such  work  is  much  needed. 

To  Deputies  of  the  State  Grange. — Deputies  of  the  State  Grange  of  South 
Carolina  will  confer  a  favor  by  reporting  to  us,  at  the  office  of  the  Rural  Caro- 
linian, all  Granges  organized,  with  the  names  of  Master  and  Secretary,  and  their 
address,  as  we  wish  our  readers  to  be  well  informed  in  regard  to  the  progress  of 
the  Order.  We  desire,  also,  to  report  the  organization  of  County  Granges,  and 
hope  every  County  having  the  requisite  number  of  Subordinate  Granges  will 
organize. 

Cedar  Mount  Grange.  No.  182.— H.  S.  Shumate,  W.  M. ;  Joel  F.  Smith, 
Secretary  ;  Postoffice  address  of  both,  Brewerton,  Laurens  Co.,  .S.  C. 

Halcyon  Grange,  No.  169 — J.  W.  Dresher,  W.  M.  ;  A.  D.  Haltiwauger, 
Secretary ;  Postoffice  of  both,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

AViLLisTON  Grange,  No.  69.— L.  B.  Toole,  W.  M. ;  W.  W.  Graham,  L  ;  H. 
L.  Johnson,  Secretary ;  Postoffice,  Williston,  S.  C. 
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The  Agricultural  Situation. 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  All  legislatiou  of  late  has  been  against 
the  laud  holder,  planter,  and  farmer,  virtually  confiscating  his  laud,  the  only  thing 
left  him,  he  being  without  labor  to  till  it.  Legislation  made  labor  uuremunerative 
by  passing  the  lien  law,  which  established  the  credit  system  without  a  basis.  The 
result  has  been  all  cotton,  instead  of  self-sustaining  farming — a  ruinous  system  to 
all  who  pursue  it;  placing  the  planter  at  the  mercy  of  capital,  which  no  planter 
can  use  at  the  present  rate  of  interest.  He  had  better  contract  with  his  men,  and 
commence  at  once  and  let  self  denial  be  his  motto  ;  work  less  land,  and,  as  is  per- 
fectly pi'acticable,  make  every  acre  double  its  former  production,  by  a  system  of 
rotation  and  rest.  It  is  practicable  to  bring  land  up  to  this  state  of  productive- 
ness in  a  few  years  without  any  heavy  outlay  for  fertilizers,  as  has  been  proven  for 
ages.     Still  it  has  to  be  told  over  again  yearly  in  the  agricultural  magazines. 

How  many  blunders  and  failures  might  be  prevented,  if  the  planting  community 
could  be  induced  to  read  such  articles  as  those  in  late  numbers,  by  C  W.  Howard, 
and  others,  and  would  carry  out  their  advice.  Millions  might  be  saved  to  the  South, 
in  one  year,  if  instead  of  "  going  it  blind,"  in  the  use  of  fertilizers,  their  adaptation 
to  the  soil  in  which  they  are  used  were  known.  The  same,  as  to  what  a  soil  needs 
to  recuperate  it,  if  it  had  once  been  fertile.  This  I  know  to  be  a  difficult  under- 
taking, but  it  is  the  kind  of  knowledge  we  need,  and  can  only  get  by  experimenting 
on  different  fields  on  a  small  scale,  until  we  ascertain  the  wants  of  each. 

It  was  proven  to  my  knowledge  twenty-five  years  ago  that  pea  vines  (the  peas 
sown  broad  cast)  ploughed  in,  in  the  fall  would  double  the  yield  of  wheat  on 
the  land  ;  yet  how  few  practice  it.  The  pea  grown  and  given  to  the  land,  will  tell 
on  corn  or  cotton  in  a  paying  profit. 

There  has  been  so  much  said  about  subsoiling,  that  the  inexperienced  may  be 
led  astray.  I  will  just  say,  never  subsoil  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  If  you  have 
a  seasonable  year,  you  may  think  subsoiling  has  done  great  things;  and  it  has 
had  credit  for  too  much  already,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Dickson  has  said  that  every 
inch  deeper  you  go,  will  resist  drought  in  proportion. 

My  experience  is,  that  if  a  drought  set  in,  with  scorching  sun,  on  black  clay  land, 

the  moisture  will  evaporate  to  the  depth  you  subsoiled,  and  the  crop  perish,  while 

land  of  the  same  quality  adjoining,  under  shallow  culture,  will  keep  green.     I  am 

an  advocate  of  deep  ploughing  in  fall  and  winter,  and  have  always  practiced  it. 

When  the  young  beginner  in  farming  reads  Mr.  Dickson's  work  as  a  guide,  he  had 

better  compare  the  quality  of  his  land  with  the  above.     ]\Ir.   Dickson  will  pass 

for  a  model  planter  on  his  quality  of  land. 

HENRY  WILSON. 

Broad  River,  S.   G. 
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The  Best  Portable  Fence. 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  We  have  seen  portable  fences,  and  have 
read  "  long-winded  "  effusions  descriptive  of  new  models,  all  of  them  purporting  to 
be  the  best,  but  none  we  have  seen,  or  read  of,  equals  in  simplicity,  cheapness,  and 
convenience,  one  we  saw  on  the  coast  during  the  war. 

This  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  ordinary  bench,  with  narrow  boards  or 
slats  nailed  to  the  legs  on  one  side.  It  can  be  made  independently  of  sawed  lum- 
ber or  a  carpenter.  Almost  auy  farm  hand,  if  able  to  split  rails,  can  get  out  the 
lumber  and  make  panels;  and,  by  a  little  careful  selection,  lumber  can  be  got  that 
will  last  three  or  four  times  longer  than  lumber  usually  obtained  at  saw  mills. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  legs  should  be  very  wide  apart  at  the  base. 
No  trouble  about  closing  up  corners.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  it  can  be 
done.  One,  and  quite  a  convenient  way,  is  to  place  short  poles,  or  pieces  of  rail, 
between  the  boards  or  slats  of  the  panels  forming  the  corners. 

The  panels  can  be  made  of  any  length,  though  ten  feet  the  writer  found  to  be 
about  the  most  convenient.  If  ten  feet  long  and  properly  made,  they  are  not 
easily  overturned,  yet  can  be  readily  moved  by  one  person  to  almost  any  desirable 
distance  A  panel  can  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  gate  by  moving  one 
end  sufficiently  out  of  place  for  stock  to  pass  in  and  out.  Care  should  be  taken, 
however,  to  incline  it  a  little  to  one  side,  so  as  to  throw  the  weight  of  the  opposite 
end  on  one  leg,  while  the  other  is  being  moved. 

What  Mr.  Howard  says  about  his  portable  fence,  so  constructed  as  to  afford 
shelter  for  sheep,  suggests  the  idea  that  our  low  country  fence  can  be  made  to 
answer  admirably  the  same  purpose.  To  do  this,  let  the  legs  on  one  side  of  the 
panels  be,  say  two  feet  longer  than  those  on  the  opposite  side.  Board  up  the  sides 
with  the  longest  legs,  weather  board  fashion,  and  the  others  in  the  same  way  at 
the  top,  leaving  space  sufficient  at  the  bottom  for  the  sheep  to  pass  under.  The 
additional  cost  in  this  way  would  be  small,  as  only  a  few  of  the  panels  so  con- 
structed would  afford  shelter  sufficient  for  all  the  sheep  enclosed. 

We  might  say  more,  but  for  fear  of  occupying  too  much  of  your  valuable  space 
forbear.  HILLSIDE. 


An  Experiment  in  Corn  Fodder. 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  On  one  acre  of  fair  upland  clay  bottom, 
I  spread  broad-cast,  three  hundred  bushels  of  good  stable  manure,  on  the  10th  of 
March,  turned  it  under  with  an  ordinary  turn  plough,  following  in  each  furrow 
with  Murphy's  subsoil,  and  immediately  behind  the  subsoil  plough  I  strewed  good 
guano  in  each  furrow,  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  acre,  so  that  the  turn 
plough  would  cover  it  with  its  next  fun-ow ;  thus,  as  it  were,  broad-casting  the 
fertilizer  also.  On  the  lOtb  of  April,  with  a  shovel,  I  laid  off  three  and  a  half 
feet  rows,  and  sowed  six  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre,  covering  it  with  a  board. 
On  the  20th  of  May,  I  ploughed  it  with  a  twenty  inch  sweep,  three  furrows.  The 
corn  was  then  eight  inches  hisrh. 
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By  tlie  15th  of  Juue,  the  middles  were  completely  shaded  by  the  corn,  so  that 
no  grass  could  grow.  I  did  not  plough  it  any  more.  The  first  ploughing  was  the 
only  cultivation  it  received.  By  the  1st  of  August  it  was  iu  full  tassel,  with  a  few 
silks  showing  here  and  there. 

I  cut  it  on  the  2nd  of  August  with  cotton  hoes,  ground  shany,  laying  it  all  one 
way.  In  three  days  I  turned  it  over  with  forks  ;  let  it  remain  three  days  more, 
then  threw  it  into  large  piles,  in  which  condition  it  remained  a  week  or  ten  days. 
It  was  then  housed,  making  nine  loads  for  a  good  team  of  Jour  mides.  All  my  stock 
ate  it  readily.  C******* 

The  Bonnet  Squash. 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  In  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  is  the 
Bonnet  Squash?"  iu  the  April  number  of  the  Rural  Carolinian,  (p.  .359,) 
permit  me  to  say  that  it  is  Momordiea  elastica.  See  "  Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of 
Plants."  I  speak  from  memory,  my  copy  of  Loudon's  work  having  been  destroyed 
or  stolen  during  the  war.  J-  C  P. 

New  Orleans. 

Answers  to  Various  Inquiries. 

Muck  and  What  to  Do  With  It. — "  Old  Subscriber."  There  are  several 
qualities  of  muck,  some  beiug  much  more  valuable  than  others,  but  all  more  or  less 
useful  when  properly  treated.  With  our  expensive  labor,  no  muck  (a  bulky  and 
heavy  article)  can  be  hauled  very  far  with  profit,  but  when  it  lies  near,  and  espe- 
cially when  bordering  on  the  field  where  it  is  required  for  application,  it  will  often 
pay  handsomely.  Some  muck  needs  no  special  treatment,  except  to  be  dug  and 
left  in  heaps  till  sufficiently  dry  to  be  spread  upon  the  land  ;  but  frequently  it  con- 
tains acids  which  would  be  hurtful  to  plants,  and  must  either  be  exposed  for  a  long 
time  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  the  rains  and  the  frosts,  or  be  composted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  neutralize  its  excess  of  acids.  It  is  a  good  plan,  in  all  cases,  to 
dig  it  in  the  summer  or  fall,  and  compost  it  with  lime,  or  wood  ashes,  in  alternate 
layers  A  bushel  or  more  of  lime,  or  two  bushels  of  ashes,  to  a  good  cart  load  of 
muck  will  make  an  excellent  manure.  If  neither  the  ashes  nor  the  lime  are  pro- 
curable at  a  reasonable  expense,  we  would  advise  composting  with  stable  manure. 
la  any  case,  we  would,  before  digging  largely,  make  .some  experiments  in  a  small 
way,  to  ascertain  its  value,  as  applied  both  separately  and  in  compost  to  various 
crops. 

Clover  and  Clover  Seed. — A.  L.  E.  X.  Clover  should  be  sowed  as  early 
in  the  fall  as  the  condition  of  the  soil  and  season  will  permit — that  is  whenever  the 
intense  heats  of  summer  have  abated  and  copious  rains  have  made  the  ground  suffi- 
ciently moi.st,  usually  in  September  or  October,  according  to  the  latitude.  Later 
sowings  will  do  where  the  winters  bring  no  severe  freezes.  Red  clover  is  the  kind 
to  plant.  Seed  can  be  procured  from  almost  any  seedsman,  north  or  south— say 
rora  Mark  W.  John.son,  Atlanta,  Ga.     The  price  varies.     AVe  think  it  is  now 
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ahont  fifteen  cents  per  pound,  or  by  the  bushel,  $10,  About  a  gallon  of  seed  or 
from  eight  to  ten  pounds  is  sown  to  the  acre.  It  will  pay  to  buy  Mr.  Howard's  little 
book  before  commencing  experiments  with  clover  and  the  grasses. 

Calcinkd  Marl— "Subscriber."  Calcined  marl  is  a  lime  made  from  the 
marl  underlying  the  phosphate  beds  of  the  Charleston  basin,  and  is  used  agricul- 
turally in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  purpose  as  other  lime,  but  is  believed  to 
be  superior  to  any  other.  It  is  particularly  advantageous  in  connection  with  either 
green  or  dry  vegetable  matter,  turned  under  for  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  and 
benefits  all  crops  on  which  we  have  known  it  to  be  tried.  It  is  applied  broad- 
cast, some  using  a  ton  to  the  acre,  or  even  more,  but  we  believe  that  a  smaller  quan- 
tity will  be  found  to  be  equally  beneficial  Experiment,  however,  should  definitely 
determine  this. 

Bermuda  Grass.— E.  A.  L.,  Darlington,  and  E.  H.  S.,  Aiken.  It  is  seldom 
safe  to  name  a  grass  from  an  imperfect  specimen,  without  the  reproductive  organs, 
the  parts  containing  the  flowers,  or  seeds,  but  in  this  case  there  is  little  risk  in  saying 
that  the  plants  sent  by  both  the  above  named  correspondents  are  Bermuda  grass, 
or  Cynodon  duchjlon.  AVe  hope  they  will  try  it  for  hay,  the  present  season.  It  is  a 
pest  where  it  is  not  wanted,  but  a  good  thing  in  its  place. 

Prickly  Ash— Hercules'  Club.— J.  L.  R.,  South  Florida.  There  are  sev- 
eral distinct  plants  known  by  the  common  name  of  Prickly  Ash,  two  species  of 
Zanthoxylum  and  Aralia  spinosa.  The  latter  is  also  sometimes  called  Hercules 
Club,  and  perhaps  "  Devil's  Club,"  as  you  suggest.  The  leaf  you  send  appears  to 
be  that  of  the  Aralia  Spinosa,  but  it  is  often  impossible  to  identify  a  plant,  with 
certainty,  without  the  floral  organs. 


General  Notices  and  Acknowledgments. 

"  Harry"  is  not  forgotten  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  he  is  still  ambi- 
tious to  see  his  compositions  in  print.  We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  decline  his 
story,  but  when  he  is  a  few  years  older  be  will  thank  us  for  doing  so  ;  for  he  will 
then  write  so  much  better  ones  that  he  would  be  heartily  ashamed  of  such  a  sketch 
as  he  has  sent  us,  which,  however,  is  very  good  for  a  boy  of  his  age  to  write.  Be 
patient.     A  long  life,  as  we  hope,  is  before  you,  and  you  can  aflbrd  to  wait. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Prof  J.  Parish  Stelle,  of  the  Mobile  Register,  for  seeds 
of  the  California  Laurel,  the  Pepper  Tree,  and  the  Malva.  The  first  two  are  new 
to  us,  and  we  shall  take  pleasure  in  testing  them.  The  Malva,  (Lavatera  asmr- 
gentiflora)  we  have  had  growing  for  the  last  two  years  and  are  inclined  to  think  it 
may  prove  valuable  as  a  forage  plant,  for  which  it  is  used  in  California. 

Notes  on  the  season  and  crops,  from  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
will  now  be  thankfully  received,  and  such  use  made  of  them  as  we  may  think  pro- 
fitable. To  be  of  any  service,  however,  they  must  reach  us  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  of  the  month  previous  to  the  one  in  which  they  are  to  appear. 
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BETROTHAL. 

O,  for  one  hour  of  such  enchanted  light 
As  made  a  fairer  daj'tlme  in  the  sky, 

"When  on  the  willow  bank  we  sat  that  night, 
My  old  time  love  and  I ! 

A  while  we  talked  so  low  and  tenderly, 
We  felt  the  listening  trees  above  us  lean ; 

And  louder  far  the  silence  seemed  to  me 
That  fell  at  last  between. 

Her  heart  lay  floating  on  its  quiet  thoughts. 
Like  water-lilies  on  a  tranquil  lake  ; 

And  Love  within,  unknown,  because  unsought, 
Lay  dreaming  half  awake. 

Ah,  Love  is  lightest  sleeper  ever  known  ! 

A  whisper,  and  he  started  plain  to  view  ; 
Old  as  the  heavens  seemed  our  story  grown, 

While  yet  the  moon  was  new. 

And  when  she  spoke,  her  answer  seemed  the 

while 
Sweeter  for  sweetness  of  tlie  lips  that  told, 

Setting  a  precious  word  within  a  smile — 
A  diamond  ringed  with  gold. 

Then   bloomed   for   us   the   perfect  century- 
flower  ; 
Then  filled  the  cup  and  overran  the  brim  ; 
And  all  the  stars  processional,  that  hour, 
Clianted  a  bridal-hymn. 

Ah;  Time,  all  after-days  may  fly  away, 

Such  joy  as  that  thou  hast  but  once  to  give, 

And  Love  is  royal  from  his  crowning-day, 
Though  kingdomless  he  live. 


THE  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION. 

I. — ITS  SIGNIFICANCE. 

The  Great  Republic  has  nearly  completed 
its  first  century.  The  records  of  a  hundred 
years  are  about  to  be  closed.  We  have  come 
to  the  summing  up  of  the  results — the  mate- 
rial gain,  the  social  and  intellectual  progress, 
the  political  status,  the  historic  glory  and 
shame  of  a  nation. 

Of  glory  the  nation  has  bad  its  share,  and 
need  not  fear  to  compare  its  records  with 
those  of  other  countries.  It  has  also,  like 
all  other  nations,  ancient  and  modern,  pages 
in  its  history  which  the  patriot  could  wish 
were  l)lotted  out.  Thev  must  stand,  however 
and  the  balance  must  be  struck  between  the 


good  and  the  evil,  the  right  and  the  wrong. 
But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell  on  either 
the  bright  or  the  dark  side  of  our  political 
history.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  suffi- 
cient simply  to  recall  to  mind  the  fact  that 
the  Republic  is  about  to  celebrate  its  centen- 
nial, and  that  the  celebration  is  to  consist,  in 
part,  of  an  exhibition  of  its  resources,  mate- 
rial and  intellectual — the  riches  of  its  mines, 
the  treasures  of  its  fields  and  forests,  its  agri- 
cultural products,  its  manufactures,  its  arts, 
its  sciences  and  its  literature — the  total  results 
of  its  soils,  climates,  industry,  skill,  and  taste, 
in  their  application  to  national  development. 

These  resources — these  products  of  the  earth 
and  of  the  handicraft  and  brain-work  of  the 
people,  contrasted  with  what  might  have  been 
shown  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, one  hundred  years  ago,  represent,  some- 
what inadequately,  the  progress  of  a  century 
under  a  republican  form  of  government. 
Placed  side  by  side  with  the  productions, 
arts,  sciences,  and  literature,  of  the  other  great 
nations  of  the  world,  as  they  will  be  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  they  will  show  our 
comparative  standing  in  each  department. 
The  fact  that  we  dare  invite  such  comparison 
is  a  proof  of  confidence,  at  least,  in  our  coun- 
try, our  resources,  and  our  people. 

The  idea  of  the  Exhibition  is  a  noble  one 
in  its  higher  aspects,  as  well  as  a  shrewd  one 
in  its  commercial  bearings.  It  calls  all  the 
States  togetlier  in  a  grand  national  reunion, 
and  brings  hither  the  nations  of  the  Old 
World,  as  well  as  our  neighbors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Continent,  to  witness  and  rejoice  with  us 
in  that  reunion  and  the  promise  of  prosperity 
and  happiness  which  it  ought  to  bring.  In  a 
business  point  of  view,  it  will  be  a  great  Fair, 
in  which  we  can  show  to  the  best  advantage 
what  the  country  has  to  offer,  both  in  natural 
resources  and  in  the  products  of  industry, 
while  for  each  State  it  will  be  an  arena  in 
which  to  contend  for  pre-eminence  in  general 
and  special  natural  advantages,  as  well  as  in 
particular  productions  and  pursuits. 

South  Carolina  will  bring  her  rice,  Louisi- 
ana her  sugar,  Mississippi  her  cotton,  Florida 
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her  oranges,  Kentucky  her  cattle,  Virginia 
her  tobacco,  Illinois  her  wheat,  Pennsylvania 
her  coal,  Massachusetts  her  calicoes,  New 
Hampshire  her  grai'ite,  Missouri  her  iron, 
California  her  gold,  Avhile  the  other  resources 
and  industries  of  each  will  be  amply  repre- 
sented in  competition  with  all  others. 

II. — THE  TIME   AND   PLACE. 

The  Centennial  Exhibition  is  to  open  on 
the  10th  of  May,  1876,  and  close  on  the  10th 
of  November  of  the  same  year.  The  place 
is  Fairmount  Park,  near  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, where  the  use  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  land  has  been  given  for  the  purpose. 
The  location  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  in  every 
way  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose.  It  is 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  finest  public  parks 
in  America,  and  near  a  great  and  flourishing 
city,  so  that  the  surroundings  Avill  be  sucli  as 
to  favorably  impress  the  thousands  of  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

III. — THE   FINANCIAL  BASIS. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  appropriated 
towards  the  purposes  of  the  Exposition  one 
million  of  dollars,  and  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia one  and  a  half  millions.  Two  millions 
of  dollars,  now  available,  have  been  raised 
by  individual  subscriptions  to  the  stock,  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  which  will  en- 
sure the  receipt  of  at  least  two  millions  addi- 
tional, before  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition. 

Without  taking  into  account  the  large  j^- 
ceipts  during  the  Exhibition  and  the  immense 


sum  that  will  be  realized  by  sale  of  the  me- 
morial medals  prepared  at  the  United  States 
Mint  and  issued  by  authority  of  Congress,  all 
of  which  will  benefit  the  stock,  it  is  evident 
from  the  foregoing  exhibit  of  the  resources 
at  hand,  the  favorable  terms  on  which  the 
spacious  grounds  and  some  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive buildings  are  secured,  the  advanced 
stage  of  construction  of  the  edifices  under 
contract  with  responsible  terms,  together  witli 
the  undoubted  fact  that  the  financial  manage- 
ment of  the  enterprise  is  in  the  hands  of 
gentlemen  of  unquestioned  integrity  and  ac- 
knowledged business  ability,  proves  the  as- 
sured success  of  the  proposed  Exhibition. 

IV. — THE   EXHIBITION   BUILDINGS. 

The  main  Exhibition  Building,  a  view  of 
which  is  herewith  presented,  is  an  immense 
structure,  and  will  cover,  when  completed, 
twenty  acres  of  ground.  The  materials  are 
iron  and  glass,  and  it  will  be  an  architectural 
marvel. 

The  next  building,  in  point  of  size,  is  Ma- 
chinery Hall,  covering  thirteen  acres.  Then 
comes  the  Agricultural  Building,  repreeented 
in  our  Frontispiece,  which  is  to  cover  ten 
acres.  Horticultural  Hall  (see  second  plate) 
occupies  one  and  a  half  acres. 

But  the  finest  and  most  massive  structure 
is  Memorial  Hall,  a  view  of  which  we  give- 
It  is  built  of  granite,  and  will  be,  it  is  said, 
the  most  magnificent  piece  of  architecture  in 
the  country.  It  is  now  approaching  comple- 
tion, and  will  cost  one  and  a  half  millions  of 
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Memorial 

dollars.     The  buildings,  in  the  aggregate,  will 
cover  forty  acres  of  ground. 

In  contrast  witli  the  immense  and  magnifi- 
cent structures,  which  commemorate  the  occa- 
sion and  illustrate  the  present  wealth  and 
resources  of  the  country,  we  present  two  noted 
historic  buildings  which  saw  the  beginning  of 
the  Republic,  one  hundred  years  ago — Inde- 
pendence Hall  and  Carpenter's  Hall. 

V. — ALL   NATIONS  TO   BE   REPRESENTED. 

There  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  all  the  leading 
nations  of  the  world  and  several  minor  pow- 
ers will  participate-  Among  the  foreign 
nations  which  have  signified  their  acceptance 
are  England,  Germany,  Austria,  France, 
Spain,  The  Netherlands,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, Belgium,  Japan,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Chili, 
Peru,  and  other  South  American  Govern- 
ments, besides  a  number  of  others  in  all  the 
continents  and  in  sonae  of  the  tropical  islands. 
Extensive  preparations  are  also  being  made 
in  Australia,  and  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
for  a  large  display  of  their  industries.  The 
truth  is  that  European  and  Oriental  nations 
look  upon  the  growth  and  development  of 
this  country  as  marvelous.  Tliey  cannot  un- 
derstand why  it  is  that  a  handful  of  colonists 
could  in  a  century  grow  to  a  national  power 
and  influence  equal  to  what  the  most  prosper- 
ous of  the  governments  of  the  Old  World 
attained  in  a  thousand  years.     The   people 
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there  are  interested  and  curious  to  learn  the 
causes  of  our  remarkable  career,  and  they 
will  not  only  contribute  to  the  Exposition, 
but  will  visit  it  in  immense  numbers. 

VI. — WHAT   IS  TO   BE   EXHIBITED. 

We  have  already  indicated  in  general  terms 
the  scope  of  the  Exhibition.  It  is  to  embrace 
the  natural  products  of  States  and  countries — 
their  minerals,  timber  and  ornamental  woods 
and  useful  plants,  as  well  as  all  the  products 
of  human  industry,  art  and  science.  To 
specify  under  all  the  various  departments 
would  require  time  and  space  not  now  at  our 
command ;  but  as  our  readers  are  mostly 
agriculturists,  we  may  add  a  few  particulars  > 
relative  to  their  special  department,  including 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country. 

VII. — RESOURCES   OP   THE   FOREST. 

Tiie  Bureau  of  Agriculture  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion comprises  within  its  department  a  display 
of  all  the  products  of  the  forest,  both  in  pri- 
mary and  secondary  form.  It  is  earnestly 
requested  by  the  Commission  that  Foresters 
of  all  sections  of  tlie  Union  forward  samples 
of  the  trees  of  their  respective  districts. 
These  saraj.les  or  specimens  may  be  presented 
in  any  convenient  and  portable  form;  as,  for 
exam[)le,  it  is  suggested  tliat  tlie  bark  of  one 
(0  more  of  the  giant  trees  of  California 
{Waahinrjtonia  gujanteri),  be  taken  off  the 
trunk  in  sogmcnts  and   sections,  to  be  placep 
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on  arrival  on  a  skeleton  frame  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  original-  Tlie 
White  Pine  and  Hemlock  of  the  North, 
the  Yellow  Pine  in  their  several  spe- 
cies, the  Live  Oak.  the  Cypress,  {Tax- 
odiam  disfiehiim,)  of  the  South,  and  a 
long  list  from  every  section  of  our  broad 
territory. 

In  addition  to  specimens  of  trunks  of 
trees,  should  be  exhibited  timber  and 
lumber  in  all  forms;  as  samples  of  masts, 
and  spars  large  and  small ;  knees  and 
square  timber,  as  prepared  for  naval 
purposes ;  planks  and  boards  exhibiting 
unusual  breadth  and  character  of  cell 
and  fibre.  In  brief,  every  description, 
quality,  and  form  of  wood  used  in  con- 
struction and  decoration. 

VIII. — PURE  BLOODED   LIVE   STOCK. 

Live  stock  will  be  exhibited  within 
the  months  of  September  and  October,  1876, 
the  periods  devoted  to  each  class  and  family 
being  fifteen  days,  and  the  division  as  follows : 

Horses,   mules   and   asses,  (as   one  class) 
from  September  first  to  fifteenth. 

Horned  cattle    (of  all  varieties),  from  Sep- 
tember twentieth  to  October  fifth. 

Sheep,  swine  and  goats,  (as  one  class),  from 
October  tenth  to  twenty-fifth. 

An  important  rule  regulating  admission 
requires,  that  all  animals  exhibited,  be  of 
pure  blood,  (trotting  stock  and  fat  cattle  ex- 
cepted) Another  rule  not  to  be  overlooked, 
excludes  all  animals,  even  though  they  be 
thoroughbred,  which  are  not  highly  merito- 
rious- The  exhibition  being  open  to  the 
whole  world,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that 
we  bring  forward  the  best  of  their  kind  only, 
as  the  character  of  our  stock  will  be  judged 
by  the  general  average  of  those  exhibited. 

IX. — FARM   CROPS. 

We  are  not  in  receipt  at  present,  of  the 
regulations  governing  the  exhibition  of  farm 
crops,  but  understand  that  it  is  designed 
to  show  them  not  only  in  tlieir  marketable 
form,  but,  in  the  ca.se  of  grains,  textiles,  and 
other  products,  admitting  such  exhibition, 
as  dried  plants: — wlieat  and  rice  in  the  sheaf, 
cotton  on  the  stalk,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  ra- 
mie, as  cut  in  the  field.  Specimens  of  a^i. 
crops  should  also  be  seen  in  the  grounds  in  a 
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growing  state.  Cotton,  rice,  sugar-cane,  jute, 
ramie,  and  other  sub-tropical  products,  sliould 
be  brought  forward  under  glass,  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  open  ground  when  the  weather 
becomes  sufiSciently  warm.  A  miniature  cot- 
ton field,  for  instance,  with  the  inevitable 
Sambo  and  his  big  hoe  in  attendance,  would 
be  an  interesting  scene  in  Fairmount  Park. 

X. — THE  BUREAU   OF    AGRICULTURE. 

The  Bureau  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a 
circular  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  "Cen- 
tennial Commission  realizing  the  importance 
of  the  Agricultural  interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  anticipating  the  demands  that  will 
be  made  for  a  proper  representation  in  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1876,  is  making 
ample  provision  for  the  accommodation  of 
this  department. 

"  It  has  been  organized  as  one  of  the  Bu- 
reaus of  Administration  of  the  Exhibition, 
and  will  comprehend  the  native  and  cultiva- 
ted Products  of  the  Soil,  and  of  objects  more 
directly  derived  therefrom,  Agricultural  Ma- 
chinery and  Farm  Appliances. 

•'  The  Building  most  eligibly  located  in 
Fairmount  Park,  will  cover  ten  acres.  There 
will  be  provided,  also,  ample  and  suitable 
accommodations  for  the  shelter  and  display 
of  Live  Stock,  which  it  is  intended  shall  be 
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exhibited   during   the   months  of    Sep- 
tember and  October. 

"The  exhibition  will  open  on  the 
10th  of  May,  J  876,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
necessary  tliat  those  who  desire  to  ex- 
hibit cereals,  forage  plants  and  tubers 
should  make  their  preparations  during 
the  present  season. 

"  This  exhibition  being  international, 
will  bring  together  for  comparison  the 
best  products  from  every  quarter  of  tlie 
Globe; — hence  every  efibrt  should  be 
made  to  give  just  evidence  of  the  capacity 
of  the  varied  climates,  soils,  skill  in  til- 
lage, and  the  character  of  the  live  stock 
of  the  United  States;  wliilst  the  Me- 
chanical aids  to  Agriculture  should  ex- 
hibit ingenuity,  excellence  of  workman- 
ship, and  adajJtaiion  to  desired  ends. 
The  classification  will  more  fully  make 
manifest  the  arrangement  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  this  department.  Applica- 
tions for  space  should  be  made  as  early  as 
practicable,  on  the  forms  which  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Chief  of  this  Bureau. 

"  The  prompt  co-operation  of  State,  County 
and  other  Agricultural  organizations,  as  well 
as  of  all  individuals  interested  in  the  prac- 
tice of  Rural,  Science,  Stock-breeding,  and 
Forestry  is  earnestly  solicited." 

Committee  of  the  Centennial  Commission  on 
Agriculture. — Eobert  Lowry,  N.  C.  Meeker, 
Lawrence  Weldon,  Robert  Mallory,Eidridge 
W.  Little,  Archibald  Cameron,  Andrew  J. 
Dufur. 

Residejit  Advisory  Govtinittee. — A.  L.  Ken- 
nedy, M.  D.,  Wm.  B.  Roberts,  George  Blight, 
George  L  Young,  Paschall  Morris,  John  R. 
Eby,  William  Brice,  Charles  L  Sharpless, 
Samuel  C.  Wllletts,  Charles  R.  King,  M.  D., 
Lewis  Weldin,  Thaddeus  Norris,  John  I. 
Bisho]). 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Agriculture. — Burnet 
Landreth. 

Director-Oeneral.—A.  T.  Gosliorn. 


A  WINTER  IN  RUSSIA. 

PART   IV. 

In  English  houses — the  comfort  of  which 
we  boast  so  much — it  has  been  remarked, 
"  that  in  severe  weather  one  part  of  the  body 
is  freezing,  while  the  other  is  being   roasted 
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before  a  huge  fire,"  and  the  cold  draught  that 
enters  every  time  the  door  is  opened  causes  a 
perpetual  shiver.  Hold  in  many  rooms  a  silk 
pocket-handkerchief  between  the  door  or  win- 
dow, and  the  fire,  and  you  will  see  it  floating 
towards  the  grate,  as  if  very  willing  to  fly  up 
tlie  chimney  ;  and  in  that  pleasurable  position 
we  sit  to  enjoy  ourselves  at  home.  Go  to  the 
windaw,  and  you  will  find  between  the  frames 
space  enough  to  allow  blue-bottle  flies  to  enter 
and  warm  themselves,  and  go  away  at  pleas- 
ure. And  then  our  street  doors — why  a  cat 
can  almost  creep  under  many,  so  wide  is  tlie 
space  left  at  the  bottom — and  this  is  comfortl 
As  for  our  bed-rooms,  we  all  know  what  they 
are — our  limbs  shiver  and  our  teeth  chatter, 
as  we  leave  the  parlor  fire  to  enter  them  ;  and 
well  we  may,  for  we  find  on  rising  in  the 
morning,  the  water  actually  frozen  in  our 
ijugs,  wash-hand  basins,  &c.  This  is  com- 
fort! And  when  we  do  rise  from  our  warm 
beds  covered  with  a  triple  blanket,  oh  I  the 
misery — not  to  speak  of  washing,  shaving, 
and  dressing  in  this  delectable  atmosphere. 
Cojnfort,  indeed,  this  is  with  a  vengeance  !  In 
Russia  they  manage  matters  better.  Although 
the  frost  may  be  freezing  the  lamp  oil  in  the 
streets  (which  requires  about  thirty  degrees 
of  Reaumur),  in  the  houses  you   may  walk 
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about  with  your  coat  off  during  the  day,  and 
daring  the  night  sleep  as  you  did  in  summer, 
with  a  sheet  and  light  coverlet  of  cotton 
alone  over  yon.  There  is  none  of  that  shiv- 
ering of  the  limbs,  and  chattering  of  the  teeth 
which  our  comfort  procures  for  us.  Really 
and  truly,  the  luxury  of  the  Russian  rooms 
can  hardly  be  conceived  by  an  Englishman 
who  lias  not  been  in  that  country  ;  unfortu- 
nately, however,  there  is  far  too  much  of  it 
— it  lasts  too  long,  and  this  induced  me  to  re- 
mark at  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph,  that 
it  is  the  heat  a  man  suffers  from  in  Russia 
during  the  .  winter,  not  the  cold.  For  eight 
months  of  the  year  a  Russian  gentleman  is 
shut  up  for  at  least  twenty  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  in  these  hot  house  apartments  ; 
one  may  imagine  the  effect  it  has,  in  the  long 
run,  on  the  constitution.  The  air,  moreover, 
first  inclosed  in  the  apartments  in  the  month 
of  September,  remains  more  or  less  unchanged 
'till  the  double  windows  are  taken  out  in  the 
month  of  I^Iay ;  this  cannot  be  beneficial  to 
human  lungs,  even  to  Russian  ones,  and  yet 
strange  to  say,  consumption  is  far  less  com- 
mon in  Russia  ihau  in  England.  Men,  and 
particularly  women,  grow  old  sooner  in  Rus- 
sia than  with  us — the  heat  of  the  rooms  has 
certainly  something  to  do  with  that.  Uncon- 
genial, therefore,  to  our  feelings,  and  uncom- 
fortable as  are  our  winter  comforts  in  Eng- 
land, after  all  we  should  rest  content  with  the 
state  of  things  established,  for  it  contributes 
to  harden  our  bodies  while  it  affects  them. 
And  then  as  we  sit  by  our  firesides,  even 
though  we  may  be  shivering  at  them,  they 
are  pleasant  things,  to  say  the  truth,  and  we 
need  not  envy  the  luxurious,  yet  unwhole- 
some, warmth  of  the  Russian  rooms.  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  why  we  should  not 
make  our  own  a  little  more  comfortable,  as 
the  author  certainly  will,  if  he  can  ever 
boast  of  one.  But  this  love  of  heat  is  often 
carried  to  an  extreme,  particularly  in  the 
houses  of  the  merchants  and  lower  classes. 
I  have  been  shown  into  rooms  where  the 
warmth  was  so  great  that  I  perspired  as  if  in 
a  vapour  bath  ;  and  I  remember  being  once 
present  at  some  private  theatricals  held  in  a 
room  which  was  actually  beyond  bearing.  I 
had  driven  thither  in  a  sledge,  the  external 
air  being  fifteen  or  sixteen  degrees  (Reaumur) 


below  freezing  point,  and  I  exchanged  this 
severe  cold  for  a  heated  atmosphere  which 
would  almost  have  reduced  a  wax  taper  to  a 
liquid  state.  Fancy  the  pleasant  change 
When  I  first  entered  the  room,  accompanied 
by  a  family  of  my  acquaintance,  I  almost  lost 
my  breath  for  a  moment,  and  should  cer- 
tainly have  returned  home  had  I  not  feared 
to  give  offence  to  my  friends,  so  I  followed 
them  to  the  places  reserved  for  us.  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  intense  heat,  which 
continued  to  increase  as  the  apartment  got 
fuller  and  fuller  ;  yet  the  Russians  seemed 
but  little  affected  by  it,  and  many,  doubtless, 
would  have  been  dissatisfied  had  it  been  less 
warm.  Does  not  this  love  of  over  heated 
rooms  seem  strange  in  persons  born  and  bred 
in  one  of  the  coldest  countries  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth  ?  The  winter  equipment  of  a 
Russian  gentleman  would  rather  astonish  our 
English  gentry.  First,  he  possesses  a  light 
grey  coat  or  mantle,  for  damp  or  rainy  wea- 
ther during  the  summer  months,  and  a  light 
paletot  to  keep  off"  the  dust  when  the  wea- 
ther is  dry  and  hot,  so  that  in  St.  Petersburg, 
at  no  season  of  the  year  is  the  Russian  able 
to  leave  his  home  without  some  over-clothing. 
The  above  named  vestments  are  thrown  aside 
when  the  autumn  draws  near,  and  wadded 
coat  or  clock  is  substituted  in  their  place. 
These  serve  until  the  quicksilver  in  the  ther- 
mometer falls  to  the  freezing  point  ;  they  are 
then  considered  insufficient,  and  a  cloak  lined 
with  a  light  fur  is  then  used.  When  the  frost 
is  more  than  ten  degrees,  a  thick  fur  shoob 
with  a  large  fur  collar  that  falls  over  the 
shoulders  is  put  into  requisition.  Should  the 
cold  increase  to  twenty  or  twenty-five  degrees, 
a  bear  skin  shoob  is  employed ;  those  who 
cannot  afford  the  latter  article,  use  the  light 
and  the  heavy  shoob  together,  and  the  figure 
of  the  wearer  naturally  increases  in  prupor- 
tionate  thickness,  and  presents  a  very  singular 
appearance.  Besides  these  various  articles 
of  winter  clothing  already  mentioned,  the 
Russian  gentleman  furnishes  himself  with  a 
wadded  cap,  and  for  very  severe  weatlier  with 
a  fur  cap,  with  wide  ears  that  cover  the  cheeks, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  fur  collar,  which  is 
always  raised  in  cold  weather,  leaves  only  the 
eyes  of  the  wearer  exposed  to  the  air.  Then 
they  have  one  or  two  pairs  of  fur  boots,  and 
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as  many  pairs  of  two-fingered  fur  gloves,  be- 
sides boas,  cache-nez,  comforters,  etc  Tliiis 
equipped,  the  Russian  parades  the  streets  of 
his  capital,  bidding  defiance  to  the  murderous 
cold  which  surrounds  him,  and  looking  more 
like  a  wild  inhabitant  of  the  forest  than  the 
denizen  of  a  civilized  city.  Whilst  the  na- 
tives of  the  soil,  aware  of  the  formidable 
enemy  they  have  to  contend  with,  are  equip- 
ped in  this  manner,  and  waddle  along  the 
streets  like  moving  clothes-bags,  or  corn- 
sacks,  it  excites  not  a  little  astonishment  in 
their  minds  to  see  some  rash  Englishman 
hurrying  by  them  in  his  ordinary  dress,  to 
show  that  he  can  brave  the  climate  without 
even  the  addition  of  a  great  coat,  and  his 
frock-coat  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  being  the 
only  sign  that  he  is  walking  in  the  midst  of 
winter.  But  heaven  defend  the  unfortunate 
man  should  the  cold  seize  him — like  the  poor 
Frenchman,  whose  fate  we  related  in  a  for- 
mer page,  the  night  that  follows  this  vain 
bravado  may  probably  be  his  last.  Well 
may  the  Russians  wonder  at  the  rash  for- 
eigner; they  look — draw  back  with  a  gesture 
and  a  cry  of  alarm  and  pity,  for  they  well 
know  the  danger  he  runs,  and  the  fatal  con- 
sequences that  are  almost  certain  to  follow. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  such  a  sight  often  occurs 
in  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  our  coun- 
trymen are,  in  particular,  notorious  for  their 
foolish  attempts  to  attract  attention.  Even 
when  the  act  is  not  attended  bv  anv  imme- 
diate  pernicious  result,  sooner  or  later,  the 
climate  takes  its  revenge  of  those  who  brave 
it.  And  when  the  spring  arrives,  it  has  gen- 
erally been  remarked  lliat  those  who  have 
acted  in  this  inconsiderate  manner,  are  the 
first  to  suffer  from  the  various  diseases  this 
season  brings  with  it.  It  is  rather  a  singular 
fiict,  that  foreigners,  during  tlie  first  winter 
they  pass  in  Russia,  suffer  far  less  from  tlie 
cold  than  the  natives  themselves,  and  are  not 
obliged  to  clothe  themselves  so  warmly.  This 
is  the  subject  of  much  speculation;  I  believe 
it  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  English- 
men, accustomed  during  the  winter  to  brave 
the  weather,  partly  by  being  much  in  the  air 
during  the  day,  and  partly  by  sleeping  in 
rooms  where  the  water  often  freezes,  become  so 
inured  to  a  certain  degree  of  cold,  that,  on 
their  first  arrival  in   Russia,  it  affects  them 


slightly.  The  second  winter,  however,  they 
begin  to  feel  its  severity  far  more  keenly  ; 
and  the  third,  they  cannot  do  without  the  use 
of  a  fur  shoob,  which  hitherto  they  had  not 
found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  wear  It  is 
pretty  evident  that  the  overheated  rooms  in 
which  they  have  been  forced  to  live  during 
the  long  months  of  the  preceding  winter  have, 
little  by  little,  enervated  their  constitutions 
and  rendered  them  more  keenly  susceptible 
to  the  cold,  which  at  first  they  had  been  able 
to  brave,  thougli  seldom,  as  I  before  remarked, 
with  perfect  impunity.  Before  I  close  this 
paper,  I  would,  therefore,  urge  once  more 
very  strongly  upon  those  of  my  countrymen 
who  may  visit  Russia,  not  to  trifle  with  their 
health  by  exposing  themselves  rashly  to  the 
treacherous  frost,  which  may  strike  them  mor- 
tally, even  when  they  least  expect  it.  And 
to  those  who'  remain  at '  home  and  content 
themselves  with  reading  this  account  of  the 
hardships  and  trials  of  a  Russian  winter,  I 
trust  it  may  bring  a  feeling  of  joy  and  satis- 
faction to  think  they  are  exposed  to  none  of 
those  dangers  and  risks  which  hourly  beset 
the  traveller  who  makes  a  winter  sojourn  in 
those  ice  regions  of  the  frigid  North. 
England.  E.  T.  Turnerelli. 


HANDWRITING. 


There  are  national  peculiarities  of  hand 
writing,  as  there  are  national  peculiarities  of 
physiognomy.  The  vivacity  of  the  French- 
man, the  delicacy  of  the  Italian,  and  the  pride 
of  the  Spaniard,  are  as  perceptible  in  their 
handwriting  as  the  slowness  of  the  phlegmatic 
German,  and  the  reserve  of  tlie  Englishman 
in  tlieirs.  So  true  is  this  tiiat  it  has  l)een  ob- 
served of  P>nglish  boys,  educated  in  France, 
that  they  naturally  cling  to  the  English  man- 
ner of  writing.  The  Americans,  being  made 
up  from  all  liie  nations  of  tbc  earth,  have  no 
national  peculiarity  of  liandwriling. 

Not  to  be  able  to  write  at  all  was  once  the 
boast  of  knights  and  gentlemen.  From  the 
original  M.agna  Cliarta,  which  is  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum,  it  would  appear  that 
neither  King  Joiin  nor  any  of  his  nobhs  could 
sign  their  own  names.  Indeed,  at  a  much 
later  period  in  England  it  was  considered  tiie 
sign  of  a  gentleman  to  write  a  bad  hand. 
This  absurd  notion,  Jiowever,  only  prevailed 
among  the  silly  court-fops  and  "curled  dar- 
lings of  fashion."  The  statesmen  of  England 
have  generally  written  excellent  hands;  (Man- 
ning's was  exquisite;  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's clear  and  noble  ;  Sir  Robert  Peel's  was 
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very  legible,  but  too  mercautile  for  beauty ; 
Lord  Derby  wrote  a  beautiful  hand  ;  Lord 
Palmerstou's  liaudwriting  was  a  model  of 
penuianship  ;  Earl  Russell  writes  very  fine  ; 
William  Pitt  wrote  a  very  flowing  hand ;  Mr. 
Gladstone  writes  a  beautifully  neat  and  regu- 
lar hand. 

The  poets  have  generally  written  character- 
istic hands.  Gray  wrote  with  elaborate  neat- 
ness and  regularity  ;  Leigh  Hunt,  with  the 
utmost  grace  and  beauty ;  Rogers,  who  cor- 
rected his  verses  until  the  polish  nearly  wore 
out  the  thouglit,  wrote  a  careful  and  finished 
hand  ;  Tom  Moore,  an  easy,  running  hand  ; 
Shakspeare's  handwriting,  like  his  poetry,  is 
the  most  remarkable  the  world  has  ever  seen  ; 
Wordsworth  wrote  a  very  ordinary  hand  (it 
has  long  been  my  private  opinion  that  he 
wrote  very  ordinary  poetry — this  opinion  I 
now  take  the  liberty  of 'making  public); 
Walter  Savage  Landor  wrote  a  bold  and  vigo- 
rous hand  (his  middle  name  indicated  his  na- 
ture) ;  Edgar  A.  Poe's  handwriting  was  strik- 
ingly beautiful,  and  as  clear,  regular,  and  leg- 
ible as  print  (to  his  handsome  penmanship  he 
was  indebted  for  his  first  success  in  literature, 
tlie  prize  offered  by  a  Baltimore  literary  paper 
for  the  best  tale  having  been  awarded  to  him — 
"  the  first  of  geniuses  who  had  written  leci- 
bly.") 

Of  living  poets,  Alfred  Tennyson  is  uni- 
versally regarded  as  the  first.  His  handwri- 
ting is  chaste  and  classic,  exhibiting  the  same 
elaborate  finish  tliat  is  so  characteristic  of 
his  poetry.  Longfellow's  handwriting  dis- 
plays vigor  and  poetical  beautv ;  Bryant's 
penmanship  would  make  the  fortune"  of  a 
merchant's  clerk,  but  it  is  not  the  graceful 
hand  we  would  look  for  in  so  fine  a  poet; 
Aubrey  de  Vere  writes  a  very  gentlemaidy 
hand,  neat  and  elegant,  but  wanting  in  vigor 
and  strength  ;  Paul  H.  Hayne  writes  a  m'c)st 
dainty  hand,  with,  many  quaint  and  curious 
little  flourishes  ;  Father  Ryan,  author  of  "  The 
Conquered  Batuier,"  writes  a  charmingly 
graceiul  hand,  most  pleasing  to  read ;  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson's  handwriting  is  sprawling, 
illegible,  decidedly  bad;  that  of  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  the  genial  "autocrat,"  is  re- 
markably finished,  with  a  graceful  and  pic- 
turesque quaintness. 

Some  handwritings  are  inefflibly  bad. 
Among  these  I  will  mention  that  of  J.  Feni- 
more  Cooper— it  looks  as  if  written  with  a 
blunt  pen  ;  that  oi  Reverdy  Johnson,  which 
is  an  illegible,  unformed  scratch,  rivalling 
Napoleon's  in  badnes?,  or  that  of  Horace  Gree- 
ley, whicn  is  remarkable  for  its  illegibility. 
In  this  preeminence  for  bad  handwriting, 
James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  must 
not  be  forgotten;  he  wrote  like  one  more 
familiar  with  the  shears  than  the  pen— in 
truth,  a  vile  hand.  Dickens  wrote  a  very 
poor  hand,  extremely  illegible — what  printers 
call  "  bad  copy." 


Washington  wrote  a  firm,  dignified,  manly 
hand.  Franklin's  handwriting  was  large  and 
l>old._  Edward  Everett's  was  exceedingly 
beautiful ;  it  blended  the  deliberation  of  the 
statesman  with  the  grace  and  cidtivation  of 
the  scholar.  Washington  Allston  wrote  a 
legible  and  picturesque  hand.  Cliief-Justice 
Chase,  when  a  young  man,  wrote  a  hand  of 
remarkable  beauty  ;  in  later  years,  it  lost 
.something  of  its  original  force  and  grace. 
With  him,  a  good  handwriting,  as  Chester- 
field said  of  good  manners,  was  the  best  letter 
of  recommendation.  1  know  of  a  young 
man  who  was  appointed  private  secretary  to 
the  Chief-Justice  on  account  of  the  excellence 
of  his  handwriting.  Fortunately  he  pos- 
se.s.sed  all  the  other  requirements  for  the 
position.  General  Robert  E.  Lee  wrote  an 
open,  frank,  and  noble  hand. 


MAN  AND  WOMAN. 


No.  8  Vol  6. 


Ingenious   people    may   argue   about   any- 
thing, and  Mr.  Mill  doe.s  say  a  great  number 
of  things  about  women  which,  as  I  have  al- 
ready observed,  I  will  not  discuss;  but  all  the 
talk  in  the  world  will  never  .shake  the  propo- 
sition that  men  are  stronger  than  women  in 
every  shape.     They    have   greater   muscular 
and    nervous  force,  greater  intellectual  force, 
greater  vigor  of  character.  This  general  truth, 
which  has    been    observed  under   all  sorts  of 
circumstances,  and  in  every  age  and  country, 
hasalso    in    every    age  and  country  led  to  a 
division  of  labor  Isetween  men  and  women,  the 
general  outline  of  which  is  as  familiar  and  as 
universal  as  the  general  outline  of  the  differ- 
ences between  them.    These  are  the  facts,  and 
the  question  is,  whether  the    law  and  public 
opinion   ought    to    recognize    this  difference. 
How  it  ought  to  recognize  it,  what  difference 
it  ought  to  make  between  men  and  women  ds 
such,    is   quite   another  question.     The    first 
point  to  consider  is,  whether  it  ought  to  treat 
them  as  equals,  although,  as   I  have  shown, 
they    are   not   e(|ual.s,   because   men    are   the . 
.stronger.     I   will    take  one  or  two  illustra- 
tions.   Men,  no  one  denies,  may,  and  in  some 
cases  ought  to,  be  liable  to  compulsory  mili- 
tary service._    No  one,  I  suppose,  would  hesi- 
tate to  admit  that,   if  we  were  engaged  in  a 
great  war,  it  might  become  necessary,  or  that 
if  necessary  it  would  be  right,  to  have  a  con- 
scription  both    for  the  land  and  the  sea  ser- 
vice.    Ought  men   and   women   to  be  subject 
to  it  indi.scriminately  V     If  any  one  says  that 
they  ought,  I   have    no    more    to    say, 'except 
that  he  has  got  into  the  region  at  which  argu- 
ment  is   useless.     But  if  it  is  admitted  that 
this  ought  not    to  be  done,  an  inequality   of 
treatment  founded   on    a    radical    inequality 
between  the  two  sexes  is  admitted,  and,  if  this 
admission    is  once    made,  where  are   you  to 
draw  the  line?     Turn   from  the  case   of  lia- 
J  bility    to    military  service  to  that  of  educa- 
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Tlie  Rural  Carolinian. 


tion,  which  in  Germany  is  rightly  regarded; 
as  the  other  great  branch  of  State  activity,  1 
and  the  same  question  presents  itself  in  an- 
other shape.  Are  boys  and  girls  to  be  edu- 
cated indiscriminately,  and  to  be  instructed 
in  the  same  things?  Are  boys  to  learn  to 
sew,  to  keep  house,  and  to  cook,  as  girls  un- 
questionably ought  to  be,  and  are  girls  to  play 
at  cricket,  to  row,  and  be  drilled  like  boys? 
I  cannot  argue  with  a  person  who  says  Yes. 
A  person  who  says  No,  admits  an  inequality 
between  the  sexes  on  which  education  must 
be  founded,  and  which  it  must,  therefore, 
perpetuate  and  perhaps  increase. 

{^Popular  Science  Monthly. 


MISCELLANY. 


A  Danbury  young  man,  who  was  once  a 
clerk,  lately  went  on  to  a  farm  to  work.  The 
first  night  in  his  new  position  he  was  detailed 
to  remove  a  calf  from  the  apartment  of  its 
parents  to  another  shed  ;  and  while  engaged, 
as  thousands  have  been  before  him,  in  shov- 
ing the  contrary  beast  along,  the  mother 
reached  under  the  tails  of  his  coat  with  her 
horns  and  suddenly  lifted  him  up  against  the 
roof  of  the  building  with  a  force  that  threat- 
ened to  shatter  every  bone  in  his  body.  The 
first  thing  he  did  on  returning  to  earth  was 
to  rub  himself,  the  next  thing  was  to  throw 
up  his  place.  He  said  he  didn't  doubt  that 
agriculture  was  a  noble  pursuit,  and  that  the 
farmer  needed  an  assistant  in  the  discharge 
of  his  multifarious  duties,  but  he  didn't  be- 
lieve he  was  designed  for  making  skylights  in 
cow-sheds. 

They  tell  a  queer  story  about  the  doctors 
in  a  certain  California  town,  who  were  all 
away  last  summer,  to  attend  a  medical  con- 
vention. They  were  absent  about  two  months, 
and  on  their  return  they  found  that  all  their 
patients  had  recovered,  the  drug  store  had 
closed,  the  nur.ses  had  opened  a  dancing 
school,  the  cemetery  was  cut  up  into  building 
'  lots,  the  undertakers  had  gone  to  maldng 
fiddles,  and  the  hearse  had  been  painted  and 
sold  for  a  circus  wagon. 

On  the  18th  of  .January  of  the  present 
year,  there  died  at  Tring,  Herts,  England,  a 
woman  who  had  attained  the  extraordinary 
age  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  years  and  nine 
months.  She  was  of  pure  gipsy  descent,  and 
was  born  in  1763,  at  Ciiinnor,  Oxfordshire. 
Her  name  was  Hearne,  by  marriage  Leather- 
lund.  The  parish  register  of  Chinnor  shows 
that  she  was  baptized  on  the  24th  of  April, 
1763. 

Some  people  think  happiness  is  in  a  ball- 
room or  theatre,  some  tiiink  it  is  in  Europe, 
and  some  in  Heaven.  But  tiiose  who  cannot 
find  true  liappinesa  at  home,  are  not  likely  to 
find  it  elsewhere. 


Our  Young  Folks. 

FOUR  YEARS  OLD. 

"  I'm  four  years  old  to-day,  papa! 

I  guess  you  didn't  know 
How  very  old  and  big  and  strong 

In  one  night  I  should  grow. 
For  last  night  when  I  went  to  sleep, 

Your  boy  was  only  three ! 
Just  see  how  tall  I  am  to-day — 

Papa,  do  you  know  me? 

I'm  four  years  old  ! 

"  And  now  I  am  almost  a  man 

And  want  a  candy  store — 
To  sell  ice-cream  and  nuts  and  figs, 

And  lots  of  good  things  more ! 
And— Oil — I  want  a  big  black  dog 

To  keep  bad  boys  away — 
A  pony,  just  as  white  as  snow, 

I'o  ride  on  every  day — 

I'm  four  years  old  ! 

"  I'm  sorry  for  poor  little  Ned, 

Just  think,  Ae's  only  two  ! 
But  if  he  lives,  he'll  grow  a  man, 

And  all  these  nice  things  do. 
I'll  give  him  all  my  tops  and  balls, 

My  dresses  and  my  toys. 
For  "things  like  these  are  very  nice 

To  please  such  little  boys  ! 

I'm  four  years  old  !" 

"  What !  four  years  old  !  My  little  son, 

You  fill  me  with  surprise. 
My  boy  become  a  man  so  soon  ! 

Can  I  t)elieve  my  eyes? 
Ah  !  golden  time,  so  full  of  hope. 

So  fresh  and  sweet  and  fair  1 
I  well  remember  now  the  day 

When  I,  all  free  from  care. 

Was  four  years  old  !" 

Mrs.  R.  N.  Turner. 


THE  WISHING  RING. 

A  young  farmer,  whose  farming  did  not 
prosper  particularly  well,  was  sitting  resting 
on  his  plough  for  a  moment,  as  he  wiped  his 
brow,  when  an  old  witch  crept  up  to  him  and 
said:  "  Why  do  you  toil  so  hard,  and  all  for 
nothing?  Walk  straight  before  you  for  two 
days  and  you  will  come  to  a  large  fir  tree, 
which  stands  alone,  towering  over  all  the 
other  trees  of  the  forest.  If  you  can  but  fell 
it,  your  fortune  is  made" 

The  farmer  did  not  wait  to  be  told  twice, 
but  taking  his  axe  on  his  shoulder  started  on 
his  way.  Alter  walking  two  days,  he  came 
to  the  fir  tree,  and  immediately  set  to  work 
to  fell  it.  Soon  it  toppled  and  crushed  to  the 
earth,  wiien  from  the  top  branches  dropped  a 
nest  conta'ning  two  eggs.  The  eggs  rolled  on 
the  ground  and  broke  ;  as  they   broke,  forth 
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came  a  young  eaglet  from  one,  and  a  small 
golden  ring  froiu  the  otiier.  The  eaglet  grew 
visibly,  till  it  reached  half  the  height  of  a 
man,  shook  its  wings,  as  if  to  try  them,  raised 
itself  from  the  ground,  and  then  cried:  "  You 
have  released  me!  As  a  token  of  my  grati- 
tude take  the  ring  the  other  egg  contained ; 
it  is  a  wishing  ring.  Turn  it  on  your  finger, 
speak  your  wi-ih  aloud,  and  it  will  immediate- 
ly be  granted.  But  the  ring  has  only  one 
wish;  when  that  is  accomplished  it  will  lose 
all  power  and  become  no  more  than  any  other 
ring.  Therefore,  reflect  well  on  what  you 
wi.sli  for,  so  that  you  may  not  have  to  repent 
afterward." 

Having  so  spoken,  the  eagle  rose  high  into 
the  air,  swept  for  sometime  in  wide  circles 
over  tlie  farmer's  head,  and  then,  like  an 
arrow,  shot  swiftly  toward  the  east.  The 
farmer  took  the  ring,  put  it  on  his  finger, 
and  started  homeward  Toward  evening  he 
readied  the  town.  At  the  door  of  his  shop  a 
goldsmith  stood  who  had  many  valuable  rings 
for  sale.  The  farmer  showed  him  his  ring, 
and  asked  him  what  was  about  the  value  of  it. 

"  Mere  trumpery,"  answered  the  goldsmith. 

The  farmer  laughed  heartily,  telling  him 
it  was  a  wishing  ring,  and  of  more  value 
flian  all  the  rings  in  his  shop  put  together. 
Now  the  goldsmith  was  a  false,  designing 
man,  so  he  invited  the  farmer  to  stop  all 
night  at  his  hou.se,  saying :  "  It  must  bring 
me  good  luck  to  entertain  a  man  who  is  the 
possessor  of  such  a  precious  jewel,  so  pray 
remain  with  me."  He  accordingly  entertained 
him  well  with  plenty  of  wise  and  civil  words, 
but  when  he  went  to  sleep  at  night  he  drew 
his  ring  stealthily  from  his  finger,  and  put  on 
it  instead  a  common  ring  quite  like  it  in  ap- 
pearance He  woke  him  in  the  early  dawn, 
saying:  "You  have  so  far  to  go,  you  had 
better  start  early."  As  soon  as  the  farmer 
was  safe  on  his  journey  the  goldsmith  went 
into  his  room,  and  having  shut  the  shutters, 
that  no  one  might  see,  he  bolted  himself  in, 
and  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
turning  the  ring  on  his  finger,  exclaimed  : 

"  I  wish  to  have  a  hundred  thousand  silver 
crowns  immediately ! " 

Hardly  were  the  words  spoken  when  bright 
five  shilling  pieces  began  to  rain  down  from 
the  ceiling;  shining  silver  crowns  poured 
down  so  fast  and  hard  that  at  last  they  began 
to  beat  him  unmercifully  about  the  head  and 
shoulders  and  arms.  Calling  piteously  for 
help,  he  tried  to  msh  to  the  door,  but  before 
he  could  reach  it  and  unbolt  it,  he  fell  bleed- 
ing to  the  ground.  Still  the  rain  of  silver 
crowns  did  not  cease,  and  soon,  under  the 
weight  of  it,  the  flooring  gave  way,  and  the 
unfortunate  goldsmith  and  his  money  fell 
down  into  a  deep  cellar.  And  still  it  rained 
on,  till  the  hundred  thousand  silver  crowns 
were  completed,  and  then  the  goldsmith  lay 
dead  in  his  cellar,  with  the   mass  of  money 


upon  him.  Attracted  at  last  by  the  noise,  the 
neighbors  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  on  finding 
the  goldsmith  dead'^under  his  money,  ex- 
claimed :  "  It  really  is  a  great  misfortune 
when  blessings  rained  down  like  cudgels." 
Then  the  heirs  came  and  divided  the  spoil. 

Meantime  the  farmer  went  happily  home, 
and  showed  the  ring  to  his  wife. 

''  We  shall  now  never  want  for  anything,  dear 
wife,"Jie  said  :  ''  Our  fortune  is  made.  But 
we  must  consider  well  what  we  must  wish  for." 

Tiie  wife  bad  a  bright  idea  ready  at  hand. 

"  Let  us  wish  ourselves  some  more  land," 
said  she,  "  we  have  so  little.  There  is  just  a 
nice  strip  which  stretches  into  our  field.  ,.Let 
us  wish  for  that." 

"That  would  never  be  worth  while,"  re- 
plied the  husband,  "we  have  only  to  work 
well  for  a  year,  and  have  a  moderate  share 
of  good  luck,  and  we  can  buy  it  for  ourselves." 

And  the  man  and  his  wife  worked  hard  for 
a  whole  year,  and  the  harvest  had  never  been 
.so  plentiful  as  that  autumn,  so  they  were  not 
only  able  to  buy  the  strip  of  land,  but  had 
money  to  spare. 

"  You  see,"  said  the  husband,  "  the  land  is 
ours  and  the  wish  too." 

Then  the  good  woman  thought  it  would  be 
a  capital  thing  to  wish  themselves  a  cow  and 
a  horse. 

"  Wife,"  answered  the  husband,  again  clink- 
ing the  surplus  money  in  his  pocket,  "  it 
would  be  folly  to  sacrifice  our  wish  for  such 
a  trumpery  thing.  We  can  get  the  cow  and 
the  horse  without  that." 

And,  sure  enough,  in  another  year's  time, 
the  horse  and  cow  had  been  well  earned.  So 
the  man  rubbed  his  hands  cheerfully  and  said : 

"Another  year  has  passed  and  still  the 
wish  is  ours,  and  yet  we  have  all  we  want ; 
what  good  luck  we  have  !  " 

The  wife,  however,  began  to  be  very  impa- 
tient, and  tried  seriously  to  induce  her  hus- 
band to  wish  for  something. 

"  You  are  not  like  your  old  self,"  she  said 
crossly;  "  formerly  you  were  always  grumb- 
ling and  complaining,  and  wishing  for  all 
sorts  of  things,  and  now,  when  you  might 
have  whatever  you  want,  you  toil  and  work 
like  a  slave,  are  pleased  with  everything,  and 
yet  your  best  years  slip  by.  You  might  be  a 
king,  emperor,  duke,  a  great  rich  farmer,  with 
loads  of  money,  but  no— you  can't  make  up 
your  mind  what  to  choose." 

"  Pray,  do  cease  continually  worrying  and 
teasing  me,"  cried  the  farmer;  "we  are  both 
young,  and  life  is  long.  The  ring  contains 
but  one  wish,  and  that  must  not  be  squan- 
dered. Who  knows  what  may  happen  to  us 
when  we  might  really  need  the  ring  ?  Do  we 
want  anything  now  ?  Since  the  ring  has  been 
ours,  have  we  not  so  risen  in  the  world  that 
all  men  marvel  at  us.  So  do  be  sensible,  and 
amuse  yourself,  if  you  like,  by  thinking  what 
we  shall  wish  for." 
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And  so  the  matter  waa  allowed  to  rest  for 
the  present.     It  really  seemed  as   if  the  ring 
brought  blessings  on  tlie  honse,  for  the   barns 
and  tiie  granaries  grew  fuller  and  fuller  from 
year  to  year  ;  and  in  the  course  of  time  the 
poor  farmer  became  a  rich  and   prosperous 
one.     He  worked  all  day  with  his  men,  as  if 
the  wiiole  world  depended  upon  it,  but  in  the 
evening,   when  the  vesper  bell  sounded,    he 
•was  always  to  be  seen  silting,   contented,   and 
well  to  do,  at  his  threshold,  to  be  wished  "Good 
evening"  by  the  passers  by.     Now  and  then, 
when  they  were  quite  alone,  and  no  one  near 
to  hear,  the  woman  still  reminded  her  husband 
of  the  ring,  and  made   all  sorts  of  proposi- 
tions to  him.     He  always  answered  there  was 
time  enough  to  think  about  it,  and  that  the 
best  ideas  always  occurred  to  one  last.     So  she 
gradually  fell  into  the  way   of  mentioning   it 
less  often,  and  at  last  it  rarely  happened  that 
the  ring  was  ever  alluded  to  at  ail.  The  farmer, 
is  true,  turned  the  ring  on  his  finger  twenty 
times  a  day,  and  examined  it  closely,  but  took 
good  care  never  to  express  the  slightest  wish 
at  the  time.     And  so  thirty  and   forty  years 
went  by,  and  the  farmer  and  his  wife  grew  old, 
and  their  hair  snow  white,  and  still  the  wish 
remained  unspoken.     At  last  it  pleased  God 
to  show  them  a  great  mercy,   and  He  took 
them  to   Himself  both  in   one    night.     Chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  stood  weeping  around 
the  coffin,  and  as  one  of  them  tried   to  with- 
draw the  ring  from  the  dead  man's  finger,  his 
eldest  son  said  :   "  Let  our  father  take  his  ring 
to  the  grave.     There  was  some  mystery  about 
it.     Probably  it  was  some  love  token,  for  our 
mother  often  looked  at  the  ring  too  ;  perhaps 
she  gave    it   to    him    when    they    were    both 
young." 

So  the  old  farmer  was  buried  with  the  ring 
which  should  have  been  a  wishing  ring,  but 
was  not  one,  and  yet  had  brought  as  much 
good  luck  to  the  house  as  man  could  desire. 
For  it' is  strange,  as  regards  the  true  and  the 
false,  not  a  had  thing  can  be  turned  to  better 
account  in  good  hands  than  a  good  thing  in 
bad. — Good  Words  for  the  Young. 


Rural  Hygiene. 


RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES. 

I  think  that  if  the  rights  and  duties  which 
laws  create  are  to  be  generally  advantageous, 
they  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  situation  of 
the  persons  who  enjoy,  or  are  .subject  to  tiiem. 
They  ought  to  recognize  both  substantial 
equality  and  substantial  inequality,  and  they 
should  from  time  to  time  he  so  moulded  and 
altered  as  always  to  represent  fairly  well  the 
existing  state  of  society.  Government,  in  a 
word,  ought  to  fit  society  as  a  man's  clothes 
fit  him.  To  establish  by  law  rigiits  and  du- 
ties which  assume  that  people  are  eciu.il  when 
they  are  not,  is  like  trying  to  make  clumsy 
feet  look  handsome  by  the  help  of  tight  boots. 
[_PopxUar  Science  Monthly. 


HOW  AND  WHAT  TO  EAT. 

The  agricultural  editor  of  the  Mobile  Week- 
ly Register,  in  reply  to  a  correspondent,  puts 
some  of  the  principles  of  hygiene,  as  they 
relate  to  diet,  into  the  form  of  rules,  as 
follows  : 

First.  We  should  eat  plain,  simple  food. 
Rich  food  is  injurious,  whether  people  feel 
any  particular  harm  from  it  or  not.  Sour 
heavy  bread,  rich  pastry,  rich  gravies  and 
condiments,  spices,  sharp  savory  dishes,  as 
mustard,  pepper,  horse-radish,  etc.,*  lard, 
tallow,  the  fat  of  animals  and  oil — are  to  be 
avoided.  Plain  meats,  vegetables,  breads  and 
fruits  should  constitute  our  entire  food.  To 
disregard  this  rule  is,  to  begin  to  die  M'hile 
we  try  to  live. 

Second. — Eat  at  regular  times.  Eating 
now  and  then,  without  regard  to  time,  nib- 
bling a  little  now  and  a  little  then  between 
meals,  or  whenever  opportunity  offer-s,  is  not 
the  way.  It  is  a  perpetu.al  wear  and  tear  on 
the  stomach.  The  stomach  wants  rest  and 
must  have  it,  or  it  will  fail.  When  it  dis- 
poses of  a  good  meal,  it  has  done  a  good 
work  and  wants  to  rest  awhile.  It  takes  from 
three  to  five  hours  for  this  work.  An  hour's 
rest  ought  to  be  given  it.  Hence,  once  in  six 
hours  is  often  enough  to  eat.  Three  meals  a 
day  is  enough  for  summer  days ;  two  for 
winter. 

Third. — Masticate  food  well ;  there  is  some- 
thing in  chewing — teeth  were  given  for  use. 
They  are  grinders,  natural  mill-stones,  from 
which  the  food  should  go  well  masticated 
Men  are  not  birds  ;  they  have  no  gizzards 
within  them  for  pulverizing  purposes.  They 
must  grind  or  suffer.  Never  swallow  till  all 
is  converted  into  its  proper  consistency  for 
the  stomach.  Never  bolt  food.  Chew  it 
well,  is  the  law.  Suffer  if  you  do  not,  is  the 
penalty. 

Fourth. — Eat  .slowly.  This  is  a  fast  age, 
we  must  admit,  but  eating  is  one  of  the  things 
that  we  can't  im{)rove  on  readily.  Machinery 
won't  do  it  for  us  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned.  The  good  old  way,  supposed  to 
have  been  started  bv  Adam,  is  still  all  we  re- 
quire. "  Man  hath  sought  out  many  inven- 
tions, but  none  that  help  jhe  matter  of  eat- 
ing." So,  work  on  the  T))d  w.ay,  and  eat 
slowly.  Take  more  than  five  minutes  for  a 
full  meal;  half  an  hour  is  little  time  enough. 

Fifth. — Eat  just  enough  and  no  more,    "rhe 


*  In  roj^ani  to  .spices  and  "sharp  savory  di.shes," 
we  (loniiir,  admittinij,  however,  that  tliere  exi.'<t,s 
much  abuse  in  thi^ir  use,  especially  as  regards  pop- 
uei'.  Wo  lliink  there  aro  natural  indications  poiot- 
inp  to  their  nse  in  stmill  ijiiaiUities,  as  articles  of 
diet,  both  fur  inon  and  animals. 
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stomach  was  never  designed  for  use  as  a  pan- 
try in  which  to  store  away  one's  extra  supply 
of  provisions.  An  overloaded  horse  soon 
falls ;  so  with  an  over-burdened  stomach. 
Over-eating  breeds  disease,  famine,  vice,  and 
misery.  Appetite  is  not  the  proper  judge  of 
quantity  ;  appetite  has  to  do  with  (iavor,  not 
quantity  or  quality.  The  kind  and  quantity 
of  food  are  to  be  determined  by  judgment. 
Men  generally  over-eat.  Observe  the  rule: 
eat  onlv  enough. 


P 
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OMESTIC  tCONOMY. 


HEALTH  OF  FARMERS. 

Agriculture  should  be  the  most  ennobling 
of  all  vocations.  It  would  be  if  farmers  cul- 
tivated the  earth  as  teachers  develop  the  head, 
a,ud  preachers  educate  the  heart.  Teachers 
and  preachers  aim  to  train  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  to  truth  and  love,  utility  and  happi- 
ness. Farmers  should  train  the  earth  to  pro- 
duce such  crops  and  fruits,  and  such  only, 
as  are  conducive  to  the  best  healtli  and  high- 
est welfare  of  human  beings.  Then  would 
their  calling  be  transformed  from  one  of  de- 
grading drudgery  and  interminable  toil  to 
one  of  refinement  and  luxury.  The  germi- 
nating seeds,  the  waving  grains,  the  luscious 
fruits,  so  suggestive  of  the  source  of  all  life 
and  blessing,  and  the  harvest  season,  so  typi- 
cal of  a  resurrection  and  immortality,  ought 
to  make  the  life  of  an  agriculturist  a  con- 
tinual pastime.  And  this  would  be  the  farm- 
ers life,  if  farming  was  managed  as  it  should 
be. 

Farmers  liave  unequalled  natural  advan- 
tages for  health,  strength  and  longevity.  The 
statistics  of  disease  and  the  tables  of  mor- 
tality, liowever,  are  against  them-  This  is 
not  due  to  their  vocation,  but  to  their  misuses 
of  it.  No  class,  as  a  whole,  is  probably  so 
utterly  reckless  of  health  conditions.  So  far 
as  our  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  farm- 
ers is  concerned — and  it  has  been  extensive — 
it  compels  the  conclusion,  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
dietetic  liabits  of  farmers  are  worse  than 
those  of  any  other  class,  who  have  the  means 
of  choosing  for  themselves. 

[^Science  of  Health. 


LET  US  HAVE  LIGHT. 
The  American  Builder  says  :  Do  not  arrange 
your  house  so  as  to  violate  God's  first  com- 
mandment. Give  it  many  windows,  and  then, 
O,  liousewife,  keep  your  blinds  open  during 
the  day  and  your  curtains  drawn  aside.  If 
you  let  the  sun  in  freely  it  may  "fade  the 
carpets,"  but  if  you  do  not  it  will  be  sure  to 
cause  ill  health  to  the  mothers  and  the  chil- 
dren. The  sun  is  a  good  physician.  He  has 
never  had  the  due  credit  for  his  curative 
qualities — for  the  bright  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks 
that  comes  from  his  healing  bath.  A  dark 
room  is  an  enemy  of  good  health,  good  tem- 
per, and  good  morals. 


GREEN  PEAS  AND  POTATOES. 

Green  Peas- — Green  peas  should  be  sent  to 
table  green,  for  no  dish  is  less  tempting  than 
peas  when  they  wear  a  yellowish  aspect.  They 
should  not  be  too  old,  but  the  pods  must  be 
green  and  crispy,  and  as  short  a  time  as  pos- 
sible sliould  be  sufl'ered  to  elapse  between 
their  shelling  and  cooking. 

They  should  be  as  nearly  of  a  size  as  a  dis- 
criminating eye  can  gather  them  ;  and  should 
be  carefully  shelled,  so  that  no  water  need  be 
poured  over  them.  Turn  into  the  saucepan 
while  the  water,  which  has  been  slightly 
salted,  is  boiling  hard  ;  leave  it  uncovered, 
and  boil  swiftly  lor  not  over  twenty  minutes, 
if  they  are  as  young  and  tender  as  peas 
should  be.  Drain  through  a  colander  ;  turn 
into  the  disli  made  hot  beforehand,  and  put 
a  slice  of  butter  into  the  centre  of  them. 
When  it  has  melted,  stir  it  in  and  serve  as 
hot  as  possible.  ^ 

Stewed  Pens. — Take  one  quart  of  tender, 
freshly-shelled  peas,  and  put  them  into  a 
stew-pan  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  batter, 
a  small  sprig  of  mint,  an  onion  cut  into  quar- 
ters, two  tablespoonfuls  of  meat  stock  or 
grav}',  one  teaspoonful  of  white  sugar,  and  a 
pinch  of  salt;  stew  gently  until  tender,  take 
out  the  mint  and  the  onion,  add  a  little  more 
butter  if  needful,  and  serve  smoking  hot. 

To  Boil  New  Potatoes. — The  sooner  new 
potatoes  are  cooked  after  being  dug,  the  more 
])alatable  they  are.  Clean  off  all  the  loose 
skin  with  a  coarse  towel  and  cold  water ; 
when  rubbed  clean,  put  into  scalding  water, 
and  boil  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  ac- 
cording to  size ;  new  potatoes  are  usually 
cooked  too  long.  Turn  off  all  the  water ; 
sprinkle  a  little  salt  on  them,  and  shake  the 
kettle  with  both  hands  over  tlie  handle.  This 
makes  them  look  very  floury.  Serve  with 
butter  and  salt. 


A  HEALTHFUL  BREAKFAST. 

The  icras  qf  X''/e  gives  the  following:  For 
a  private  family,  first,  a  saucer  of  oatmeal 
pudding,  with  creamy  milk  (sugar  or  maple 
syrup  if  desired)  and  light,  warm  corn  gems 
is  set  before  us.  This  answers  the  same  pur- 
pose, healthwise  and  otherwise,  as  soups  at 
our  ordinary  dinners;  and  though  in  some 
families,  where  the  warm  part  of  the  break- 
fast is  put  on  the  table  first  it  may  not  be  de- 
sirable to  leave  it  cooling  while  eating  a  first 
course,  yet  it  is  considered  better  to  give  the 
stomach  this  preparation  before  beginning  the 
harder,  dryer  part  of  a  meal.  So  next,  if 
convenient  to  the  housekseper,  we  will  be 
served  with  warm  mashed  potatos,  milk  toast 
and  nicely  prepared  Lima  beans,  with  a  con- 
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tinuation  of  the  corn  gems.  This  may  sound 
scanty,  but  we  are  sure  from  experience  that 
such 'a  breakfast  makes  up  richly,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality  for  what  it  lacks  in 
varietv,  and  gives  better  satisfaction  than  a 
table  'loaded  with  so  many  different  kinds 
of  breads,  puddings,  and  sauces,  that_  the 
partaker  must  either  go  through  an  ofttimes 
perplexing  process  of  selection,  or  fall  a  weak 
victim  to  the  effects  of  taking  as  many  kinds 
as  are  offered  him. 


HOW  TO  COOK  ASPARAGUS. 

Wa-;h  clean,  but  do  not  leave  it  in  the  water. 
Cut  off  all  of  the  white  ends  that  are  woody 
and  tough,  and  when  ready  to  boil  tie  up  the 
stalks  in  a  neat  bunch,  lay  them  in  the  sauce- 
pan, and  sprinkle  over  as  much  salt  as  is 
needed  to  season,  then  just  cover  the  bunch, 
or  bundles,  with  boiling  water.  Cook  twenty 
minutes  When  done,  take  the  asparagus 
out,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  off  any  part 
that  has  not  cooked  tender  and  throw  away. 
Then  cut  the  stalks  up  into  pieces  half  an 
inch  long,  and  put  it  back  into  the  saucepan 
with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  to  one  good- 
sized  bunch,  a  little  pepper,  one  cup  of  good 
cream,  and  enough  finely  rolled  bread  crumbs 
to  thicken  it  a  little,  say  two  tablespoonfuls, 
only  even  full.  If  there  is  enough  water  left 
after  boiling  to  make  the  dish  too  liquid, 
pour  off  part  of  it  before  returning  the  aspar- 
agus, cream,  and  bread  crumbs  to  the  sauce- 
pan. Let  it  all  boil  up  for  two  or  three  min- 
utes, then  dish  and  send  to  the  table  hot. 


CUSTARDS. 

1.  White  Custard. — Take  the  whites  of 
eight  eggs,  five  tablespoons  of  white  sugar, 
one  pint  of  milk,  and  one  pint  of  cream- 
Boil  the  milk  and  cream  together,  stir  the 
sugar  gently  in  the  eggs;  do  not  beat  them  or 
let  them  froth.  Add  the  milk  and  cream 
slowly  to  the  eggs  and  sugar,  flavor  it  with 
lemon  or  vanilla  extract,  then  pour  it  in  cups, 
put  the  cups  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water,  and 
set  the  pan  in  a  cool  oven.  Add  fire  to  it 
and  bake  them  a  light  brown.  Twenty  min- 
utes ought  to  be  long  enough  to  cook  them 
right.  This  is  very  delicious  and  delicate  for 
the  sick. 

2.  Delicious  Custard. — Separate  the 
whites  from  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  beat  the 
yolks,  add  milk  and  sugar  in  the  usual  way, 
flavor  with  lemon,  and  bake.  When  cool, 
pour  in  the  dish  for  the  table,  (standard  glass 
or  China  dish  is  pretty  )  Beat  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  then  add  thereto»a 
little  powdered  white  sugar  and  a  few  drops 
of  lemon  extract;  beat  a  little  more;  spread 
this  evenly  over  the  custard.  Place  large 
rai.sins  or  bits  of  jelly  at  intervals  on  the  top. 
If  raisins  are  used  for  trimmings,  it  is  appro- 


priate to  add  a  few  to  the  baked  portion  of 
the  custard. 

3.  ■  Gelatine  Custard- — One  quart  of 
milk,  one-half  box  of  gelatine,  two-thirds 
cup  of  sugar,  and  three  eggs.  Soak  the  gela- 
tiue  in  a  little  water  for  half  an  hour.  Beat 
the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  and  add  to  the  milk 
with  the  sugar  and  a  little  salt.  Let  it  come 
to  a  boil,  and  pour  hot  upon  the  gelatine, 
then  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggj  to  a  stiff 
froth  and  add  to  the  other,  when  nearly  cool, 
beating  brisky  together.  Flavor  with  almond. 
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SCIENTIFIC  NOTES. 


The  Vitality  of  Seeds. 

In  corroboration  of  the  fact  that  seeds  will 
retain  their  vitality  for  an  indefinite  period, 
when  imbedded  deep  in  the  earth,  Professor 
von  Heldreich,  of  Athens,  Greece,  states  that 
on  the  removal  of  the  mass  of  slag  accumu- 
lated in  working  the  Laurium  silver  mines, 
some  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  a  quantity  of 
a  species  of  glaucium,  or  horn-poppy,  has 
made  its  appearance ;  and,  what  is  remarkable, 
it  proves  to  be  a  new  and  undescribed  species, 
to  which  the  name  Glaucium  serpieri  has  been 
given.  Professor  Niven,  of  the  Hull  Botanic 
Garden,  England,  in  further  corroboration  of 
the  same  fact,  mentions  several  instances  of 
extraordinary  vitality  of  seeds,  from  his  own 
observation,  and  remarks  that,  "  doubtless, 
the  absence  of  air,  an  equable  and  unvarying 
condition  as  regards  moisture  and  tempera- 
ture, and,  above  all,  the  complete  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  physical  influence  of  the  sunlight, 
constitute  the  means  by  which  Nature  exer- 
cises a  preservative  power  in  seeds  as  astound- 
ing as  it  is  interesting." 

To  the  above  may  be  added  the  fact,  so  well 
known  to  the  farmers  of  Monmouth  County, 
N.  J.,  that  the  green-sand  marl  sown  upon 
lands  almost  sterile  ''  brings  in  white  clover" 
[Trifolium  repens)  where  it  was  not  known 
before. 

The  Rape  and  the  ThiMle. 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  Land  and 
Water,  publishes  apiece  of  information  which 
we  may  characterize  as  "important  if  true;" 
but  we  fear  it  m.iy  prove  a  piece  of  scientific 
romance.     ''  Whoever  knew,"    says  he,    "  of 
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two  plants  being  so  inimical  to  one  another  as 
one  to  kill  the  other  by  a  mere  touch  ?  This, 
however,  seems  to  be  the  case  when  rape 
grows  near  the  thistle.  If  a  field  is  infested 
by  thistles,  give  it  a  turn  of  rapeseed,  and 
this  plant  will  altogether  starve,  suffocate* 
and  chill  the  thistle  out  of  existence.  A  trial 
was  being  made  with  different  varieties  of 
rapeseed  in  square  plots,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  whole  ground  was  full  of  thistles, 
.  and  nobody  believed  in  the  rape  having  a  fair 
run.  But  it  had,  and  as  it  grew  the  thistle 
vanished,  faded,  turned  gray,  and  dried  up  as 
soon  as  the  rape-leaves  began  to  touch  it. 
Other  trials  were  then  made  in  flower-pots 
and  garden-beds,  and  the  thistle  always  had 
to  give  in,  and  was  altogether  annihilated, 
whether  old  and  fully  developed,  or  young 
and  tender. 

The  Azalia  as  a  Fly-  Catcher. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Baily,  in  the  American  Natural- 
ist, brings  into  the  list  of  insectivorous  plants, 
the  sweet  swamp  Azalia,  {Azalea  viscosa. )  Pie 
says  :  "I  have  been  amusing  myself,  if  any 
such  apparently  cruel  occupation  can  be  con- 
sidered entertaining,  in  watching  the  capture 
of  flies  by  the  azaleas.  When  I  first  brought 
the  flowers  home,  many  small  insects,  as 
winged  ants,  were  entrapped  amidst  the  hairs. 
These  have  remained  alive  several  days,  still 
vainly  struggling  for  freedom.  As  the  house- 
flies  are  abundant  in  my  room,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  I  might  extirpate  the  pests,  and  at 
the  same  time  learn  something  of  the  process 
of  insect-catching.  I  exposed  a  number  of 
buds  and  fully  opened  blossoms  on  a  sunny 
window-sill  thronged  with  flies.  It  was  not 
many  minutes  before  I  had  several  captures. 
A  mere  touch  of  a  fly's  leg  to  the  glutinous 
hairs  was  sufficient  for  his  detention.  A  strug- 
gle  only  made  matters  worse,  as  other  legs  were 
by  this  means  brought  in  contact  with  the 
glands.  These  emit  long  glairy  threads 
which  fasten  to  the  hairs  of  the  fly's  legs." 
Effects  of  Ammonia  Fumes  on  Flowers. 
Prof.  Gabba,  who  has  been  investigating 
the  efiects  of  ammonia  fumes  on  the  color  of 
flowers,  says,  that  it  is  well  known  that  the 
smoke  of  tobacco  will,  when  applied  in  suffi- 
cient quantity,  change  the  tint  of  flowers  ;  but 
Prof.  Gabba  experiments  by  pouring  a  little 


ammonia  liquor  into  a  saucer  and  inverting  a 
funnel  over  it.  Placing  the  flowers  in  the  tube 
of  the  latter,  he  finds  that  blue,  violet  and 
purple-colored  blossoms  become  of  a  fine 
green  ;  carmine  and  crimson  become  black  ; 
white,  yellow;  while  particolored  flowers, 
such  as  red  and  white  are  changed  to  green 
and  yellow.  If  the  flowers  are  immersed  in 
water,  the  natural  color  will  return  in  a  few 
hours.  Prof.  Gabba  also  found  that  asters 
acquire  a  pleasing  odor  when  submitted  to 
the  fumes  of  ammonia. 

Co-relation  of  Insects  and  Flowers. 
The  mode  of  fertilization  of  the  closed 
Gentian,  the  flowers  of  which  never  open,  has 
long  puzzled  botanists.  The  corolla  is  twist- 
ed up  so  as  to  leave  no  opening  at  the  top. 
The  flowers  are  all  nearly  erect,  with  two 
stigmas  considerably  above  the  five  anthers. 
An  English  observer  has  seen  humble-bees 
entering  these  flowers ;  they  pry  or  untwist 
the  opening  with  their  mouth-organs  and 
legs,  and  then  pop  into  the  barrel-shaped 
cavity,  ^hich  they  just  fill. 


MAGAZINES  AND  PAPERS. 
There  is  fun  enough  in  the  May  number  of 
St.  Nicholas  to  keep  the  children  laughing  till 
the  next  number  comes  out — if  children  are 
as  jolly  as  we  take  them  to  be.  First  of  all 
is  Rose  Terry's  poem  of  "  Poll  Tadpole,' 
which  has  a  very  seasonable  flavor  at  this 
time  of  the  metamorphosis  of  everything  in 
general  and  of  tadpoles  in  particular.  Al- 
most any  one  would  laugh  at  the  picture  of 
"  Poll,"  taken  as  he  was  lying  at  ease  in  his 
puddle,  not  dreaming  that  he  would  soon  be- 
come a  "  discontinued  baby-frog."  But  St. 
Nicholas  knows  how  to  be  serious  too  ;  and  no 
girls'  story  could  be  sweeter  than  Susan 
Coolidge's  delightful  May-day  narrative  of 
''Queen  Blossom,"  with  its  beautiful  illustra- 
tion by  Fredericks.  Scribner  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  $3  a  year. 

The  May  number  of  Scribner's  Monthly 
has  several  noteworthy  articles,  and  promi- 
nent among  them  are:  "The  Baltimore  Bona- 
partes,"  with  portraits,  and  Colonel  Waring's 
"Farmer's  Vacation,"  also  illustrated.  We 
should  like  to  quote  largely  from  botli  these 
articles   if  we   had   room.     Colonel   Waring 
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finds  mnch  in  Holland  to  attract  attention 
and  excite  interest,  and  he  makes  his  readers 
equally  attentive  and  interested.  Scribner  & 
Co.,  publishers.  New  York;  83,20  a  year. 

Oliver  Optic's  Magazine  for  M:»y  continues 
the  "Ocean  Born,  or  the  Cruise  of  the  Clubs  " 
in  w'.iich  we  dine  with  the  Clubs  and  get  in- 
terested in  their  sports.  "  Aunt  Betsey's 
Treasure,"  "  Wolf  Run,''  California  Bob," 
and  other  stories  follow,  after  which  comes 
the  "A.  C.  Club"  with  numerous  illustra- 
tions and  easy  directions  for  drawing,  and 
other  good  things.  The  ''  Pigeon  Hole  Pa- 
pers," Editorial  Department,  "Letter  Bag," 
and  "Head  Work"  are  stuffed  with  good 
things.  There  is  an  appropriate  "  Decora- 
tion Hymn,"  by  J.  H.  Tenuy  and  S.imuel 
Burnhara,  and  altogether,  this  number  is  well 
worth  tlie  price  at  which  it  can  be  obtained  at 
the  news  depots,  25  cents.     $3.00  per  year. 

Lee  <&  Sliepherd,  Publisher.s,  Boston. 

The  Eclectic  Magazine,  for  May,  has  for  its 
Frontispiece  a  fine  portrait  of  that  gallant 
soldier,  polished  gentleman,  and  accomplished 
scholar,  George  Washington  Custis  Lee, 
President  of  Washington  Lee  University — a 
picture  worth,  by  itself,  a  year's  subscription. 
The  literary  contents  are  also  unusually  at- 
tractive, which  is  saying  much  for  a  maga- 
zine which  is  always  so  well  filled.  E.  R. 
Pelton,  168  Fulton  street,  New  York;  $5  a 
year. 

The  American  Engineer,  a  very  excellent 
paper,  devoted  to  the  mechanic  arts,  and  pub- 
lished in  Baltimore,  has  been  enlarged  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  pages,  and  is  showing  otiier 
signs  of  substantial  prosperity.  Send  to  G. 
H.  &  W.  T.  Howard,  publishers,  for  a  copy. 


BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Brotlier  O.  H.  Kelley,  Worthy  vSecretary  of 
the  National  Grange,  has  nearly  ready  for 
pre.ss,  and  will  soon  publish,  a  History  of  the 
Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  illustrated 
with  portraits  of  some  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Order.  It  will  be  looked  for  with 
great  interest,  and  coming  froni  one  who  was 
at  the  beginning,  and  who  has  all  the  docu- 
ments in  iiis  posse.ssion,  it  should  be  full  and 
trustworthy. 


We  are  indebted  to  E.  W.  Buswell,  Cor- 
responding Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  for  the  "Transactions" 
of  that  body  for  the  year  187-4.  We  read 
the.se  records  with  interest,  and  with  deep 
regret  that  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind  to 
offer  in  return,  though  we  have  immense  nat- 
ural advantages  over  Ma.ssachusetts  for  grow- 
ing both  fruits  and  flowers. 

"  Our  Currency  ;  What  It  is,  and  What  It 
Should  Be."  By  John  G.  Drew.  Sixths 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Henry  L. 
Hinton  &  Co  ,  Broadway,  New  York.  We 
know  nothing  about  such  matters,  but  Mr. 
Drew's  views  are  those  of  a  good  many  sound 
financial  men,  and  are  at  least  worthy  ot 
thoughtful  consideration.  The  fact  that  the 
work  sells,  shows  the  interest  felt  in  the  sub- 
ject. 

Geo.  William  Jones,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has 
in  press  a  "  Manual  of  Jurisprudence  and 
Co-operation  of  the  Patrons  of  Plusbandry," 
by  Worthy  Master  Smedley,  of  the  Iowa  State 
Grange.  Bro.  Smedley  is  eminently  qualified 
to  write  such  a  work,  and,  we  doubt  not,  it 
will  meet  a  long  felt  want  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner.  It  will  contain  over  two 
hundred  pages.     Price,  $1.25  by  mail. 

"  Address  of  Hon.  Marshal  P.  Wilder,  and 
the  other  Proceedings  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical 
Society,  January  6,  1875."  % 

"  Germantown  Nurseries,"  Thomas  Mee- 
han.  "  Wholesale  Price  List,"  and  "Retail 
Price  List,"  Germantown,  Pa.     Sent  free. 

"Garden  Flower  and  Field  Seeds  and 
Grains."  R,  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  189  and  I'Jl 
Water  street,  ^^ivi  York.     Sent  free. 

"  Descriptive  Seed  Catalogue,  for  1875." 
William  Rennie,  Toronto,  Ont. ,  Canada. 


A  charitable  organization  called  "  The  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Aged  "  has  been  formed  among 
the  fashionable  ladies  of  the  West  Side  in 
Ciiicago,  whose  object  is  to  secure  seats  in 
crowded  cars  for  deserving  old  men  and 
women.  When  the  aged  object  of  charity  en- 
ters and  no  one  rises,  the  Little  Sister  yields 
him  or  her  her  seat  with  an  effusive  smile. 
Tiiis  plan  is  demnrali/.ing  even  the  selfish 
men  wiio  pretend  to  be  asleep. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Georgia  State 
Agricultural  Society,  held  in  Thomasville,  Ga.,  Febru- 
ary 23,  24,  and  25,  1875. 


The  readers  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  have,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  been 
directed  to  the  admirable  papers  issued  semi-annually  by  the  Georgia  State  Agricul- 
tural Society.  The  proceedings  of  the  Thomasville  Convention,  just  issued,  fill 
up  a  pamphlet  of  two  hundred  and  eight  pages.  This  pamphlet  is  richer  in 
instructive  matter  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  In  agriculture,  unfortunately, 
science  and  practice  have  been  too  often  dissevered,  if  not  antagonistic.  It  is  at 
once  pleasant,  hopeful,  and  instructive,  to  see,  in  these  semi-annual  Georgia  Con- 
ventions, the  practical  farmer  and  the  man  of  science  respectfully  listening  to 
each  other,  and  each  receiving  valuable  information  from  the  other.  It  was  not 
the  good  fortune  of  the  writer  to  be  present  at  this  Convention,  but  its  character 
may  be  learned  from  the  opinion  of  Professor  H.  E.  Colton,  formerly  Agricultural 
Editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  in  regard  to  it.  This  gentleman  says  :  "  I  have 
never  attended  any  Agricultural  Convention,  Farmers'  Club,  or  Agricultural 
Society,  North.  South,  East,  or  West,  not  even  at  the  meeting  of  the  famed  New 
England  Agricultural  Society,  which  I  attended  when  assembled  within  twenty 
miles  of  Boston,  where  there  was  as  large  and  intelligent  a  body,  and  an  audience 
so  attentive,  even  to  the  dryest  details  of  a  scientific  essay — I  never  attended  an 
assemblage  in  which  more  valuable  scientific  information  was  communicated.'' 
This  is  high  praise  from  a  gentleman  who  is  probably  as  familiar  with  agricultural 
assemblages  in  all  parts  of  this  country  as  any  man  in  it. 

An  examination  of  the  published  proceedings  of  this  body  fully  sustains  Pro- 
fessor Colton's  estimate  of  it. 

The  leading  paper  of  this  pamphlet  is  the  Essay  of  Professor  Pendleton,  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  at  Athens.  This  is  a  paper  of  marked  and,  in  most 
respects,  of  useful  ability. 
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A  passage  in  the  preliminary  remarks  of  Professor  Pendleton  requires  respectful 
but  unqualified  dissent.     The  passage  referred  to  is  as  follows,  (page  20) : 

"  The  Agricultural  College  was  not  established  for  young  men  to  go  to  and 
labor  in  the  field.  It  was  not  intended  to  teach  practical  agriculture.  This  can  be 
better  learned  at  home,  without  the  expense  of  attending  the  Agricultural  College." 

There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  as  to  the  Professor's  meaning.  On  page  21, 
Professor  Pendleton  asks,  what,  theu,  are  the  objects  of  the  experimental  farm  ? 
Not  as  some  suppose  to  teach  practical  agriculture,  (this  could  be  better  learned 
at  home.) 

There  is  a  great  difl[erence  between  an  Agricultural  College  and  an  Experimental 
Farm.  The  latter  certainly  is  not  designed  to  teach  practical  agriculture.  The 
Agricultural  College,  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  is  designed  to  teach  both  the 
theory  and  practice  of  agriculture.  As  practical  agriculture  is  not  taught  in  the 
Agricultural  College  of  Georgia,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Professor's  remark 
covered  both  the  College  and  the  Experimental  Farm. 

In  the  National  Agricultural  Congress,  which  was  held  in  Atlanta,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Arkansas  took  the  ground  that  Agricultural 
Colleges  were  designed  to  teach  the  art,  and  not  the  practice  of  agriculture.  This 
seems  to  be  the  prevalent  view  among  those  who  have  the  charge  of  our  Agricul- 
tural Colleges  generally.  The  exclusion  of  manual  labor  in  these  colleges  has  led 
to  two  well  defined  results.  1st.  A  general  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  farmers 
with  them.  In  fact  the  agricultural  press  generally  has  not  hesitated  to  express  a 
conviction  that  they  are  failures.  2d.  But  a  small  proportion  of  the  graduates  of 
these  institutions  become  farmers. 

Such  noble  institutions  as  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  are  exceptions. 

If  the  writer  had  a  sou  or  ward,  whom  he  designed  to  be  a  farmer,  he  certainly 
would  not  send  him  to  an  Agricultural  College  in  which  the  pupils  did  not  labor 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  time.  He  would  as  soon  send  his  son  or  ward  to  be  taught 
mathematics  to  a  teacher  who  taught  arithmetic  without  requiring  the  pupil  to 
work  out  sums  ou  the  slate,  or  the  higher  mathematics  without  requiring  the  pupil 
himself  to  work  out  problems  on  the  black  board,  or  music  without  requiring  the 
pupil  to  practice  under  his  eye  and  ear. 

"When  a  youth  reduces  a  principle  to  practice  under  intelligent  direction,  he 
remembers  it — if  he  simply  hears  and  repeats  it,  he  is  apt  to  forget  it. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  a  young  man  to  learn  intelligent  practical  agriculture  at 
home.  If  the  parent  be  a  skilful  practical  farmer,  he  shrinks  from  putting  his 
son  into  the  field  with  negroes,  or  hireling  white  men.  There  are  many  profes- 
sional persons  and  men  in  trade  who  wish  to  make  farmers  of  their  sous.  They 
cannot  teach  them.  They  wish  them  to  be  able  to  plough,  mow,  reap,  repair  a 
plough,  or  wagon,  graft,  know  something  of  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  and 
the  remedies — in  short,  from  practical  work,  to  be  able  to  superintend  intelligently 
the  wJiole  work  of  the  farm,  as  well  as  to  uuderstaud  the  theory  of  agriculture. 
He  is  terribly  disappointed  wheu  his  boy  comes  home,  and  shows  that  he  knows 
no  more  of  farming  thau  the  theory  which  he  could  have  made  him  recite  from 
an  agricultural  text  book. 
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It  is  to  be  feared  that,  from  these  and  similar  causes,  Agricultural  Colleges 
are  generally  fiilling  into  disrepute.  That  the  system  pursued  in  them  is  an  im- 
provement on  the  old  Greek  and  Latin  system  is  very  clear,  inasmuch  as  we  get 
better  civil  engineers,  miners,  &c.,  but  do  not  get  that  for  which  they  were  designed 
— better  farmers. 

With  this  dissent  from  the  preliminary  remarks  of  Professor  Pendleton,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  express  an  appreciation  of  the  great  value  of  his  essay.  Whether  it 
will  be  useful  to  his  pupils  may  be  doubted,  but  that  it  will  be  useful  to  matured, 
educated,  thinking  farmers  throughout  the  South  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  all  that 
we  could  desire  from  an  experimental  station. 

The  experiments  cover  the  production  of  cotton,  corn,  and  oats.  No  experi- 
ments with  the  artificial  grasses.  The  whole  subject  of  artificial  fertilizers,  green 
manures,  etc.     No  farmer  can  read  this  Essay  without  material  benefit. 

The  Essay  of  Professor  White,  also  of  the  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  gives 
the  results  of  numerous  experiments  of  agricultural  interest.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  portion  of  these  experiments  was  made  to  determine  the  question, 
whether  phosphate  of  lime  can  be  reduced  to  a  soluble  state  by  the  farmer  without 
the  use  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  materials  used  by  Professor  White  were  garden 
soil,  cotton  seed,  and  phosphate  in  the  shape  of  an  almost  impalpable  powder. 
The  compost  remained  untouched  for  eight  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it 
was  found  that  about  one-third  of  the  insoluble  phosj^hate  had  become  soluble 
The  results  will  be  of  little  interest  to  farmers  generally  until  they  can  obtain  the 
pliosphate  in  this  state  of  powder.  It  is  hoped  that  this  experiment  will  be  con- 
tinued in  a  more  practical  shape. 

It  has  been  generally  understood  that  bone  could  be  reduced  to  an  useful  agri- 
cultural condition  by  the  use  of  either  ashes  or  barnyard  manure,  and  that  in  this 
way  the  farmer  might  manufacture  his  own  soluble  phosphate.  Knowing  that  Dr. 
Robert  Battay,  formerly  of  Rome,  now  of  Atlanta,  who  is  a  thorough  chemist, 
had  experimented  very  fully  with  the  different  ways  of  reducing  bones  without 
sulphuric  acid,  his  opinion  was  asked  in  regard  to  them.  His  reply,  in  substance, 
was  that  he  had  been  entirely  successful  in  reducing  bones  to  powder  by  both  ashes 
and  stable  manure,  but  that  when  reduced  they  were  comparatively  valueless,  as 
the  phosphoric  acid  was  still  insoluble,  and  that,  therefore,  he  had  reluctantly 
abandoned  the  experiment.  The  subject  is  important,  but  is  still  unsettled.  That 
nature  has  some  way  of  converting  bones  into  plant-food  is  evident.  How  is  it 
that  a  grape-vine  will  eat  up  a  whole  bone  in  a  short  time  ?  What  is  the  acid 
acting  so  powerfully  in  this  case  ? 

Professor  White's  remarks  on  the  commercial  value  of  fertilizers,  and  the 
method  of  determining  their  agricultural  value,  will  be  read  with  interest  and 
profit. 

The  discussion  by  Professor  Brown,  of  the  Agricultural  College,  on  the  influ- 
ences of  the  moon,  was  rather  curious  than  instructive. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Jones,  of  Athens,  took  a  position  that  will  admit  of  very  serious 
doubt  as  to  its  correctness.  He  stated  on  the  authority  of  Professor  White,  that 
the  stems,  leaves  and  bolls,  on  an  acre  producing  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
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of  cotton,  contain  as  much  nitrogen  as  a  crop  of  clover  hay  of  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds  per  acre,  and  if  the  nitrogen  of  the  seed  be  added, 
as  much  nitrogen  (seventy-eight  pounds)  as  a  crop  of  thirty-seven  thousand  pounds 
of  clover  per  acre.  The  Professor  thinks  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  our  buying 
nitrogen  ;  that  the  cotton  plant  will  supply  it  to  us ;  that  the  impoverishment  of 
our  cotton  lands  is  owing  to  clean  culture,  and  our  rolling  lauds  causing  washing 
and  gullies  ;  that  if  there  be  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops,  including  the  cereals, 
and  if  phosphates  are  given  to  the  cotton,  these  evils  will  be  prevented,  and  we 
need  buy  no  more  nitrogen. 

It  is  very  true  that  a  crop  of  any  of  the  cereals  is  increased  after  cotton  ;  but 
that  it  is  as  much  increased  as  if  it  followed  a  crop  of  clover,  must  be  denied. 
Experience  teaches. 

Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  we  are  compelled  to  buy  nitrogen,  the  cheapest 
form  in  which  we  can  buy  it  is  in  decorticated  cotton  seed  cake. 

The  following  question  was  proposed  to  Professor  S.  W.  Johnson,  in  the  New 
York  Semi-weekly  Tribune,  of  April  23d  : 

"  When  the  best  quality  of  Peruvian  Guano  is  worth  one  hundred  dollars  per 
ton,  what  is  a  ton  of  cotton  seed  worth  as  a  fertilizer,  aud  what  a  ton  of  cotton 
seed  oil  cake  for  same  purpose  ?" 

After  some  general  remarks,  the  Professor  says  that  he  cannot  give  an  explicit 
answer,  but  can  give  some  assistance  by  the  following  proximate  statement  of  the 
composition  per  cent,  of  the  three  materials  in  question,   as  regards  their  native 

elements : 

Nitrogen.  Phosphoric  Acid.  Potash. 

Peruvian  Guano 10  to  13  13  2 

Cottonseed Si  IJ  U 

Cotton  Seed  Cake 4  2  IJ 

Cotton  Seed  Cake  decorticated 7  3  1* 

Professor  White  gives  the  value  of  these  materials  as  follows :  Nitrogen,  twenty- 
two  cents  per  pound ;  phosphoric  acid,  fifteen  cents ;  and  potash,  six  cents. 
According  to  these  figures,  as  we  have  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  seed  cotton  for 
a  five  hundred  pound  bale,  after  the  lint  is  removed  we  have  one  thousand  pounds 
of  seed,  which,  allowing  thirty  pounds  per  bushel,  would  give  thirty-three  and 
one-third  bushels  to  the  bale.  The  fertilizing  elements  in  these  thirty-three  and 
one-third  bushels,  according  to  the  standard  of  value  given,  would  be  S10.88J; 
that  is  to  say  that  if  we  pay  thirty-two  to  thirty-three  cents  per  bushel  for  cotton 
seed,  we  pay  at  the  rate  which  we  are  accustomed  to  pay  for  commercial  fertilizers ; 
if  we  give  fifteen  cents  per  bushel,  we  are  getting  these  elements  of  plant-food  at 
less  than  one-half  the  amount  we  give  for  commercial  fertilizers. 

It  is  deplorable  that  a  plant,  which  in  many  respects  is  the  most  bountiful  agri- 
cultural boon  of  a  kind  Providence  to  man,  should  be  so  often  used  as  a  scourge 
instead  of  a  blessing. 

But  is  is  quite  time  that  these  reflections  should  cease.  Those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  topics  of  which  they  are  the  subject,  can  obtain  the  pamphlet  in  which 
they  are  fully  discussed,  by  application  to  Mr.  Malcom  Johnston,  Secretary  of  the 
Georgia  Agricultural  Society,  Atlanta. 
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If  each  of  the  Southern  States  would  adopt  the  Georgia  plan,  whata  vast  amount 
of  valuable  information  would  be  laid  before  the  Southern  mind  in  this  its  transi- 
tion state.  Two  Conventions  annually  of  some  three  hundred  representative 
farmers,  discussing  topics  of  vital  interest  in  theoretic  and  practical  agriculture, 
must  produce  vast  good.  A  bound  volume  of  the  Georgia  Society's  transactions 
for  the  past  two  years,  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Southern  farmer's 
library.  C.  W.  HOWARD. 
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"'  Farming  don't  pay,"  has  been  a  cant  throughout  the  South  since  Lincoln's 
emancipation  proclamation,  and  almost  as  universal  has  been  the  accusation,  "  our 
labor  is  too  unreliable,"  meaning  of  course  negro  labor.  Both  observation  and 
experience  teach  me  that  "  white  labor  "  is  as  unreliable,  and  perhaps  more  so  than 
"negro  labor"  on  the  farm. 

To  labor  systematically  six  days  in  the  week  is  no  luxury,  or  the  curse  would 
not  have  been  imposed  upon  Adam  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  ; 
and  the  farm  employee,  that  does  not  require  watching,  stimulating,  encouraging, 
and  the  force  of  example,  is  a  treasure  too  valuable  to  be  utilized  simply  as  a  farm 
hand.  And  yet  most  Southern  farmers,  who  ought  to  know  the  negro's  character 
well  enough  to  control  him  as  a  farm  laborer,  are  clamorous  for  better  labor ;  for 
the  introduction  of  foreigners  to  cultivate  our  crops,  a  sprig  which  they  have  never 
seen  in  their  lives,  believing  that  white  laborers,  less  treacherous  and  more  reliable 
than  negroes,  will  renovate  matters  in  a  trice,  and  make  the  South  blossom  as  the 
rose  under  their  improved  labor. 

Never,  in  my  judgment,  was  a  graver  mistake  entertained.  Turn  for  a  single 
season  the  tide  of  immigration  from  the  Northern  to  Southern  ports,  and  before  a 
crop  could  be  harvested,  we  would  be  afflicted  by  worse  than  a  Persian  famine. 
A  myriad  of  consumers  thrown  upon  the  South  would  be  worse  than  the  grass- 
hopper plague  of  the  Northwest.  The  South  has  an  abundance  of  material  out  of 
which  to  make  laborers,  and  needs  only  the  introduction  of  the  power  to  fashion, 
shape,  and  control  that  material.  I  have  often  asserted,  the  negro  is  the  best  farm 
laborer  this  generation  of  farmers  will  ever  see,  and  it  is  wrong  for  us  to  attempt 
to  introduce  a  competitive  class  who  know  nothing  of  our  crops,  our  natures  or  our 
language. 

But  what  are  we  to  do,  asks  every  one  ?  We  can't  control  the  negro  ;  he  is  nat- 
urally lazy,  treacherous,  and  faithless,  and  dependence  upon  him  is  worse  than 
idle.  I  am  not  the  champion  of  the  negro,  for  in  this  State,  I  think,  I  am  regarded 
by  them  as  their  enemy  ;  but  I  have  at  least  so  far  succeeded  in  utilizing  their 
labor  as  to  induce  the  belief,  they  suit  me  better  than  any  white  men  could. 

Before  publishing  my  plan  of  management,  let  me  ask,  do  not  Southern  fiirmers 
expect  too  much  of  the  negro  ?  W^e  say,  he  won't  work  unless  he  is  watched  and 
made  to  work.     Have  we   ever  learned  that  laborers  act  differently  anywhere  on 
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earth  ?  I  haviB  frequently  heard  the  remark,  "  Northern  men  get  more  work  done 
with  fewer  hands,  than  we  at  the  South,  with  more  hands !"  Is  there  not  a  reason 
for  this  ?  The  Northern  farmer  says,  come,  let  us  go  do  so  and  so.  The  Southern 
farmer  says,  go  boys,  and  do  so  and  so.  Leading  and  driving  are  two  different 
occupations,  and  the  farmer  that  leads  the  negro,  gets  more  work  out  of  him  for 
less  money,  than  can  be  got  from  any  other  employee.  Consequently,  those  men 
who  from  childhood  have  been  inured  to  work,  who  can  hold  the  plough,  or  throw 
the  grain  cradle,  are  annually  pocketing  more  net  money  from  their  investments  in 
Southern  farms  than  any  other  class  of  agricultural  labcyers  in  this  or  any  other 
country. 

Can  the  same  be  said  of  large  land  owners,  who  because  they  cannot  have  work 
done  as  of  yore,  or  because  they  cannot  control  affairs  around  and  about  them  just 
exactly  as  they  wish,  are  continually  abusing  the  negro,  and  asserting  that  farming 
at  the  South  don't  pay  ?  Not  at  all.  Such  men  deserve  our  sympathy,  for  to  my 
mind  (to  use  a  vulgarism,)  the  unreconstructed  Southern  farmer  is  of  all  men  most 
miserable.     He  haikers  after  the  flesh  pots  to  no  purpose. 

What  more  common  than  to  hear,  that  in  the  North  lands  are  worth  from 
twenty-five  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  and  that  farming  pays  better  there 
than  at  the  South  ?  The  whole  thing  is  a  delusion.  Lands  at  the  North  are  high 
priced  because  they  are  in  demand,  and  they  are  in  demand  because  there  is  there 
a  population  able  to  buy.  Bring  into  the  South  a  population  of  moneyed  men  able 
and  willing  to  buy,  and  let  Southern  farmers  put  a  phase  upon  their  farms  that 
makes  them  desirable,  and  Southern  lauds  will  become  high  priced  too,  because 
purchasers  will  be  found  who  are  willing  to  buy.  Let  each  reader  ask  himself  the 
question,  how  many  farms  do  I  know  that  would  appear  attractive  to  a  purchaser? 
A  monosyllable  will  answer  the  question  in  a  majoiity  of  instances.  No,  the  high 
priced  lands  of  the  North  are  no  evidence  of  agricultural  thrift.  Those  farmers 
live  very  well,  it  is  true,  bnt  they  work  much  harder,  and  are  more  troubled  with 
unreliable  labor  than  we  of  the  South.  I  have  heard  Northern  farmers  say,  time 
and  again,  that  during  their  busiest  season,  they  have  to-day  had  all  the  "  help  " 
they  wanted,  and  to-morrow,  it  was  gone.  In  the  Northwest  labor  sets  its  own 
price  and  receives  it  every  night ;  and  the  teeming  hordes  of  laborers,  that  are  con- 
stantly migrating  westward  through  the  Northwestern  States,  are  less  reliable  than 
the  weather  itself;  for  fervently  believing,  that  just  a  little  further  westward  is 
that  Eldorado  for  which  they  have  long  sought,  and  the  accounts  of  which  brought 
them  to  this  "  land  of  the  free,"  they  sojourn  and  labor  here  to-day  to  "  raise  the 
wind  "  to  take  them  yonder  to  morrow.  Had  we  to  deal  with  such  a  people  our 
crops  would  seldom  be  planted,  much  less  cultivated  and  harvested.  Far  better 
to  depend  upon  the  laborer  we  have,  whose  local  attachment  at  least  fixes  him 
almost  invariably  for  one  year. 

But  the  Northern  farmer  makes  more  money  than  we  do,  say  those  who  know 
nothing  about  it;  but  it  is  all  a  mistake.  They  make  less,  and  handle  less  money 
than  we  do,  and  if  they  lived  the  lives  we  do,  they  would  be  far  more  poverty 
stricken.  The  Northern  farm  that  will  sell  for  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  will 
produce,  perhaps,  an  average  of  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  or  its  marketable  equiva 
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lent  in  grass,  worth  probably  thirty  dollars.  Out  of  this  must  come  ten  dollars  as 
interest  on  investment,  half  as  much  more  for  taxes  and  labor,  and  when  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  ftimily  is  deducted,  there  is  precious  little  left.  True,  employees  are 
less  numerous  constantly,  but  day  labor  is  doubtless  valuable,  and  all  Northern 
farms  require  double  the  amount  of  plough  stock  we  do  at  the  South,  and 
everywhere  the  annual  expense  of  a  horse  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  an  average 
hand. 

The  net  income  from  a  first-class  northern  farm  is  not  five  per  cent,  and  I  con- 
sider a  similar  Southern  farm  as  a  feilure  that  does  not  double  that  income.  I 
have  repeatedly  seen  farms  in  South  Carolina  of  from  one  to  five  hundred  acres, 
sell  for  from  five  to  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  and  no  sooner  had  they  changed 
hands  than  they  were  leased  to  negro  farmers  for  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the 
investment.  And  just  here  is  where  we  of  the  South  have  a  great  advantage  over 
northern  farmers,  if  we  could  only  so  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  times  as  to 
utilize  our  advantage.  Lands  are  cheap  and  labor  is  abundant,  and  we  must  learn 
to  control  it.  Concessions  must  be  made,  and  if  properly  made,  will  invariably 
redound  to  our  profit.  If,  as  owners  of  the  soil,  possessors  of  what  little  capital 
there  is  in  the  South,  and  with  a  superior  intelligence,  we  do  not  control  the  labor 
of  the  laud,  the  fault  lies  at  our  own  doors.  We  have  no  system,  no  concert  of 
action.  To  the  contrary  we  are  constantly  pulling  against  each  other.  We  are 
the  employers,  but  every  farmer  has  his  own  notion  of  things,  and  cares  nothing 
for  his  neighbor's  plans.  If  I  hire  hands  for  wages,  one  of  them  may  at  any  time 
conclude  to  leave.  If  so,  he  only  goes  across  my  line  fence  and  my  neighbor  hires 
him.  If  I  give  my  employees  a  portion  of  the  crop,  everybody  says  they  will  steal 
more  than  their  share.  You  may  as  well  kill  a  dog  as  to  give  him  a  bad  name. 
So,  as  a  practical  farmer,  I  have  never  adopted  this  policy,  nor  did  I  hire  for 
wages  longer  than  I  found  I  had  to  become  a  day  laborer  myself  to  enable  me  to 
control  the  labor  to  suit  me.  Hence  since  1869  I  have  simply  tenanted  my  lands 
and  have  yet  to  see  a  reason  for  not  doing  so. 

I  allot  the  land,  the  laborer  furnishes  everything  else,  and  pays  all  expenses 
except  the  taxes.  If  he  is  unable  to  carry  on  the  farm  alone,  I  assist  him  for  the 
year,  with  the  hope  he  will  be  able  the  next  year.  If  he  makes  nothing,  and  I 
think  he  is  to  blame,  I  discharge  him,  and  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  others. 
My  rents  are  reasonable,  and  have  never  failed  to  be  forthcoming,  except  in  two 
instances,  where  two  men  contracted  store  accounts  without  my  knowledge,  and 
being  threatened  by  the  merchant  with  a  law  suit,  they  stole  my  cotton  to  pay  the 
accounts.  I  blamed  the  merchants  more  than  I  did  the  negroes.  I  have  never 
had  a  hand,  but  in  these  two  instances,  to  fail  to  make  more  than  the  rent  and  the 
expenses  of  his  portion  of  the  farm. 

To  my  mind  no  people  ever  had  a  fairer  opportunity  of  becoming  lordly  land 
owners,  or  of  establishing  a  system  of  agricultural  tenantry,  unsurpassed  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  than  have  the  Southern  farmers  at  this  present  time.  Whether 
as  a  race  we  will  ever  see  it,  and  practice  it,  is  another  thing. 

D.  WYATT  AIKEN. 
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"  What  Does  It  Cost  to  Make  Cotton  ?" 


The  cotton  planter  is  frequently  censured  because  he  cannot  readily  answer  the 
above  question,  so  often  and  flippantly  asked.  This  censure  is  unjust,  because  in 
this  general  form  the  question  cannot  be  answered.  The  cost  of  any  crop  varies 
with  the  varied  conditions  under  which  it  is  made.  The  fertility  of  the  farm,  the 
price  of  labor  and  supplies,  the  character  of  the  season,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
upon  the  farmer  himself  Hence  the  cost  of  making  cotton  varies  evidently  in 
different  years,  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  even  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood. It  is  with  the  hope  of  throwing  some  light  upon  this  important  and  vexed 
question  that  I  ask  a  small  space  in  your  columns. 

At  the  outset  it  is  necessary  to  determine  what  items  should  enter  into  the  esti- 
mate, and  there  seems  to  be  some  confusion  of  ideas  upon  this  point.  Some  esti- 
mates simply  charge  the  crop  with  the  actual  money  outlay  for  labor,  fertilizers, 
provisions,  taxes,  etc. ;  others,  in  addition,  charge  an  estimated  sum  for  the  annual 
depreciation  of  the  property,  the  wear  and  tear  of  buildings,  stock,  tools  and  imple- 
ments ;  others  add  the  interest  upon  the  entire  investment,  and  others,  in  addition 
to  all  of  the  above,  include  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  services  of  the  farmer 
himself  AVhich  of  these  estimates  is  correct  ?  Undoubtedly  the  latter.  It  is  the 
mode  in  which  the  profits  of  any  other  business  would  be  estimated.  It  is  evident 
that  the  crop  costs  not  only  the  annual  money  outlay,  but  also  the  annual  depre- 
ciation of  the  buildings,  stock,  tools,  etc.,  for  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
these  must  be  replaced.  It  also  must  cost  the  interest  upon  the  investment  and  the 
value  of  the  farmer's  labor ;  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  he  should  work  for 
nothing  and  throw  in  his  investment  besides.  No  crop  can  be  profitable  which 
does  not  cover  all  of  these  items  of  expenditure.  It  is  true  that  a  farmer  owning 
an  investment  which  he  cannot  sell  may  go  on  for  a  while  at  a  price  for  his  pro- 
ducts which  simply  returns  his  annual  outlay  and  leaves  a  small  balance  for  his 
own  labor ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  this  amounts  to  a  total  extinction  of  the  value 
of  his  farm,  and  a  gradual  loss  of  his  capital  invested  in  buildings,  implements,  and 
stock,  and  thus  while  he  may  seem  to  be  making  a  small  profit,  he  is  actually  grow- 
ing poorer  each  year.  This  is  probably  above  the  average  result  of  farming  in  the 
South  for  the  last  three  years,  and  it  is  a  sad  but  true  reflection  that  with  cotton  at 
the  present  price,  the  great  bulk  of  our  farms  have  no  intrinsic  value  whatever. 
Paper  calculations  or  actual  results  upon  a  few  pet  acres  are  of  no  practical  value. 
They  are  based  upon  a  system  of  labor  which  exist  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and 
leave  out  of  account  many  items  of  expense  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
proper  maintenance  of  the  farm.  Actual  results  of  entire  crops  or  farms  consti- 
tute the  only  true  basis  of  estimating  the  cost  of  any  crop.  I  propose,  therefore,  to 
give  the  result  of  one  of  my  crops  last  year,  with  which  a  close  and  accurate 
account  was  kei)t. 

This  crop  consisted  of  (80)  eighty  acres  of  cotton  and  twenty  (20)  acres  of  corn, 
without  the  usual  crop  of  oats.  It  was  cultivated  by  four  men  hired  for  the  year, 
at  $11.50  per  month,  and  five  women,  for  six  months,  at  $6.50  per  mouth.  Tlie 
horse  power  consisted  of  three  mules,  with  occasional  aid  from  the  agent's  horse. 
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Very  little  extra  labor  was  used  in  the  cultivation;  but  the  crop  was  gathered 
chiefly  by  day  laborers  at  about  fifty-five  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  The  result  was 
sixty-nine  bales,  averaging  four  hundred  pounds,  and  three  hundred  bushels  corn, 
with  the  usual  proportion  of  cotton  seed  and  fodder. 

The  accounts  stand  as  follows  ; 

Dr.  Cr. 

Labor $1,368  03        300  bushels  corn §375  00 

Manures 929  70     6,000  pounds  fodder 75  00 

Feeding  four  horses..... _ 500  00     1,830  bushels  cotton  seed 274  00 

Interest  and    depreciation  on  

horses 160  00  $724  00 

Wear  and  interest  on  tools...  50  00 

Wear  and  interest  on   build- 
ings   50  00 

Taxes 50  00 

Interest  on  land 200  00 

Bagging  and  ties 150  00 

Overseeing 500  00 


Gross  cost $3,992  73 


Deduct  credit $724  00 


Net  costs $3,268  73 

Total  crop  lint  cotton  27,673  pounds. 

This  gives  average  cost  per  pound  of  about  llf  cents. 

Total  net  sale  $3,647.09.     This  gives  average  sale  about  13  1-5  cents  per  pound. 
Profit  per  pound  about  1*  cents.     Total  profit  $378.36. 

Some  of  the  above  items  of  cost  are  necessarily  estimated  and  are  open  to  criti- 
cism ;  but  I  think  they  are  approximately  correct.  It  will  be  observed  that  this 
crop  was  not  well  proportioned  in  its  results,  the  amount  of  corn  being,  from  acci- 
dental causes,  too  small.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  it  was  made  at  a  high  cost 
both  for  labor  and  fertilizers,  yet  with  all  these  defects  I  think  it  will  be  conceded 
to  be  fiir  above  the  average,  amounting  in  eftect  to  over  six  bales  per  hand,  with  a 
full  supply  of  provisions.  Now  if  this  crop  yielded  only  a  profit  of  1^  cents 
per  pound,  or  a  total  net  profit  of  only  $37836,  how  must  the  balance  sheet  stand 
where  four  bales  and  under  have  been  made.  I  think  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot 
make  cotton  upon  the  present  system  at  the  present  prices.  What  then  is  the 
remedy?  Shall  we  abandon  cotton  and  seek  some  other  crop?  I  think  not !  In 
my  opinion  if  we  fail  with  cotton  as  a  market  crop,  we  will  more  certainly  fail  with 
any  other  crop  which  has  been  attempted  or  suggested.  The  true  disease  with  us 
at  least  is  the  poverty  of  our  lands,  and  the  true  remedy  is  to  reduce  our  cultivation 
to  our  few  best  acres.  Will  this  be  done?  I  fear  not,  at  least  for  the  present.  The 
amount  of  fertilizers  purchased  and  the  area  to  be  devoted  to  cotton  is  but  little  less 
than  last  year.  This*  is  probably  under  the  delusion  which  has  been  leading  us  on 
to  ruin  for  some  years  past,  that  somehow  the  price  is  to  be  much  better  next 
season !  How  long  hope  will  continue  to  nerve  the  arm  of  the  industrious  but 
stolid  farmer  in  this  unequal  contest,  remains  to  be  seen. 

EDWARD  E.  EVANS. 
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To  tell  the  unlettered  farmer  that  oat  straw  was  composed  of  five  per  cent,  of 
indestructible  matter,  twenty-two  per  cent,  of  potash,  five  per  cent,  of  soda,  four 
per  cent,  of  magnesia,  eight  per  cent-  of  lime,  four  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid, 
three  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  and  forty-nine  per  cent,  of  silica,  and  that  silica 
meant  sand,  he  would  at  once  conclude,  that  oat  straw  was  valueless  as  a  food  for 
stock.  But  if  he  is  told  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  oat  straw  is  organic  matter,  that  by 
natural  process  of  digestion  can  be  assimilated  into  flesh  and  blood,  he  begins  to 
think  there  must  be  some  value  in  oat  straw  as  a  provender  for  stock.  Those  who 
are  competent  to  speak  authoritatively  on  this  subject,  tell  us  this  is  the  flict.  And 
they  further  tell  us,  that  wheat,  rye,  and  barley  straw,  are  all  too-valuable  to  be 
thrown  away  or  trodden  under  foot  as  a  manure. 

Throughout  the  South,  every  farmer  knows  the  universal  buying  of  corn  and 
long  forage  for  plough  animals  is  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  net  earnings  of  the  farm ; 
and  every  winter  our  cattle  become  skin  and  bones,  because  we  provide  no  winter 
provender.  If  we  would  only  utilize  what  we  have,  we  would  materially  check  this 
leak  upon  the  farm.  Harvest  time  is  upon  us,  and  before  another  month  passes, 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  of  Southern  small  grain  will  be  cut  down  by  the 
cradle.  Every  blade  of  that  straw  is  worth  properly  housing.  No  grain  should 
be  allowed  to  get  "  dead  ripe  "  before  harvesting  unless  it  be  some  choice  spots 
intended  for  seed  ;  and  when  cut,  no  grain  should  remain  in  the  field  longer  than 
a  fortnight ;  and  if  the  weather  be  clear,  one  week  is  sufficient  to  properly  dry  the 
grain  and  cure  the  straw,  if  the  shocks  are  not  capped. 

If  the  farmer  is  "  up  with  his  work,"  cotton  will  "  wait "  until  the  grain  is  housed, 
and  any  farmer  who  cannot  house  or  shelter  his  small  grain  crop,  should  not  sow 
another  acre  until  he  is  prepared  to  house  all  the  straw  he  can  grow.  Oats  cut 
before  thoroughly  ripe,  and  housed  without  getting  wet  from  rain,  will,  when 
threshed,  yield  a  straw  in  every  way  equal  to  corn  fodder  as  a  distender  for  work 
animals,  and  will  keep  cattle  in  fair  condition  all  winter.  I  have  carried  thirty 
head  of  cattle  through  a  winter  on  three  acres  of  turnips  and  oat  straw  a  plenty. 

Straw  thoroughly  dried  in  the  sun,  especially  when  the  grain  was  allowed  to  get 
perfectly  ripe  before  harvesting,  is  very  silicious,  and  difficult  of  mastication  ;  hence 
when  housed,  it  should  be  sprinkled  with  brine,  a  strong  salt  water,  or,  what  is 
much  better,  it  should  be  ground  for  feeding.  I  have  never  so  treated  it  myself, 
but  have  conversed  with  others  who  have,  and  their  conclusion  is,  it  adds  materi- 
ally to  its  value  as  food  for  stock. 

In  some  portions  of  the  North  Timothy  and  clover  hay  is  ground  as  fine  as  meal, 
and  is  in  this  condition  eaten  voraciously  by  all  kinds  of  stock,  even  hogs  and 
poultry  devouring  it  with  avidity.  Thus  the  coarse,  harsh  stalks  of  hay  are  all 
utilized,  and  most  of  our  farmers  who  depend  upon  Northern  hay  for  provender, 
have  learned  that  it  contains  a  very  large  number  of  stems  and  stalks  that  were 
never  expected  to  be  eaten.  The  Yankee  farmer  cuts  his  hay  for  home  feeding 
when  the  grass  is  "  in  the  flower."     The  hay  is  then  sweet,  digestible  and  light. 
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The  crop  for  market  is  allowed  to  ripeu.     The  seeds  and  woody  fibre  of  the  stem 
add  to  its  weight,  if  they  do  not  to  its  nutritive'  qualities. 

Ground  hay  is  as  heavy  as  oats  as  by  measurement.  What  gi'ound  straw  would 
■weigh,  I  have  no  means  of  judging.  Will  not  some  of  our  fiirmers  who  sow 
largely  of  small  grain  try  the  experiment  of  grindin-i;  straw  and  feeding  it  this 
summer  and  fall,  and  report  progress  ?  D.  WYATT  AIKEN. 


Oats.  Peas,  and  Cotton,  in  Rotation. 


For  the  several  years  that  I  have  now  been  planting  oats  (the  red  rust-proof) 
on  an  extensive  scale,  I  have  found  that  it  is  a  well  paying  crop  ;  and  from  the 
experience  and  observation  which  I  have  made,  I  find  the  following  a  good  rotation: 

First,  cotton;  second,  oats  ;  third,  oats,  and  fourth,  oats,  to  be  followed  by  cot- 
ton again.  I  have  a  four  field  rotation,  because  my  lands  lie  naturally  in  four 
divisions ;  also,  the  longer  the  period  before  the  main  crop  (cotton)  returns  to  the 
same  field  the  better;  and,  lastly,  I  consider  one-fourth  of  the  arable  land  in 
cotton  as  sufiicient,  a  preventive  of  an  oversupply. 

The  cotton  is  manured  with  all  the  manure  which  is  made  by  the  stock  on  the 
farm.  I  compost  this  with  the  cotton  seed,  adding  as  much  acid  phosphate  as 
necessary  to  furnish  the  sufficient  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  oats  following 
cotton  is  not  manured.  I  plant  some  of  it  at  last  ploughing  of  cotton.  As  soon 
as  the  oats  is  taken  from  the  field,  I  replant  in  peas,  manuring  these  with  two  hun- 
dred pounds  acid  phosphate.  The  peas  commence  bearing  by  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, and  are  turned  under  for  oats.  Every  succeeding  crop  of  oats  is  treated 
in  the  same  way.  In  the  one  followed  by  cotton,  the  latter  gets  the  benefit  of  the 
peas.  The  phosphate  furnishes  the  suitable  nourishment  for  the  peas,  and  the 
turned  under  pea-vines  furnish  the  best  manure  for  the  oats.  By  this  process,  land 
which  will  make  ten  bushels  of  corn,  with  fifteen  bushels  cotton  seed,  will  make 
twenty-five  bushels  oats,  with  the  same  outlay  of  manure,  but  much  less  labor. 
The  fodder  of  the  corn  don't  pay  much  above  cost  of  pulling  the  same. 

The  cost  of  planting  the  acre  of  oats  in  this  manner,  including  seed  for  peas, 
phosphate,  seed  for  oats,  etc.,  in  fact,  everything  coming  to  its  account  until  the  oats 
lay  clean  in  the  granary,  and  the  straw  in  the  barn,  or  proper  stacks,  paying 
cradlers  one  dollar  per  day,  I  found  was  $7.50  (seven  and  one-half  dollars)  per 
acre.  Twenty-five  bushels  of  oats  produce  about  one  thousand  pounds  straw,  which 
should  be  worth  fifty  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds,  but  counting  it  only  at  thirty- 
five  cents,  amounts  to  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents;  deduct  this  from  the  seven 
dollars  and  fifty  cents,  leaves  four  dollars,  as  cost  of  the  twenty-five  bushels  of  oats, 
which  is  sixteen  cents  per  bushel.  In  the  country  clean  oats  is  always  worth  as 
much  as  corn.  If  any  rough  forage  is  desired,  different  from  that  of  the  oat  straw, 
oat  chaff,  mixed  with  meal,  is  excellent  for  work  animals,  saves  twenty  per  cent,  on 
the  grain,  and  is  healthy.  There  are  always  three- fourths  of  the  whole  area  in 
peas,  at  different  stages  of  growth,  of  which  hay  could  be  made  in  any  quantity, 
and  of  the  very  best  quality.  F.  W.  CLAUSSEN. 

Mar's  Bluff,  S.  C,  April  10th,  1875. 
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The  Dark  Side  of  the  Picture. 
The  prospect  is  not  very  cheering  just  now,  it  most  be  confessed.  The  last 
cotton  crop  is  sold  and  has  not  brought  much  money — or  rather,  it  has  not  put 
much  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  planters.  Our  fences  are  bad  and  getting 
worse;  our  farm  buildings  are  dilapidated;  our  stock  is  lean  and  badly  cared  for  ; 
labor  is  "  unreliable  ;"  debt  and  liens  hang  heavily  over  us ;  our  lauds  need  man- 
ures, but  we  have  no  money  to  buy  them — but  we  need  not  go  on  with  the 
enumeration.  There  is  much  unseemly  and  unnecessary  croaking  among  us,  as 
there  always  is  everywhere;  but  the  conditions  we  have  indicated  are  sad  facts 
with  too  many.  They  are  making  no  progress  toward  prosperity,  but  getting 
poorer  and  poorer,  year  by  year.  This  is  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  and  it  is 
the  only  side  that  many  are  able  to  get  a  glimpse  of  at  present.  In  some  parts  of 
the  South  there  may  be  few  indications  of  any  change  for  the  better,  and  the 
croaking  which  we  deprecate  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  and  we  are  slow  to 
blame  those  who  are  running  down  hill  for  not  seeing  those  who  are  ascending,  and 
not  believing  it  possible  to  ascend. 

The  Bright  Side  of  the  Picture. 
This  we  fear  is  too  seldom  looked  at.     Some  may  doubt  its  existence,  because 
they  do  not  see  it.     It  is  as  clearly  established  a  fact,  however,  as  the  reverse.     It 
shows,  first,  a  slow  but  steady  progress  in  both   the  theory  and  the  practice  of 
farming  in  the  South ;  second,   that   the  use  of  fertilizers,  both  home  made  and 
commercial,  is  becoming  better  understood  and,  as  a  consequence  better  results 
are  secured  by  their  application ;    third,  that  a  large  and  increasing  number  of 
farmers  are  improving  instead -of  deteriorating  their  lands,  year  by  year;  fourth, 
that  good  farmers  (and  their  number  is  increasing)  are  making  more  per  acre  and 
more  per  hand  than  they  ever  did  before ;    fifth,   that  an  increasing  number  of 
farmers  are  diversifying  and  planning  to  diversify  their  crops  ;  sixth,  that  that  class 
called  (formerly  with  something  like  pity  mixed  with  contempt,)  "  small  farmers," 
are  generally  more  prosperous  than  they  ever  were  before,  and  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be- 
come large  farmers  in  a  legitimate  manner,  through  a  strong  healthy  growth  in  pros- 
perity and  wealth.     They  put  their  own  hands  to  the  plough,  as  occasion  requires. 

Prosperity  of  the  Small  Fanners. 
Mr.  Daniel  Dennett,  who  has  been  travelling  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi, 
reports  through  Our  Home  Journal  some  cases  illustrative  of  the  prosperous  con- 
dition of  the  "  small  farmers"  or  ''  pineland  farmers."  He  says  :  ''  One  small 
pineland  farmer  informed  me,  that  he  always  makes  plenty  of  corn,  pork  and  hay, 
and  has  made  five  bales  of  cotton,  five  hundred  pounds  each,  from  four  acres  of 
pineland,  by  the  use  of  home  made  manure.  He  has  money  to  lend,  and  is  not  a 
very  hard  worker.  Another  small  farmer  made  thirty-five  bushels  of  corn  fi'om 
three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  manured  laud.  He  said  three  acres  of  such  land  would 
give  him  an  ample  supply  of  corn  for  a  year,  and  he  would  have  a  surplus.  A 
farmer  in   the  piuelauds,   in    clearing   his   laud,  put    the    brush  and  sapliugs  iu 
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windrows,  and  cultivated  between.  The  next  year  he  moved  all  the  wind- 
rows that  had  not  decayed  and  ploughed  in  bark,  rotten  canes  and  decayed 
wood.  He  made  a  handsome  property  in  a  few  years,  cultivating  pinelands. 
Another  says,  ten  acres  of  poor  lands  to  a  hand,  with  plenty  of  leaves,  trash, 
and  home  made  fertilizers  ploughed  in,  will  produce  more  corn  and  cotton  than  forty 
acres  as  they  usually  manage  these  lands.  One  farmer  in  the  poorest  part  of  the 
pinelands  has  this  year  the  greatest  abundance  of  pork,  qprn,  sweet  potatoes,  rice, 
sugar,  molasses,  milk,  butter,  fowls,  eggs,  etc.,  all  produced  on  his  own  farm,  and 
he  not  a  man  of  wealth,  or  of  more  than  a  fair  amount  of  intelligence.  He  is  sim- 
ply a  man  of  good  common  sense,  and  a  farmer." 

The  Angora  Ooat  Business  Looking  Up- 
The  introduction  of  any  new  industry  or  any  new  crop  is  generally  attended 
with  many  drawbacks  and  discouragements,  and  there  are  always  people  enough 
ready  to  cry  out  that  it  is  a  delusion,  and  a  snare,  and  can  end  only  in  failure. 
This  is  the  state  of  things  now  in  regard  to  ramie,  jute,  silk  and  mohair.  The 
last  named,  however,  is  beginning  to  show  signs  of  having  at  last  got  a  basis  of  an 
actual  home  market  and  a  bona  fide  demand.  Messrs.  Hall  &  Turner,  James- 
town, N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  mohair  goods,  are  exhibiting  samples  of  their  work, 
which  are  said  to  compare  favorably  with  the  imported  fabrics.  Being  so,  they  will 
sell,  and  the  demand  for  the  fleece  of  the  Angora  goat  will  increase,  and  raisers 
will  at  last  see  tangible  results  from  their  labors  and  their  faith.  It  will  be  the 
same,  in  time,  with  ramie,  jute  and  silk. 
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Who  Are  the  Prosperous  Farmers? — Facts  are  better  than  fancies.  The 
delusions  of  the  cotton  planters  are,  perhaps,  without  remedy,  but  if  anything  can 
produce  a  change  for  the  better  and  lead  to  more  rational  methods,  it  will  be  the 
presentation  of  facts  showing  that  those  who  are  making  money  by  farming  are 
the  ones  who  grow  a  diversity  of  crops  and  make  their  own  ^provisions.  D. 
Dennett,  in  Our  Home  Journal,  says  : 

The  railroads  and  steamers  bringing  car  loads  and  cargoes  of  corn,  beans,  onions, 
oats,  potatoes,  hay,  pork,  beef,  lard,  chickens,  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  and  other  pro- 
duce of  Western  farms,  to  feed  the  cotton  and  sugar  producers,  and  all  other 
people  in  the  South !  The  farmers  owe  the  merchants  of  the  South  large  sums  of 
money  for  Western  produce,  to  feed  themselves,  their  laborers,  their  horses  and 
mules  on  while  they  make  cheap  cotton  and  sugar  for  other  States  and  countries. 
And  many  of  the  merchants  are  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  in  consequence  of  the 
poverty  of  the  farmer  debtors.  Far  seeing  farmers,  who  have  the  steadiness^  of 
purpose  to  pitch  their  crops  for  an  abundance  of  food  for  man  and  beast,  and  give 
the  balance  of  their  time  to  cotton,  are  prospering  everywhere,  while  those  who 
are  deluded  by  the  theory  of  short  crops  and  high  prices  for  their  cotton  are  mort- 
gaging their  places,  falling  behind,  living  on  short  allowance,  and  ruining  them- 
selves and  their  merchants,  depreciating  the  market  price  of  cotton  and  sugar  lands, 
and  warning  immigrants  not  to  come  to  a  country  where  farmers  cannot  make  a 
living. 
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Do  Your  Own  Repairing. — We  do  not  expect  every  farmer  to  b*e  a  good 
mecliauic  or  to  have  all  the  tools  and  appliaucea  necessary  to  do  all  the  repairing 
required  by  his  implements  and  fixtures,  but  very  often  money  is  paid  out  for 
little  jobs  which  might  be  easily  and  economically  done  at  home,  by  the  farmer 
himself  or  his  boys ;  and  the  following  hints  from  the  Tribune  are  worth  attend- 
ing to : 

"  When  you  go  to  a  mechanic  to  get  a  job  of  repairing  done,  and  are  waiting 
for  the  master  workman  to  do  it,  don't  go  off  to  the  store  or  whiskey  shop  and 
loiter  away  your  time,  if  nothing  more.  Stay  by  the  mechanic  and  watch  him. 
When  the  job  is  completed,  ask  yourself  whether  you  could  not  have  done  it  at 
home,  if  you  had  provided  yourself  with  a  few  tools  such  as  no  farmer  should  be 
without,  and  thereby  save  your  time  (which  is  money)  and  your  money  too.  The 
young  farmer  will  soon  find  by  a  little  perseverance  that  there  is  pleasure  in  this 
branch  of  economy." 

Southern  Horses  in  the  West. — Mr.  Geo.  H.  Williamson,  in  Phillips^  South- 
ern Farmer,  quotes  an  Indianapolis  paper  to  the  effect,  that  Southern  horses  are 
undoubtedly  superior  to  those  of  the  North  : 

The  writer  asserted  that  a  horse  would  sell  for  twenty-five'per  cent,  more  than 
the  customary  price  in  their  market,  if  it  was  only  known  that  the  animal  was 
from  this  State — Tennessee.  The  sole  reason  of  this  superiority,  is  the  fact  that 
the  Tennessee  breeders  have  always  taken  great  pride  in  their  horse  stock,  have 
bred  them  carefully  for  generations.  Then,  why  may  we  not,  by  the  same  care, 
excel  in  breeding  of  cattle,  sheep,  etc.  These  are  certainly  of  far  more  value  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  than  the  horse  stock.  Nothing^^whatever  is  needed 
to  secure  the  same  reputation  for  our  cattle,  etc.,  but  the  care  and  attention  which 
is  now  bestowed  on  fine  horses.  We  believe  our  farmers  recognize  this  fact,  and 
are  beginning  to  work  accordingly. 

Tobacco  in  !N"orth  Carolina. — The  Tobacco  farmers  of  North  Carolina  are 
reported  to  be  a  thriving  and  prosperous  people.  The  light  soil  of  several  counties 
near  the  Virginia  line,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  of  light-colored  and 
high-priced  wrappers.  Person,  Caswell,  and  Granville  claim  to  surpass  any 
other  portion  of  the  United  States  in  adaptation  to  the  growth  of  the  first  and 
most  remunerative  grades  of  tobacco.  The  "  Monthly  Report"  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  gives  the  following  facts'and  figures : 

The  average  price  of  the  last  crop  in  Person  County  is  placed  at  thirty  cents,  of 
the  Gooch,  White  stem,  Yellow  Pryor,  Big  Orinoco,  and  Little  Orinoco  varieties. 
The  first  is  distinguished  by  fine  texture  and  small  fiber,  and  is  successfully  grown 
on  light,  sandy  soil,  almost  valueless  for  grain  or  grass,  and  brings  from  forty  cents 
to  two  dollars  per  pound  for  wrappers  The  White  stem  is  second  in  quality, 
Yellow  Pryor  third,  and  Big  Orinoco  fourth.  The  respective  area  of  each  in 
cultivation  widens  in  the  order  named,  except  that  the  Pryor's  liability  to  injury 
from  frost  is  driving  it  from  the  field.  All  these  are  usually  coal-cured  and  used 
for  wrapf)ers.  The  Little  Orinoco  is  coarse-grained,  grown  on  rich  soils  for  weight 
rather  than  quality,  not  adapted  to  yellowing,  and  air-cured  or  dried  with  wood 
fires,  is  used  for  fillers,  and  sells  at  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents.  It  is  reddish  brown 
in  color;  .sometimes  nearly  l)kick.  In  Caswell  the  broad-leaf  Orinoco  is  most  culti- 
vated, though  some  prefer  the  Yellow  Pryor  variety,  less  in  weight  and  richness, 
but  of  finer  texture.  Light  lemon-color  commands  the  highest  price.  The  White- 
stem  and  Orinoco  arc  mainly  cultivated  in  Stokes. 
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Profits  of  Tobacco  Culture. — Mr.  T.  B.  Kingsbury,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
writes  to  the  State  Agricultural  Journal,  as  follows  : 

Fanuiug  dou't  pay,  eh  ?  I  wish  to  place  by  the  side  of  this  a  statement  iu 
regard  to  the  farming  of  Dennis  Tilmau,  Esq.,  of  Granville,  N.  0.  He  has  re- 
ceived higher  prices  for  the  crops  of  tobacco  made  during  the  last  six  years  than 
any  other  man  iu  the  United  States.  He  averages  annually  over  one  thousand 
dollars  to  every  hand  on  tobacco  alone,  besides  raising  wheat  for  market,  and  all 
the  corn,  oats  and  meat  that  his  large  family  consume.  He  has  received  as  much 
as  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  per  hundred  pounds  of  leaf,  and  an 
entire  crop  has  averaged  over  one  hundred  dollars  the  hundred  pounds.  He  sold 
at  one  time  in  Richmond,  Va.,  nineteen  tierces,  obtaining  thirty  seven  dollars 
for  his  twist  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars  for  his  highest  gi'ades.  He 
simply  leads  the  world. 

]\Ir.  B.  F.  Hester,  of  the  same  county,  has  averaged  for  four  years,  four  thousand 
dollars  for  the  tobacco  made  by  two  men  and  two  boys.  There  are  a  dozen  others 
in  the  same  county  who  either  surpass  or  approximate  these  figures.  Such  is  Gran- 
ville farming  as  known  to  the  writer,  one  of  her  sons  being  resident  in  Raleigh. 

These  superior  farmers  raise  a  great  deal  of  home  manures,  purchasing  mod- 
erately of  fertilizefs.  Two  boys,  aged  respectively  fifteen  and  seventeen,  sons  of 
Mr.  Mitchell  Currin,  assisted  by  a  sickly  brother  about  twelve  years  of  age,  who 
only  worked  a  part  of  his  time,  obtained  over  three  thousand  dollars  net,  at  Milton, 
N.  C,  for  the  tobacco  they  raised.  They  expended  five  dollars  for  extra  help,  and 
seventy-five  dollars  for  fertilizers.  The  tobacco  was  sold  for  them  by  Col.  John 
Wilkerson,  now  of  Durham. 

The  Rationale  of  the  Action  of  Lime. — Prof  Bartlett,  in   the  Journal  of 

Applied  Chemistry,  explains  the  action  of  lime  in  the  soil.     We  wish  he  had  been 

a  little  more  definite  in  his  second  proposition  : 

Lime  answers  two  great  purposes  for  nourishment :  First — It  disposes  certain 
insoluble  bodies  to  form,  by  their  decomposition,  soluble  compounds  ;  and,  secondly, 
it  prolongs  the  action  and  nutritive  virtue  of  soft  and  insoluble  animal  and  vege- 
table substances  beyond  the  time  they  would  continue  to  act  if  they  were  not  made 
to  enter  into  combination  with  the  lime.  From  this  statement  the  agriculturist 
can  draw  some  practical  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  uses  of  this  substance,  and  the 
maimer  in  which  it  should  be  employed  iu  order  to  have  the  results  arising  from 
its  application  conform  to  those  which  have  been  produced  ,by  enlightened  experi- 
ments. Lime  is  acknowledged  to  be  specially  useful  upon  fallow  lands  which  are 
broken,  upon  sward  lands  and  those  of  a  turfy  nature,  which  ai'e  to  be  put  in  a 
fit  state  for  cultivation.  Iu  all  these  cases  there  exists  in  the  land  large  cjuantities 
of  roots,  which,  by  the  application  of  lime,  may  be  made  the  better  to  serve  for 
manure  by  the  solubility  it  will  give  to  the  new  compound  formed  by  them  ;  but 
to  produce  this  effect  the  lime  must  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil. 

A  Hay  Drying  Apparatus. — An  apparatus  has  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
land for  drying  hay  by  passing  a  current  of  hot  air  through  it,  iu  a  close  chamber, 
and  the  Maine  Farmer  developes  a  similar  idea,  as  follows: 

Why  may  not  a  dry  house  be  built  on  each  farm — something  after  the  manner 
of  the  houses  used  for  drying  hops  in  hop-growing  sections — cheaply  constructed, 
with  a  flue,  hot  air  chamber,  and  an  endless  rack  or  belt  on  which  the  hay  could 
be  placed  and  carried  through  the  hot  air  chamber,  the  moisture  expelled,  and  the 
hay  come  out  perfectly  cured  at  the  other  end  of  the  flue?  Tliis  idea  has  been 
interwoven  into  the  air-castle  of  many  a  becalmed  haymaker,  who  has  dreamed 
dreams  during  a  rainy  hay  season  ;  and  it  has  also  been  expressed  in  the  theoretical 
essays  of  some  agricultural  writers. 
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John  Johnson's  Secret. — The  Coxiniry  Gentleman  gives  an  account  of  a 
recent  visit  to  the  farm  of  the  venerable  John  Johnson,  of  Geneva,  New  York. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  eighty-four  years  of  age  and  oversees  his  farm  and  farm  hands. 
Fifty-two  years  ago  he  came  from  Scotland  to  this  country,  comparatively  a  poor 
man.  He  attributes  his  success  in  farming  to  the  free  application  of  manure.  A 
number  of  years  passed,  and  he  bought  fifty  acres  adjoining  his  original  farm  ;  the 
owner  of  this  land  said  that  manure  would  do  no  good  on  it.  In  the  barnyard, 
says  Mr.  Johnson,  there  were  three  years'  accumulation  of  manure.  •  That  manure 
paid  every  cent  for  the  farm. 


fi 


ORTICULTURE    AND     RuRAL     AdORNMENT. 


Rural  Adornment  as  Conducive  to  Agricultural 

Prosperity. 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  permanent  and  progressive  agricultural 
improvement  in  the  South,  is  to  be  found  in  the  general  lack  of  all  those  comforts 
and  utilities  which  go  to  make  a  home  more  attractive  ;  not  the  useful  only,  but 
also  the  adornings  and  surroundings,  which  give  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  and 
tend  to  attach  us  to  the  place  and  give  an  air  of  permanence  to  the  homestead. 
In  the  intense  pursuit  of  profit  and  gain,  this  may  seem  an  unimportant  matter, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  of  it.  As  long  as  there  is  an  unsettled  feeling — an  indifier- 
ence  to  the  place  we  call  our  home,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  get  the  most  out 
of  the  land  by  annual  crops,  without  any  fixed  plan  of  permanent  improvement. 
Rotation  of  crops,  high  manuring,  setting  in  grass  or  clover,  raising  of  stock,  all 
these  things  which  require  time  to  accomplish,  will,  more  or  less,  be  overlooked. 
It  is  the  old  fable  over  again.  The  goose  is  forced  to  lay  the  golden  egg,  and  die. 
The  laud  is  scourged  to  its  utmost  limits,  with  annually  decreasing  profits,  until 
perhaps  both  land  and  owner  are  bankrupt  together.  Fortunate  is  such  a  fiirraer 
if  he  can  then  get  rid  of  his  property  at  any  sacrifice,  and  move  away  to  fresher 
lands. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  prosperity  of  any  rural  population  may  be  estimated  by 
the  comforts  and  embellishments  around  the  homestead — the  useful  and  the  orna- 
mental— the  two  principal  wants  of  our  complex  nature.  This  of  course  must  be  taken 
with  some  qualification  in  regard  to  a  country  where  land  is  as  cheap  as  it  is  here — 
where  there  is  such  a  constant  temptation  to  force  the  most  profit  from  it  in  the 
shortest  time,  and  move  away  to  fresher  lands  to  repeat  the  process.  But  under 
such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  have  the  best  results  of  good 
farming.  There  is  the  want  of  fixedness  of  purpose  and  definiteness  of  aim  which 
are  essential  to  success.  The  judicious  farmer  must  lay  his  plans  for  the  future. 
Like  a  wise  general,  he  must  inspect  the  forces  at  his  command,  and  judge  what 
they  are  capable  of  accomplishing.  He  must  understand  the  obstacles  in  his  way, 
and  how  they  may  best  be  overcome.  He  must  study  the  quality  and  composition 
of  his  soils — their  adaptability  to  his  purpose — the  prospect  of  prices  and  profits 
in  the  future.     He  must  submit  to,  and  even  expect  some  loss  at  first  whilst  his 
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operatious  aro  in  course  of  preparation.  But  this  is  just  the  case  with  every  othei" 
department  of  enterprise  which  has  any  prospect  of  success.  The  professional 
man  must  go  through  his  course  of  study  and  training  for  many  years  before  he 
can  look  for  profits.  The  merchant  begins  as  a  clerk,  or  at  least  with  a  heavy  out- 
lay of  capital,  with  expectations  of  a  fortune  only  after  many  years  of  labour. 
A  system  of  high  manuring,  looking  towards  the  permanent  and  constantly  im- 
proving condition  of  his  land — the  sowing  of  grasses  and  the  raising  of  stock,  all 
require  time  before  they  can  yield  the  best  results.  The  plan  must  be  laid  out, 
and  kept  in  view,  and  everything  must  be  made  to  work  towards  the  desired  end. 

Now,  unless  there  is  a  prospect  of  permanent  ownership,  a  feeling  that  it  is  to 
be  our  home  and  that  of  our  children,  there  will  be  but  little  inducement  to  devote 
the  full  measure  of  our  energies  to  its  improvement.  But  let  us  once  realize  that 
the  place  we  occupy  is  so  much  capital  to  be  increased,  and  a  home  where  we  are 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  our  lives,  a  new  motive  power  is  at  once  added  to  our 
exertions.  We  naturally  set  a  greater  value  on  those  improvements  we  have  made 
ourselves  than  those  which  are  made  for  us,  just  as  the  maker  of  a  fortune  is  more 
careful  of  it  than  he  who  inherits  it. 

If  by  a  slow  and  toilsome  process — toilsome,  and  yet  continually  carrying  with  it 
its  own  reward  and  gratification,  we  surround  ourselves  with  all  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  which  should  attend  a  rural  life — the  orchard  and  vineyard  for  our  supply 
of  wholesome  and  luscious  fruit — the  garden  furnishing  its  varied  stock  of  vegeta- 
bles through  the  year — the  dairy,  with  its  daily  supply  of  milk  and  butter — the 
stock  of  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  poultry  for  our  table,  we  have  secured  a  rich  source 
of  contentment  and  satisfaction,  whilst  at  the  same  time  these  very  enjoyments  will 
stimulate  us  the  more  to  give  permanent  and  increasing  value  to  the  surrounding 
fields  from  which  we  are  to  derive  our  main  subsistence.  It  is  to  this  view  of  the 
question  that  I  Avould  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  our  Southern  farmers.  Under 
the  old  system  of  large  plantations  and  a  single  staple  crop,  there  was  but  little 
inducement,  and  less  time  to  think  of  these  things.  Cotton  was  the  one  absorbing 
thought;  and  the  planting,  cultivation,  and  preparation  of  the  crop  for  market 
occupied  most  of  the  year.  Now  this  is  all  changed.  Smaller  farms  and  a  more 
concentrated  system  are  actual  necessities.  If  we  are  ever  to  become  a  thriving 
agricultural  community,  we  must  adopt  this  "intensive  system  "  more  or  less.  With 
it  should  go  hand  in  hand  the  improving  of  the  homestead.  The  two  motives  act 
and  react  upon  each  other.  If  the  ties  that  bind  us  to  the  home  are  stronger,  they 
urge  us  the  more  to  improve  the  arable  lands.  If  these  are  increasing  in  value, 
they  encourage  us  to  add  the  comforts  and  conveniences  which  should  belong  to  a 
permanent  home.  When  there  is  a  feeling  of  settlement  for  life,  there  will  come  a 
fixedness  of  purpose  and  a  constancy  of  effort  to  make  permanent  improvements  not 
only  for  ourselves,  but  for  those  who  are  to  come  after  us. 

But  whilst  we  provide  for  the  useful,  we  need  not  neglect  the  ornamental.  Whilst 
we  must  give  to  the  necessities  of  life  the  first  consideration,  we  know  that  there 
are  other  wants  which  have  their  origin  in  the  higher  sphere  of  our  being.  We 
have  a  composite  nature ;  and  the  spiritual  needs  no  less  than  the  animal,  its  own 
means  of  gratification.  There  are  other  and  higher  wants  than  those  of  mere 
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'"  creature  comforts."  As  soon  as  man  emerges  from  a  savage  state,  he  begins  to  feel 
the  cravings  after  something  beyond  his  mere  animal  desires.  His  sense  of  the  beau- 
tiful in  nature  begins  to  develop  itself,  and  finds  gratification  in  the  wonderful  works 
around  him.  As  he  rises  in  the  scale  of  civilized  life,  these  cravings  increase,  and 
their  development  becomes  a  necessity.  They  find  vent  in  the  fine  arts — in  music, 
painting,  statuary ;  or  in  the  study  and  admiration  of  the  marvellous  works  of 
nature — in  gardening  and  rural  adornment.  In  the  rudest  hut  on  the  way-side,  the 
gingle  flower  pot  at  the  window  tells  the  story.  To  those  who  live  in  the  country, 
the  invitation  is  constantly  before  them,  and  the  opportunities  are  always  at  hand. 
If  we  neglect  them,  we  throw  aside  a  means  of  gratification,  which,  beyond  all 
others,  is  pure  and  elevating  to  our  moral  nature.  In  beautifying  and  adorning 
our  homes,  we  minister  to  those  higher  feelings  of  our  nature,  which  bring  peace, 
contentment,  and  satisfaction,  and  furnish  a  fit  and  proper  repose  and  relaxation 
from  the  more  arduous  labours  of  the  field. 

Aiken,  S.  a  H.  W.  RAVENEL. 
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"the  bushberg  grape  catalogue.' 


We  are  not  accustomed  to  notice  in  this  place  and  way  a  nurseryman's  basiuess 
catalogue,  and  we  do  not  depart  from  our  rule  now  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
Messrs.  Isidor  Bush  &  Son,  and  Meissner,  the  proprietors  of  Bushberg  Vineyards 
and  Grape  Nurseries,  a  valuable  gratuitous  advertisement.  We  know  nothing  of 
the  quality  of  the  stock  they  sell,  nor  of  their  manner  of  doing  business,  and  pre- 
sume they  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  any  advertising  they  require  ;  but  their 
catalogue  proper,  which  is  very  full,  both  in  varieties  and  description,  is  prefaced 
by  a  "Grape  Manual,"  which  deserves  prominent  mention  ;  and  we  freely  give  it  as 
our  opinion,  that,  modestly  as  it  is  put  forth,  it  contains  more  valuable  information 
than  the  majority  of  the  more  pretentious  volumes  on  the  subject  now  before  the 
public-  It  embraces  not  only  well  considered  directions  for  planting,  training, 
pruning,  grafting,  and  gathering,  with  the  usual  general  information  on  the  grape 

-and  its  culture,  but  in  addition,  the  most  complete  scientific  classification  and 
description  we  have  ever  seen  of  the  native  grapes  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
highest  authority  we  have — Dr.  G.  Euglemann.     Our  readers  may  or  may  not 

'  desire  to  send  to  Mi.ssouri  for  grape  vines,  but  we  hope  that  such  as  are  interested 
in  grape  culture  will  get  a  copy  of  the  Bushberg  Catalogue  and  Manual  We  see 
no  price  affixed  to  it,. but  think  the  publishers  can  hardly  afford,  even  as  an  adver- 
tising medium,  to  send  such  a  work  gratuitously.  We  presume  it  would  be  doing 
the  fair  thing,  to  send  twenty-five  cents  to  Messrs.  Bush  &  Son,  and  Miessner, 
Bushberg,  Jefferson  County,  Missouri,  for  it. 

UNDESERVEDLY    NEGLECTED   FLOWERING   PLANTS. 

There  are  some  very  beautiful  flowering  plants,  admirably  adapted  to  our  cli- 
mate, and  of  easy  cultivation,  which  are  seldom  seen  in  our  Southern  gardens. 
We  do  not  refer  to  newly  introduced  species  and  varieties.     These  are  often  too 
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expensivre  to  be  within  the  reach  of  our  people  generally,  and  not  infrequently  of 
too  little  value,  in  spite  of  their  fine,  high  sounding  names,  to  be  bought  at  any 
price.     We  have  in  our  mind,  on  the  contrary,  such  old  favorites  (among  others) 
as  the  following:  1.   Tropoiolum  minus,  in  its  improved  forms,  a  truly  magnificent 
plant,  beautiful  in  foliage,  and  brilliant  in  bloom  ;  neglected,  we  suspect,  because 
it  is  "  nothing  but  a  nasturtium,"  one  species  of  which  is  sometimes  grown  as  a 
garden  vegetable ;  2.   Caliopsis   ("  Beautiful  Eye "),  in  the   flowers  of  which  we 
have  every  shade  of  yellow,  orange,  reddish  brown,  and  crimson,  and  the  plant 
takes  so  kindly  to  our  gardens  that  it  seeds  itself  and  grows  and  blooms,  in  all  its 
beauty,  in  every  nook   and  corner  ;  3.  Bartonia,  brilliant  and  showy — flowers  a 
metallic  yellow ;  4.  BroxonvalUa,  free  flowering  and  exquisitely  delicate  and  beautiful, 
but  not  showy;  5.    Gaillardia  is  a  native  of  the  South,  and   perhaps  slighted  at 
home  on  that  account,  but  it  makes  a  brilliant  bed,  and  is  a  constant  bloomer.  "We 
might  put  many  more  beautiful  things  in  this  list  of  good  and  available,  but  seldom 
seen  flowers,  but  these  are  enough  for  once. 

HOW  TO  APPLY  SULPHUR  TO  GRAPE  VIXES. 

There  are  convenient  but  expensive  apparatuses  for  applying  sulphur  to  grape- 
vines as  a  remedy  for  mildew  and  for  the  destruction  of  insects.     Those  who  can 
not  afford  to  purchase  them   may  cheaply  supply  themselves  with  a  very  efficient 
duster,  by  getting  a  tinner  to  make  a  cylindrical  box,  about  a  foot  long  and  two 
and  a  half  or  three  inches  in  diameter.     Have  it  perforated  with  small   holes  at 
the  front  and  all  round,  but  not  at  the  rear  end,  as  it  is  not  pleasant  to  have  it  fire 
in  that  direction.     Let  the  cap  be  like  a  pepper   box  lid,  but  when  on,  fastened 
with  a  little  wire  to  work  into  a  notch  like  a  bayonet  fixture,  or  the  lid  will  fly  off*. 
Have  two  stout  tin  rings,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  at  one  side,  and  one  at  each 
end,  for  the  handle,  which  may  be  six  to  ten  feet  long  to  suit  the  one  using  it.  Fill 
the  box  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  fasten  on  the  cap,  and  you  are  ready  for  work. 
If  there  be  the  least  bit  of  wind,  be  sure  to  go  against  it,  when  applying  the  sul- 
phur, or  it  will  blow  dust  on  you.     Walk  backwards,  giving  your  machine  a  vigor- 
ous jerking  backward  and  forward,  under  and  along  the  vines,  and  the  dust  will 
touch  almost  every  spot  on  the  foliage.     This  simple  apparatus  is  recommended  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Miller  in  the  Rural  World. 

BORER-PROOF  SQUASH  VINES. 

It  is  generally  found  impracticable  to  raise  any  but  the  earliest  varieties  of  what 
are  called  in  the  catalogues  "Summer  Squashes,"  (of  which  Early  Summer  Crook- 
neck  is  best,)  in  this  latitude  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  squash  vine-borer 
for  which  no  eflJective  remedy  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  made  public.    We  have 
saved  vines  by  cutting  out  the  worms  before  they  had  made  much  progress,  with  a 
sharp  pointed  knife,  but  this  remedy  is  tedious,  at  best,  and  .sometimes  kills  the 
vmes  as  well  as  the  worms.     There  are  some  varieties  less  liable,  on  account  of  the 
toughness  of  the  vines,  to  the  attacks  of  the  borer  than  others,  and  we  have  often 
succeeded  in  getting  the  crop  of  such  kinds,  when  the  Boston  .Marrow  Hubbard, 
and  other  varieties  have  failed.     The  little  Canada  Crook-neck  comes  the  nearest 
perhaps,  to  being  borer-proof  of  any,  and  the  Turban  comes  next. 
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THE  MARKET  GARDEXS  OF  PARIS. 

The  Garden  says  that  "  the  ground  cultivated  by  market  gardeners  in  and 
around  Paris  amounts  to  over  3,000  acres.  It  is  stated  that  360,000  glazed  frames 
and  more  than  2  000,000  cloches  are  employed  in  the  production  of  vegetables  alone. 
The  annual  amount  expended  for  manure  is  said  to  be  £72,400,  and  the  total 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  vegetables,  and  other  productions  of  the  market  gardens, 
to  exceed  half  a  million  sterling — a  sura  probably  much  under  the  mark."  The 
cloches  referred  to  are  merely  the  bell  glasses  and  glazed  frames  used  to  protect 
plants  in  the  field  from  the  frost.  Could  we  not  use  them  with  profit  to  a  greater 
extent  than  we  do  in  this  country  ? 

THE  PELAGONIUM  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

The  new  Pelagonium  Queen  Victoria  is  said  to  be  "  marvellously  beautiful." 
The  flowers  have  peculiarly  crispy  petals ;  they  are  not  really  double,  but  from 
their  fullness  of  form,  and  extra  number  of  petals,  have  the  appearance  of  being 
so.  The  color  is  a  rich  vermilion,  all  the  petals  broadly  margined  with  pure  white, 
and  the  upper  ones  blotched  with  maroon.  The  contrast  of  the  broad  white  mar- 
gin with  the  vermilion  ground  color,  makes  the  flower  extremely  pleasing  and 
attractive. 


Horticultural  Hints  for  June. 


An  important  consideration  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  to  prevent,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  soil.  One  means  of  doing  this  is  to 
frequently  stir  the  surface.  Another  is  shade  for  the  ground.  The  last  is  best 
obtained  by  mulching — that  is,  by  covering  th^.  soil  between  the  rows  and  closely 
around  the  plants  with  hay,  straw,  half-rotted  leaves,  pine  straw,  or  any  convenient 
vegetable  trash.  This  mulch  should  be  several  inches  in  thickness,  and  will  not 
only  prevent  the  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture  and  the  reflected  heat  from  the 
ground,  but  also  the  close  packing  and  baking  of  the  soil,  from  the  beating  rains 
and  the  hot  sunshine  which  generally  follows  them.  This  mulching  should  be  done 
while  the  soil  is  still  moist.  With  heavy  mulching  the  Irish  potato  crop  may  be 
saved,  and  can  be  dug  as  wanted,  far  into  the  summer,  and  the  earliest  planted 
tomatoes  often  kept  in  bearing  nearly  the  whole  season.  It  may  be  applied  with 
profit  to  nearly  all  the  crops,  but  especially  to  those  most  liable  to  be  injured  by 
heat  and  drought. 

Cabbages,  even  if  a  sowing  was  made  last  month  for  the  fall  crop,  may 

be  .sown  again  now,  and  may  give  better  plants ;  but  the  ground  must  be  shaded 
and  the  bed  frequently  watered  till  the  plants  have  come  up  and  made  considerable 
growth  ;  or  they  may  be  sown  in  boxes,  to  be  kept  in  a  shady  place,  or  in  a  frame 
covered  by  an  oiled  cloth  sash.  Sow  kohl  rabi  in  the  same  way.  Cauliflowers 
and  broccoli  should  have  been  sown  last  mouth,  hut  if  neglected  try  them  now, 
shading  and  watering.  Beets  and  carrots  may  still  be  tried.  If  you  can  get  a 
stand,  they  will  come  in  well  in  the  fall.  Continue  to  plant  snap  beans  once  in 
ten  days,  if  you  ile.sire  a  succession.     The  tender  pods  make  good  pickles.     Lima 
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and  Sieva  beans  may  still  be  planted.  Green  corn  is  desired  during  the  whole 
season.  Flint  corn  is  better  to  plant  now  than  sugar  corn  Okra  may  be  planted 
for  a  late  crop. 

Tomatoes  should  be  tied  up  to  stakes  or  trellises  and  well  mulched.  Seed 

may  be  sown  for  a  late  crop.  Onions  will  be  fit  to  pull  from  the  middle  to  the  last 
of  the  month.  Take  them  up  in  a  dry  day  and  spread  them  on  a  floor  in  a  dry, 
airy  place.  Save  Irish  potatoes  by  spreading  them  in  a  cool,  dark  place,  as  seed 
for  a  fall  crop.  Carefully  work  your  strawberry  beds  to  kill  all  weeds,  and  then 
mulch  the  ground.  If  you  desire  new  plants,  leave  a  space  between  the  rows,  very 
lightly  mulched,  in  which  the  runners  may  take  root. 

The  spring  flowering  bulbs — hyacinth,  tulip,  &c.,  should   now  either  be 

taken  up  and  put  away  in  paper  bags,  or  packed  in  dry  sand,  (the  latter  is  best 
unless  you  desire  to  keep  the  different  varieties  separate  and  labelled  with  their 
names)  ;  or  if  they  be  in  a  shady  place,  or  if  the  ground  be  heavily  mulched,  they 
may  remain  till  September  or  October,  to  be  then  taken  up  and  replanted,  after 
removing  the  offsets.  Sow  in  a  pai'tially  shaded  spot,  balsams,  nasturtiums,  zinnias 
and  salvias,  for  late  blooming. 

J'his  is  the  season  for  layering  roses,  broad  leaved  evergreens,  and  decidu- 
ous flowering  shrubs.  The  way  to  do  this  has  been  described  in  previous  numbers. 
See  particularly  Vol.  I,  page  773,  and  Vol.  Ill,  p.  519.  Deciduous  shrubs  which 
have  ceased  to  blossom  should  be  pruned,  removing  the  wood  which  has  produced 
the  flowers,  to  increase  the  vigor  of  the  new  growth. 


POULTRY^AND    PeT     StOCK. 


The  Dorking  Fowl. 


In  size  the  Dorking  ranks  next  to  the  large  Asiatic  tribe.  It  is  short-legged 
and  large-bodied,  and  readily  accumulates  flesh,  which  is  of  good  quality.  The 
breed  has  been  introduced  from  England,  and  has  been  bred  in  this  country  for  a 
number  of  years.  Mowbray,  Avhen  he  wrote,  ranked  them  in  size  in  the  third 
degree  of  the  largest  of  fowls.  The  weight  of  the  Dorkings  at  maturity  varies  from 
five  to  eight  pounds,  and  full-grown  capons  have  been  known  W  weigh  from  ten  to 
twelve. 

The  Dorking  hen  is  rarely  a  layer  of  many  eggs  before  she  becomes  broody,  the 
average  number  not  exceeding  twenty-four.  The  eggs  are  usually  of  a  clear  white, 
but  sometimes  of  an  ashy-gray  color,  rather  large  in  size,  weighing  from  two  and 
three  quarters  to  three  ounces  each,  rounded  at  both  ends,  and  of  a  rich  flavor. 
They  have  the  reputation  of  being  excellent  sitters  and  good  mothers ;  but  as  pul- 
lets they  do  not  excel  for  either  employment. 

The  Dorking  cocks  are  splendid  birds.  The  most  gorgeous  hues  are  frequently 
lavished  upon  them,  Avhich  their  large  and  symmetrical  form  displays  to  great 
advantage.  The  original  Dorkings  are  said  to  have  been  white,  but  such  are  now 
seldom  seen.  From  the  specimens  we  have  seen,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
color  is  a  criterion  of  purity.  Mowbray  contends  that  they  are  of  an  ivory-white,  and 
that  they  have  uniformly  five  toes  or  claws  on  each  foot,  while  a  writer  in  Rees' 
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as  variable  as  the  duuo;-hill  fowl."     "  The  most 


Cyclopedia  says  '•  the  colors  are 
valuable  variety  for  the  table  at  present,"  says  Main,  "is  the  Dorking  breed. 
They  are  pure  white,  and  highly  esteemed  for  the  whiteness  and  delicacy  of  their 
flesh  when  served  at  table,  and  fetch  a  high  price  in  market." 


TJie  Dorking  Fowl. 


"  When  we  first  met  the  Dorking  fowl  in  England,"  the  Amencan  AgHcxdiurist 
says,  "  we  made  up  our  minds  that  it  was  the  best  and  most  scientific-bred  bird  we  had 
ever  seen,  its  fifth  toe  only  excepted,  which  is  an  excrescence  that  ought  to  be  got 
rid  of  in  future  breeding  A  little  knowledge  in  keeping  them,  justified  us  in  pro- 
nouncing them  entitled  to  the  same  rank  among  barn-yard  fowls  that  short  horns 
have  taken  among  cattle ;  and  years  of  experience  in  breeding  them  have  confirmed 
us  in  this  opinion.  The  only  trouble  we  have  ever  met  with  them  is,  too  close 
breeding,  which  it  is  ei^sential  to  obviate.  We,  however,  greatly  esteem  the  cross 
with  the  Game  fo^iils,  and  yet  we  desire  to  see  both  the  Dorking  and  Game  per- 
petuated, and  kept  up  pure  and  distinct  by  themselves." 


Some  Diseases  of  Fowls  and  their  Remedies. 


The  ailment  of  fowls  may  generally  be  traced  to  a  variable  temperature,  to 
irregular,  injudicious  feeding,  or  to  their  being  ke])t  on  the  ground  which  has 
become  impure  with  their  use  of  it.  Judicious  feeding,  perfect  cleanliness,  and 
occasional  removal  to  new  ground,  will,  to  a  great  extent,  keep  fowls  healthy. 

Roup  is  a  somewhat  general  term  for  most  diseases,  but  is  most  properly  applied 
to  a  cold.  The  fowl  becomes  drooping,  foetid  matter  running  from  the  nostrils, 
swollen  eyes  and  disordered  excrement.  Tlie  symptoms  most  prevalent  in  roup 
are  difficult  and  noisy  breathing,  or  a  kind  of  rattling  in  the  throat,  beginning  with 
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wheat  is  generally  termed  gapes.  The  head  becomes  feverish  and  much  swollen, 
and  the  eyelids  livid  with  decay  of  sight,  and  even  total  blindness.  There  is  con- 
siderable discharge  from  the  nostrils,  and  even  from  the  mouth,  of  foetid  matter,  at 
the  commencement  thin  and  limpid,  but  afterward  thick  and  purulent  and  very 
offensive.  As  secondary  symptoms,  the  appetite  is  all  but  gone,  except  for  drink  ; 
the  crop  feels  hard  to  the  touch,  and  the  feathers  are  staring,  ruffled,  and  without 
a  healthy  gloss.  The  fowl  sits  moping  and  wasting  in  corners,  always  apparently 
in  great  pain.  In  this  stage  of  the  disease  it  is  supposed  to  be  infectious,  and 
whether  so  or  not,  it  is  certainly  proper,  for  cleanliness'  sake,  if  nothing  else, 
to  separate  the  diseased  from  the  healthy  ones,  to  prevent  the  disease  from 
spreading. 

Sickly  fowls  should  always  be  removed  from  the  fowl  house  on  the  first  symp- 
tom of  illness,  as  they  are  generally  ill  used  by  their  companions — pecked  at,  and 
evidently  become  objects  of  dislike.  As  soon  as  the  disease  is  dscovered,  if  in  warm 
weather,  remove  the  infected  ones  to  some  warm  place  ;  then  give  a  dessert  spoon- 
ful of  castor  oil ;  wash  their  heads  with  warm  castile  soap-suds,  and  let  them 
remain  until  the  next  morning,  fasting ;  scald  for  them  Indian  meal,  adding  two 
and  a  half  ounces  Epsom  salts,  for  ten  hens,  or  in  proportion  for  a  less  or  greater 
number;  give  it  warm,  and  repeat  the  dose  in  a  day  or  two  if  they  do  not  recover. 
They  should,  above  all,  be  kept  warm  and  have  plenty  of  pure  water. 

Fowls  sometimes  waste  away  without  any  apparent  disorder.  In  such  cases  a 
teaspoonful  of  cod-liver  oil  per  day  will  often  be  found  a  most  efficacious  remedy. 

Scouring  or  diarrhoea  is  caused  by  the  too  abundant  use  of  relaxing  food.  Cay- 
enne pepper,  or  chalk,  or  both,  mixed  with  meal  or  boiled  rice,  checks  the 
complaint. 

Gapes,  in  nine  cases  out  often,  are  obtained  frofn  rain  or  impure  water,  and  if  a 
certain  preventive  (not  cure)  is  desired,  the  use  of  camphor  will  be  found  the  most 
efficient  remedy.  A  small  lump,  about  the  size  of  a  peanut,  kept  constantly  in  the 
vessel  from  which  the  fowls  drink,  will  make  gapes  unknown  in  your  yai'd.  Hav- 
ing carefully  adopted  this  precaution  this  year  more  particularly,  and  having  raised 
over  two  hundred  chickens,  without  one  case  of  gapes,  I  can  testify  that  camphor 
is  the  only  certain  remedy. 

Leg  weakness  is  generally  caused  by  the  size  and  weight  of  the  body,  being  more 
than  the  legs  can  bear.  It  is  shown  by  the  bird  resting  on  the  first  joint.  Being 
entirely  the  result  of  weakness,  the  best  treatment  is  that  which  gives  general 
strength  and  stamina  to  the  sufferer.  Tincture  of  iron,  say  five  drops  to  a  saucer 
of  water,  must  be  given. 

Natural  Wistoi^y    Applied  to    Agi\i_cultui\e. 


Cucumber  Worms. 


We  have  received  recently  from  a  correspondent  at  Indian  River,  Florida,  a 
box  of  insects,  in  splendid  condition,  accompanied  by  a  note,  in  which  he  states 

that   a  number   of  neighbors   and   himself  were 
^^  \^        ^  engaged    in    growing   cucumbers    for    Northern 

markets,  but  the  enterprise  this  season  had  been 
a  complete  failure,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
small  worm,  which  attacks  the  plant,  first  in  the 
bud,  then  working  their  way  into  the  plant  and 
fruit,  "  eventually  killing  them  out,  root  and 
Fig.  1.  branch." 
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Wheu  tbe  insects  were  received  they  had  all  spuu  up,  or  changed  to  the  pupa 
state,  so  we  bad  not  au  opportunity  of  seeing  the  worm.  The  pupa  is  .54  inches 
long,  in  color,  reddish  brown ;  the  head  portion  quite  pointed,  and  the  legs  extend- 
ing, in  their  envelope,  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  quite  free  beyond  the  tips 
of  the  wings,  just  visible  under  the  skin.  The  moths,  or  perfect  insects,  appeared 
in  a  few  days,  and  on  examination  proved  the  insect  to  be  the  Phakellura  hyalini- 
talis,  of  Guen. 

The  moth  expands  a  little  over  an  inch  ;  the  general  colors  are  white  and  brown 
(as  in  the  accompanying  cut),  the  whole  surface  of  the  wings  having  a  metallic 
lustre,  which  in  the  centre  portion  has  a  bluish  or  purplish  appearance.  The  body 
is  silvery  white,  and  the  end  of  the  abdomen  is  adorned  by  two  tufts  of  yellowish 
hairs  ;  legs  and  entire  under-body  white.  Mr.  Glover  has,  years  ago,  taken  the 
insect  in  Florida,  but  did  not  know  of  its  ever  having  been  troublesome,  so  we 
must  regard  it  as  a  new  enemy  to  the  cucumber,  and,  from  the  report  of  our  cor- 
respondent, a  dangerous  one. 

We  give  below  the  figure  of  another  species  of  Phakellura,  taken  from  Riley's 
Second  Report,  which  he  has  called  the  "  Pickle  worm,"  from  the  same  habit,  of 
boring  into,  and  eating  plants  and  fruit  of  the  cucumber.  This  insect  has  also 
been  taken  in  Florida,  by  INIr.  Glover 
who  tells  me  that  he  found  it  in  the 
flowers  of  the  squash  vine,  where  it 
spins  a  loose  web  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bloom,  and  by  devouring  the  pis- 
tels  and  stamens,  causing  the  flower 
to  wither  away,  and  perish  without  (•»*>••)  (<•  ••]  !•• 
forming  fruit.  He  also  found  them 
in  numbers  on  the  stalk  of  the  plant, 
devouring  the  interior  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  jEgeria,  so  destruc- 
tive to  the  currant  at  the  North.  Our 
specimen  was  found  in  a  half  grown 
squash,  into  which  it  had  bored  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  boll  worm  of 
the  cotton.  The  caterpillars  changed  to  chrysalids  July  16th,  in  cocoons  of  silk 
fastened  to  shreds  of  leaves.  The  moths  appeared  in  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks, 
and  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  may  be  several  generations  of  the  insect  in  one 
season,  as  the  caterpillars  were  found  of  all  sizes  during  June,  July  and  xVugust. 
They  were  so  numerous  one  season  that  not  a  garden  examined  was  free' from  them, 
and  much  damage  was  done.  The  caterpillars  were  flesh-colored  and  black,  the 
mature  ones  dull  green. 

Riley  found  these  insects  quite  abundant  on  cucumbers  in  Missouri  in  July,  and 
they  continued  their  woi*k  of  destruction  till  the  end  of  September. 

The  damage  is  done  by  their  boring  cylindrical  holes  into  the  fruit,  and  feeding 
on  its  fleshy  part.  As  they  have  enormous  appetites,  and  produce  a  large  amount 
of  soft  excrement,  and  as  many  as  four  have  been  found  in  a  medium  sized  cucum- 
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ber,  it  is  readily  seen  tlie  cucumbers  are  very  speedily  rendered  uufit  for  food. 
They  attain  their  full  size  in  three  or  four  weeks,  and  transform  in  a  little  silken 
web,  under  some  leaf,  near  the  ground,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  little  species 
figured  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  ;  the  moths  come  forth  in  from  eight  to  ten 
days,  according  to  Mr.  Rile)'-,  though  the  late  individuals  pass  the  winter  within 
their  cocoons.     The  description  of  the  moth  (Fig.  2,  a  male,)  is  as  follows: 

"  Yellowish  brown  color,  with  an  iris  purple  reflection,  the  front  wings  having^ 
an  irregular  semi-transparent,  dull,  golden  yellow  spot,  not  reaching  their  front 
edge,  and  constricted  at  their  lower  edge ;  the  hind  wings  have  their  inner  two- 
thirds  of  the  same  transparent  yellow;  the  under  surfaces  have  a  more  decided 
pearly  lustre,  the  thighs,  breast  and  abdomen  being  silvery  white.  The  abdomen 
of  the  female  terminates  in  a  small  flattened  black  brush,  and  the  segment  just 
preceding  this  is  rust-color  above,  the  male  on  the  contrary  is  at  once  distinguished 
from  the  female  by  the  immense  brush  at  the  end  of  his  tail,  which  is  generally 
larger  than  is  represented  in  the  figure." 

By  comparing  the  two  moths  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  closely  allied  in  form 
and  color,  and  we  may  add,  in  habits,  and,  doubtless,  the  gentlemen  engaged  in 
cucumber  culture  on  the  Indian  River,  are  as  much  afilicted  by  one  species  as  by 
the  other,  as  all  the  insects  of  this  genus  are  generally  exotic,  and  feed  on  plants 
of  the  cucumber  family.  The  specimens  sent  for  identification,  however,  wei-e 
all  of  the  first  figured  species.  In  the  second  cut,  the  letters  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  refer 
to  the  anatomy  of  the  worm,  or  caterpillar,  (Fig.  2  a,)  a  description  of  which  is 
unnecessary  here. 

The  only  means  of  prevention  is  when  the  worm  first  appears,  and  then  to 
destroy  all  that  are  found  before  they  become  numerous,  or,  if  they  have  made  too 
great  headway,  future  destruction  may  be  averted  by  picking  ofi"  all  infested  fruit 
and  regularly  feeding  to  stock,  or  destroy  the  inmates  in  some  other  way  before 
they  can  come  to  maturity,  and  lay  their  eggs  for  future  broods. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


Chrysalids  in  the  Soil.— O.  F.  H.,  Brown's  Station.  Ala.  The  chrysalids 
you  find  in  such  numbers,  if  the  same  species  as  the  moth  sent,  are  those  of  some 
species  of  cut-worm,  but  the  moth  was  so  damaged  that  we  cannot  identify  it.  You 
need  have  no  fears  of  the  chrysalids  producing  cotton  worms,  as  the  cotton  cater- 
pillar never  goes  into  the  ground  to  change.  We  propose  to  give  an  illustrated  article 
on  the  cut-worm  in  a  month  or  two,  and  you  can  then  learn  the  history  and  trans- 
formation of  the  insects. 

Cucumber  Worjis.— C.  C.  W.,  Indian  River,  Fla.  The  insects  sent  as  destroy- 
ing your  cucumbers,  are  described  in  full  in  a  preceding  article.  Send  us  more 
specimens,  please. 

Tobacco  for  Insects. — A  gentleman  informs  us  that  the  "  truck  farmers  "  in 
the  vicinity  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  last  year,  saved  their  egg  plants,  cantaloupes,  and 
other  such  plants,  troubled  with  the  aphis,  or  lice,  by  dusting  with  the  "  grit "  or 
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dust  of  tobacco,  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  tobacco  factories  for  twenty  five 
to  fifty  cents  per  l)arrel.  It  is  an  almost  impalpable  powder,  and  is  the  dust  or 
sand  separated  from  the  leaves  of  the  tobacco,  before  it  is  ready  to  be  manufac- 
tured. As  much  tobacco  is  manufactured  in  the  South,  will  not  some  of  our  cor- 
respondents, or  readers,  experiment  a  little  the  coming  season. 

To  OUR  Correspondents. — Again  we  ask  you  to  send  for  name,  or  description 
«)f  habits,  any  insects  (with  their  injuries.)  that  you  may  be  annoyed  with.  It  is  a 
pleasure  for  us  to  tell  what  they  are,  if  we  can,  and,  at  the  same  time,  add  little  by 
little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Southern  insect  fauna.  It  costs  a  mere  trifle  to  send 
an  old  match  box  through  the  mails,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  one  or 
two  common  injurious  species,  may  lead  to  incalculable  good  through  intelligent 
experiment,  at  the  same  time  you  are  adding  your  contribution  to  science,  and 
making  this  department  of  the  Rural  more  useful  to  its  readers. 


Patp^ons  of  Husbandry  and    Agricultui^al.  Societies. 


Suggestions  to^vard  a  Plan   for  a  Joint  Stock  Grange,  or 

Farming  Company. 


Co-operation  is  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  the  Order  of  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  is  founded.  It  has  been,  as  yet,  but  to  a  very  limited  extent  carried 
into  practice.  Practical  associative  effort  requires  wisdom  and  foresight,  and  even 
with  these,  time  is  requisite  to  perfect  plans  and  secure  the  confidence  of  those 
whom  it  is  desirable  to  enlist  in  carrying  them  out.  "We  have  tried  co  operation 
in  buying  and  selling,  to  a  limited  extent,  and  where  judicious  ^management  has 
been  secured,  our  success  has  been  most  encouraging. 

The  most  important  and.  one  would  suppose,  the  most  obvious  application  of  the 
principle  of  co-operation  among  farmers  seems,  so  far,  to  have  been  generally  over- 
looked. "  Each  for  himself"  has  so  long  been  the  motto  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil, 
that  such  a  notion  as  associating  themselves,  as  manufacturers  are  accustomed  to,  ' 
into  incorporated  companies,  to  enable  themselves  to  accomplish  what  individ- 
ually they  are  unable  to  do,  has  hardly  yet  entered  their  heads.  When  they  have 
thought  of  co-operation  and  joint  stock  operation,  it  has  been  with  reference  to 
something  outside  of  their  legitimate  business — commerce  and  manufacturing,  for 
instance,  and  we  have  Grange  Stores  and  Grange  Manufacturing  Companies,  but 
no  true  practical  Grange,  working  as  a  Joint  Stock  Farming  Company.  Is  it  not 
time,  especially  for  us,  here  in  the  low  country,  to  think  of  this  ?  There  is,  appa- 
rently, but  one  other  way  open  to  us — the  abandonment  of  one  of  the  finest  regions 
of  country  in  the  world  to  barbarism,  and  finally  to  nature,  to  be  made  a  howling 
wilderness. 

Here  is  the  rough  outline  of  a  plan  for  a  Practical  Grange  in  which  the  em- 
blematic work  of  the  Order  shall  become  an  embodied  reality: 

1.  Organize  among  Patrons  of  Husbandry  a  Joint  Stock  Company,  to  be  called 
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the Grange  Planting  Company,  to  be   located  in County,  in  the 

State  of ,  and  to  be  duly  chartered. 

2.  Say  one  thousand  shares,  to  be  put  at  $100  each  (or  less,  as  may  be  deter- 
mined), the  required  land  to  be  paid  for  in  shares  of  stock. 

3.  When  the  specified  stock  shall  have  been  taken,  the  Company  to  organize, 
elect  officers,  including  a  Board  of  Trustees,  or  Directors,  and  adopt  by-laws  and 
a  plan  of  operations. 

4.  Stockholders  shall  have  preference,  as  employees,  in  every  department  of  the 
Company's  operations,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  such  products  of  the  planta- 
tion as  they  may  require  for  the  sustenance  of  their  families  at  the  lowest  wholesale 
market  prices. 

5.  The  manager  ("  Overseer")  of  the  plantation  (Grange)  shall  render  monthly 
reports  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  containing  detailed  accounts  of  the  operations 
under  his  management,  with  such  suggestions  as  he  may  deem  necessary, 

6.  The  stockholders  shall  have  free  access  to  the  books  of  the  Company,  and  be 
entitled  to  a  full  knowledge  of  its  operations. 

7.  All  the  operations,  of  the  Company  shall  be  on  a  cash  basis,  and  no  debt  or 
liability  shall  be  made  against  it  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

8.  The  profits  on  produce  sold  shall  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss 
account,  and  paid  to  the  stockholders  in  dividends  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year. 

9.  The  funds  of  the  Company  shall  be  deposited  in  bank,  as  paid  in,  and  all 
payments  made  on  the  check  of  the  Secretary  endorsed  by  the  President  or  Master. 

10.  All  bills  for  material,  labor,  &c.,  under  supervision  of  the  manager,  or  "Over- 
seer," shall  be  certified  by  hira  before  being  paid. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  complete  plan,  but 
only  suggestions  toward  one.  All  the  wisdom,  skill,  practical  knowledge,  and 
experience  of  the  Order  should  be  brought  to  bear  in  working  up  the  details. 


A  Lesson  from  California. 


The  State  Grange  of  California  has  an  Immigration  Committee,  and  that,  in  the 
Empire  State  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  means  work  and  practical  results.  Brother 
O.  L.  Abbott,  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  this  Committee,  sends  us  a  long  cir- 
cular letter  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  the  country,  and  showing  what  has 
been  done,  and  what  can  be  done  there.  We  doubt  none  of  the  Avorthy  Secretary's 
statements,  and  would  cheerfully  publish  them  in  full  were  we  not  crowded  with 
matter  of  more  interest  and  importance  to  our  readers,  for  we  rejoice  in  the  pros- 
perity of  California  and  would  gladly  promote  it.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we 
believe  that,  in  spite  of  the  many  drawbacks  under  which  we  labor,  the  Southern 
farmer,  who  can  make  money  by  emigrating  to  California,  can  make  quite  as 
much  by  staying  at  home,  taking  a  hint  from  the  Patrons  of  the  Pacific  valleys, 
and  promoting  immigration  instead  of  emigration.  This  is  one  of  the  plans  of 
our  Brothers  in  California,  as  already  partly  carried  out : 

A  Homestead  Association,  formed  in  October,  has  located  on  Lompoc  (Lom- 
poko)  Rancho,  in  the  fertile  valley  of  Santa  Ynez,  near  point  of  Concepcion.     We 
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are  to  pay  8500,000  iu  ten  annual  instalments  for  about  forty  seven  thousand  acres 
of  land,  the  valley  portion  of  which  has  been  carefully  surveyed  into  five,  ten, 
twenty,  forty,  and  eighty  acre  lots,  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  members  of  the 
Association  having  the  preference,  for  which  the  Company  has  already  realized 
about  8700,000,  and  have  three-fourths  of  the  Rancho  remaining  uu?*old.  A  town 
site  was  selected  in  the  valley,  and  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  cut  into  house  lots 
one-tenth  of  which  brought  about  670,000  under  the  hammer.  With  proper 
management,  it  is  expected  that  the  town  lots  alone  will  sell  for  enough  to  pay  for 
the  whole  Rancho,  so  that  the  agricultural  stockholder  will  ultimately  get  his  farm 
for  his  sagacity.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  fund  arising  from  the  sale  of  town 
lots  has.  by  resolution  of  the  stockholders,  been  set  apart  as  an  endowment  fund, 
likely  to  amount  to  8100,000,  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  an  Agri- 
cultural College  and  experimental  Farm.  Another  fund,  which  will  probably 
amount  to  830,000,  has  been  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  modern,  elegant,  com- 
modious, substantial  public  school  building,  quite  as  good  as  people  generally 
enjoy  at  the  east,  after  the  labor  of  generations. 

Thus  in  a  week  we  have  arranged  for  one  of  the  most  liberal,  enterprising,  edu- 
cational temperance  towns  that  can  be  desired  by  the  most  refined  and  fastidious, 
where  they  may  rear  and  educate  their  families,  and  where  the  snares  and  vices  of 
the  dram  shop  will  never  endanger  the  habits  and  morals  of  their  children. 

Is  there  anything  to  prevent  similar  enterprises  in  the  South,  under  the  auspices 
of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  who  could  command  the  confidence  of  their  Brothers  of 
the  North  and  West,  and  of  intelligent  European  immigrants  as  well?  Energy, 
tact,  and  persistence,  backed  by  a  compact  organization,  would  work  wonders.  Who 
is  ready  to  try  the  experiment?  Let  us  not  fall  hopelessly  behind  in  the  march  of 
progress,  and,  above  all,  let  no  man  say — for  it  is  not  true — 'that  ours  is  poor  country 
and  a  hard  one  to  get  a  living  in,  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  best  country  iu 
the  world,  and  can  be  made  the  most  prosperous.  But  croaking  will  not  bring 
prosperity,  or  induce  immigration.  If  we  cannot  make  farming  pay,  (and  if 
farming  does  not  pay,  nothing  will  long  pay,)  who  else  can  be  expected  to  make 
it  pay,  and  who  will  come  here  with  money  in  his  pocket  to  buy  land  which  ha? 
bankrupted  its  owner?  Where  farming  does  not  pay  there  is  something  wrong, 
but  here  it  is  not  in  the  soil,  nor  in  the  climate.  There  must  be  a  remedy,  in  such 
cases,  and  we  must  find  it. 

A  Handsome  Testimonial  to  Ashley  Grange,  No.  1. 


Sometime  ago  a  large  box  came  to  Charleston  by  steamer,  addressed  to  the 
Master  of  Ashley  Grange,  which  naturally  excited  some  curiosity.  On  opening 
it,  it  wa!;j  found  to  contain  a  fine  parlor  organ,  made  of  black  walnut,  aud  tastefully 
inscribed  on  a  blue  field  in  gilt  letters,  as  follows : 

From  the  Members  and  Visiting  Brothers  of  the 

National  Grange,  to  Ashley  Grange,  No.  1,  Charleston. 

A  Testimonial  of  Fraternal  Regard. 

The  following  is  the  letter  through  which  the  beautiful  testimonial  was  very 
handsomely  presented  : 

Iowa  State  Grange,  P.  of  H.,  Cresco,  Iowa,  April  14,  1875. 
E.  L.  Roche,  Master  Ashley  Grange,  Charleston,  S.  C- : 

Dear  Brother  :  Before  leaving  Charleston  the  members  and  visiting  brothers 
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in  attendance  on  the  eighth  session  of  the  National  Grange,  provided  for  and  com- 
missioned me  to  procure  an  organ  for  your  Grange  room.  As  soon  as  possible, 
after  my  return  home,  I  placed  the  matter  in  the  hajjds  of  Brother  Spencer  Day, 
(State  agent  for  Iowa,)  with  the  request  that  he  would  procure  a  suitable  instru- 
ment, have  it  properly  inscribed,  and  forward  it  to  you  at  Charleston,  which  has 
been  done.  Will  both  yourself  and  the  members  of  Ashley  Grange,  accept  this 
slight  testimonial  of  our  appreciation  of  the  kindness,  hospitality,  and  fraternal 
regard  manifested  to  us  by  the  citizens  of  Charleston,  and  especially  by  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  Ashley  Grange?  We  shall  carry  long  in  our  hearts  the  remem- 
brance of  the  fraternal  kindness,  which,  coming  as  it  did  from  warm  hearts,  made 
our  stay  in  Charleston  most  pleasant. 

The  work  in  which  we  are  all  engaged,  of  aiding  and  upbuilding  the  producing 
classes  of  this  nation,  has  no  more  important  feature  than  the  one  which  makes  of 
every  section  of  this  broad  land  one  universal  brotherhood.  With  the  hope  that 
you  are  well  and  prospering,  both  as  an  Order  and  a  people,  allow  me  to  subscribe 
myself,  most  truly  and  fraternally  yours,  A.  B.  SMEDLEY. 

Ashley  Grange,  No.  1,  held  a  meeting  on  the  30th  April,  and  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  : 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  National  Grange  and  visiting  brothers  of  the 
Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  in  kind  and  fraternal  remembrance  of  the  atten- 
tions and  hospitality  extended  to  them  by  Ashley  Grange,  No.  1,  and  the  citizens 
of  Charleston,  during  the  late  session  of  the  National  Grange  in  this  city,  have 
generously  presented  this  Grange  with  a  beautiful  and  valuable  organ  for  use  in 
its  meetings ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  Ashley  Grange,  No.  1,  for  its  members 
individually  and  collectively,  and  also  in  behalf  of  their  fellow-citizens  so  cordially 
remembered  with  them,  be  and  hereby  are  tendered  to  our  brothers  for  their  appro- 
priate and  valuable  gift. 

Resolved,  That  the  present,  beautiful,  excellent,  and  useful  as  it  is  to  us,  will  ever 
be  valued  still  more  as  a  token  of  the  fraternal  regard  which  prompted  its  bestowal, 
and  for  the  pleasant  associations  which  will  always  cluster  around  it,  than  for  its 
intrinsic  worth. 

Resolved,  That  the  noble  sentiments,  and  kind  and  brotherly  feelings  of  the 
donors,  so  handsomely  expre.ssed  by  Brother  Smedley,  in  his  letter  accompanying 
the  organ,  are  fully  appreciated  and  reciprocated  by  the  members  of  Ashley  Grange. 
Resolved,  That  the  sweet  harmony  which  our  beautiful  organ  pours  forth,  under 
the  skillful  touch  of  our  worthy  organist,  shall  be  to  us  a  constant  reminder  of 
that  concord  which  should  prevail  in  the  Grange,  and  in  our  Order  throughout  the 
world. 

Resolved,  That   copies  of  these  resolutions,  signed  by  our  worthy  Master  and 

Secretary,  and  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  Grange,  be  transmitted  to  the  worthy 

Secretary  of  the  National  Grange,  and  to  Brother  A.  B.  Smedley,  worthy  Master 

of  the  State  Grange  of  Iowa,  through  whom  the  organ  was  received,  and  that  they 

Iso  be  published  in  the  Neivs  and  Courier  and  the  Rural  Carolinian. 
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Grange  Notes  and   Memoranda. 


Honor  to  the  Ladies  who  Hoxor  Work. — The  sisters  of  Quincy  (Fla.) 
Grange  have  lately  "  resolved,"  and  this  is  the  resolution  :  "  That  we  will  practice 
the  strictest  economy  in  our  households,  both  in  the  culinary  department  and 
wearing  apparel,  buying  no  more  than  is  actually  necessary,  eschewing  everything 
like  prodigality,  and  to  endeavor  to  avoid,  if  not  finally  discard,  all  needless  or 
unnecessary  fashions,  and  to  regard  household  work  as  honorable  and  commendable, 
and  intend  by  example  and  precept,  to  the  extent  of  our  ability  and  influence,  to 
disabuse  public  opinion  of  the  erroneous  views  entertained  heretofore  upon  that 
subject."  These  are  good,  sound,  healthy  sentiments,  well  expressed.  All  honor 
to  the  ladies  of  Quincy  Grange. 

The  Granges  Should  Take  the  Papers  — John's  Bank  Grange,  No.  704, 
Adrian  County,  Mich.,  following  the  example  of  some  other  Western  Granges 
has  subscribed  for  one  agricultural  paper  for  each  family  in  the  Grange,  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  Grange  funds.  If  the  Granges  of  the  South  would  take  similar 
action,  our  agricultural  journals  would  not  be  languishing,  as  most  of  them  are 
now,  and  the  Granges  would  be  greater  gainers  in  the  end  than  even  the  publishers. 

Encourage  Your  Sons  and  Daughters  to  Join  the  Grange. — "  Some 
persons  think,"  the  New  Jersey  Granger  .says,  "  that  the  Grange  is  an  old  folks' 
organization.  They  have  sons  and  daughtei's  old  enough  to  join,  but  they  stay  out 
in  the  cold,  simply  because  they  are  uuinvited,  or  their  folks  are  too  stingy  to  pay 
the  entrance  fee.  The  Grange  needs  the  young  and  warm  blood,  and  if  parents 
wish  to  keep  their  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm,  there  is  nothing  that  will  so  quickly 
interest  them  in  agriculture  as  a  union  with  their  neighbors  in  the  Grange. 

Economies  of  the  Order. — The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Grange 
proclaim  to  the  world  that  by  co-operative  stores,  agencies,  and  grain  elevators,  the 
members  of  the  Order  saved,  last  year,  eight  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  believed 
that  the  Order  will  do  much  more  in  the  same  direction  this  year. 

Indian  Mound  Grange,  No.  228. — Officers  for  the  present  year:  Worthy 
Master,  Rev.  L  W.  Rast ;  Overseer,  Dr.  W.  T.  Brooker  ;  Lecturer,  J.  E.  Knotts; 
Steward,  W.  M.  Johnson ;  Assistant  Steward,  A.  luabinit ;  Chaplain,  Rev.  John 
Inabiuit;  Secretary,  J.  W.  Martin;  Treasurer,  Samuel  Harsey ;  Gate  Keeper, 
Derril  Crim  ;  Ceres,  Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Rast ;  Pomona,  Miss  Hattie  T.  Johnson ; 
Flora,  Miss  A.  E.  Brooker  ;  Lady  Assistant  Steward,  Miss  T.  M.  Rast. 
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J.  A.  Liddoll kJentral. 

W.  B.  Lawrence. lCi;ntral. 
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Miscellaneous  Correspondence  and  J^ 


OTICES. 


Dra^vbacks. 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :— That  eighth  of  an  acre  of  poor  land 
upon  which  Dr.  Ravenel  grew  at  the  rate  of  ten  tons  to  the  acre  of  well  cured  hay 
from  that  common  pest,  Bermuda  grass,  seems  to  have  created  quite  a  sensation. 
Dr.  Lee,  the  veteran  grass  advocate,  has  been  drawn  from  his  retirement  and  in 
his  fascinating  way  almost  convinced  us  that  our  way  out  of  the  wilderness  is 
through  Bermuda.  We  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  not  come  yet 
for  the  Southern  people  to  embrace  such  ideas.  A  planting  people  are  slow  to 
embrace  new  doctrines  and  give  up  a  system  which  has  been  familiar  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  and  these  fascinating  pictures  always  have  a  bad  effect.  ^  There 
is  no  doubt  but  Bermuda  grass  on  rich  bottom  lands-  can  be  made  to  yield  an 
immense  amount  of  good  hay.  The  late  Captain  Frank  Hampton,  ante  helium, 
grew  on  some  of  the  Cougaree  bottoms,  vie  think,  about  four  thousand  pounds  good 
hay,  per  acre.  But  the  land  had  been  cowpenued  and  was  not  poor  laud.  There 
may  be  portions  of  the  South  adapted  to  grass  and  stock  raising,  but  there  are 
insuperable  objections  in  other  sections.  The  South  is  by  nature  a  planting  coun- 
try, the  inhabitants,  generation  after  generation,  have  been  brought  up  with  certain 
ideas,  and  whether  right  or  wrong,  it  will  require  time,  a  long  time,  and  patience, 
and  failure  upon  failure,  to  convince  them  that  change  is  necessary. 

The  cotton  belt  for  all  the  purposes  of  agriculture  should  be  the  garden  spot  of 
the  United  States.  All  that  is  wanting  to  make  it  so  i§  a  good  government,  a  good 
population,  and  capital.  The  population  will  not  come  as  long  as  the  govern- 
ment is  bad,  nor  will  capital.  The  Eastern  people  used  to  say,  ante  helium,  it  was 
slavery  that  kept  people  away.  Now  it  is  the  freedmau,  nobody  can  deny  it. 
They  are  just  as  much  averse  to  bringing  up  their  families  on  the  plane  of  the 
"  man  and  the  brother"  as  the  old  Bourbon  is. 

It  is  a  question  of  time  how  this  matter  will  be  settled. 

But  to  return  to  grass.  Grass  cannot  be  grown  without  heavy  manuring  and 
careful  treatment.     We  mean  grass  to  make  hay. 

In  one  of  the  richest  valleys  in  upper  Georgia,  the  farmers,  after  the  completion 
of  the  "  Air  Line  Road,"  sold  their  stock  and  turned  their  attention  to  grass.  One 
of  them  wrote  to  us  that  by  a  net  calculation  his  cows  consumed  during  the  winter 
more  hay  than  they  were  worth.  They  have  found  out  already  that  growuig  hay 
wont  pay,  and  that  the  land  grows  poorer,  and  now  the  same  farmer  writes  to  me : 
"  Growing  grass  wont  pay.  I  could  not  sell  my  hay  at  remunerating  prices  and 
my  land  was  daily  growing  poorer.  I  am  restocking  the  farm  and  shall  sell  my 
hay  in  live  stock.  Q-  E-  ^' 
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Farmers  Playing  Poker. 


Editor  of  The  Rural  Carolinian  :  Perhaps  some  unexceptionably  good 
men,  who  are  always  looking  out  for  stumbling  blocks,  will  bridle  up  at  this 
heading. 

Let  us  explain,  that  by  this  expression,  no  reference  is  had  to  the  renowned 
]\Iississippi  game.  But  so  far  as  the  result  is  concerned,  one  terminates  exactly  as 
the  other ;  that  is  the  simple  farmer  goes  under,  or  iu  other  words,  all  the  money 
is  poked  out  of  him. 

In  the  old  game,  the  process  is,  by  expert  manipulation  to  exhibit  good  hands, 
pairs,  triplets,  etc.;  in  the  new  one,  it  is  done  by  brag,  and  making  Simple  believe 
that  he  has  no  hand  at  all,  not  even  an  ace. 

In  the  latter  game  he  plays  poker  submissively,  in  keeping  the  pot  boiling,  in 
stirring  the  fire  that  the  hearth-stone  may  not  get  cold,  neither  his  own  nor  the  mar- 
ble one  of  the  dealer,  or  his  middle  man,  in  roasting  the  chestnuts  that  somebody  else 
eats,  in  being  poked  into  the  heat,  or  the  wet,  or  the  cold,  by  the  latter  class,  who 
do  not  find  such  business  palatable,  and  who  are  generally  in  health  too  delicate 
to  get  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  without  making  a  cats-paw  of  some  one. 

Stupid  farmers,  sleepy  farmers,  simple  farmers,  selfish  farmers.  Did  God  create 
the  class  that  they  might  carry  the  "  old  n^an  of  the  sea,  on  their  necks  forever  ?" — 
Even  the  bee,  when  the  time  comes,  by  instinct  kills  off  the  drones,  but  the  near- 
sighted tiller  of  the  soil  parts  with  his  stores  all  the  year  round,  and  if  not  mode- 
rately successful,  departs  his  life  with  a  mortgage  or  lien  on  his  natal  hive. 

^  say,  selfish  farmers.  It  is  because  of  the  short-sightedness.  You  join  a  Grange 
and  if  your  wallet  don't  hold  a  prompt  consideration  in  dollars  and  cents,  you 
prefer  taking  up  again  the  "  old  man  of  the  sea."  Simple  !  You  save  three  hours 
to  your  toil,  and  lose  twice  the  value  in  being  used  as  a  poker. 

Stick  to  your  Grange  through  thick  and  thin,  or  join  your  Agricultural  Society, 
and  come  to  life.  Do  something — don't  go  there  and  act  over  what  all  have  been 
doing  since  boyhood. 

''  Now  we  lay  iiB  down  to  sleep." 

If  you  can't  do  better,  consider  your  neighbor  flint,  yourself  the  steel,  and  set 
fire  to  the  spunk  in  some  way.  If  he  be  the  white  bear,  poke  him  up  until  he 
"  break  ice;"  growling  dont  hurt. 

Agricultural  Societies  and  Granges  are  the  places  to  digest  doubtful  questions. 
Papers,  though  excellent,  are  too  slow,  too  tedious  and  indefinite.  Like  single 
barrels  they  discharge  only  occa.sionally.  But  at  a  meeting  facts  may  come  out, 
be  controverted  or  sustained,  and  difficulties  may  be  got  over  as  rapidly  as  shots 
may  be  delivered  from  a  revolver. 

An  undecided  or  doubtful  matter,  should  be  treated  as  the  blacksmith  treats  liis 
iron.  He  thinks  while  it  is  cold  what  he  will  make,  and  how  be  will  fashion  it ; 
after  it  is  heated  he  must  hammer  and  shape.  So  at  dull  meetings,  get  ready 
during  the  intervals,  and  when  you  get  there,  make  the  sparks  fly. — "  Let  us  have 
light."  M.  L.  B. 
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D    C.  A.  *'  Acknowledges  the  Corn." 

Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian. — D.  C.  A.  "acknowledges  the  corn,"  and 
makes  a  "  dot"  in  hia  Farm  Book.  He  admits  that  he  may  have  been  mistaken, 
by  one,  in  the  number  of  rows,  not  thinking  of  this,  but  only  the  aggregate  of 
grains  in  the  ear.  J.  "W.  B  ,  or  any  one  else,  must  admit  that  one  thousand  grains 
would  make  a  "  big"  ear,  and  that  an  average  of  one  such  ear  to  a  stalk  could  be 
obtained  only  on  good  corn  laud.  Now,  our  informant  told  us  that  he  had  counted 
the  peas  on  a  single  plant  from  such  land,  and  they  numbered  five  hundred,  and 
that  four  such  plants  occupied  the  space  usually  allotted  to  one  stalk  of  corn. 
D.  C.  A.  is  now  carrying  on  some  experiments  in  "  high  farming,"  in  which  the 
stock  pea  comes  in  for  as  large  a  share  as  cotton  or  corn.  Should  his  experiments 
be  successful,  and  should  he  prove,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  the  pea  is  what  he 
thinks  it  is,  he  will  gladly  send  J.  "W.  B.  the  bushel,  with  full  accounts  of  his 
method.    * 

Since  writing  the  article  in  February,  another  "  live-at-horae"  neighbor  has  given 
in  his  experience.  He  planted  a  small  patch,  but  not  thinking  anything  of  them, 
left  them  to  fall  out  upon  the  ground.  About  the  time  he  would  have  penned 
and  corned  his  hogs,  he  tried  them  on  the  patch,  where  he  found  the  peas  partly 
in  a  mushy  and  partly  in  a  sound  condition.  Result :  "  The  fattest  hogs  he  ever 
butchered."  He  is  a  pea  man  now.  Our  own  notion  is,  that  with  the  same  care 
as  is  usually  bestowed  on  corn,  the  pea  will  reduce  the  price  of  home  made  bacon 
one  half.  D.  C  A. 


The  Portable  Fence. 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  : — A.  few  panels  of  portable  fence,  light 
and  durable,  and  cheap,  for  folding  sheep  and  cattle,  are  invaluable  to  every 
farmer,  especially  as  each  head  of  a  farm  is  now  compelled  to  give  his  personal 
supervision  to  every  description  of  work,  and  indeed  doing  much  of  it  himself,  "if 
he  wishes  it  well  done." 

I  have  tried  some  twenty  panels  of  Mr.  Howard's  fence.  It  does  very  well  till  a 
high  wind  comes.  Some  panels  of  mine  have  several  times  been  blown  over,  some 
ten  having  been  upset  by  the  recent  high  winds.  With  a  good  coupling  for  the 
ends  of  the  panels,  panels  being  ten  feet  long,  instead  of  twenty,  with  two  braces, 
placed  a  foot  or  foot  and  a  half  from  each  end,  though  more  costly,  it  would  be  more 
easily  handled  and  make  a  capital  portable  fence.  My  panels  are  twenty  feet  long 
with  three  braces,  too  long  and  unwieldy.  Mr.  Robert  Chisolm's  fence,  described 
on  page  264  of  this  volume,  is  very  similar,  but  he  says  will  not  enclose  hogs. 
Mine,  after  Mr.  Howard's  plan,  does. 

Dr.  Ogilvie's  fence,  described  on  page  175  of  this  volume,  strikes  me  as  an  im- 
provement, but  for  the  cost. 

Can  we  not  have,  through  your  valuable  journal,  a  fuller  description  of  Dr. 
Nichols'  iron  post  and  fence.  PINE  LAND. 

Edgefield,  April,  1875. 
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The  Agricultural  Outlook  for  1875,   in  Union  County. 

Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  We  are  sorry  that  it  is  not  in  our  power 

'to  offer  a  promising  outlook  for  the   present  year.     The  winter  and  spring  have 

been  unfavorable  to  the  agricultural  interest.     Incessant  and  heavy  rains,  floods 

upon  the  water  courses,  trash  movers  and  gully  washers  upon  the  uplands,  followed 

by  high  winds,  have  kept  the  soil  in  a  waxy  condition,  unfit  for  good  tillage. 

Now,  (10th  May.)  many  farmers  are  not  through  planting  cotton,  while  the 
bottom  lands  are  not  even  broken  up.  The  corn  planted  on  upland  has  not  recovered 
from  the  cold  snap  in  April ;  the  early  wheat  looks  droopy ;  the  oat  crop  is  back- 
ward, and  cannot  make  without  plenty  of  rain  just  at  the  right  time;  and  the  fruit 
has  all  been  killed — a  serious  calamity  now  with  an  abundant  "  Fuges  cotisumere 
?ia^t"  population.  In  addition  to  this  the  bridges  have  been  swept  off  by  the 
floods ;  the  roads  have  been  in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  the  teams  begin  the 
working  of  a  crop  worn  down  by  transportation  of  corn,  flour,  bacon,  and  fertil- 
izers from  the  depot  to  the  farm.  To  make  matters  worse,  a  larger  amount  of 
fertilizers  has  been  applied  than  in  any  previous  year,  and,  unfortunately,  most 
of  it  on  a  credit. 

Heavier  amounts  of  supplies  have  been  furnished  by  the  merchants,  and  more 
liens  taken  upon  the  coming  crop  than  have  ever  been  done  before.  There  is  very 
little  money  left  of  the  last  crop  after  paying  taxes,  liens,  whiskey,  and  tobacco 
bills.  Nor  is  this  the  worst  part  of  the  picture.  Notwithstanding  the  experience 
of  the  last  few  years,  the  constant  appeals  through  the  press  for  reform  in  our 
domestic  economy,  and  diversifying  our  pursuits,  our  people  are  borrowing  money 
at  high  interest,  going  in  debt  headlong,  and  planting  more  cotton  than  ever.  Mr. 
Hardaway's  ''  intensive  system "  is  ignored,  and  as  much  again  as  of  yore  is 
planted  to  the  mule.  And,  talking  of  mules,  a  large  amount  of  money  has  gone 
out  of  the  country  for  mules  this  season.  A  freedman's  mule  is  a  short-lived  ani- 
mal. He  has  no  rest  Sunday  or  Saturday,  and  his  chance  for  subsistence  is  a  very 
uncertain  one.     So  you  have  no  very  pleasant  outlook  for  the  county  of  old 

UNION. 

The  Camphor  Tree. 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  Has  any  attempt  ever  been  made  to 
■cultivate  the  camphor-laurel  in  our  Southern  land  ?  It  ought  certainly  to  be  suc- 
cessfully reared  here,  as  it  grows  luxuriantly  in  countries  not  greatly  differing  in 
climate  from  ours. 

Japan,  which  produces  the  mulberry  for  silk-culture,  and  for  the  fine  paper 
manufactured  from  its  bark  and  young  twigs,  the  chrysanthemum,  the  camellia, 
and  many  other  plants  and  trees  familiar  to  us,  as  well  as  our  own  great  .staple, 
rice,  derives  no  small  part  of  its  revenue  from  the  camphor  laurel.  Indeed,  there 
is  good  I'eason  to  believe  that  in  many  regions  of  our  Southland  any  member 
of  the  Japanese  Flora  would  find  itself  at  home.  A  scientific  writer  in  the 
Westminster  Bevieiv,  states  that  "  there  are  more  than  three  hundred  plants  com- 
mon to  the  Southern  portion  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  than  to  Europe," — a 
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somewhat  awkward  statement  of  the  said  scientist,  by  the  way,  the  idea  he  intends 
to  convey  being  that  the  South  and  Japan  have  three  hundred  more  species  of 
plants,  common  to  the  two  lands,  than  Europe  and  Japan  have  in  common. 

The  camphor  laurel  is  generally  classed  among  the  productions  of  inter- tropical 
countries;  but  when  we  consider  that,  while  it  is  indigenous  to  Sumatra,  it  is  also 
largely  cultivated  in  Japan,  and  in  those  parts  of  China  which  lie  nearest  to  Japan, 
we  will  readily  be  brought  to  admit  that  it  may  be  grown  with  success  in  our  cli- 
mate.    It  is,  at  least,  worth  our  while  to  make  the  experiment. 

Besides  the  consideration  of  the  profits  accruing  from  the  production  of  gum- 
camphor,  is  it  not  likely  that  the  growth  of  this  aromatic  plant,  in  large  numbers, 
may  prove  of  high  sanitary  value  in  our  malarial  regions?  This,  too,  is  worth  the 
experiment.  H. 

Farming  in  Franklin  County.  Georgia 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  I  am  desirous  of  subscribing  for  your 
magazine.  I  do  not  know  anv  one  taking  the  Rural  Carolinian  in  this 
vicinity,  though  nearly  all  are  farmers,  and  lamentably  in  need  of  the  very 
information  it  gives.  Some  of  our  farmers  are  "  Grangers,"  but  the  Order  is  not 
making  much  progress  here,  because  the  people  are  not  well  informed  as  to  the 
advantages  it  confers,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  so  much  in  debt  that  they  are 
unable  to  join  an  Order  whose  motto  is  "  pay  as  you  go." 

Farmers  are  the  slowest  people  in  the  world  to  learn  what  is  to  their  pecuniar}'- 
advantage ;  even  with  the  present  low  price  of  cotton  they  are,  in  this  section, 
buying  commercial  fertilizers  extensively,  and  enlarging  the  area  devoted  to  cotton. 
But  in  this  section  our  lands  are  not  all  suited  to  cotton  planting,  and  for  that  reason 
alone  two-thirds  nearly  of  every  man's  crop  is  comprised  of  corn  and  small  grain. 
Wheat  and  oats  are  looking  finely  now.  No  man  is  wise  enough  to  plant  clover 
here,  though  our  old  fields,  thickly  set  with  a  small  wild  species,  plainly  indicate 
that  our  lands  would  produce  it  with  but  little  care  on  our  part. 

Many  brands  of  fertilizers  are  used  here,  but  I  believe  Zell's  Superphosphate, 
Merryman's  Dissolved  Bones,  Soluble  Pacific  and  Navassa,are  the  most  extensively 
used.  The  Charleston  Phosphates  are  scarcely  known  here,  simply  because  our 
farmers  do  not  read.  Mrs.  J.  M.  B. 

Franklin  Co.,  Ga. 

Kxperiments  Under  Way. 

Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian: — I  have  two  acres  of  cotton"  under  way 
after  the  Col.  Warthen  plan.  These  two  acres  will  cost  me  over  eighty  dollars, 
outside  of  the  picking.  I  am  experimenting  on  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  clover, 
stock  pea,  millet  and  broom  corn,  besides  melons  and  vegetables. 

My  cantaloupes  last  year,  (seed  from  Thorburn)  were  lusdous.  and  from  my 
brother  having  taken  one  or  two  on  the  cars  with  him,  as  a  part  of  his  lunch,  on 
his  way  to  New  York,  I  had  to  supply  several  of  his  friends  hundreds  of  miles 
away,  with  seed  for  this  year.     "  High  farming"  will  and  does  pay, 

D.  C.  A. 
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Even  Rows — The  Reason  "Why. 

Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  : — Why  does  Indian  corn  have  an  even 
number  of  rows  of  grains  ? 

I  take  the  liberty  of  using  the  name  of  Wm.  E.  Rhodes,  a  most  successful  farmer 
of  this  county,  who  informs  me  that  the  cob  is  formed  of  segments,  each  segment 
bearing  two  rows  of  grains.  I^ow  whether  there  is  an  odd  or  even  number  of  seg- 
ments, there  is  double  that  number  of  rows,  and  necessarily  an  even  number  of 
rows.  J,  L.  DOVE. 

Dove's  Dq)ot,  S.   C. 

Melon  Vines. 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  Don't  forget  to  try  the  virtue  of  green 
cedar  twigs  on  the  hills  of  your  melon,  squash  and  other  vines.  "We  found  it 
effectual  last  year,  but  as  one  swallow  don't  make  a  summer,  we  don't  pretend  to 
insure  success.     It  will  not  be  much  trouble,  however,  to  try  the  experiment.  ***. 


Mr.  Howard's   Answers  to  Correspondents. 

J.  C.  W.,  of  Monck's  Corner,  South  Carolina,  inquires:  How  many  acres 

of  turnips  will  be  required  to  fold  one  hundred  sheep  through  the  winter? 
Answer:  One  hundred  sheep  will  eat  up  an  acre  of  turnips  in  ten  days,  if  the 
weather  be  good,  so  that  they  can  be  folded  daily.  The  sheep  must  be  taken  off 
when  the  ground  is  wet.  'Can  you  fold  lambs  with  their  mothers,  on  turnips? 
Yes ;  in  all  dry  weather,  no  matter  how  cold.  "  Ought  lambs  to  be  housed 
at  night  when  pastured  on  rye?"  Only  in  rainy  weather,  unless  there  be  danger 
from  dogs  or  foxes. 

J.  McR  ,  Fort  Gaines,  Georgia.     Lucerne  will  undoubtedly  thrive  in  your 

climate,  on  land  properly  prepared.  For  preparation  see  my  Manual  of  the 
Grasses.  I  am  not  certain  about  orchard  grass — it  is  worthy  of  a  trial.  Bucks 
ought  not  to  run  with  ewes  until  they  are  two  years  old.  Ewes  put  with  the  bucks 
will  lamb  in  January,  or  after  five  months. 

W.    H.,  Georgetown,   Georgia.      If   you   are   inexperienced    in   sheep 

raismg,  as  your  letter  indicates,  it  is  best  to  begin  with  not  more  than  two  hundred 
ewes.  For  these,  four  merino  bucks  would  be  necessary.  These  you  can  obtain 
pure  from  Mr.  iiichard  Peters,  Atlanta.  His  price,  I  think,  is  twenty -five  dollars 
each.  With  good  keep,  a  flock  of  ordinary  suckling  ewes  will  give  an  average  of 
two  and  a  half  pounds.  The  fleece  will  be  doubled  by  the  first  merino  cross. 
Muttou  id  not  saleable  at  remunerative  prices,  except  in  the  spring,  then  it  is 
usually  high,  the  price  varying  with  the  market.  Broom  sedge,  old  field  or  range 
pasture  will  carry  one  to  two  sheep  per  acre.  Rye  is  the  cheapest  food.  If  the 
manure  is  considered,  turnips  are  the  cheapest.  Shepherd's  dogs  are  very  useful 
in  the  range,  but  if  your  sheep  are  kept  in  enclosed  pastures,  which  is  best,  they 
are  not  necessary.     A  trained  shepherd's  dog  will  cost  about  seventy-five  dollars. 
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There  is  little  risk  from  dogs  if  sheep  are  kept  in  enclosed  pastures  aud  penned  at 
night.  Sheep  can  kill  dogs  as  well  as  dogs  kill  sheep.  A  paper  of  strychnine  is 
the  best  possible  dog  law.  I  am  surrounded  Avith  dogs,  yet  they  give  me  no 
trouble,  only  one  of  my  sheep  having  been  killed  in  five  years.  If  a  sheep  is 
killed,  cut  it  open  and  sprinkle  a  little  strychnine  upon  it.  There  will  be  a  dim- 
inution of  the  number  of  dogs  in  your  vicinity.  No  one  can  complain  if  his  dog 
comes  upon  your  farm  uninvited  and  finds  something  which  disagrees  with  him. 
Fox  hunters  might  not  like  this.  But  if  a  man  is  rich  enough  to  keep  fox  dogs, 
he  is  also  rich  euoug^h  to  have  a  keuuel.  At  all  events  his  luxuries  should  not 
deprive  the  poor  of  meat  and  clothing.  C.  W.  HOWARD. 


Answers  to  Various  Inquiries. 


Clement's  Attachmetit. — M.  We  have  given,  from  time  to  time,  such  information 
as  we  have  been  able  to  gather,  in  regard  to  this  machine.  The  circular  of  the 
proprietor  says :  "  This  invention  is  simply  an  attachment  to  the  common  iron 
card  stand,  and  occupies,  precisely,  the  space  and  position  of  the  '  licker  in.'  It 
takes  the  cotton  as  it  comes  from  the  field,  gently  removes  the  fibre  from  the  seed, 
cleans  it  of  dust,  trash  and  motes,  and  delivers  it  through  the  dofier  in  a  sliver  or 
continuous  roll  in  an  untangled  condition  to  the  card,  which  delivers  it  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  to  two  huudred  pounds  per  day.  The  filaments  (having 
been  kept  parallel,  and  not  permitted  to  leave  the  machinery)  are  just  as  nature 
made  them,  uninjured,  light,  lively,  elastic,  strong,  flexible,  adhesive,  and  susceptible 
of  great  attenuation,  and  far  superior,  in  every  particular,  to  any  that  can  be  made 
from  baled  cotton."  The  author  of  the  circular  further  represents,  in  behalf  of 
this  improvement,  that  ginning,  baling,  compressing,  use  of  the  entire  machinery 
of  the  picker  room,  and  from  two-thirds  to  four-fifths  of  the  machinery  of  the  card- 
room,  together  with  the  motive  power,  buildings  and  operatives  necessary  to  run 
said  machinery,  all  are  rendered  needless  ;  and  so  great  is  the  strength  of  the  slivers, 
rovings,  and  thread,  that  they  seldom  '  let  down'  or  break,  thereby  enabling  fewer 
operatives  to  run  a  given  quantity  of  machinery,  in  the  card,  spinning,  and 
weaving  rooms,  and  also  enabling  the  machinery  to  do  more  work."  Mr.  Clement, 
the  inventor  of  this  attachment,  and  whose  name  it  still  bears,  was  accidentally 
killed  soon  after  obtaining  a  patent.  The  device  received  for  some  time  little  or 
no  attention,  but  Mr.  F.  E  Whitfield,  Sr.,  of  Corinth,  Miss-,  is  now,  we  are  told, 
making  active  efforts  to  bring  it  before  the  public. 

Domestic  Rabbits. — J.  E.  W.,  Pensacola.  We  know  no  one  in  the.  South  who 
advertises  rabbits  for  sale.  Possibly,  W.  S.  Monteith,  Esq.,  Columbia,  S  Vj.,  may 
have  a  few  for  sale.  At  the  North,  A.  M.  Halstead,  Rye,  New  York,  and  others 
advertise  the  fancy  breeds,  at  from  S8  to  $15  per  pair,  and  the  transportation 
would  be  very  expensive.  The  commoner  kinds  can  sometimes  be  picked  up  in 
our  cities  and  towns  at  a  low  price.  The  best  way  Avould  be  to  make  inquiries 
nearer  home,  for  them.  They  are  easily  kept,  eating  almost  any  refuse  from  the 
garden,  clover,  lucerne,  etc.,  but  requiring  a  small  amount  of  dry  food,  of  which 
oats  is  best.     A  common  dry  goods  box,  with  a  tight  roof  over  it  and  a  grating  of 
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wire  rods  in  oneeud  and  a  door  iu  the  side,  makes  a  cheap  hutch.  There  should 
be  a  small  box  inside,  with  a  hole  for  entrance  and  exit,  for  the  nest  The  walls 
of  the  yard  or  pen  must  be  sunk  into  the  ground  one  and  a  half  or  two  feet  to 
prevent  the  rabbits  digging  out. 

Diamond  Cotton  Chopper. — H.  B.  P.,  Rome,  Ga.  We  have  no  personal  expe- 
rience with  the  Diamond  Cotton  Chopper,  and  cannot  say  to  what  extent  it  has 
proved  a  success.  We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  one  who  has  used  it 
and  who  is  not  interested  in  its  manufacture  or  sale. 

Ring  for  a  Cow's  Nose. — H.  B.  P.  We  do  not  know  who  has  them  for  sale.  Any 
blacksmith  can  make  one  from  a  piece  of  stout  wire.  Better  send  the  cow  to  the 
butcher,  unless  she  be  particularly  valuable. 

The  Odd  Bow  Question. — J.  A  K.  and  others.  This  question  has  been  sufficiently 
discussed  and  we  think  may  be  considered  settled.  See  articles  in  the  present 
number  on  the  subject. 


Information  Asked   For. 


Portable  Fence. — J.  C.  P.  writes  :  "Could  not  '  Hillside'  furnish  drawings  of  his 
portable  fence.  Verbal  descriptions  are  hard  to  take  in ;  also,  Messrs.  Clark  &  Co. , 
and  any  others." 

Fence  for  Overflowed  Lands. — H.  B.  P.  asks ;  "  What  is  the  best  fence  for  lands 
subject  to  overflow  by  back  water — no  running  water  ?  I  find  that  a  rail  or  post 
and  plank  fence  will  not  stand." 


General  Notices  and  Acknowledgments. 


We  have  been  shown  by  Mr.  James  Price,  one  of  our  enterprising  truck  farmers, 
an  interesting  natural  curiosity,  in  the  form  of  a  crop  of  young  Irish  potatoes  inside 
of  an  old  one,  which  they  have  fractured  iu  growing,  and  through  the  skin  of 
which  they  are  bursting  on  all  sides.  Such  phenomena  are  spoken  of  as  "  freaks  of 
nature,"  but  this  does  not  explain  them.  Why  this  singular  effoi't  on  the  part  of  a 
root,  which  apparently  has  never  been  planted,  to  produce  a  crop? 


We  have  another  valuable  article  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Daniel  Lee,  entitled 
"  Study  of  Southern  Agriculture,"  for  which  we  were  not  al)le  to  make  room  in  the 
present  number,  as  it  came  to  hand  after  the  first  part  of  the  Magazine  wsus  made 
up  ;  so  our  readers  have  so  much,  at  least,  of  exceptional  interest  to  look  for  in  our 
next. 


We  give  in  our  frontispiece  another  foreign  scene — The  Wheat  Harvest — which 
is  as  unlike  anything  we  see  at  home  as  can  well  be  imagined.  "  Two  Girls  that 
Tried  Farming,"  would  evidently  be  no  novelty  in  Europe,  though  they  try  it  there 
as  laborers  and  not  as  proprietors. 
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SECOND  THOUGHTS. 

Where  the  wood-paths  broke  in  twain, 
Doubting,  Dolly  chocked  her  rein. 
"  If  I  take  that  path,"  mused  she, 
"  I  shall  meet  with  somebody. 
Nay,  but  that  would  never  do  ; 
Maidens  should  be  wooed,  not  woo  !  " 
So  the  other  path  she  prest. 
Saying,  "Second  thoughts  are  best." 

Who  is  that  with  Dolly  there? 
What  has  made  her  ride  so  fair  ? 
"  Somebody,"  most  strange  to  say, 
Rode  the  self-same  way  to-day  ; 
And  there  among  the  greenwoods  dim, 
Dolly  told  her  choice  to  him, 
AVhispering  what  her  heart  confest — 
"Truly,  second  thoughts  were  best." 

\_Ca3welV8  Magazine. 


WHERE  IT  ENDED. 
I. 

A  straight  street,  no  pavement;  a  narrow 
sidewalk,  grass  growing  on  it ;  houses  of  no 
particular  architecture,  a  hundred,  fifty, 
twenty  feet  apart,  then  close  together,  then 
scattering  again  ;  green  sliutters,  white  paint ; 
not  enough  paint,  white-wash  on  the  fences  ; 
not  enough  white-wash,  fences  rough  and 
bare;  then  a  little  church,  then  a  little  recto- 
ry ;  a  tree  in  the  foreground,  a  hill  in  the 
distance — that  was  Walton. 

In  the  rectory  was  one  cozy  room.  The 
furniture  was  very  plain,  but  books  lined  the 
walls,  and  sunshine  streamed  in  the  windows. 
At  a  desk  sat  a  young  man  about  twenty- 
eight.  He  had  a  large  forehead,  dreamy 
gray  eyes,  clear  cut  features,  and  black  hair, 
which  fell  in  one  soft  wave  to  his  coat  collar. 
Opposite  him  by  the  window  sat  a  lady  of 
about  thirty.  Her  features  were  his — with 
this  difference,  that  in  the  man  they  were 
handsome,  in  the  woman  they  were  not.  Her 
eyes  did  not  dream  ;  her  lips  closed  very 
firmly ;  her  glossy  black  hair  wa?  drawn 
smoothly  into  a  simple  knot  at  the  back  of  her 
head.  Beside  her  was  a  large  mending-bas- 
ket ;  in  her  hand  a  grey  stocking.  Yes,  this 
romantic  young  pastor  wore  stockings — and 
not  that  alone,  he  wore  holes  in  them— and 
sadly  off  he  would  have  been  if  this  quiet, 
busy,  patient  woman  had  not  been  there  to 
mend  them. 

"  Luke,"  she  said  at  last,  "is  Adam  Clark 
a  very  funny  commentator  ?" 

He  looked  up  from  the  large  volutne  be- 
fore him  with  a  glance  of  blank  wonder. 

"Oh,  I  thought  he  mu.st  be,"  she  added  de- 


murely ;  "you  have  been  smiling  so  ever 
since  you  sat  down." 

"  I  am  not  reading  Adam  Clark,"  he  said, 
and  flushed  slightly. 

"  Perhaps  there  is  a  pink  note  between  you 
and  it." 

"  Exactly." 

"  The  old  one,  or  a  new  one  ?  " 

"  A  new  one — it  just  came  to  day." 

"  And.  Luke,  where  do  you  expect  all  this 
to  end  ?  " 

"End?  I  don't  expect  anything.  I  hope 
it  never  will  end.  I  don't  see  wlty  it  should — 
I  like  it  just  as  it  is  " 

"But  these  things  always  do  end  some- 
where." 

"  Not  always." 

"  '  As  you  like  it.'  But  what  is  she  making 
you  smile  about? " 

"Oh,  it  is  the  way  she  romances.  Just 
hear  this : 

"  '  How  inexpressibly  delightful  it  must  be 
to  live  in  the  country,  away  from  the  wearisome 
straight  streets  and  stone  houses,  away  from  the 
cold,  meaningless  etiquette,  the  follies,  the 
shams  of  fashionable  life.  I  think  I  see  your 
little  rectory  nestling  down  among  the  great 
elms;  the  vine-covered  porch,  where  roses 
bloom  in  June,  and  the  fairy  queen  of  flowers, 
the  morning  glory,  linger.s,  when  autumn  is 
in  the  air,  and  all  the  pride  of  summer  faded. 
I  see  your  broad  hall — not  such  as  we  have 
in  the  city  ! — the  door  standing  wide  open  all 
day  long,  inviting  every  summer  breeze,  and 
in  the  coldest  winter  never  closed  against  the 
poor  and  needy  and  the  sorrowful  stranger. 
I  see  your  library,  too — quiet  and  peaceful, 
green  blinds,  white  mattinff,  the  furniture 
covered  with  delicate  colored  chintz,  all  cu- 
pids  and  flowers  ;  your  books  in  orderly  rows 
on  their  shelves;  you  in  a  huge,  lazy  arm- 
chair, a  volume  in  your  hand:  perfect  cool- 
ness under  the  hottest  July  sun — and  at  the 
first  touch  of  autumn  all  transformed,  the 
sunshine  streaming  in  the  bay-window,  across 
tiers  of  plants  on  graceful  stands,  crimson 
carpet:  rich  dark  furniture,  a  great  wood  fire 
blazing  on  the  hearth,  which,  as  the  sun  re- 
cedes and  evening  lowers,  lights  the  whole 
room  in  its  genial  glow,  while  you  at  the 
window,  gaze  alternately  at  it  and  the  distant 
hill  behind  which  the  sun  is  setting,  and  think 
of— of  what  ? '  " 

"Luke,  that  girl  is  in  love  witli  you  !" 

"  No,  she  is'nt.  My  unsophisticated  sister, 
this  is  simply  being  refined  and  intellectual 
in  young-lady  fashion." 

"  She  could  never  have  written  that,  if  she 
did  not  feel  it." 

"  If  she  felt  anything   about  it,  she   would 
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not  have  written  it  at  all.     It  is  just  a  pretty  | 
picture,  full  of  good  suggestions,  and  I  thank 
her  for  it — though  it  is  a  sarcasm  I  "  he  added,  j 
with  a  half  bitter   laugh,  looking  around  the  j 
room.  I 

"  How  little  you   men  know   the   hearts  of  ', 
women  I  "  Clara  ejaculated.  | 

"How  little  you  women  know  each  other's  i 
hearts  I  "  Luke  replied.     "  She  is  only  amus- 
ing herself." 

"Amusing  herself!  If  it  were  that,  Luke, 
you  would  not  allow  her  to.  I  think  when 
you  chose  your  work  in  a  place  like  this,  you 
should  have  considered  a  little  her  character 
and  her  likings." 

"  And  what  have  her  likings  to  do  with  my 
work  ?  She  would  like  me  to  read  thi.s  little 
pink  letter  over  half  a  dozen  times,  but  I 
won't.  I've  only  read  it  twice  and  a  half, 
and  now  I'm  going  to  stop,  clear  her  and  it 
out  of  my  mind,  and  go  down  and  see  Mrs. 
Ricketts.  Poor  soul,  she  is  not  for  this  world 
much  longer.  And  what  to  do  with  that  baby 
of  hers  afterward  is  something  of  a  question." 

He  got  up,  folded  the  little  pink  note,  and 
put  it  into  its  envelope.  Clara  held  out  her 
hand  entreatingly. 

"No,"  he  said  with  a  laugh,  "  I  don't  trust 
you,"  and  thrust  it  into  his  pocket  "  You 
women  are  so  hard  on  each  other — I  believe 
you  would  throw  it  into  the  kitchen  tire  " 

Clara  looked  hurt.  "'  Luke,  I  don't  think 
I  should  ever  be  hard  on  any  woman  you 
loved,  or  who  loved  you." 

"  Do  be  quiet  about  love  I  I  tell  you  it  is 
purely  Platonic.  >Sis,  you  ought  to  learn 
Greek,  and  be  more  intellectual !  " 

"  Learn  Greek — and  learn  to  call  things  by 
the  wrong  names  I  But  I  never  thought  you 
would  be  the  man  to  trifle  with  a  woman's 
feelings.  I  think  your  profession,  if  nothing 
else,  should  hold  you  to  a  higher  standard  of 
conduct!" 

"  Oh,  Clara  ! "  he  exclaimed  in  a  pained 
tone;  "how  can  you  talk  so!  Don't  you 
know  your  own  brother  yet?  Don't  you  know 
that  I  am  a  reverend  spooney  luny,  and  that 
if  there  is  anything  soft,  emotional,  idiotic, 
to  be  done,  I  am  the  very  one  to  do  it  ?  But 
I  know  positively  that  I  cannot  marry  any 
one  at  present,  so  I  never  think  of  it.  I  know 
too  just  as  certainly  that  this  little  girl  knows 
it,  and  is  not  dreaming  of  marrying  me.  The 
only  question  is,  if  I  shall  or  shall  not,  in 
this  dull,  dreary,  stupid  place,  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  her  bright,  fanciful  little  letters." 

"  But  it  is  a  dangerous  pleasure." 

"I  think  not — but  if  it  is,  only  to  me.  I 
should  trust  that  little  woman  to  take  care  of 
herself  under  any  circumstances  !  " 

"  She  must  be  a  queer  specimen,"  said  Clara 
dryly. 

"  She  is  ;  that's  why  I  admire  her."  And 
then  he  went  out 

Three  hours  later.     In  the  garden. 


"  Clara,  what  on  earth  are  you  doing?  " 

"  Cannot  you  guess  ?  " 

"  No — not  easily." 

"  I  am  taking  a  suggestion  from  the  pink 
letter.  You  cannot  have  everything  lovely 
on  e;.rth,  but  you  are  going  to  have  vines  on 
your,  porch." 

"  Oh,  what  a  good  sister  you  are  !  Let  me 
help." 

"  Well,  then,  get  on  the  step-ladder  and 
fasten  these  wires.  You  are  to  have  '  the 
fairy  queen  of  flowers '  on  this  side  ;  but  I 
am  afraid  the  other  queen  is  too  expensive, 
unless  I  can  get  shoots  from  some  of  the 
neighbors." 

IL 

Lace  curtains,  sky-blue  lambrequins ;  lace 
quilt,  sky-blue  lining  ;  white  carpet,  covered 
with  flow^^rs ;  sky-blue  lounge,  covered  with 
cupids ;  draped  mantel,  covered  with  jim- 
cracks  ;  great  big  mirrors  ;  wee  little  writing 
desk — that  was  somebody's  bed-room,  on  top 
of  Murray  hill. 

On  the  lounge  a  little  woman,  in  the  softest 
of  gray  silks,  fluted  ruffles,  sky-blue  cravat, 
ponderous  locket;  golden  curls,  braids,  puff's, 
all  on  top  of  her  head;  pale  face,  almost  Gre- 
cian features,  large  thoughtful  blue  eyes;  lit- 
tle hands,  clasped  on  a  George  Sand  novel — 
that  was  Edith. 

Then  a  knock  at  the  door. 

A  very  languid  "  Come." 

Enter  a  silver  waiter,  with  one  card  on  it. 
Edith  looks  at  card,  and  says  : 

"  Say  I  will  be  down  in  one  moment.'' 

Then  she  throws  her  novel  on  the  lounge, 
jumps  up,  and  goes  to  the  great  big  mirror. 
She  does  not  "prink" — everything  is  per- 
fection. She  simply  stands  three  seconds  and 
looks  at  the  picture  before  her ;  thtn,  with  a 
self-satisfied  smile,  glides  from  the  apartment. 

A  frescoed  ceiling  and  a  frescoed  carpet ; 
walls  covered  with  pictures  ;  satin  upholstery, 
inlaid  tables,  a  grand  piano,  bronzes  and  mar- 
ble, great  gilt-edged  volumes,  a  few  natural 
flowers — that  was  the  parlor. 

By  the  window  stood  a  young  man.  To  look 
at  the  cut  of  his  coat,  and  the  style  of  the  up- 
holstery, he  was  not  in  his  sphere.  To  look 
at  his  fine  head,  and  tlie  Rosa  Bonheur  oppo- 
site him,  and  the  beautiful  book  open  in  his 
hand,  he  was  just  in  his  element 

Tliere  wa.s  k  rustle  of  silk  on  the  stairs.  He 
laid  the  volume  down.  The  door  opened 
noiselessly.  A  little  sylph  stood  before  him. 
Two  tiny,  soft  white  hands,  glittering  with 
diamonds  and  amethysts,  were  stretched  out 
to  greet  him. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  !  What 
a  delightful  surprise!"  burst  from  her  lips 
ecstatically  Then  she  sank  back  on  the  sofa, 
and,  patting  its  cushions  with  her  slender 
little  lingers,  said  :  "  Come,  sit  down  here  be- 
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side  me,  and  let  us  have  a  good  old-fashioned 
talk.  I  have  not  seen  a  rational  being  to 
speak  to  since  yon  went  away — two  whole 
years  ago — just  think  of  it!  I  do  not  know 
what  I  should  liave  done  witliontyour  letters." 

Luke  sat  down  silently.  Tiie  warmth  of 
the  welcome  thrilled  liini  wltli  a  strange  emo- 
tion— he  hardly  Knew  whether  of  pleasure  or 
of  pain.  He  pressed  his  lips  tight  together, 
and  with  difficulty  forced  back  the  tear  he  felt 
rising  to  his  eyes.  But  the  blue  eyes  before 
him  were  happy  and  bright,  a  smile  parted 
the  coral  lips,  and  all  that  was  needed  to  per- 
fect the  beauty  of  the  face — two  roses— glowed 
on  her  cheeks. 

"  And  your  letters,"  he  said  softly.  "  How 
can  I  ever  tell  you  wliat  tliey  have  been  to 
me  ?  every  line,  every  word  so  dear,  so  pre- 
cious  " 

"  Now,  don't  be  sentimental  !  You  know  I 
never  could  stand  that !  "  and  a  cloud  dark- 
ened Edith's  brc>w. 

Luke  laughed.  "What!  as  tyrannical  as 
ever?" 

'  Of  course  1  atn — and  more  so  too.  But 
what  are  vou  doing  here?" 

"  Talking  to  you." 

"  Don't  be  stupid  !  I  mean,  what  brought 
you  to  New  York?'' 

"A  purely  mercenary  errand.  My  great- 
aunt  died  a  few  months  ago,  and  left  me  the 
vast  fortune  of  one  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars— and  I  have  appeared  to  claim  it." 

"  What  a  vast  fortune  !  Why,  it  would 
not  be  enough  to  buy  the  rings  on  this  one 
finger." 

"  And  yet  it  is  nearlv  four  jears  salary  to 
me." 

"Really?  Oh,  what  different  lives  we 
lead !  " 

"I  think  we  do." 

"That  is,  externally;  internally  we  have 
perfect  svmpathv." 

"  But  which  is  the  real  life  ?  " 

"  Both  are.  But  I  don't  see  how  your 
aunt's  dying  should  have  brought  you  to  New 
York." 

"No;  it  took  rae  to  Boston.  I  am  only 
here  on  my  way  back." 

"Just  for  fun  ?" 

"  No,  not  just  for  fun.  I  had  a  purpose  in 
coming  here — not  to  be  sentimental  ;  I  came 
on  business." 

"  Oh  !" 

"An  unpleasant  business,  too,  perhaps. 
But  I  don't  think  I'll  tell  you  about  it,"  he 
added  gloomily.  "  I  believe  it  would  bore 
you" 

"  Bore  rae  !  Doesn't  everything  that  con- 
cerns you  interest  me  ?  May  be  I — or  papa — 
could  help  you.  Tell  me  about  it."  And 
her  blue  eyes  glowed  with  earnest,  innocent 
sympathy. 

Luke  shook  his  head. 

"  Nonsense  !     I  will  know   it.     Tell  me — 


you  must !"  aii<l  almost,  or  perhaps  quite  un- 
consciously, her  little  wiute  hand  rested  fur  a 
moment  on  his  shoulder. 

The  touch  was  magical  It  thrilled  through 
his  whole  frame  The  dark  look  was  gone  in 
an  instant.  A  beautiful  lustre  shone  in  hi-* 
fine  dark  eyes,  and  lit  up  the  whole  of  that 
noble  countenance.  He  spoke  in  the  gtntlest 
tone  : 

"  I  will  tell  you.  You  have  received  many 
letters  from  Walton  ;  you  know  what  the  place 
is.  Nature  did  not  go  into  one  of  her  ecsta- 
cies  on  that  spot;  neither  has  man  done  much 
for  it.  Yet  there  is  ray  work.  I  have 
chosen  it,  for  belter  or  for  worse.  I  cannot 
leave  it." 

"  But  you  do  not  wish  to  leave  it  ?" 

"  No,  I  do  not — and  I  will  not  I  wish 
you  to  under.stand  that  that  much  is  fixed. 
But  if  I  were  to  think  of  Walton  being  always 
to  rae  just  what  it  is  now — no  more —that 
would  be  misery  ?" 

She  looked  at  him  questioningly.  He  con- 
tinued almost  inaudibly  : 

"  There  is  a  great  void  in  my  life.  Nothing 
fills  it.  My  work  does  not.  my  books  do  not 
It  was  bitter  turning  my  back  on  the  refine- 
ment, culture,  the  civilization  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  going  to  a  wilderness  ; 
but  I  feel  now  that  not  even  these  could  fill 
the  void.  I  suffer  from  it  in  their  midst.  I 
am  overpowered  by  the  great  necessity  of  the 
human  heart — the  necessity  of — do  you  know 
what  I  mean  ?" 

"  Loving,  I  suppose,"  she  answered  softly. 

"Yes,  loving.  And  I  ask  myself  over  and 
over  again,  is  or  is  it  not  selfish  ?  Can  I  ask  any 
one  to  leave  a  home  of  comfort  and  luxury  to 
share  mine,  so  poor  and  so  simple?  And 
yet  when  I  think  that  the  love  of  one  being 
"could  maue  all  the  ills  of  my  lot  as  nothing 
to  me,  could  not  my  love  possibly  make  half 
of  those  ills  tolerable  to  another  ?" 

"  It  might." 

"  Might  ?  It  ought  to  any  one  who  could 
know  what  ray  love  is — the  thousand  thoughts, 
acts,  words,  looks  of  tenderness  which  rise 
up  within  me — and  die  for  lack  of  their 
object." 

"  You  have  a  sister." 

"Yes — the  best  of  sisters.  And  you  have 
a  brother — does  he  fulfil  to  vou  all  life's 
needs?" 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  Then  in  a  tone 
strange  to  her,  and  which  he  himself  scarce 
recognized  for  his  own.  he  whispered  : 
!  "Little  Edith,  what  would  you  say  if  I 
had  come  here  but  for  one  purpose — to  take 
you  away  with  me  ?  " 

''  I  would  not  go,"  was  the  startled  reply. 

He  drew  back.  She  remained  fixed,  like 
one  frozen,  in  her  corner  of  the  sofa,  her  blue 
eyes  wide  open,  gazing  at  him  steadily.  Oh, 
how  cold — how  cold  blue  eyes  are  !  Why 
will   dark-eyed   people    never  recognize   it  ? 
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Thev  worship  in  thera  the  purity  of  angels ; 
forgetting  that  angel^^  are  so  pure  because 
they  are  so  passionless. 

"  Not  go  ?  "  he  gasped. 

"  No,"  was  the  icy  firm  reply. 

He  turned  his  h-^ad  to  liide  hin  emotion. 
He  sprang  up,  walked  liastily  across  the  room 
twice,  then  ilniig  himself  into  an  arm-chair  and 
shaded  liis  eyes  with  his  hand. 

Kdith  watched  him  earnestly  till  all  the 
rigidity  had  left  her  frame  and  face,  and 
the  great  teardrops  hrinimed  over  from 
her  eyes.  She  dashed  thera  away  hastily. 
She  arose  and  glided  noiselessly  to  his  side. 
She  sat  on  the  arm  of  his  chair.  Her  soft 
little  fingers  even  smoothed  back  the  lock  of 
dark  hair  on  his  foi'ehead.  But  he  did  not 
move  or  look  at  her.  Scarcely  above  her 
breath  she  began  ; 

'■  My  dear,  dear  friend,  what  would  you  do 
with  me?  Have  you  ever  thought  of  that? 
It  is  your  ideal,  not  me,  tliat  you  love.  You 
would  soon  find  out  that  I  was  not  your  ideal 
— and  then?"  Her  hand  fell  among  the 
folds  of  her  dress  ;  she  crimipled  it  between 
her  fingers  ae  she  spoke.  "  This  silk,  these 
laces,  jewels,  the  grand  piano,  the  pictures, 
books,  furniture,  the  soft  carpet  beneath  my 
feet,  are  all— not  objects  of  my  love  or  ambi- 
tion, but  simple  necessities  of  my  daily  life. 
^Vithout  them  I  would  not  be  what  I  am— 
without  thera  I  would  not  be  what  you  ad- 
mire. Think  of  me  at  Walton,  in  an  old 
calico  dress,  my  hair  snarled  up  in  a  net, 
blundering  at  my  work — an  abject  idiot  ! 
Your  sister,  in  her  natural  homespun  simpli- 
city, a  very  queen  beside  me  !" 

'"' I— I  make  yon  work?  I,  wlio  would 
die  for  you?"  burst  from  his  lips  "And 
ray  sister — you  do  her  injustice  !  She  would 
never  let  a  household  care  come  near  you." 

"Then  I  should  be  the  one  idle  woman  in 
Walton,  and  despised  accordingly." 

"  Who  would  despise  you  ?" 

"  Your  humble  neighbors,  your  gentle  sis- 
ter— yon  would  despise  rae — and  I  should 
learn  to  despise  myself." 

"  Oh,  Edith,  Edi'th  !  "  he  exclaimed,  taking 
both  her  hands  in  his,  a  ray  of  ligiit  shining 
into  his  heart  and  out  of  his  eyes  ;  '■  don't  in- 
vent objections.     My  own  darling " 

"  Don't  !  Hush  I  Let  go  of  my  hands  1  I 
tell  you  I  am  firm,"  she  said,  standing  erect 
before  him. 

"  I  see  you  are,"  he  muttered  bitterly,  and 
the  ray  of  light  faded-  "  Yes,  firm,  hard, 
cold  as  stone.  And  withal  poetic  and  philo- 
sophic !  Ha!  ha!  ha!  A  little  feminine 
American  Goethe,  who  thinks  the  world  was 
made  for  lier  culture — her  friends  just  so 
many  plaster  casts  for  her  to  study  human 
nature  from — her  '  progress,'  like  that  of  the 
many-sided  genius,  '  marked  by  .so  many 
sucked  oranges !  '  " 

"Unjust,  unjust,  Luke!     I  never  deceived 


you.  You  know  it.  You  have  deceived  your- 
self. It  is  all  your  own  work.  ''  Or,"  she 
added  in  a  changed  tone,  "  perhaps  it  is  not — 
some  one  has  helped  yon— someone  who  does 
not  comprehend  friendship.  I  have  been  too 
unguarded  with  my  pink  notes  and  sprawling 
address.  In  future,"  she  said,  with  a  faint 
smile,  "  I  will  write  a  modest  little  hand,  like 
a  man,  and  use  brown  envelopes." 

"  In  future,"  replied  Luke  dryly,  "you  will 
not  need  many  for  me." 

"  What !  you  cannot  forgive?  " 

"  Our  friendship  ends  here." 

"  Never,  never,  never  !  Say  that  you  for- 
give me  ! " 

"  You  ask  it  rather  soon.     Good-bv." 

"Luke " 

He  was  gone.  She  ruslied  to  the  window, 
and  watched  his  retreating  figure  ;  then  up  to 
her  room.  She  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  silent,  motionless  as  a  statue.  Her 
reverie  ended  with  one  bitter  exclamation  : 

•'Is  there  no  such  thing  as  friendship?" 

Then  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  flung  •  herself  on  the  lounge,  while  her 
little  frame  shook  with  sobs,  and  great  tears, 
brighter  than  diamonds,  trickled  between  her 
fingers  and  glittered  on  her  little  white  hands. 

"That  night  sho  wenlto  aball,  more  brilliant, 
more  beautiful  than  usual- 

That  night  he  jogged  along  wearily,  mile 
after  mile,  in  the  cars,  fighting  his  battle  with 
faith — fighting  his  battle  with  self. 

"Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  ha.ve  come,"  was 
was  his  welcome  home,  and  two  hands — not 
so  soft,  and  white,  and  tiny  as  Edith's — were 
stretched  out  to  greet  him  — "  But  Luke " 

"Don't  speak  of  it,  Clara  dear.  I've  come 
home  to  work." 

IIL 

It  was  the  balmiest  of  May  afternoons. 
The  winter  outline  of  the  trees  had  lost 
itself  in  the  foliage ;  the  sky  was  a  deli- 
cate blue,  with  a  violet  liaze  toward  the 
horizon  ;  bright  wild  flowers  were  blooming 
along  the  roadside,  and  the  grass  in  the  mea- 
dows was  a  soft,  lustrous  green.  Even  Wal- 
ton could  not  escape  the  air  fiervading  beauty 
of  the  season. 

Luke  sat  at  his  desk  in  the  library  window, 
a  finished  sermon  before  him.  His  eyes  were 
bent  on  the  dim  outline  of  the  distant  hills  ; 
he  was  thinking  of — of  what? 

The  door  opened  slightly.  A  not  very 
picturesque  head  was  thrust  in. 

"Mr.  Luke,  a  lady  is  asking  for  you-" 
"  Well,  Martha,  show  the  lady  in  at  once." 
The  door  was  thrown  witle  open ;  there 
was  a  rustle  of  silk ;  Luke  felt  a  sudden 
thrill-  An  apparition  of  olden  times— silk, 
lace,  jewels,  curls,  with  the  addition  of  a 
bonnet  with  Erencli  flowers,  which  almost 
ghamed  nature  in  their  delicate  fragrance  and 
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beauty,  a  coral-handled  parasol,  and  above 
all  the  same  slightly  pale,  appealing  lace,  tho 
same  sweet,  thoughtful  blue  eyes,  were  all 
before  him.  The  room  seemed  illuminated. 
Luke  stood  up,  but  stood  motionless.  The 
little  creature  glided  toward  him.  A  tiny 
pearl-colored  kid  glove  was  placed  confid- 
ingly in  his  hand  for  one  moment.  Then  she 
pushed  a  light  chair  close  to  his  desk  and  sat 
down.  He  resumed  his  seat,  and  they  looked 
at  each  otlier  in  ailence. 

"Well,''  he  said  at  last,  "this  is  an  unex- 
pected pleasure,  Mi.ss  Edith" 

"I'm  not  MisB  any  more,"  was  the  brusque 
reply. 

"  What— Mr.s.  ?"  he  asked,  with  a  laugh. 

She  nodded.  "I'm  on  my  wedding  tour. 
When  1  get  home  I'm  going  to  Europe.  I 
I  just  stopped  in  to  .see  you  en  passant." 

'^  En  x>"'Ssant!  I  should  like  to  know  on 
what  tourists'  route  Walton  lies." 

"  On  mine — on  Mr.  Graves's.  A  woman 
would  na  be  a  woman  if  she  could  not  get 
what  she  wanted  by  calling  it  by  another 
name.  I  am  not  here  to  see  you^-don't  flat- 
ter yourself  to  that  extent — Mr.  Graves — at 
my  brother's  suggestion,  not  mine — is  visiting 
those  very  interesting  mills  down  tlie  road- 
I  am  bored  at  thought  of  a  mill,  am  certain 
I  will  ruin  my  new  dress — suddenly  recollect 
that  the  place  is  called  'Walton  ;'  that  I  was 
once  acquainted  with  the  minister's  family  — 
good,  simple  country  folk — would  like  to  see 
them  again — will  just  stop  in  at  the  rectory 
and  rest  a  little.  Mr.  Graves  is  a  gallant 
man — -will  not  keep  me  waiting  a  moment 
longer  than  necessary.  There!"  she  got  up 
and  stood  behind  Luke's  chair.  "Do  you  see 
that  individual  with  gray  hair  and  a  gold- 
headed  cane  coming  up  the  road?" 

"Is  that  Mr.  Graves?'' 

"  Yes.  How  does  he  do — for  a  walking- 
stick '?" 

"A  walking-stick!  Oh,  Edith,  I  hoped 
when  vou  married  vou  would  have  a  hus- 
band."" 

"Thank  you — the  one  you  selected  forme 
was  not  to  my  taste,"  she  answered,  with  a 
toss  of  the  head.  "  You  need  not  call  me 
'Edith,'  however.  Is  that  your  sister  in  the 
hall?  Tell  her  to  come  in;  I  want  to  be 
introduced." 

Clara  entered.  The  introduction  was  scarce- 
ly necessarv.  One  glance  at  Luke  told  her 
that  "Mrs."  Graves"  was  "Edith."  Could 
she  forgive  her  ?  Hardly.  Yet  she  was  daz- 
zled. She  could  scarcely  take  her  eyes  off 
her.  But  what  did  the  creature  mean  by 
coming  here  unasked,  and  sitting  so  close  to 
the  man  she  had  rejected?  Somehow  she 
called  to  mind  one  of  those  shivering  little 
Itali.an  grayhounds  which  will  nestle  close  to 
any  one  for  the  .sake  of  warmth,  but  never 
respond  to  any  caress  with  a  glance  of  intel- 
ligence or  gratitude. 


There  was  the  sound  of  a  man's  steps  on 
the  porch.  Edith  sprang  up  from  her  seat, 
and  met  Mr.  Graves  in  the  hall- 

"  Mow  good  in  you  to  come  so  soon  !"  she 
exclaimed,  in  an  under  tone.  "I  hope  you 
did  not  hurry  on  my  account." 

"  No,  dear.  Confound  it !  I  don't  see  why 
your  brother  sent  me  there  at  all.  Fool!  I 
couldn't  make  sixpence  out  of  such  an  invest- 
ment.' 

"It  is  too  bad — he  must  have  been  misin- 
formed. But  don't  let  us  think  about  it  any 
more.  I'm  ready  to  go — only  I  want  you  to 
come  in  and  say  a  word  or  two  to  these  people 
before  we  start." 

She  walked  into  the  library,  leaning  on  Mr. 
Graves's  arm,  her  face  lit  with  the  pride  of  a 
princess  in  her  prince.  She  introduced  him 
lirst  to  Luke  and  then  to  Clara,  with  whom 
he  fell  into  conversation.  She  gave  Luke 
one  glance,  and  went  toward  the  window.  He 
followed  her.  She  stood  with  her  back  to  her 
husband.  Her  glove  was  off.  She  put  her 
little  hand,  sparkling  all  over  with  gems,  as 
of  old,  into  Luke's.  A  look  of  unmeasured 
sadness  filled  her  eyes.  She  uttered,  in  a  sor- 
rowful whisper,  one  word  : 

"  Good-by  !" 

"  Will  you  write  to  me  from  Europe  ?"  he 
murmured. 

''  No."  She  glanced  over  her  shoulder. 
Then,  jerking  contemptuously  at  tiie  massive 
gold  bauble  about  her  neck,  with  biting  pcorn 
she  hissed  out,  "  I  must  pay  for  my  chains." 

Two  large  tear-drops  glittered  on  her  eye- 
lashes. She  drew  the  little  hand  away  from 
Luke,  and  dried  the  tears.  Then  she  gave 
him  the  little  hand  again  for  one  second.  A 
long  sigh — then  a  short,  hard  laugh.  Slie 
turned  around,  drawing  on  her  glove,  saying 
half  animatedly,  half  languidly  : 

"  Well,  my  dear,  must  we  not  be  going  ?" 

Then  a  few  cheerful  common-places  with 
Clara,  a  formal  hand-shaking  all  around,  a 
pleasant,  polite,  "  I  am  so  glad  to  have  seen 
you  all  again.  Good  afternoon  !"  and  little 
Mrs.  Graves  gathered  up  her  .silk  flounces 
and  sailed  down  the  garden  walk. 

The  carriage  that  brought  her  was  waiting 
at  the  gate.  Luke  helped  her  in.  There  was 
one  more  convulsive  pressure  of  the  hand, 
but  the  eyes  did  not  meet.  Mr.  Graves  gave 
directiona  to  the  driver,  and  got  in.  There 
was  another  suave  "Good  afternoon,"  and 
the  carriage  roll'ed  away.  Luke  gazed  after 
it  until  it  was  lost  to  view.  Then  he  turned 
toward  the  house-  but  paused  at  the  porch, 
stooping  to  see  if  the  morning-glory  seeds 
were  coming  up,  and  murmuring  softly  to 
himself: 

"  Poor  little  thing  !  poor  little  thing  !' ' 

IV. 

Another  picture  :  a  dark,  gray  November 
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sky ;  the  vines  on  the  rectory  porch  dead  and 
covered  with  snow.  The  ground  white,  the 
fences  wliite,  and  the  little  flakes  floating  in 
the  air,  whirling  up,  down  and  around  in  tlie 
storm,  then  falling  silently.  .«ilentiy,  while 
the  mind  luoans  and  whistles  among  tlie  leaf- 
less trees,  and  sighs  about  the  eaves  of  the 
houses. 

A  little  ragged  boy,  with  pale  face  and  hag- 
gard eyes,  is  hanging  about  the  rectory  gate. 
Two  women  are  on  the  porch.  The  door  is 
open  a  few  inches,  and  Martlia  is  talking  to 
them.  The  door  closes.  They  come  down 
the  path  picking  their  way  through  the  deep 
snow. 

"Ah,  it  is  just  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected— it's  all  up  now !" 

"And  I  knew  it!  I've  seen  it  corain'  this 
twelvemonth.  It  is  just  worked  himself  to 
death  he  has.  What  did  he  want  of  that 
other  church?  As  if  the  Walton  parish  alone 
wasn't  enough  to  turn  any  man's  hair  gray  !" 

"And  what'll  we  ever  do  without  him? 
It'll  not  be  easy  to  get  anotiier  like  him !" 

"Ah,  that's  so — that's  so!  The  way  he 
went  visiting  around  among  the  poor  and  the 
sick  I  a  kind  word  for  everybody,  young  and 
old  !  I  say,  Jolinny  Ricketts,  what  are  you 
doin'  here  ?     Go  along  home." 

''  Did  you  ask  ?     Can  I  see  him  ?" 

"  You  see  him?  You'll  never  see  him 
again,  child — he's  dying." 

"Dying?  Will  t  never  see  him  again? 
Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  "  and  the  poor  boy  sobbed 
aloud.  "Hush,  hush!  Don't  make  such  a 
fu.ss  at  the  gate  here.     Come  on  with  you  ! " 

"  I  won't — let  go  me  !  "  and  he  jerked  him- 
self away  from  the  woman.  "  Oh,  I  don't 
care  for  anything  now  !"  and  he  flung  him- 
self down  in  the  deep  snow  and  rolled  about 
as  if  in  pain. 

"  Jane,  what  made  you  tell  so  rough  like  ?" 
5  !''  Ah,  Nancy,  and  how  could  I  tell  that  a 
child— and  it  a  boy  too — would  take  on  so  ?  " 

"  Tliere  now,  Johnny,  don't— don't." 

"What  is  the  matter  with  this  child?" 
asked  a  very  gentle,  but  firm  voice. 

"  Why,  miss,  our  minister  is  ill  and  he's 
dying,  and  Johnny  want.=!  to  see  him — he  was 
a  very  good  friend  to  Johnny,  he  was — and  of 
course  he  can't  see  him,  and  that's  what's  tlie 
matter." 

"Poor  child!"  and  the  stranger,  a  slight 
woman  in  black,  knelt  down  on  the  snow  be- 
side him.  "  Was  he  a  very  kind  friend  to 
you,  Johnny  ?  " 

"  He's  tlie  only  friend  I  ever  had  in  the 
world — lie's  the  only  one  who  ever  believed 
anythin'  good  of  me — the  only  one  who  ever 
helped  me  to  do  anytiiin'  good." 

She  picked  up  iiis  hat,  shook  the  snow  oft" 
it,  and  put  it  on  liis  iiead.  Slie  drew  his  coat 
closer  around  him  and  fastened  it.  She  took 
off  a  little  black  scarf  lie  wore,  aud  tied  it 
around  his  throat.     He  had  got  up  and  was 


standing  before  her  perfectly  passive.  He 
looked  earnestly  in  her  sad  blue  eyes,  and 
then,  laying  his  hand  confidingly  on  her 
shoulder,  whispered  : 

"Oh,  if  I  only  could  see  him  again  !" 

"  Ah,  Johnny,  that  is  what  a  great  many 
will  wish  when  he  is  gone!  "  she  said,  taking 
his  rough  little  hand  in  hers.  He  stood  up. 
Then  she  stooped  and  kissed  him,  saying 
gently,  "  Go  home  little  boy.  Say  the  prayers 
he  taught  you  ;  remember  all  lie  said,  and  do 
it.  You  will  .see  him  again — in  heaven.  And 
you,"  turning  to  the  women,  "  be  kind  to 
this  child.     Respect  his  feelings." 

The  woman  answering  to  the  name  of  Nancy 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  the  three  went  off. 

"  I'd  like'  to  know,''  said  the  other,  "  who 
that  woman  is.  I  never  laid  eyes  on  her  in 
these  parts  before." 

"  Nor  I." 

''  And  yet  she  talked  up  so  superior  like, 
as  if  she  were  a  grand  lady — and  her  clothes 
as  plain  as  a  pike  staff!  See  there!  She's 
goin'  into  the  rectory — Martha  opening  the 
door  wide  to  her." 

"  Maybe  she's  a  relative." 

"  Sure  enough." 

"  Martha,  how  could  you  let  any  one  in  ? 
You  know  I  cannot  leave  Mr.  Luke  for  one 
second !  " 

"  But  siie  would  come  in,  ma'am." 

"  Did  you  tell  her  that  he  is  dying?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am — and  she  said  it  was  the 
more  reason  why  she  must  see  you  right  oft — 
and  then  she  walked  into  the  library." 

"  What  can  she  want?" 

"  The  Lord  only  knows,  ma'am  !  " 

"  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  !  Tt  is 
cruel — outrageous  !  I  won't  and  yet  I  sup- 
pose I  must.  "  Clara  gave  a  troubled  glance 
back  into  the  sick-room,  "  Here,  Martha, 
sit  down  on  this  chair,  and  don't  move  till  I 
return.  If  he  stirs  or  makes  a  sound,  call 
me.  I  won't  .stay  a  moment,"  and  she  hur- 
ried down  stairs. 

In  the  library  sat  a  thin,  pale  little  wo- 
man—or  was  it  a  child  ? — in  the  deepest  of 
mourning.  Her  light  hair,  short  as  a  boy's, 
curled  in  soft  rings  about  her  head.  Her 
bonnet,  with  a  long  crape  veil,  was  thrown 
aside  carelessly  on  a  chair.  She  was  in 
Luke's  seat,  in  front  of  his  desk,  beside  the 
window.  His  last  sermon,  still  unfinished, 
was  in  her  hands  when  Clara  entered. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  see  me?"  asked  the  latter 
almost  sharply. 

"  No — your  brother." 

"He  is  dying!" 

"  That  is  why  I  came.     Can  I  see  him." 

"  See  !  Suppose  you  went  up — and  saw 
him  die?  " 

"Then  I  should  be  with  him  to  the  last!  " 

"You!      Who  are  yon?" 

"  Don't  you  know?" 
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"  What!     It  is  not  possible!— not  Edith?  " 
"Yes,  Edith!" 

There  was  a  dead  pause.  Clara  looked  at 
the  poor  subdued  little  creature  before  her — 
recalled  the  brilliant  apparition  which  a  few 
years  before  had  dazzled  her  in  that  same 
apartment.      Was  it  possible? 

"  AVhere  is  your  husband  ?  "  broke  almost 
unconsciously  from  her  lips. 

"Gone  to  the  devil,  1  .suppose!  I  can't 
imagine  him  anywhere  else,"  and  a  wild, 
vindictive  glare,  strange  in  blue  eyes,  shone 
in  hers,  while  her  white  teeth  ground  together 
in  rage.  ''He  is  dead — and  I  am  glad  of  it ! 
Don't  speak  of  him  !  Take  me  to  your  bro- 
ther.    Does  he  know  that  he  is  dying?  " 

"Yes." 

"  And  is  happy  ?  " 

"No — resigned.  He  regrets  to  leave  his 
work." 

"  Regrets  to  leave  his  work  !  And  I — I 
have  had  my  fever — no  work — no  joy — no- 
thing to  regret — and  I  am  here  and  have  to 
live !  Work,  work,  work  !  So  that  is  the 
thing  which  attaches  men  to  life.  Not  love, 
ur  joy,  or  wealth,  or  culture,  but  work — sim- 
ply work." 

Clara  led  the  way  up  stairs.  Edith  follow- 
ed.    Both  were  silent. 

"  Martha,  you  may  go  now" 

The  little  black  figure  glided  past  her  into 
the  sick  room.  Edith  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  beside  the  bed.  Her  little  hands  — 
there  were  no  jewels  glittering  on  tiiem  now — 
clasped  the  one  thin  hand  near  her  on  the 
quilt.  The  invalid  opened  his  eyes.  A  faint 
smile  crossed  his  face- 

*'  Luke  do  you  know  me  ?  " 

'■'Of  course  I  do,"  he  murmured — "  though 
God  knows  you  are  changed  ! " 

"  Have  you  forgiven  me  ?  " 

"Long  ago.  Have  vou  forgiven  yourself?" 

"  Never  !  ' 

"  Then  do  so  now — for  my  sake." 

She  covered  the  thin  hands  in  hers  with 
kisses. 

"  My  poor  little  girl,  how  you  have  suffer- 
ed !  Surely  my  love  could  have  shielded  you 
in  part  from  that  And  perhaps  your  love 
could  have  saved  me  from  this." 

"  Oh,  Luke,  don't  add  to  my  agony  !  "  she 
gasped,  starting  back. 

"I  add  to  it?  No,  dear  child,  my  last 
wish  is  to  comfort  you." 

"  But  there  is  no  comfort !  " 

"  Yes  !  Where  I  have  found  it — in  work — 
and  in  this.     Keep  it !  " 

Her  hands  clasped  the  book  he  moved  to- 
ward her;  her  head  sank  upon  it — there 
were  loud  sobs  in  the  room. 

Clara  came  to  the  other  side  of  the  bed. 
Luke  drew  down  her  face  and  kissed  her. 
She  sat  beside  him.  He  closed  his  eyes. 
There  was  a  long  sad  silence.     Then  he  start- 


ed— he  stretched  out  his  hand  till  it  touched 
the  bowed  head  near  him. 

"  God  bless  you  Edith.  Darling,  good-by  !  '' 
These  were'his  last  words.  The  sobs  grew 
louder.  Then  they  died  away.  But  the  lit- 
tle black  figure  remained  kneeling  at  the  bed- 
side long  into  the  hours  of  the  night — and 
tlie  thin  hand  rested  on  the  soft  golden  curls 
till  death  chilled  the  benediction. 

And  there  it  ended.     Poor   Edith  !     Poor 
Luke  !  A.  P.  C. 


HOW  IT  BEGUN. 


In  Harper's  Magazine  for  May.  there  is  a 
graphic  account  of  "the  Concord  Fight," 
which  opened  the  Revolution.  This  is  the 
way  the  actual  fighting  commenced  : 

The  crisis  had  come.  The  council  broke 
up,  the  officers  took  their  respective  posi- 
tions, as  well  as  circumstances  would  permit, 
and  Colonel  Barrett  gave  the  order  to  march 
to  "  the  bridge  and  pass  the  same,  but  not  to 
fire  on  the  king's  troops  unless  they  were 
fired  upon."  They  wheeled  from  the  right, 
Luther  Blanchard'  and  John  Buttrick.  the 
young  fifers,  playing  The  White  Cockade,  ad- 
vanced to  the  .scene  of  action,  and  placed 
themselves  in  an  exposed  position  on  the 
rough,  narrow  highway.  Approaching  the 
road  leading  from  Captain  David  Brown's 
house  to  the  bridge,  the  Acton  minute-men, 
under  Davis,  passed  in  front,  and  marched 
toward  the  bridge.  In  files  of  two  abreast  the 
Concord  minute-men,  under  Brown,  pushed 
forward,  and  came  next  in  position  These 
companies  were  followed  by  those  of  Captains 
Miles  and  Barrett.  The  former  marched  to 
the  battle-field  "with  the  same  seriou.«ness 
and  acknowledgment  of  God  wliich  he  always 
felt  on  going  to  church."  The  Acton  militia 
company,  under  Lieutenant  Simon  Hunt,  fol- 
lowed the  Concord  minute-men.  Those  from 
Lincoln  and  Bedford  fell  in  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Colonel  Barrett,  who  continued  on 
horseback  in  the  rear,  giving  orders  to  the 
volunteers  as  they  came  in  from  the  other 
towns.  It  is  impossible  to  state  the  precise 
position  of  all  the  Americans  as  they  ad- 
vanced. The  lower  road,  leading  to  the  bridge, 
was  narrow  and  subject  to  inundations,  and  a 
wall  had  been  built  with  large  stones,  on  the 
upper  side,  in  which  posts  were  placed  for  a 
railing,  to  enable  foot  passengers  to  pass  over 
when  the  river  overflowed  the  road-  It  can 
be  imagined  that  this  was  not  a  favorable 
place  for  the  formation  of  many  men  in  bat- 
tle array,  even  if  they  had  been  drilled  sol- 
diers. 

Major  Buttrick  took  command  of  the  Amer- 
icans in  the  forward  movement.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robin- 
.«on.  Major  Bu'ttrick  requested  Colonel  Ro- 
binson to  act  as   his  superior,  as  he  was   his 
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senior  in  years  and  in  rank,  but  Colonel  Ro- 
binson modestly  declined,  and  said  he  -would 
go  as  a  volunteer  aid.  "  In  the  left  hand 
tliey  held  their  fusees  trailed,"  and  marched 
■ft-ith  Captain  Davis  and  his  men.  Major 
Buttrick  thus  led  this  small  band  of  patriots 
in  double  file  to  the  scene  of  blood. 

The  British,  somewhat  scattered  in  small 
groups  on  the  bridge,  and  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  river,  noticing  the  advance  of  the 
Americans,  immediately  formed  and  crossed 
to  the  east  bank,  taking  up  some  of  the  planks 
of  the  bridge  as  they  passed  over.  The  sol- 
diers under  Cajjtain  Lawrie,  who  had  previ- 
ously retired  to  the  hill,  moved  forward  and 
joineil  their  companions  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river.  The  attempt  of  the  British  to  dis- 
mantle the  bridge  attracted  the  attention  of 
Major  Buttrick  as  the  Americans  were  ad- 
vancing, "  two  and  two,  and  turning  the 
cortier  of  the  cross-road  "  He  remonstrated 
against  the  act  in  a  loud  and  emphatic  tone, 
and  ordered  his  men  to  march  in  a  quick 
step.  Thereupon  the  enemy  desisted  from 
the  destruction.  They  became  alarmed  at  the 
menacing  movement  'of  the  Americans  :  and 
it  may  have  occurred  to  them  at  the  time  that 
whatever  obstructions  were  placed  in  the  wav 
of  the  Americans,  would  jeopard  the  safetv 
of  Captain  Parson's  detachment. 

It  was,  according  to  Captain  David  Brown, 
"  between  nine  and  ten  of  the  clock  in  the 
forenoon."  The  British  fired  two  or  three 
guns  in  quick  succession.  These  were  pre- 
concerted signal-guns  for  the  distant  detach- 
ments of  the  enemy  to  return  at  once.  When 
the  Americans  arrived  within  ten  or  fifteen 
rods  of  the  bridge,  and  were  rapidly  moving 
forward,  one  of  the  regulars,  a  sharp-shooter, 
stepped  from  the  ranks  and  discharged  his 
musket,  manifestly  aimed  at  Major  Buttrick 
or  Colonel  Robinson,  the  ball  from  which, 
passing  under  the  arm  of  the  latter,  slightly 
wounded  Luther  Blanchard,  the  fifer  of  the 
Acton  company,  in  the  side,  and  Jonas  Brown, 
one  of  the  Concord  minute-men.  This  gun 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  vollev,  which 
instantly  killed  Captain  Isaac  Davis'and  pri- 
vate Abner  llosmer,  of  Acton,  a  ball  passing 
througli  the  heart  of  the  former,  and  another 
tiirough  the  head  of  the  latter,  and  slightlv 
wounding  Ezekiei  Davis,  a  brother  of  Captain 
Davis,  a  ball  passing  through  his  hat  and 
grazing  his  bead.  When  he  saw  that  his  fifer 
was  wounded,  CajHain  Davis  impulsively 
stepped  to  the  wall  by  the  road,  and  was  iii 
the  act  of  sighting  his  gun.  wlien  he  was  hit 
by  the  enemy's  shot.  He  sprang  two  or  three 
feet  in  the  air,  fell  on  the  north  side  of  the 
wall,  and  expired  without  uttering  a  word. 
Joshua  Brook,  of  Lincoln,  was  struck  with  a 
ball  that  cut  through  his  hat  and  drew  blood 
on  his  forehead.  Jt  appeared  as  if  he  had 
been   cut  with  a  knife;  and  "  I  concluded," 


said   Private   Baker,  "  that  the  British  were 
firing  jackknives." 

Major  Buttrick,  then  in  front  of  Captain 
Brown's  company,  instantly  jumped  from  the 
ground,  and  partly  turning  to  his  men,  im- 
petuously exclaimed,  "  Fire,  fellow-soldiers! 
for  God's  sake,  tire  !"  discharging  his  own 
gun  at  the  same  moment.  Captain  Brown, 
who  never  before  nor  after  used  a  profane 
word,  exclaimed,  "  God  damn  them,  they  are 
firing  balls!  Fire,  men.  fire!"  drew  up  his 
own  musket,  deliberately  aimed,  and  tired. 
One  of  the  dead  British  soldiers,  buried  near 
the  old  monument,  was  believed  to  have  been 
the  result  of  that  .shot.  Major  Buttriok's 
order  ran  along  the  line  of  ii  ilitia  and  minute- 
men,  the  word  "Fire!"  "Fire!"  came  from 
a  hundred  lips,  and  a  general  discharge  in- 
stantly followed  from  the  Americans.  They 
fired  as  they  stood,  and  over  each  other's 
heads.  The  i'usilade  continued  for  a  few  min- 
utes only,  when  the  British  broke  and  fk-d  in 
great  alarm  and  confusion.  Noah  Parkhur.st, 
one  of  the  Lincoln  men,  said  to  one  of  his 
comrades,  "  Now  the  war  had  begun,  and  no 
one  knows  when  it  will  end!'' 

The  fire  of  the  Americans  was  destructive. 
Two  British  soldiers  were  instantly  killed. 
Five  officers.  Lieutenants  Gould,  Hall,  Sun- 
derland, and  Kelly,  and  a  sergeant  and  six 
privates,  were  reported  to  have  been  wounded 
at  the  same  time.  It  has  never  been  accu- 
rately ascertained  how  many  privates  suffered 
in  this  engagement.  More  than  a  dozen  had 
their  wounds  dressed  in  the  village  by  Drs. 
Minot  and  Cumings,  and,  of  course,  there 
were  surgeons  with  the  expeditionary  force. 
Many  of  the  troojis  were  covered  with  blood 
as  they  passed  the  houses  on  their  retreat  to 
the  village,  and  were  seen  in  this  condition 
from  the  windows.  The  sudden  flight  of  such 
veteran  soldiers  showed  that  the  fire  of  the 
Americans  must  have  been  very  severe.  Lieu- 
tenant Hall  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  road, 
and  died  the  next  day.  His  remains  were 
delivered  to  General  Gage.  Lieutenant  Gould 
was  also  captured,  and  committed  to  the  kind 
care  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Brooks,  of  Medford. 
Monev  was  (jould's  hope  and  guide,  fur  he 
offered  SIO.OOO  for  his  liberty.  On  the  28th 
of  May  he  was  exchanged  for  Josiah  Breed, 
of  Lynn,  who  was  wounded  in  the  afternoon 
of  that  day. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  magnetic  lathe 
chucks  for  holding  small  disks  and  other 
light  work  by  transforming  the  chuck  into  an 
electro-magnet  by  the  aid  of  a  battery  or  a 
magneto-electric  machine.  The  details  of 
such  a  lathe  chuck  will  readily  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  electrician. 

A  small  half-round  bar  placed  before  the 
mouth  and  secured  to  the  ears  of  a  "(iamba" 
(>rg;in  pipe  i'  said  togri'atly  quicken  its  speech. 
'J'hc  ])i()p(i;-ed  bars  may  be  of  wood  or  metal, 
anil  siiould  rest  fiat  side  out. 
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In  Strict  Confidence. 


Dear  Nellie  ; 


T  turn  to  you,  love,  in  my  trouble; 

I  know  1  ought  not,  but  I  77iust  speak  or  die ! 
I've  found  out  at  last  tliat  all  bliss  is  a  bubble — 

Don't  think,  though,  with  Jack  there  is  auglit  gone  awry  : 
Our  house  i.s  superb,  and  dear  Jack  is  just  splendid, 

The  baby's  the  sweetest  that  ever  you  saw  ; 
I  think  that  my  home  would  be  Pleaven  descended 

To  Earth  were  it  not  for — my  mother-in-law. 

Of  course,  I  set  out  with  a  view  to  adore  her — 

Jack's  mother,  you  know !— I  threw  open  my  heart, 
And  daily  in  humblest  salaams  bent  before  ^ler — 

To  win  her  affection,  I  tried  every  art. 
I  credited  her  with  all  good  in  creation, 

I  shut  my  eyes  tight  and  would  not  see  a  flaw ; 
But  now,  spite  of  all,  to  my  own  consternation, 

I  find  my.^elf  hating — my  mother-in-law. 

If  I  wish  for  a  thing,  she'll  advise  me  contrary, 

She  waylays  my  orders  for  dinner  and  tea. 
She  worries  the  nurse-maid,  and  nags  cook  and  Marv ; 

Criticises  my  friends  and  politely  snubs  me. 
She  tries  to  control  all  my  household  expenses  ; 

She'd  keep  every  key  if  she  could  in  her  claw ; 
With  strictures  she  drives  me  half  out  of  my  senses — 

I  wonder  if  Job  had  a  mother-in-law? 

And  Jack,  if  he  knew  it,  of  course  would  be  worried ; 

But  men  are  so  stupid  ;  and  I'll  never  tell ! 
He  wonders,  I  know,  why  I  often  seem  flurried, 

Yet  to  speak  would  be  useless  I  koow  very  well — 
In  some  things  no  bat  than  a  man  could  be  blinder— 

He'd  not  understand,  but  just  answer,  "Oh,  pshaw! 
Sh<?  doesn't  half  mean  it.     Go  on  and  don't  mind  her—" 

Just  fancy  "not  minding"  my  mother-in-law! 

If  I  dance  at  a  party,  "  Such  conduct's  improper  ;  " 

If  I  smile  at  a  partner,  there's  straightway  a  scene ; 
I  buy  a  new  dress,  she  counts  up  every  copper. 

And  sighs  "Such  extravagance  never  was  seen!" 
She  manages  always  with  such  a  sly  knack,  too, 

She  makes  folks  believe  she's  a  saint  without  flaw- 
I  half  wish  I  were  dead,  Nell— and  baby,  and  Jack,  too — 

In  Heaven  one  can't  have  a  mother-in-law! 

She  ruled  her  own  household  ;  why  can't  she  permit  me 

To  govern  in  turn  in  my  own  now  as  well? 
If  you've  any  advice  (there,  it's  post  time!)  remit  me 
The  same.     Adieu,  darling  ! 

As  ever,  yours, 

Belle. 

P.  S. — Of  all  wives,  Nellie  dear,  my  surmise  is. 

Mother  Eve  was  luckiest  the  world  ever  saw. 
Though  they  lost  an  estate  in  a  certain  "  Fall'  Crisis," 

She  and  Adam  had  never  a  mother-in-law ! 

[Scribner's  Monthly. 
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THOSE  TWO  GIRLS. 

You  say,  Mr.  Editor,  in  the  last  number, 
that  some  of  our  readers  are  inclined  to  doubt 
the  story  of  "  Two  Girls  that  Tried  Farming." 
Allow  nie  to  say  that  it  is  a  pleasant  and  well 
written  story,  in  my  thinking,  but  too  nicely 
got  up  to  be  all  true.  I'll  wager  that  if  you 
could  see  Miss  Dolly  Shepard  now,  you  would 
not  find  lier  in  the  harness  that  she  has 
painted  herself  in.  'Tis  too  much  like  the 
'•  Children  of  the  New  Forrest,''  I  believe,  by 
Bulwer. 

Workers  in  wood,  when  they  wisli  to  sell 
any  poor  material,  varnish  and  paint  until  it 
looks  like  anything  they  wish  to  call  it,  but 
the  varnish  and  the  paint  must  be  uncom- 
monly well  put  on  to  conceal  the  grain  in 
every  spot;  and  one  spot  of  grain  unhidden, 
tells  for  the  whole. 

I  liope,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  don't  want  us 
to  believe  this.  Lou  unlatches  the  door.  He 
sees  her,  sees  the  whip,  and  he — yes,  he  actually 
falls  upon  his  knees-  etc — and  remains  so  until 
"  Lou  says  gat  up  and  eat,''''  which  he  does. 

'Tis  a  well  written  story,  a  good  selection 
for  the  Rural  Carolinian,  as  are  all  that 
we  find  therein — but  excuse  some  of  us.  W^e 
think  this,  and  some  other  places,  show  the 
grain,  and  show  that  the  story  of  the  Two 
Girls  has  been  uncommonly  well  varnished. 

Miss  Dolly  has  done  her  friend,  if  not  in 
matter-of-fact,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  in- 
justice by  the  relation  ;  for  what  timid  youth 
would  like  to  place  himself  in  constant  reach 
oi  thiit  white,  strong  arm  and  shoulder  that  han- 
dles the  whip  so  readily. 

We  think  that  if  Dolly  &  Co.  had  taken 
half  t!ie  pains  to  practice  the  modest  virtues 
that  tiiey  did  to  drive  Pampas,  they  would 
have  had  a  choice  of  the  best  young  men  of 
their  actpiaintance  to  do  all  things  for  them. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  only  now  and  then  a 
bottom  rail  will  be  atop.  M.  L.  B. 

Orangeburg,  7th  May. 

[We  lament  our  correspondent's  sceptical 
state  of  mind,  but  we  can  do  nothing  better 
for  liim  (and  we  havn't  the  heart  to  do  any- 
thing worse,)  than  to  turn  him  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  tlie  "  Two  Girls  that  Tried 
Farming,"  (and  particularly  of  Miss  Dolly,) 
and  to  the  fate  which  awaits  unbelievers. — 
Editor.] 
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A  PLEA  FOR  THE  ROBINS. 
My  younger  cousins  are  Ijoth  at  the  North 
and  Soulh,  and  I  speak  for  both.  My  verses 
might  be  very  creditable  for  a  school  girl 
of  twelve,  but  when  Old  Boy  is  the  author 
it  is  a  little  (h^uljtful.  No  doubt  Southerners 
wlio  eat  robins  will  think  it  "gush."  I  shall 
never  be  ashamed  of  the  Nortliern  sentiment 
in  this  particular  however;  and  if  these  lines 


should  save  from  assassination  a  few  of  our 
harmless  little  friends,  I  shall  think  my  time 
well  spent.  M.  L.  B. 

Orangeburg, 

North. 
Have  you  seen  our  robins?     Cousins, 

They  that  built  upon  the  fence ; 
Four  of  ours,  but  man}'  dozens, 

We,  and  others,  miss  from  hence. 

Of  mud  and  sticks  upon  the  fence, 

Softly  lined,  in  shape  a  cup  ; 
Four  blue  eggs,  and  issuing  thence, 

Birdies  four,  with  beak  held  up. 

Beak — yellow  little  beak — agape, 

To  take  from  loving  friends  the  worm  ; 

No  fear  of  truant's  prisoning  cap, 
No  terror  of  the  driving  storm. 

The  whirling  wind  that  drives  the  leaf, 
The  yellow  leaf,  from  off  its  stem, 

Rude  messenger  of  summer  brief. 
But  tells  of  Southern  skies  to  them. 

Have  you  seen  our  robins?     Cousins, 

They  that  built  upon  the  fence ; 
When  the  wind-driven  leaves  were  falling, 

Then  we  missed  them  all  from  thence. 

South. 

When- o'er  the  heat  of  summer,  sere. 
When  breezes  balmy  and  cooling  blow; 

Then  are  seen  your  nestlings  here, 
Chirping  thro'  the  woodland  low. 

Hopping  all  along  the  hedge. 

Turning  up  inquiring  eye, 
Sailing  o'er  the  broomy  sedge, 

Thoughtless  of  the  gunner  nigh. 

Remem'bring  only  loving  eyes — 
And  the  sportsman  drawing  nigh, 

List'ning  ne'er  to  mercy's  cries, 
That  red-breast  robin  may  not  die. 

Glossy  plumage  gold  and  brown, 
Quivering  remnants  strew  the  way. 

In  the  murderous  pathway  down. 
Sickening  sight — the  red-breast  lay.* 

*  Northern  lady.  '  I  would  as  soon  eat  a  child  as  a 
robin,"  and  I  am  sure  if  sentiment  is  as  it  was  forty 
years  siuce,  a  boy  would  as  soou  shoot  at  a  child. 

Home  to  Die. 
When  the  snow's  bright  sheen  was  gone, 

To  the  home  nest  on  the  fShce 
Came  the  mother,  sad  and  lone. 

Never  more  to  go  from  thence- 

The  golden  plumage  on  her  brea.st. 

Was  flecked  with  many  a  crira.son  clot ; 

Drooping  was  the  eye  and  crest, 
Victim  of  the  murdering  shot. 
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WHAT  TO  EAT  IN  CAMP. 

What  shall  we  eat,  and  what  shall  we 
drink,  are  the  next  questions  o(  vital  impor- 
tance. The  latter  question  is  easily  answered 
by  pitching  our  tent  within  sight  of  some 
good  spring  or  well,  but  the  former  demands 
more  attention.  In  our  party  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  f:ire  sumptuously  every  day  ;  in  fact, 
j'ou  will  be  surprised  to  know  how  few  things 
in  the  edible  line  are  necessary  to  our  com- 
fort. Here  is  a  list,  and  perhaps  even  one  or 
two  of  these  might  be  omitted  :  Hard  tack,, 
salt,  pork,  ham,  potatoes,  corn  meal,  coffee, 
sugar,  condensed  milk,  salt,  and  pepper. 

We  have  found  that  a  barrel  of  hard  tack 
will  last  a  party  of  six  between  three  aud  four 
■weeks,  if  they  occasionally  manage  to  get  a 
small  supply  of  softer  bread. 

Of  salt  pork,  which  we  shall  find  indispen- 
sable in  cooking  the  fish,  we  shall  want  at 
least  ten  pounds.  The  corn  meal  will  be  use- 
ful to  roll  the  fish  in  before  frying  them,  as 
well  as  in  making  corn  dodgers,  slapjacks,  and 
Johnny  cakes.  Indeed  for  any  of  those  dishes 
Avhich  our  genius  for  cooking  can  invent, 
corn  meal  is  far  better  than  flour,  and  twenty, 
"  or  even  thirty  pounds  of  it  will  be  none  too 
much  for  a  three  weeks'  trip.  One  good 
sized  ham,  six  pounds  of  coffee,  twenty 
pounds  of  sugar,  four  cans  of  condensed  milk, 
and  a  liberal  supply  of  salt  and  pepper,  will 
complete  our  stores.  It  may  be  easier  to  get 
the  potatoes  near  th«  camp  than  to  take  them 
from  home. 

The  only  things  now  left  to  be  provided  ax'e 
the  cooking  utensils.  A  small  sheet  iron  stove 
is  much  more  convenient  than  a  fire-place  of 
stones,  and  any  good  tinman  will  give  us  just 
what  we  want  if  we  ask  for  a  "  camp  stove." 
This,  togetlier  with  coffee-pot,  spider,  tin 
pail  for  boiling  potatoes,  tin  plate,  cup,  knife, 
fork,  and  spoon  for  each  member  of  the 
party,  ought  not  to  cost  more  than  fifteen 
dollars. 

These  articles  are  all  made  especially  for 
camping  parties,  bo  as  to  go  inside  of  the 
stove,  which  has  a  handle  at  each  end,  and 
can  thus^be  carried  easily  like  a  small  trunk. 

Now  that  our  preparations  have  all  been 
made,  let  us  count  the  cost  before  setting  out. 

Here  is  the  bill,  founded  on  a  careful  esti- 
mate, in  about  the  shape  that  our  treasurer 
will  present  it  when  we  come  to  leave  the 
beach  : 

Tent  for  three  weeks,  at  $3.00  per  week..$9  00 

Provisions  taken  with  us 22  00 

Stove  and  cooking  utensils  15  00 

Fresh  provisions  bought  at  the  beach, 

such  as  eggs,  meat,  fresh  bread,  etc.  15  00 
Incidentals 20  00 


;      Total 

This   sum   divided    among 
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SIX, 


....$81  00 
you   see, 


makes  each  one's  share  of  the  expense  $13.50 
for  three  weeks,  or  1^4.50  per  week. 

Of  course  this  does  not  include  the  cost  of 
travelling  to  the  camp. 

We  have  taicen  pains  to  be  minute  and  ac- 
curate in  these  figures,  since  we  know  that 
their  amount  will  decide  the  point,  in  many 
cases,  whether  a  party  can  go  to  the  beach  or 
not. 

When  we  have  obtained  from  Aunt  Jane 
her  best  recipes  for  fish  chowder  and  fried 
fish,  corn  cakes,  coffee,  etc,  we  may  consider 
ourselves  ready  to  start  at  a  moment's  notice. 
— From  '■'How  to  Camp  Out  at  the  Beach,"  in 
St-  Nicholas  for  June. 


IF  HE  SAID  HE  DID,  HE  DID. 

The  little  story  I  am  going  to  tell  you  hap- 
pened just  before  the  war,  when  every  one 
was  very,  very  busy.  Soldiers  were  enlisting 
and  going  away  from  almost  every  home  in 
the  land.  One  young  man  had  volunteered, 
and  was  expecting  daily  to  be  ordered  to  the 
seat  of  war.  One  day  his  mother  gave  him 
an  unpaid  bill,  with  money,  and  asked  him 
to  pay  it.  When  he  returned  home  that  day, 
she  said  : 

"  Did  you  pay  the  bill  ?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered. 

In  a  few  days  the  bill  was  sent  in  a  second 
time. 

"I  thought,"  said  she  to  her  son,  "that 
you  paid  this  ?" 

"  I   really   don't  remember, 
know  I've  had   so  very  many  things 


if  I  said  I  did,  I 


mother  ;  you 
on  my 
mind." 

"  But  you  said  you  did.' 

"  Well,"  he  answered, 
did." 

He  went  away,  and  his  mother  took  the  bill 
herself  to  the  store.  The  young  man  had 
been  known  in  town  all  his  life,  and  what 
opinion  was  held  of  him  this  will  show. 

"  I  am  quite  sure,"  she  said,  "  my  son  paid 
this  some  days  ago  ;  he  has  been  very  busy 
since,  and  has  quite  forgotten  about  it ;  but  he 
told  me  that  day  that  he  had,  and  says  if  he 
said  then  that  he  bad,  he  is  quite  sure  that  he 
did." 

"  Well,"  said  the  man,  "  I  forgot  about  it, 
but  if  he  ever  said  he  did,  he  did." 

Wasn't  that  a  grand  character  to  have  ? 
Having  once  said  a  thing,  that  was  enough 
to  make  others  believe  it,  whether  he  remem- 
bered it  or  not.  I  wish  all  the  boys  in  our 
land  were  as  sure  of  a  good  reputation. 

IChristian  Weekly. 


"Why,  Ichabod,  I  thought  you  got  married 
more'n  a  year  ago?"  "Well,  Aunt.Jerush,  it 
was  talked  of,  but  I  found  that  the  girl  and  all 
her  folks  were  opposed  to  it,  and  so  I  just  gave 
them  all  the  mitten  and  let  the  thing  drop." 
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The  Rural  Carolinian. 


UNDER  THE  ROSE. 
The  custom  of  making  the  rose  a  symbol  of 
silence  or  secrecy,  seems  to  date  back  as  far 
as  the  sixteenth  century,  as  it  is  mentioned 
by  Newton  in  his  ''  Herbal  to  the  Bible,"  pub- 
lished in  1587,  as  follows  : 

I  will  heere  adde  a  common  country  cus- 
tom that  is  used  to  be  done  with  the  rose. 
When  pleasant  and  merry  companions  doe 
friendly  meete  together  to  make  goode  cheere, 
as  soone  as  their  feast  or  banket  is  ended, 
they  give  faithful  promise  mutually  one  to 
another,  that  whatsoever  hath  been  merrily 
spoken  by  any  in  that  assembly,  should 
be  wrapped  up  in  silence  and  not  carried 
out  of  the  doores.  For  the  assurance  and 
performance  whereof,  the  tearme  which  they 
use  is,  that  all  things  there  said  must  be 
takeu  as  spoken  under  the  rose.  Whereupon 
they  use  in  their  parlors  and  dining  roomes 
to  hang  rosea  over  their  tables,  to  put  the 
companie  in  memorie  of  secresie,  and  not 
rashly  or  indiscreetly  to  clatter  and  blab  out 
what  they  lieare.  Likewise  if  they  chaunce 
to  shew  any  tricks,  wanton,  unshamefast,  im- 
modest, or  irreverent  behaviour,  either  by 
word  or  deed,  they  protesting  that  ail  was 
spoken  under  the  rose,  do  give  a  strait  charge 
and  pass  a  covenant  of  silence  and  secrecy 
with  the  hearers,  that  the  same  shall  not  be 
blowne  abroad,  nor  tattled  on  the  streets 
among  any  others. 


COLONEL  BONAPARTE. 

In  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  Colonel  Je- 
rome Napoleon  Bonaparte  (grandson  of  Je- 
rome Bonaparte,  and  Madame  Patterson  Bona- 
parte,) distinguished  himself  by  his  personal 
bravery  and  splendid  soldierly  qualities.  Af- 
ter the  capture  of  the  Emperor  of  Sedan, 
Colonel  Bonaparte  escorted  the  Empress 
through  France,  and  returned  to  Paris  in  time 
to  take  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  memorable 
siege  of  that  city.  During  the  Commune  he 
escaped  from  Paris  just  in  time  to  save  his 
life. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Colonel  Bonaparte 
came  back  to  the  United  States  and  visited 
Baltimore.  In  the  summer  of  1871,  at  New- 
port, R.  I.,  he  married  Caroline  LeRoy  Ap- 
pleton,  (Mrs.  Newbold  Epgar,)  granddaugh- 
ter of  Daniel  Webster. 

Colonel  Bonaparte  liaa  all  the  qualities  of 
a  successful  leader;  he  is  brave,  dashing,  and 
fearless.  When  we  recall  the  many  extraor- 
dinary events  that  have  happened  in  France 
during  the  last  ninety  years — when  we  re- 
member that  a  lieutenant  of  artillery,  at  Tou- 
lon, became  the  conciueror  of  Austerlitz  and 
Emperor  of  France— that  the  grandson  of 
the  guillotined  Beauharnais  became  Napoleon 
III. — does  it  seem  impossible  that  we  have  a 


future  Emperor  of  France  among  us  in  Colo- 
nel Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte  of  Balti- 
more ? — Scribner's  Monthly. 

GIRLS. 

Artemus  Ward  never  said  a  wiser  thing 
than  this:  "I  like  little  girls,  but  I  like  big 
girls  just  as  well."  These  laughing,  happy 
creatures — the  sad,  the  grave,  the  gay — all 
have  their  separate  and  peculiar  charm  for 
the  children  of  men.  From  the  school-girl 
of  fourteen  to  the  more  mature  damsel,  we 
love  them  all ;  and  it  is  wise  that  we  do  so. 
The  world  would  be  a  desert  without  them  ; 
and  I  have  no  patience  with  a  man  who  can 
wilfully  say  that  he  has  never  been  entangled 
in  the  meshes  of  sunny  hair,  or  felt  his  heart 
thrill  at  a  look  from  a  pair  of  laughing  eyes. 
In  the  first  place,  when  he  makes  a  statement 
of  that  kind,  he  will  find  difiiculty  to  make 
believers  in  it-  Men,  from  Adam's  time,  have 
been  moulded  by  the  "  weaker  sex." 

Weak  !  Samson,  the  strongest  man  of  all, 
lost  his  strength  in  the  lap  of  a  woman.  And 
so  it  is  with  all.  We  love  them  for  their 
many  graces,  for  their  musical  voices,  for  the 
beauty  God  has  given  them,  and  because  they 
are  weaker  than  we  are,  and  appeal  to  us  for 
protection.  The  touch  of  a  delicate  hand, 
the  mellow  tones  of  a  girl's  voice,  the  tender 
glance  of  beautiful  eyes — all  these  have  their 
power.  Man's  inherent  chivalry  teaches  him 
that  these  are  given  for  his  good,  to  restrain 
his  wilder  impulses,  and  to  make  him  better, 
purer,  nobler.  They  furnish  to  the  young 
man  an  incentive  to  labor,  and  point  out  to 
him  the  better  path  which  his  feet  ought  to 
tread.  They  enchain  the  wildest  ami  most 
untamable  of  our  race,  and  teach  them  to 
take  delight  in  the  purer  social  pleasures. 
Many  a  man  who  has  gone  astray  has  been 
reclaimed  by  his  love  for  one  of  the.se  dear 
creatures,  and  has  lived  a  nobler  life  thereaf- 
ter for  her  sake.  We  say,  "  God  ble.ss  'em 
every  one !" 


MADAME  JEROME  BOISAPARTE. 

In  Scribner's  for  May  there  is  an  inter- 
esting account  of  "  The  Baltimore  Bona- 
partes,"  by  E.  L.  Di<lier,  accompanied  by 
striking  portraits  of  Jerome  and  Madame 
Bonaparte,  their  son  and  grandson.  _We 
quote  as  follows  : 

Madame  Bonaparte  is  still  living  in  Balti- 
more, at  the  ago  of  ninety  years.  She  says 
.she  has  no  intention  of  dying  until  she  is  a 
hundred.  She  has  been  to  Europe  sixteen 
times,  and  contemplates  another  trip  this 
summer.  This  old  lady  has  more  vivacity, 
and  certainly  more  intelligence  than  many  of 
the  leading  women  of  fashion  of  the  present 
day.     She   expresses   her   opinion    upon   all 
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subjects  with  great  freedom,  and  sometimes 
with  bitterness.  She  has  little  or  no  confi- 
dence in  men  ,  and  a  very  poor  opinion  of 
women  ;  the  young  ladies  of  the  present  day, 
she  says,  all  have  tlie  "  hovio  mania."  All 
sentiment  she  thinks  a  weakness.  She  pro- 
fesses that  her  ambition  lias  always  been  — 
not  the  throne,  but  near  the  throne.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, her  father,  died  in  1836,  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  possession  of  a  large  fortune. 


Rural  Hygiene. 


JEFFERSON  DAVIS  AND  HORACE 
GREELEY. 

Jefferson  Davis  lately  made  a  speech  on  the 
occasion  of  a  military  display  at  Houston, 
Texas.  The  display  was  composed  of  both 
Confederate  and  Union  soldiers.  Davis  re- 
ferred to  the  bravery  of  the  former  during  the 
war,  and  said  they  owed  the  same  devotion  to 
the  flag  under  which  they  now  live  if  occasion 
should  ever  come.  The  sentiment  was  re- 
ceived with  tremendous  cheering  by  at  least 
ten  thousand  present.  Gov.  Coke  said  the 
greatest  man  of  the  North,  Horace  Greeley, 
and  the  greatest  man  of  the  South,  Jefferson 
Davis,  had  now  spoken  from  the  same  stand, 
advising  the  same  sentiment ;  that  the  war 
between  the  Blue  and  the  Grey  was  forever 
ended,  and  henceforth  they  would  march 
shoulder  to  shoulder  under  the  same  flag. 
He  paid  a  noble  compliment  to  Mr.  Greeley, 
and  Mr.  Davis  cheered  heartily  with  the  rest. 


LEAEN  FROM  BABY. 

Jack  heard  a  very  strong  young  farmer  say 
one  day  that  his  baby  brother  had  taught  him 
a  capital  lesson — that  was  to  stretch  himself 
often.  Baby  did  it  for  some  wise  reason,  he 
knew;  so  he  had  followed  the  example. 
Stretching  makes  you  grow,  makes  you  supple 
and  active,  and  is  altogether  a  good  thing. 
Follow  the  baby's  plan,  my  dears ;  stretch 
your  arms,  legs,  neck  and  body  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, morning,  noon  and  night,  until  further 
notice. — St.  Nicholas. 


The  Italian  Government,  following  the 
course  it  has  already  adopted  on  previous  occa- 
sions, will  gratuitously  distribute  this  year  5000 
plants  of  the  Eucalyptus  Globulus,  for  cultiva- 
tion in  the  Agre  Romano,  especially  in  the 
spot  infected  by  malaria.  The  plants  will  be 
allotted  to  all  who  apply  for  them,  and  who 
give  assurances  that  they  are  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  stipulated. 

If  you  want  to  teach  a  dog  arithmetic,  tie 
up  one  of  his  paws,  and  he  will  put  down  three 
and  carry  one  every  time. 

Three  hundred  thousand  immigrants  have 
moved  into  Texas  since  last  October. 


HOW  HE  LIVED  NINETY  YEARS. 

''  With  a  good  appetite  three  times  a  day, 
delicious  sleep,  not  an  ache  or  a  pain  in  the 
whole  body,  the  mind  all  the  time  fully  alive 
to  what  was  going  on  in  the  world,  and  all  the 
time  in  good  spirits. '^  This  was  said  of  the 
late  Ex-Governor  Throop,  of  New  York.  It 
is  added : 

He  retired  at  nine,  and  rose  at  six,  taking 
a  nap  in  the  forenoon,  and  sometimes  in  the 
afternoon  also  ;  breakfast  at  eight,  dinner  at 
one,  and  tea  at  sundown.  In  suitable  weather 
he  spent  a  greater  pai't  of  the  forenoon  in  his 
garden,  directing  his  men,  and  assisting  them, 
and  for  a  short  time  in  the  afternoon  was  em- 
ployed in  the  same  way.  He  used  no  spirit- 
ous  liquors,  but  took  claret  wine  every  day  at 
dinner. 

There  are  three  things  here  noted,  which  if 
persistently  carried  out  in  early  life,  would  do 
more  than  all  others  towards  giving  all  an 
enjoyable  old  age,  viz  :  regularity  in  eating, 
abundant  sleep,  and  a  large  daily  exposure  to 
out-door  air. 

Regularity  in  eating,  either  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  with  nothing  whatever  between 
meals,  not  an  atom  of  anything,  would  almost 
banish  dyspepsia  in  a  single  generation  ;  as 
frequent  eating  is  the  cause  of  it  in  almost  all 
cases,  especially  if  irregular  and  fast. 

Abundant  sleep  and  rest  from  childhood 
make  nervous  disease  a  rarity ;  to  insuffi- 
ciency of  regular  sleep,  and  insufficiency  of 
rest,  may  well  be  attributed  nine-tenths  of  all 
sudden  deaths,  and  a  premature  wearing  out 
before  the  age  of  sixty  years.  All  hard 
workers,  whether  of  body  or  brain,  ought  to 
be  in  bed  nine  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four, 
not  that  so  much  sleep  is  required,  but  rest, 
after  the  sleep  is  over  ;  every  observant  reader 
kiiows  how  the  system  yearns  for  rest  in  bed 
after  a  good  sleep,  and  it  is  a  positive  gain  of 
energy  to  indulge  in  it. 

Every  hour  that  a  man  ia  out  of  doors  is  a 
positive  gain  of  life,  if  not  in  a  condition  of 
chilliness,  because  no  in-door  air  is  pure  ;  but 
pure  air  is  the  natural  and  essential  food  of 
the  lungs,  and  the  purifier  ef  the  blood,  the 
want  of  which  purification  is  the  cause  or 
attendant  of  every  disease  ;  while  every  mal- 
ady is  alleviated  or  cured  by  an  exposure  to 
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out-door  air.  If  city  wives  and  daughters 
would  average  two  or  three  hours  every  day 
in  active  walking  in  the  open  air,  it  would 
largely  add  to  exemption  from  debility,  sick- 
ness and  disease,  and  would  materially  add  to 
the  domestic  enjoyment  and  the  average  dura- 
tion of  life. 


WOEK  AS  A  KEMEDY. 

Dr.  Dio  Lewis  says:  A  lady  has  just  left 
our  rooms  whose  case  illustrates  an  important 
idea.  Ten  years  ago  she  was  an  invalid. 
Her  malady  was  obstinate,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  year's  treatment  a  consultation  resulted  in 
the  opinion  that  her  case  was  cerebro-spinal 
irritation,  from  Avhich  she  would  probably 
never  recover.  Six  years  ago  her  husband 
died.  His  estate  proved  insolvent.  The  wife 
engaged  in  an  active  occupation  to  support 
her  three  children.  In  a  year  she  was  well, 
and  has  remained  so  ever  since. 

There  are  two  millions  dyspeptics  in  Amer- 
ica. Nine  in  ten  of  them  could  be  cured  by 
work. 

A  wealthy  clergyman  from  a  neighboring 
State  assured  us  that  he  had  spent  eight  years 
and  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  seeking  a  cure 
for  his  dyspepsia-  He  had  travelled  every- 
where and  consulted  all  sorts  of  doctors.  We 
are  afraid  he  will  never  forgive  us  for  telling 
him  that  six  month's  hard  work  would  make 
a  well  man  of  him. 


FOOD  AS  MEDICINE. 

Dr.  Hall  relates  the  case  of  a  man  M'ho  was 
cured  of  his  biliousness  by  going  without  his 
supper  and  drinking  freely  of  lemonade. 
Every  morning,  says  the  doctor,  this  patient 
arose  with  a  wonderful  sense  of  rest  and  re- 
freshment, and  feeling  as  though  the  blood 
had  been  literally  washed,  cleansed  and 
cooled  by  the  lemonade  and  fast.  His  theory 
is  that  food  can  be  used  as  a  remedy  for 
many  diseases  successfully.  As  an  example, 
he  cures  spitting  of  blood  by  the  use  of  salt ; 
epilep.sy  by  watermelon;  kidney  affection  by 
celery  ;  poLson.  olive  or  sweet  oil ;  erysipelas, 
pounded  cranberries  applied  to  the  part  af- 
fected ;  hydrophobia,  onions,  etc  So  the 
way  to  keep  in  good  health  is  really  to 
know  what  to  eat — not  to  know  what  medi- 
cine to  take. 


SUNSHINE  FOR  SLEEPLESSNESS. 

Sleepless  people — and  there  are  many  in 
America — should  court  the  sun.  The  verv 
worst  soporific  is  laudanum,  and  the  very  best 
is  sunshine.  Therefore  it  is  very  j)lain  that 
poor  sleepers  shoidd  pass  as  many  hours  of 
the  day  in  sunshine,  and  as  few  as  possible  in 
the  aliade.     Many   women  are   martyrs,  and 


yet  do  not  know  it.  They  shut  the  sunshine 
out  of  their  houses  and  hearts,  they  wear  veils, 
they  carry  parasols,  they  do  all  that  is  possible 
to  keep  off  the  subtlest,  and  yet  most  potent 
influence,  which  is  intended  to  give  them 
strength  and  beauty  and  cheerfulness. 


P 
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SPOTS  AND  STAINS. 

That  most  excellent  paper,  the  Boston 
Journal  of  Chemistry,  has  done  housekeepers 
a  service  in  some  condensed  practical  hints  on 
the  removal  of  spots  and  stains  from  woven 
fabrics : 

The  best  substances  for  removing  grease  or 
oil,  (the  Journal  says)  are  :  1.  Soap.  2. 
Chalk,  fuller's  earth,  steatite,  or  *'  French 
chalk."  These  should  be  merely  diffused 
through  a  little  water  to  form  a  thin  paste, 
which  is  spread  upon  the  spot,  allowed  to  dry, 
and  then  brushed  out.  3.  Ox-gall  and  yolk 
of  eggs,  which  have  the  property  of  dissolving 
fatty  bodies  without  affecting  perceptibly  the 
texture  or  colors  of  cloth.  The  ox-gall  should 
be  purified,  to  prevent  its  greenish  tint  from 
degrading  the  brilliancy  of  dyed  stuffs,  or  the 
purity  of  whites.  Tlius  prepared  it  is  the 
most  effective  of  all  substances  known  for  re- 
moving this  kind  of  stains,  especially  from 
woollen  cloths.  It  is  to  be  diffused  through 
its  own  bulk  of  water,  applied  to  the  spots, 
rubbed  well  into  them  with  the  hands  till 
they  disappear,  after  which  the  stuff  is  to  be 
washed  with  soft  water-  4-  The  volatile  oil 
of  turpentine.  This  will  take  out  only  re- 
cent stains,  for  which  purpose  it  ought  to 
be  previously  purified  by  distillation  over 
quicklime. 

An  earthy  compound  for  removing  grease 
spots  is  made  as  follows  :  Take  fuller's  earth, 
free  it  from  all  gritty  matter  by  elutriation 
with  water;  mix  with  half  a  pound  of  the 
earth,  so  prepared,  half  a  pound  of  soda,  as 
much  soap,  and  eight  yolks  of  eggs  well 
beaten  up  with  half  a  pound  of  purified  ox- 
gall. The  whole  must  be  carefully  triturated 
upon  a  porphyry  slab;  the  soda  with  the  soap 
in  the  same  manner  as  colors  are  ground, 
mixing  in  gradually  the  eggs  and  the  ox-gall 
previously  beaten  together.  Incorporate  next 
the  soft  earth  by  slow  degrees,  till  a  uniform 
thick  paste  be  formed,  wliich  should  be  made 
into  balls  or  cakes  of  a  convenient  size,  and 
laid  out  to  dry.  A  little  of  this  detergent 
being  scraped  off  with  a  knife,  made  into  a 
paste  with  water,  and  applied  to  the  stain,  will 
remove  it. 

Tar  and  pitch  produce  stains  easily  re- 
moved by  successive  .applications  of  spirits  of 
turpentine,  coal  oil.naptha,  and  benzine.  If 
they  arc  very  old  and  hard,  it  is  well  to  soften 
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them  by  lightly  rubbing  with  a  pledget  of 
wood  dipped  in  good  olive  oil.  The  softened 
mass  will  then  easily  yield  to  the  action  of  the 
other  solvents.  Resins,  varnishes,  and  seal- 
ing wax  may  be  removed  by  warming  and 
applying  strong  alcoliol.  Care  must  always 
be  taken  that,  in  rubbing  the  material  to  re- 
move the  stains,  the  friction  shall  be  applied 
the  way  of  the  stuff,  and  not  indifl'erently 
backwards  and  forwards. 

Most  fruits  yield  juices  which,  owing  to  the 
acid  they  contain,  permanently  injure  the  tone 
of  the  dye,  but  the  greater  part  may  be  re- 
moved without  leaving  a  stain,  if  the  spot  be 
rinsed  in  cold  water  in  which  a  few  drops  of 
aqua  animonire  have  been  placed,  before  the 
spot  has  dried.  Wine  stains  on  white  mate- 
rials may  be  removed  by  rinsing  with  cold 
water,  applying  locally  a  wealc  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime,  and  again  rinsing  in  an 
abundance  of  water.  Some  fruit  stains  yield 
only  to  a  soaping  witli  the  hand,  followed  by 
fumigation  with  sulphurous  acid  ;  but  the  lat- 
ter process  is  inadmissible  with  certain  colored 
stuffs.  If  delicate  colors  are  injured  by 
soapy  or  alkaline  matters,  the  stains  must 
be  treated  with  colorless  vinegar  of  moderate 
strength. 

Fresh  ink  and  the  soluble  salts  of  iron  pro- 
duce stains  which,  if  allowed  to  dry,  and  es- 
pecially if  afterwards  the  material  has  been 
washed,  are  difficult  to  extract  without  injury 
to  the  ground.  When  fresh,  such  stains  yield 
rapidly  to  a  treatment  with  moistened  cream 
of  tartar,  aided  by  a  little  friction,  if  the  ma- 
terial or  color  is  delicate.  If  the  ground  be 
white,  oxalic  acid,  employed  in  the  form  of  a 
concentrated  aqueous  solution,  will  effectually 
remove  fresh  iron  stains.  Acids  produce  red 
or  other  stains  on  the  vegetable  colora,  except 
indigo.  If  the  acid  has  not  been  strong 
enough  to  destroy  the  material,  and  the  stains 
are  fresh,  the  color  may  generally  be  restored 
by  repeated  soakings  in  dilute  liquor  ammo- 
nia, applied  as  locally  as  possible.  Photo- 
graphers frequently  stain  their  clothes  with 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  immediate  and  re- 
peated application  of  a  very  weak  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  (accompanied  by  tho- 
rough rinsings  in  clean  water)  will  generally 
remove  these  without  injury  to  the  colors. 


BAKING  POWDERS. 

Baking  Powdera  are  coming  into  general 
use,  as  they  make,  when  properly  used,  the 
lightest  of  bread  and  biscuiH,  and  save  much 
tedious  labor  and  the  careful  and  prolonged 
attention  required  in  raising  by  means  of 
yeast.  These  powders  are  somewhat  expen- 
sive— much  more  so  than  they  ought  to  be — 
and  it  will  be  found  a  great  saving  to  make 
them  at  home.     "  Daisy  Eyebright,"  in  the 


Country  Gentleman,  gives  three  recipes  for 
making  baking  powders,  either  of  which  will 
produce  a  good  article  : 

1.  Take  five  ounces  of  tartaric  acid,  eight 
ounces  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  and  sixteen 
ounces  of  potato  starch ;  dry  them  all  sepa- 
rately in  a  cool  oven,  not  hot  enough  to  brown 
them,  and  mix  the  whole  by  rubbing  through 
a  small  seive. 

2.  Take  six  ounces  of  tartaric  acid,  nine 
ounces  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  and  nine 
ounces  of  powdered  arrow  root ;  dry  them 
separately  as  before. 

3.  Take  sixteen  ounces  of  corn  flour  and 
dry  it  well ;  then  mix  with  it  eight  ounces  of 
bi-carbonate  of  soda,  and  five  ounces  of  tar- 
taric acid.  Rice  flour  can  be  substituted  for 
the  corn  flour.  All  baking  powders  should 
be  kept  in  wide-mouthed  bottles  well  corked, 
so  ais  to  exclude  all  air  and  damp. 

Half  a  teaspoonful  of  the  mixture  is  sufB- 
cient  quantity  for  one  pound  of  flour  if  used 
for  pastry,  and  will  render  a  less  amount  of 
lard  and  butter  necessary.  In  making  bread 
with  them,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  powder 
will  make  a  loaf  that  will  weigh  two  pounds, 
or  will  make  two  quarts  of  flour  into  light 
buiscuits.  The  powder  must  be  well  mixed 
with  the  flour,  after  which  cold  water  is  used 
for  mixing  up,  and  the  dough  should  be 
put  into  tins  at  once  and  baked  in  a  hot  oven. 
Quick  worked  makes  the  best  biscuits,  bread, 
etc.,  but  the  mixing  must  be  thorough. 


POTATO   PONE. 


Potato  Pone  is  a  veritable  Southern  dish. 
It  is  rich  and  palatable,  but  not  wholesome 
for  weak  stomachs.  If  you  are  not  aware 
that  you  have  a  stomach  (which  is  proof 
enough  that  you  have  a  good  one,)  eat  Po- 
tato Pone.  Our  Some  Journal  gives  several 
recipes  for  making  it,  as  follows : 

1.  Take  twelve  or  fifteen  nice  sweet  pota- 
toes (yams  always  preferred),  boil  them  until 
well  done  ;  then  peel,  mash  with  pestle  or 
rolling-pin,  and  rub  through  a  seive  to  get 
out  all  strings  or  tough  fibres ;  now  add  sugar 
to  make  it  very  rich,  ground  cloves,  nutmeg 
and  sweet  milk  enough  to  make  it  the  consis- 
tency of  custard;  you  can  then  pour  the  mix- 
ture in  a  buttered  pan,  and  bake. 

2.  Take  one  gallon  of  grated  potato,  (yams 
are  best,)  add  four  eggs,  one  pound  of  butter, 
one  pint  of  sweet  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  one  pint  of  flour,  and  sweeten  to  suit 
the  taste  ;  some  potatoes  being  sweeter  than 
others,  require  less  sugar.     To  season,  take 
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equal  quantities  of  cinnamon,  ginger,  nutmeg 
and  spice.     Bake  till  thoroughly  done. 

3.  To  two  quarts  of  nicely  grated  potatoes, 
add  one  tea- cup  full  of  sugar,  two  spoonfuls 
of  fresh  butter  or  lard,  salt  to  suit  the  taste, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  gi-ound  alspice,  two 
eggs,  one  pint  of  sweet  milk.  Bake  in  a  slow 
oven  until  done. 

TRIED  RECIPES. 
Afkican. — One  cup  of  sugar,  three  eggs 
beaten  with  the  sugar,  one  and  a  half  cups  of 
flour  with  one  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar  ; 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  one 
tablespoonful  of  milk  ;  bake  in  jelly  cake  tins, 
(or  in  a  loaf  which  may  be  cut  open,)  and  put 
between  the  layers  the  following  cream :  two 
and  a  half  cups  of  milk  scalded,  one  cup  of 
sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  corn  starch,  and 
one  egg  ;  let  it  boil  until  thick,  then  add  a 
small  piece  of  butter,  and  flavor  with  vanilla. 
For  the  top,  make  a  paste  of  chocolate  and 
sugar.  Grate  four  or  five  tablespoonfuls  of 
chocolate,  add  as  much  sugar,  and  wet  with 
boiling  water  sufiicient  to  make  a  thick  paste  ; 
pour  this  over  the  top  of  the  cake  while  the 
paste  is  hot.  To  enjoy  it  in  perfection,  sip 
with  it,  instead  of  wine,  the  kindred  liquor, 
Creme  de  Cacao-Chova  a  la  Vanilla. 

C.  W.  H. 

Chocolate  Ctjstard. — Prepare  chocolate 
with  a  quart  of  milk  as  you  do  for  the  beve- 
rage. When  this  has  boiled  sufiiciently  to 
quite  dissolve  the  chocolate,  add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  corn  starch,  thinned  with  milk. 
Have  beaten  two  eggs  and  a  cupful  of  sugar, 
into  which  gradually  pour  the  boiling  choco- 
late. Return  the  whole  to  the  fire,  and  boil 
long  enough  to  cook  the  eggs,  say  two  min- 
utes, stirring  constantly  ;  don't  forget  a  pinch 
of  salt.  C.  W.  H. 

Pan  Dowdy. — This  is  a  Yankee  dish,  and 
was  esteemed  in  the  early  days  of  the  Repub- 
lic as  a  palatable,  as  well  as  a  substantial  one  : 
Make  a  rich  crust ;  line  a  deep  earthen  pot 
with  it ;  now  slice  some  pie  apples  quite  thin 
for  the  first  layer,  strew  the  apples  witli  mo- 
lasses, and  spice,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  milk  ; 
cover  with  a  thin  crust  and  repeat  tiie  process. 
Cover  the  top  with  crust  and  your  pan  dowdy 
is  made.     Bake  in  a  slow  oven. 

Potato  Salad. — "  A  most  delicious  dish 
may  be  made  in  the  following  manner  :  Cut 


eight  or  ten  good  sized  cold  boiled  potatoes  in 
very  thin  slices,  chop  half  a  small  onion  and 
a  good  sized  apple  very  fine,  pick  the  leaves 
from  a  large  handful  of  green  parsley,  rinse 
and  chop  them.  Spread  a  layer  of  the  potato 
in  a  chopping  tray,  sprinkle  liberally  with 
salt,  then  half  the  parsley,  apple  and  onion, 
then  the  rest  of  the  potato,  more  salt,  and  the 
other  half  of  the  parsley,  apple  and  onion . 
Pour  over  the  whole  a  half  cup  of  the  best 
sweet  oil  or  melted  butter,  and  two-thirds  of 
a  cup  of  vinegar.  Mix  the  whole  carefully  so 
as  not  to  break  the  potatoes  ;  put  in  a  deep 
dish  and  garnish  with  parsley.  Suitable  for 
lunch  or  tea."  So  says  the  "  Home  Interests  " 
editor  of  the  Tribune,  and  no  one  better  knows 
what  is  good  and  wholesome. 

Kate's  Pudding. — This  Kate  is  a  contrib- 
utor to  the  Country  Gentleman  we  think,  but 
are  not  sure  that  we  have  the  right  credit : 
"  Yolks  of  four  eggs  ;  one  teacup  of  sugar  ; 
one  quart  of  sweet  milk ;  one  pint  of  bread 
crumbs  ;  butter  the  size  of  an  egg  ;  half  acup 
of  raisins,  (in  the  summer  season  cherries, 
strawberries,  etc,  are  just  as  good)  ;  bakehalf 
an  hour.  Take  the  whites  of  the  eggs  and 
beat  to  a  stiff" froth;  add  half  a  cup  of  sugar, 
and  the  juice  of  one  lemon  (or  lemon  es- 
sence) ;  return  to  the  oven  and  bake  slightly. 
To  be  eaten  cold. 


SIMPLE  REMEDIES. 


Water  for  Feverishness. — "Oh  how 
babies  often  suffer,"  the  Rural  New  Yorker 
says,  for  cold  water.  A  nursing  baby  is  given, 
no  matter  how  thirsty,  nothing  but  milk.  The 
little  lips  are  dry  and  cracked,  and  the  little 
tongue  so  parched  it  can  scarcely  nurse,  and 
yet  it  has  nothing  but  milk  to  assuage  its 
craving  thirst.  Try  it  yourself,  mother,  when 
you  have  a  fever,  and  we  are  sure  that  ever 
after,  when  your  darling  is  dying  with  thirst, 
the  teaspoon  and  tumbler  of  cold  water  will 
be  in  constant  use." 

Lemon  Juice  in  Diphtheria. — In  the 
clinical  lecture  1^  M.  Bucquoy,  lately  deliv- 
ered, he  expressed  his  preference  for  lemon 
juice  as  a  local  application  in  diphtheria,  to 
acids,  chlorate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  silver, 
perchloride  of  iron,  alum  or  lime  water. 
He  uses  it  by  dipping  a  little  of  cotton  wool, 
twisted  around  a  wire,  in  the  juice,  and 
pressing  it  against  the  diseased  surface  four 
or  five  times  daily. 
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Notes  and    Memoranda. 


SCIENTIFIC  NOTES. 
Forests  as  Means  of  Irrigation. 
Experiments  made  by  Von  Pettenkofer,  on 
the  amount  of  water  evaporated  from  an  oak 
tree,  show  that  atmospheric  humidity,  in  so 
lar  as  it  depends  upon  the  presence  of  forests, 
is  promoted  rather  by  the  roots  of  trees  draw- 
ing moisture  from  the  earth,  than  by  an 
attraction  exercised  on  rain  clouds  by  tlie 
leaves.  The  latter  serve  rather  as  outlets 
through  which  the  moisture  drawn  from  the 
.soil  passes  into  the  air.  The  oak  tree  observed 
by  Pettenkofer  was  estimated  to  have  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  thousand  leaves,  and 
the  total  amount  of  e-^poration  in  a  year  was 
computed  to  be  eight  and  one-third  times 
more  than  that  of  the  rainfall  on  an  area 
equal  to  that  covered  by  the  tree,  the  mois- 
ture exhaled  by  the  leaves  being  equal  to 
some  two  hundred  and  eleven  inches,  while 
that  from  the  rainfall  was  but  twenty-five 
inches. 


BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

From  Cambridge,  England,  there  comes  to 
us,  with  the  compliments  of  the  author,  Mr. 
Henry  Elliott  Maiden,  a  handsome  little 
volume,  entitled  "  Philip  Ashton,  and  Other 
Poems."  Literary  criticism  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  our  journal,  and  we  shall  not  pre- 
sume to  pass  any  judgment  upon  the  verses 
before  us  as  works  of  art.  We  will  simply 
say  that  they  read  smoothly,  abound  in  poetic 
imagery  and  pleasant  fancies,  and  are  fitted 
to  give  unalloyed  pleasure  to  the  uncritical 
mind,  at  least.  The  principal  poem,  "Philip 
Ashton,"  commends  itself  to  the  Southern 
reader,  from  the  fact  that  the  hero  is  one 
who — 

When  countless  odds  o'ermatclied  heroic  Lee, 

And  broke  the  unbending  lines  of  ■T'Outhern  chivalry, 

left  his  native  land,  self-exiled,  when — 

He  thought  him  of  the  home  his  mother  loved, 
England. 

What  there  befel  is  woven  into  a  very  plea- 
sant story  in  verse,  which,  we  trust,  will  find 
many  American  readers.  We  presume  the 
book  is  for  sale  in  Charleston,  though  we  are 
not  informed  by  whom. 


The  literature  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  is  not  yet  voluminous,  and  we  are 
glad  to  note  any  praiseworthy  additions  to  it. 
Of  this  character  is  Brother  A.  B.  Smedley's 
"  Manual  of  Jurisprudence  and  Co-operation," 
a  work  which  we  can  cordially  commend  to 
all  members  of  the  Order,  and  which  will  be 
found  especially  useful  to  Masters  and  Lec- 
turers, whose  duties  require  them  to  be  well 
informed  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  workings  of  the  Granges.  Among 
the  subjects  treated — and  they  are  all  ably 
treated — are:  The  Organization  of  Granges; 
The  Grange  Room  and  its  Belongings  ;  Can- 
didates, Applications,  Balloting,  etc  ;  Rights' 
and  Daties  of  Members  ;  Qualifications  and 
Duties  of  Officers ;  Charges  and  Trials  ;  With- 
drawals and  Demits  ;  Pomona  Granges ;  Co- 
operation in  Business ;  General  Business 
Forms,  etc.  Geo.  William  Jones,  publisher, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Price,  $1.25  by  mail ;  $1 
when  sent  by  freight  or  express,  in  packages 
of  five  or  more. 

Complete  Guide  for  obtaining  Patents  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Foreign  Coun- 
tries. By  Louis  Bagger  &  Co.,  solicitors  of 
Patents,  etc.,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  pamph- 
let contains  much  information  of  interest  to 
inventors,  and  comes  from  a  house  we  believe 
to  be  fully  trustworthy.  It  will,  we  presume, 
be  sent  free  to  all  applicants  sending  a  stamp 
to  prepay  it. 

"  Vick's  Floral  Guide,  No.  3,  for  187-5,"  is 
at  hand,  and  is  full  of  interesting  information 
and  beautiful  illustrations.  "A  Trip  to  the 
Pacific,"  gives  some  notes  on  California  trees 
and  flowers  that  are  well  worth  reading.  Jas. 
Vick,  Rochester,  New  York  ;  25  cts.  a  year. 

''Bedding,  Basket  and  Vegetable  Plants." 
A.  Hance  &  Son,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.  Messrs. 
Hance  &  Son  are  trustworthy  nurserymen 
and  florists,  and  have  a  good  stock.  Send  for 
Catalogue. 

Briggs'  Quarterly  Floral  Work,  for  April, 
is  up  to  the  usual  high  standard  in  matter 
and  illustration.  Briggs  &  Brother,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.  ;  25  cents  a  year. 

PERSONAL  NOTICES. 

Samuel  R.  Wells,  phrenologist  and  pub- 
lisher, of  New  York,  died  of  typhoid  fever, 
13th  of  April,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years. 
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Mr.  Wellg  was  widely  known  as  publisher  of 
the  Phrenological  Journal  and  the  Science  of 
Health,  and  of  numerous  books  on  phreno- 
logy, pliysiognomy,  physiology,  hygiene,  and 
general  popular  improvement,  and  his  loss 
will  be  deeply  and  widely  felt,  but  most  will 
he  be  lamented  by  those  who  knew  him  best. 

Paschall  Morris,  editor  of  the  Practical 

Fanner,  Philadelphia,  died  lately  at  a  ripe 
age  and  universally  respected.  He  brought 
no  little  personal  experience  and  wide  opi^or- 
tunities  of  observation  to  the  consideration 
of  agricultural  topics,  and  had  earned  for  the 
excellent  periodical  he  established  a  high 
reputation  for  practical  value  to  the  farmers 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Paul  H.    Hayne  has  been  one  of  the 

most  regular  contributors  to  recent  magazine 
poetry,  and  his  forthcoming  volume,  which 
E.  J.  Hale  &  Son  will  publish  early  this 
month,  "  The  Mountain  of  the  Lovers,  with 
Poems  of  Nature  and  Tradition,"  should  have 
a  wide  range  of  readers. 

The  Golden  Age  says  :  "  Mrs.  Ellen  E. 

Hebron  has  written  a  volume  of  verse  which 
she  calls  "Songs  of  the  South."  They  show 
more  feminine  feeling  than  fancy  or  imagina- 
tion, but  they  have  the  charm  of  a  wholesome 
simplicity.  Cornelia,  a  romance  of  the  war, 
is  a  well  told  tale."  , 

Jas.  Parton  has  been  re-elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Liberal  Club,  which  is  quite  the 
liveliest  and  most  aggressive  association  in 
New  York.  It  extracts  a  lecture  from  some- 
body for  every  meeting,  and  then  the  members 
critici.se  his  performance  in  the  most  unflinch- 
ing fashion. 

The    California    Horticulturist    reports 

that  Gen.  Bidwell,  of  that  State,  has  now  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  grape-vines  of  the 
White  Muscat,  of  Alexandria  variety,  and 
that  raisins  made  from  them  last  Eall  are  "  as 
fine  as  any  Malagas  could  be." 

The  Gardner's  Chronicle  has  an  excel- 
lent portrait,  with  an  appreciative,  but  very 
well  deserved  sketch  of  the  life  and  services 
of  Charles  Downing,  the  well  known  Ameri- 
can horticulturist. 

Gen.  J.  B.  Hood  lias  arranged  to  es- 
tablish a  stock  farm  and  .summer  residence 
near  St,  Paul,  Minn.,  this  season. 


MAGAZINES. 

Stories  of  adventure  have  by  this  time  come 
to  be  a  fixed  fact  with  the  boys  who  read  St. 
Nicholas,  and  they  will  fully  appreciate  the 
interesting  account,  in  the  June  number,  of 
the  manner  in  which  a  "First  Trout"  was 
caught,  the  article  telling  them  just  "  How  to 
Camp  Out  at  the  Beach,"  and  a  certain  crisis 
in  the  story  of  "  The  Young  Surveyor."  As 
for  the  girls,  they  will  testify  that  there  is  no 
lack  of  enjoyment  for  them  when  they  have 
read  the  chapters  of  "  Eight  Cousins,"  "  The 
Story  for  the  Bird-defenders,"  "  Christin- 
chen's  Answer,"  and  "  Among  the  Lilies." 
Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  $3  a  year. 

Col  Waring's  paper  on  Dutch  Farming,  in 
Scribner' s  Monthly  for  June,  appeals  forcibly  to 
the  agricultural  districts:  and  gives  these  dis- 
tricts— particularly  the  dairy  farms — some 
practical  suggestions  of  value.  As  for  Mr. 
Cook's  household  paper,  with  its  tasteful  and 
pretty  illustrations, — this  is  one  of  the  most 
amusing  and  interesting  papers  in  the  number. 
The  suggestions  as  to  furnishing,  etc,  are  given 
very  modestly,  and  in  a  manner  whicli  sets  the 
reader  to  thinking  for  himself ;  and  the  way 
that  the  author  overhauls  some  of  his  en- 
gravers will  be  found  exceedingly  entertain- 
ing, especially,  I  should  suppose,  to  the  en- 
gravers themselves.  Scribner  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  $4  a  year. 

The  Eclectic  for  June,  is  embellished  with  an 
excellent  portrait  on  steel  of  Thomas  Carlyle, 
which  is  accompanied  in  the  letter-press  by  a 
brief,  but  satisfactory  editorial  eketch  of  his 
life.  The  leading  article  is  entitled  "  Ultra- 
montanism  amd  Civil  Allegiance."  Other  inter- 
esting articles  are :  Tetuan ;  Mains  Early 
History  of  Institutions  ;  The  Cost  of  Living  ; 
German  Home  Life.  IL  Furniture ;  A  Vision 
of  Spring  in  Winter  ;  Fashions  and  Tricks  of 
Speech  ;  Secret  Papers  of  the  Empire  ;  Beau- 
marchais';  "The  French  Wilkes;"  Lijin  Joe, 
and  Artistic  Homes.  There  is  a  further  in- 
stallment of  the  charming  story,  "Jonathan," 
and  Part  I.  of  a  new  story  by  William  Black, 
entitled,  TAe  Marriage  of  Moira  Fergus.  Tlie 
Editorial  departments  are,  as  usual,  well 
filled.  Published  by  E.  R.  Pelton,  2-5  Bond 
street.  New  York.  Terms,  $5  a  year ;  Single 
number,  45  cents. 
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The  Study  of  Southern  Agriculture.— No.  1. 


T.  P.  L.,  of  Darlington,  S.  C,  gives  the  readers  of  the  Rural  Carolinian, 
in  the  May  number,  thoughts  and  facts  which  are  at  once  so  suggestive,  compre- 
hensive and  incisive,  that  I  cannot  well  abstain  from  passing  over  some  of  the 
ground  to  which  he  invites. public  attention. 

The  most  uncertain  quantity  in  Southern  agriculture  is  the  negro  element,  and 
I  shall  try  to  eliminate  a  part  of  that  uncertainty  for  the  benefit  of  the  farming 
interest.  It  is  time  to  study  carefully  the  natural  force  of  the  African  instinct, 
and  see  in  what  direction  it  gravitates,  whether  it  is  likely  to  improve  or  deteriorate 
the  colored  race  as  a  free,  self-guiding,  industrial  power. 

It  seems  "  the  sagacious  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  expressed  an  opinion  extensively 
entertained,  that  none  but  the  older  class  of  manumitted  laborers,  who  had  been 
thoroughly  habituated  ai^d  trained  to  it  could  be  depended  on,  as  the  young  would 
grow  up  without  restraint,  and  impressed  with  the  idea  that  freedom  meant  idleness, 
and  would  consequently  be  worthless.  And  the  women  very  generally  retired  from 
the  field  and  sat  down  in  the  shade.  Good  cooks,  washers  and  ironers  declined 
good  wages,  and  instead  of  rising  up  to  work,  sat  down  to  play." 

The  above  are  symptoms  of  an  incurable,  hereditary  infirmity  running  in  the 
blood,  and  quite  as  old  as  any  on  this  continent  or  any  other.  African  instincts 
are  not  a  temporary  phenomenon  like  a  suddenly  formed  black  cloud  and  a  clap 
of  thunder,  alarming,  perhaps,  for  a  few  moments  and  then  gone  forever. 

These  vital  propensities  to  live  easy  to-day  and  let  to-morrow  take  care  of  itself — 

an  aptitude  to  escape  manual  labor  when  possible — have  the  natural  growth  and 

full  strength  of  a  thousand  generations  in  a  climate  which  doubtless  made  the 

color  of  the  black  man  what  it  is,  and  his  hereditary  constitution  what  we  find  it. 
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The  census  of  1810,  gave  the  State  of  New  York  over  fifteen  thousand  slaves. 
This  was  two  years  after  the  federal  constitution  prohibited  the  importation  of  any- 
more slaves  from  Africa  into  the  city  of  New  York  and  Charleston  alike.  For 
fifty  years  the  law  of  New  York  allowed  a  negro  man  worth  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  in  real  estate  to  vote  at  all  elections ;  yet  not  one  in  a  thousand  was  a  voter 
from  sheer  improvidence.  Of  the  second  generation  not  one  youth  in  a  thousand  fol- 
lowed the  occupation  of  his  father  as  a  farm'laborer  or  a  mechanic  The  slave  often 
tanned  and  curried  the  leather  which  made  a  gentleman's  boots ;  the  freedman  rose 
high  enough  in  the  industrial  arts  when  he  learned  to  black  them.  Tennessee  abounds 
in  negro  mechanics  who  acquired  their  trades  when  slaves.  During  thirteen  years 
residence  in  the  State,!  have  known  but  one  blacksmith  who  was  a  white  man.  Be- 
tween my  place  and  Nashville  there  are  three  blacksmith  shops,  all  owned  by  freed- 
men.  I  have  been  trying  for  years  in  this  and  other  counties  to  persuade  active 
young  colored  men  and  boys  to  learn  trades,  as  we  greatly  need  mechanics. 

It  is  calling  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep ;  none  come.  The  same  via  inertia,  or 
overruling  power  which  prevents  the  negro  learning  a  good  trade,  aud  rising 
rapidly  in  civilized  society',  will  depreciate  his  value  as  a  field  hand  so  far  below 
that  of  his  white  competitor,  that  he  must  be  expelled  from  the  planting  States  as 
a  being  who  consumes  more  than  he  produces.  If  South  Carolina  "  county  savings 
banks"  want  eight  million  dollars  in  one  safe  institution,  as  is  seen  in  the  State  of 
New  York  among  farmers,  these  counties  must  be  cautious  how  they  feed  aud 
clothe  too  many  "  dead  heads,"  as  so  pithily  suggested  by  T.  P.  L.  It  is  one  of 
the  misfortunes  of  our  condition  that  our  dead  heads  are  not  so  dead  but  what  they 
eat  two  or  three  times  a  day  the  year  round,  aud  never  care  whose  bread  and  meat 
they  consume.  Idle  people,  with  the  promise  of  a  large  crop  of  paupers,  as  a 
burden  on  the  soil,  frighten  away  industrious  and  intelligent  immigrants,  and 
virtually  destroy  the  value  of  our  flirmiug  lands.  To  cling  to  the  colored  race  in 
our  present  shipwreck,  is  tying  ourselves  and  families  to  a  weighty  anchor  which  is 
ready  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Considered  as  a  whole,  this  race  has 
become  a  tax,  an  incubus  on  the  bosom  of  Southern  society,  under  which  our 
people  must  suffer  and  complain  till  the  burden  is  removed.  These  facts  need  not 
prevent  our  using  the  labor  of  the  colored  man  aud  woman,  and  treating  them 
kindly  aud  justly.  All  our  industries,  institutions,  including  religion  and  govern- 
ment, the  world  over,  are  in  a  transition  state. 

A  great  revolution  is  in  progress,  aud  inevitable.  Our  European  race  which 
now  numbers  over  three  hundred  million  souls  in  Europe  alone,  with  its  advanced 
science,  is  bound  to  occupy  every  rood  of  the  arable  lands  of  the  United  States. 
As  the  traditional  ideas  of  France  failed  to  appreciate  the  force  of  science  in 
Prussia,  so  our  Southern  traditional  notions  mvsa})preheud  the  value  of  negro  labor 
at  this  time.  Not  only  has  the  condition  of  the  African  entirely  changed,  but 
that  of  all  the  markets  of  the  world  has  changed  quite  as  much,  demanding  new 
arrangements.  The  study  of  Southern  agriculture  brings  us  face  to  face  before 
this  hew  and  last  order  of  things.  Our  thoughts  must  be  in  harmony  with  things 
as  they  now  stand  or  there  will  be  discord,  disappointment,  and  endless  conflict. 
Our  environments  will  be  misunderstood  alike  by  ourselves,  our  posterity,  and  that 
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large,  energetic  majority  in  the  Eastern,  Northern,  and  Western  States,  who  control 
the  legislation  and  destinies  of  this  ocean  bound  Republic.  We  are  a  living  part 
of  a  live  nation,  which  can  do  something  better  than  to  make  war  among  its 
members  and  commit  suicide.  Dr.  Franklin  was  a  man  of  foresight  and  a 
printer.  What  would  he  have  said  had  a  scientist  told  him  that  in  the  lifetime 
of  children  then  born,  over  three  hundred  newspapers  would  be  printed  in  the 
German  language  in  the  United  States,  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  German  citizens? 
Our  American  heart  pulsates  the  most  vitalized  blood  of  central  and  Western 
Europe. 

Not  to  be  crushed  and  forgotten,  we  must  wake  up  to  a  sense  of  our  true  situa- 
tion and  a  just  appreciation  of  both  the  Caucasian  and  Negro  powers.  Things 
and  our  thoughts  do  not  agree,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  our  system  of  agriculture 
is  defective.  We  must  study  nature  more,  and  follow  tradition  less.  Neither  the 
traditions  of  Moses  nor  any  other,  make  proper  allowances  for  man's  intellectual 
progress.  All  mankind  will  die  as  long  as  the  world  stands  or  moves,  not  in 
obedience  to  nature's  laws,  but  because  one  woman  in  paradise  once  eat  forbidden 
fruit,  says  tradition.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  traditions  any  older  or  any  better 
than  the  above.  Nearly  all  things  are  viewed  from  an  antiquated  and  wrong 
standpoint,  and  the  result  is,  that  the  most  advanced  nations  of  Europe  are  arming 
to  day  to  pour  out  blood  like  water,  and  wash  away  the  sins  of  divided  opinion. 

It  is  a  terrible  heritage  that  we  receive  from  the  primitive  man.  From  the  year 
one,  down,  the  great  conscience  labor  of  mankind  and  most  of  the  tug  of  battle 
have  had  no  higher  object  than  to  destroy  each  others  idols.  The  historical  fact 
is  typical  the  world  over,  in  all  ages,  that  the  pious  Aaron  had  so  little  confidence 
in  the  divinity  of  the  pious  Moses,  whom  he  must  have  understood  so  well,  that 
he  was  willing  to  make  with  his  own  hands  a  forbidden  idol  for  the  Israelites  to 
worship.  Aaron's  sons,  although  heirs  to  the  high  honors  of  the  sacred  priesthood, 
were,  as  young  Israel  still  more  rebels  against  the  new  Mosaic  revelation.  We 
forget  that  the  oldest  ideas  and  practices  had  a  beginning,  and  were  once 
young,  feeble,  and  new.  Many  of  the  founders  of  the  New  Testament  were  put 
to  death  for  heresy.  The  biography  of  St.  Paul  illustrates  a  great  principle,  as 
applicable  to  agriculture  as  to  any  thing. 

It  is  not  thirty  years  since  a  man  drew  a  bowie-knife,  in  dead  earnest,  to  take  the 
writer's  life  for  the  offense  (as  alleged,)  of  having  insulted  the  South  in  an 
agricultural  address  at  a  State  fair,  in  which  a  new  and  better  svstem  of  tillage 
and  husbandry  was  advocated,  probably  with  more  zeal  than  wisdom,  When  we 
see  one  man,  like  Mr.  Bissell,  produce  four  thousand  acres  of  rice  a  year,  worth 
probably  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  may  we  not  inquire  whether  it  be  not 
practicable  to  make  four  million  acres  equally  productive  ?  The  raw  material  out 
of  which  this  cereal  is  formed  costs  nothing ;  nor  do  solar  light  and  heat,  so 
efficient  to  organize  air  and  water  into  rice,  cost  anything.  That  force  in  the 
germs  of  seeds  which  evolves  one  hundred  from  one,  is  the  free  gift  of  Providence. 

Pour  in  the  sunshine  of  science  upon  this  industry,  and  Mr.  Bissell  stands 
confessed  the  typical  farmer  of  the  South. 

Near  Nashville,  Tenn.  D.  LEE. 
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Live  Stock  Raising  at  the  South. 

The  article  of  Dr.  Lee.  the  nestor  of  the  agricultural  press  in  this  country,  in 
the  May  number  of  the  Rural  Carolinian,  suggests  the  subject  of  this  commu- 
nication. Dr.  Lee  quotes  as  follows,  from  an  article  in  the  April  number  of  this 
journal,  under  signature  F*****;  "  Now  as  to  the  system  of  our  agriculture,  which 
Mr.  Howard  condemns  so  much.  What  is  profitable  in  one  section  on  one  kind  of 
land,  would  not  be  in  another  on  a  diiferent  kind  of  land.  Stock  raising  has  been 
tried  here.  Every  planter  has  tried  it,  and  it  is  not  so  profitable  as  planting  in  this 
section.  I  think  it  is  a  wise  arrangement  of  the  Creator  that  different  countries 
are  adapted  to  different  jDursuits,  and  it  is  a  source  of  admiration  and  joy  to  me — 
otherwise  commerce  would  languish  and  die  away,  and  intercourse  between  nations 
would  cease." 

Upon  .this  extract  Dr.  Lee  makes  the  following  remark  :  "  If  I  did  not  believe 
that  the  above  statements  represent  the  matured  ideas  of  a  large  class  of  Southern 
planters  and  farmers,  I  would  not  trouble  you  with  this  communication."  It  is  to 
])e  feared  that  both  Dr.  Lee  and  p*****  are  right  in  regard  to  the  general  feeling 
in  the  cotton  Slates.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  show  that  the  basis  on 
which  this  feeling  is  founded  is  incorrect ;  that  is  that  ''  every  planter  has  tried  it, 
and  it  is  not  so  profitable  as  planting  in  this  section." 

But  before  considering  this  point,  it  may  be  well  to  add  another  consideration  to 
the  admirable  views  of  Dr.  Lee  upon  specialties  in  agriculture.  These  indeed  exist, 
governed  by  climates,  market  transportation,  etc.  But  it  may  be  said  with  truth, 
that  the  country  which  exports  a  specialty,  and  imports  provisions  and  clothing, 
is  going  to  ruin.  Our  present  condition  is  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  remark. 
First  we  exported  silk,  and  imported  provisions  and  clothing.  Next  we  exported 
indigo,  and  imported  provisions  and  clothing.  Now  we  export  cotton  and  import 
provisions  and  clothing.  What  is  the  result  ?  Look  at  the  condition  and  prices  of 
our  lands,  and  the  lamentable  result  is  given.  Compare  them  with  the  condition  of 
States  that  were  not  born  when  we  were  grown.  Slavery  did  not  do  this.  Ken- 
tucky, and  Western  Virginia  prove  that  this  result  was  not  due  to  American 
slavery,  the  most  admirable  relation  in  view  of  race,  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed that  is  known  to  us.  The  result  is  traceable  to  our  system  of  agriculture, 
taking  no  account  of  the  land,  and  regarding  it  simply  as  an  useful  tool,  to  be  worn 
out  and  then  thrown  away.  It  was  the  want  of  a  diversified  system  of  agriculture 
by  which  the  land  might  not  only  not  have  suffered  deterioration,  but  have  been 
kept  in  a  constant  state  of  improvement.  If  the  fathers  had  adopted  a  mixed  system 
what  a  different  heritage  would  have  been  left  to  the  children.  And  if  we,  their 
.sons,  pursue  the  same  course  with  our  fathers,  for  whom  there  were  apologies  which 
we  cannot  claim,  our  posterity  will  be  cursed  with  an  absolutely  barren  heritage. 
And  there  is  no  slavery  so  great,  as  to  be  fastened  to  helplessly  poor  land,  and  to 
be  unable  either  to  get  rid  of,  or  get  away  from  it.  It  is  a  repetition  of  the  fate, 
not  the  crime  of  the  murderer  chained  to  a  dead  body.  There  are  thousands  of 
persons  at  the  South  in  this  condition.  Their  lands  are  impoverished — they  must 
pay  taxes — they  can  make  nothing — they  have  neither  money  nor  credit  to  im- 
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prove  them — they  cannot  sell  thera — they  cannot  move  away.  Ruin  stares  them 
in  the  face.  If  their  lands  were  now  rich  as  in  their  virgin  state,  they  would 
prosper.  What  made  these  lands  poor?  A  bad  system  of  agriculture — a  system 
to  some  extent  suggested  by  the  necessities  of  a  new  country,  and  a  staple  and  a 
labor  admirably  adapted  to  it ;  kept  up  while  the  labor  and  the  staple  were  pro- 
fitable, and  continued  under  wholly  dissimilar  circumstances,  apparently  from  that 
lazv  unobservant  condition  of  the  human  mind,  which  works  in  a  rut,  and  would 
rather  suffer  ruin  than  put  forth  the  effort  necessary  to  pull  out  of  it. 

But  these  thoughts  are  rather  a  departure  from  the  original  purpose  of  this 
article.  Speaking  of  stock  raising  F*****  says,  "every  planter  has  tried  it."  His 
observation  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  writer,  who  with  very  large  per- 
sonal acquaintance  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  is  aware  of  but  a  single 
instance  in  either  State  of  an  educated  landholder  who  has  devoted  his  land  to 
stock  raising. 

There  is  a  class  of  men  throughout  the  piney  woods  belt  of  the  South,  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  cattle  and  sheep  raising.  Some  of  their  establishments  are 
large,  including  one  to  three  thousand  cattle,  and  more  sheep.  The  habits  of 
these  men  are  almost  Nomadic ;  of  consequence  they  live  without  comforts,  and 
their  children  grow  up  with  little  education.  But  in  Georgia,  and  probably  else- 
where under  similar  circumstances,  they  have  made  money,  receiving  only  gold, 
which  is  put  in  a  stocking  or  in  a  trunk,  and  is  really  of  no  more  use  to  the  owner 
than  so  much  gravel.  It  is  by  no  means  proposed  to  set  this  mode  of  agricultural 
life  as  an  example  to  the  Southern  people,  simply  because  it  is  attended  with  pecu- 
niary profit.  The  instance  is  cited  to  show  that  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  the 
case,  the  only  class  which  has  devoted  itself  to  stock  raising  has  made  money. 

Every  planter  has  more  or  less  live  stock.  Formerly  a  serious  attention  was 
given  to  hog  raising.  It  was  the  ambition  of  the  planter  to  provide  his  own  bacon, 
but  rarely  any  for  sale.  He  had  a  few  sheep,  and,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
a  considerable  gang  of  cattle.  But  the  sheep  he  rarely  saw  unless  they  were 
brought  up  to  be  salted,  or  the  remnant  of  the  flock  ran  home  for  pi'otection  against 
an  incursion  of  the  dogs.  The  sheep  were  sufficient  in  number  to  make  him  lose 
his  temper  when  the  dogs  killed  them,  but  not  sufficient  either  in  yield  of  mutton 
or  wool,  to  counterbalance  the  annoyance. 

Cattle  were  turned  out  in  the  spring  generally  very  poor,  gaining  flesh  slowly, 
as  the  season  advanced,  saleable  at  low  prices,  as  grass  beef  in  the  fall.  If  not  sold 
the  hope  was  to  carry  them  through  the  winter,  without  shelter,  their  only  feed 
being  straw  and  shucks,  the  supply  of  both  being  limited.  No  one  can  say  that 
this  is  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  average  cattle  and  sheep  raising  in  the  cotton 
States.  There  are  of  course  exceptions.  But  how  many  of  the  planters  who  read 
these  lines  adopt  a  better  system  with  regard  to  their  sheep  and  cattle  than  the  one 
described  ?     Can  this  be  called  stock  raising  ? 

If  a  land  holder  should  put  his  cotton  or  corn  in  the  ground,  let  them  alone  to 
find  their  own  food,  plant  roots  beiu^  able  to  travel  and  find  their  own  victuals, 
plants  having  enemies  as  well,  and  then  in  the  autumn  return  to  pick  the  one  and 
gather  the  other,  would  he  be  called  a  planter?    Just  as  well  as  the  man  should 
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be  called  a  stock  raiser  who  leaves  his  stock  to  shift  for  themselves.  Uuder  this 
treatment  of  crop  we  might  well  say  that  farming  was  a  foilure,  as  well  as  stock 
raising.  Stock  raising  is  a  business  and  must  be  followed  as  a  business.  Not  a 
sole  and  separate  business,  but  as  much  so  as  the  cotton,  corn,  and  wheat,  etc.,  on 
a  plantation,  requiring  care  as  i-egularly,  though  not  of  so  long  daily  continuance 
as  the  crops.  Growing  stock  must  be  attended  to,  as  well  as  growing  plants.  And, 
when  grown,  both  must  be  prepared  for  market,  if  we  expect  to  derive  a  profit  from 
them.  Corn  in  the  shuck,  or  cotton  in  the  seed,  would  be  as  little  likely  to  find 
sale  in  a  distant  market  as  half  fat  cattle  or  sheep.  Instead  of  preparing  our  stock 
for  market  in  the  winter,  they  lose  in  the  winter  what  they  have  gained  in  the 
summer  and  autumn — it  is  a  Penelope's  web,  lasting  very  often  the  natural  life  of 
the  poor  animal,  ^yheu  he  is  in  fair  order  in  the  summer,  he  cannot  be  sold,  for 
fresh  meat  is  a  drug.  When  he  would  bring  a  good  price  in  market,  he  is  too  poor 
to  eat  or  sell. 

Besides  the  want  of  habitual  attention,  this  offering  of  live  stock  for  sale  at  the 
wrong  season  of  the  year,  in  consequence  of  their  poverty  in  the  winter,  is  a  ma- 
terial cause  of  the  failure  to  make  live  stock  remunerative  at  the  South.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  soil,  climate,  products,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  markets 
of  the  South,  to  render  live  stock  unprofitable.  The  difiiculty  is  in  their  treatment 
by  us  and  our  having  them  partially  ready  for  market  at  the  wrong  time. 

Every  winter  car  loads,  almost  without  number,  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  are 
brought  by  rail  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  These  animals  are  fed  upon  land 
often  reaching  two  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  It  is  true  that  animals  requiring 
corn  to  fatten  them  can  be  raised  cheaper  at  the  West  than  at  the  South.  But  it  is 
also  true  (and  the  readers  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  are  requested  to  ponder 
this  sentence)  that  aniinah  which  do  not  require  corn  to  fatten  them,  as  cattle  and 
sheep,   can  be   raised  with  increased   economy   and  profit   as  we  go  Southward. 

Every  really  thrifty  farmer  will  raise  his  own  colts,  substituting  oats  for  corn. 
While  pork  cannot  be  raised  for  sale  at  the  South,  it  can  be  raised  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  home  consumption.  Wherever  clover  will  grow,  it  requires,  with  the 
aid  of  peas,  but  little  corn  to  fatten  hogs.  On  this  farm  there  are  seven  Berkshire 
shoats,  weighing  about  one  hundred  pounds  each,  all  of  them  fat  enough  for  the 
knife,  that  have  had  no  other  food  than  that  which  they  get  in  a  clover  lot  of  three 
quarters  of  an  acre,  since  the  middle  of  April,  and  will  receive  no  other  food  untd 
October,  when  the  pea  field  is  open.  There  is  scarcely  a  farm  in  the  South  where 
the  soil  has  a  clay  foundation  and  is  made  sufficiently  rich,  where  the  same  thing 
cannot  be  done.  One  acre  of  rich  land  in  clover  will  keep  in  first  rate  growing 
order  ten  hogs,  that  will  make  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
pork  each  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  October.  This  will  supply 
the  market  for  a  large  family.  The  hogs  must  not  be  put  on  the  clover  before  it 
begins  to  blossom,  nor  after  cold  weather  begins,  as  the  roots  become  sweet, 
and  they  will  destroy  it.  Sows  with  pigs,  if  put  upon  clover,  must  have  some 
corn. 

Where  the  soil  is   low  and  damp,  it  is  unsuited  for  sheep.     Dry,  rolling  sandy 
land  makes  the  best  pasture.     Fall  oats   or  rye  make  the  cheapest  winter  feed 
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where  the  perennial  grasses  are  not  found.  Where  the  object  is  to  fatten  mutton 
in  February  or  March  for  market,  the  turnip  or  sweet  potatoe,  the  former  folded, 
the  latter  sliced  with  a  root  sliccr,  with  hay  or  pea  vines  answers  an  excellent 
purpose.  Turnips  alone  will  not  fatten  sheep  for  the  butcher,  they  will  keep  them 
in  good  order,  but  some  dry  food  is  necessary  in  addition  ;  when  a  fat  sheep  is 
spoken  of  in  this  article,  the  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  when  we  speak  of  a 
fat  hog  whose  sides  shake. 

The  perfection  of  a  cattle  farm  would  be  a  sufficient  amount  of  cane,  or  swamp 
lands  on  which  the  natural  winter  grasses  grow,  also  a  sufficient  amount  of  upland 
well  set  in  Bermuda  grass.  The  cattle  penned  every  night  on  ground  designed 
to  provide  winter  food  for  fattening  thcm.  Three  year  old  steers  and  heifers 
raised  in  this  way,  taken  from  the  swamp  in  January,  well  sheltered  and  fed  with 
turnips,  potatoes,  pea  vines,  straw  or  hay,  would  be  ready  for  the  butcher  in 
March,  and  bring  a  handsome  price.  Under  this  treatment,  the  swamp  or  cane 
brake  becomes  a  Chincha  island  to  the  farmer  who  knows  what  to  do  with  it.  If 
money  cannot  be  made  by  cattle  raising  upon  a  farm  so  situated,  under  judicious 
management,  then  it  cannot  be  made  by  this  branch  of  farming  in  any  country. 

Nothing  is  said  of  the  dairy,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  obtaining  good  and 
reliable  milkers.  If  this  desideratum  could  be  steadily  supplied,  the  dairy  would 
be  a  source  of  great  profit.  In  1860,  the  butter  crop  of  the  State  of  New  York 
sold  for  more  money  than  the  cotton  crop  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  which  was  the 
largest  ever  made  in  that  State.  This  is  one  of  the  departments  of  agriculture  in 
which  we  must  rely  for  aid  on  foreign  skilled  labor — small  farmers  owning  their 
own  lands,  and  managing  the  dairy  within  themselves  and  their  families. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  successful  stock  raising,  the  judicious  manage- 
ment and  husbandry  of  the  manure  is  a  vital  point.  Commercial  fertilizers  are 
in  certain  aspects  a  necessity.  If  the  large  cotton  planter,  could  save  one-half 
of  his  annual  expenditures  for  fertilizers,  by  devoting  a  portion  of  his  time  to  live 
stock,  it  would  be  a  great  gain  to  himself  and  his  land. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  value  of  this  kind  of  manuring  is  found  on  this  farm. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  crop  of  six  acres  of  turnips,  fed  ofl*  by  sheep,  which  was 
the  subject  of  a  statement  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  Georgia,  in  the 
Rural  Carolinian  last  winter.  The  success  of  the  experiment  was  entire. 
Enough  of  the  turnips  was  sold  to  amount  upwards  of  two  hundred  dollars,  and  suffi- 
cient were  left  to  feed  a  flock  of  Merino  sheep,  upwards  of  one  hundred  in  number. 
The  ground  is  now  in  cotton,  corn,  and  one  and  one-quarter  acre  in  onions.  It  is  per- 
fectly rich  and  clean,  and  the  growing  crops  promise  beautifully.  The  enrichment 
of  those  acres  cost  the  writer  nothing,  in  fact  it  was  thrown  in.  They  will  be 
sowed  with  oats  in  September,  and  in  February  with  clover  on  the  oats.  After- 
wards a  judicious  rotation  for  a  term  of  years  will  yield  heavy  crops  without 
impoverishment  or  necessity  of  manure. 

The  readers  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  are  requested  to  refer  to  the  article  in 
the  August  number  of  last  year,  on  turnips  and  folding,  and  having  read  it  to 
make  arrangements  for  a  considerable  turnip  crop  this  year.  If  these  arrange- 
ments are  well  conducted,  the  best  results  may  be  expected. 

C.  W.  HOWARD, 
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View  of  a  Spanish  Oil  Mill. 

Some  time  ago  we  noticed  with  commendation  a  little  work  on  "  The  Olive  and 
its  Products,"  kindly  sent  us  by  its  author,  Lewis  A.  Bernays,  Esq.,  of  Queensland, 
(Australia.)  Its  publication  indicates  a  degree  of  interest  in  the  subject  treated, 
and  a  demand  for  the  information  which  it  so  happily  supplies.  We  now  learn 
that  the  people  of  California  are  moving  in  the  same  direction,  with  the  purpose  of 
making  the  manufacture  of  olive  oil,  and  the  preparation  of  the  fruit  for  the  table 
prominent  branches  of  industry  in  those  parts  of  their  State  best  suited  to  the  growth 
of  the  crop. 
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Gi-ound  Flan  of  the  Oil  Mill. 

These  facts  should  remind  us  that  neither  Australia  nor  California  are  better 
suited  to  make  olive-growing  profitable  than  these  Southern  States,  and  that  so  far 
as  the  healthy  growth  of  the  trees  and  the  production  of  heavy  crops  is  concerned, 
the  question  for  us  has  long  since  been  settled.  Mr.  Robert  Chisolm,  of  Chisolm's 
Island,  to  quote  an  instance  in  our  own  State,  has  had  trees  (numbering  hundreds) 
growing  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  bearing  large  quantities  of  fruit,  of  which, 


*1.  "The  Olive  and  its  Products:  A  Treatise  on  the  Ilahits,  Cultivation  and  Tropagation 
of  the  Tree,  and  upon  the  Manufacture  of  Oil  and  other  Products  therefrom."  By  Lewis  A. 
Bernays,  F.  L  S.,  &c.,  &c.     Brisbane,  Queensland,  1872. 

2.  The  California  Agriculturist,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
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however,  little  use  has  been  made.  He  says  that  he  has  "  never  had  a  diseased 
tree,  nor  one  attacked  by  any  insect."* 

We  can  undoubtedly  grow  the  olive  in  the  coast  region  of  the  South  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  States,  and  perhaps  considerably  further  north,  but  can  we  make  it  profit- 
able to  grow  it  ?     We  believe  so. 

In  California,  the  olive  was  planted  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago  by  the  Jesuit 
Fathers,  and  the  trees  are  growing  now  in  all  their  luxuriance  and  beauty  around 
their  old  missions.  "  Whilst  Europe  was  being  bathed  in  the  blood  of  unholy  and 
mad  ambition,  these  noble,  self  sacrificing  men,  tosset!  by  the  stormy  waves  of  two 
oceans,  or  daring  the  untried  perils  of  a  trackless  continent,  were  here  in  these 
Western  wilds  endeavoring  to  establish  the  Kingdom  of  the  Pi ince  of  Peace — their 
sword  the  Word  of  God,  their  Standard  the  Cross.  What  more  appropriate  selec- 
tion could  they  have  made  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  to  remind  them  of  their, 
own  native  Italy, 

"  Land  of  arts  and  arras, 
Wliere  Nature  spreads  her  richest  charias," 

than  the  olive? — first  harbinger  of  dry  laud  at  the  Deluge,  and  ever  after  deemed 
the  emblem  of  peace." 

We  must  diversify  our  products.  This  is  conceded,  on  all  hands.  The  olive 
affords  us  one  means,  and  a  promising  one.  It  has  one  drawback,  in  common  with 
most  other  fruits,  requiring  several  years  to  wait  for  the  first  crop.  This  need  not 
deter  the  planter,  however,  as  the  labor  an  olive  orchard  will  require  in  the  mean- 
time is  light,  and  other  crops  may  be  grown  between  the  rows  of  trees ;  and  the 
trees,  once  well  established  in  the  soil,  are,  as  an  Italian  authority  declares,  "  a 
mine  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  " — a  lasting  inheritance  for  your  children  and 
your  children's  children.  The  olive  is  a  slow  growing  tree,  but,  if  suitable  varie- 
ties be  selected,  will  come  into  bearing  nearly,  or  quite  as  early  as  the  orange,  or  in 
five  or  six  years  from  the  cutting. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Rural  Carolinian,  (January,  1870,)  we  published 

an  article  on  the  cultivation  of  the  olive,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Robert  Chisolm,  to 

which  the  reader  is  referred  for  many  interesting  facts.     John  D.  Scott,  M.  D.,  in 

the  California  Agriculturist,  describes  as  follows  the  mode  of  planting  :  - 

The  trees  are  easily,  cheaply,  and  rapidly  propagated  by  pieces  of  the  roots, 
suckers,  seeds,  or  cuttings.  The  latter  mode  is  most  generally  adopted  A  trench  ^ 
is  dug  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  and  the  soil  thrown  out  on  one  side  On  this 
inclined  bank  cuttings  about  a  foot  long,  and  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter,  are  laid  about  a  foot  apart.  The  ditch  is  now  filled  up  and  the  soil 
drawn  up  to  near  the  top  of  the  cuttings.  But  one  stem  is  permitted  to  grow. 
The  soil  is  kept  loose  about  the  young  trees  and  free  from  weeds.  They  are 
watered  occasionally,  and  at  three  years  old  they  are  ready  for  the  orchard.  Their 
distance  apart  is  thirty-six  feet  in  light,  hilly  soil ;  in  rich  soil,  forty-eight  feet. 
Vegetables,  corn,  beans,  and  other  light  crops,  may  be  cultivated  in  the  inter-spaces 
to  help  to  pay  expenses  until  the  olives  come  into  full  bearing.  They  begin  to 
bear  here  in  the  sixth  year,  and  sometimes  earlier,  and  the  fruit  may  be  profitably 
gathered  and  converted  into  oil  about  the  tenth  or  twelfth  year.  Would  it  not  be 
advisable  for  our  fruit-culturists,  in  setting  out  orchards,  to  give  an  olive  tree  every 

*  Rural  Carolinian  for  January,  1870. 
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fourth  space?  When  the  short-lived  trees  shall  have  perished,  the  olive  will  be  in 
full  bearing,  and  will  constitute  an  inheritance  of  incalculable  value. 

A  full-grown  tree,  it  is  stated  on  good  authority,  will  produce  from  tifty  to 
seventy-five  gallons  of  oil  annually,  which,  at  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  gallon, 
would  far  outstrip  in  value  any  other  fruit  tree.  Some  exceptional  trees  have  been 
known  to  yield  three  hundred  gallons  each  in  a  year,  which  would  be  worth  more 
than  the  whole  annual  product  of  many  farms  that  we  are  acquainted  with. 

The  manufacture  of  the  oil  is  a  very  simple  process  as  it  is  now  practiced  in  the 
oil-producing  countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  very  rude  machinery  being 
made  use  of.  Doubtless,  the  inventive  genius  of  our  people  would  improve  both  the 
machines  and  the  process.  In  the  meantime,  we  may  begin  where  others  have 
begun,  or  at  least  where  they  have  ended,  without  intending  ourselves  to  end  there. 

We  propose  to  describe  and  illustrate,  in  our  next  number,  several  forms  of  inex- 
pensive mills  and  presses  used  in  Europe  for  crushing  the  fruit  and  extracting  the 
oil ;  also,  the  processes  required  for  purifying  the  oil  and  preparing  it  for  market. 


The  Devons  as  Dairy  Stock. 


Mr.  H.  W.  Parker,  a  strong  advocate  of  the  Devons,  in  New  Hampshire,  gives 
the  following  figures  from  his  own  experience  in  support  of  his  opinions : 

I  keep  an  account  of  what  butter  I  sell  during  the  season.  My  cows  have 
averaged  something  over  two  hundred  pounds  for  each  cow  a  year,  besides  furnish- 
ing all  the  milk,  and  cream,  and  butter  used  by  my  family.  In  the  year  1872, 
the  net  income  from  my  five  Devon  cows  was  S780,  besides  furnishing  all  milk, 
cream  and  butter  used  by  my  family  during  the  year ;  my  family  averages  from 
four  to  five  persons.  My  cow  Jessie,  1052,  dropped  her  calf  January  18th,  1874  ; 
in  the  mouth  of  February,  1874,  made  from  Jessie,  1052,  12^  lbs.  of  butter  per 
week,  amounting  to  50  lbs.  for  the  month  of  February  ;  she  was  fed  on  dry  hay 
and  two  quarts  of  meal  per  day.  In  October,  1873,  I  tested  all  of  the  milk  of  my 
Devon  cows  with  the  lactometer.  The  result  was  as  follows  :  Jessie,  1052,  was  25 
per  cent,  cream;  Nellie  Bly,  5th,  1168,  was  25  per  cent,  cream.  Rose,  2nd.  1247, 
was  24  per  cent,  cream  ;  Gem,  4th,  C,  was  24  per  cent,  cream  ;  Venus,  1300,  was 
27  per  cent,  cream ;  Jessie  Fremont,  1057,  was  22  per  cent,  cream.  From  five 
quarts  of  milk  taken  from  Venus,  1300.  made  one  pound  of  butter.  The  six  above 
mentioned  cows  yielded  one  pound  of  butter  for  every  six  quarts  of  milk,  in  one 
week  in  October,  1873.  I  think  that  I  can  safely  say  that  my  cows  will  average 
one  pound  per  day  through  the  year.  These  cows  give,  in  the  best  part  of  the 
season,  from  sixteen  to  twenty-two  quarts  per  day. 

The  Devons  are  good  cattle  for  the  South  as  well  as  for  New  England.  The 
principal  objection  made  to  them  is  that  they  are  not  large  enough,  but  as  Mr. 
Parker  says,  "  many  farmers  are  finding  out  that  they  are  large  enough  for  New 
Hampshire  soil."  They  are  large  enough  for  our  soil  and  suit  the  purposes  of  the 
Southern  farmer  generally  better  than  auy  other  breed.  Devon  cows  fatten  in  less 
time  and  with  less  expense  than  any  other  breed  of  cows  we  have,  and  for  work, 
no  breed  can  compare  with  the  Devon  oxen.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Devons  can 
be  kept  with  less  expense  than  any  other  breed  of  cattle.  They  make  excellent 
butter. 
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Lucerne,  Oats  and  Vetch. 


Charleston,  May  19th,  1875. 
My  Dear  Sir— I  kuow  it  will  please  you  to  have  a  good  report  of  your  pet, 

Lucerne.  .     i  -n  ^    *. 

On  the  12th  of  December.  I  plauted  one-fortieth  of  one  acre  m  drills,  one  toot 
apart.  It  was  cut  on  the  12th  of  May,  when  in  blossom  and  fourteen  inches  high. 
The  hay,  cured  with  some  difficulty,  weighed  seventy-seven  pounds,  or  at  the  rate 
of  three  thousand  and  eighty  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Enclosed  is  a  head  of  oats,  a  fair  specimen  of  a  field  fertilized  with  pea,  vetch 

and  "  ash  elements."  Yours,  truly,  ^r-..^TT.-r 

St.  J.  RAVENEL. 

The  foregoing  letter  of  Dr.  Ravenel  to  the  writer  will  be  read  with  interest.  It 
has  not  been  previously  positively  settled  that  Lucerne  would  thrive  on  the  sandy 
lands  of  the  coast.  Dr.  Eavenel  settles  the  point;  the  yield  of  his  experiment  at 
one  cutting  equals  the  California  crop.  With  Bermuda  grass  for  pasture  and  hay, 
and  Lucerne  for  soiling,  what  more  is  necessary  to  make  a  complete  stock  raising 
section  ?  ,  _ 

The  Lucerne  on  this  farm,  second  year,  was  cut  on  the  10th  of  May— it  will  be 
ready  for  a  second  cutting  June  15th,  yielding  five  cuttings  this  season,  nearly  a 
ton  to  the  cutting.  The  best  preparation  for  this  crop,  which  requires  a  clean  and 
very  rich  soil,  is  a  crop  of  turnips  well  worked  and  fed  by  sheep. 

The  specimen  of  oats  referred  to  was  very  fine.  It  illustrates  a  point  of  much 
practical  importance  fo  the  farmer,  viz :  that  a  crop  of  peas  or  the  wild  vetch 
turned  under  will  supply  sufficient  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  In  this  case  the  mineral 
manures  alone  need  be  added.  In  all  commercial  fertilizers  the  ammonia  is  the 
chief  expense.  Why  not  cause  our  own  soil  to  produce  it?  This  we  can  do  by 
clover,  peas  or  vetch  turned  under.  Where  these  plants  get  this  nitrogen, 
whether  from  the  soil  or  the  air,  does  not  concern  us,  so  they  get  it  and  give  it  to 
us.  The  scientists  must  settle  this  vexed  point.  It  would  make  a  great  difierence 
to  us  whether  we  buy  ammoniated  superphosphate  or  simply  acid  phosphate.  * 

The  vetch  to  which  Dr.  Ravenel  refers  seems  designed  to  play  a  remarkable 
role  in  Southern  Agriculture.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  European 
vetch,  resembling  more  what  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  Partridge 
Pea ;  on  a  recent  visit  of  the  writer  to  Charleston  this  vetch  was  observed  growing 
among  fall  oats.  It  was  stated  that  it  came  spontaneously,  grew  among  the  oats, 
matured  its  seed  without  injury  to  the  growing  crop,  and  then  disappeared  until 
autumn,  when  it  again  sprung  up  from  seed  dropped  in  the  spring.  On  the  farm 
of  the  writer,  it  appeared  without  being  sown,  and  it  is  now  rapidly  spreading  in 
the  cultivated  fields.  It  matures  a  little  earlier  than  red  clover,  but  still  adds 
much  to  its  value,  all  stock  being  fond  of  it,  either  as  green  food  or  hay.  The 
observations  of  Dr.  Ravenel  and  Dr.  Rose  establish  for  this  plant  an  important 
mauurial  value.  Ou  these  accounts,  its  spread  should  be  fostered  wherever  it 
appears.  C.  W.  HOAYARD. 
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Dr.  Nichols'  Patent  Portable  Fence. 


[SEE   FRONTISPIECE.] 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Edgar  G  Nichols,  of  Beaufort,  S.  C,  will  ex- 
plain itself,  and,  in  connection  with  our  frontispiece,  answer  the  questions  of 
numerous  correspondents.  Those  requiring  further  information  can  communicate 
directly  with  the  patentee  : 

Beaufort,  S.  C,  May  Uth,  1«75. 
D.  H.  Jacques,  Esq.  : 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  Chisolm.  I  send  you  to-day,  per  steamer 
"  Pilot  Boy,"  one  of  my  patent  posts  for  portable  fence ;  also  a  ferreotype  of  a  fence 
already  built. 

These  posts  are  seven  feet  long,  weigh  sixteen  pounds  each,  are  made  of  wrought 
iron,  and  painted  with  i\.sphaltum  ;  they  are  set  into  the  ground  two  feet,  a  hole, 
of  the  shape  of  the  bottom  part  of  the  post,  having  been  made  witli  a  crowbar  to 
receive  each  one  ;  they  can  be  set  at  the  rate  of  fifty  per  hour.  To  fence  one  acre, 
forty  posts  are  required  ;  to  fence  one-fourth  acre,  twenty.  They  cost  one  and  one  half 
dollars  each ;  that  is  for  one-quarter  acre,  thirty  dollars.  In  addition,  you  want 
sixty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  rails,  and  nothing  else,  not  even  a  nail.  The 
rails  may  be  poles,  three  inches  diameter,  such  as  are  found  in  most  woods,  and 
would  cost  a  farmer  next  to  nothing.  But  if  sawed  lumber  were  preferred,  the 
best  size  is  one  and  one-half  by  four  inches,  and  twenty  feet  long.  At  fifteen  dol- 
lars per  thousand,  this,  for  a  cowpen  of  one-quarter  acre,  would  cost  nine  dollars. 
But  for  a  cow,  horse,  sheep,  and  hog  pen,  eighteen  dollars,  because  in  that  case  it 
must  be  six  rails  high  So  the  whole  cost  cannot  be  less  than  thirty  dollars,  nor 
more  than  forty- eight  dollars. 

The  rails  will  last  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  in  an  ordinary  fence,  because 
these  are  no  water-holding  joints,  and  the  posts  will  last  a  lifetime. 

A  boy  of  fifteen  years  can  put  up  the  pen  alone  in  two  hours,  or  can  take  it  down 
and  load  it  alone  on  a  cart,  for  distant  removal. 

Respectfully,  youi-s, 

EDGAR  G.  NICHOLS. 


Fish  Culture  on  the  Farm. 


To  raise  fish  as  a  market  crop  may  be  profitable  in  some  cases  near  cities,  and 
where  there  is  no  natural  supply  in  the  vicinity,  but,  generally,  attempts  to  make 
money  by  fish-growing  have  proved  failures.  This  is  no  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  a  fish  pond  on  every  farm  to  yield  an  always  accessible  supply  of  wholesome 
food  for  the  family,  to  take  the  place,  in  part,  of  the  inevitable  bacon,  and  save 
some  of  the  hard  earned  cash  which  now  goes  to  our  distant  smoke-houses  in  the 
West. 

"On  numerous  farms,"  the  New  York  Timts  says,  "spring  brooks  and  small  streams 
or  rivers,  may  be  utilized  for  this  purpose.  On  many  others,  springs  of  pure  cold 
water  rise  and   flow  over  the  surface,  losing  themselves  in  a  disagreeable,  if  not 
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iujurious  swamp  or  quagmire,  wliich  is  trodden  up  by  stock,  or  wallowed  in  by 
hogs  to  their  injury  and  their  owner's  loss.  In  many  other  farms  again,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  temporary  watercourses  are  filled,  and  pass  large  quantities  of 
water  to  rivers  or  lakes,  into  which  'it  disappears.  By  simple  or  cheaply  con- 
structed dams,  these  temporary  streams  of  water  might  be  restrained,  and  made  to 
yield  a  permanent  supply  of  stock  water,  and  afford  facilities  for  the  production  of 
an  ample  supply  of  fish.  Trout,  bass,  perch,  and  pike,  all  of  which  are  excellent 
and  valuable  fish,  might  be  raised  in  j)onds  thus  prepared,  while  the  homely,  but 
not  unsavory  cat-fish,  the  carp,  and  other  second-rate  fish,  will  live  and  thrive  in 
such  a  pond  as  might  not  uuw'orthily  be  termed  a  mud-hole." 

The  beautiful  spotted  brook  trout  requires  conditions  not  always  attainable — 
pure  water,  a  gravelly  or  sandy  bottom,  and  a  temperature  not  over  sixty  degrees 
in  summer,  but  "  bass,  and  perch,  will  flourish  under  less  favorable  circumstances 
than  trout.  They  will  not  object  to  a  muddy  bottom,  nor  to  water  whose  tempera- 
ture for  a  part  of  the  year  may  rise  above  sixty  degrees,  nor  to  water  without  any 
current  passing  through  it  for  some  time.  Temporary  streams  may  be  darapaed  for 
these  fish,  or  ponds  in  which  there  is  only  spring  water  enough  to  supply  the  evapo- 
ration will  meet  their  needs.  A  considerable  supply  of  food  may  be  gathered 
from  the  offal  of  the  farm  for  these  fish,  and  in  a  short  time  insects  and  worms  will 
accumulate  in  the  pond,  which  will  furnish  food.  The  necessary  labor  and  skill  is 
so  small,  and  the  pleasure  and  profit  so  great  from  the  culture  of  fish,  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  point  out  how  it  may  be  readily  undertaken  to  induce  many 
farmers  to  experiment.  It  is  needful  to  follow  nature's  ways  as  near  as  possible 
to  insure  success,  and  it  is  not  the  least  part  of  the  profit  that  a  fish  pond  upon  a 
farm  will  furnish  a  constant  reservoir  of  stock  water  in  seasons  when  water  is 
scarce." 


Value  of  the  Improved  Essex  Hog. 


The  Essex  is  justly  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  breeds  of  hogs  for  the 
South.  It  was  originated  by  the  late  Lord  Western,  of  Essexshire,  England,  and  has 
since  been  extensively  bred  and  disseminated  by  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  who  had 
unusual  facilities  for  obtaining  the  very  best  animals,  on  which  he  has  since  made 
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considerable  improvements.  This  bi*eed  is  said  to  have  carried  off  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  piizes  at  the  shows  of  the  justlj''  celebrated  Smithfield  Club, 
England.  The  Essex  was  derived  from  a  cross  of  the  native  hogs  of  Essexshire 
with  the  Neapolitan  ;  they  closely  resemble  the  last  named,  both  in  form  and  color, 
but  have  better  form  and  size,  much  more  hardiness,  and  a  better  constitution. 

Stevens,  in  his  Book  of  the  Farm,  says  that  he  never  saw  a  breed  of  hogs  equal 
to  the  Essex  in  the  disposition  to  fatten.  They  are  exceedingly  gentle,  indisposed 
to  travel  far,  could  attain,  if  kept  long,  great  weight,  and  are  so  compact  in  form, 
and  small  of  bone  and  offal,  that  they  invariably  yield  greater  weight  of  pork 
than  was  judged  before  being  slaughtered  ;  and  more  delicious  ham  was  never 
cured  than  they  afford. 

The  Essex  is  usually  black.  Sticklers  for  color  say  that  the  spotted  Essex  is 
no  Essex  at  all. 

The  color,  however,  is  not  skin  deep,  it  being  entirely  confined  to  the  hair  and 
outer  or  scarf  skin.  When  dressed  by  the  usual  mode  of  scalding  and  scraping 
the  skin  is  white.  The  meat  is  of  superior  quality,  the  fat  being  firm  and  the  lean 
tender,  fine-grained,  and  rich  in  flavor.  They  also,  like  the  Berkshires,  are  quite 
free  from  cutaneous  diseases,  their  skins  being  usually  smooth  and  healthy,  how- 
ever much  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun  and  mud.  And  as  compared  with  the 
Suffolk,  they  attain  greater  weight  at  a  year  old;  but  they  resemble  the  Suffolk  in 
everything  excej)t  color,  are  more  hardy,  and  yield  a  larger  proportion  of  lean 
meat. 


Timely  Farm  and  Plantation  Topics. 


Words  of  Caution  to   Those  J^lio  Need  Them. 

In  the  first  place  do  not  generalize  too  hastily;  in  other  words,  because  certain 
things  have  happened  so  and  so  this  season,  or  in  that  field,  or  in  regard  to  this  or 
that  crop,  do  not  make  up  your  minds,  without  further  observation  or  experiment, 
that  you  have  got  the  secret  of  the  thing — the  general  law  by  which  to  be  governed 
^Ol  all  future  operations.  Further  experience  may  confirm  what  now  seems  to  be 
the  truth  in  the  matter,  or  it  may  upset  your  present  theory  entirely.  For  instance, 
perhaps,  you  broke  up  your  land  more  deeply  than  usual,  or  you  ?ul)soiled  under 
your  cotton  beds.  Now  suppose  your  crop  is  not  so  good  where  you  ploughed  deep, 
or  subsoiled,  as  where  you  did  not.  .Have  you  proved  that  deep  ploughing  or  sub- 
soiling,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  bad  practices  ?  By  no  means.  Another  farmer, 
perhaps  your  neighbor,  may  have  done  the  same  thing  with  exactly  opposite 
results.  He  says  deep  ploughing  pays,  or  subsoiling  pays,  but,  like  yourself,  he 
generalizes  too  hastily.  You  have  neither  of  you  determined  anything,  except  for 
the  one  field,  the  one  crop,  and  the  one  season,  which  the  experiment  covers.  The 
thing  to  l^^e  found  out  by  a  large  number  of  other  experiments  and  observations 
is,  under  just  what  conditions  of  soil,  season  and  crop,  these  operations  are  pro- 
fitable, and  how  the  work  must  be  done  to  make  them  profitable.  So  A,  we  will 
suppose,  tries  clover  and  fails  entirely.     Clover  can  not  be  grown  in  the  South,  he 
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says  ;  but  B  tries  clover  and  harvests  two  tons  to  the  acre,  and  is  firmly  convinced 
that  the  farmer  who  does  not  believe  in  clover  is  a  poor  benighted  "  old  fogy." 
But,  perhaps,  next  year  B's  clover  crop  will  be  cut  off  by  an  untimely  drought. 
What  then?  Simply  this :  it  takes  more  than  one  or  two  experiments  to  settle 
such  questions  in  farming,  or  furnish  any  general  rule  of  practical  value. 

The  Practical  Man  and  the  Tlieorist. 

"  That  looks  very  pretty  and  plausible  on  paper,"  farmer  Jones  remarks,  as  he 
lays  down  his  agricultural  journal,  after  reading  one  of  Professor  Brown's  well 
written  articles  on  rotation  of  crops.  "  It  looks  well,  but  I'd  like  to  see  the  Pro- 
fessor try  to  carry  out  his  ideas  on  the  cotton  plantation.  I  reckon  he'd  find  out  the 
difference  between  theory  and  practice."  Well,  suppose  Professor  Brown  should 
attempt  to  carry  out  his  ideas  in  the  field,  and  should  make  a  failure  ?  Would 
that  prove  his  theory  false?  By  no  means.  It  takes  something  more  than  correct 
theory  to  make  a  crop — good  general  management  and  an  experimental  knowledge 
of  the  details  of  field  work.  Perhaps  farmer  Jones  himself,  working  on  the  same 
pla,n,  would  attain  the  highest  success.  An  inventor  may  devise  a  machine  which 
is  to  revolutionize  the  industry  of  the  world,  yet  he  may  not  be  able,  on  account  of 
deficient  mechanical  skill,  to  construct  his  machine  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  work. 
The  practical  man — the  mechanic — comes  to  his  assistance,  and  the  work  is  done. 
So  it  is  in  every  department.  The  man  of  ideas  has  the  force  to  move  the  world, 
but  he  needs  the  man  of  practical  common  sense  and  skill  to  help  him  in  putting 
his  ideas  into  working  shape.  Farmer  Jones  should  not  jump  to  any  such  conclu- 
sion as  his  remarks  seem  to  indicate. 

Dr.  Daniel  Lee  and  Bev.    C    W  Hoivard. 

The  words  of  caution  thrown  out  in  the  preceding  notes,  (which  we  beg  the 
reader  to  remember,  ai-e  for  those  only  who  need  them)  bring  us  to  a  point  nearer 
home.  We  are  somewhat  proud  of  our  contributors,  and  doubt  if  any  agricultural 
journal  in  America  can  boast  greater  or  more  varied  talent  than  we  have  been  able 
to  command  in  the  Rural  Carolinian,  and  the  gentlemen  whose  names  we  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  couple  at  the  head  of  this  article,  occupy  a  high  place  on  our 
list ;  so  when,  the  other  day,  a  good  farmer  began  to  speak  in  praise  of  their  arti- 
cles, as  well  written,  attractive  and  full  of  good  ideas,  we  were  much  pleased, 
"  but,"  (pity  there  must  be  a  "but")  he  added  "  they  are  theorizers,  and  their  ideas 
in  regard  to  grass,  hay,  turnips,  sheep,  cattle,  butter,  cheese,  and  so  on,  can  never 
be  carried  out  in  the  South  generally,  and  I  doubt  if  they  can  themselves  cai-ry 
them  out  with  complete  success,  even  in  Tennessee  and  Upper  Georgia."  Another 
gentlemen,  a  large  planter,  said  :  "  I  have  tried  these  things,  and  others  have  tried 
them,  and  they  will  not  do  here.  Cotton  pays  poorly  enough,  but  nothing  else 
pays  at  all,  except  as  an  auxiliary  crop,  and  few  things  even  in  that  way."  We 
quote  these  remaks  not  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  the  statements  they  contain,  or 
defending  Messrs.  Lee  and  Howard,  who  are  abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, but  to  show  the  need  of  the  words  of  caution  thrown  out  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs.     There  is  too  much  of  this  hasty  generalization  from  inadequate  facts. 
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Intei'est  in  the  Grass   Question. 

The  questions  which  come  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  South  ia  reference  to  the 
various  grasses  and  other  forage  plants,  show  that  a  genuine  and  widely  extended 
interest  in  the  grass  question  has  been  awakened  by  the  articles  published  in  the 
KuRAL  Carolinian.  We  are  glad  to  note  this,  and  hope  that  the  interest  now 
felt  will  not  die  out  or  expend  itself  iq  mere  talk  on  the  subject.  We  urge  our 
readers  to  experiment  in  a  small  way,  but  with  thoroughness  and  care.  It  does  no 
good  to  say  dogmatically  that  grass  for  hay  cannot  be  grown  with  profit.  Asser- 
tion is  not  proof  On  the  other  hand,  do  not  allow  yourself  to  accept  without 
investigation  or  trial,  anybody's  theories  on  the  subject,  and  do  not  assume  that 
Mr.  Howard,  or  Dr.  Lee,  or  the  editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian,  or  any  sensible 
farmer  or  writer  teaches  or  believes  that  grass  for  hay,  and  as  a  market  crop,  can 
be  grown  with  profit  on  every  cotton  plantation,  regardless  of  all  conditions  of 
location  and  soil.  Read  carefully  and  thoughtfully,  and  then  use  your  own  good 
common  sense  in  regard  to  everything.  , 

Dr.  Nichols'  Patent  Iron  Post  Fence. 
Pens  for  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  are  now,  more  than  ever  before,  a  necessity  with 
the  farmer.  That  this  is  felt  to  be  the  case,  our  correspondence  for  months  past 
has  conclusively  shown.  "  What  is  the  best  and  cheapest  portable  fence  ?  "  is  a 
question  which  our  readers  desire  to  have  settled.  It  is  not  so  easy  as  might  seem 
at  the  first  glance  to  settle  such  a  question,  and  we  have  no  idea  that  it  will  be 
speedily  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody.  The  fence  that  is  best  and 
cheapest  for  one,  may  not  suit  another,  differently  situated.  We  give  different 
plans,  proposed  by  correspondents,  that  our  readers  may  choose  for  themselves.  In 
the  present  number,  we  illustrate  Dr.  Nichols'  Iron  Post  Fence,  Avhich  seems  to  be 
admirably  suited  to  its  purpose,  the  only  objection  we  see,  being  that  its  first  cost, 
in  cash,  is  somewhat  heavy.  It  may  prove  cheap  in  the  end,  to  those  who  can 
afford  to  procure  it.  We  call  attention  to  Dr.  Nichols'  letter  published  elsewhere, 
in  which  the  construction  and  cost  of  the  fence  are  given. 

The  Clements^  Attachment. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  competent  gentlemen  in  this  State,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  South,  are  investigating  the  claims  of  this  machine,  with  a  view  to 
commence  the  work  of  spinning  our  cotton  at  home,  should  it  prove  to  be  the 
useful,  practical  invention  which  it  is  generally  believed  to  be.  The  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Lawton  and  Mr.  Archer,  published  in  another  place,  develops  some 
new  facts  of  interest.  This  is  a  matter  the  importance  of  which  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated,  and  one  iu  which  everbody,  planter  and  manufacturer  alike,  is  inter- 
ested. This  one  thing — spinning  our  cotton  at  home — would  revolutionize  the 
industry  of  the  country  and  bring  back  prosperity,  wealth  and  influence  to  the 
South.  Let  us  not  allow  the  opportunity  to  slip  through  our  fingers  for  the  lack  of 
the  energy  to  take  firm  hold  of  it.  If  the  machine  will  do  what  is  claimed  for  it, 
the  practicability  of  working  up  our  cotton,  directly  from  the  seed,  is  established 
beyond  a  doubt,  and  the  planter's  market  will  be  at  his  own  door. 
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Gleanings  from  Many  Fields. 

Treatment  of  Balky  Horses. — The  Society  for  the  prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  publishes  the  following  rules  for  the  treatment  of  balky  horses.  In  case 
one  of  these  plans  does  not  succeed,  try  another  : 

1.  Pat  the  horse  upon  the  neck  ;  examine  the  harness  carefully,  first  on  one  side, 
then  on  the  other,  speaking  encouragingly  while  doing  so  ;  then  jump  into  the 
■wagon  and  give  the  word  go  ;  generally  he  will  obey  it. 

2.  A  teamster  in  Maine  says  he  can  start  the  worst  balky  horse  by  taking  him 
out  of  the  shafts  and  making  him  go  around  in  a  circle  till  he  is  giddy.  If  the 
first  dance  of  this  sort  does  not  cure  hira,  a  second  will. 

3.  To  cure  a  balky  horse,  simply  place  your  hand  over  the  hoi*se's  nose,  and 
shut  off  his  wind  until  he  wants  to  go. 

4.  The  brain  of  a  horse  seems  to  entertain  but  one  idea  at  a  time ;  flierefore, 
whipping  only  confirms  his  stubborn  resolve.  If  you  can,  by  any  means,  give  hira 
a  new  subject  to  think  of  you  will  generally  have  no  trouble  in  starting  him.  A 
simple  remedy  is  to  take  a  couple  of  turns  of  stout  twine  around  the  fore  leg,  just 
below  the  knee,  tight  enough  for  the  horse  to  feel,  and  tie  in  a  bow  knot.  At  the 
first  check  he  will  probably  go  dancing  off,  and  after  going  a  short  distance,  you 
can  get  down  and  remove  the  string  to  prevent  injury  to  the  tendon,  in  your  further 
drive. 

A  Corn  Crop  without  Rain. — A  con-espoildent  of  the  Fanner's  Vindicaloi- 
says  he  last  year  raised  eighty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  with  but  one  rain,  which 
fell  on  the  15th  of  June.     He  tells  how  it  was  done  as  follows  : 

I  laid  my  rows  three-and-a-half  feet  apart,  threw  out  with  a  turning  plough,  ran 
a  deep  furrow  with  a  bull-tongue  in  the  water  furrow,  put  sixty  bushels  of  cotton 
seed  in  the  bull-tongue  furrows,  threw  four  furrows  with  the  turn  plough,  reversing 
the  bed,  planted  my  corn  very  shallow  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  cultivated  shal- 
low with  short  cotton  shovel,  the  first  two  ploughings.  Laid  by  with  a  turning 
plough,  running  shallow  nearest  the  corn,  deeper  in  the  middle  of  the  rows.  I  then 
took  a  long  bull-tongue  and  subsoiled  by  running  two  furrows  in  the  middle  of  the 
rows,  leaving  a  small  loose  bed  eight  or  ten  inches  deep.  I  tried  subsoiling  on 
different  pieces  of  laud,  both  in  corn  and  cotton,  and  I  found  in  gathering  the 
crop  a  difference  of  four  hundred  pounds  of  cotton  per  acre  in  favor  of  the  acre 
subsoiled. 

A  Big  Corn  Farm  in  Illinois. — The  Nashville  Union  and  American  c^woiQ^ 
the  Western  Rural  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  M.  L.  Sullivant,  a  farmer  in  Central  Illi- 
nois, was,  at  the  time  of  writing,  preparing  to  plant  his  corn.  His  men  were  plough- 
ing five  hundred  acres  a  day,  using  two  hundred  and  fifty  teams,  and  he  had  then 
ready  about  twelve  thousand  acres.     Dr.  Lee  adds  : 

Mr.  Sullivant  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  systematic  fiirraers  in  the  United 
States,  who  made  a  present  to  a  railway  company  of  §28,000  to  construct  an  iron 
road  to  and  across  his  plantation  of  some  forty  thousand  acres.  He  emigrated  from 
the  Scioto  bottoms,  near  Columbus,  where,  like  many  Ohio  farmers,  he  learnt  the 
art  of  raising  corn  at  a  small  cost  to  the  producer.  At  the  time  of  the  organization 
of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society  he  was  a  distinguished  Ohio  farmer,  yet 
not  unwilling  to  sell  a  large  estate  at  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  much  broader  one  on  the  rich  prairies  of  Central  Illinois,  at  the  Gov- 
ernment price  for  land. 

Foreign  Birds  for  America. — A  very  deserving  institution  has  recently  been 
established  in  Cincinnati,  under  the  title  of  Cincinnati  Acclimatization  Society,  its 
object  being  to  effect  the  introduction  of  such  foreign  birds  as  are  worthy  of  note 
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for  their  song  or  their  services  to  the  farmer  and  horticulturist.     The  Manufacturer 
and  Builder  says : 

The  Society  announces  that  last  spring  it  expended  five  thousand  dollars  in  in- 
troducing fifteen  additional  species  of  birds,  and  that  it  has  already  successfully 
accomplished  the  acclimatization  of  the  European  sky  lark,  'which  is  stated  to  be 
now  a  prominent  feature  of  the  summer  landscape  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati. 
Among  the  species  which  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  is  the  European  titmouse, 
considered  abroad  as  one  of  the  most  successful  foes  of  insects  injurious  to  vegeta 
tion. 

A  Hopeful  View  of  Immigration. — Col.  Daniel  Dennet,  in  an  article  on 
Immigration,  in  Our  Home  Journal,  has  the  following  hopeful  views  : 

In  spite  of  the  predictions  of  politicians,  bad  ^tate  governments,  high  taxes, 
negro  rule,  ''  ku-klux  "  and  "  bandits,"  the  immigrants  are  preparing  to  enter  the 
South.  5:  *  *  The  seven  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  Southern  territory 
yet  uncultivated  will  be,  in  a  great  measure,  settled  up  by  industrious  farmers  from 
other  lands.  The  vast  mineral  resources  of  the  South  will  be  turned  to  valuable 
account.  Our  beautiful  South  is  not  doomed  to  be  either  Africanized,  or  utterly 
destroyed  by  demagogues,  or  allowed  to  go  back  into  a  wilderness  state.  Its  future 
will  be  more  glorious  than  its  past.  It  will  yet  be  the  garden  .spot,  the  glory  and 
pride  of  this  continent.  It  will  be  prosperous  and  rich  in  due  time,  or  the  writer 
does  not  truly  understand  the  "  signs  of  the  times." 

Tobacco  in  Florida. — According  to  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Gadsden  County,  Florida,  has  produced  for  forty  years  a  variety 
grown  from  seed  obtained  in  Cuba,  having  a  small,  jiarrow  leaf,  and  possessing  to 
a  remarkable  degree  the  peculiar  aroma  and  delicate  fragrance  so  highly  prized  in 
the  Havana  cigar.     The  report  adds  : 

Since  the  advent  of  German  buyers,  an  article  was  introduced  which  produces 
the  "Florida  wrapper,"  and  is  now  the  main  growth.  Its  leaves  are  sometimes 
three  feet  in  length  and  twenty  inches  in  breadth,  of  a  fine  silky  texture,  admira- 
bly adapted  to  use  as  wrappers,  the  coarser  leaves  being  used  very  acceptably  as 
fillers.  Another  variety,  medium  in  size,  introduced  since  the  war,  highly  aromatic, 
even  somewhat  pungent,  makes  a  stronger  cigar. 

Color  no  Test  in  Jersey  Cattle. — A  correspondent  of  the  English  Agricul- 
tural Gazette,  protests  against  making  color  a  test  in  judging  Jersey  cows.  Col. 
Waring,  in  the  American  Agrictdturist  does  the  same  thing.     The  English  writer 

says : 

1  have  owned  hundreds  of  Jersey  stock,  and  have  never,  as  a  rule,  found  the 
whole  colored  such  large  producers  as  many  parti-colored  ones ;  in  fact,  by  far 
the  most  butter  producing  cow  I  have  ever  possessed,  was  not  only  parti  colored, 
but  the  most  ugly  and  ungainly  beast  of  the  lot,  yet  her  stock  have  never  failed  to 
show  their  large  butter  making  qualities.  The  true  type  of  a  Jersey  cow  is  in  fact 
an  animal  that  will  not  make  meat. 

Depth  of  Soil  and  Drought.— It  is  one  of  David  Dickson's  maxims  that 
power  in  crops  to  resist  drought  is  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  soil.   He  says  : 

A  cotton  plant  to  stand  two  weeks  drought,  must  have  four  inches  soil  and  six 
inches  subsoil ;  three  weeks— six  inches  soil  and  same  subsoil  ;  four  weeks — eight 
inches  and  the  same  subsoiling.  Plough  cotton,  he  adds,  every  throe  weeks  and 
let  the  hoes  come  ten  days  behind,  cleaning  it  perfectly.  Continue  ploughing  cotton 
till  the  15th  or  20th  of  August.  Once  or  twice  during  the  season,  shove  out  the 
middle  with  a  furrow,  to  keep  the  laud  level.  The  ploughing  of  cotton  requires 
one  and  a  fourth  days  per  acre. 
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On  the  Utilizing   of  Certain    Natural    Agents  for  Cooling 

'and  "Warming  Purposes. 


"  The  early  bird  gets  the  worm,"  and  the  early  vegetable  gets  the  market. 
Earliness  in  market  is  now  the  main  question  with  every  truck  farmer  and 
gardener,  and  every  effort  is  strained,  and  all  the  appliances  of  art  and  science 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  point.  Those  who  get  into  market  first  with  their 
produce  have  the  high  fancy  prices  ;  the  slower  must  be  content  with  the  prices 
which  follow  full  supply.  Competition,  therefore,  has  been  a  stimulus  to  all  kinds 
of  ways  for  reaching  the  market  early.  It  has  encouraged  the  introduction  and 
propagation  of  earlier  varieties  both  of  fruits  and  vegetables — of  kinds  better  able 
to  bear  transportation — of  kinds  more  likely  to  catch  the  eye  of  purchasers  and 
consumers,  whether  they  are  really  better  or  not. 

Then  again,  we  have  hot  beds  for  forcing  and  fermenting  manures  for  pushing 
forward  vegetation  ;  and  even  hot  house  culture  on  a  large  scale  is  employed  for 
certain  kinds  which  repay  the  cost. 

As  a  means  of  judging  the  difference  of  seasons  and  the  natural  growth  of 
vegetation,  say,  for  example,  between  the  latitude  of  Charleston  and  New  York, 
the  fruit  crop  furnishes  perhaps  the  best  criterion  in  the  time  of  ripening.  Here 
there  is  no  artificial  forcing.  Nature  has  her  own  way,  and  similar  varieties 
planted  in  different  places  furnish  a  fair  mode  of  comparison,  taking  a  period  of 
years.  Before  the  war,  when  many  thousand  bushels  of  peaches  were  exported 
from  the  vicinity  of  Aiken,  we  had  about  six  weeks  monopoly  of  the  Northern 
market,  before  the  main  crop  of  Jersey  and  Delaware  peaches  made  their  appear- 
ance. Early  TilloUon  and  Early  Troth  were  then  our  earliest  varieties  {Hale's 
Early  having  been  introduced  during  the  war,  and  Early  Beatrice  within  the  past 
few  years.)  These  ripened  from  middle  to  end  of  June,  whilst  in  the  Jersey  and 
Delaware  orchard  they  were  not  ripe  before  the  first  week  in  August;  and  in 
orchards  further  north  still  later.  Five  or  six  weeks  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  the  difference  of  natural  seasons  between  here  and  New  York. 

In  the  production  of  early  vegetables  and  getting  a  fair  start  for  crops  of  main 
supply,  there  is  great  competition.  So  important  is  this,  that  the  difference  of 
location,  or  of  a  degree  or  two  in  latitude,  or  proximity  to  the  sea  coast  and  the 
moderating  effects  of  sea  air,  is  worth  thousands  of  dollars.  Hot-beds,  green- 
houses, and  all  artificial  modes  of  forcing  vegetation  are  more  or  less  expensive 
and  can  only  be  used  when  remuneration  comes  from  the  high  price  of  early 
products.  When,  therefore,  advantage  can  be  taken  of  natural  agents  which  are 
capable  of  producing  the  same  effects,  they  should  at  once  be  utilized  and  their 
value  appreciated.  In  the  large  springs  which  are  found  along  the  sea-board  of 
this  State,  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  other  places  where  limestone  abounds,  there 
is  a  source  of  natural  heat  which  may  be  used  for  two  purposes,  and  which  is  so 
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coustaut  and  unvarying  that  it  may  be  safely  relied  on  for  any  length  of  time. 
These  springs  or  fountains  come  from  a  considerable  depth,  and  the  temperature 
of  their  water  is  uniform  all  the  year  round,  viz  :  about  62^  Farenheit.  The  point 
of  invariable  temperature  under  the  surface,  is  about  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  in  this 
latitude,  going  deeper  further  north,  and  rising  near  the  surface  towards  the  equator, 
so  these  waters  must  flow  from  that  depth  at  least.  As  they  preserve  the  same 
temperature  at  all  seasons,  in  summer  they  feel  cool,  in  winter  warm.  When  they 
can  be  utilized,  we  may  have  the  cold  house  for  the  dairy,  for  cooling  fruits  and 
keeping  meats,  in  winter  the  warm  house  for  tender  vegetation.  In  Georgia,  some 
man  has  already  done  this  very  thing.  Around  the  larger  springs  there  is  a  moderate 
temperature  extending  some  distance,  which  offers  the  means  of  enlarged  operations. 
In  the  Parishes  of  St.  John's  Berkley  and  St.  Stephens,  in  this  State,  there  are 
many  of  these  large  springs  which  may  thus  be  used,  and  when  near  enough  to  the 
railroad,  may  furnish  a  natural  hot-bed  to  supply  the  truck  farmers  of  the  whole 
country  with  early  plants,  or  for  the  culture  of  fancy  fruits  and  vegetables  which 
command  high  prices.  One  of  these  which  I  have  often  seen,  is  on  the  old 
Woodboo  plantation,  about  ten  miles  west  of  the  Bouneau  station,  on  the  North- 
eastern Railroad,  and  about  thirty-five  miles  north  of  Charleston.  This  is,  probably, 
the  largest  spring  in  the  State.  Breaking  out  at  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  which 
forms  one  of  the  tributaries  of  Cooper  river,  it  spreads  out  in  a  basin  of  thirty  or 
forty  yards  in  diameter,  and  with  a  depth  in  the  centre  of  twelve  to  fifteen  feet. 
The  volume  of  water  discharged  is  large  enough  to  form  a  stream  about  a  foot 
deep  and  ten  to  twelve  feet  wide.  It  is  a  lovely  spot,  deeply  shaded  by  the  old 
trees,  which  throw  their  projecting  arms  around,  and  the  climbing  vines  that  hang 
in  graceful  festoons  over  the  limpid  water.  In  former  times  when  this  section  of 
country  was  the  abode  of  opulence  and  cultured  refinement,  the  "  Woodboo 
Spring  "  was  an  object  of  curiosity  far  and  wide,  and  people  came  from  a  distance 
to  see  it.  Many  a  time  have  I  paddled  over  the  waters  in  the  little  dug  out  canoe 
and  passed  down  the  stream  with  my  fishing  rod  and  tackle.  Fine  fish  are  caught 
here  at  all  seasons,  as  the  warm  temperature  of  the  winter  water  attracts  them  to 
the  spot.  It  is  a  romantic  place,  and  these  staid  and  venerable  trees  could  tell  of 
many  scenes  where  the  bright  eyes  and  the  merry  laugh  told  the  old  story  of  young 
and  loving  hearts.  Dulce  et  utile,  the  ancients  would  have  said,  but  in  these  days 
we  place  utility  before  romance.  In  the  time  before  truck  farming  and  early 
vegetables,  these  graceful  vines  and  venerable  trees  gave  value  to  the  spot ;  now 
utility  claims  the  ground. 

As  I  stated  above,  the  waters  in  winter  are  about  sixty-two  degrees,  Farenheit. 
On  cold  frosty  mornings,  the  vapor  arising  from  the  water,  as  it  condenses  in  the 
cold  atmosphere,  may  be  seen  marking  the  course  of  the  stream  for  one  or  two 
hundred  yards.  Around  the  margin  of  the  main  spring,  the  grass  and  weeds  for 
the  distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  are  never  killed.  I  have  seen  flowers  open 
in  mid-winter,  and  the  bright  red  fruit  of  the  Potentilla  or  wild  strawberry, 
clustered  about  the  banks.  Here  is  a  huge  nursery  bed,  or  forcing  ground,  extend- 
ing all  over  these  protected  grounds,  and  containing,  perhaps,  one  or  two  acres 
where  frost  never  enters,  and  perpetual  spring  reigns ;  and  a  soil  of  black  alluvial 
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mould,  which,  if  draiued  aud  somewhat  elevated,  would  be  as  prolific  as  the  Delta 
of  the  Nile. 

I  describe  thus  particularly  this  spriug,  because  I  am  familiar  with  its  features, 
and  because  it  represents  a  class  of  natural  agents  for  heating  and  cooling 
purposes.     Doubtless  there  are  many  others  which  could  in  like  way  be  utilized. 

When  these  springs  break  out  in  the  swamps  or  at  their  edge,  (as  is  the  case 
above  stated,)  they  are  surrounded  by  a  rich  alluvial  deposit  of  black  mud.  For 
purposes  of  cultivation,  the  soil  should  be  raised  somewhat  above  the  level  of  the 
water.  This  is  easily  accomplished  by  ditches  cut  at  the  proper  distance  off  and 
the  earth  thrown  inwards-  To  what  distance  from  the  spring  the  warming  effect  of 
the  water  extends  in  moderating  the  temperature,  would  have  to  be  learned  by 
actual  test  in  each  case.  The  largest  volume  of  warm  water  would  of  course 
produce  the  greatest  effects.  Perhaps  in  the  larger  springs,  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  all  around  the  margin  and  continuing  some  distance  down  the  stream,  would 
be  safe. 

In  such  situations,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  tropical  fruits  aud  vegetables 
could  be  easily  raised.  In  Florida,  where  at  occasional  intervals  they  are  liable  to 
severe  cold  snaps,  the  orange,  lime,  lemon,  guava,  banana,  and  pineapple,  are  more 
or  less  successfully  cultivated.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  and  any  other  choice 
fruits  may  not  be  raised  in  such  favored  localities.  Only  keep  off  the  frosts  of 
winter  aud  we  have  a  summer  sun  that  can  mature  any  fruit  in  the  world.  Here 
is  an  agent  ready  at  our  command,  and  only  requiring  the  skillful  hand  of  man  to 
be  directed  to  some  profitable  use. 

Aiken,  S.  a  H.  W.  RAVENEL. 


Fruit  Committee   of  the    American    Pomological  Society. 


"We  are  informed  by  Mr.  P.  Barry,  Chairman  of  the  General  Fruit  Committee 
of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  held 
in  Boston,  September,  1873,  we  were  re-elected  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee 
for  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  with  the  power  to  appoint  our  associates.  We 
fear  there  is  little  to  be  added  to  our  report  of  1873,  but  if  the  gentlemen  who 
were  kind  enough  to  serve  with  us  on  that  occasion,  will  do  us  and  the  Society  the 
favor  to  aid  us  again  with  any  information  bearing  on  the  following  questions,  we 
"will,  at  least,  "  report  progress,"  if  there  be  any  progress  to  report : 

1 .  What  species  of  fruit,  as  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  cherry,  etc.,  are  grown  in 
your  State  successfully  ? 

2.  What  varieties  of  these  fruits  have  proved  to  be  best  adapted  to  your  State, 
and  of  the  greatest  value  ?  The  degrees  of  merit  should  be  stated  according  to 
the  scale  adopted  in  arranging  the  Society's  Catalogue,  viz  :  Those  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation designated  by  one  *  ;  those  of  great  superiority  aud  value,  two  **  ;  those 
recently  introduced  and  promising,  a  dagger,  f.  In  your  report  under  this  head 
you  will  note  the  changes,  if  any,  that  should  be  made  in  the  Catalogue,  as  it  now 
stands,  for  your  State. 

3.  Synonyms,  or  the  various  names  under  which  the  same  variety  is  known  or 
cultivated  in  your  State. 
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4.  What  insects  and  diseases  are  injurious  to  fruits  and  fruit  trees,  and  what 
remedies  or  preventives  have  been  successfully  applied? 

■  5.  The  kinds  of  soil  and  situation  best  adapted  to  the  different  species  of  fruits. 
The  best  system  of  pruning  and  training ;  cultivation  or  treatment  of  the  soil 
among  fruit  trees  ;  gathering,  packing,  keeping,  and  marketing  fruits,  and  any 
interesting  particulars  on  the  subject  within  your  reach. 

The  Society  does  not  wish  to  impose  great  burthens  on  its  committees,  and, 
therefore,  answers  to  the  4th  and  5th  series  of  questions  may  be  omitted  where 
circumstances  may  render  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  give  them. 

Answers  to  1,  2  and  3  are  necessary  to  enable  the  Society  to  extend  and  perfect 
its  work. 

The  meeting  of  the  Society  will  take  place  in  Chicago,  on  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th 

of  September,  1875.     Reports  from  our  associates  should  be  in  our  hands  by  the 

first  of  August,  as  we  are  required  to  report  to  the  Chairman  of  the  General  Fruit 

Committee,  not  later  than  the  20th  of  August.     Let  us  keep  up  what  little  interest 

in  Pomology  now  exists  here,  hoping  in  the  more  prosperous  times  in  store  for  us  to 

see  it  largely  increased.  D.  H.  JACQUES. 


On  Pruning. 


The  subject  of  pruning  trees  and  vines  of  all  kinds,  the  mode,  and  the  time,  and 
the  amount  of  pruning  to  be  done,  is  receiving  much  attention  from  pomologists.  As 
might  be  expected  from  the  various  experience  or  theories  of  observers,  and  the 
stand  point  from  which  they  draw  their  conclusions,  there  is  much  diversity  of 
opinion,  some  condemning  it  altogether,  and  others  advocating  the  free  use  of  the 
knife.  These  discrepancies  are  more  apparent  than  real,  if  we  keep  in  mind  the 
true  and  ultimate  object  of  pruning,  and  the  effect  we  wish  to  produce. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  as  a  general  principle  in  vegetable  physiology,  that  all 
pruning  is  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  well  being  of  the  living  plant. 

In  a  state  of  nature,  or  when  a  tree  or  vine  is  left  to  itself,  there  is  a  gradual 
adjustment  and  equilibrium  established  between  the  roots  and  branches.  There 
are  roots  enough  to  absorb  and  carry  up  the  nutritive  fluid,  and  there  are  branches, 
with  their  leaves,  enough  to  work  it  up  and  assimilate  the  nutrition.  When  this 
equilibrium  is  disturbed,  injury,  disease,  or  death  follows.  The  degree  of  injury 
will  depend  upon  circumstances,  such  as  the  amount  of  pruning,  the  time  when  it 
is  done,  and  the  constitution  and  habits  of  the  particular  plant.  Some  bear  prun- 
ing better  than  others,  and  in  winter  better  than  in  summer. 

We  may  take  a  lesson  from  the  manner  in  which  nature  does  her  pruning.  It 
is  always  a  sure  and  safe  process.  Take  a  young  tree,  a  pine,  for  example.  There 
are  a  number  of  small  laterals.  As  the  tree  grows  upwards  and  the  trunk  enlarges, 
the  sap  has  a  tendency  to  pass  on  to  the  upper  portion ;  these  laterals  begin  to 
lose  their  vitality,  and  at  length  die  out  and  fall  to  the  ground.  In  the  old  tree 
there  is  not  even  a  trace  left  of  these  primary  branches,  and  their  very  scars  are 
obliterated. 

Very  different  is  the  effect  when,  by  artificial  means,  a  vigorous,  healthy  limb 
is  lopped  off.     The  equilibrium  between  roots  and  branches  is  suddenly  destroyed, 
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and  the  plant  receives  a  shock  to  its  system,  which  impairs  vitality  to  some  extent. 

But  in  all  kinds  of  cultivation,  whether  for  ornament  or  for  fruit,  we  find  it 
better  to  sacrifice  somewhat  the  health  or  longevity  of  the  plant  for  some  other 
advantage  to  be  gained,  of  greater  value.  We  prune  our  fruit  trees  and  grape 
vines  to  keep  them  within  bounds  and  give  them  shape  better  to  resist  the  effect  of 
a  too  hot  sun,  or  high  winds,  and  also  by  reducing  the  amount  of  woody  growth,  to 
obtain  better  fruit.  So. also  of  hedges,  or  other  artificial  shapes  we  may  desire  to 
produce.  A  hedge  is  a  collection  of  stunted,  half  starved,  ill  conditioned  indi- 
viduals, but  when  taken  as  a  whole,  its  general  effect  (which  is  the  thing  sought 
after)  is  useful  or  pleasing.  Whatever  may  be  the  chief  object  in  cultivation, 
whether  it  be  the  perfection  of  fruit  or  flowers,  or  utefulness  as  a  hedge,  or  orna- 
mental shape,  we  seek  that,  and  not  the  longevity  of  the  plant.  If  the  plant  could 
not  furnish  these  requisites,  it  would  not  be  worth  the  cultivation  at  all.  The  true 
end  and  aim  of  all  pruning,  therefore,  is  to  do  just  so  much  of  it  and  no  more,  as  will 
give  the  best  results,  with  the  least  injury.  And  this  must  be  ascertained  by  practical 
observation  and  experience. 

The  above  remarks  are  of  course  intended  to  apply  to  such  things  as  are  grow- 
ing and  fixed  permanently  for  life.  In  transplanting  it  is  necessary  to  prune.  No 
matter  how  carefully  a  tree  may  be  taken  up,  the  roots  are  injured  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  care  used. 

In  proportion  as  the  roots  are  lessened,  so  must  we  lessen  the  branches.  Even  in 
transplanting  small  things  from  the  nursery  bed  when  all  the  roots  can  be  secured, 
it  requires  time  for  the  absorbing  functions  to  commence  their  supply  of  fluid,  and 
so  it  is  best  always  to  pinch  off  a  portion  of  the  leaves,  and  thus  restore  the 
equilibrium.    .  .  H.  W.  RAVENEL. 

Aiken,  S.  C. 

Seasonable  Orchard  and  Garden  Notes. 


STRAWBERRIES  AS  A    "  DRUG,"    IN  CHARLESTON. 

We  noted,  last  fall,  the  fact  that  strawberry  growing  had  developed  into  a  large, 
remunerative  business,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  at  least  eighty  acres  having  been 
planted.  The  crop  proved  a  heavy  one,  notwithstanding  some  damage  by  frost, 
was  generally  shipped  in  good  condition  to  the  Northern  cities,  and  brought  satis- 
factory prices.  Cool  weather,  and  plenty  of  rain  to  keep  the  soil  moist,  extended 
the  bearing  season  till  the  middle  of  June,  or  even  later,  and  a  time  came  when, 
on  account  of  competition  from  more  northern  sources  of  supply,  it  would  no 
longer  pay  to  ship  the  berries ;  then  the  produce  of  the  eighty  acres  was  poured 
into  our  home  market.  The  result  may  be  readily  conceived.  The  fruit  went 
down  to  ten  cents,  and,  finally,  to  five  cents  a  quart,  and  became  a  "  drug  "  at  that. 
For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  everybody  who  could  afford  to  eat  at  all,  ate  straw- 
berries, and  their  flavor  was  not  spoiled  by  the  strong  taste  of  money,  which  has 
generally  adhered  to  them  here.  Nobody  complained.  The  farmers  had  already 
made  a  good  thing  of  their  eighty  acres  venture,  and  could  afford  to  see  the 
remainder  of  their  crop  make  glad  the  hearts  of  the  poor. 
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THE  TWINING  HYACINTH,  {Brodicea  Californica.) 

"  Of  all  the  pretty  flowers 
that  abound  iu  California,"  Mr. 
Vick  says,  in  his  graphic  and 
interesting  notes  of  travel  iu 
that  State,  "  we  know  of  nothing 
prettier  than  the  Twining  Hya- 
cinth, hei'e  figured  about  the 
natural  size.  The  flowers  are 
a  very  fine  pink,  or  deep  rose. 
It  grows  in  the  mountains  and 
twines  over  every  bush  it  can 
reach,  and  the  flower-stem  goes 
to  the  top  of  the  bush  to  which 
it  is  attached,  no  matter  if  it 
is  five  or  ten  feet.  After  it  gets 
to  the  top  of  the  bush,  and  rests 
awhile  to  be  sure  it  has  a  good 
hold,  it  lets  go  of  the  earth  and 
goes  on  blooming  and  seeding 
for  weeks  and  months,  regard- 
less of  the  burning  sun  by  day, 
or  the  cool  mountain  air  by 
night.  The  leaves  are  long, 
narrow,  and  grass-like.  The 
roots  are  very  deep,  and  being 
entangled  with  the  roots  of  shrubs  and  bushes,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  them 
up.  This  plant  is  in  flower  at  all  times  from  May  to  September.  The  flower-stem 
breaks  oft'  near  the  ground,  and  the  flowers  are  left  swinging  in  the  air  without 
any  connection  with  earth  or  root,  supported  by  the  bush  about  which  it  twines." 

INSECTS  ON   POTTED  PLANTS. 

We  are  often  called  upon  to  prescribe  for  house  plants 
infested  with  insects.  There  are  various  eflective  reme- 
dies, but  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that,  in  practice,  it 
is  no  very  easy  matter  to  get  rid  of  the  pests  after  the 
plants  have  become  badly  infested.  With  painstaking 
and  patience,  however,  it  can  be  done.  The  most  com- 
mon of  these  pests  is  the  "  green-fly."  For  this,  tobacco 
is,  perhaps,  the  safest  and  best  remedy,  whether  applied 
ai  a  decoction  or  in  fumigation.  In  both  forms  it  some- 
times, when  injudiciou.sly  u.sed,  proves  injurious  to  the 
plants.  They  should  be  perfectly  dry,  as  those  of  soft 
texture  are  liable  to  be  damaged  by  the  process,  if  damp. 
There  are  some  species,  too,   with  soft,  downy  foliage, 
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like  the  Heliotrope,  the  Lautaua,  aud  the  Salvia,  which  it  is  not  safe  to  fumigate 
at  all.  Vick'a  Floral  Guide,  from  which  we  borrow  the  accompanying  cut,  has  the 
following  directions  for  fumigating  planta :  "  When  only  a  plant  or  two,  or  a  small 
number  of  them  are  to  be  treated,  they  can  be  fumigated  under  an  inverted  barrel, 
or  large  box,  in  a  back  room  or  shed.  Single  plants  may  be  fumigated  by  making 
a  bell  of  a  newspaper,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  smoke  can  be  introduced 
by  means  of  a  tobacco  pipe.  Fill  the  bowl  two-thirds  full  of  quick-burning  tobacco, 
and  after  lighting,  place  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  over  the  bowl,  aud  blow  the  smoke 
through  the  stem  with  the  mouth." 

TOBACCO  WATER  FOR  INSECTS  ON  PLANTS. 

In  many  cases,  tobacco  is  most  conveniently  used  in  the  form  of  a  decoction, 
and  it  is  thus  quite  as  effective.  "Soak  or  steep,"  (we  quote  Mr.  Vick  again,) 
"some  tobacco  in  water  until  the  strength  is  extracted.  The  strength  of  the  water 
may  be  determined  by  dipping  a  leaf  into  it,  or  letting  it  remain  in  it  for  a  short 
time ;  if  the  leaf  is  brown  or  burned,  or  turns  so  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  the 
solution  is  too  strong,  and  must  be  reduced  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  water. 
When  the  right  degree  of  strength  is  acquired,  dip  the  whole  plant  into  the  water, 
and  afterwards  syringe  it  off  with  clean  water.  What  we  desire  to  impress  most 
forcibly  on  the  minds  of  our  readers,  and  especially  those  who  keep  only  a  small 
number  of  plants  in  the  living-room,  is  the  better  way,  of  watching  them  so  closely, 
and  syringing  and  washing  them  so  frequently,  that  the  fly  is  kept  under,  and  the 
plants  maintained  in  the  highest  state  of  health." 


Horticultural  Hints  for  July. 


At  this  season  of  alternate  droughts  and  heavy,  beating  rains,  it  is  difficult  to 
get  a  good  stand  of  any  garden  crop,  aud  especially  of  the  small  seeded  plants, 
which,  if  they  germinate  at  all,  are  very  liable  to  perish  during  the  first  few  days 
of  their  existence,  unless  protected  in  some  way  against  sun  and  rain.  We  have 
recommended  sowing  cabbage  seed  in  May,  and  again  in  June,  in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic coast  region,  and  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  Gulf  States.  We  may  sow  once 
more  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  July,  and  if  we  succeed  with  this  sowing,  we 
prefer  for  our  winter  crop  the  plants  thus  grown  to  the  earlier  ones.  Keep  the  seed 
bed  moist  by  frequent  waterings  with  soap  suds  or  other  liquid  manure,  not  made 
too  strong,  till  the  plants  are  well  established.*  If  you  have  good  plants  from  pre- 
vious sowings,  transplant  a  few,  as  also  cauliflower  and  broccoli,  choosing  the  even- 
ing or  a  rainy  day  for  the  operation,  and  shading  the  plants  for  a  few  days ;  but 
next  month's  plantings  will  be  likely  to  do  better. 

Of  beets,  carrots  and  parsnips,  it  is  now  very  difficult  to  get  a  stand,  but 

if  you  can  protect  the  young  plants  against  the  hot  sun  and  beating  rains  you  may 
get  a  fine  crop  early  in  the  fall.  Turnip  seed  must  be  sown.  If  the  "  stand"  fails, 
try  again.  Snap  beans  may  still  be  planted  for  a  succession.  Water  melons, 
squashes  aud  cucumbers,  for  a  late  crop,  may  be  planted,  and  if  they  withstand  rain 
and  sun  and  survive,  they  will  give  you  a  good  late  crop.    Of  peas,  it  is  difficult  to 
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get  a  stand,  and  keep  the  plauts  growing,  during  the  heats  of  July  and  August,  but 
by  spading  up  deeply  a  moist  rich  spot,  planting  the  seed  deep  and  covering  the 
ground  with  straw,  good  crops  can  sometimes  he  had  in  the  fall.  Early  corn,  for 
a  Fall  crop  of  roasting  ears,  should  be  planted  the  first  of  the  month.  Tomatoes 
may  still  be  planted,  using  cuttings  or  layers,  (watering  and  shading  them)  if  you 
have  no  young  plants. 

Irish  potatoes  for  a  Fall  crop  may  be  planted  toward  the  last  of  this 

month,  or  iu  August.  To  prepare  your  seed,  about  two  weeks  before  planting, 
spread  the  potatoes  on  the  ground  in  a  moist  spot,  cover  lightly  with  earth  and 
thickly  with  mulch,  watering  occasionally  if  necessary  When  ready  to  plant, 
make  use  of  those  tubers  only  which  have  begun  to  sprout,  or  which  show  signs  of 
development  in  the  eyes,  and  you  will  get  a  stand  at  once,  while  if  seed  be  taken  at 
random  from  your  stock  of  potatoes,  many  of  them  will  fail  to  germinate  till  too 
late  to  produce  anything. 

In  the  flower  garden,  watering,  weeding  and  tying   up  plants  are  the 

principal  operations ;  but  roses  and  other  shrubs  may  still  be  layered  ;  also,  such 
herbaceous  plants  as  verbenas,  petunias,  salvias,  etc  Dahlias  may  be  topped  to 
cause  them  to  throw  up  new  flower  stems  and  chrysanthemums  to  make  them  stout 
and  bushy.  Save  seeds,  to  be  put  away  in  paper  bags,  neatly  labelled.  House 
plants,  whether  in  pots  or  in  hanging  baskets,  will  require  unremitting  care  and  a 
skillful  regulation  of  light,  shade  and  moisture,  modifying  the  treatment  to  suit 
the  natural  habits  of  the  different  species.  The  coleus  will  need  and  repay  special 
attention. 


Manufacturing  and    Mechanical  Industries. 


Cotton  Spinning  at  Home. 

Mr.  Editor  :  Herewith  allow  me  to  hand  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  from 
B.  F.  Archer,  (a  practical  mechanic,)  Special  Agent  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  also,  some  communications  and  reports  from  Mr. 
Archer,  published  in  the  Farmers'  Vindicator,  the  official  organ  of  the  State  Grange 
of  Mississippi.  This  subject  you  remember  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
"Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina"  at  its  January  meeting,  in  a  series  of 
resolutions  offered  by  me  and  which  were  adopted  by  the  Society. 

Mr.  Archer  has  kindly  forwarded  me  a  hat,  or  sliver,  and  a  sample  of  the  yarn, 
which  I  have  now  before  me — the  yarn,  though  it,  as  Mr.  Archer  states,  was  made 
from  inferior  cotton,  is  well  spun  and  strong,  and  is  well  adapted  for  export  to  India 
and  China,  especially.  The  Clemens  attachment  here  alluded  to,  is  adapted  to 
any  quality  or  number  of  yarn  that  would  be  profitable  for  us  to  spin,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  supply  Europe  and  Asia  with  yarn 
spun  from  at  least  two  to  two  and  a  half  million  of  bales  of  our  cotton, 
thereby  increasing  the  annual  value  of  our  exports  more  than  one  hundred  million 
dollars.     We  have  the  white  labor  in  the  Southern  States  (now  almost  unemployed) 
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to  spin  all  the  cotton  and  wool  we  now  raise,  without  taking  any  from  the  fields, 

if  our  rich  men  would  but  realize  that  there  is  some  higher  obligation  than   to 

loan  money  to  needy  borrowers  at  extortionate  rates  of  interest.     Labor  {white) 

for  cotton  spinning  and  manufacturing  can  be  had  ad  libitum  in  the  South,  at  from 

three  to  six  dollars  per  week,  according  to  the  character  of  the  service. 

Yours,  truly, 
S7th  May,  1876.  WINBORN  LAWTON. 

EXTRACT   FROM    LETTER. 

Taylor's  Depot,  Lafayette  Co.,  Miss  ,  May  17th,  1875. 
Winborn  Lawton,  Esq.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  10th  inst., 
received  some  days  since,  and  will  do  so  rather  desultory.  *•  Mountain  Mills," 
the  factory  mentioned,  is  located  in  North  Alabama,  four  miles  south  of  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  between  Huntsville  and  Corinth,  Miss.,  Post- 
office,  Barton  Station,  Alabama.  The  proprietor  of  the  Clemens'  Attachment, 
lives  at  Corinth,  Miss.,  and  is  erecting  a  factory  upon  the  new  plan,  soon  to  begin 
operations,  that  will  turn  out  eight  hundred  (800  lbs.)  pounds  of  yaw  per  day.  Mr. 
E.  F,  Whitfield  is  the  proprietor  of  said  patent,  etc.  I  will  say  to  you,  that  I  am 
a  practical  mechanic,  and  know  whereof  I  have  written — every  word  of  which  has 
been  demonstrated  by  actual  e.xperhn^nt.  Furthermore,  I  could  not  have  been 
induced  to  perform  the  labor  I  have  done  without  compensation,  but  for  the  great 
love  I  have  for  our  South  land.  This  little  machine,  if  properly  handled  and  duly 
appreciated,  will  help  in  a  wonderful  degree  to  redeem  our  material  prosperity.  *  *  * 
I  will  also  send  you  a  small  sample  of  yarn  spun  in  my  presence  from  very  poor 
seed  cotton,  as  a  test,  also,  a  bat  or  sliver.  ***** 

I  must  be  allowed  to  state  that  I  am  in  no  xoay  interested  in  the  patent,  and  respect- 
fully refer  you  to  Col.  E.  F.  Whitfield,  Corinth,  Mississippi,  for  any  information 
you  desire  about  sales,  etc.  I  would  also  state,  that  it  is  practicable  to  spin  and 
manufacture  in  any  part  of  the  world  where  cotton  is  grown.  Hoping  that  t^e 
printed  matter  accompanying  this  will  be  satisfactory, 

I  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

B.  F.  ARCHER. 

MR.  archer's  report. 

The  following  is  so  much  of  Mr.  Archer's  Report  to  the  Lafayette  County, 
(Miss.)  Grange,  as  is  essential  to  the  purpose  of  this  article,  and  all  for  which  we 
have  room.  The  substance  of  the  other  articles  from  the  Farmers^  Vindicator, 
inclosed  in  Mr.  Lawton's  letter,  has  already  been  published  in  the  Rural  Caro- 
linian. 

By  appointment  from  this  honorable  body,  on  the  13th  of  July  last,  I  repaired 
to  the  "  Mountain  Mills,"  Alabama,  in  company  with  E.  F.  Whitfield,  one  of  the 
patentees  of  the  Clemmon's*  attachment,  to  examine  and  test  the  quality  and 
benefits  of  the  new  machine.  And  I  must  say,  after  careful  experiments  and  tests, 
of  every  kind,  that  I  am  fully  satisfied  of  its  great  utility,  and  that  it  will  perform 


*  We  find  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  the   "attachment"  spelt  as  above,   also  Clemens* 
Clemmens,  Clements  and  Clement,  and  are  uncertain  which  is  the  correct  form. 
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even  more  than  has  been  claimed  for  it  by  the  proprietors.  This  machine,  known 
by  the  name  given  above,  is  simply  a  miniature  cotton  gin  and  moter  combined, 
and  attached  exactly  to  that  part  of  the  old  iron  card  stand  which  accommodates 
the  part  called  the  "  Licker-in." 

The  Licker-in  is  taken  off  and  the  attachment  put  on  in  its  place. 

This  attachment  gins  the  cotton  and  delivers  it  to  tho  card  "  untangler,"  clear 
of  motes  and  trash,  and  with  the  fibers  straight  and  parallel  with  each  other,  and  also 
with  the  machine,  which  is  discharged  through  the  doffer  in  a  continuous  roll  or 
"  sliver,"  susceptible  at  once  of  great  attenuation,  and  in  the  most  perfect  condition 
to  make  the  best  of  thread. 

We  know  we  are  not  mistaken,  for  we  fed  in  the  seed  cotton  and  kept  sight 
of  the  same  until  the  thread  or  yarns  were  completed  and  handed  to  us  by  the 
boss  spinner ;  samples  of  which  are  hereby  transmitted,  also,  samples  of  the  seed 
from  the  cotton,  slivers,  etc.,  etc.,  for  your  inspection.  Hence  we  conclude  many 
savings  and  advantages  will  accrue  in  the  manufacturing  of  cotton  in  the  South. 

Ginning,  baling,  compressing,  use  of  the  entire  machinery  of  picker  room,  and 
from  two-thirds  to  four  fifths  of  the  machinery  of  the  card  room,  together  with  the 
motive  power,  buildings,  and  operatives  necessary  to  run  said  machinery,  all 
rendered  useless,  and  wholly  superseded  ;  and  so  great  is  the  strength  of  the  slivers, 
rovings,  and  thread,  that  they  seldom  let  down  or  break,  thereby  enabling  a  fewer 
number  of  operatives  to  run  a  given  amount  of  machinery  in  the  carding,  spinning, 
and  weaving  room  ;  also  enabling  said  machinery  to  do  more  work.  This  amounts 
in  reality  to  a  saving  of  one-third  of  the  buildings,  machinery,  motive  power,  and 
operatives,  in  converting  seed  cotton  into  yarn. 

Large  quantities  of  cotton  goods  consumed  in  the  South  are  manufactured  at 
the  North,  and  the  expense  on  them  from  the  time  of  leaving  the  cotton  fields 
until  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer,  in  the  way  of  freights,  drayage,  storage, 
weighing,  insurance,  commissions,  stealage,  profits  and  damages,  cannot  be  less  than 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  which,  of  course,  is  in  favor  of  Southern  mills  and  the 
consumer.  We  can,  then,  eflfectually  and  surely  dispense  with  all  manner  of 
middle-men,  so  far  as  the  production  of  cotton  is  concerned.  It  is  conceded,  that 
gross  profits  on  the  manufacture  of  baled  cotton  into  yarns,  by  Northern  mills, 
with  the  present  machinery  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent. ;  that  being 
the  case,  we  can  safely  calculate  on  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent. 

^hese  advantages  will  soon  be  seen  by  capitalists,  and  hence,  a  revolution  in  that 
especial  department  will  occur. 

It  requires  nothing  but  logical  reasoning  to  deduce  the  fact,  that  in  one  decade 
a  transfer  of  spinning  machinery  must  take  place  from  the  North  to  the  Southern 
cotton  fields. 

We  obtained  from  Coi.  Whitfield,  some  data  upon  the  present  factory  now  in 
course  of  construction  at  Corinth,  Miss.  The  building,  sixty  by  one  hundred  feet, 
fourteen  feet  story,  thirteen  inch  brick  wall,  he  informs  us,  is  now  under  contract, 
at  five  thousand  dollars.  He  also  states  that  the  engine,  and  complete  outfit  to 
turn  out  eight  hundred  pounds  of  yarn  per  day,  are  under  contract  for  thirteen 
thousand  dollars.  Commercial  capital  needed  twelve  thousand  dollars,  which  he 
thinks  ample.  Making,  in  all,  total  cost  thirty  thousand  dollars.  N.  F.  Cherry, 
President  of  the  "  Mountain  Mills  Manufacturing  Company,"  informs  me,  that 
spinning  by  the  new  process  would  pay  a  handsome  profit  on  a  much  less  invest- 
ment than  the  above  quotations.  Wc  are  especially  indebted  in  making  this 
investigation  to  Messrs.  Whitfield,  Cherry,  and  James  Wright;  to  all  of  whom  we 
would  tender  the  thanks  of  Lafayette  County  Grange. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  F.  ARCHER. 

Oxford,  Miss.,  Augunt  lOlh,  187^. 
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Specimens  of  insects  securely  packed,  ^according  to  instructions  given  in  the  Rural 
Carolinian,  for  October,  1870,)  with  letters  of  inquiry,  entomological  notes,  etc.,  should  be 
addressed,  (post  paid,)  to  Mr.  Charles  R.  Dodge,  Washington,  D.  C, 
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Fig.l. 


One  of  our  correspondents  a  few  weeks  since  sent  us  an  insect,  the  chrysalids  of 
which  were  found  to  such  an  extent  in  his  cotton  fields,  that  he  feared  they  might 
be  the  forerunners  of  evil — the  dreaded  cotton  caterpillar  in  its  winter  quarters. 
But  we  were  nble  to  dispel  his  fears  after  the  first  glance,  for  the  insect  proved  to 
be  the  moth  of  one  of  our  cutworms — though  the  specimen  was  so  much  rubbed 
and  injured,  that  we  could  not  determine  the  species — and  as  many  of  our  readers 
do  not  know  the  natural  history  of  this  insect,  a  few  notes  on  the  subject  may 
prove  of  general  interest. 

There  are  many  species  of  cut- worms,  differ- 
ing in  both  larval  and  moth  stages,  some  even 
differing  in  habits  to  a  certain  extent,  though, 
generally  speaking,  their  natural  history  is  the 
same.  Their  caterpillars  are  thick,  •  naked, 
greasy  looking  worms,  that  coil  up  when  dis- 
turbed, as  in  our  figure,  (Fig.  2,)  from  one  and 
a  half  to  two  inches  in  length,  colored  variously  with  grayish,  brownish  or  black, 
and  striped  or  barred  with  lighter  markings.  They  are  cylindrical 
in  form,  tapering  slightly  at  each  end,  and  are  provided  with  sixteen 
legs.  They  pass  the  chrysalis  state  in  the  ground.  The  natural 
history  of  cut  worms  in  general,  is  as  follows  : 

The  eggs  hatch  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  or  early  in  autumn, 
and  the  little  caterpillars  live  under  ground,  feeding  upon  the  roots  Fiff-  ^■ 
and  tender  shoots  of  herbaceous  plants.  They  do  comparatively  little  damage  at 
this  time,  and,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  when  about  one-half  or  two  thirds 
grown,  they  descend  deeper  into  the  earth,  and  there  remain  in  a  torpid  state  until 
spring,  when  they  again  ascend  towards  the  surface  and  commence  their  devas- 
tations upon  the  tender  vegetation  that  they  find  at  this  time ;  not,  however,  being 
content  with  enough  for  food,  but  carrying  on  a  wholesale  destruction,  taking 
merely  a  bite  here  and  a  bite  there.  When  full-fed  and  ready  to  change,  they 
descend  again  deep  into  the  earth,  and  there  change  to  pupre,  in  little  oval  cells  in 
the  earth.  They  remain  in  this  condition  from  fifteen  to  twenty  five  days,  and 
then  come  forth  as  moths,  ready  to  pair,  and  lay  their  eggs  for  new  broods. 

Figures  1  and  2  are  larvse  and  a  chrysalis  of  one  of  these  destructive  pests  found 
in  the  cotton  fields  by  Professor  Glover,  though  he  does   not  give  its  natural  his- 
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tory  in  detail  ;  and  as  the  moth  is  nowhere  figured,  we  cannot  give  the  species ;  it 
was,  however,  quite  destructive,  at  times,  to  young  cotton  plants. 

Mr.  Riley,  a  few  years  since,  "  worked  up  "  the  various  species  of  cut- worms, 
and  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  species.  He  describes  and  figures  twelve 
distinct  species,  all  of  which  are  particularly  injurious  to  certain  plants.  In  a 
popular  article,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  all  the  insects  of  this  group, 
so  we  will  confine  ourselves  briefly  to  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  ones. 

Among  the  climbing  cut-worms,  which  crawl  up  into  trees  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
and  destroy  the  buds,  particularly  of  3^oung  trees,  we  will  mention  as  one  of  the 
most  common  species,  Agnotis  scandeiis,  occurring  in  the  Western  States.  They  work 
in  the  night,  which  is  the  general  habit  with  all  these  insects,  and  sometimes  trees 
are  literally  covered  with  them,  nearly  every  bud  having  its  worm.  Its  color  is 
light  yellowish  grey,  variegated  with  dirty  bluish  green. 

Agnotis  suffusa  is  one  of  our  largest 
vspecies,  the  moth  of  which  is  illustrated  by 
figure  3.  It  is  common  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  and  feeds  on  herba- 
ceous plants  generally.  Packard  gives  the 
name  Agnotis  telifera  as  a  synonym. 

The  striped  cut-worm,  Agnotis  subgothica, 
p-    g  the  next   species   figured  (fig.   4),  is  very 

destructive  to  corn  in  the  Eastern  States. 
The  color  of  the  larva  is  dirty  white,  or  ash-gray,  inclining  sometimes  to  yellowish, 
and  marked  with  whitish  and  dark  longitudinal  stripes,  head  shiny  black. 

Another  cut- worm,  Agnotis  jaculifera,  we  have  endeavored  to  show  in  the  moth 
state  by  figure  5.  The  worms  very  closely  resemble  those  of  the  species  mentioned 
just  before  it,  though  the  tihrysalis  differs  in  beiug  a  light  honey  yellow,  shaded 
with  brown. 

Mr.  Glover  states  that  a  gentleman  in  Florida  was 
troubled  with  this  pest  to  such  an  extent  that  a  par- 
ticular spot  of  four  or  five  acres  in  one  of  his  cotton 
fields,  literally  thronged  with  cut-worms,  so  that  most 
of  the  plants  were  either  eaten  off  or  destroyed,  and 
finally,  fearing  a  loss  of  the  whole  crop,  he  turned  in 
some  twenty  or  thirty  young  pigs,  which  soon  dis- 
covered the  worms,  and  rooted  them  up  in  great 
numbers,  and,  strange  to  say,  without  injuring  the 
cotton.  The  pigs  remained  where  the  worms  abounded  and  never  troubled  any 
other  portion  of  the  field. 

There  are  a  number  of  insects  which  prey  upon  cut-worms,  and  in  this  way 
greatly,  reduce  the  numbers  that  might  annoy  us.  Spiders  arc  also  mentioned  as 
u.seful  in  destroying  them,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  claims  of  poultry 
in  this  good  work. 

As  to  artificial  means,  thei*e  is  nothing  so  effectual  as  hunting  the  worms  and 
killing  them  in  the  morning,  after  they  have  retired  from  their  night's  work.     We 
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have  heard  recommended  the  follownig  remedy,  which  is  easy  tried  at  least.     The 

operator  goes  around  about  nightfall  with  a  hoe 
handle,  or  similar  instrument,  and  makes  two  or 
theee  holes,  a  few  inches  deep,  near  the  hills  of  corn, 
or  other  plants,  where  cut- worms  abound.  In  the 
night  the  cut- worms  come  out  to  feed,  and  on  the 
approach  of  day,  retire  to  these  holes,  when  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  go  over  the  field  again,  and  one  thrust 
^'■y-'^-  of  the    hoe  handle  in  the  holes,  made  the  evening 

before,  is   sure   to   "flatten  out"  the   worm  lodged  within,  ."and  no  question* 

asked."   . 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Basket- Worm. — A.  B.  M.  The  insect  you  find  so  common  on  your  arbor- 
vitre  tree,  is  the  rascal  described  in  our  May  number  under  the  above  name. 

Hand-picking  the  cocoons  is  the  best  remedy,  but  it  must  be  done  in  winter 
before  the  hundreds  of  eggs  they  contain  are  hatched.  Now  the  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  pick  oflf  the  little  animated  bits  of  leaves  and  twigs  that  you  will  find  on  close 
examination,  each  containing  a  small  worm  which  is  doing  the  damage  to  your 
trees.  Burn  all  you  pick  ofi",  as  they  are  active,  and  will  get  away  in  spite  of  you 
if  you  are  not  careful.  The  worms  make  this  cone,  or  case,  as  a  protection  from 
birds,  etc.,  and  it  finally  serves  as  a  cocoon. 

The  Colorado  Potato  Beetle. — This  insect,  which  has  been  "coming  east" 
for  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  has  at  length  reached  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  New  Jersey. 
They  are  very  common  this  season  from  New  York  to  Virginia,  (the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  State,)  and  have  created  not  a  little  alarm  among  both  producers  and 
consumers  of  potatoes  in  the  Eastern  States. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  Virginian  readers,  for  we  do  not  anticipate  any  serious 
trouble  in  the  South  from  the  insects,  we  will  state  that  Paris  Green,  mixed  with 
flour  or  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  twelve  or  fifteen,  and  dusted  over 
the  vines,  while  the  dew  is  on  the  foliage,  is  the  only  available  remedy.  It  should 
be  applied  after  rains,  and  at  lea.st  once  every  ten  days,  while  the  insects  are  most 
injurious. 


The  "  Qui  Bono  "  of  the  Mosquito. — This  tuneful  insect,  hitherto  considered 
an  unmitigated  pest,  with  no  redeeming  qualities,  has  at  last  found  a  defender  in 
the  person  of  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Francis,  who  says : 

"Taking  as  my  standpoint  the  aphorism  that  all  things  are  created  for  some  good 
purpose,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  mosquito  was  created  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  man  from  malarial  districts ;  for  I  do  not  believe  that  in  nature  any  region 
where  the  chills  and  fever  prevail  can  be  free  from  this  little  animal.  Now,  if  man 
will  not  go  after  the  warning  is  given  in  humming  accents,  then  the  mosquito  injects 
hypodermically  a  little  liquid  which  answers  two  purposes — first  to  render  the  blood 
thin  enough  to  be  drawn  up  through  its  tube,  and  secondly  in  order  to  inject  that 
which  possesses  the  principles  of  quinine." 
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In  a  previous  article  I  advanced  the  idea  that  it  was  lack  of  educatiom  amongst 
Southern  farmers  that  retarded  our  prosperity  as  an  agricultural  people.  Daily 
observation  convinces  one  of  the  truthfulness  of  this  position.  I  do  not  of  course 
contend  that  every  farmer  should  be  learned  in  letters,  or  even  scientific  in  hie 
attainments  ;  but  I  do  assert  that  had  our  farmers  more  enlarged  practical  views  of 
the  common  affairs  of  life  ;  had  they  a  better  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  manners, 
troubles  and  trials,  successes  and  failures  of  farmers  in  other  lands  ;  had  they  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  reciprocal  influences  of  labor  and  capital  upon  each 
other ;  did  they  reflect  more  upon  the  laws  of  trade,  supply  and  demand,  produc- 
tion and  consumption;  could  they  disabuse  their  minds  of  race  prejudices  and 
exercise  better  judgment  and  more  charity  in  their  daily  contact  with  the  labor  of 
the  land  ;  indeed,  did  farmers  think  more,  and  read  more,  they  would,  with  the 
same  efibrts  now  exercised,  accomplish  better  results  than  they  do,  and  would  join 
me  in  my  conclusion,  that  no  honest  investment  can  be  made  to  pay  better  than  an 
investment  in  Southern  lands,  properly  cultivated,  with  negro  labor  judiciously 
managed. 

Let  us  take  a  retrospective  view  of  things  a  moment.  Fifteen  years  ago  the 
entire  South,  with  all  its  franchises,  was  the  property  of  the  white  race.  The  labor 
was  involuntary,  but  controlled  with  patriarchal  care  and  concern.  One-third  the 
population  of  the  South  was  the  property  of  the  other  two-thirds,  but  more  the 
index  of  wealth  than  wealth  itself  As  the  inevitable  result  of  a  disastrous  war, 
this  property  was  released  from  bondage  ten  years  ago,  and  thrown  upon  the  world 
dependent  upon  their  natural  instincts  and  well  developed  muscle  for  subsistence. 
The  owners  were  likewise  reduced,  but  were  left  in  possession  of  the  real  estate  of 
the  country  as  their  legacy.  Since  that  time  the  combined  eflforts  of  the  two  races, 
almost  entirely  without  cooperation,  have  produced  and  exported  au  aggregated 
value  of  farm  products  equal  in  monetary  value  to  the  entire  debt  of  the  United 
States,  over  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  and  yet  we  are  said  to  be  the  poorest 
people  in  Christendom. 

Of  the  negro  nothing  better  could  have  been  anticipated.  Emerged  from  slavery, 
without  property,  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  white  race,  upon  whose  lands  he  was 
obliged  to  live,  he  deserves  the  greater  credit  for  occasionally  manifesting  an  out- 
cropping of  successful  effort,  whether  intellectual  or  muscular.  Can  as  much  be 
said  of  our  race  ? 

See  our  efforts.  We  know  we  are  dependent  upon  the  negro  for  labor ;  we  assure 
the  world  we  know  his  character  well,  and  denounce  him  as  naturally  lazy,  tricky, 
treacherous,  and  thieving;  and  yet,  year  after  year,  we  hire  him  for  wages,  send 
him  to  the  field,  and  abuse  him  for  idling  away  time  whenever  our  backs  are 
turned. 
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Or  we  "  contract  with  him  for  a  part  of  the  crop,"  submit  to  his  management  in 
the  cultivation,  allow  him  discretionary  powers  in  the  harvesting,  and  if  our  share 
is  not  what  it  promised,  or  what  we  believed  it  should  be,  he  is  condemned  as  a 
thief  What  benefit  then  is  our  knowledge  to  us?  Surely  we  do  not  think  as 
rational  men  upon  these  things,  or  we  would  not  hear,  as  is  now  heard  in  every 
Southern  community,  complaints  like  the  above. 

Strange  to  say,  too,  these  complainings  come  from  those  men  whose  minds  have, 
in  other  respects,  been  liberally  educated.     The  Southern  flxrmer,  who  has  been 
inured  to  work,  and  in  his  daily  labors  had  been  taught  to  assist   his  muscular 
efforts  by  mental  exercise,  has  now  learned  something  of  the  philosophy  of  labor, 
and  controls  it  by  example.     Such  men  are  making  money.     But  there  are  those, 
who,  with  well  stored  minds,  polished  mannersj^and  finished  rearing,  are  agricul- 
tural failures,  though  they  possess  broad   acres  of  fertile  land,  and  have  around 
them    a  superabundance  of  labor.     Then  there  are  those  who,  without  reflection, 
conclude  that  it  is  only  work  that  brings  prosperity,  and  all  the  year  round  work 
too  much  and  think  too  little,  and  consequently  seldom  do  more  than  make  both 
ends  meet.     Liberalized  ideas,  resulting  from  association,  would  be  a  panacea  for 
many  of  our  agricultural  ailments,  and  what  these  lacked  in  producing  the  desired 
end,  co-operation  would  supply.     We  are  all  by  nature  gregarious,  and  yet  in  this, 
their  greatest  time  of  need,  Southern  farmers  seem  most  averse  to  this  idea.     To 
him  who  is  "monarch  of  all  he  surveys,"  isolation  may  be  a  royal  privilege;  but 
to  the  dependent  subject  and   citizen,  isolation  is  the  forerunner  of  failure   and 
bankruptcy.     The  farmer's  life  is  naturally  a  seclusive  one,  and  suggestive  of  that 
authority  that  cannot  brook  restraint.     Hence  that  selfishness,  indeed  I  do  not  go 
too  far  when  I  say  that  conceit,  that  makes  him  think  "  he  knows  it  all,"  whilst  at 
the  same  time  he  is  travelling  daily  in  those  old  fogy  ruts  out  of  which  it  would 
break  an  axle  fi)r  him  to  turn  either  to  the  right  or  left. 

Agriculture  is  a  progressive  science,  and  annually  develops  more  latent  truths 
than  in  by-gone  days  were  conceived  in  a  generation.  But  have  our  farmers  kept 
time  with  the  music  of  progress?  Let  our  scarred  hill  sides  and  denuded  fields, 
our  dilapidated  homes,  our  much  complaining,  and  our  social  isolation,  re-echo  their 
testimony  throughout  the  South.  Within  the  past  month  I  have  received  letters 
from  various  States,  which  speak  for  themselves  on  this  point.  The  following  are 
a  few  extracts : 

A  correspondent  from  Louisiana  says  :  "  You  are  aware  how  poor  most  Southern 
farmers  are  in  these  days,  and  how  few  their  opportunities  for  learning  what  other 
farmers  are  doing." 

Another  from  Mississippi  says:  "Many  of  our  farmers  would  like  to  do  better 
if  they  knew  how,  or  Avhere  to  begin  ;  but,  alas,  they  are  kept  hard  at  work,  and  in 
most  instances  are  wearing  their  lives  away  in  the  same  old  ruts  in  which  they  and 
their  fathers  have  travelled  for  years." 

Another  from  Florida  says:  "It  is  well  we  have  hope,  for  God  knows  some  of 
us  live  on  little  else  in  these  times  of  agricultural  failures  and  stagnation." 

Another  from  Arkansas  says  :  "  Somehow  or  other  our  anticipations  are  never 
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met ;  our  labor  in  places  does  well ;  we  all  work  aud  make  crops,  but  do  not  seem 
to  grow  rich.     How  is  this  ?     I  do  not  understand  the  times." 

I  could  multiply  extracts,  for  I  have  been  so  circumstanced  for  the  past  three 
years,  that  I  am  in  almost  daily  correspondence  with  intelligent  men  in  every 
Southern  State.  But  are  not  these  enough  to  prove  we  are  not  progressing  ?  and 
do  they  not  further  prove,  that  our  great  lack  is  information,  education,  knowledge, 
that  something,  call  it  by  what  name  you  please,  that  will  give  us  power,  power  to 
effect  desired  ends,  power  to  progress? 

Could  every  Southern  farmer  realize  his  predicament,  "  understand  the  times," 
and  act  accordingly,  we  would  all  begin  at  the  beginning  and  recuperate  much 
more  rapidly.  But  the  trouble  is  we  do  not  really  know  our  condition.  We  say, 
we  are  all  poor,  and  feel  it,  and  a&  a  people  we  think  we  are  not  making  money. 
There  is  a  fallacy  here.  No  people  should  feel  their  poverty,  possessed  of  such  a 
domain  as  the  South  ;  and  that  we  make  money,  produce  wealth,  is  evinced  by 
our  annual  exportation  of  over  three  hundred  millions  of  products,  cotton,  sugar, 
rice,  tobacco,  and  naval  stores.  No  agricultural  people  anywhere  produce  more  at 
less  expense  than  does  the  South.  One  hundred  bushels  of  corn  grown  from  two 
acres  at  a  cost  of  only  ten  dollars,  and  sold  for  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel  is  only 
a  net  income  of  fifteen  dollars.  A  bale  of  cotton,  produced  from  two  acres  at  a 
cost  of  twenty  dollars,  and  sold  for  fifty  dollars,  is  a  net  income  of  thirty  dollars ; 
and  who  can  say  these  are  not  equable  instances  ?  The  truth  is,  money-making  at 
the  South  by  farmers  has  never  been  a  doubtful  question.  It  is  the  saving  it  after 
it  is  made — or  the  not  spending  it  until  it  is  made,  that  is  the  trouble.  Southern 
farmers  live  too  extravagantly ;  they  do  not  deny  themselves  as  their  circumstances 
demand  ;  they  spend  their  crops  before  they  are  made,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  calculate 
the  cost  of  living.  They  buy  with  no  idea  of  economy,  and  in  almost  their  daily 
bread  are  the  victims  of  a  set  of  cormorants,  who,  more  thoughtful,  reflective  and 
cunning  than  the  farmer,  have  studied  the  science  of  thrift,  aud  practice  it 
wherever  they  can  find  a  subject.  The  former  becomes  the  victim  because  of  his 
ignorance  ;  I  cannot  call  it  by  any  other  name,  for  surely  could  any  man  be 
educated  to  the  fact,  aud  believe  it,  that  in  his  daily  transactions  he  was  paying 
out  from  thirty  to  eighty  per  cent,  per  annum  on  everything  he  buys  to  sustain 
not  only  his  farm,  but  to  support  and  protect  the  outer  and  inner  man,  he  would 
practice  such  self-denial  as  would  enable  him  in  a  few  short  years  to  be  beyond  the 
clutches  of  imposition. 

We  hear  daily  of  the  prosperity  of  the  great  Northwest,  and  of  the  successful 
farming  of  more  northern  latitudes,  and  we  at  once  conclude  farmers  elsewhere  are 
more  prosperous  than  ourselves.  Not  necessarily  so.  But  while  Southern  farmers 
handle  more  money,  perhaps,  than  do  the  farmers  of  any  other  section  of  our 
country,  a  less  per  cent,  of  it  is  their  own.  The  grain  grower  and  stock  raiser  sup 
ply  their  own  tables,  and  otherwise  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  family  at  home,  thereby 
securing  independence  and  contentment,  if  not  accumulating  wealth.  The  South- 
ern cotton  planter,  poor  at  the  outset,  lives  like  a  gentleman,  buys  on  a  credit, 
eschews  all  economic  style,  from  ignorance  or  pride,  or  sometliiug  else,  never  counts 
the  cost  of  production,  harvests  his  cro{)  aud  sends  it  to  market  for  the  purchaser 
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to  set  the  price  upon.     Any  wonder,  then,  that  be  grumbles  and  finds  fault  with 
the  times  ? 

No,  the  Southern  farmer  must  know  more ;  he  must  look  beyond  his  own  fence, 
and  learn  more  how  the  world  wags  and  how  others  live,  before  he  will  ever  appre- 
ciate his  own  condition  ;  and  when  he  thoroughly  learns  this  he  will  be  more  con- 
tent, and  the  moment  he  acquires  contentment  he  will  become  thriving.  All  these 
conditions,  of  which  I  have  at  various  times  spoken,  association,  co-operation,  con- 
tentment, and  information  as  to  the  modes  of  life  amongst  farmers  and  elsewhere, 
constitute  some  of  the  ingredients  in  the  education  of  the  farmer. 

D.  WYATT  AIKEN. 


Patrpns  of  Husbandry  and    Agricultui^al  Societies. 


The  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry.'' 


The  eflforts  of  newspaper  correspondents  to  enlighten  the  public  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  have  generally  been  any- 
thing but  successful ;  in  fact,  the  more  they  have  written,  the  greater  has  become 
the  obscurity  involving  the  whole  subject.  From  the  difficulty  in  getting  at  the 
facts  in  the  case,  one  might  infer  that  the  Pati'ons  date  their  existence  back  to 
the  time  when  Noah  left  the  ark,  instead  of  the  year  1867  of  the  Christian  Era. 
Well,  brother  0.  H  Kelley  has  written  a  book,  and  the  book  seems  to  settle  the 
question — to  show  how  and  with  whom  the  idea  of  the  Order  originated,  and 
how  and  by  whom  it  was  worked  up  and  put  into  operation.  Brother  Kelley 
states  that  the  idea  of  an  association  or  secret  society  of  agriculturists  occurred 
to  him  while  travelling  in  the  South  in  1866.  In  August,  1867,  the  following 
outline  was  presented  in  writing  to  brother  William  Saunders  : 

I  suggest  the  project  of  organizing  an  Order  to  embrace  in  its  membership  only 
those  persons  directly  interested  in  cultivating  the  soil.  I  should  make  it  a  secret 
Order,  with  several  degrees  and  signs  and  pass-words.  The  lectures  in  each 
degree  should  be  practical,  appertaining  to  agricultural  work,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  convey  a  moral  lesson.  While  the  Order  would  aim  to  advance  agriculture 
to  a  higher  rank,  by  encouraging  education,  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  naturally 
embrace  the  benefits  to  its  members  guaranteed  by  Masonry.  Every  tool  used  by 
the  farmers  could  be  made  emblems  of  the  Order  in  some  degree,  and  each  convey 
a  practical  and  moral  illustration. 

This  is  merely  a  brief  extract  from  a  long  letter,  but  it  contains  the  germ  of  the 
Order.  It  also  illustrates  the  plan  on  which  the  book  is  made  up,  it  being  largely 
composed  of  letters  and  other  documents,  each  with  its  proper  date,  showing,  step 
by  step,  how  the  organization  took  form,  was  vitalized  and  finally  became  a 
practical   working   institution.     To  follow  its  progress  as  laid  down  in   brother 
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Kelley's  pages  would  be  interesting,  but  spaoe  does  not  permit,  and  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  book  itself,  which  contains  the  names  of  the  charter  members 
of  the  first  Grange  organized  in  each  State,  giving  date  of  each.  Also,  a  full  list  of 
all  the  Deputies  up  to  the  last  quarter  of  1874,  and  the  number  of  Granges  each 
organized  ;  also  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  moneys,  from  the  commence- 
ment until  Secretary  Kelley  turned  the  Order  over  to  the  Incorporated  Grange, 
and  shows  on  how  small  a  capital  it  was  being  run. 

We  are  informed  that  an  illustrated  edition  is  now  in  press,  and  will  be  published 
during  the  present  month,  the  illustrations,  we  infer,  being  portraits  of  the  founders, 
and  prominent  members  of  the  Order. 


The  Progress  of  Associatioa  and  Co-operation. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  inquiring  into  the  progress  of  associa- 
tion among  farmers  and  its  results,  and  finds  a  very  general  desire  to  associate  for 
mutual  protection  and  advantage,  but  a  great  diversity  in  the  degree  of  effort  made 
in  that  direction  aud  in  the  measure  of  success  attained.  These  efforts,  made 
by  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  by  agricultural  societies  and  local  clubs,  have  been 
most  general  Northwest,  frequent  in  the  South,  and  less  so  in  the  Middle  and 
Eastern  States. 

The  purchase  of  commercial  fertilizers  by  the  quantity  has  saved  much  to  South- 
ern planters,  and  much  more  would  have  been  saved  if  ready  money  had  been  more 
generally  in  possession.  In  Culpepper,  Virginia,  an  enterprising  farmer  saved  to 
his  neighbors  eight  hundred  dollars  on  one  hundred  tons  commercial  fertilizers, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  on  one  hundred  tons  of  plaster,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  on  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  clover  seed.  In  Wake  County, 
two  thousand  dollars  were  saved  in  the  purchase  of  a  quantity  of  a  certain  fertilizer, 
made  from  the  formula  of  one  of  the  Grange^?,  costing  thirty  dollars  per  ton. 

The  Piedmont  Milk  and  Produce  Association  has  saved  a  respectable  sum  jn  the 
marketing  of  their  produce. 

In  portions  of  the  cotton  States  there  has  been  quite  a  saving  in  the  purchase  of 
supplies  :  for  instance,  in  Claiborne,  Mississippi,  flour  was  obtained  in  Saint  Louis 
for  eight  dollars  which  had  brought  fourteen  dollars,  and  meal  cost  four  dollars 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  barrel  instead  of  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and  corn 
eighty  five  cents  instead  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  The  County  of  Lauderdale, 
Mississippi,  claims  a  saving  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  by  co-operation.  Other 
Counties  in  the  South  aud  West  report  forty  thousand  dollars  or  less;  aud  the 
larger  number  refer  to  an  indefinite,  though  considerable  saving. 

There  are  others  that  report  no  saving  whatever,  in  attempts  at  co-operation.  In 
some  ca.ses  it  is  asserted  that  losses  have  occurred  from  attempts  of  farmers  to  do 
business  in  the  sale  of  their  surplus  and  purchase  of  their  supplies.  From  the 
unbu.siness  like  way  in  which  some  of  these  attempts  have  been  conducted,  the 
wonder  is  that  the  losses  have  not  been  heavier  aud  more  frequent. 
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NAME  OF   GKANGE. 


COUNTY. 


MASTER. 


SECRETARY. 


POST  OFFICE. 
OF  MASTER. 


333  Eiitaw 

334  Mt.  Tabor 

335  Holly   Springs.. 
330  Jovce's  Branch 

337  Swift  Creek 

338  Florence , 

339  Hon  ea  Path 

Roadville 


Charleston  . 

Pickens 

Pickens 

Barnwell... 

Darlington. 

Darlington. 

Anderson... 

Charleston. 


Jas.  Gaillard- 
J.  A.  Gains.... 
A.   Ramsay.... 


P.  E.  Campbell... 
VV.  A.  Brunaon... 
G.  M.  Mattison... 
Dr.  J.  B.  Wiggins 


J.  S.  Porcher 

J.  A.  Liddel 

W.  B   Lawrence. 
E.  L.  Patterson.. 


A.  E.  McCov. 


Bonneaii's  Depot. 
Central. 
Central. 
Barnwell  C  H. 
Darlington  C  H. 
Florence. 
Honea  Patli. 
Roadville. 
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Roadville  Grange,  Charleston  County. — On  the  first  day  of  June,  1875, 
we  bad  the  pleasure  of  organizing  a  Grange  near  Roadville  Postoffice,  in  Charles- 
ton County.  The  charter  members  are  worthy  men  and  women — hard  working 
farming  people — and  if  we  judge  them  right,  they  will  work  the  Grange  as  they  do 
their  fields — thoroughly  and  in  season.  They  are  not  accustomed  to  allow  the 
grass  to  grow  under  their  feet,  especially  where  cotton  and  corn  have  rightful 

possession.     The  officers  of  Roadville  Grange,  No. ,  are  as  follows  :     Dr.  Jas. 

B.  Wiggins,  M. :  J.  V.  Brelaud,  O. ;  J.  E.  Wiggins,  L. ;  P.  C  Way,  S. ;  J.  M.  S. 
Breland,  A.  S. ;  J.  B.  Singletary,  Chaplain ;  A.  E  McCoy,  Secretary ;  J.  W. 
Hutto,  Treasurer ;  L.  W.  Evans,  G  K. ;  Mrs.  M.  C.  Wiggins,  C* ;  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Hutto,  F*;  Mrs.  M.  M.  Singletary,  P*  ;  Mrs.  J.  E.  Williams,  L.  A.  S. 

Encouraging  the  Boys. — A  brother  in  Mississippi  offers  a  special  premium 
of  twenty  dollars  to  the  boys  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  from  the  age  of  twelve 
to  sixteen  years,  for  the  best  acre  of  corn,  and  ten  dollars  for  the  second 
best  acre.  All  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  competitors — preparing  the  land,  culti- 
vating and  gathering,  and  the  yield  to  be  certified  to  by  two  or  more  disinterested 
persons,  and  an  affidavit  as  to  yield  to  accompany  statement.  A  bushel  of  the 
corn  to  be  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair.     Here  is  an  exmple  worthy  to  be  followed. 

No  Grange  Aristocracy, — The  Kansas  State  Grange  has  passed  a  resolution 
asking  the  National  Grange  "  to  so  change  its  constitution  that  any  fourth  degree 
member  in  good  standing  may  be  eligible  to  any  position  in  either  National,  State, 
County  or  Subordinate  Granges."  County  or  Pomona  Granges,  as  now  provided 
for,  are  opposed  by  many  as  not  sufficiently  democratic  and  representative. 

The  Way  to  Do  It, — The  State  Grange  of  Mississippi  is  a  living,  working, 
energetic  body,  and  not  a  mere  annually  galvanized  corpse,  as  some  other  State 
Granges  seem  to  be,  and  it  takes  hold  of  the  immigration  problem  in  a  practical, 
common-sense  way,  by  issuing  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  North  and  West 
inviting  them  to  settle  in  that  State,  and  promising  a  warm  welcome.  The  address 
states  that  good  farm  lands  can  he  bought  from  two  to  ten  dollars  per  acre,  and 
that  lands  which  fifteen  years  ago  sold  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  dollars  per 
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acre,  can  now  be  bought  for  from  five  to  twenty-five  dollars.  This  is  another 
lesson  for  us  in  South  Carolina.  Have  we,  as  Patrons,  nothing  to  say  to  our 
brothers  of  the  North  and  West,  in  the  way  of  invitation  and  concerning  the  great 
advantages  of  our  State,  as  a  place  to  settle  in  ? 


M.ISCELLANEOUS     CORRESPONDENCE    AND    jSioTICES. 

Proceedings  of  the  Georgia  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  Rev.  C.  W.  Howard  has  well  written 
(pp.  449-453) :  I  would  respectfully,  yet  urgently,  inquire  of  the  States  that 
accepted  the  United  States  grant,  for  the  aid  of  mechanics  and  agriculture,  if  they 
have  any  right  to  divert  said  appropriation  from  the  legitimate  use  designed  by  the 
General  Government?  I  have  not  the  act  at  hand,  but,  memory  not  at  fault,  it 
was  intended  to  do  the  very  thing  that  Dr.  Pendleton  says  it-  was  not  intended  (by 
his  trustees)  to  do — to  give  a  liberal  and  practical  education  to  our  youth. 

I  contend  that  at  such  a  school,  when  proper  appliances  are  provided  by  the 
State,  is  the  only  place  where  our  youth  can  be  thus  taught.  They  cannot  he  taught 
at  hovte,  because  no  man  can  afford  to  buy  and  use  the  varied  implements,  tools, 
machinery,  trees,  plants,  seeds,  &c.,  &c.,  which  should  be  owned  at  all  "  depart- 
ment" farms,  and  where  a  varied  husbandry  should  be  always  in  progress.  Besides, 
if  I  can  comprehend  the  scheme  in  its  great  depth  and  breadth,  it  was  intended  to 
qualify  men  to  do,  to  direct,  to  teach.  Who  would  put  himself  in  charge  of  the 
best  instructed  man  on  earth  to  take  a  tumor  from  over  the  jugular?  Would  he 
not  travel  to  one  who  was  skillful  by  practice  ? 

I  have  directed  forty  five  hoe  hands,  and  held  their  confidence,  because  I  could 
do  as  well  as  I  could  direct.  A  parent  may  be  as  skillful  as  any  man  in  the  use 
of  the  plough,  in  all  its  uses  ;  the  hoe  likewise,  the  spade,  the  axe,  maul  and  wedge, 
the  reaper,  mower,  tedder,  hay  rake,  the  steam  engine,  budding  and  pruning  knife> 
preparing  hot  beds,  manures,  ditching,  fruits,  &c.,  &c.,  yet  seldom  doing  the 
half  of  the  variety  in  any  series  of  years,  and  then  not  "  apt  to  teach,"  being  not 
willing  to  attempt  it.  No,  sir;  it  can't  be  learnt  as  it  should  be  taught,  in  any 
private  family  in  America. 

I  would  not  offend  by  my  plain  speech.  Dr.  Pendleton's  experiments,  his 
article  as  a  unit,  the  man  himself,  deserve  all  our  commendation ;  but  as  a  parent, 
I  must  say,  I  would  prefer  ray  sons  should  see  the  various  practical  details  of  a  farm, 
thoroughly  equipped,  with  the  instructions  of  a  man  competent  to  use  and  direct 
preparation,  planting,  culture,  gathering;  the  various  stock,  from  rearing  horses  to 
poultry  ;  orchard  in  detail,  from  the  growing  of  the  trees  ;  the  garden,  &c  ,  if  even 
not  able  to  spell  chemistry  without  a  k  (kemistry.)  I  may  be  an  old  "  fogy  ;  " 
but  remember  the  mass  of  the  taxpayers  and  fathers  are  like  myself— for  the  prac- 
tical. We  would  have  our  sons  and  daughters  to  have  a  "  liberal,"  but  not  to  the 
"  neglect  of  a  practical  education,"  contemplated  by  such  a  magnificent  grant  to 
even  the  working  people. 
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Chemistry  is  not  to  be  ignored,  yet  until  it  is  more  of  an  exact  knowledge,  I  do 
not  think  any  man  should  advocate  so  great  attention.  Latin  and  Greek  are  useful 
in  their  place,  but  when  English,  becoming  daily  more  extensive,  is  to  be  ignored, 
I  say  let  languages,  like  "  physic,"  "  go  to  the  dogs."  A  professor  of  "  practical " 
agriculture  seems  to  me  out  of  his  place  when  asked  how  to  prepare  land  for  corn, 
to  say  plough  the  land,  and  jump  to  phosphoric  acid,  superphosphate,  and  the 
great  gain,  &c.,  &c.,  simply  telling  the  inquirer,  preparation  is  not  the  thing,  but 
chemistry  is  "  infallible."  Somehow,  I  can  but  couple  faith  and  works,  a  little 
mixture,  as  I  do  on  the  farm  with  crops  ;  the  man  who  is  ever  on  cotton,  in  my 
experience,  leads  them.  I  put  in  ray  plea,  as  a  citizen  of  the  South,  that  we  incul- 
cate, by  precept  and  example,  more  respect  for  the  practical  of  life,  and  let  silk 
stockings  and  ruffle  shirts  fall  in,  after  the  want  of  respect  for  the  practical  has 
become  obsolete.  JUNIUS. 


Horse  Colic — A  Novel  Case. 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian: — About  the  first  of  April,  1875,  in  that 
part  of  Edgefield  Village  known  as  Buncombe,  a  farmer  and  several  friends  were 
seen  wending  their  way  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  with  a  load  of  cotton  drawn  by  three 
horses. 

A  sudden  halt  and  hasty  drop  down  of  one  of  the  horses  revealed  to  the 
astonished  farmer  the  fact  that  he  was  in  possession  of  a  first  class  case  of  colic. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  so  severe  a  case  left  little  time  for  consultation,  but  a 
few  words  between  the  men  resulted  in  the  post-haste  mission  of  one  of  the  party 
to  the  nearest  house,  who,  in  his  anxiety,  hallooed  so  vigorously  as  to  bring  the 
occupant  to  the  front  door  in  a  trice.  The  stranger  made  known  in  the  fewest 
words  that  his  object  was  to  get  a  few  China  roots  for  a  sick  horse.  A  tree  was 
pointed  out  and  a  hoe  furnished.  A  few  lusty  chops  secured  the  needed  panacea. 
A  hasty  departure,  in  a  half  trot  gait,  soon  brought  him  to  the  sick  horse,  still 
lying  down. 

After  a  stir  and  bustle  among  tlie  farmers  around  the  horse,  the  writer  was  con- 
vinced that  the  remedy  had  been  administered,  but  how  he  did  not  know,  as  perfect 
quietude  seemed  to  be  restored.  Now,  the  party  still  standing  close  around  the 
sick  horse,  chatted  and  discussed  the  various  remedies  for  horse  colic,  all,  no 
doubt,  laid  aside  for  China  root.  In  this  position  men  and  horses  remained  for 
several  minutes. 

As  quick  as  lightning,  a  perfect  hubbub  seemed  to  possess  the  whole  party, 
men  giving  back  rapidly,  and  a  horse  high  in  air,  scuffling  and  kicking  in  every 
direction. 

In  his  spasmodic  and  fantastic  gyrations,  the  horse's  hind  feet  came  in  contact 
with  the  stomach  of  the  portliest  man  in  the  group,  who  instinctively  clapped  both 
hands  to  the  wounded  part  and  went  reeling  and  stumbling  backward,  and  finally 
came  to  a  halt,  in  a  horizontal  position,  fifteen  paces  from  the  horse.     The  horse 

struck  a  bee  line  for  he  knew  not  whither,  and  made  better  time  than  on 

any  other  occasion  of  his  life,  and  consequently  was  soon  out  of  sight. 
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The  party  having  quickly  assured  themselves  that  their  companion  was  not 
seriously  hurt,  held  a  hasty  and  confused  confab  concerning  the  recovery  of  the 
departed  horse,  and  then  as  quickly  unfastened  one  of  the  other  horses  from  the 
wagon,  mounted  a  rider  on  him,  and  sent  him  at  top  of  speed  in  quest  of  the  lost 
horse.  As  he  passed  the  writer,  with  spurs  lustily  applied,  and  an  extra  bridle 
used  right  and  left,  with  telling  force,  a  live  picture  was  exhibited  of  one  Gilpin  of 
old.     At  this  speed  he  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

The  party  at  the  wagon,  having  recovered  from  their  unexpected  scare,  amused 
themselves  with  summing  up  their  several  dangers  and  lucky  escapes,  also  in 
pacing  the  distance  with  slow  and  measured  steps,  from  where  the  horse  lay  to 
where  the  man  stopped  rolling,  and  when  ascertained  would  scream  out  just  fifteen, 
and  then  all  would  whoop  and  laugh  immoderately,  which  was  not  at  all  relished  by 
the  wounded  man,  who  stood  off  with  both  hands  in  pockets  and  nothing  to  say. 

Presently  a  clatter  of  hoofs  was  heard  in  the  distance  of  the  lost  horse,  which 
came  nearer  and  nearer,  showing  that  the  hasty  approach  of  a  horse  was  imminent. 
Sure  enough,  around  the  corner  of  the  fence  came  the  farmer,  at  the  same  speed  in 
which  he  left,  but  this  time  on  the  sick  horse,  (the  other  following,)  which,  as  he 
passed  the  writer,  was  prancing  and  tossing  his  head  from  side  to  side  in  regular 
horse  jair  style,  as  though  he  had  never  had  a  colic  pain  in  his  life.  Verily  a  colt 
just  turned  from  pasture  to  meet  its  long  absent  dam,  could  not  have  put  on  more 
airs. 

Returned  to  the  party,  a  few  laughs  and  several  nods  and  gestures  towards  the 
unfoHunate  man  being  passed  and  hugely  enjoyed,  the  horses  were  quickly  hitched 
up  again.  A  jerk  at  the  lead  horse,  and  a  kick  or  two  at  the  saddle  horse,  and  the 
Avhole  party  were  again  on  the  road  to  market,  more  than  ever  convinced  that  for  the 
speedy  cure  of  horse  colic,  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  like  China  root. 

EYE  WITNESS. 


Cotton  Production  Then  and  Now. 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  In  your  May  number  I  noticed  an  article 
signed  T.  P.  L ,  in  which,  he  asserted  that  the  products  of  industry  in  the  South 
equal  those  before  the  war,  at  least  our  great  staple,  cotton.  This,  to  him,  "  is  a 
standing  marvel."  He  then  attempts  to  solve  the  problem.  I  do  not  wonder  at 
his  failure  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  an  effect,  when  the  supposed  effect  has  no 
existence.  The  premises  being  fallacious,  all  inferences  derived  therefrom  are 
equally  unreliable. 

We  admit  that  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  produced  has  nearly  reached  the 
number  produced  before  the  war,  yet  the  cotton  area  has  been  increased  by  new 
fields  opened  in  Texas,  and  its  cultivation  north  of  its  former  boundary.  The 
number  of  bales  now  produced  should  be  double  what  was  produced  in  1860,  to 
equal  the  result  of  productive  industry  before  the  war. 

But  the  gravest  error  committed  by  your  correspondent,  is  in  ignoring  the  fact, 
that  before  the  war,  cotton  was  very  nearly  a  surplus  crop,  representing  the  profits 
on  laud  and  labor.     Now  the  crop  is  produced  to  pay  for  the  corn  and  bacon 
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consumed  in  its  production,  and  nothing  is  left  as  profit  on  laud  or  labor.  Before 
the  war,  tlie  bacon  and  corn  consumed  iu  the  production  of  cotton  was  made  by 
the  labor  that  produced  the  cotton.  The  idea  that  a  cotton  crop  produced  by  free 
labor  in  1874,  equal  to  one  produced  by  slave  labor  in  1860,  evidences  the  pros- 
perity of  the  South,  under  the  free  labor  system,  is  fallacious,  and  is  often  used  at 
the  North  by  the  Radical  press  to  prove  the  prosperity  of  the  South,  under  this 
reconstruction  policy. 

The  truth  is,  that  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  South,  there  is  a  daily 
battle  for  existence.  The  greater  part  of  the  capital  employed  in  making  cotton 
is  furnished  by  those  not  engaged  in  its  production.  The  producers  of  cotton  are 
poorer  today  than  they  were  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  will  continue  so  until 
the  control  of  the  government  is  restored  to  those  having  au  interest  in  its  honest 
administration.  The  lien  law  should  be  repealed.  The  exemption  law  should  be 
amended,  so  as  to  make  all  property  liable  for  provisions  and  articles  necessary 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Judicious  laws  should  be  enacted  to  protect 
property,  and  their  speedy  and  certain  enforcement  secured  ;  and  then  bacon  and 
grain  could  be  made  to  feed  the  laborers  and  animals  while  engaged  in  the 
production  of  cotton.  Make  cotton  a  surplus  crop,  then  you  will  have  a  net 
income  to  invest  in  machinery  to  manufacture  it. 

Bussell  Place  P.  0.,  Kershaw  Co.,  S.  C  JAMES  R.  MAGILL. 
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Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  I  observe  in  my  apple  orchard  several 
trees  whose  leaves  are  covered  with  yellow  spots,  (samples  enclosed,)  and  if  it  be  a 
disease,  please  give  me  the  diagnosis  and  treatment.  The  growth  of  the  trees  is 
very  much  retarded,  and  the  apples  fall  off  when  about  half  grown  ;  strange  to 
»ay,  all  of  my  Shockley's  (standard  and  dwarf)  are  attacked,  and  but  few  of  the 
other  varieties. 

While  on  the  subject,  let  me  advise  all  persoas  in  the  South  who  design  having 
a  fruit  orchard  not  to  patronize  •'  pedlers,"  bat  to  send  their  orders  to  P.  J.  Berck- 
mans,  of  Augusta,  Ga..  and  they  will  never  regret  it. 

Were  you  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  supply  of"  Sand  hill "  oats  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture?  I  received  one  peck,  and  planted  them  on  one-eighth  of  an 
acre  the  middle  of  last  December.  They  matured  ten  weeks  before  the  "  Red  Rust 
Proof,"  and  the  one-eighth  yielded  me  six  bushels,  at  the  rate,  or  nearly  fifty 
bushels  per  acre.  This  sort  of  farming  on  a  large  scale  will  pay  much  better  than 
cotton  at  fifteen  cents,  and  I  really  believe  if  I  were  to  plant  cotton  now  on  the 
same  spot,  I  could  make  at  least  three-fourths  of  a  crop.  Our  model  planter,  Gen. 
Hagood,  is  experimenting  with  Bermuda  Grass  on  the  Ravenel  plan — and  if  his 
expectations  are  realized,  it  will  no  longer  be  detested  as  one  of  our  most  uncon- 
querable enemies,  but  hailed  as  a  great  blessing  to  the  South.  I  hope  that  the 
General  will,  for  the  benefit  of  your  subscribers,  give  a  detailed  account  of  his 
experiment.  J.  ALLEN  DUNCAN. 

Barnwell,  S.  C. 
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Seuppernong  Wine — G.  W.  T.,  Graham's,  S.  C  We  could  give  you  several 
recipes  for  making  Scuppernoug  wine,  but  we  could  not  vouch  for  any  of  them  as 
being  the  best  or  "  most  practicable."  Without  a  cellar,  by  means  of  which  to 
secure  at  all  times  the  right  temperature,  uniform  success  can  hardly  be  counted 
upon,  whatever  recipe  may  be  used,  as  the  wine  is  liable  to  run  into  the  acetous 
fermentation  and  become  more  or  less  vinegary.  The  following  is  a  good,  simple, 
recipe  which  has  already  been  published  in  the  Rural  Carolinian  : 

Recipe- — Gather  the  grapes  when  fully  ripe  and  crush  them  in  a  tub  or  trough 
with  a  common  maul,  after  which  press  the  juice  out  as  close  as  possible — i.  e.,  as 
long  as  it  will  run  ;  put  two  pounds  of  the  best  white  sugar  to  each  gallon  of 
juice;  fill  a  cask  brimming  full  and  leave  the  bung  open.  When  fermentation 
ceases,  stop  bung  in  barrel  tight ;  it  will  take  about  twenty  days  to  ferment.  Bore 
a  spigot  hole  in  barrel  with  gimlet,  and  put  spigot  in  it,  and  try  it  frequently  by 
taking  spigot  out  to  see  if  fermentation  is  entirely  over. 

In  February  or  March  rack  off  into  clean  casks,  letting  the  bung  remain  loose 
for  two  weeks,  so  that  the  gas  from  the  slight  second  fermentation  may  pass  off; 
then  bung  tight  and  keep  till  fall,  when  it  will  be  fit  to  drink.  If  fuller  directions 
are  wanted,  see  Mr.  Van  Buren's  pam.phlet  on  the  "  Scuppernong  Grape,  &c." 
Price  twenty-five  cents  ;  address  the  author,  Clarkesville,  Ga. 

Oymlin  or — What  f — J.  C.  P.,  New  Orleans,  says:  "There  was  a  discussion 
amongst  some  friends,  at  the  dinner  table,  as  to  the  etymology  and  orthography  of 
the  word — which  is  it?  Cymlin,  Gimlyn,  Simlin,  or  what? — either  all  or  neither. 
Squash  is  vulgar  and  so  exploded.  Can  you  illuminate  the  benighted  ?"  We  are 
sorry  not  to  be  able  to  help  our  correspondent  out  of  his  difficulty,  but  perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  can  do  so.  We  hear  the  word  pronounced  Cymling,  and  find 
it  so  spelled  in  "  Appletoas'  Cyclopedia,"  and  have  supposed  it  to  be  of  African  or 
West  Indian  origin,  though  how  derived,  we  have  no  idea. 

Bermuda  Grass  and  Rice  field  Joint  Grass. — W.  C.  J.,  South  Island.  The 
grasses,  specimens  of  which  you  send,  are  both  popularly  called  joint-grass.  No-  1, 
(from  the  rice  field)  is  Paspxlum  distichum  an  old  pest  of  the  rice  plantations,  of 
which  we  can  find  nothing  good  to  say.  No.  2,  is  Bermuda  grass,  (Cynodon 
dactylon,)  a  pest  where  it  is  not  wanted,  but  a  most  valuable  graas  for  pasturage 
and  hay.  Of  the  Bermuda  grass,  there  are  generally  believed  to  be  at  least  two 
di.stinct  varieties,  or  possibly  there  are  two  species  of  Cynodon.  No  one,  to  our 
knowledge,  however,  has  shown  this  to  be  the  case. 

Everlasting,  or  Cud-  Weed. — R  B.  H.,  Tallahiissee,  Fla.  The  plant  received  from 
you,  and  which  seems  to  be  a  new-comer  in  your  neighborhood,  has  been  submitted 
to  our  botanist.  Mr.  H.  W.  Ravenel,  who  pronounces  it  a  Gnaphaliwn,  (Ever- 
lasting, hnmortelle,  Cud-weed.)  but  of  the  species  he  is  uncertain.  As  it  is  closely 
related  to  the  common  Everlasting,  {G.  Folyccjjhalum,')  and  other  worthless  weeds, 
the  presumption  is  against  it  as  a  forage  plant,  but  a  committee  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep,  might  set  this  presumption  at  naught. 
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THE  BLUE  AND  THE  GRAY. 

The  following  lines,  so  full  of  rhytiimic 
melody  and  sweet  pathos,  appeared  originally, 
we  believe,  in  the  Atlantic  3Ionthly,  several 
years  ago,  and  were  soon  after  copied  into 
the  KuRAL  Carolinian.  We  are  requested 
to  reprint  them,  and  we  do  so  with  pleasure, 
dedicating  them  anew  to  the  Spirit  of  Peace 
and  the  Unity  of  the  Republic 

No  more  shall  the  war-cry  sever, 
Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red  ; 

They  banish  our  anger  forever 

When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dead. 

The  Bloody  Chasm  needs  no  longer  to  be 
bridged  over.  It  has  been  filled  up,  and 
flowers  grow  where  it  formerly  yawned. 

By  the  flow  of  the  inland  river, 

Whence  the  fleets  of  iron  have  fled, 
Where  the  blades  of  the  grave-grass  quiver, 
Asleep  are  the  ranks  of  tlie  dead — 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  Judgment  Day  ; 
Under  the  one,  the  Blue- 
Under  the  other,  the  Gray. 

These  in  the  robings  of  glory, 

Those  in  the  gloom  of  defeat — 
All,  with  the  battle-blood  gory, 
In  the  dusk  of  eternity  meet ! 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  Judgment  day  ; 
Under  the  laurel,  the  Blue — 
Under  the  willow,  the  Gray. 

From  the  silence  of  sorrowful  hours 

TJie  desolate  mourners  go, 
Lovingly  laden  with  flowers, 

Alike  for  the  friend  and  the  foe — 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  Judgment  Day  ; 
Under  the  roses,  the  Blue, 
Under  the  lilies,  the  Gray. 

^k),  with  an  equal  splendor, 

The  morning  sun  rays  fall, 
With  a  touch  impartially  tender, 
On  the  blossoms  blooming  for  all — 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  Judgment  Day  ; 
Broidered  with  goM,  the  Blue — 
Mellowed  with  gold,  the  Gray. 


So  when  the  Summer  calleth. 
On  forest  and  field  of  grain 
Witli  an  equal  murmur  falleth 
The  cooling  drip  of  tlie  rain  ! 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  Judgment  Day  ; 
Wet  with  rain,  the  Blue — 
Wet  with  rain,  the  Gray. 

Sadly,  but  not  with  upbraiding, 
The  generous  deed  was  done: 
In  the  storm  of  years  now  fading 
No  braver  battle  was  won  ! 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  Judgment  Day  ; 
Under  the  blossoms,  the  Blue — 
Under  the  garlands,  the  Gray. 

No  more  shall  the  war-cry  sever, 

Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red  ; 
They  banish  our  anger  forever 

When  they  laurelthe  graves  of  our  dead- 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  .Judgment  Day  ; 
Love  and  tears  for  the  Blue — 
Tears  and  love  for  the  Gray. 


DECORATION  DAY. 

"  And  so  you  are  entirely  satisfied  with 
your  governess,"  said  a  visitor  to  Mrs.  Colton, 
as  they  sat  on  the  piazza  of  that  lady's  pretty 
country  house,  watching  the  bright  groups  of 
children  playing  croquet  on  the  velvet  lawn 
in  front  of  them,  and  watching  also  the  sin- 
gularly graceful  movements  of  a  young  lady 
to  whom  the  enger  children  were  teaching 
the  mysteries  of  that  intricate  game. 

''Oh, yes.  More  than  satisfied — delighted. 
I  cannot  imagine  how  I  existed  before  she 
came,  she  is  so  capable,  takes  such  care  of 
the  children,  is  so  accomplished." 

"  And  so  very  distinguished  looking." 

"Yes;  that  is  one  of  her  few  drawbacks. 
Every  one  takes  her  for  the  lady  of  the  house, 
and  were  she  not  so  modest  and  retiring,  poor 
little  I  would  fare  badly. 

"  She  is  a  Southerner,  is  she  not?" 

"Oh,  yes,  that  is  another  drawback.  They 
say  she  is  a  raving  rebel,  but  the  subject  is 
never  discussed.  Her  story  is  an  odd  one, 
and  shows  what  sentimental  creatures  those 
Southerners  are-  A  brother  whom  she  adored 
was  taken  prisoner  by  our  troops  in  the  war, 
and  was  sick  while  on  his  way  to  some  prison 
at  the  North,  find  was  left  'here,  where  he 
died,  and  was  buried  in  our  cemetery." 

"A  rebel  in  our  cemetery — why  you  don't 
say  so  !"  exclaimed  the  vLsitor. 

"Poor    fellow!    he's  quiet    enough    now. 
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But  Miss  Brereton  never  knew  his  fate,  and 
has  spent  years  looking  for  him,  and  at  last 
traced  him  here,  obtained  a  situation  as  gov- 
erness in  my  family,  and  remains  here  to 
raise  funds  for  a  monun)ent  for  him,  or  to 
*  take  him  back  to  the  Sunny  South,  I  don't 
know  which;  some  nonsense,"  said  practical 
Mrs  Col  ton. 

"  How  romantic,  poor  thing  !  And  how 
does  Capt.  El  wood  get  along  with  her  ?"  as 
the  croquet  players  were  joined  by  a  gentle- 
man whose  arrival  was  hailed  by  a  shout  of 
delight  from  the  children. 

"  Oh,  you've  hit  on  another  of  my  governess- 
grievances.  She  treats  him  shamefully,  I 
think,  though  she  is  always  so  stately  I 
cannot  say  a  word ;  but  she  never  speaks  at 
table  when  he  is  there  ;  goes  out  the  room 
when  he  enters  it ;  avoids  or  rather  ignores 
him  all  the  time,  and  it  is  really  hard  to  have 
one's  only  brother,  just  home  on  leave  from 
the  army,  snubbed  so  unmercifully.  I  ought 
to  interfere,  but  Ernest  is  so  amiable,  he 
really  almost  seems  to  like  it." 

"Perhaps  he  does." 

"  Oh,  no  !  p]rnest  would  never  think  twice 
of  a  poor  governess,  while  there  are  so  many 
charming  heiresses.  How  is  Miss  Stella,  by 
the  way  '!' ' 

"  See  !  that  does  not  look  like  indifference," 
said  the  visitor  maliciously,  as  Captain  El- 
wood  picked  a  rosebud  and  offered  it  to  the 
governess,  who  took  it,  bowed,  and,  turning 
to  one  of  the  little  girls,  fastened  it  in  her 
sailor  hat,  and  walked  slowly  away.  Captain 
Elwood  looked  after  her,  then  seized  a  mallet 
and  sent  a  ball  fl3'ing  into  the  next  field. 

"There — is  tliat  devotion?"  said  Mrs. 
Colton  triumphantly. 

"Not  on  one  side,  surely." 

For  once  Mrs.  Colton  was  wrong.  Sagacious 
matrons  do  not  always  know  what  wild  ideas 
enter  the  brains  of  sons  and  brothers,  and 
Ernest  Elwood  did  tiiink  more  than  was  good 
for  him  of  the  fair,  haughty  governess.  Her 
very  rudeness  piqued  him  into  thinking  of 
her;  he  was  constantly  wondering  what  her 
next  reception  of  him  would  be ;  could  he  not 
rouse  a  smile  on  those  perfect  lips,  or  win  one 
glance,  one  kind  glance,  from  those  eyes 
whose  very  color  was  a  mystery,  like  every- 
thing else  about  this  bewildering  stranger  ? 
He  tried  every  expedient  to  bring  about  some 
sort  of  an  understanding  ;  one  day  was  de- 
votedly polite,  the  next  freezingly  civil ;  dis- 
cussed every  possible  subject  in  her  hearing, 
even  to  fighting  his  battles  over  again,  in 
hope  something  would  rouse  her.  In  vain. 
"  I  don't  believe  she  even  knows  I  am  in  ex- 
Lstenco,"  he  exclaimed  in  disgust. 

"Miss  Brereton,  do  you  pl^y  chess — shall 
we  have  a  game  ?" 

"  Excuse  me,  I  am  quite  out  of  practice." 

"But  so  am  I,  and  you  icnow  we  are  natu- 
ral adversaries,  and  we  will  Itoth  enjoy  it." 


Miss  Brereton  colored. 

"  Do,  Miss  Brereton,"  said  Mrs.  Colton. 
The  governess,  who  always  acceded  to  the 
wishes  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  sat  down  to 
the  table  with  the  expression  of  Joan  of  Arc 
going  to  the  stake.  "I'll  beat  her,"  mut- 
tered Ernest;  "  I'll  make  her  angry."  But 
she  beat  hira  in  ten  minutes,  and  he  was 
angry;  while  as  for  her  the  Automaton  Chess- 
player would  have  been  a  livelier  companion. 
But  then  the  Automaton  Chessplayer  had  not 
exquisite  little  white  hands  and  long  dark 
lashes  sweeping  a  shell-tinted  cheek  ;  so  Er- 
nest was  content.  The  game  thus  so  igno- 
rainiously  over,  she  rose  and  left  the  room. 
Ernest  solaced  himself  with  a  cigar  upon  the 
piazza,  and  soon  heard  from  the  room  he  had 
left  soft  ri[)ples  of  silvery  laughter. 

"What's  the  fun,  Lily?"  he  asked  his  lit- 
tle niece,  who  came  running  out. 

"Oh !  Miss  Brereton  is  teaching  Mr. 
Lewis — the  minister,  you  know — chess,  and 
she  is  so  funny  about  it.  Didn't  you  see  him 
come  in?" 

This  was  but  one  of  many  similar  scenes. 
Ernest  became  more  and  more  excited,  in- 
terested, till  at  last  all  his  thoughts  and  hopes 
were  bent  upon  winning  the  favor  of  that 
wayward  girl.  "  And  yet,"  he  soliloquized 
one  day  as  he  tramped  down  the  narrow  path 
leading  to  a  deep,  romantic  glen,  the  favorite 
resort  of  the  children  and  their  governess, 
"though  she  is  so  confoundodly  haughty  and 
distant  to  me,  she  is  kindness  itself  to  every 
one  else.  Mary  thinks  her  perfect  in  temper 
and  disposition  ;  the  children  adore  her  ;  old 
John  would  run  to  the  world's  end  for  her, 
and  that  High  Church  parson  she's  so  fond 
of  compares  her  to  every  medieval  saint 
in  the  calendar.  If  she  only  knew  that  scar 
on  his  forehead  was  made  by  one  of  her  se- 
cesh  bullets  she  would  not  smile  on  him  so 
sweetly — and  just  because  I  wear  a  blue  coat 
and  brass  buttons.  Well.  I've  been  adored 
enough  because  of  those  same  buttons,  so  I 
must  bear  the  reverse.  Ah !  there  she  is.  I 
wonder  if  she  knows  how  picturesque  she 
looks  seated  down  there,  with  those  dark 
pines  for  a  background  and  the  blue  water  at 
her  feet?'' 

He  clambered  down  the  rock  and  was  soon 
at  her  side. 

"  You  have  chosen  ray  favorite  seat,  Miss 
Brereton.     The  view  from  here  is  perfect." 

''  If  it  is  your  seat,  Captain  Elwood,  pray 
do  not  let  me  deprive  you  of  it."  and  Miss 
Brereton  arose  and  swept  up  tlie  rocks  as  if 
they  had  been  tlie  smooth  floor  of  a  drawing- 
room,  leaving  Ernest  slightly  disconcerted  ftJ^ 
a  second — only  a  second.  He  sprang  after 
her. 

"Miss  Brereton,  does  this  mean  that  you 
refuse  my  society?" 

"lieally,  Captain  Elwood  must  put  his 
own  construction  upon  it.     I  do  not  wish  to 
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be  rude,"  she  Raid,  giving  liim  a  sudden 
glance  as  he  stood,  frank  and  handsome,  right 
in  her  path ;  "  but  our  ways  in  life  lie  far  apart ; 
let  us  each  keep  our  own  ;  there  are  many 
others." 

'•  There  is  only  one  woman  in  the  world  to 
me,"  cried  Ernest,  hastily. 

"Ah!  I've  heard  that  before!"  answered 
Miss  Brereton,  coldly. 

"  Yes;  when  you  fired  the  Southern  heart — 
isn't  that  the  phrase?"  retorted  Ernest,  re- 
morsely  slashing  down  with  his  cane  a  whole 
bed  of  violets. 

Miss  Brereton  turned  on  him  with  flashing 
eyes;  then  biting  her  lips,  she  said  gently  : 
"  "  You  see,  Captain  Elwood,  we  cannot  be 
friends,  we  must  not  be  enemies?  May  I 
pass?  I  am  a  poor,  lonely  girl,  whose  only 
thought  in  life  is  to  watch  by  the  graves  of 
her  dead  and  pray  for  her  stricken  country." 
Ernest  stepped  out  of  the  way  without  a 
word  ;  bafHed  again,  and  yet  her  eyes  belied 
her  words  in  that  brief  glance  she  had  vouch- 
safed him,  and  he  had  suddenly  discovered 
the  color  of  Miss  Brereton 's  eyts. 

And  now  the  soft  spring  breezes  awoke  the  ) 
flowers,  and  whispered  of  Decoration  Day — 
that  strange,  sweet,  new  festival  of  ours,  when 
we  pause  awhile  from  the  din  and  turmoil  of 
daily  prosaic  life  to  stand  beside  the  graves  of 
those  who,  in  life's  young  spring  time,  laid 
down  their  lives  gladly  that  their  country 
might  live;  ard  so  we  bring  spring's  fairest, 
earliest  blossoms,  and,  scattering  them  upon 
their  green  graves,  learn  a  new  lesson  of  use- 
fulness and  of  love  for  a  country  for  which 
such  a  sacrifice  was  not  too  costly. 

Mrs.  Colton's  children  were  the  bu.siest  and 
happiest,  preparing  for  this  eventful  day. 
Was  not  Uncle  Ernest  to  deliver  the  oration, 
and  were  not  the  great  wagons  coming  very 
early  to  receive  their  flowers,  and  had  they 
not  "been  to  the  glen  almost  before  the  sun 
rose  for  ferns  and  violets  and  wild  laurel, 
"  and  we  almost  got  some  dogwood,  papa, 
only  it  was  just  too  high  for  Robbie  to  reach." 
So  they  chattered  on.  hands  and  aprons  full 
of  bright  flowers,  all  sparkling  with  dew,  while 
the  piazza  looked  as  though  they  were  pre- 
paring for  a  very  "  feast  of  roses." 

"  But  Miss  Brereton  must  help  us ;  we 
never  can  make  wreaths  without  her." 

''  Lily,"  cried  Uncle  Ernest  from  the  top  of 
a  high  ladder  from  which  he  was  pelting  the 
children  with  roses  and  honey-suckle,  "  you 
know  I  told  yon  not  to  ask  Miss  Brereton." 

''Oh!"  pouted  Lily  ;  ''she  don't  like  you, 
but  she  loves  us,  and  she  will — wou't  you, 
dear  Miss  Brereton — ^jnst  make  us  one  laurel 
wreath  for  our  poor  soldiers'  graves?" 

Miss  Brereton  paused  ;  she  was  conscious 
of  two  eager,  malicious  black  eyes  peering 
down  at  her  through  a  wilderness  of  leaves 
and  blossoms. 

"No,  dear,  not   to-day;"  but  she   lingered 


and  watclied  the  little  unskillful  workers. 
"My  child,  not  that  great  rose;  those  buds 
shovild  go  in  there,  then  some  more  myrtle," 
and  before  she  knew  it  she  was  sitting  on  the 
floor  as  busy  as  the  children,  and  with  her  lap 
full  of  flovvers.  How  could  she  move  and 
walk  off  disdainfully  when  Ernest  joined  the 
happy,  bright  circle.  But  she  made  her  es- 
cape before  the  escort  came  for  the  flowers, 
and  remained  in  her  room  till  she  heard  the 
distant  notes  of  military  music,  and  knew 
that— their  labor  of  love  ended — the  veterans 
were  returning  to  the  village. 

"Let  them  mourn  over  their  heroes,"  she 
said  bitterly;  "I  will  seek  one  lonely,  un- 
adorned grave  where  the  only  true  patriot 
sleeps.  I  will  forget  myself  no  longer.  This 
Northern  soldier  shall  trouble  my  peace,  my 
duty,  and  my  grief  no  more.  I  will  lay  an 
oflering  on  "the  grave  of  my  soldier,  whom 
these  people  dare  to  call  a  rebel!" 

She  hastily  crossed  the  lawn,  pulled  a 
branch  of  flowering  almonds — almost  the  only 
blossom  left  by  the  eager  young  patriots — 
and  walked  down  the  road,  avoiding  the  vil- 
lage, till  she  reached  the  gate  of  the  rural 
cemetery.  It  was  entirely  deserted.  The 
loving  task  was  ended,  and  the  dead  slept 
peacefully,  undisturbed  even  by  the  honor 
and  respect  of  the  living.  On  each  soldier's 
grave  lay  wreaths  of  pure  white  flowers,  while 
rare  plants  just  set  out  wafted  their  rich  fra- 
grance to  the  evening  air.  The  tears  invol- 
untarily sprang  to  Miss  Brereton's  eyes  as 
she  passed  to  the  north  side  of  the  cemetery, 
and  sought  a  lonely,  unmarked  grave  stand- 
ing quite  by  itself.  But  she  started  as  she 
approached  it,  for  it  was  covered  with  flowers, 
and  a  pure  white  lily  bloomed  at  the  head. 

And  their  soft  perfume  stole  into  her  heart, 
and  all  the  hard,  unlovely  thoughts  vanished, 
while  a  sweet  rain  of  tears  fell  upon  the  flow- 
ers. She  raised  her  eyes  Ernest  Elwood 
stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave. 

"Did  you  do  this?"  she  asked. 

•'Why  not?     He  was  also  a  brave  soldier." 

She  trembled,  then  plucked  one  of  the 
lilies,  reached  it  to  him  across  the  grave. 
"  It  is  the  symbol  of  peace,"  she  said. 

Ernest  took  the  lily  and  the  fair  hand  that 
proSered  it,  and  raised  both  to  his  lips. 

"  Peace  has  a  fair  sister  that  never  should 
be  parted  from  her." 

She  looked  up  startled 

"  Her  name  is  Love," 
her  gently  from  the  spot. 


he   said,  as  he   led 
-Hearth  and  Hjme- 


An  English  sportsman,  who  visited  the 
mountain  towns  of  Italy,  during  February,  saw 
in  a  single  da^  as  many  as  fifty  starved  deer 
found  in  the  forests.  Stags,  la.st  winter,  often 
ran  into  the  villages  and  died  from  exhaustion 
after  bsing  captured.  Throughout  Italy,  the 
weather  was  unusually  severe. 
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LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Mr.  Sheppard  Homans,  Actuary,  read  before 
the  American  Social  Science  Association,  at 
its  late  session  at  Detroit,  a  very  suggestive 
paper  on  Life  Insurance,  in  which  he  suggests 
a  new  plan  combining  the  cheapness,  or  small 
outlay,  of  insurance  for  a  single  year,  with 
the  security  and  permanence  of  insurance  for 
the  whole  duration  of  life.  This  new  system 
must,  we  think,  commend  itself  to  all  insurers 
and  finally  work  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
insurance  business. 

As  heretofore  conducted,  by  uniform  annual 
premiums.    Mr.    Homans  says,    no    one   can 
purchase  life  insurance,  which    is  one   thing, 
without  at  the  same  time  piling  up  deposits 
for  the  distant  and  uncertain  future,  which  is 
something  entirely  ditferent.    In  other  words, 
under  this   system,  whicli,  with    unimportant 
exceptions,  comprises  all  the  insurance  hith- 
erto granted  here  or  abroad,  every  life  insur- 
ance company  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  savings 
bank  also,  since  a   portion  of  every   uniform 
annual    premium    is    simply    and    solely    a 
deposit,    or    payment  in   advance,  for    future 
insurances  or  endowments.    There  is  no  abso- 
lute necessity  for  this.      That  is  to  say,  there 
is  no   absolute   necessity   for  confining  life  in- 
surance   to  the  system    of    uniform    annual 
payments.     Life   insurance,  pure  and  simple, 
may  be  sold,  just  as   any  other  commodity, 
pui-e  and  simple,  may   be   sold.     Compelling 
a  man  to  pay  for  two  articles,  insurance  and 
savings,  when   he   may    n^ed,  or  can   aflbrd, 
only  one,  reminds  me  of  a  country  dry  goods 
store,  with  a  crockery   department,  in   which 
the  proprietor  compels  a   customer,  who   de- 
sires to  purchase   a  piece  of  dry  goods,    to 
purchase,  in    addition,  a   piece    of  crockery, 
and  not  only  to  purchase  it,  but  to  leave  it  on 
deposit  in  the  store  for  a  cenain  length  of  time. 
Pursuing  the  simile  still  further,  not  one  per- 
son in  ten  wails  until  llie  end  of  the  designa- 
ted time   to   claim  the  crockery,  but  sells  it 
out   at  a  discount  previously,  or    forfeits  it 
aitogetiier.     Meanwhile,  there  is  danger  that 
the  crockery  may  be  broken. 

But  the  necessity  of  the  case,  uniform 
premiums  in  life  insurance  must  be  greater 
than  are  required  in  the  earlier  years,  in 
order  that  tiiey  may  be  sufficient  in  the  later 
years.  These  excesses  or  ditlcrences  be- 
tween tlic  uniform  payments  and  the  current 
yearly  costs  of  the  risks,  are  simply  and 
solely  deposits,  or  payments  in  advance,  for 
insurances  or  endowments  in  the  distant 
future.  These  deposits  are  private  accuu.u- 
lations,  and  may  not  be  used  for  any  present 
purpose,  either  for  death  claims,  for  expenses 
of  management,  or  even  to  meet  adverse  con- 
tingencies, wiftioiit  a  breach  of  trust — a  pro- 
vision for  each  one   of  these   being  found  in 


tliose  portions  of  the  premiums  specifically 
charged  for  these  purposes,  and  which  are 
quite  separate  from  the  deposit  portions  of 
the  same. 

A  contract  of  insurance,  to  extend  over  the 
whole  duration  of  life  if  desired,  may  be  so 
adjusted,  each  year,  that  what  is  left  from  the 
payment  of  any  one  year,  may  be  applied  in 
part  payment  of  wiiat  is  requisite  for  the  year 
next  ensuing.  In  other  words,  the  account  may 
be  balanced  at  the  end  of  any  year,  in  a  simple, 
straightforward  business-like  manner,  so  that 
pach  year  will  take  care  of  itself,  thus  avoiding 
the  necessity  for  large  accumulations.  The 
company  on  the  one  hand  will  be  compensated 
for  all  the  work  done  in  the  past,  and  for  all 
the  work  to  be  done  in  the  year  ensuing,  in- 
cluding an  ample  margin  for  contingencies — 
while  the  individual,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
have  the  option  of  continued  insurance  if  he 
wishes  it,  or  of  discontinuance  if  he  prefers, 
without  unnecessary  loss  to  himself  from 
previous  payments.  In  this  way  the  cheap- 
ness, or  small  outlay,  of  insurance  for  a  single 
year,  will  be  combined  with  the  security  and 
permanence  of  insurance  for  the  whole  dura- 
tion of  life. 

A  life  insurance  company  must  be  com- 
pensated each  year  for  the  insurance  furnished, 
for  expenses  of  management  and  for  possible 
adverse  contingencies,  and  should  retain  from 
the  payments  of  each  policy-holder  a  sum 
sufficient  to  procure  a  substitute  equally  satis- 
factory, in  case  he  should  terminate  his  con- 
tract. Beyond  this  a  reserve,  or  deposit,  or 
provision  of  any  kind  is  not  necessary  and  is 
not  always  desirable. 

Why  should  a  man  be  compelled,  as  a  con- 
dition for  obtaining  insurance  which  he  needs, 
to  pile  up  deposits  for  the  distant  and  uncertain 
future,  whicli  he  may  not  desire,  which  are 
expensively  managed,  which  are  beyond  his 
control,  and  which  are  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary ?  A  man  seeks  an  insurance  company 
for  insurance,  not  as  a  depository  for  savings. 
If  he  can  use  his  money  to  better  advantage 
in  business,  or  by  depositing  in  a  savings 
bank,  or  if  lie  has  not  the  means  to  spare  for 
accumulation,  why  should  he  be  refused  in- 
surance which  he  needs,  and  is  willing  to  pay 
for  as  long  as  he  shall  continue  to  need  it? 
Let  us  furnish  life  insurance  pure  and  simple, 
for  those  who  wish  it,  and  also  insurance  com- 
bined with  savings  for  those  who  prefer  the 
system  of  uniform  annual  premiums,  so  that 
any  one  may  have  the  option  by  either 
method. 


A  friend  lately  called  upon  the  historian, 
Runke,  in  Berlin,  aiid  observed  :  "Well,  pro- 
fessor, I  supi)08e  you  work  as  hard  as  ever  in 
your  old  age."  "Yes,  "replietl  the  veteran, 
tenderly, ''yes  ;  my  wife  is  dead  now,  you  see, 
and  I  have  less  anuoyatic',  and  can  accomplish 
more.' 
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CALIFOKNIAN    LIFE    AND    LAND- 
SCAPE. 

All  through  the  State,  until  you  penetrate 
to  tlie  remote  and  lonely  cattle-ranches  and  the 
habitations  of  the  Pikes,  there  is  a  suggestion 
of  city  life,  of  city  atmosphere,  about  a  Cali- 
fornia ranch,  which  renders  it  thoroughly  un- 
like an  Eastern  farm.  There  is  little  rusticity 
in  'the  dress,  for  the  rurals  are  so  often  in  the 
village  that  they  keep  abreast  of  the  fashions 
I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  a 
patched  garment  on  a  farmer,  and  the  "  old 
clo' "  man  is  only  found  occasionally  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  largest  cities.  Daily  or  semi- 
weekly  the  butcher  wagon,  the  fruit  and  wine 
■wagon,  and  the  vegetable  wagon  make  their 
appearance,  far  out  from  the  village;  and 
they  will  execute  small  commissions  on  the 
grocery  ten  miles  distant.  Daily  papers  from 
San  Francisco  travel  hundreds  of  miles  by 
rail,  then  are  carried  twelve  or  fifteen  farther 
by  the  rancher,  arriving  out  forty-eight  hours 
old.  Four  hundred  miles  from  the  metropolis 
I  have  stopped  the  mail-carrier,  riding  on  a 
mule  i;i  a  bridle-path,  and  bought  the  daily 
journals.  On  that  same  bridle-path  you  shall 
see  scores  of  letter-boxes  nailed  to  trees, 
though  the  ranchers  houses  are  not  in  sight. 
The  young  men  drive  spanking  teams  to 
spick-and-span  new  sulkies  or  buggies,  with 
elegant  cashmere  or  wolf-skin  afghans.  Their 
talk  is  the  talk  of  the  town,  it  has  gold  in  it, 
and  stocks,  and  horse-races.  A  ranch  has 
two  or  three  great,  high-seated  California 
wagons,  with  a  splendid  four-in-hand  to  each  ; 
the  corral  (speak,  corral}  is  so  full  of  trig 
and  paiiited  gimcracks  that  it  looks  like  a 
magazine  of  agricultural  machinery.  There 
are  few  cozy,  comfortable,  middle-class  homes. 
The  house  is  either  a  magnificent  country 
residence,  or  a  mean,  unpainted  redwood 
shanty,  though  either  may  be  occupied  by  a 
man  immensely  wealthy.  Everything  seems 
put  there,  adventitious;  nothing  grew  out  of 
the  soil.  There  are  no  ancient  trees,  no 
shrubberies,  no  grass.  Instead  of  homely 
farmer-messes,  you  eat  urban  fare  of  beef- 
steak and  hot  biscuit  made  with  Boston  yeast- 
powder.  You  hope  for  pumpkin  pie,  and  get 
a  can  of  Baltimore  oysters.  There  are  Oregon 
apples,  Cincinnati  hams,  and  stewed  prunes 
from  Germany.  A  man  may  be  worih  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  and  have  no  milk 
to  whiten  his  coffee.  The  cow  runs  on  the 
range  and  comes  home  when  she  lists.  A  boy 
may  be  dispatched  for  her  on  his  tough  little 
shaggy-cow  horse,  and  a  man  must  be  sent  to 
bring  the  boy  home.  The  yard  fences  all  look 
imported,  as  they  are;  all  things  have  a  con- 
tractor-like look,  a  little  tawdry,  a  little 
che^p.  Everything  is  so  naked  and  so  new, 
that  no  one  can  hang  a  tradition  on  ii.  There 
is  no  moss  on  the  fences;  the  newly  sawed 
boards   and  posts  and  the  houses   stand  out 


painfully  ugly  and  prominent  beneath  the 
lovely  sky.  Yet  you  never  hear  the  wind 
wliisile  or  malignantly  yell  around  them,  as  in 
the  East  in  winter;  it  always  gurgles  softly 
around  those  hideous  corners.  Fortunate  it 
is  so.  Nowhere  el.-»e  could  the  flimsiness  and 
cheapness  of  our  American  material  civiliza- 
tion stand  revealed  with  more  appalling  ugli- 
ness. It  would  i-equire  the  finest  and  subtlest 
art  to  bear  the  searching  test  of  this  pellucid 
atmosphere.  In  the  East  the  fog  and  hu- 
midity conceal  something ;  they  lend  gar- 
ments of  mo.ss ;  they  blind  your  eyes  to 
deformities.  When  one  goes  abroad  in  Cali- 
fornia, he  shudders  and  shrugs  his  shoulders 
and  wishes  to  draw  a  mantle  around  hira. 
Especially  does  he  wish  to  draw  a  mantle 
around  those  stark  and  rigid  fences  and  naked 
houses. — Atlantic  Monthly. 


A  PARABLE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

My  Uncle  Samuel  was  possessed  of  a  very 
large  and  pi'oductive  estate,  bringing  him  am- 
ple revenue,  which,  by  a  little  crowding, 
could  be  very  largely  increased 

He  had  a  great  horror  of  having  money  on 
hand,  as  he  supposed  its  intiuence  was  cor- 
rupting to  his  many  employees,  and,  when- 
ever by  chance  a  large  accumulation  gathered, 
his  habit  was  tO  distribute  it  among  his  chil- 
dren, who  were  numerous. 

As  a  result,  whenever  he  had  occasion  for 
large  disbursements,  he  had  to  borrow,  which 
he  ordinarily  did  from  a  tenant  by  the  name 
6f  Judas  1.  Bullion,  in  this  way: 

Uncle  Sam  would  make  a  long  note,  bear- 
ing interest,  which  ordinarily  bore  twice  the 
interest  that  his  father,  John  Bull,  a  played- 
out  and  superannuated  old  bully,  paid  ;  and, 
what  was  the  more  remarkable,  nobody  ever 
expected  to  get  anything  but  the  interest  from 
John  Bull,  while  Uncle  Sam,  finding  his  reve- 
nue accumulate  to  an  uncomfortable  extent, 
almost  always  paid  off'  his  liabilities  before 
maturity. 

Although  Mr.  Bullion,  when  Uncle  Sam 
wanted  to  borrow  money,  always  squeezed  the 
figure  of  interest  to  the  highest  possible  point, 
as  before  remarked,  twice  as  high  as  very  dis- 
reputable parties  even  were  expected  to  pay, 
yet,  when  our  Uncle  wished  to  anticipate  his 
payments,  Mr.  Bullion  made  him  pay  roundly 
for  the  privilege — even  as  high  as  §1-20  to 
retire  each  dollar  of  obligations  not  matured. 

But  here  comes  the  strongest  part  of  our 
Uncle's  financiering : 

He  would  sell  to  Mr.  Bullon  his  own  big 
notes,  bearing  big  interest  and  well  secured, 
and  receive  for  the  same  Mr.  Bullion's  little 
notes  bearing  no  interest  at  all. 

In  other  words,  those  two  worthies  would 
swap  paper.  Uncle  Sam  paying  a  very  heavy 
difference,  whereas.  Uncle  Sam's  paper  being 
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so  much  better,  lie  sliould  have  received  the 
difference. 

The  only  reason  Uncle  Sam  did  this  was 
because  Mr.  Bullion's  notes  were  so  much 
smaller  they  could  be  used  to  pay  for  labor, 
family  supplies,  etc.,  and  that  it  had  never 
occurred  to  our  Uncle  that  he  could  make 
small  notes  as  well  as  Mr.  Bullion. 

But  after  a  while,  Uncle  got  into  a  fearful 
scrape — -part  of  his  tenants  refused  to  pay 
rent  and  wanted  to  fight,  and  a  good  part  of 
the  others  had  to  stop  work  to  keep  the  pug- 
nacious ones  from  doing  mischief,  and  our 
Uncle  found  his  income  very  much  reduced 
and  expenses  fearfully  increased, 

A  very  few  months  were  sufficient  to  show 
that  Mr.  Bullion's  issues  were  entirely  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  emergency,  and  our 
Uncle  did  what  his  old  advisers,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son and  Mr.  Franklin,  had  advised  him  to  do 
years  before — issued  his  own  small  notes, 
with  the  provision  that,  if  at  any  time,  any 
fellow  had  more  of  these  small  notes  than  he 
wanted  to  use,  or  have  by  him,  he  could  swap 
tiiem  off  by  applying  to  the  office  for  bigger 
notes,  bearing  interest,  and  called  bonds 

This  worked  tip-top ;  the  people  declared 
that  they  preferred  ihera  to  Mr.  Bullion's  ; 
that  they  knew  our  Uncle  was  good,  and  that 
Bullion  had  played  them  many  tricks,  and, 
besides,  if  they  wanted  to  go  away  from  home, 
everybody  knew  Uncle  Sam,  and  was  glad  to 
take  his  paper,  but  always  mistrusted  Mr. 
Bullion. 

By  this  means  o.ur  Uncle  was  enabled  to  get 
on  his  feet  again,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
economy  he  had  started  in  saving  the  fearful 
shaves  which  Mr.  Bullion  had  always  exacted 
from  him,  would  soon  pay  off  the  cost  of  his 
late  "  unpleasantness,"  and  leave  him  in  a 
better  business  shape  than  he  ever  had  been 
before. 

But  this  did  not  accord  with  the  interest  of 
Mr.  Bullion,  who,  by  influencing  our  Uncle's 
advisory  coimsel,  secured  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  two,  that  our  Uncle  should  call  in 
one-half  of  his  own  notes  and  issue  others 
signed  by  Bullion  and  endorsed  by  himself ; 
which  he  would  let  Bullion  have  without  in- 
terest, with  the  understanding  that  Bullion 
should  have  all  that  he  could  extort  from  our 
Uncle's  hoys  for  the  use  of  the  same. 

The  figures  of  this  division  stood  thus  : 
Uncle  Saia's  notes,  called  green- 
backs  $356,000,000 

Judas  I.    Bullion's   notes,  called 

national    bank  bills 3-54,000,000 

But  Mr.  Bullion,  having  been  used  to  the 
whole  loaf,  did  not  chose  to  content  himself 
with  the  half,  and  busied  himself  to  get  our 
Uncle  to  I'einstate  liim  with  the  old  monopoly, 
and  in  January,  1S75,  actually  got  our  Uncle 
to  say  that  if  he  (Bullion)  wcjuld  collect  $80,- 
OOO.OOO  of  his  (Uncle  Sam's)  notes,  he  (Un- 
cle Sam)  would  give  him  (Bullion)  a  big  bond, 


not  taxable  and  bearing  five  per  cent-  gold 
interest,  and,  besides,  would  lend  liim  (Bul- 
lion) $100,000,000.  without  any  interest  at  all, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  (Bullion) 
should  scrouge  Uncle  Sam's  boys  out  of  all 
the  interest  he  could  get. 

Having  made  this  arrangement,  our  stupid 
old  Uncle  Sam  thought  that  by  exemption 
from  taxation,  premium  on  gold  and  the  five 
per  cent,  interest,  he  would  have  to  pay  Bul- 
lion about  $10  000,000  the  first  year,  and  a 
much  larger  next,  and  thus  increasing,  and, 
having  already  enough  to  do  to  make  both 
ends  meet,  he  told  his  boys,  who  were  having 
hard  scratching  to  get  enough  to  eat,  that  he 
thought  he  should  have  to  charge  them  fifteen 
cents  per  pound  more  for  their  tea  .and  five 
cents  per  pound  more  for  their  coffee,  as  he 
was  bound  to  raise  another  ten  millions  of 
dollars  this  year  as  a  New  Year's  present  for 
Mr.  Bullion. 

But  our  Uncle's  boys  can't  see  why  they 
should  go  without  tea  and  coffee  that  Mr. 
Bullion  may  drink  more  wine  and  drive  more 
fa.st  horses,  while  giving  nothing  in  return, 
and  are  now  very  earnestly  talking  among 
themselves  as  to  how  to  protect  themselves 
and  families  from  beggary  and  starvation. — 
Pomeroy's  Democrat. 


AIKEN,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Aiken  is  an  old-fashioned  Southern  town, 
possessing  still  most  of  its  ancient  character- 
istics. Its  streets  are  exceedingly  wide,  the 
houses  in  the  main  are  large  and  pleasant, 
and  the  distances  between  here,  there,  and 
elsewhere,  are  great  enough  to  destroy,  in  a 
few  years,  all  the  natural  love  of  companion- 
ship that  man  possesses.  The  main  avenue 
is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  and  the 
streets  that  cross  it  are  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
It  is  a  puzzle,  to  one  accustomed  to  the  com- 
paratively close-built  towns  of  the  North,  to 
understand  how  any  sense  of  communion  or 
unity  can  exist  where  a  population  is  as 
widely  dispersed  as  it  is  here.  The  people 
seem  to  be  semi-strangers,  and  withhold 
themselves  with  a  somewhat  jealous  air  from 
that  cheerful,  enlivening  intimacy  with  each 
other  that  is  so  common  in  the  upper  States. 
Had  the  town  been  a  little  more  compact,  per- 
haps it  would  have  been  a  little  more  happy, 
and  possibly  a  little  more  prosperous. 

The  land  upon  which  it  is  situated  is  an 
elevated  plateau,  some  six  or  seven  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  soil 
is  an  almost  unmixed  sand.  This  sand  is 
scantily  covered  with  a  thin  alluvium,  easily 
broken  through  by  a  carriage-wheel,  and  it 
bears  but  little  grass,  and  hardly  any  of  the 
minor  natural  plants.  The  great  So\ithern 
pine,  however,  springs  out  of  it  as  boldly  as 
pillars  spring  out  of  a  cathedral -floor;  and 
turn  where   one  will,  groves   and  forests  of 
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these  mighty  treea  stand  in  the  way.  Within 
the  town  the  verdure  is  abundant  and  varied. 
Every  house  lias  its  garden  full  of  treea  and 
Sontliern  plants,  wrung  by  plenty  of  fertiliz- 
inE;  and  infinite  patience  out  of  a  land  fit  only 
for  a  desert.  Inside  the  white  palings  one 
finds  dense  thickets  of  yellow  jesamine,  rose- 
bushes, orange,  wild-olive,  and  fig  trees,  bam- 
boo, Spanish  bayonet,  and  numberlesa  sorts 
of  vines  and  creepers,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
low  bush  and  surface  flowers  that  are  common 
in  the  North.  But,  without  the  palings,  the 
sand  is  as  dry  and  white  as  it  is  upon  the  sea- 
shore. 

The  spirit  of  the  town  is  a  languid  one. 
Apart  from  the  ease  and  lassitude  that  natu- 
rally belongs  to  the  class  of  visitors,  there  is 
a  contented  leisure  in  all  the  people  native  to 
the  place.  No  one  seems  anxious.  No  one 
hastens.  The  days  and  the  seasons  are  long, 
and  life  seems  endless.  If  a  hor.se  moves 
faster  than  a  walk,  he  takes  the  "lope,"  a 
pace  which  is  as  lazy  as  the  rocking  of  a 
cradle.  You  hear  no  rattle  of  hoofs,  for  the 
sand  is  so  soft ;  the  single  railroad  is  hidden 
in  a  cut,  and  so  there  is  no  roar  to  the  ap- 
proaching trains;  there  are  no  factories  in 
town,  and  therefore  no  clatter  of  machinery 
and  no  clangor  of  bells.  Those  wJio  move  far, 
ride.  Those  who  move  a  little  way  expect  to 
be  brought  back  by  a  team.  Those  who  go 
across  a  square  take  the  afternoon.  Those 
who  intend  to  go  to-morrow  sit  down  to-day 
to  think  it  over.  The  population  of  the  town 
is  two  thousand,  half  black  and  half  white. 

The  efiect  of  a  fair  Aiken  day  upon  one 
fresh  from  the  bitter  spring  winds  of  the 
North  is  something  wonderful.  You  descend 
from  your  chamber  in  the  early  morning,  and 
find  the  doors  and  windows  gaping  wide,  and  a 
faint,  fresh  breeze  stirring  through  the  house. 
You  perceive  the  scent  of  flowers,  and  you  go 
out  upon  the  veranda.  The  garden  below 
you,  with  its  soil  of  whitish-yellow  sand,  is 
overcrowded  with  verdure.  The  masses  of 
leaves,  so  rich  are  they,  seem  to  have  been 
lately  drenched  with  water.  The  white  and 
red  roses  lift  themselves  with  their  own  grace 
into  the  sweet  air,  and  every  interval  in  the 
cloud  of  green  shows  a  handful  of  fragrant 
blooms.  There  is  none  of  that  earthy  scent 
that  one  a,lways  perceives  in  Northern  gar- 
dens in  early  morning  ;  the  air  is  dry,  even 
though  it  is  cool  and  fresh. — Applelon's  Jour. 


THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO.* 

"  The  first  peculiarity  you  will  observe  is 
the  romantic  outlook  almost  every  street  cor- 
ner afibrds.  You  look  straight  through  the 
city,  and   bound  your   vision   by  the   purpl* 
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mountains,  whichever  direction  you  gaze. 
Take  any  corner  where  the  streets  pass  clear 
through  the  town,  you  see,  north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  or  as  near  that  as  the  lines  run,  the 
all-embracing  mountains.  They  are  from 
three  to  thirty  miles  distant,  some  even  sixty 
miles,  and  yet  they  look  as  if  only  just  down 
to  the  farther  end  of  this  telescopic  tube  of  a 
street.  They  rise  from  two  to  ten  thousand 
feet,  and  so  are  never  diminutive,  often  very 
magnificent. 

"No  city  I  have  ever  seen  has  anj'  equal 
cincture.  Athens  approaches  it.  Her  chief 
streets  look  out  on  Pentelicus  and  HymettUB  ; 
but  she  is  not  level  herself,  and  so  cannot  get 
up  these  vistas ;  nor  is  she  large,  and  does 
not,  therefore,  match  her  mountains.  They 
overpower  her,  not  she  them.  Mexico  is  equal 
to  her  grander  mountains.  Popocatepetl  is 
not  ashamed  to  call  her  sister,  nor  is  she  un- 
worthy of  such  a  companionship.  Athens  his- 
torically overtops  all  its  peaks.  Mexico  in 
its  present  proportions  well  fits  her  magnifi- 
cent frame.  One  never  tires  of  this  resting- 
place  for  the  eye.  It  is  so  exquisite  in  calm 
and  color,  that  it  seems  as  if  made  on  purpose 
for  exhibition  and  exhilaration. 

"Come  up  to  the  plaza,  the  old  centre  of 
the  city.  It  is  only  a  few  rod§ — an  eighth  of 
a  mile,  perhaps.  You  pass  a  few  dry  goods 
stores,  two  or  three,  in  this  chiefest  resort  of 
the  ladies  and  the  trade;  many  jewelry-.stores, 
into  which  the  former  silversmiths  that  gave 
their  name  to  the  street  have  changed  ;  tobac- 
conists, who  have  only  smoking  tobacco,  the 
chewing  variety  being  here  unknown.  Their 
cigarettes  are  done  up  in  paper  of  different 
colors,  and  so  packed  as  to  make  the  shop 
look  tasteful  as  its  Parisian  rival.  Shoe- 
stores  abound,  containing  very  pretty  gaiterg, 
and  almost  the  only  cheap  article  in  the  city. 

"  Two  or  three  of  the  old  silversmith  es- 
tablishments remain,  holes  in  the  wall,  where 
a  few  manufactured  articles  of  silver,  very 
neat  and  cheap,  are  hung  up  on  the  sides  of 
the  wall,  above  the  little  old  counter,  and 
sometimes  a  tiny  forge  is  plying  its  fires  at 
the  rear. 

"  The  plaza  is  hardly  less  than  a  thousand 
feet  square.  In  its  centre  is  a  large  garden, 
planted  by  Carlotta,  and  well  filled  with  trees 
and  flowers,  in  full  leaf  and  bloom.  On  the 
west  and  south  sides  are  deep  arcades,  filled 
with  all  manner  of  knick-knacks  of  much 
show  and  little  profit. 

''  The  Government  Palace  extends  along 
the  entire  eastern  side,  a  stately  but  not  su- 
perb edifice.  In  its  ample  courts  large  num- 
bers of  the  soldiery  are  stationed,  and  even  a 
large  quantity  of  ammunition  is  stored.  The 
hall  of  ambassadors  is  the  chief  room,  stretch- 
ing along  nearly  all  this  front,  and  adorned 
with  portraits  of  the  leading  generals  and 
presidents  of  the  republic,  among  whom  place 
is  found  for  Washington  and  Bolivar  alone 
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of  other  nations.  We  hare  no  such  hall  in 
Washington,  thougli  the  East  room,  in  its 
height  and  breadth,  is  of  yet  greater  gran- 
deur." 


MAKING  CAMPHOE  GUM. 

Vice-Consul  Allen,  'in  his  report  of  the 
trade  of  Tamsuy  and  Kelung,  quoted  in 
Nature,  describes  the  distillation  of  the  cam- 
phor of  commerce  from  Cinnamonum  cam- 
phora,  Ft.,  Nees  et  Eb.,  as  a  most  hazardous 
trade,  the  distillers  having  to  be  constantly 
on  the  alert  for  fear  of  attack  by  the  aborigi- 
nees,  who  are  naturally  opposed  to  the  con- 
tinual encroachments  into  their  territory  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  down  the  trees  for  ex- 
tracting the  camphor.  No  young  trees  are 
planted  to  replace  those  cut  down,  nor  do  the 
ofEcials  take  any  cognizance  of  the  diminu- 
tion which  is  being  surely  effected  in  the  sup- 
ply of  a.  valuable  commercial  article.  The 
stills  are  described  as  being  of  a  very  simple 
construction,  and  are  built  up  in  a  shed  in 
Buch  a  manner  that  they  can  be  moved  as  the 
Chinese  advance  into  the  interior.  A  long 
wooden  trough,  coated  with  clay  and  half 
filled  with  water,  is  placed  over  eight  or  ten 
furnaces;  on  the  trough  boards  pierced  with 
holes  are  fitted,  and  on  these  boards  are 
placed  jars  containing  the  camphor-wood 
chips,  the  whole  being  surmounted  by  inverted 
earthenware  pots,  and  the  joints  made  air- 
tight by  filling  them  up  with  hemp.  When 
the  furnaces  are  lit  the  steam  passes  through 
the  pierced  boards,  and  saturating  the  chips, 
causes  the  sublimated  camphor  to  settle  in 
crystals  on  the  inside  of  the  pots,  from  which 
it  is  scraped  off  and  afterwards  refined. 
During  the  summer  months  the  camphor  often 
loses  as  much  as  twenty  per  cent,  on  its  way 
from  the  producing  districts  to  the  port  of 
shipment. 

THE  EUCALYPTUS,  OE  BLUE  GUM. 

In  their  native  soil  several  species  of  Euca- 
lyptus attain  an  extraordinary  height.  Baron 
Ferdinand  von  Miiller  tells  of  a  Eucalyptus 
amycjdalina  which,  by  its  height  (one  hundred 
and  fifty-two  metres),  might  overshadow  the 
Pyramid  of  Cheops,  the  loftiest  structure 
erected  by  man.  The  Eucalyptus  globulus  does 
not,  it  is  true,  attain  such  extraordinary  di- 
mensions, but  yet  its  trunk  can  yield  boards 
of  enormous  breadth.  The  timber  being  dis- 
tinguished for  solidity,  toughness,  and  dura- 
bility, is  in  request  for  ships'  keels.  It 
possesses  certain  resinon  s  properties  which 
preserve  it  from  decay,  whetlier  underground 
or  in  water.  The  growth  of  the  tree  is  ex- 
tremely rapid — a  rare  circumstance  with  trees 
having  wood  of  firm  texture.  Especially  in 
its  early  years  does  tlie  tree  grow  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity  ;  but  it  goes  on  growing  in 
height  till  about   its    eightieth  year.     After 


that  time  the  stem,  which  is  usually  very 
erect,  increases  only  in  diameter.  The  stem 
rises  to  a  great  height  before  it  sends  out 
branches,  and  its  summit  is  scantily  crowned 
with  foliage. — Popular  Science  Monthly. 

LOVE  OF   FLO  WEES 
A   wealthy  farmer,  a  widower,  lived  in  a 
happy   retirednesa   with   his    only   daughter, 
whom  he  cherished  tenderly.     Many  courted 
her,  but  apon  one  among  the  suitors,  the  son 
of  a  poor  woman,  she  bestowed  her  affections. 
After    her  father   was  pressed  hard  by  many 
of  them    in   regard   to    the    marriage   of  his 
daughter,  he  said  calmly  :   "  He  who  can  ex- 
plain and  solve  the  question  I  ask  him  shall 
carry   off  the    prize.     The    knotty  query  is ; 
"What  is  on  earth  the  oldest  and  least  last- 
ing,  the  most  admirable  and  ill-treated  ;  it 
speaks  without  a  voice,  and  after  demise  is 
useful."     The  young   fellows  tried   to  solve 
this   riddle,  but  did   not  succeed.     The  poor 
girl  became  alarmed,  lest   one  of  her  unde- 
sired   wooers   might  hit  upon  the  conjectures 
of  her   father.     Meanwhile  one  evening  her 
favored    lover    entered    the  room  of  the  old 
man  with  a  nosegay,  presented  it  to  him  and 
said:  "The  flower  appears  sooner   than  the 
fruit;  none  are  older  than  they  are;  nothing 
is  less  durable ;  they  are  admired  above  all 
things,  and  at   the   same   time  used  ill  ;  the 
hand    pulls    them,    the   sickle  cuts    them    off 
without    mercy  ;    they  speak  without  a  voice, 
because   they   have  for   lovers   a  secret  lan- 
guage.    In   fine,    to   be  useful,   the  tooth  of 
the  animal  and  the  scythe  of  the  reaper  give 
them  the  finishing  stroke."     After  a  few  mo- 
ments  of  deep    reflection,    the    old    man   an- 
swered, "  Be   my  son ;   take  my  blessing.     I 
suppose  that   a  man   who   loves  flowers  will 
also  love  his  wife." 


FUGITIVE  EEAL  ESTATE. 

Col-  Waring,  in  Scribner  for  May,  tells  the 
following  incident  of  the  drainage  of  Haar- 
lem Lake  : 

A  curious  phenomenon,  however,  occurred 
in  connection  with  the  outer  dyke  of  the  canal 
on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  where  it  crossed 
an  area  of  floating  soil  which  bordered  wide 
ponds  near  the  village  of  Aalsmeer.  An 
area  of  many  acres,  detached  by  the  canal 
from  the  old  works  of  defense  against  the 
lake,  found  itself  one  fine  day  driven  by  the 
tempest  from  tlie  bank  of  the  canal  to  the 
other  side  of  the  pond.  The  proprietor  im- 
plored tiie  aid  of  the  commission.  His 
land  had  floated  to  the  opposite  shore,  widely 
separated  from  his  other  fields,  and  resting 
on  water  that  was  not  liis  own.  By  the  com 
♦ined  uflbrt  of  the  proprietor  and  of  the 
commission  these  fugitive  fields  were  towed 
back  to  the  borders  of  the  canal  and  pinned 
in  place  by  piles  and  poles  wiiich  prevented 
them  from  undertaking  another  voyage, 
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MILMY-xMELMY. 

Many  hundred  years  ago, 

People  say, 
Lived  in  busy  Rhineland 

Giants  gay  ; 
Folks  of  mighty  stature, 

Made  so  tall, 
They  would  hit  the  sky  in.  walking — 

Stars  and  all. 

When  one  stretched  him  on  a  mountain 

For  a  nap, 
Why,  the  clouds  would  fit  him 

Like  a  cap ; 
In  the  valley  under 

Sprawled  his  toes ; 
How  he  could  get  out  of  bed 

No  one  knows  ! 

Did  he  snore  a  little  loudieh 

(Do  you  wonder  ?) 
People  only  thought  it 

Heavy  thunder. 
Did  he  have  the  nightmare, 

Knock-a-knock  ! 
Everybody  grimly  muttered : 

"  Earthquake  shock  !" 

One  of  these  tremendous  fellows, 

I  suppose, 
Could  have  hung  your  father 

On  his  nose. 
Half  a  score  like  you,  sir, 

(Don't  look  pale!) 
Might  have  straddled  see-saw 

His  thumb-nail. 

He'd  have  been  a  crony 

Worth  the  knowing  ! 
For  they  were  the  kindest 

Creatures  going. 
So  good-natured,  .somehow. 

In  their  ways ; 
Not  a  bit  like  naughty  giants 

Now-a-days. 

Well,  the  biggest  one  among  'em, 

So  they  tell  me. 
Had  a  pretty  daughter — 

Milmy-Melmy ; 
Ten  years  old  precisely — 

ToaT; 
Stout  enough  to  make  a  meal  of 

Y'ou  and  me. 

On  her  birthday,  Milmy-Melmy, 

All  alone, 
Started  on  a  ramble — 

Unbeknown. 
Left  her  toys  behind  her 

For  a  run  ; — 
Big  as  elephants  and  camels. 

Every  one. 


Through  the  country,  hill  and  valley, 

Went  she  fast ; 
Willows  bent  to  watch  her 

As  she  passed ; 
Hemlock  slender,  poplar 

Straight  and  high. 
Brushed  their  tops  against  her  fingers. 

Tripping  by. 

Half  a  mile  to  every  minute — 

Like  enough, 
Though  she  found  the  going 

Rather  rough  ; 
Men  folk,  glancing  at  her, 

Cried  aloud  : 
"  We  shall  have  a  shower  shortly — 

See  the  cloud  !  " 

Milmy-Melmy  thought  it  rather 

Jolly  play 
Nurse  to  leave  behind,  and 

Bun  away ; 
In  her  life  (imagine 

If  you  can) 
She  had  never  seen  a  woman, 

Or  a  man. 

Three  times  thirty  leagues  of  trudging 

(Listen  now) 
Brought  her  to  a  ploughman 

At  his  plough  ; 
Getting  rather  tired, 

Stubbed  her  toe ; 
Stopped  to  see  what  sort  of  pebble 

Hurt  her  so. 

Picking  up  the  plough  and  ploughman, 

Oxen,  too, 
Milmy-Melmy  stared  at 

Something  new  ! 
Stuck  them  in  her  girdle. 

Clapped  her  hands 
Till  the  mountain  echoes  answered 

Through  the  lands. 

"  Here's  a  better  birthday  present," 

Shouted  she, 
"  Than  the  leather  dollies 

Made  for  me. 
These  are  living  playthings — 

Very  queer  ; 
La  !  the  cunning  little  carriage — 

What  a  dear  1  " 

So  into  her  apron,  tying 

The  new  toy, 
OS"  she  hurried  homeward 

Full  of  joy ; 
Stood  it  on  a  table 

In  the  hall ; 
Ban  to  bring  her  father  to  it. 

Told  him  all. 

"  Milmy-Melmy,"  cried  the  giant, 

What  a  shame ! 
You  must  take  the  plaything 

Whence  it  came. 
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These  are  URcful  workers, 

Daughter  mine, 
Getting  food  for  liuinan  beings, — 

Corn  and  wine. 

"  Never  meddle  with  such  tiny 

Folks  again  ; 
Only  ugly  giants  love  to 

Trouble  men." 
Milmy-Melmy  pouted 

('Twasn't  nice). 
But  she  carried  back  the  playthings 

In  a  trice. 

When  she'd  made  her  second  journey, 

Little  sinner 
Keally  felt  too  tired 

For  her  dinner. 
So  to  bed  they  put  her, 

Kight  away. 
And  she  had  her  birthday  pudding 

The  next  day. 

What  the  ploughman  did  about  it, 

Mercy  knows ! 
Must  have  thought  it  funny, 

I  suppose. 
If  you  want  a  moral, 

Ask  a  fly 
What  he  thinks  of  giants  such  as 

You  and  I ! 

[St.  Nicholas  for  June. 
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INSECT  PESTS. 

Mr.  Charles  Thompson,  in  the  Scientific 
American,  makes  short  work  with  all  the  in- 
sect pests  of  the  house  and  garden,  (on  paper) 
and  his  ideas  are  good,  in  the  main,  though 
his  remedies  are  by  no  means  always  infalli- 
ble, in  practice : 

I  have  not  seen  a  bedbug  or  flea  in  my 
house  for  many  years-  If  an  army  of  them 
were  to  be  brought  in,  mercury  would  speed- 
ily exterminate  them,  but  I  think  cleanliness 
the  best  and  perhaps  the  only  preventive. 
The  common  house  fly  I  do  not  molest,  be- 
lieving that  it  more  than  compensates  for  its 
trouble  by  clearing  the  atmo.sphere  of  eftluvia 
and  the  animalcules  which  always  arise  from 
the  putrefaction  of  decaying  substances  dur- 
ing warm  weather.  So,  also,  with  the  birds, 
which  are  numerous  here  during  the  summer  ; 
instead  of  shooting  them,  or  setting  up  scare- 
crows to  frighten  them  away,  I  throw  out 
every  possible  inducement  for  them  to  build 
their  nests  in  my  fruit  trees.  The  birds  cap- 
ture a  large  share  of  the  insects  in  the  larval 
state,  and  thus  the  millers  are  prevented  from 
depositing  eggs  for  a  future  crop  of  worms. 


As  to  the  loss  of  fruit  by  the  birds,  the  latter 
are  always  sure  to  be  on  hand  in  force  in  the 
season  of  ripe  fruit,  whether  they  come  early 
enough  to  take  the  worms  or  not.  For  the 
residue  of  insects  wliich  infest  my  vegetable 
garden,  I  find  that  the  laboratory  of  the 
chemist  furnishes  material  fatal  to  them  all, 
among  which  white  hellebore  and  cayenne 
pepper  are  of  the  most  utility ;  the  bug  or 
worm  which  cannot  find  vegetation  unflavored 
with  these  articles  will  seek  its  breakfast  else- 
where^  and  leave  my  garden  unmolested.  A 
few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  in  a  pint  of  water 
will  clean  hou.se  plants  from  lice  in  a  very 
short  time.  If  mosquitoes  or  other  blood- 
suckers infest  our  sleeping  rooms  at  night,  we 
uncork  a  bottle  of  the  oil  of  pennyroyal,  and 
these  insects  leave  in  great  haste,  nor  will 
they  return  so  long  as  the  air  in  the  room  is 
loaded  with  the  fumes  of  that  aromatic  herb. 
If  rats  enter  the  cellar,  a  little  powdered  pot- 
ash, thrown  in  their  holes  or  mixed  with  meal 
and  scattered  in  their  runways,  never  fails  to 
drive  them  away.  Cayenne  pepper  will  keep 
the  buttery  and  storeroom  free  from  ants  and 
cockroaches.  If  a  mouse  makes  an  entrance 
into  any  part  of  your  dwelling,  saturate  a  rag 
with  cayenne  in  solution  and  stuff  it  into  the 
hole,  which  can  then  be  repaired  with  either 
wood  or  mortar.  No  rat  or  mouse  will  eat 
that  rag  for  the  purpose  of  opening  commu- 
nications with  a  depot  of  supplies. 

Another  writer  recommends  verbena  water 
as  a  sure  remedy  for  mosquitos.  It  is  made 
as  follows:  Ess.  oil  verbena  {Limonis  trifolia,) 
1  drachm  ;  cologne  spirits  (not  cologne  water) 
95  per  cent.,  1  pint ;  mix  and  agitate  for  24 
hours,  then  add  distilled  water  4  oz.,  and  fil- 
ter. "Bathe  the  hands,  face  and  neck  well," 
the  writer  says,  "  and  I  am  sure  mosquitos 
will  not  trouble  you." 

For  ants,  cockroaches,  and  other  insects, 
powdered  borax  is  an  excellent  remedy.  For 
moths  in  carpets  a  sure  method,  we  are  told  by 
a  friend,  is  to  pour  strong  alum  water  on  the 
floor  to  the  distance  of  half  a  yard  around  the 
edges  before  laying  the  carpets.  Then  once 
or  twice  during  the  season  sprinkle  dry  salt 
over  the  carpet  before  sweeping.  Insects  do 
not  like  salt,  and  suflicient  adheres  to  the  car- 
pet to  prevent  their  lighting  upon  it. 


SELECTED  RECIPES. 

Boston  Bbown  Bread. — Scald  thorough- 
ly three  pints  of  corn  meal,  add  a  half  pint  of 
molasses  and  water  or  milk  enough  to  make 
a  thin  batter  ;  into  this  stir  a  quart  of  sifted 
rye  meal  (not  rye  flour)  in  which  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  yeast  powder  have  been  mixed. 
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add  salt,  and  do  not  have  the  dough  very 
Htitr.  Put  in  a  pudding  pan  witli  a  tight 
cover;  set  into  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  and 
boil  three  hours,  renewing  the  water  as  fast 
•is  it  wastes  and  keeping  it  constantly  at  212°. 
If  yeast  is  used  to  raise  the  bread  instead  of 
3-cast  powder  or  soda  and  cream  tartar,  the 
dough  must  set  till  it  begins  to  rise.  Sour 
milk  or  buttermilk  and  soda  may  be  used 
instead  of  yeast.  Thus  boiled  or  steamed,  it 
has  no  crust,  and  is  a  most  delicious  dish  for 
a  hungry  man. 

To  Bake  a  Joint  of  Meat. — A  joint  to 
be  properly  baked  should  be  lifted  above  the 
water  in  the  baking-pan  by  muffin  rings  or 
something  equivalent.  No  more  water  should 
be  put  in  the  pan  than  will  boil  out  by  the 
time  the  joint  is  done.  When  the  meat  and 
rings  have  been  removed  from  the  pan,  turn 
oH'  the  oily  drippings,  except  what  will  rea- 
dily mix  with  the  flour  and  water.  Set  the 
pan  over  the  fire  and  dredge  flour  into  it. 
When  there  is  no  water  the  flour  will  settle  to 
the  bottom  of  the  j^an  and  be  brown  and 
cooked  in  a  moment  or  two.  Then  add  sufii- 
cient  water  to  make  the  gravy  of  the  desired 
consistency.  Tlie  amount  of  fat  to  be  left  and 
of  flour  >ind  water  to  be  added  must  be  left  to 
the  judgment;  one  or  two  experiments  will 
settle  that  satisfactorily. 

Tomato  Omelet.— Select  one  quart  of 
fine,  ripe  tomatoes,  pour  over  them  boiling 
water,  to  remove  the  skin ;  chop  them  finely, 
put  them  in  a  sauce-pan  without  any  water ; 
add  two  onions  chopped  fine,  cover  closely 
and  let  them  simmer  slowly  an  hour,  then  add 
a  little  salt  and  cayenne,  with  a  large  spoon- 
ful of  bread  crumbs,  cover  tightly.  Beat  five 
eggs  to  a  stifi'  froth  ;  have  ready  a  heated  pan, 
with  a  small  piece  of  butter,  stir  in  the  eggs, 
brown  it,  and  serve  the  moment  it  is  done. 


Rural  fiyaiENE. 

HOW  TO  AVOID  FEVERS. 
Last  summer  we  published  an  abstract  of 
a  valuable  paper,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  F. 
Peyre  Porcher,  on  "  The  Means  of  Defence 
against  Malaria  and  its  Effects."  One  precau- 
tion was  the  avoidance  of  the  out-door  night 
air,  and  another,  auxiliary  to  it,  the  keeping 
up  of  fires  during  the  night.  The  following 
singular  and  somewhat  astonishing  statements, 
copied  from  the  Northwestern,  furnish  inter- 
esting addenda  to  the  article  referred  to,  to 
which  we,  at  this  season,  desire  to  call  re- 
newed attention  : 

About  forty  years  ago  a  large  pond  of 
water  was  drawn  oflfto  supply  the  Ohio  Canal, 
leaving  its  bed  exposed  to  the  sun.     The  re- 


sult was  a  terrible  visitation  of  fever  and  a 
great  many  deaths  witliin  a  circle  of  ten  miles, 
which  was  repeated  for  several  years.  Onl}' 
one  family  in  tiiis  doomed  circle  had  enjoyed 
uninterrupted  health.  Desiring  to  know  the 
secret  of  their  preservation,  I  went  forty 
miles  to  interview  them.  Making  known  my 
business  the  man  replied :  ''  Stay  until  to- 
morrow aiid  I  will  show  you."  On  the  mor- 
row the  following  conversation  was  had: 

Question- — Will  you  now  inform  me  by 
what  art  you  have  preserved  the  liealth  of 
your  family,  when  all  your  neighbors  have 
been  sick  and  dying  around  you  ? 

Answer. — You  have  seen  all. 

Ques. — Will  you  please  explain  ? 

Ans. — You  saw  we  were  all  in-doors  sun  an 
hour  high,  that  we  kept  a  fire  all  night,  and 
that  we  did  not  go  out  till  sun  an  hour  high 
this  morning. 

Ques. — What  advantages  did  you  gain  by 
keeping  a  fire  all  night  and  remaining  in- 
doors so  long? 

Alls. — Malaria,  or  any  other  form  of  car- 
bon can  not  be  conveyed  upon  a  dry  atmos- 
phere. A  man  surrounded  with  a  dry  atmos- 
phere night  and  day,  is  just  as  safe  from  fever 
in  one  place  as  another,  save  by  inoculation 
from  contact  with  diseased  persons,  inhaling 
their  breath,  etc. 

Ques- — If  this  is  all  why  don't  your  neigh- 
bors adopt  the  same  course  ? 

Ans. — They  try  to,  but  they  will  occasion- 
ally be  out  nights,  send  their  children  to 
school,  go  to  meeting,  and  to  parties,  and  lose 
all  the-advantages  they  aim  to  secure.  Our 
rules  are  unalterable  as  the  law  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  hence  we  secure  their  benefits. 

Ques. — Do  you  not  send  your  children  to 
school  and  meetings  ? 

Ans- — By  no  means.  The  air  in  a  school- 
room by  being  breathed  over  and  over,  often 
becomes  as  injurious  to  health  as  that  in  the 
pond-bed,  besides  tlie  atmosphere,  when  de- 
prived of  the  current  action,  will  decompose 
as  readily  as  organic  matter,  when  deprived 
of  circulating  life,  though  less  prejudicial  to 
health.  To  avoid  this  evil  I  employ  myself 
as  school-master  and  priest,  and  use  my  house 
as  school-room  and  church.  School  com- 
mences every  day  at  sun  an  hour  high  and 
continues  until  nine  in  the  evening,  and  all 
recite  to  me  the  next  morning.  We  have 
surveying  instruments,  and  every  child,  girls 
as  well  as  boys,  is  requested  to  survey  the 
farm,  plot  the  fields,  and  calculate  the  area  at 
the  age  of  twelve.  Our  lessons  are  inter- 
spersed with  music  and  dancing.  On  Sunday 
we  have  a  talk  on  religion. 

By  way  of  deepening  the  impression  which, 
we  trust,  the  foregoing  narration  of  facts  will 
make  on  the  minds  of  our  readers,  we  quote 
the  following  timely  and  judicious  advice 
from  Hall's  Journal  of  Health : 
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In  malarious  regions,  during  the  summer, 
and  until  several  severe  frosts  have  been 
noticed,  to  sleep  witii  all  external  doors  and 
windows  closed,  because  the  cool  air  of  sunset 
causes  the  condensation  of  the  poisonous  ema- 
nations which  were  caused  by  the  heat  of 
noonday  sun  to  rise  far  above  the  earth.  This 
condensation  makes  tiie  air  "heavy "  by  the 
great  solidification  of  the  emanations  by  cold ; 
these  resting  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in 
the  more  concentrated  and  malignant  form, 
they  are  breathed  into  the  lungs  and  swal- 
lowed into  the  stomach,  corrupting  and 
poisoning  the  blood  with  great  rapidit)^  By 
daylight  these  condensations  are  made  so 
compact  by  the  protracted  coolness  of  the 
night,  they  are  too  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth  to  be  breathed  into  the  system ;  but  as 
the  sun  begins  to  ascend  these  heav_y  conden- 
sations begin  to  rise  to  the  height  of  several 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  are  freely  taken 
into  the  system  by  every  breath  and  s^val- 
lowed ;  hence  the  hours  of  sunrise  and  sunset 
are  the  most  unhealthy  hours  of  the  twenty- 
four  in  the  localities  named,  and  noontide, 
when  the  sun  is  the  hottest,  is  the  most  healthy 
portion  of  the  day,  because  the  miasma  is  so 
much  rarified  that  it  ascends  rapidly  to  the 
upper  regions.  The  general  lessons  are: 
First,  avoid  exposure  to  the  out-door  air  in 
miasmatic  localities  for  the  hours  including 
/  sunrise  and  sunset.  Second,  having  a  blazing 
fire  on  the  hearth  of  the  family-room  at  these 
hours  to  rarify  and  send  the  miasma  upward. 
Third,  take  breakfast  before  going  out  of  doors 
in  the  morning,  and  take  tea  before  sundown  ; 
then  being  out  at  night  will  be  less  injurious. 

COFFEE  AS  A  DISINFECTANT. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  coffee  is  a 
powerful  disinfectant.  We  have  seen  it  stated 
that  a  room  in  which  meat  in  an  advanced 
state  of  decomposition  has  been  kept  for  some 
time,  was  instantly  deprived  of  all  smell  on 
an  open  coffee  roaster  being  carried  through 
it,  containing  a  pound  of  coffee  newly  roasted. 
In  another  room,  exposed  to  the  effluvium 
occasioned  by  the  clearing  out  a  manure  pit, 
so  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ammonia 
in  great  quantities  could  be  chemically  de- 
tected, the  stench  was  completely  removed  in 
half  a  minute,  on  the  employment  of  three 
ounces  of  fresh  roasted  coffee,  while  the  other 
parts  of  the  house  were  permanently  cleared 
of  the  same  smell  by  being  simply  traversed 
with  the  coffee  roaster,  although  the  cleansing 
of  the  pit  continued  for  several  hours  after. 
The  best  mode  of  using  the  coffee  as  a  disin- 
fectant is  to  draw  tiie  raw  bean,  pound  it  in  a 
mortar,  and  then  roast  the  jiowder  on  a  mod- 
erately lieatcd  iron  .plate,  until  it  assume  a 
dark  brown  tint,  when  it  is  fit  for  use.  Then 
sprinkle  it  in  sinks  or  cesspools,  or  lay  it  on 
a  plate  in  the  room  which  you  wish  to  have 
purified. 


HINTS  ON  DIET. 

The  stomach  should  never  be  overloaded. 
Bread  is  the  staff  of  life  and  is  ver}'-  nutri- 
tious as  well  as  digestible.  The  best  bread  is 
made  of  unbolted  wheat,  (Graham  flour.)  It 
should  form  a  part  of  every  meal.  Bread 
and  milk  is  the  best  diet  for  children,  and  is 
good  for  adults.  Too  much  salt  irritates  the 
stomach.  Colds  are  frequently  produced  by 
drinking  hot  tea  and  exposure  afterwards. 
Late  suppers  induce  heart  disease.  Pastry, 
cake,  and  fine  flour  bread  constipate  the  bow- 
els. Boiled  potatoes  are  not  so  healthy  as 
baked  ones.  Fruits  are  to  be  eaten  at  break- 
fast and  dinner.  The  stomach  must  rest  to 
be  healthy  ;  purgative  medicines  weaken  the 
bowels.  Cheerful  conversation  promotes  di- 
gestion ;  and  fatigue,  sorrow,  and  anger  pre- 
vent it. 


SIMPLE  REMEDIES. 

Bone  Felon. — The  London  Lancet — very 
high  authority — gives  the  following  remedy 
for  the  cure  of  this  very  painful  malady: 
"  As  soon  as  the  pulsation  which  indicates 
the  disease  is  felt,  put  directly  over  the  spot 
a  fly  blister  about  the  size  of  your  thumb 
nail  and  let  it  remain  for  six  hours  ;  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time,  directly  under  the 
surface  of  the  blister  may  be  seen  the  felon, 
which  can  be  easily  taken  out  with  the  point 
of  a  needle  or  lancet." 

Snake  Bite. — A  physician  of  Oregon  says : 
"  Take  the  yolk  of  a  good  egg,  put  in  a  tea- 
cup, and  stir  in  as  much  salt  as  will  make  it 
thick  enough  not  to  run  off,  and  spread  a 
plaster  and  apply  to  the  wound.  Do  this 
when  bitten  or  stung  and  I  will  insure  your 
life  for  a  sixpence.  I  have  tried  this  remedy 
in  a  number  of  cases,  and  have  never  known 
it  to  fail  to  cure  a  rattlesnake  bite  or  the 
sting  of  a  spider:"  which  is  "important  if 
true." 

Cure  for  Consumption. — A  newspaper 
corres[)ondent  thinks  ho  has  discovered  a  cure 
for  pulmonary  consumption.  We  have  had 
liundreds  of  such  supposed  sure  remedies,  but 
consumption  still  slays  its  thousands  annually. 
However,  we  cannot  say  that  the  following 
simple  decoction  will  not  prove  effectual, 
where  all  the  skill  of  the  medical  faculty  has 
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failed.  We  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
harm  in  trying  it.  It  is  the  common  Mul- 
lien,  ( Verhascnm  thapsus)  steeped  strong  and 
sweetened  witli  coffee  sugar,  and  drank  freely. 
The  herb  should  be  gathered  before  the  end 
of  July,  if  convenient.  Young  or  old  plants 
are  good  dried  in  the  shade,  and  kept  in  clean 
paper  bags.  The  medicine  must  be  continued 
from  three  to  six  months,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease. 
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MAGAZINES  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Field  and  Forest  is  the  well  chosen  name  of 
a  new  journal  of  natural  hi.story,  the'  first 
number  of  which  is  before  us.  It  is  edited 
by  our  associate,  Mr.  Charles  K.  Dodge,  and 
published  at  Washington,  a  good  location  for 
such  a  magazine,  being  the  home  of  many 
scientific  people,  as  well  as  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  abounding  in  collections  and 
libraries.  Mr.  Dodge  is  a  zealous  and  well 
instructed  young  naturalist,  and  will  do  his 
part,  we  are  sure,  to  make  the  Field  and 
Forest  a  success.  We  hope  the  work  will  find 
many  readers  in  the  South,  where  the  editor 
is  already  so  well  known  through  his  contri- 
butions to  the  EuRAL  Carolinian.  The 
subscription  price  of  the  Field  and  Forest  is 
$1  a  year,  in  advance. 

Chas.  H.  Walton  &  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
have  issued,  in  convenient  pamphlet  form, 
the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Florida  Fruit  Grow- 
er's Association,"  at  the  annual  meeting,  in 
Jacksonville,  Janaary  20,  23,  1875,  and  will 
mail  it  to  all  who  desire,  at  twenty-five  cents 
per  copy.  It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  accu- 
rate and  reliable  information  of  interest  not 
only  to  the  farmers  and  planters  of  Florida, 
but  also  to  those  who  are  looking  to  that  State 
as  their  future  home. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 

In  the  Everglades. — I  wish  I  could  ac- 
curately describe  the  strange  and  beautiful 
flowers  peering  from  the  saw-grass  and  dot- 
ting the  little  lakes  ;  also,  the  many  brilliant 
insects  that  trooped  over  us.  There  were 
striped  mosquitoes  with  golden  fans  over  their 
eyes,  winged  daddy  longlegs,  green  spiders, 
with  rows  of  eyes  like  the  guns  of  a  water 
battery,   horse   flies,   with  eyes    under  their 


wings,  triple-tailed  spindles,  hog-eyed  hum- 
ming birds,  and  water  spiders  as  large  as  gin- 
ger-wnaps.  I  caught  a  queer  bush  spider. 
He  had  a  shell  on  his  back  like  the  shell  of  a 
picture  crab.  The  colors  were  translucent. 
There  were  gilded  crickets,  red  grasshop- 
pers six  inches  long,  fleecy  butterflies,  and 
millions  of.  long-waisted  insects  with  mottled 
wings.  But  the  flowers  were  magnificent. 
The  colors  were  of  a  creamy  white,  delicate 
yellow,  or  charming  pink,  and  they  emitted 
"the  sweetest  perfumes.  One  in  particular 
merited  attention,  for  it  was  very  scarce.  I 
saw  not  more  than  a  dozen  in  the  whole  trip. 
Its  creamy  leaves  were  shaped  like  the  wings 
of  a  bat  hooked  at  the  angles,  and  its  pistils 
seemed  to  be  mounted  with  Chinese  charac- 
ters fashioned  from  molten  gold.  A  long 
feeler,  like  the  antennae  of  a  butterfly,  shot 
out  from  the  centre  of  the  cup. 

The  Best  Disinfectants. — There  are  tliree 
powerful  disinfectants  :  carbolic  acid,  but  its 
smell  is  objectionable,  chlorine  and  perman- 
ganate of  potash  ;  these  last  two  are  quite 
expensive.  These  disinfectants  act  by  com- 
bining with  deleterious  substances  and  ren- 
dering them  harmless,  while  antiseptics  pre- 
vent and  arrest  the  decomposition  of  animal 
substances.  The  most  common  and  available 
disinfectant  and  deodorizer  is  copperas,  crude 
copperas,  sold  by  druggists  at  a  few  cents 
a  pound,  under  the  name  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
one  pound  to  two  gallons  of  water,  to  be  used 
as  often  as  necessary  to  render  all  odors  im- 
perceptible, acting  at  the  same  time  as  an  an- 
tiseptic, deodorizer,  and  disinfectant,  and  if 
instantly  thrown  over  what  passes  from  the 
body  in  cholera,  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and 
best  means  known  for  preventing  its  commu- 
nication to  others.  The  only  perfect  disin- 
fectant, however,  is  habitual  cleanliness  and 
thorough  ventilation ;  next  to  that  is  a  dry 
heat  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  degrees. 

German  Eye- Windows. — Dormer  win- 
dows exist  in  other  places  besides  Saxony, 
but  the  eye-windows  are,  so  far  as  I  know, 
Mr.  Julien  Hawthorne  says,  a  peculiarly  Ger- 
man institution.  It  shows  a  grotesque  kind 
of  humor  to  invent  such  things.  They  are 
single  panes  about  a  foot  square,  standing 
upright  in  the  body  of  the  roof,  which  curves 
over  them  like  a  sleepy  eyelid,  and  broatlens 
like  a  fat  cheek  below.  The  life-likene.ss  is 
often  enhanced  by  various  ingenious  addi- 
tions ;  and  a  couple  of  such  windows,  with  a 
chimney  between,  give  tlie  house  a  curiously 
human  aspect.  The  effect  is  not  carried  out 
in  the  body  of  the  building  ;  but,  in  fact,  all 
the  vitality  of  the  house  is  concentrated  in 
the  top  part  of  it,  as  if  it  rose  up  from  below, 
like  oxygen  bubbles,  and  collected  beneath 
the  roof.  The  basement  is  torpid,  the  middle 
floors  are  stiff  and  taciturn,  but  the  attics 
draw  the  very  breath  of  life. 
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Concerning  Chins. — A  pointed  chin  indi- 
cates a  congenial  nature.  A  per.son  with  such 
a  chin  will  have  a  beau  ideal,  and  will  not  be 
easly  satislied  witli  real  men  and  women. 
The  indented  chin  indicates  a  great  desire  to 
be  loved ;  hunger  and  thirst  for  afTection. 
When  large  in  a  woman,  siie  may  overstep  the 
the  bounds  of  etiquette  and  make  love  to  one 
that  pleases  her.  A  narrow,  square  chin  indi- 
cates a  desire  to  love,  and  is  more  common 
among  women.  The  broad,  square  chin  indi- 
cates violent  love,  or  at  least  devoted  attach- 
ment. The  broad,  round  chin  indicates  ardent 
love,  combined  with  great  steadfastness  and 
permanence  of  affection.  The  retreating  chin 
is  indicative  of  the  want  of  attachment,  and 
but  little  ardor  in  love.  The  chin,  in  its  length 
and  breadth,  indicates  self-control,  self- will, 
resolution,  decision,  etc.  Carnivorous  animals 
have  the  upper  jaw  projecting,  while  those  of 
a  graminivorous  nature  have  the  lower  jaw 
projecting.  In  a  man  with  a  projecting  upper 
jaw  will  be  found  large  destructiveness  and 
love  of  animal  food  ;  when  the  lower  jaw  pro- 
jects, then  a  love  for  vegetable  food. 

Miners  and  Materialism. — Miners  are 
a  fine  symbol  of  materialism.  They  live  in 
the  earth — earth  is  beneath  their  feet,  around 
and  above  them ;  no  firmament  too  liigh  to 
be  reached  with  a  ladder  ;  many  strange  things, 
but  none  that  may  not  be  handled  ;  a  world  of 
facts,  wherein  they  stand  self-contained  and 
gloomily  serene.  As  we,  sitting  in-doors, 
pity  the  wayfarers  exposed  to  the  inclemency 
without,  so  do  these  miners  pity  and  despise 
us,  exposed  to  the  blue  and  white  glare  of  the 
bold  heavens,  stared  out  of  countenance  by 
sun  and  moon,  blown  by  winds  and  wet  with 
rain.  Who  can  sympathise  v.'ith  the  sky? 
Yet  sooner  or  later  all  must  revisit  the  sur- 
face, if  only  to  be  buried  there. 

Liberia  a  Failtjke — A  letter  from  Li- 
beria stales  tiiat  the  colony  does  not  realize 
the  expectations  of  its  founders.  It  does  not 
hold  its  own,  if  it  is  not  actually  declining. 
The  chief  cause  of  its  failure  is  the  American 
emancipation.  Since  our  great  war  there  have 
been  but  few  emigrants,  and  the  old  settlers 
seem  to  have  lost  their  earlier  ambition  and 
dropped  into  unthrifty  habits.  The  line  of 
difference  between  the  colonists  and  the  natives 
is  growing  less  marked  every  year,  and  by  the 
lapse  of  the  former  to  their  native  condition. 
This  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  civilize  a 
people.  Race  is  more  than  culture  or  relig- 
ion, 

Guinea  Fowls  for  the  Table.— The 
Guinea  fowl  is  tlie  richest  and  most  palatable 
of  all  our  dorae.'^tic  poultry.  We  can  remem- 
ber of  no  game  bird  among  tlie  Galliuie  that 
surpasses  it,  and  when  our  grouse  and  part- 
ridges and  prairie  chickens  become  extinct,  as 
they    will  by-and-by,  the   Guinea  fowl   will 


prove  a  perfect  substitute  for  them,  and  as 
it  breeds  Ireely  and  requires  but  little  care,  it 
will  be  practicable  to  breed  it  in  all  sections. 
After  the  bird  attains  an  age  of  two  years  it 
needs  some  other  process  of  cooking  than  by 
roasting,  but  with  an  age  of  less  than  two 
years,  a  roasted  Guinea  fowl  will  discount 
anything  else  in  the  edible  line  we  can  raise. 

Origin  of  the  Name  America. —  There 
is  the  strongest  evidence  that  this  word,  deno- 
ting the  range  and  the  rocks  of  Amerrique, 
Amerique  or  Americ,  is  an  indigenous  .\-ord, 
the  terminal  ique  or  ie  being  common  for  the 
names  of  locality,  in  the  language  of  the  Lenca 
Indians  of  Central  America,  a  part  of  Mexico  ; 
and  that  this  name  has  been  perpetuated  with- 
out alteration  since  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World,  by  the  complete  isolation  of  the  Indians 
wl)o  live  in  this  part  of  the  continent,  who  call 
their  mountains  by  the  same  word  to-day  as 
they  did  in  1592  ,  when  Colombo  visited  them 
— Amerrique,  Amerrique,  or  Americ. 


SCIENTIFIC  NOTES. 

Plants  as  Weather  Chiides. 
It  is  well  known  that  certain  plants  are  very 
sensitive  to  changes  in  tiie  atmosphere,  and 
by  their  behaviour,  the  opening  and  closing 
of  their  leaves  and  flowers,  etc.,  serve  as  natu- 
ral barometers  to  indicate  the  coming  weather. 
A  Prussian  horticulturist,  Mr.  Hanneman,  of 
Broskau,  has  published  a  long  list  of  plants, 
the  indications  of  which  he  has  found  trust- 
worthy. The  Pimpernell,  or  poor  man's 
weather-glass,  {Anagallis  arvensis,)  expand 
their  flowers  at  the  approach  of  wet  weather, 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  different  varie- 
ties of  clover  contract  their  leaves  before 
rain.  If  fine  bright  weather  is  in  prospect, 
the  leaves  of  the  chickweed  {Stellaria  media) 
unfold  and  its  flowers  remain  awake  and  erect 
until  mid-day.  When  the  plant  droops  and 
its  flowers  do  not  expand,  rain  may  be  ex- 
pected. The  half-opening  of  the  flowers  is  a 
sign  that  the  wet  will  not  last  long.  The 
Burnet  saxifrage  [Pimpinella  saxifraga)  indi- 
cates the  coming  weather  in  the  same  man- 
ner. As  to  the  small  Cape  marigold,  {Calen- 
dula pluvialis,)  should  it  open  at  six  or  seven 
A.  M.,  and  not  close  till  four  P.  M.,  we  may 
reckon  on  settled  weather ;  if  the  flower  con- 
tinues sleejiing  after  seven,  it  betokens  rains. 
Wood  sorrel,  (Oxalis  acetocella,)  and  other 
species  of  Oxalis,  indicate  rain  by  closing 
their  leaves. 
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So\v  Small  Grain. 


"  Line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,"  is  the  educational  policy  required  upon 
the  farm.  As  the  days  of  labor  succeed  each  other,  so  must  the  injunction  be 
repeated,  to  those  few  flirmers  who  read  agricultural  papers,  to  diversify  their  crops — 
sow  small  grain  as  well  as  plant  corn  and  cotton.  The  harvest  is  past,  and 
doubtless  was  satisfactory  to  the  reapers.  If  so,  will  not  each  one  encourage  his 
neighbor  to  follow  his  example  and  at  once  set  about  preparing  to  sow  a  larger 
area  of  the  cereals  ?  If  experience  is  of  any  value,  I  give  mine  for  what  it  is 
worth. 

The  first  week  in  September,  1874,  I  hauled  directly  from  the  stable  as  much 
manure  as  would  blacken  a  half  acre  of  land  already  well  covered  witn  an 
average  coating  of  weeds.  The  land  was  thin  gray,  almost  sandy.  Immediately, 
the  manure  and  weeds  were  turned  under  with  a  two-horse  plough,  (Holbrook's 
Hillside,)  and  three  pecks  of  rye  sown  upon  the  half  acre.  A  Nishvvitz  harrow 
was  then  run  several  times  over  the  land,  leaving  it  looking  as  smooth  and  mellow 
as  an  ash-bank  The  tiny  spears  soon  made  their  appearance,  and  by  1st  November 
the  rye  was  high  enough  to  "  hide  a  rabbit." 

From  this  time  until  1st  February,  1875,  two  calves  were  turned  upon  the  lot, 
except  immediately  after  a  rain  or  during  a  wet  spell,  (few  of  which  we  had  during 
November  and  December,)  and  in  February  one  of  the  calves  made  as  delicious  veal 
as  I  ever  tasted,  with  no  other  preparation  for  the  butcher.  The  younger  calf  was 
occasionally,  for  a  few  hours,  turned  upon  the  lot  all  of  February  and  March,  and 
for  thirty  days  from  the  15th  April,  that  half  acre  of  rye  furnished  all  the  long 
forage  consumed  by  a  mule  and  two  yearling  colts,  and  the  night  feeding  for  two 
milch  cows. 

On  the  17th  May  the  stubble  was  turned  under,  and  the  land  again  ploughed 
with  a  single  turning  plough,  on  the  28d  June,  and  the  last  week  in  July, 
will  be  laid  oflT  in  thirty  inches  rows,  manured,  bedded  up,  and  sown  in  the  drill 
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on  the  beds  in  E.uta  Baga,  White  Globe,  and  Flat  Dutch  turnips.  I  anticipate 
nothing  less  than  enough  turnips  to  supply  half  the  food  for  a  milch  coW  during 
the  entire- winter. 

Is  there  a  half  acre  of  cotton  or  corn  land  in  the  South  that  paid  better  during 
the  past  year  than  that  half  acre  of  rye?  If  it  paid  me,  will  it  not  pay  any  other 
farmer  ?  And  is  there  a  farmer,  black  or  white,  in  the  South  too  poor  to  furnish 
a  half  acre  of  rye,  thus  prepared,  for  each  calf  and  plough  animal  that  he  has  ? 
If  not,  then  now  is  the  time  for  the  experiment  to  be  made,  and  let  every  farmer 
try  it;  if  he  finds  he  does  not  feel  remunerated,  he  can  easily  plough  under  the 
rye  in  April,  1876,  and  return  to  his  first  love. 

In  the  Rural  for  August,  1874,  I  published  an  experiment  with  red  oftts,  that 
several  friends  asserted  was  an  exception,  because  "  it  was  growing  oats  too  cheap." 
Another  year  has  come  and  gone.  I  have  repeated  the  experiment,  succeeded 
equally  as  well,  and  am  pleased  to  say,  I  have  witnessed  a  better  success  with  more 
than  one  of  my  neighbors.  Red  oats  can  be  grown  at  an  expense  of  twenty  five 
cents  per  bushel  upon  any  ordinary  farm  in  the  South,  every  such  bushel  will 
weigh  thirty  pounds,  and  a  pouud  of  oats  will  produce  just  as  much  muscle  and 
fat  as  a  p^und  of  coju.  I  have  kept  a  horse  for  two  years  without  ever  feeding 
him  an  ear  of  corn  or  a  blade  of  fodder,  his  daily  diet  being  shelled  oats  and  straw, 
or  cut  oats  from  the  sheaf;  he  has  been  ploughed,  wagoned,  hacked  about  in  a 
buggy,  and  ridden  under  the  saddle,  and  theie  never  was  a  time  he  was  not  ready 
and  willing  to  do  a  full  share  of  work.  Any  land  that  ever  I  have  seen  in  the 
South  will  produce  two  bushels  of  oats  where  it  will  grow  one  bushel  of  corn  ; 
each  farmer  for  himself  can  calculate  the  cost  of  growing  the  two  crops. 

Red  oats  will  yield  more  grain  to  the  straw,  and  more  delicate  straw  than  any 
oats  I  have  ever  grown.  Sown  in  the  fall,  they  will  produce  a  remunerative  crop 
on  good  land,  even  if  frozen  out  during  the  winter  to  a  single  stool  to  every  square 
foot.  They  are  heavier  than  any  other  and  have  never  been  known  to  take  the 
rust.  A  few  years  ago,  I  selected  eight  adjoining  acres,  and  on  them  sowed  a 
bushel  to  each  acre  of  eight  varieties  of  oats.  Some  were  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  winter,  some  were  ruined  by  rust,  and  all  but  the  red  oats  were  more  or  less 
damaged  by  this  parasite.  Not  even  a  blade  of  the  red  oats  was  touched,  though 
the  acre  was  in  the  midst  of  those  most  thoroughly  ruined.  The  time  is  upon  us 
when  they  should  again  be  sown,  though  they  are  remunerative  if  sown  at  any 
time  between  this  and  the  1st  of  next  March. 

I  prefer  to  sow  in  cotton-land  broad-cast,  and  plough  in  with  three  or  four  sweep- 
furrows.  This  lays  by  a  cotton  crop  as  well  as  sows  a  small  grain  crop,  hence  a 
saving  of  half  the  labor.  It  is  cheaper  to  sow  iu  the  cotton  field  even  if  postponed 
till  September  or  October,  because  cotton  requiring  clean  culture  the  land  is  in 
better  tilth,  and  fewer  furrows  are  necessary.  The  hands  while  picking  cotton 
during  the  winter  will  trample  upon  the  young  sprigs,  and  make  them  stool  out 
better  therefor.  Sheep  will  winter  on  oats  in  a  cotton  field  and  never  molest  the 
cotton  till  they  have  eaten  up  the  oats. 

Where  cotton  is  the  exclusive  crop,  there  is  no  little  vexation  and  harrassing 
doubts  at  harvest  time  to  him   wlio  ventures  to  sow  small  grain.     In  June  the 
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cotton  and  corn  need  the  attention  of  the  laborer  constantly.  Hence,  tlie  policy, 
almost  necessity,  of  interesting  the  laborer  in  the  ownership  at  least  of  the  oat  crop. 
A  fair  contract,  in  this  regard,  is  for  the  employer  to  furnish  the  seed,  fertilizer, 
and  land,  and  require  the  employee  to  supply  the  labor  of  seeding  and  harvesting, 
and  at  harvest  time  divide  the  crop,  one-fourth  to  the  laborer  and  three-fourths  to 
the  employer.  An  acre  of  land,  producing  twenty  bushels  of  oats,  would  thus 
give  the  laborer  five  bushels  of  oats  for  about  two  days  work,  (ploughing,  scattering 
manure,  knocking  down  stalks,  and  harvesting,)  and  fifteen  bushels  to  the  owner, 
one  and  a  half  bushels  of  seed,  three  and  a  half  bushels  to  pay  for  fertilizer,  and 
ten  bushels  rent.  I  have  never  known  red  oats  to  sell  for  less  than  seventy  five 
cents  per  bushel,  and  even  at  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  ten  bushels  are  a  very  fair 
rent  for  land  that  will  not  produce  more  than  twenty  bushels  of  oats  per  acre. 
Fair  uplands  in  middle  South  Carolina  will  average  twenty  bushels  without 
manure ;  and  I  have  seen  it  stated  that,  the  Mississippi  bottoms  have  yielded 
one  hundred  bushels  per  acre  during  favorable  seasons. 

Red  land  will  grow  barley  better  than  grey  land ;  though  barley  is  very  like 
clover,  none  need  try  to  grow  it  upon  land  that  Is  not  thoroughly  prepared  and 
very  highly  manured.  Old  red  land  cow-penned  and  sheep-hurdled,  will  produce 
more  of  this  grain  per  acre  than  any  land  naturally  rich,  or  stimulated  with  fer- 
tilizers. Sown  on  such  land  in  September,  it  will  furnish  good  grazing  for  any 
kind  of  animal  during  the  winter  ;  but  experience  teaches  me  no  hoof  should 
make  a  track  upon  the  barley  patch  from  the  time  it  is  sown  until  harvested.  As 
soon  as  it  is  high  enough  to  grasp  with  the  left  hand,  and  be  cut  by  a  knife  or 
sickle  in  the  right,  it  should  be  "  soiled  "  (cut  and  fed)  to  any  kind  of  stock.  No 
green  food  is  equal  to  it.  It  will  fatten  the  pigs,  lengthen  the  wool  on  a  sheep, 
increase  the  flow  of  milk  in  a  cow,  and  supply  a  new  coat  of  hair  to  the  plough 
animal.  If  sown  in  September,  and  the  Fall  be  propitious,  it  may  be  soiled  in 
November,  again  by  10th  March,  if  the  winter  be  not  very  eevex-e,  and  still  a  third 
time  in  April,  if  that  month  be  warm  and  wet ;  and  by  the  middle  of  June,  per- 
haps earlier,  (depending  on  the  weather,)  will  produce  as  niany  bushels  of  grain 
per  acre  as  the  best  crop  of  Avheat. 

I  have  sold  barley  at  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  bushel,  and  never  sold  a  bushel 
less  than  one  dollar  and  three-quarters.  An  acre  of  land  thoroughly  cow-penned, 
sown  in  barley  in  September,  and  the  green  grain  not  soiled,  will  yield  forty  bushels 
of  grain  that  will  produce  as  much  muscle  and  fat  as  forty-five  bushels  of  corn. 
Dry  barley  should  be  either  soaked  twenty-four  hours,  or  ground,  if  fed  to  plough 
stock.  Neither  mules  nor  horses  are  naturally  fond  of  it.  The  taste,  however, 
when  once  acquired,  becomes  voracious.  Green  barley  in  the  milk  state  is  won- 
derfully nutritious,  but  cannot  be  advantageously  fed  because  the  prickly  beard 
that  is  upon  the  head  cannot  be  easily  swallowed  by  the  animal,  will  lodge  in  their 
jaws  and  throat,  and  sometimes  produce  very  sore  mouths.  It  seldom,  however, 
injures  ihe  throat,  as  the  bolus,  when  sufficiently  prepared  for  deglutition,  is  not  apt 
to  stop  short  of  the  stomach. 

It  was  my  privilege  two  months  ago  to  visit,  perhaps,  the  finest  farm  in  Middle 
Tennessee,  and,  among  other  sights,  I  saw  upon  it  a  field  of  one  hundred  acres  in 
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ripening  barley  that  bid  fair  to  yield  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre.  This  cele- 
brated farm,  six  miles  west  of  Nashville,  is  owned  by  General  Hardin,  and  con- 
tains a  park  of  six  hundred  acres,  in  which  thoroughbred  mares  and  colts,  premium 
cattle,  and  bounding  deer,  revel  in  blue  grass,  which  is  thickly  set  upon  every 
available  spot  of  earth  in  the  park. 

For  the  past  two  years  I  have  sown  no  wheat ;  first,  because  I  did  not  think  it 
suflSciently  remunerative.  For  several  years  my  wheat  crops  seemed  more  liable 
to  disaster  than  formerly  ;  rust  was  more  prevalent,  and  many  new  varieties  had 
materially  reduced  the  yield. 

But,  secondly,  and  chiefly,  because  I  never  felt  the  crop  was  safe  even  after  har- 
vested, threshed,  and  measured  into  the  bin.  Wheat  can  be  stolen  from  the  field, 
and  threshed  by  flailing  too  easily.  And  no  man  ever  threshed  one  hundred  bushels 
of  wheat,  measured  it  into  his  bins,  and  at  a  proper  time  "  sunned  "  it,  without 
finding  that  a  second  measurementinto  the  bins  revealed  an  unaccountably  short 
measure.  Nor  is  it  at  all  certain  that  the  wheat  will  '"turn  out"  the  quality  of 
flour  anticipated,  but  almost  absolutely' certain  that  the  quantity  will  not  be  what 
was  anticipated.  Load  a  wagon  with  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  and  send  it  to  mill ; 
the  return  will  be  nine  barrels  'and  a  half  The  next  time  go  yourself  with  the 
load,  and  the  yield  will  be  ten  barrels,  but  you  will  not  be  compensated  for  your 
loss  of  time  by  the  saving  of  half  a  barrel  of  flour. 

Thirdly,  I  have  no  acre  of  land  that  will  not  grow  oats  enough  to  buy  all  the 
wheat  it  would  produce  at  two  dollars  a  bushel,  and  though  it  takes  five  bushels  of 
good  wheat  to  make  a  ban-el  of  family  flour,  I  have  never  paid  higher  than  nine 
dollars  a  barrel  for  any  flour  bought  since  1873.  These,  and  some  other  minor 
reasons,  induce  me  to  buy  flour  rather  than  sow  wheat,  though  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
advise  all  farmers  who  have  wheat  land,  and  are  convenient  to  flouring  mills,  to 
grow  at  least  wheat  enough  to  supply  them  annually  with  bread. 

D.  WYATT  AIKEN. 


Lucerne  and  Bermuda  Grass. 

Charleston,  May  29th,  1875. 
Rev.  C  W.  Howard  ; 

Dear  Sir  :  The  Lucerne  was  cured  with  much  difficulty,  and  lost  every. leaf  I 
could  not  get  the  proportion  of  leaf  to  stem,  but  examined  each  separately,  for 
albumenoids  and  ash.  The  leaf  dry  (at  212.)  contained  25.37  per  cent,  albu- 
menoids.  and  12.10  per  cent.  ash.  The  stems  dry  (at  212.)  contained  14  per  cent, 
albumenoids,  and  7.10  per  cent.  ash.  This  would  show  that  the  plant  in  this 
climate  and  soil  was  at  least  as  good  as  any  other.  Your  article  has  created  much 
interest  about  Bermuda  grass,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  number  of  letters  I  have 
received  about  it.  I  enclose  two  sprigs  of  grass — one  the  Bermuda,  the  other 
"joint  grass,"  (Paspalum  distichum.)  The  Bermuda  has  two  leaves  to  each  joint; 
the  other  but  one  ;  the  last  seems  to  grow  twice  as  fast  as  the  first.  1  have  them 
both  under  culture,  and  will  report  the  result. 

Yours  truly,  St.  J.  R. 

The  above  letter  of  Dr.  Ravenel  aflTords  some  valuable  information.  The  drop- 
ping off"  of  the  leaves,  of  which  be  speaks,  must  have  been  owing  to  the  hay  having 
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received  too  much  sun.  Peas,  clover,  and  lucerne  require  great  attention  in  curing, 
to  prevent  loss  of  the  leaves.  In  cutting  hay  of  all  kinds,  it  is  best  not  to  begin 
until  the  dew  is  off  in  the  morning,  as  the  dew  causes  delay  in  curing.  As  soon 
as  cut  the  hay  should  be  raked  into  wind-rows,  and  that  which  is  cut  in  the  morn- 
ing should  be  put  into  small  cocks  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  That  which 
is  cut  in  the  afternoon  should  be  raked  into  wind-rows  before  night,  and  cocked 
up  the  next  morning  after  the  dew  is  off.  Twenty-four  hours  is  usually  sufficient 
for  the  hay  to  remain  in  the  field.  The  great  point  is,  that  the  grass  should  be 
cured  as  much  as  possible  in  the  shade.  To  effect  this,  the  cocks  should  be  as 
small  as  possible  at  the  base,  so  as  to  allow  free  passage  for  air.  The  lucerne  on 
this  farm,  cured  in  this  way  this  spring,  is  of  a  bright  green  color,  and  has  lost 
but  few  of  its  leaves.  This  lucerne  has  been  cut  twice  this  year,  yielding  a  heavy 
burthen  of  hay  at  each  cutting.  If  the  weather  should  prove  favorable,  there 
will  be  three  additional  cuttings,  making  nearly  or  quite  five  tons  to  the  acre.  The 
cost  of  each  cutting,  including  curing  and  saving  the  hay,  is  about  two  dollars. 

The  contrast  this  year  between  lucerne  and  clover,  orchard  grass  and  Timothy, 
is  striking.  These  three  have  been  so  damaged  by  the  May  drought  as  to  be 
hardly  worth  cutting.  Lucerne  was  unaffected  by  it,  and  continued  to  grow  with- 
out a  drop  of  rain  between  the  cuttings,  except  a  washing  shower  a  day  or  two 
before  it  was  cut,  and  too  late  to  do  it  any  good. 

Meadow  oat  grass  has  been  less  affected  by  the  drought  than  any  of  the  grasses, 
having  grown  about  five  feet  tall.  The  same  result  as  to  this  grass  occurred 
during  the  May  drought  of  last  year.  Some  of  the  best  Timothy  meadows  in 
Northwest  Georgia  and  Tennessee  failed  almost  entirely.  The  meadow  oat  grass, 
on  the  contrary,  gave  a  full  crop.  This  grass  seems  admirably  adapted  to  the 
South.  Its  more  general  culture  is  much  to  be  desired  at  the  South,  specially  for 
the  cheapening  of  the  seed,  which  now  costs  five  dollars  per  bushel.  It  seeds 
abundantly,  and  the  seeds  are  easily  threshed  out.  It  should  be  remembered,  that 
about  the  time  of  sowing  turnips  is  the  best  season  for  sowing  this  grass,  and  in 
fact,  all  other  grasses  and  forage  plants  at  the  South. 

Dr.  Ravenel  has  given  important  information  as  to  the  method  of  determining  • 
between  the  cane  or  joint  grass  and  the  Bermuda.  The  writer  had  been  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  the  cane  and  Bermuda  grasses  were  the  same,  and  that  the 
apparent  differences  arose  from  difference  of  soil  as  to  fertility  and  moisture.  Dr. 
Ravenel,  however,  shows  that  they  are  two  distinct  species,  and  gives  the  distinc- 
tion between  them.  This  information  is  valuable  to  farmers,  as  the  Bermuda  is 
more  easily  extirpated  than  the  cane  or  joint  grass.  C.  W.  HOWARD. 


Extensive  Farming  in  California.— Agriculture,  like  everything  else,  is 
conducted  on  a  gigantic  scale  in  California : 

A  Sacramento  paper  gives  an  account  of  a  single  farm  at  Jacinto,  owned  by  Dr. 
H.  J.  Glenn,  from  which  six  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  were  harvested 
the  past  season.  This  is  sufficient  to  load  eighteen  one  thousand  ton  ships  or  three 
hundred  canal-boats  The  Doctor  runs  ninety  gang-ploughs  and  a  dozen  threshers, 
and  employs  a  large  number  of  men.  His  farming  is  not  confined  to  wheat,  as  he 
markets  S100,000  worth  of  stock  annually.  He  is  a  Virginian  by  birth.  All  the 
details  of  his  immense  business  he  attends  to  personally. 
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Farm  Accounts  and  Memoranda. 


The  subject  of  "Farm  Accounts  and  Meraorauda,"  which  is  before  the  Club  for 
consideration,  is  one  having  more  importance  than  would  at  first  view  appear.  The 
fact,  that  as  a  general  rule,  with  the  exception  of  such  transactions  as  generally 
occur  between  man  and  man,  no  accounts  of  the  general  transactions  of  the  farm 
are  usually  kept,  has  led  to  a  neglect  in  that  line,  and  to  a  sort  of  doubt  of  their 
necessity ;  while  in  point  of  fact  it  is  as  necessary,  almost,  that  such  should  be  the 
case,  as  that  the  merchant  should  keep  an  account  of  his  transactions.  The  mer- 
chant will  tell  at  once  what  particular  article  of  his  trade  is  most  remunerative  to 
him,  and  yet  how  many  farmers  can  give  even  an  approximation  as  regards  the 
advantage  derived  from  raising  one  crop  over  that  of  another,  or  whether  a  particu- 
lar crop  is  grown  at  a  profit  or  loss,  or  which  is  the  most  profitable  to  raise.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  almost  as  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  farmer  as  that  of  the 
merchant. 

The  plea  of  want  of  time  is  not  tenable,  for  there  is  hardly  a  farmer  but  that 
spends  unemployed  every  year  twice  or  three  times  as  much  time  as  would  be 
required  to  keep  all  the  accounts  and  memoranda  necessary,  and  when  once 
entered  upon  and  felt  to  be  a  duty,  the  time  will  not  be  missed.  Now  the  true 
policy  should  be  for  every  farmer  to  keep  an  account  with  every  field  upon  his 
farm  where  crops  are  grown,  so  that  he  can  tell  how  much  it  costs  to  raise  each 
crop,  the  amount  of  labor,  the  cost  of  manure,  and  everything  connected  with  the 
raising ;  he  should  also  keep  the  product  of  the  field,  and  it  would  be  but  a  few 
years  before  he  could  determine  what  crop  succeeded  best  upon  each  particular 
field,  and  not  only  that,  but  what  crop  proved  most  remunerative,  upon  general 
cultivation.  In  addition  to  all  this,  as  a  source  of  general  information,  he  should 
keep  all  such  items  of  memoranda  as  would  be  of  general  or  particular  intei*est  in 
the  future.  Under^his  head  could  be  included  time  of  planting,  time  of  harvest- 
ing, peculiar  conditions  of  manure,  unnatural  and  even  natural  changes  of  the 
weather,  and  all  facts  that  would  in  any  way  tend  to  affect  cultivation  or  the  result 
of  the  same;  the  condition  of  the  ground  at  time  of  planting  and  during  cultiva- 
tion, the  efiect  of  different  fertilizers  where  they  are  used  ;  in  this  way,  if  properly 
kept,  would  often  be  of  no  inconsiderable  value.  It  would  also  be  a  matter  of  in- 
terest to  keep  an  account  of  sales  of  all  kinds  of  produce  with  the  price  sold  for, 
thus  having  a  basis  for  the  calculation  of  fluctuation  of  prices  :  or,  if  disposed  of  by 
feeding,  note  effects,  if  noticeable.  But  I  fear  that  already  some  one  will  whisper 
impossible,  and  will,  therefore,  leave  other  suggestions  for  others. 

The  question  will  undoubtedly  be  asked,  what  do  you  propose  ?  How  is  the 
farmer  to  accomplish  all  this?     What  system  is  he  to  employ  ? 

In  the  first  place,  every  farmer  should  have  a  correct  survey  of  his  farm,  and  a 
plan  of  the  same,  containing,  if  possible,  the  various  subdivisions,  with  the  contents 
of  each  marked,  and  each  corner  designated  by  a  numeral  or  letter,  so  that  each 

*An  Eseay,  read  before  the  Columbia  (Conn)  Farmer's  Club,  by  William  H.  Yeomans. 
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line  of  fence  even  may  be  designated,  in  account  of  any  permanent  improvements. 
Each  field  shduld  be  designated,  so  as  to  be  easily  referred  to  in  the  accounts  with 
eacB  separate  field.  A  very  convenient  way  would  be  to  have  the  plan  framed, 
and  hung  up  for  convenient  reference.  Having  obtained  a  proper  book  for  keep- 
ing the  accounts,  of  which  there  are  now  those  prepared  on  purpose,  let  a  careful 
inventory  of  the  farm,  stock  of  all  kinds,  farming  tools,  and  in  fact  everything 
belonging  to  the  farm,  be  made  and  recorded  upon  the  first  pages.  Then,  if  one 
desired  to  be  very  particular,  an  account  could  be  opened  with  every  department 
of  the  farm,  which  would  undoubtedly  give  a  balance  sheet  showing  an  income 
which  ie,\f  suppose  they  realize.  Thus  credit  the  buildings  with  rent,  the  horse 
and  carriage  with  every  ride,  the  crops  for  the  board  of  each  individual,  the  oxen 
for  their  labor,  the  cows  for  their  milk,  the  poultry  for  eggs  and  chickens,  the  pigs 
for  their  pork,  and  each  field  for  all  crops  removed,  charging  in  turn  for  labor  and 
manure,  etc.,  to  the  field,  the  keeping  to  the  poultry,  pigs,  cows,  oxen,  and  horses, 
repairs  upon  carriage,  etc.,  etc.  But  it  would,  perhaps,  be  sufiicient  to  start  with, 
to  keep  an  account  with  the  different  fields  growing  crops,  and  with  cows,  swine, 
and  poultry,  if  desired,  leaving  other  matters  to  appear  in  the  general  inventory 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  A  writer  has  recommended  a  day-book,  or  blotter  and 
ledger,  for  keeping  accounts,  and  given  this  very  good  advice.  "  Make  the  entries 
in  the  day-book — don't  be  afraid  of  using  paper — very  particular  and  full,  and  do 
it  every  day.  A  failure  in  this  would  spoil  the  whole."  His  system  was  to  open 
the  account  with  the  barn  and  each  field,  crediting  to  the  barn  manure,  use  of 
teams,  labor,  &c.,  and  charging  the  crop  hauled  in  ;  this  with  crop  account,  labor 
account,  improvement  account,  and  family  expense  account,  which  covered  the 
whole  ground.  Then  at  the  end  of  every  month  let  all  transactions  be  posted  into 
the  ledger.  Having  obtained  the  necessary,  books,  open  the  day-book  to  the  double 
page,  and  let  the  left  hand  page  be  devoted  to  memoranda,  noting  each  event,  as 
the  time  of  coupling  all  females  with  the  males,  and  the  time  of  calving,  putting 
in  and  harvesting  crops,  the  setting  and  hatching  of  poultry,  the  incursions  of 
noxiou-s  insects,  and  any  observations  that  would  be  like  to  possess  value  in  the 
future.  On  the  opposite  or  right  hand  page  keep  the  account  proper  with  what- 
ever departmeiits  are  decided,  upon  placing  the  date  of  each  day's  transactions  at 
the  head,  also  remembering  to  extend  the  line  of  division  of  dates  across  the  page 
of  memoranda.  Do  even  this,  and  each  farmer,  as  he  is  acquainted  and  more  accus- 
tomed to  it,  will  become  greatly  interested  in  it.  We  should  by  all  means  recom- 
mend the  keeping  of  an  account  with  each  field,  so  as  to  learn  the-  capacity  and 
requirements  of  each.  Aside  from  this  a  system  has  been  recommended  which 
would  dispense  with  any  ledger.  This  would  require  a  broad  page,  and  is  ruled 
oflf  into  eleven  spaces,  the  first  narrow  for  dates,  the  second  broad  for  items,  and 
the  remaining  nine  narrow  for  dollars  and  cents,  with  headings  as  follows,  com- 
mencing with  the  first  to  the  right  of  the  column  of  items :  Cash  paid,  cash 
received,  laborers'  day  hire,  farm  goods  sold,  farm  goods  received,  house  goods 
sold,  house  goods  received,  sundries  and  totals ;  and  devoting  a  page  to  each  month, 
the  footings  of  the  several  columns  will  show  at  a  glance  the  money  transactions 
for  the  month.  Still  another  mode  of  keeping  accounts  with  the  ledger  is  to  occupy 
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both  pages  of  the  day-book,  the  left  hand  page  with  the  date  and  memoranda,  the 
right  hand  page  with  accounts  of  all  kinds,  with  four  extra  ruled  spaces,  the  first 
to  note  the  page  on  which  the  transaction  is  recorded  in  the  ledger,  the  second  for 
cash  received,  the  third  for  cash  paid  and  the  fourth  transactions  not  cash.  A  very 
good  recommendation  by  one  writer  was  to  divide  the  labor  among  different  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  having  books  prepared  for  the  different  departments  of  the 
accounts,  and  one  assigned  to  each  individual  capable  of  keeping  the  same. 

What  an  interesting  subject  for  study,  where  accounts  have  been  kept  for  a 
number  of  years,  to  take  the  accounts  with  different  fields  and  crops,  and  make  a 
table  of  the  profit  or  loss  on  each  crop,  by  ruling  four  spaces  for  each  field,  and 
giving  in  the  first  the  year  ;  the  second,  the  crop  raised  ;  the  third,  the  profit ;  and 
the  fourth,  the  loss ;  or  still  again,  to  take  the  years  where  each  particular  crop 
was  raised,  and  calculate  the  cost  per  bushel  to  raise  the  same ;  or  still  again,  rule 
another  table  in  which  could  be  marked  the  cost  of  raising  each  crop  each  year, 
Avith  the  price  at  which  the  same  sold  in  the  market ;  and  yet  still  another  table 
might  be  made,  showing  the  rotation  of  crops  in  each  field  for  the  different  years, 
and  also  one  showing  what  years  the  different  fields  had  been  manured.  But  lest 
the  imagined  account  of  labor  necessary  to  accomplish  this  might  alarm  some,  it  is 
proper  to  state  that  all  these  tables  can  be  made  during  severely  unpleasant  days 
of  winter,  when  the  farmer  might  be  inclined  to  spend  .his  time  at  the  shop  or 
grocery.  We  believe  that  no  man  can  dispute  the  practical  value  of  a  systematic 
keeping  of  accounts  and  memoranda,  such  as  we  have  indicated,  and  are  fully 
satisfied  that  if  once  carefully  commenced  will  not  soon  be  abandoned.  Always 
carry  a  small  memorandum  book  and  pencil  with  you,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
note  of  important  items  as  they  come  to  notice.  We  have  practiced  this  the  past 
season,  and  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  others,  and  we  should  not  be  willing  to 
acknowledge  that  so  far  as  our  records  are  concerned,  that  they  consumed  any  time 
that  would  have  been  otherwise  employed. 

Fellow  farmers,  shall  we  inaugurate  a  reform  in  this  matter,  or  shall  we  pursue 
the  old  beaten  paths  of  our  forefathers,  satisfied  with  no  reform  and  no  progress  ? 


How  TO  Manage  a  Fallen  Horse. — A  Canadian  paper  has  the  following 
instructions  for  managing  a  fallen  horse : 

In  a  country  like  Canada,  where  the  roads  are  often  clad  in  ice,  and  the  horses 
frequently  not  properly  shod,  and  where  snow-banks  are  sometimes  as  high  as  a 
fence,  through  which  the  animals  are  apt  to  break  when  a  thaw  sets  in,  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  to  see  horses  falling,  both  in  the  saddle  and  harness  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  not  to  jump  off  and  apply  the  toe  of  your  boot  to  his  ribs,  nor 
yet  to  wind  the  whip  lash  around  your  hand  and  apply  the  stalk  to  his  back  ;  but 
at  once  secure  the  head  to  prevent  him  from  injuring  it  upon  the  ground,  then  have 
the  harness  unbuckled  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  run  the  vehicle  back ;  next  raise 
his  head  and  support  it  until  he  gets  upon  his  feet.  If  he  appears  weak  or  has 
been  stunned  by  the  fall,  steady  him  for  a  little  while. 
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One  form  of  Oil  Mill. 

The  machinery  and  appliances  made  use  of  in  olive  growing  countries  is,  for  the 
most  part,  of  the  simplest  and  rudest  description.  The  Spaniards,  as  a  rule,  (we 
condense  from  Mr.  Bernays'  work)  have  not  improved  upon  their  appliances  since 
the  days  of  Pliny,  whose  description  of  the  process  is  much  the  same  as  the  method 
chiefly  in  use  at  the  present  day.  This  is  of  the  most  primitive,  and  its  merits 
rest  entirely  upon  its  simplicity,  and  upon  the  fact  that  it  has  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation.  But  while  a  majority  of  the  mills  are  thus  simple 
(our  illustrations  representing  common  forms),  there  are  to  be  seen,  here  and  there, 
on  large  plantations,  and  in  mills  to  which  no  plantations  are  attached,  machinery 
of  a  more  complicated  and  expensive  character.  In  these  cases,  steam  or  hydraulic 
power  is  not  infrequently  used.  In  Spain  the  crushing  is  sometimes  performed  by 
conical  iron  rollers  moved  rbund  on  an  oil-proof  floor,  on  two  little  margins  to 
prevent  the  stone  being  crushed.  There  are  also  to  be  seen,  but  very  rarely,  steam 
mills,  the  milling  being  very  often  a  distinct  industry,  the  olives  being  brought  to 
the  mill  from  the  surrounding  country.  The 
same  thing  would  be  likely  to  occur  here,  espe- 
cially should  improved  and  expensive  machinery 
be  introduced. 

Screw  presses  of  simple  construction  (one  form 
of  which  we  illustrate),  are  generally  used,  but 
pressure  is  sometimes  obtained  by  means  of  the 
lever,'  or  more  rarely  by  hydraulic  power.  The 
receivers  are  of  various  kinds,  gigantic  stone  jars,  Another  form  of  Oil  Mill 


*1.  "  The  Olive  and  its  Products  :  A  Treatise  on  the  Habits,  Cultivation,  and  Propagation 
of  the  Tree,  and  upon  the  Manufacture  of  Oil  and  other  Products  therefrom."  By  Lewis  A. 
Bernays,  F.  L.  S.,  &c.,  &c.     Brisbane,  Queensland,  1872. 

2.  The  California  Agriculturist,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
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Oil  Press  and  Receiver. 


six  feet  in  diameter  and  nine  feet  deep,  imbedded  in  sand,  being  used  in  Malaga. 
The  bags  used  for  inclosing  the  crushed  olives  are  made  of  coarse  linen,  horse- 
hair, open  felt,  rushes,  or  Esparto  grass;  and,  when  filled,  are  laid  one  over  the  other 
in  the  press,  to  the  number  sometimes  of  a  dozen.     They  must  be  very  strong. 

The  time  for  gathering  the  fruit  is  when  it  is  barely  ripe,  over  ripe  olives,  or 
such  as  fall  from  the  tree,  produce,  it  is  said,  an  iuferior  quality  of  oil.  In  Spain, 
the  olives  are  often  allowed  to  ferment  in  heaps  for  months,  till  the  lazy  owner 
finds  it  convenient  to  crush  them.  This  deteriorates  the  quality,  but  does  not  aflTect 
the  quautity  of  the  oil.  A  slight  degree  of  fermentation,  if  unaccompanied  by 
any  material  heating,  does  not  appear,  Mr.  Bernays  says,  to  affect  injuriously  the 
quality  of  the  oil,  while  it  facilitates  the  separation  of  the  oil  from  the  mucilage. 
The  extent  to  which,  however,  fermentation  is  allowed  to  proceed  should  be  jeal- 
ously regulated,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  beyond  ff^certain  point,  the  oil  unques- 
tionably suffers  in  quality,  and  becomes  unfit  for  the  more  delicate  uses  of  food 
and  cookery,  to  which  olive  oil,  when  good,  is  put. 

By  some,  the  fruit  is  first  reduced  to  a  pulp  without  crushing  the  stones,  those 
following  this  method  believing  that  the  oil  thus  obtained  is  of  a  better  quality 
than  when  the  stones  are  also  crushed.  They  afterwards  crush  the  stones  by  a 
separate  process,  making  an  inferior  oil.  Others  contend  that  both  the  pericarp 
and  the  kernel  or  stone  may  be  crushed  at  the  same  time  without  detriment  to  the 
oil.  Probably  the  delicacy  of  flavor  which  characterizes  the  oils  of  highest  uepute 
is  due  to  the  pressing  and  storing,  rather  than  to  the  crushing  ;  while  it  is  also 
influenced  to  no  slight  extent  by  the  variety  of  the  olive  and  the  degree  of  matu- 
rity and  the  condition  of  the  fruit  when  crushed. 

The  fruit  should  be  crushed  by  a  regular  and  uniform  motion,  so  that  the  oil- 
cells  may  be  properly  broken,  and  the  press  not  be  called   upon  to  do  any  of  the 
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work  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  previously  done  by  the  mill.  The  pulp  or 
paste  is  then  shovelled  into  the  bags  before  described,  which  are  placed  one  on  the 
other  to  a  convenient  depth  in  the  press.  In  this  process,  as  in  that  of  the  crush- 
ing, the  power  should  be  applied  steadily,  slowly,  and  regularly,  to  afford  time  for 
the  oil,  as  it  exudes,  to  escape  from  the  press  through  the  proper  channels. 

What  is  generally  known  as  "  virgin  "  oil  is  that  obtained  by  the  first  pressing 
before  the  application  of  water  or  heat  to  the  pulp.  This  is  run  into  water,  where 
it  is  allowed  time  to  deposit  its  mucilage,  and,  after  being  skimmed  off,  is  kept 
separate  for  the  finer  use  or  for  the  more  exacting  market.  In  the  district  of 
Montpelier,  however,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  oil  which  spontaneously  separates 
from  the  paste  of  crushed  Olives  The  oil  is  not  met  with  in  commerce,  the  quan- 
tity being  obviously  too  small ;  and  appears  to  be  used  in  watchmaking  and  for 
similar  purposes  requiring  extreme  purity  of  quality. 

When  of  good  quality,  and  especially  when  fresh,  Olive  oil  is  of  a  pale  greenish 
color,  with  a  sweetish  nutty  flavor,  much  esteemed  by  those  who  use  it.  Inferior 
oil  is  of  a  darker  color,  being  a  yellowish  or  brownish  green  ;  and  even  when  not 
sufficiently  inferior  to  be  rancid  and  unmarketable  for  food  purposes,  is  quite 
wanting  in  the  peculiar  flavor  referred  to.  This  fruity  flavor  depends  much  upon 
the  quality  and  condition  of  the  Olivea  when  pressed  ;  while  by  some  it  is  held  to 
be  affected  also  by  the  variety. 

So  soon  as  the  oil  ceases  to  exude,  the  first  pressing  ceases,  and  the  bags  are  re- 
moved and  emptied,  the  pressed  pulp  being  carefully  put  aside.  The  bags  are  then 
refilled,  and  the  process  is  repeated,  until  the  whole  crushing  has  gone  through  the 
press. 

The  Marc,  which  has  thus  been  once  pressed,  is  then  thoroughly  separated,  and 
stirred  up  with  boiling  water,  and  the  process  of  pressing  renewed  ;  this  time  the 
pressure  being  increased,  though  still  gradual  and  steady.  This  second  oil  is  nearly 
as  good  as  the  first,  but  apt  to  become  rancid  in  time.  The  principal  of  the  oil 
after  this  second  process,  is  skimmed  off  the  water  in  the  receivers  ;  but  entire  sepa- 
ration takes  a  long  time,  and  when  it  is  complete,  the  process  is  reversed  by  the 
water  being  drawn  off  from  below. 

Once  more  is  the  Marc  subjected  to  treatment  with  boiling  water  ;  and  it  is  at 
this  stage  that,  when  the  stones  were  not  crushed  in  the  first  milling,  that  process 
is  now  gone  through,  and  the  last  of  the  oil  obtained.  This  pressing  is,  however, 
regarded  as  of  inferior  quality,  and  is  kept  carefully  separate  from  the  results  of 
numbers  one  and  two. 

After  manufacture,  the  oil  is  finally  deposited  in  stone  jars  or  in  tanks,  to  facili- 
tate the  deposit  of  impurities  which  are  still  held  in  suspension.  Air  and  light  are 
both  excluded,  as  they  would  tend  to  decomposition  and  rancidity.  In  a  few 
months  the  clear  oil  is  racked  off  into  fresh  jars  for  stock,  or  into  other  packages 
for  the  market ;  while  the  inferior  is  sold  for  soap  making,  lighting,  lubricating,  or 
other  such  purposes. 

We  intend  to  recur  to  this  subject  at  some  future  time,  perhaps  in  our  next 
number,  and  give  some  instructions  for  preparing  olives  for  table  use,  in  which 
state  they  are  in  large  demand. 
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The  Cultivation  of  Rape. 


A  successful  experiment  in  the  cultivation  of  tins  plant  during  the  past  winter 
and  spring,  has  induced  the  writer  to  believe  that  experiments  with  it  by  others 
will  be  useful. 

Rape  seed  were  bought  from  R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  New  York,  last  fall,  and  sowed 
during  the  latter  part  of  September.  The  time  of  sowing  was  altogether  too  late. 
But  it  was  determined  to  make  the  experiment,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  this 
drawback  A  portion  of  the  seed  was  sown  in  the  garden,  and  the  rest  in  the 
turnip  field,  by  the  side  of  the  turnips,  both  being  used  for  folding  sheep.  Notwith- 
standing the  lateness  of  the  sowing,  the  rape  grew  finely,  and  was  eaten  eagerly  by 
the  sheep,  after  the  turnips  had  been  consumed.  That  which  was  sown  in  the 
garden  was  allowed  to  run  its  course  and  make  seed.  When  in  blossom  it  was 
between  five  and  six  feet  tall,  and  as  thick  literally  as  a  cane  brake.  The  quantity 
of  green  food  at  this  stage  of  growth  was  enormous.  AVhen  in  flower,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  plants  would  be  consumed  by  sheep  or  cattle.  The  harder  portion  of  the 
stalks  would  be  afterwards  eaten  bv  hog-s. 

No  degree  of  cold  at  the  South  seems  to  affect  this  plant — it  continues  to  grow 
during  the  whole  winter.  Its  great  advantage  is  that  it  fills  up  the  gap  between  the 
time  wherein  turnips  are  exhausted,  and  the  coming  of  grass  in  the  spring.  lis 
especial  value  is  for  ewes  with  young  lambs,  affording  them  a  rich  green  food 
when  it  is  obtainable  from  no  other  plant.  It  is  equally  adapted  to  cows  giving 
milk. 

On  ordinary  lands  it  should  be  sown  and  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  with 
turnips — that  is  to  say,  in  drills,  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  distant,  and  thinned  out 
to  about  six  inches  in  the  rows.  On  rich  land  it  may  be  sowed  in  drills  twelve 
inches  apart  and  once  hoed.  When  sowed  in  drills  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet 
apart,  it  should  be  once  ploughed,  as  well  as  hoed. 

On  new  ground,  where  the  timber  has  been  burned  off  and  the  ashes  scattered, 
or  on  well  cowpeuued  land,  rape  seed  may  be  sown  broadcast,  as  in  the  case  of  tur- 
nips, but  the  plants  should  be  thinned  with  the  hoe,  so  as  to  stand  about  twelve 
mches  apart  each  way.  Drilling,  however,  is  to  be  preferred,  except  in  new  ground 
where  it  would  be  difficult  to  work  the  plants. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  August  or  early  in  September,  in  this  latitude  and 
elevation.  Nearer  the  coast  it  might  be  sown  later  in  the  season.  When  drilled, 
about  two  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  will  be  suflScieut.  The  seed  is  cheap.  It  is 
raised  and  saved  with  ease.  The  small  quantity  sowed  in  the  garden  of  the  writer 
has  yielded  fully  a  peck  of  clear  seed. 

In  England  and  on  parts  of  the  Continent  this  plant  is  used  for  two  purposes. 
The  seed  is  sown  for  the  oil  contained  in  it,  and  the  cake  is  fed  to  sheep  and  cattle, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  highly  prized.  With  us  it  would  be  valuable  only  for 
folding  purposes,  as  it  is  not  equal  to  cotton  seed  for  the  production  of  oil  and  oil 
cake,  or  meal. 
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The  success  in  the  cultivatiou  of  rape  by  the  writer  will  induce  a  much  larger 
breadth  of  it  to  be  sowed  by  him  this  summer.     It  is  worthy  of  trial  by  others. 

This  plant  cannot  be  cultivated  for  feeding  purposes  at  the  North  on  account  of 
the  extreme  severity  of  the  winter.  It  will  be  wise  in  us  to  take  advantage  of  our 
mild  winter  climate  by  fostering  the  growth  of  valuable  forage  plants,  which  will 
afford  green  food  during  that  season.  C.  W.  HOWARD. 

Since  writing  the  above,  a  number  of  packages  of  rape  seed  have  been  received 
from  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Department,  which  will  be  forwarded  to  applicants 
on  receipt  of  P.  0.  stamp. 


Mushrooms  and  their  Cultivation. 


It  is  difficult  to  convince  the  average  mind  of  any  English-speaking  race  that 
frogs  are  not  toads,  and  that  mushrooms  are  not  toad-stools.  Large  sources  of 
food-supply,  aud  delicious  table  dainties  at  that,  are  thus  lost  through  the  preju- 
dice that  results  from  ignorance. 

There  are  a  good  many  people  in  this  country  who  use  mushrooms  and  rejoice  in 
them,  and  there  are  few  probably  among  the  reading  classes  who  are  not  aware  of 
thefiict  that  they  are  extensively  cultivated  in  most  European  countries,  forming  in 
France  especially  a  valuable  and  extraordinary  wide-spread  industry.  Yet,  to  the 
general  public  here,  it  is  at  best  a  dish  rarely  seen,  never  tasted,  and  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  and  distrust. 

All  I  have  to  say  to  those  who  have  never  tasted  this  delicacy,  is  to  buy  them 
just  to  try  it.  It  must  be  a  very  deeply  rooted  prejudice  which  would  compel  them 
to  persist  in  their  dislike  after  once  tasting. 

It  is  a  simple  and  easy  matter  to  distinguish  between  the  true  and  the  false 
mushrooms.  In  the  first  place,  the  true  grow  generally  in  pastures,  while  the  false 
are  to  be  found  in  woods,  ordinarily  on  the  stumps  of  trees,  and  growing  in  tufts 
or  clusters.  Then  they  differ  in  appearance,  the  true  being  smooth,  with  a  skin 
generally  easy  to  peel,  with  gills  of  a  pinky  red  or  white,  changing  with  age  to  a 
liver  color,  with  the  inner  flesh  white,  and  with  the  stem  white,  solid,  cylindrical, 
and  tapering  from  the  earth  toward  the  cap.  The  false  have  a  warty  protuber- 
ance, or  else  .fragments  of  membrane  sticking  to  the  upper  surface,  are  heavy,  and 
emerge  from  a  vulva  or  bag;  they  have  a  hollow  stem  turn  blue  when  cut,  are 
moist  on  surface,  and  are  generally  of  a  rose  or  orange  color.  The  taste  of  the 
false  is  disagreeable  and  astringent;  that  of  the  true,  pleasant,  sweetish,  and  invi- 
ting, the  stem  of  certain  varieties  having  a  marked  nutty  flavor.  Specimens  col- 
lected may  be  tested  by  sprinkling  a  little  salt  on  the  spongy  part  or  gills.  If  they 
turn  yellow,  they  are  poisonous  ;  if  black,  they  are  wholesome.  Another  test  is  to 
boil  an  onion,  stripped  of  the  outer  skin,  with  them  ;  if  the  onion  remains  white 
they  are  good,  but  if  it  turns  blue  or  black,  some  of  them  are  certainly  poisonous. 

Now,  as  to  preparing  them,  there  are  various  methods,  of  which  I  shall  mention 
a  few.  The  preface  to  all  of  them,  if  it  is  desired  to  make  the  dish  as  savory  as 
possible,  is  to  let  them  lie  for  an  hour  or  so  in  salt  and  water.     Stewed  mushrooms 
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are  prepared  thus :  take  gK)wn  mushrooms,  preferably  such  as  are  young  enough 
to  have  the  gills  still  reddish,  cut  off  that  part  of  the  stem  which  lay  below  the 
soil,  wash  carefully,  and  remove  the  skin  from  the  top,  put  them  in  a  stew-pan 
with* some  salt,  but  no  water — stew  them  till  they  are  tender,  and  mix  with  them 
a  spoonful  of  butter  and  one  of  parched  flour.  Add  wine  if  you  choose,  but  the 
subtle  flavor  of  the  mushroom  is  obscured  by  any  other.  For  broiled  mushrooms, 
prepare  your  material  in  the  same  way  ;  broil  the  mushrooms  on  a  gridiron,  and 
•erve  them  up  with  pepper,  salt,  and  butter,  judiciously  applied  The  very  young 
may  be  prepared  without  removing  the  skin ;  they  are  then  a  little  tougher,  but 
are  preferred  by  some  in  this  state,  as  retaining  thus  more  of  their  characteristic 
flavor.  The  recipe  for  mushroom  catsup  is :  mushroom  juice,  one  gallon  ;  allspice, 
one  ounce  ;  pepper,  cloves,  ginger,  each  half  an  ounce;  salt,  four  pounds  ;  boil  one 
hour,  strain,  and  bottle.  Mushroom  sauce — a  capital  sauce  for  poultry  or  wild 
fowl,  is  made  thus:  have  a  quart  of  fresh  mushrooms  clean,  cut  them  in  two,  put 
them  in  a  stew-pan  with  a  little  salt,  mace,  and  butter,  and  stew  gently  for  half  an 
hour,  adding  then  half  a  pint  of  cream,  and  the  yolks  of  two -eggs  thoroughly 
beaten  up  ;  keep  stirring  it  till  it  boils  up. 

Mushrooms  may  be  cultivated  simply  by  taking  manure  from  the  stable  in  small 
heaps,  as  little  broken  as  possible,  and  laying  them  about  three  inches  thick  on  a 
hot  bed  made  of  alternate  layers  of  tanner's  bark  and  horse-dung,  the  uppermost 
layer  consisting  of  tanners  bark  about  two  inches  thick.  Cover  the  bed  then  with 
a  little  manure  and  about  three  inches  of  good  soil,  and  over  all  a  thick  coat  of 
straw.  The  manure  containing  the  germs  may  be  known  by  the  appearance  of 
white  threads  running  through  the  little  heaps,  and  these  lumps  on  breaking  will 
give  forth  a  mushroom  smell.  The  shed  behind  a  hot-house,  or  a  stable,  or  cow- 
house, is  a  good  place  for  a  mushroom  bed,  as  no  Aght  is  required,  but  only  warmth 
and  moisture.  Calcareous  earth  of  any  kind  will  greatly  help  the  production  of 
mushrooms.  In  Paris,  there  are  extensive  underground  mushroom  gai'dens,  sev- 
eral proprietors  of  some  of  the  French  mushroom  farms  having  many  miles  of 
mushroom  beds,  cultivated  entirely  by  lamp  light.  In  all  moist  climates  they 
ought  to  be  produced  in  great  abundance  and  variety.  Being  rich  in  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus,,  and  constituting,  as  old  Ez-asmus  Darwin  said,  "  an  isthmus  between 
the  two  great  continents  of  nature,  the  vegetable  aud  animal  kingdoms,"  they  sup- 
ply a  wholesome,  delicious,  and  nutritive  food,  and  would  amply  repay  the  trouble 
of  cultivating  them  here.  In  other  countries,  as  has  been  said,  their  culture  is  a 
lucrative  industry.  H. 

An  Experiment. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June,  1874, 1  selected  two  acres  in  an  oat  field,  turned  under 
the  stubble,  laid  off  the  land  in  five  feet  furrows,  drilled  in  six  dollars  worth  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  lapped  four  furrows  upon  the  manure  and  planted  in  corn.  A 
fair  stand  of  corn  came  up,  and  the  two  acres  were  ploughed  '"  out  and  out"  with  a 
narrow  shovel.  Before  the  corn  needed  a  second  working  a  complete  stand  of  oats 
appeared.     The  dry  fall  prevented  the  corn  from  promising  remuneration.     It  was 
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therefore  abandoned,  and  cattle  turned  into  the  field  ate  it  entirely  up.  The  oats 
continued  to  grow,  and  the  entire  winter  were  within  the  range  of  a  couple  of 
calves,  and  sometimes  of  the  cows.  Occasionally  during  the  winter  not  a  vestige 
of  green  could  be  seen  on  the  land. 

In  February  the  remainder  of  the  field  was  broken  up,  preparatory  to  bedding  up 
for  cotton,  and  cattle  kept  off  the  land.  The  oats  soon  made  their  appearance, 
growing  off  most  rapidly,  clearly  showing  the  course  of  the  drill  in  which  the 
manure  had  been  spread.  For  a  foot  or  perhaps  eighteen  inches  on  either  side 
of  the  drill  the  oats  continued  to  be  more  luxuriant  than  the  remainder  of  the 
patch,  and  were  the  heaviest  at  harvest  time.  On  the  tenth  of  June  last  the  two 
acres  were  harvested  and  yielded  eighty  four  dozen  sheaves  of  as  heavy  oata  as 
need  be  grown.  They  did  not  grow  tall,  neither  was  the  straw  very  large  ;  but 
they  were  tall  enough  to  harvest  easily,  and  the  straw  is  sufficiently  tender  to  be 
eaten  with  avidity.  My  conviction  is,  that  the  yield  would  have  threshed  out 
about  forty  bushels,  for  it  must  be  a  dozen  of  very  small  bundles  of  very  inferior 
red  oats  that  will  not  thresh  out  half  a  bushel  of  grain. 

The  best  cradler  leaves  more  grain  behind  him  than  will  seed  the  land  twice 
over.  Then  why  not  fertilize  stubble  land  broadcast,  give  a  couple  of  ploughings, 
and  save  resowing  and  heavier  preparation  for  a  small  crain  crop  ? 

^D.  WYATT  AIKEN. 


Timely  F'arm  and  Plantation  Topics. 


Outfit  for  a  One  Horse  J^arm. 
Now  that  so  much  is  being  said  (and  something  is  being  done)  about  small 
farming  and  actual  personal  labor  on  the  farm,  by  the  proprietor  himself,  several 
young  men  inquire  how  much  land  a  man  with  one  horse  or  mule  can  cultivate, 
and  what  outfit  would  be  required  at  the  beginning,  independently  of  the  land, 
(which  is  a  small  consideration  here  at  the  present  time.)  Well,  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  acres  one  man  can  cultivate,  that  depends  in  part  upon  the  character  of 
the  soil,  and  in  part  upon  the  system  of  cropping  pursued,  but  we  will  say  as  an 
average  (and  please  remember  we  are  speaking  now  of  intelligent  white  labor — the 
labor  of  an  able-bodied  young  man,  working  for  himself,)  as  an  average,  then,* 
twenty-one  acres,  one  third  of  which  shall  be  in  small  grain,  leaving  fourteen  acres 
of  hoed  crops,  including  cotton,  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  turnips,  etc.,  all  to  be 
thoroughly  worked.  The  garden  and  orchard  are  thrown  in,  as  extras,  for  the 
recreation  of  the  proprietor.  For  outfit,  say  one  good  mule,  $150  ;  one  wagon, 
$75  to  $100  ;  one  cart,  $30  to  $40  ;  one  good  turning  plough,  $6  to  $10  ;  one  cotton 
planter,  $15;  one  harrow,  $6  ;  one!  common  plough  stock,  with  shovel,  half-shovel, 
bull-tongue  sweep,  etc.,  spades,  shovels,  hoes,  etc.,  say  $15.  In  the  way  of  stock, 
in  addition  to  the  mule,  there  should  be  at  least  one  good  cow,  several  sheep,  one 
or  two  brood  sows,  and  a  plenty  of  poultry.  The  cow  may  cost  anywhere  from 
$30  to  $100;  the  sheep  (common)  from  $•>  to  $5  each  ;  merino  ram,  $25  to  $50  ; 
sows,  $15  each,  or  one  pure  Essex  for  $50  to  $100.     In  short,  the  young  man  who 
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has  the  pluck  to  work,  and  the  good  sense  to  be  economical,  can  make  his  begin- 
ning in  the  way  of  outfit,  not  including  fertilizers,  provisions,  nor  feed  for  stock, 
for  less  than  S500.  He  should  be  well  satisfied  if  he  make  both  ends  meet  the 
first  year,  (he  may  do  much  more)  and  after  that  he  should  make  farming  pay  as 
well  at  least  as  any  other  business  would  pay  under  similar  circumstances,  and  with 
less  care  and  fewer  risks. 

Glimpses  of  New  TrutJis  in  Agriculture. 
The  tendency  of  late  investigations  and  experiments  is  to  show,  not  that  we  have 
manured  too  much,  but  too  expensively — that  we  have  been  wasting  time,  money 
and  fertilizers  by*  putting  costly  ingredients  where  they  have  not  been  needed,  and 
where,  in  many  cases,  they  have  done  positive  harm.  We  have  not  studied  books 
too  much,  but  nature  too  little.  We  have  not  observed  with  sufficient  care  and 
thoughtfulness  how  fields  and  forests  not  subjected  to  man's  unwise  manipulations, 
not  only  retain  but  increase  their  fertility.  We  have  paid  high  prices  for  nitrogen 
in  our  fertilizers,  when  a  crop  of  clover,  vetch  or  peas,  turned  under  or  allowed  to 
decay  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  would  give  us,  at  scarcely  any  expense,  all  the 
ammonia  we  require.  So  we  have  bought  potash  for  application  to  granitic  lauds, 
where  it  abounds,  and  frequently  withheld  it  from  the  pine  lands,  where  it  is  gen- 
erally deficient.  We  shall  learn,  ere  long,  by  the  help  of  practical  field  chemistry, 
and  vegetable  phy.siology— analysis  by  plant  growth  and  the  study  of  growing 
plants — how  to  make  our  lands,  to  a  large  extent,  manure  themselves;  then  they 
will  pay  us  for  the  seed  and  the  labor  we  put  upon  them,  and  will  grow  richer  year 

by  year. 

Not  a   Grass  Country. 

In  the  fact  that  grass  does  not  succeed  well  on  every  plantation,  some  people 
find  an  argument  against  grass  culture  iu  the  South.  Nothing  can  be  more  falla- 
cious than  this  reasoning.  Even  iu  New  England,  where  hay  making  is  so  large 
an  item  in  agriculture,  some  farms  are  so  illy  adapted  to  grass  that  their  owners 
are  compelled  to  resort  to  corn,  fodder,  and  other  substitutes,  to  carry  their  stock 
through  the  winter.  In  reference  to  this  fact  the  New  England  Farmer  says  : 
"  Grass  is  as  natural  to  certain  soils  as  are  lichens  to  the  bare  rocks,  nor  is  it  con- 
fined wholly  to  rich  meadows  or  low  lands.  We  know  of  hills  so  steep  that  none 
but  light  and  sure-footed  animals  can  scale  them,  and  where  there  is  a  greater  sur- 
'face  of  loose  stones  and  fast  rocks  in  sight  than  of  soil,  yet  the  soil,  where  it  can  be 
seen  at  all,  is  dark,  deep  and  moist,  and  as  full  of  all  the  elements  needed  for  the 
production  of  grass  as  an  egg  is  of  meat.  Here  the  grasses  start  into  growth  early 
in  spring  and  grow  all  summer  long.  But  there  are  other  hills,  and  plains  too, 
where  raeu  succeed  in  obtaining  a  fair  return  for  their  labors,  where  grass  will 
grow  only  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  that  can  be  made  to  surround  it, 
and  where  other  crops  may  be  raised  with  far  greater  profit  and  with  fewer  risks  of 

failure." 

Why  Small  Farmers  are  Prosperous. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  those  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  call  "small  farmers"  are  generally  the  most  prosperous  people  in  the 
South,     They  are  not  .so  because  small  farms  and  very  limited  operations  are,  in 
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themselves,  best,  but  because  these  farmers  are  working  in  harmony  with  their  cir- 
cumstances They  have  accepted  the  situation  and  put  their  own  hands  to  the 
plough.  Having  small  capital,  and  often  very  limited  knowledge  and  skill,  they 
go  safely,  as  they  see  the  way  clearly  before  them.  The  large  planter,  on  the  con- 
trary, often  without  any  capital  at  all  of  his  own,  attempts  on  borrowed  money  (at 
fearfully  high  rates  of  interest,)  to  conduct  large  operations,  without  closely  coun- 
ting the  cost  or  the  risks,  and  fails,  as  any  sound  minded  man  not  infatuated  with 
cotton,  would  see  that  he  must  This  does  not  prove  that  small  farms  and  small 
farming  are  necessarily  most  profitable,  but  that  our  operations,  both  as  to  method 
and  to  extent,  must  correspond  with  our  capital  and  other  circumstances. 

The  Cheapest  Manure  Known. 
Dr  Daniel  Lee,  in  the  Nashville  Union  and  American,  says  that  land  plaster 
(Gypsum)  is  the  cheapest  manure  known  to  him,  and  he  has  been  a  careful  observer 
of  its  effects  for  sixty  years.  He  adds  that  it  has  been  in  use  in  this  country  one 
hundred  years,  since  Franklin  wrote  his  name  in  sowed  plaster,  brought  from 
Paris  to  Philadelphia,  which  had  such  a  fertilizing  effect  that  all  could  read  his 
name  in  clover  and  lucerne.  He  refers  to  a  locality  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
where  it  has  been  used  for  fifty  years,  and  though  containing  no  ammonia  or  nitro- 
gen in  any  form  ;  no  potash,  no  magnesia,  both  of  which  exist  in  all  crops  ;  no 
phosphoric  acid,  yet  many  upland  fields  were  more  productive  in  1874  tiian  in 
1824:,  after  the  removal  of  fifty  harvests,  receiving  in  return  less  than  seventy- 
eight  pounds  per  acre  of  a  true  sulphate  of  lime  a  year,  and  never  any  other  fertili- 
zer.    Can  the  learned  Doctor  give  the  rationale  of  its  action  ? 
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A  California  Turkey  Ranch. — Perhaps  some  reader  may  find  a  valuable 
hint  in  the  following  graphic  description  of  turkey  farming,  as  it  is  carried  on  in 
California,  which  we  clip  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Are  there  not  parts  of  the 
South  where  the  same  thing  could  be  done  ? 

Along  the  base  of  the  Sierra  for  hundreds  of  miles,  between  the  foothills  and 
the  plains  proper,  there  is  a  strip  of  rolling  laud,  arid,  gravelly,  and  uninhabit- 
able Certainly  no  human  being  can  gain  a  livelihood  here  But  a  Califoruian 
would  extract  blood  from  a  turnip  What  have  we?  First,  grasshoppers;  second, 
a  little,  harsh,  miserable  plant,  called  by  the  Americans  mullein,  by  the  Spaniards 
poleo.  Its  prickly  capsules  are  as  full  of  farinaceous  seeds  as  they  can  hold  Just 
the  place  for  turkeys,  but  it  required  a  genius  to  think  of  that.  It  is  very  curious 
to  see  a  man  on  these  desolate  and  burning  wastes,  afoot  or  on  horseback,  herding 
five  hundred,  one  thousand,  sometimes  two  thousand  or  three  thousand  turkeys  in 
a  fiock,  and  perhaps  assisted  by  a  shepherd  dog,  who  gently  admonishes  the  strag- 
glers. But,  in  California  parlance,  "it  pays."  I  know  an  old  man  and  his  son 
who  are  said  to  clear  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  the  business.  A  man  is 
considered  to  be  getting  pretty  well  down  in  the  social  scale  who  will  circle  turkeys; 
but  when  he  comes  to  town  at  Christmas  with  his  cribs  of  fat  gobblers  at  sixteen 
cents  a  pound,  no  true  Califn-nian  will  refuse  him  respect.  He  is  the  more  entitled 
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to  that  tribute  because  he  has  gained  an  honest  living  where  Nature  seems  to  have 
displayed  her  ingenuity  in  making  it  impossible.  Even  heathen  John  is  entirely 
respectable  when  he  turns  his  turkeys  into  "Christian  ducats." 

The  Angora  Goat  in  California. — Mr.  William  ^I.  Landrum,  in  his 
pamphlet  on  the  Angora  goat,  says  that  there  are  already  seventy  thousand  animals 
in  California  with  more  or  less  of  this  noble  blood  in  their  veins  : 

Always  hardy  and  healthy  in  this  climate,  clean  as  a  cat,  inodorous,  never 
deserting  its  young  like  the  base  Spanish  goat,  contentedly  browsing  on  chaparral, 
pine,  poison  oak,  and  a  hundred  things  where  even  the  little  Merino  would  die, 
never  so  happy  as  when  picking  moss  off  a  rock  or  a  decaying  log,  never  getting 
lost  like  the  stupid  sheep,  but  always  cleaving  to  its  fellows  and  always  coming  to 
the  corral  at  night  of  its  own  accord,  yielding  the  purest  railk  of  all  animals,  which 
is  never  bitter,  no  matter  what  the  goat  eats,  with  flesh  sweeter  than  mutton,  and 
mohair  twice  as  valuable  as  wool — this  little  animal  is  one  of  Nature's  pricele.ss 
boons  to  the  poor  man.  It  thrives  wonderfully  on  the  thinnest,  rockiest  farms  of 
the  foot-hills,  where  the  miners  have  peeled  off  the  top-soil,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is 
destined  to  be  the  regenerator  of  those  very  regions,  otherwise  beyond  hope.  In 
addition  to  its  beauty  and  its  value,  it  is  an  affectionate  animal,  and  if  indulged  by 
its  master  with  a  casual  handful  of  grain  or  salt,  it  will  become  greatly  attached 
to  him,  and  distressed  when  he  is  out  of  sight,  running  and  bleating  in  quest  of 
him.  How  any  man  with  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  can  still  cleave  to  the  filthy, 
accursed,  abominable  hog — which  may  I  live  many  years  to  kick ! — passes  my 
comprehension. 

Sheep  and  Cattle  in  Australia. — A  correspondent  of  L'Ecole  Agricole, 
writing  from  Melbourne,  says,  that  fat  sheep  and  cattle  were  very  plentiful  in  the 
Australia  markets  a  month  or  two  ago.     He  adds  : 

Official  statistics  show  that  the  number  of  sheep  in  Australia  and  Tasmania 
increased  from  38,866,098  at  the  end  of  1867  to  45.796  270  at  the  end  of  1873, 
while  cattle  increased  from  3,574,133  to  5,123,458  during  the  same  period.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  cows  and  ewes  with  young,  it  was  calculated  that  these  figures 
would  soon  afterward  be  increased  to  50,000,000  for  the  sheep,  and  to  5,750.000  for 
the  cattle.  That  is  to  say.  an  increase  during  the  seven  years  of  11,000,000  sheep 
and  2.200,000  head  of  cattle,  without  counting  home  consumption,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  meat  exported  in  tins.  In  New  Zealand,  during  the  same  period,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  was  equally  remarkable,  the  former  mul- 
tiplying from  8,418,579  to  11,694,863,  and  the  latter  from  312,830  to  494,113. 

The  Profits  of  a  Gooi>  Cow. — The  Jacksonville  Press  gives  the  following 
facts  and  figures  concerning  a  cow  owned  by  ]\tr.  A.  J.  Prevatt,  who  keeps  her  as 
well  groomed  as  a  thoroughbred  race  horse.  To  realize  Mr.  PreVatt's  figures  one 
must  of  course  have  a  good  and  near  market : 

She  is  nine  years  old,  and  her  keeping  has  never  exceeded  twenty  five  cents  per 
day,  while  her  general  average  yield  of  milk  is  twelve  quarts  per  day.  The  profit 
in  keeping  the  cow  is  as  follows : 

Sale  of  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  quarts  of  milk  at  15  cents... $657  00 
Expense  of  keeping,  25  cents  per  day 91   25 
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Her  profits  during  the  past  eight  years,  therefore,  have  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
S-t,526,  aud  tliis  is  a  low  vakiation,  for  during  the  winter  season  her  milk  readily 
sells  for  twenty  cents  per  quart,  as  fast  as  it  can  be  measured  out.  The  cow  has  had 
several  fine  calves  besides,  which  have  brought  good  prices  when  sold,  and  one  of 
them,  an  excellent  milker,  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Prevatt,  himself 

Mr  Bradford's  White  Tobacco.— By  selecting  tobacco  plants  which 
showed  white  streaks  in  the  leaf  and  stems,  and  planting  them  by  themselves,  aud 
preserving  the  seed,  the  Paducah  Kentuckian  says,  Mr.  L.  J.  Bradford,  of  Bradford, 
Ky.,  succeeded  in  five  or  six  years  in  producing  tobacco,  of  which  he  says  : 

This  variety  of  tobac(!o  has  brought  the  very  highest  prices  of  auy  tobacco  sold 
lor  making  fine  cut  tobacco..  It  is  a  beautiful  plant,  and  grows  large  when  planted 
on  rich  soil.  Its  color  is  delicate  pale  yellowish  green  leaf,  white  stem  and  fibres, 
and  deep  green  stalk.  When  ripe  the  plant  presents  a  fine  picture  to  the  florist,  the 
leaf  being  a  bright  gold  mixed  in  pale  green,  with  stems  and  veins  cream  color. 
This  variety  of  tobacco,  well  cultivated,  cut  ripe,  aud  properly  handled,  makes  a 
.sample  of  finer  appearance  than  any  in  the  world.  It  is  bright  as  sunshine,  trans 
parent,  clear,  silky,  and  clean  of  fuzz.  Tobacco  of  this  kind  sold  in  1866,  as  it 
hung  in  the  barn,  at  ten,  twenty  and  thirty  cents,  the  purchaser  agreeing  to  strip 
and  bulk  the  crop. 

The  Biggest  Farm  in  the  World. — According  to  the  St.  Louis  Rep\iblican, 
Mr.  George  Grant,  the  enlightened  founder  of  Victoria  Colony,  in  Kansas,  is  the 
owner  of  the  whole  County  of  Ellis,  embracing  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  which  is  larger  than  any  dukedom  in  Europe,  and,  no  doubt, 
the  largest  farm  in  the  world  : 

Mr.  Grant  has  just  wintered  seven  thousand  sheep,  with  a  loss  of  less  than  one 
per  cent.  He  wintered  five  hundred  and  thirty  seven  cows  without  feeding  them, 
except  on  several  cold  nights,  with  hay,  with  only  a  loss  of  four  calves  aud  one  cow. 
His  success  in  this  respect  is  due  mainly  to  good  shelter.  The  secret  of  saving  feed 
and  preserving  stock  is  shelter.  During  the  past  year  Mr.  Grant  expended  six 
thousand  two  hundred  dollars  in  constructing  shelter,  and  he  has  such  faith  in  its 
advantages  that  he  will  expend  double  the  amount  during  the  coming  season.  He 
has  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  invested  in  stock,  and  is  the  owner  of 
the  thoroughbred  English  stallion  Flodden,  valued  at  twenty-five  thousand  dollars, 
the  father  of  which  won  the  race  in  1860  at  Derby,  in  which  half  a  million  of 
dollars  changed  hands.  Mr.  Grant  has  just  returned  from  the  East,  and  has  on 
the  way  to  his  farm  thirty  odd  brood  mares,  purchased  in  Ohio,  Virginia,  and 
Kentucky. 

When  to  Buy  Sheep. — The  National  Live  Stock  Journal,  good  authority  in  all 
such  matters,  says: 

As  a  rule,  the  best  time  to  buy  is  in  the  late  summer — as  flock  masters  who  have 
kept  their  sheep  through  the  winter  prefer  to  shear  them  before  selling.  It  is 
usually  most  profitable  to  do  so.  After  the  first  to  middle  of  August,  the  lambs 
are  ready  for  weaning,  and  the  farmer  knows  pretty  well  what  the  increa.se  of  his 
flock  is  to  be,  and  also  what  his  crops  of  grains  and  grasses  will  allow  him  to  win- 
ter properly.  The  season's  yield  at  home  also  affords  the  buyer  a  better  opportu 
nity  for  gauging  the  number  of  stock  to  suit  the  probable  contents  of  barn  and 
granary.  Ordinarily,  where  one  seller  .of  sheep  can  be  found  in  the  spring,  ten 
can  be  found  in  the  late  summer  or  fall. 
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Button-hole  Flower. 


It  is  not  long  ago.  at  least  it  does  not  seem  long  to  us,  when  any  gentleman  who 
-wore  a  flower  in  the  button-hole  of  his  coat,  or  any  lady  who  adorned  hair  or 
dress  with  a  few  flowers,  would  be  thought  vain,  silly,  foppish,  etc.  We  well 
remember,  some  years  since,  when  spending  a  day  or  two  with  some  English  friends 

between  Port  Hope 
and  Rice  Lake,  once 
when  we  were  in  the 
carriage  just  ready  to 
start  on  an  excursion, 
the  gentleman  hastily 
jumped  from  the  car- 
liage.  requesting  the 
driver  to  wait  a  min- 
ute as  he  had  forgotten 
the  button  hole  flow- 
t-rs.  He  soon  returned 
from  the  garden  with 
flower?  for  all,  which 
soon  adorned  oats 
and  dresses.  It  seemed 
very  strange  for  an 
old  geiitlemnn  to  act 
so,  and  yet  it  was  very  thoughtful  and  pretty  Flowers  are  now  worn  on  all 
festive  occasions  even  in   this  country,  and  nowhere  are  they  more  prized. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  Buttonhole  Bouquet,  proper,  which  is  compo.sed  of 
a  few  very  line  flowers  tastefully  arranged,  as  shown  in  our  engraving.  This  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Button-hole  Flower,  which  is  simply  a  single  flower, 
like  a  rose  bud  or  a  Tuberose,  with  some  pretty  sweet-scented  leaf  for  a  back- 
ground, which  we  have  also  attempted  to  illustrate.      Both  are  good       No  leaves 

are  more  dt'sirable  for 
this  purpose  than  the 
sweet  scented  Gerani- 
ums, and  we  give  fig- 
ure? of  the  bf^st  kind.'!. 
Plants  of  either  of 
the.se  can  bo  furnished 
at  thirty  cents  each, 
and  one  or  two  plant.- 
will  furnish  all  tlif 
leaves  that  will  be 
needed. 

It  will  be  seen  that 
the  button-hole  flower 
is  merely  attached    to 
the  stem  of  the  leaf  by  a  thread  or  light  string.     This  is  designed  to  be  inserted  in 
the  litilt!  Bouquet  Holder,  which  is  filled  with  water  and  attached  to  coat,  dress  or 


^o^v/- 


Balm. 


Apple. 


*From  "  Vick'8  Floral  Guide,  No.  3,  for  1875."     Jamos  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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hair,  by  the  phi  In  this  way  the  flowers  will  keep  fresh  for  a  day  or  two.  The 
biittouhole  bouquet  is  arranged  differently  The  stems  of  the  flowers  are  covered 
with  a  little  damp  moss  or  cotton,  the  whole  being  surrounded  with  tin  foil,  and 
fastened    to    the   coat   or    dress    with    a    common    pin        Of    course    the    holder 

may    be     used     with 

either,   or    both   may 

be  arranged    for    tin- 
foil      The     Bouquet 

Holder  is  of  glass,  of 

any  color  desired,  and 

can  be  sent   by  mail, 

for  twenty  cents  each. 
The  Balm  and  Ap- 
ple leaved  Geraniums, 

particularly  the  latter, 

are     great     favorites 

with   every   one,    and 

are   useful  for   many 

ornamental  purposes. 
The  very  beautiful  cut  foliage  of  the  Rose  a,nd  Verbena  Geraniums  are  suffipiently 
attractive  in  form  alone  to  insure  general  popularity,  but  when  added  to  this  is  their 
delicate  and  delightful  fragrance,  we  know  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  urging  every  one 
who  cultivates  flowers  to  secure  at  least  one  of  these 
plants.  They  grow  easily  from  slips.and  do  nicely  in  the 
house,  and  when  once  secured,  there  will  be  no  neces- 
sity for  again  purchasing  during  a  life  time,  for  in 
the  early  autumn  slips  can  be  taken  off  and  potted 
for  winter  use  in  the  house,  and  in  the  early  spring 
slips  can  be  potted,  and  in  three  or  four  weeks  they  will  be  sufficiently  rooted 
to  transfer  to  the  open  ground. 


Verbena. 


Rose. 


Bouquet-holder. 
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Everybody  has  summer  vegetables,  or  at  any  rate,  ought  to  have,  but  there  are 
few  gardens  that  have  a  good  winter  supply,  and  this  arises  from  neglect  in  pro- 
viding for  them  at  the  right  time.     August  and  September  are  the  critical  months 
for  getting  in  a  stock  of  most  winter  vegetables.     If  the  season  is  lost,  the  garden 
remains  bare  and  naked  until  Spring  comes  round  again. 

Cabbages  should  have  been  attended  to  before  this  time,  but  if  not,  collards 
sown  on  very  rich  ground  may  yet  make  heads  large  enough  to  supply  the 
deficiency. 

The  main  crop  of  turnips  should  be  sown  this  month,  and  as  early  as  possible. 
The  variety  will  be  selected  to  suit  the  taste,  or  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
wanted.  For  table  use,  the  ruta  baga  or  Swedish  turnip  though  not  as  rapid  a 
grower  as  some  other  kinds,  is  generally  the  favorite.  I  find  many  of  our  Nortl\-. 
ern  friends  here  preferring  other  varieties  as  more  delicate.  De  gustibun  nou. 
Let  ev(*ry  one  consult  his  taste.  Whether  for  field  or  garden,  the  ground  should 
be  well  prepared,  manured,  ploughed  and  harrowed,  and  made  ready  far  the  first 
good  rains  in  August      In  garden  culture  (and    for  the   field  also)  they  ought 
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always  to  be  sown  in  drills  about  two  feet  apart,  rather  than  broadcast,  so  they 
ra^ay  be  worked  and  kept  clear  of  grass.  The  stirring  of  the  ground  once  or  twice 
in  the  season,  helps  them  wonderfully.  Any  really  good,  well  rotted  manure  will 
do,  but  guanos  and  the  phosphates  are  specifics  for  turnips.  A  large  planting 
ensures  a  supplj'  for  daily  use  of  as  nice  a  vegetable  as  comes  out  of  the  garden.  If 
more  than  enough,  the  cows  or  the  hogs  will  be  glad  of  the  excess  In  the  latitude 
of  Middle  South  Carolina  and  below,  ruta  bagas  will  keep  in  the  ground  all 
winter  without  protection.  Higher  up  towards  the  mountains,  where  the  cold  is 
more  severe,  a  little  earth  drawn  up  to  cover  the  plants  above  ground,  will  save 
them. 

The  last  planting  of  cor)i  for  table  use  should  not  be  delayed  beyond  the  first 
week  in  August.  Tiiei-e  is  time  enough  even  for  our  later  kinds,  but  as  the  worms 
are  ravenous  towards  the  end  of  October,  it  would  be  best  to  put  in  Tuscarora  or 
some  of  the  sugar  corns. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  second  crop  of  Irish  potatoes.  The  only  trouble  is  in 
getting  them  to  sprout  at  this  season ;  if  they  come  up  well,  there  is  no  surer  or 
safer  crop  than  this.  After  many  years  experience,  I  have  adopted  the  following 
plan  as  the  best :  The  potatoes  to  be  used  for  second  crop  should  be  selected  from 
healthy  and  well  matured  vines,  and  after  being  dug,  spread  out  in  some  shaded 
and  airy  place  until  wanted.  They  pass  through  a  maturing  process  and  the  buds 
become  more  excitable.  The  ground  should  be  jn-epared  by  middle  or  end  of 
July,  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  good  rains  There  is  no  use  to  plant  in 
dry  weather,  for  if  the  drought  continues,  they  never  come  up.  Although  different 
from  what  is  usually  recommended,  I  have  found /rom  actual  trial  thai  they  come  vp 
better  when  cut  than  wheti  planted  whole.  Early  Rose  and  Goodrich  Early  White  are 
well  adapted  for  second  crop.  They  sprout  easily,  grow  off  finely,  and  mature 
earlier  than  most  others.  If  the  above  particulars  are  attended  to,  there  will 
probably  be  a  good  stand  in  two  or  three  weeks  time.  A  good  precaution  is  to 
plant  out  some  in  a  nursery  bed  to  furnish  draws  for  missing  places.  If  well  up  by 
first  September,  there  is  full  time  for  a  good  yield  The  value  of  this  second  crop 
is  that  they  can  be  harvested  or  left  in  the  ground  all  winter,  and  used  as  they  are 
wanted.  They  keep  perfectly  sound  until  Spring,  and  in  fact  keep  l)etter  than  the 
Northern  potatoe,  which  begins  to  sprout  at  the  first  approach  of  Spring.  When 
these  are  planted  they  are  a  little  longer  in  coming  up  on  that  account. 

In  our  hot  and  dry  August  and  September  weather,  it  is  hard  to  get  carrots  and 
heeh  to  grow.  They  are  almost  certainly  killed  by  the  sun  soon  after  they  are  out 
of  ground,  Mnless  protected.  A  good  plan  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  okra  patch, 
which  will  give  sufficient  shade  during  the  hot  weather,  and  afterwards  as  the 
leaves  fall  oflf",  enough  sun  for  healthy  growth.  Okra  to  be  kept  in  good  bearing 
till  frost,  should  have  a  second  manuring  about  this  time,  so  the  plan  works  well 
for  both.  Trench  about  a  foot  on  each  side  of  the  bed  ;  put  in  well  rotted  manure 
or  Guano,  cover  over,  and  on  this  trench  lightly  and  sow  the  seeds.  They  come 
up  and  grow  off  secure  from  the  sun  rays,  and  when  after  frost  the  okra  stalks  are 
removed,  they  soon  attain  eatable  size. 

Spinach  is  yet  more  shy  of  hot  weather,  and  there  is  no  use  in  planting  before 
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and  of  September  or  early  in  October.  For  spinacb,  tbe  ground  cannot  be  made 
too  rich,  as  a  rapid,  tender  growth  is  wanted.  This  rule  applies  equally  to  cabbage, 
lettuce,  and  all  others  when  the  leafy  growth  only  is  used. 

Lettuce  sown  in  September  will  be  fit  for  use  early  in  the  winter,  and  remain  in 
good  condition  throughout,  if  slightly  protected  iu  the  very  severe  weather.  I 
liave  found  the  Bosin  Lettuce  (from  seed  distributed  by  Agricultural  Department 
two  or  three  years  ago,)  about  the  hardiest  variety,  standing  the  cold  of  winter 
and  the  heat  of  spring  better  than  most  others.  It  belongs  to  the  curled  Silesian 
type,  makes  firm  and  enormous  heads,  but  is  not  as  delicate  and  highly  flavored  as 
the  cabbage  varieties. 

Kohl  Babi,  or  turnip  rooted  cabbage,  is  an  excellent  but  rather  neglected  vegeta- 
ble, coming  in  well  for  winter  use.  The  seed  should  be  sown  early  in  August,  and 
thinned  out  so  as  to  stand  eight  or  ten  inches  apart.  The  stem  forms  a  thickened 
solid  tuber  just  above  ground,  and  in  flavor  is  a  delicate  mixt\ire  of  cabbage  and 
turnip.  R. 
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PROTECTION   AGAINST   PROLONGED    DROUGHT. 

We  have  long  been  convinced  that  in  gardening  (and  ultimately  in  farming 
also)  we  may  carry  our  crops  safely  through  the  most  prolonged  droughts,  without 
artificial  irrigation,  and  each  succeeding  season  strengthens  the  conviction.  There 
is  always  moisture  enough  in  the  sub-soil,  and  Nature  has  provided  means  to  pump 
it  up.  The  conditions  required  are  depth  and  porousness  of  soil.  A  gentleman 
who  had  farmed  in  California,  in  one  of  the  hottest  valleys,  Avhere  excessive 
droughts  prevailed,  returning  to  New  England,  had  a  strong  curiosity  to  see  what 
effect  California  climate  and  cultivation  would  have  on  New  England  soil.  In 
187.3,  his  desire  was  gratified,  and  he  reports,  in  the  New  England  Farmer,  that 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July,  1873,  Eastern  Massachusetts  had 
a  good  specimen  of  California  weather.  The  average  yield  of  early  potatoes  was 
very  light,  and  he  grew,  with  the  assistance  of  that  dry  spell,  the  best  crop  of 
Early  Rose  potatoes  that  had  ever  been  grown  on  the  farm.  "  To  be  ready  to  meet 
a  spell  of  California  weather,  and  give  it  the  hearty  welcome  due  an  old  friend," 
he  says,  '•  I  plant  potatoes  in  rows  four  feet  four  inches  apart,  or  four  rows  to  the 
rod  ;  potatoes  one  foot  apart  iu  the  row  ;  this  gives  three  feet  and  four  inches  of 
ground  for  the  potatoes  to  feed  on,  and  one  f(X)t  for  them  to  drink  from.  The 
drinking  ground  was  kept  moist  through  the  drought,  by  cultivating  it  regularly 
once  a  Aveek.  The  land  is  a  sandy  loam ;  a  well  would  need  to  be  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  deep  to  give,  lasting  water.  When  I  planted  the  potatoes,  knowing  there  waa 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  within  twenty  feet  of  the  surfiice,  I  thought  I  could 
draw  from  that  supply,  by  the  laws  of  capillary  attraction,  water  enough  to  grow 
a  good  crop  of  potatoes  without  any  rain.  I  could  not  see  why  the  laws  of  attraction 
should  not  operate  in  Massachusetts  as  well  as  in  California,  if  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity.    The  result  proved  that  they  will.     When  the  rain  came  on  the  17th  of 
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July,  the  potatoes  were  neither  dry  nor  hungry,  the  vines  covered  the  ground  and 
were  as  green  and  healthy  looking  all  through  the  drought  as  any  I  ever  saw" 

THE   SILK-FLOWER    TREE. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  oi-namental  trees  we  have  here  is  the  silk  flower  tree 
{Albizzia  julibrissin),  sometimes,  but  erroneously,  called  mimosa  It  is  of  Asiatic 
origin,  we  believe,  and  was  introduced  by  the  Patent  Office  Department.  Wash- 
ington, in  1830.  As  our  nurserymen  do  not  seem  to  have  taken  hold  of  it, 
it  has  been  but  little  disseminated.  We  have  never  seen  a  tree  outside  of  Charles- 
ton, and  there  are  comparatively  few  of  them  here.  We  know  there  are  a  few, 
however,  in  other  parts  of  the  South  The  silk  flower  tree  is  hardy,  we  believe, 
even  as  far  north  as  Maryland,  and  we  call  attention  to  it  with  the  hope  that  it  will 
be  given  the  place  it  well  deserves  on  every  Southern  homestead.  It  is  a  spread- 
ing, tropical  looking  tree,  with  graceful  branches  and  elegant  feathery  (bipinnate) 
foliage,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  sensitive  plant  (Mimosa  pudica),  though  much 
larger.  The  leaves  are  not  sensitive  to  the  touch,  like  those  of  the  mimosa,  but  they 
are  quite  sensitive  to  moisture,  closing  themselves  closely  at  sunset,  and  opening 
again  at  sunrise  in  the  morning.  In  the  spring,  when  covered  with  its  silky  flowers, 
it  presents  a  truly  magnificent  appearance,  and  it  continues  to  bloom  throughout 
the  whole  summer.  The  flowers  are  fragrant,  and  are  so  attractive  to  humming 
birds  that  the  tree  has  sometimes  been  called  "  the  humming  bird  tree."  We  may 
as  well  say  that  we  know  no  one  who  has  seeds  or  plants  for  sale  but  we  hope  that 
some  public  spirited  individuals,  who  have  these  trees,  will  save  seeds  next  fall,  and 
distribute  them,  as  widely  as  possible,  among  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  orna- 
m«nting  of  their  homes.  We  have  only  a  single  tree,  not  yet  old  enough  to 
bloom. 

MANURE  IN  GARDENING  AND  TRUCK  FARMING. 

Mr.   Hardaway,  in    his  paper  on   Market  Gardening,  read  before  the  Georgia 
State  Agricultural  Society,  at  its  last  meeting,  said  that  to  succeed  in  raising  fine 
vegetables,  manure   must  be   used    lavishly.     "  Last  spring,"  he  adds,  "a  farmer 
friend  came  to  look  at  my  garden,  and  after  wondering  at  the  quantity  and  size  of 
the  vegetables,  he  particularly  admired  a  very  large  bed  of  tuinips,  and  said  :  'I 
put  two  wheelbarrows  full  of  manure  on  such  a  bed  of  turnips,  and  they  look  like 
dwarfs  compared  with  yours.'     He   was  amazed  when  I  informed  him  I  had  put 
fifty-two  wheelbarrows  of  manure  on  that  single  bed.     It  is  astonishing  how  much 
one  acre  can  be  made  to  produce.     As  much  as  eighty-two  tons  of  beets  have  been 
gathered  from  one  acre."     Mr.  George  W.  Gift  is  said  to  have  raised  one  thousand 
bushels  of  turnips  to  the  acre,  for  the  Memphis  market,  and  it  is  stated  in  one  of 
the  Northern  agricultural  journals  that  five  hundred  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes  were 
raised  on  one  acre.     Seven  thousand  cabbages  can  be  easily  grown  upon  one  acre. 
Mr.  Gregory,  a  well  known  market  gardener  and  seedsman,  at  Marblehead,  Massa- 
chusetts, has  .sold  in  the  Boston  market  as  much  as  thirty-fi)ur  tons  of  squashes  per 
acre,  and  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  per  ton,  the  usual  average  price 
being  about  thirty  five  dollars  per  ton,  being  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety 
dollars  per  acre.     Mr.  Gregory  also  says  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  gardeners 
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near  bira  to  raise  from  seven  hundred  to  nine  hundred  bushels  onions  per  acre,  and 
prices  generally  average  about  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  barrel.  This  is  the 
result  of  the  intensive  system  of  manuring.  Mr  Peter  Henderson,  the  great  mar- 
ket gardener,  puts  as  much  as  one  ton  guano  to  the  acre,  and  sells  as  much  as  one 
thousand  dollars  per  acre. 

THE  LEMON  GROVES  IN  DANGER. 

A  malady  which  threatens  great  loss  to  owners  of  lemon  plantations,  Nature 
says,  has  attacked  the  lemon  plant,  the  origin  of  which  is  believed  to  be  the  forced 
cultivation  of  the  fruit,  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  few  years.  The 
lemon  plant  is  very  hardy,  and  infinitely  easier  to  cultivate  than  the  orange,  and 
this  fact  has  probably  induced  a  certain  amount  of  carelessness  in  its  treatment, 
from  which  growers  are  now  suflvring.  The  tree  was  originally  a  native  of  the  dry 
and  hot  soil  of  Persia,  whence  it  has  been  transferred  to  various  other  countries, 
where,  under  different  circumstances  of  soil  and  climate,  it  has  been  made  largely 
to  increase  its  yield  of  fruit.  The  disease  which  has  now  made  its  appearance  is 
called  la  secheresse,  or  dry  rot.  and  seizes  the  extremities  of  the  plant,  sometimes 
the  roots,  sometimes  the  branches,  whence  it  gradually  spreads  through  the  whole 
tree,  drying  up  its  sap  in  its  course.  Hitherto  attempts  have  been  made  to  check 
the  ravages  of  the  new  disease,  but  without  success. 

NUT  GROWING  IN  CALIFORNIA- 

According  to  the  Horticulturist,  greater  attention  is  paid  to  nut  growinoj  in  Cali- 
fornia than  anywhere  else  in  America,  and  we  hear  frequent  mention  of  successful 
experiments  in  culture  of  nut  trees  there  than  any  other  part  of  America.  In  Nevada, 
Cal.,  the  proprietor  of  some  public  gardens  obtained  from  France  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  chestnuts,  and  planted  them  on  his  place  in  1870.  Although  it  ha.^ 
been  but  four  years  since  the  trees  were  planted,  yet  they  have  already  borne  fruit ; 
the  trees  are  described  the  past  year  as  being  heavily  loaded  with  fruit,  and  the  nuts 
were  the  largest  sized  ever  seen.  The  burrs  contained  from  three  to  seven  large 
sized  nuts,  some  of  them  exceeding  in  size  a  large  plum.  The  climate  is  admirably 
adapted  to  it;  and  of  the  almond,  thousands  of   trees  have  already  been  planted. 
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In  order  to.have  a  good  fall  garden  and  a  supply  of  all  the  vegetables  proper 
for  the  season,  considerable  planting  must  be  done  during  the  present  month,  when 
the  heat  and  drought  often  render  it  difficult  to  get  a  stand.  Extra  care  in  plant- 
ing, watering,  and  shading  when  necessary,  and  one  or  two  re-plantings,  in  case  the 
first  fails,  will,  however,  generally  insure  success.  Take  advantage  of  showery 
weather  which  may  generally  be  counted  upon  during  this  month,  to  put  in  your 
seeds,  and  to  transplant  cabbage,  cauliflower,  kohl  rabi,  etc.  A  shingle  or  a  bush 
stuck  on  the  south  side  of  each  plant,  to  afford  partial  protection  from  the  sun,  will 
increase  their  chances  of  surviving.  Protect  the  rows  of  young  beets  and  carrots 
in  the  same  way,  continuing  to  sow  from  time  to  time,  till  a  good  stand  be  obtained. 
Sow  also  spinach,  lettuce  and  radish. 
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It  is  considered  best  to  procure  European  cabbage  seed  for  sowing  during 


this  month  and  later,  as  the  plants  from  such  seed  are  said  to  be  less  liable  to  run 
lip  to  seed;  we  have,  however,  always  had  equally  good  success  with  American  seed. 
The  secret  lies  \n  getting  good  seed,  and  this  is  not  always  easy,  unless  one  grows  it 
himself  Turnips  may  be  sown  any  time  during  the  month.  Let  the  ground  be 
very  deeply  spaded  and  made  very  rich.  A  dressing  of  some  kind  of  phosphatic 
manure  should  be  given,  if  practicable,  no  matter  how  much  stable  manure  may 
have  been  dug  in.  Toward  the  last  of  the  month,  or  early  in  September,  onion 
seed  should  be  sown.  Scatter  the  seed  thick  in  drills,  the  young  plants  to  be  trans- 
planted in  October  and  November.  Snap  beans  may  still  be  planted  in  the  lower 
South,  and  will  make  excellent  crops  ;  also,  garden  peas,  as  directed  in  the  July 
number,  and  Iri.sh  potatoes,  cucumbers  and  squashes,  f)r  a  fall  crop. 

It  is  now  time  to  commence  transplanting  celery,  if  the  plants  be  suffi- 
ciently grown  ;  also,  tomatoes,  for  the  latest  crop.  Cuttings  may  be  used  if  no 
young  plants  are  at  hand.  Take  young  shoots  about  a  foot  long  remove  all  the 
leaves  except  the  terminal  ones,  and  insert  them  in  good  mellow,  moist  soil,  leaving 
only  an  inch  or  so  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Shade  them  for  a  few  days 
and  they  will  make  excellent  plants. 

In  the  fruit  garden,  budding  is  now  in  order,  and  should  not  be  neglected 

where  more  trees  are  needed  In  the  Rural  Carolini.\.n,  for  July,  1874,  p.  526, 
may  be  found  complete  directions.  Anybody  can  insert  a  bud  so  that  it  will 
"  take,"  provided  a  little  care  be  exercised,  as  the  process  is  a  very  simple  one. 
Layers  of  roses  and  other  shrubs  may  still  be  made,  and  if  the  ground  be  moist,  the 
best  success  is  often  attained  at  this  season.  Cuttings  of  roses  also  may  be  made 
and  set  in  a  shady  situation,  watering  frequently. 

Cuttings  of  the  soft  wooded  plants,  such  as  geranium,  heliotrope,  salvia, 

cuphea  and  ageratum,  can  now  be  successfully  struck.  Directions  may  be  found 
in  back  volumes  of  the  Rural  Carolinian.  Keep  flowering  plants  well  tied  up, 
gather  seeds,  and  procure  and  get  ready  those  of  hardy  annuals,  biennials  and  per- 
ennials, for  sowing  in  September  and  October,  not  forgetting  pansy,  larkspur,  stock, 
wall  flower,  caliopsis,  pink,  hollyhock,  lupine  scal)iosa,  (mourning  bride,)  verbena, 
petunia,  and  other  well  known  old  fashioned,  but  excellent  plants. 


Pinching  Raspberries. — The  past  season  I  pinched  off  the  top  6nd  of  a  part 
of  ray  raspberry  bushes  wheo  they  were  about  three  feet  high,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  tl)em  grow  slowly,  and  to  spare  the  trouble  of  setting  poles  to  tie  them  to. 
Those  canes  pinched  off  throw  out  side  branches,  and  the  yield  of  fruit  is  about 
double  this  season  on  the  bushes  which  were  shortened  in  the  last  season,  in  com. 
parison  to  those  which  were  left  to  grow  naturally.  The  best  dressing  I  find  for 
raspberry  bushes  is  decayed  chips  or  rotten  wood  from  the  forest,  and  ashes.  In 
my  berrying  da3's  of  childhood  I  always  found  the  largest  raspberries  and  most 
thrifty  bushes  growing  around  rotten  logs  and  decayed  stumps  in  the  pastures. — 
Maine  Farmer. 
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Bees  and  Practical  Bee-J^eeping. 


Bee-Keeping. 


There  is  a  Jittle  English  book  just  out,  (Loring,  Publisher,  corner  Bromfield 
and  Washington  streets,  Boston,  price,  twenty- five  cents,)  called  ^350  A  Year; 
How  I  Make  it  by  my  Bee$,  and  How  Others  may  soon  ch  the  Same,  by  J.  W.  Pagden 
Alfriston,  Sussex,  England. 

As  i\Ir.  Pagden's  methods  are  somewhat  novel,  and  as  they  have  been  tested  by 
thirty  years'  experience,  resulting  in  continued  success,  siuce  the  adoption  of  his 
system  of  management  set  forth  in  this  little  pamphlet,  the  readers  of  the  Rural 
Carolinian  may  be  pleased  to  have  a  brief  account  of  his  plan  of  procedure. 
Should  they  be  struck  with  it  and  desire  to  examine  it  in  detail,  the  w^ork  is  so 
cheap  that  they  may  do  so  without  delay. 

First,  as  to  the  best  aspect  for  hives,  he  objects  to  the  usual  practice  (in  Eng- 
land, at  least,)  of  ranging  them  close  under  a  south  wall,  and  states  that  he  finds 
east,  or  a  point  north  or  south  of  east,  to  be  the  best  He  recommends  ranging 
them  two  or  three  feet  apart,  with  the  back  of  the  hires  to  a  garden  ])ath,  and 
gives  cogent  reasons  for  so  doing. 

In  regard  to  hives,  he  does  not  have  much  faith  in  handsome  and  scientifically 
constructed  box  hives,  but  prefers  the  simple  straw  hives  commonly  used  in  his 
country.  These  should  be  made  with  a  flat  top,  and  a  hole  in  the  centre,  three 
inches  in  diameter.  •'  When  the  bees  begin  to  show  .symptoms  of  swarming,  and 
before  you  put  on  auy  extra,  or  top  hive,  place  on  the  crown  an  adapting  board, 
with  slits  cut  in  the  centre  corresponding  with  the  hole  at  the  top  of  the  stock 
hive  ;  but  remember  it  is  an  all  important  arrangement  that  the  slits  through  the 
adapting  board  be  exactly  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  width." 

The  cheapest  stand  for  hives,  and  one  of  the  best,  he  finds  to  be  an  empty  Ameri- 
can cheese  bos,  of  circular  form.  He  explains  how  this  is  to  be  arranged,  and 
then  proceeds  to  describe  his  new  plan  of  managing  swarms.  This  is  very  simple? 
but  based  on  sound  principles,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  temper  and  habits 
of  these  sensitive  and  nervous  little  beings. 

When  he  has  secured  his  new  swarm  in  the  new  abode,  he  utilizes  the  old  hive 
with  the  remnant  of  its  population.  While  the  old  swarm  is  still  short  of  working 
bees  and  cannot  forage  extensively,  he  gives  them  assistance  by  feeding  them  with 
sugar  syrup.  Following  his  system,  one  may,  he  declares,  in  six  years'  time,  if 
there  are  no  losses,  have  seven  hundred  and  twenty-nijie  hives  ;  and,  making  due 
allowance  for  losses,  one  may  reasonably  expect  to  have  increased  the  original  stock 
to  five  hundred. 

The  next  points  treated  are  Top  Super  Hiving,  Side  Hiving,  and  Under  Hiving, 
of  which  he  seems  to  prefer  the  last.  One  person,  he  says,  may  easily  attend  to 
two  or  three  hundred  hives  on  this  plan.     The  honeycomb,  too,  is  the  whitest  and 
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purest.  His  next  article  describes  liis  plan  of  feeding  bees  at  certain  periods.  To 
this  he  attributes  in  the  main  his  great  success  as  an  apiculturist.  Incautious 
feeding  lie  warns  against  as  eminently  dangerous,  and  gives  his  early  experience  in 
proof  of  this.  If  the  food  shoivs,  war,  robbery,  and  wholesale  destruction  become 
the  order  of  the  day.  It  must  be  carefully  hidden  from  the  knowledge  of  the  bees 
of  other  hives.  He  now  describes  his  methods  of  preparing  and  administering  the 
syrup,  notes  the  time  when  weak  swarms,  and  sometimes  even  strong  ones,  should 
be  fed,  and  details  the  advantages  of  even  summer  feeding.  He  deprives  stock 
hives  of  a  definite  proportion  of  their  honey,  and  then  feeds  them  to  make  up  the 
weight. 

To  render  the  bees  harmless,  he  fumigates  them  with  a  few  puffs  of  tobacco 
smoke,  administered  through  a  pea-shooter. 

Articles  on  Taking  off  Super  Hives.,  on  Removing  Bees,  on  Weighing  Hives,  on 
Kumberiug  Hives,  on  Bees'  Enemies,  on  the  Entrance  to  Hives,  on  Destroying 
Wasps,  and  on  Uniting  kSwarms,  follow  the  recital  of  these  points.  One  advantage 
of  double  swarm.s  is  the  singular  fact  that  during  the  winter  they  consume  no  more 
honey  than  a  single  and  small  swarm.  One  of  three  Woodbury  frame  boxes, 
weighed  by  him  once  a  month,  "  was  filled  early  in  the  season  with  a  large  double 
swarm ;  another  later,  with  a  moderately  sized  one,  and  the  other  with  a  late  small 
one.  There  must  have  been  three  times  the  number  of  bees  in  No.  1  than  in  No. 
3.  and  No.  2  would  double  No.  3  ;  yet  each  hive,  when  weighed  every  month,  had 
consumed  exactly  the  same  weight  of  honey  for  their  food."  He  states  that  each 
of  these  colonies  consumed  about  one  ounce  a  day.  The  last  article  treats  of  the 
Profits  of  Bee-Keeping,  which  he  puts  at  an  ai^errt^re  of  twenty  five  pounds  of  honey 
from  each  stock  hive,  though  some  hives  weigh  over  one  hundred  pounds.  He 
closes  his  little  treatise  with  the  following  statement  and  exhortation  : 

"  I  commenced  my  present  plan  of  bee-keeping  with  only  one  hive,  purposely 
to  prove  the  self  supporting  nature  of  a  properly  managed  apiary,  and  also  to  con- 
vince the  cottager  how,  by  starting  in  the  same  manner,  he  may  soon,  as  a  bee- 
keeper, attain  the  same  position  I  have  myself  arrived  at.  He  will  then  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  bees  will  supply  him  with  double  the  income  he 
could  gain  by  expending  all  his  strength  and  labor  in  the  fields  ;  in  fact,  '  he  may 
then  lay  down  his  shovel  and  his  hoe.' 

■""  I  would  say  to  the  cottager  the  same  as  '  a  French  bishop,'  wishing  to  better 
the  condition  of  his  poor  clergy,  once  said  to  them :  •  Keep  Bees!  Keep  Bees!'" 

Are  there  not  many  in  our  Southern  land  who  might  profit  by  this  advice  ? 

Appended  to  the  treatise  on  Bee  Culture  is  Mr.  Pagden's  Plan  of  Early  Artifi- 
cial Bee-Swarming.  He  seems  to  have  sold  his  honey  at  the  rate  of  about  three 
pounds  for  a  doUai-.  H. 

Improving  Sheep. — AVra.  Crozier,  in  charge  of  an  extensive  farm  on  Long 
Island  is  endeavoring  to  establish  firml}'  a  new  breed  of  sheej),  produced  by  cro-ssing 
Cotswolds  anrl  Southdowns.  He  has  says  the  American  AgricuHuralist,  a  sheep 
with  a  heavy  fleece  of  combing  wool,  superior  in  quality  and  equal  in  weight  with 
that  of  the  pure  Cotswold,  and  with  as  good  quality  of  flesh  as  the  Southdown,  and 
one  half  greater  size. 
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Raising  Cattle  for  Scotland. 
The  stock  growiDg  advantages  of  the  South  have  never  been  appreciated.  Arti- 
cles from  the  pen  of  the  undersigned  have  several  times  attracted  attention  in 
Scotland,  which  is  a  pretty  large  stock  raising  country  for  its  acres.  The  following 
letter,  which  explains  itself,  is  published  in  the  Nashville  Union  and  American  of 
July  4,  of  which  paper  the  writei-  is  Agricultural  Editor : 

Glasgow  No.  183  West  George  Street.  June  20,  1875. 

I  have  read  with  pleasure  in  the  Highlander  newspaper  an  excerpt  from  your 
article  on  the  export  of  cattle  from  Texas  to  the  English  markets,  and  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  found  of  advantage  to  attempt  a  similar  experi- 
ment with  regard  to  Scotland,  by  importing  to  Glasgow 

Can  you  kindly  put  me  in  correspondence  with  a  gentleman  or  gentlemen  willing 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  a  view  to  beginning  operations  in  shipping  cattle  to 
Glasgow  ? 

I  am  of  opinion  I  may  be  able  to  secure  the  services  of  steamers  if  all  else  can 
be  arranged. 

Apologizing  for  troubling  you,  I  am  your  obedient  servant. 

JAMES  S.  DENARD. 

I  believe  in  direct  trade  between  the  Southern  States  and  Western  Europe  ;  and 
a  line  of  steamers  carrying  freight  and  passengers  between  Charleston  and  Glas- 
gow, is  an  enterprise  that  deserves  the  consideration  of  Southern  farmers,  mer- 
chants, railroad  men  and  the  public  generally.  We  produce  many  indifferent 
cattle  and  a  few  good  animals  in  Tennessee.  An  easy  outlet  to  Glasgow  would 
speedily  develop  our  capacity  to  manufacture  Scotch  Highland  beef  of  any  desired 
type,  turning  our  present  large  crops  of  corn,  oats,  peas  millet,  clover,  and  other 
grasses,  into  bovine  flesh,  to  meet  this  foreign  demand  American  wheat  has  been 
ground  into  meal  and  fed  to  beef  cattle  iu  both  England  and  Scotland  during  the 
last  ten  months. 

When  fat  bullocks  fetch  from  twelve  to  fifteen  dollars  per  one  hundred 
pounds  live  weight,  it  pays  to  feed  them  imported  wheat,  corn,  linseed  and  cotton 
seed  cake  ;  and  that  is  the  common  price  of  beef  cattle  in  England  and  Scot- 
land at  this  time.  Fresh  meat  has  advanced  four  hundred  per  cent,  in  Loudon 
in  fifty  years,  and  the  price  cannot  well  recede  unless  the  standard  of  table  com-' 
forts  is  lowered  by  the  thirty  two  and  a  half  million  people  in  the  British  Islands. 
Their  comfort  is  rising,  not  falling,  for  they  have  in  operation  wealth-creating 
machinery  equal  to  some  five  hundred  million  laboring  men  Cotton  factories 
alone  number  twent)'-five  thousand  Prof  Schem's  statistics  of  the  world  for  1875, 
places  the  population  of  Great  Britain  at  32.412  010  I  took  the  trouble  to 
average  the  profits  on  the  stock  of  all  the  cotton  milN  named  in  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Howard,  from  England,  and  published  in  the  May  number  of  the  Rural  Cako- 
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LINIAX.  It  was  twenty  and  a  half  per  cent.  My  object  has  been  to  show  Southern 
farmers  that  millions  of  operatives  who  own  ^tock  in  these  and  other  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  are  able  to  purchase  first-class  beef,  mutton,  and  bacon  ;  and  it 
is  folly  to  produce  any  other  for  that  market.  I  would  prefer  having  the  capital, 
machinery,  and  operatives  of  Glasgow  in  the  South  ;  but  as  that  is  impracticable, 
let  me  show  that  South  Carolina  caii  feed  the  population  of  that  city  cheaper  and 
better  for  all  parties,  than  they  are  now  fed.  Twenty  seven  years  ago,  in  an  agri- 
cultural report  made  to  Congress,  I  remarked  that  Lord  Brougham  has  said,  "  that 
grazing  countries  are  always  the  most  prosperous,  and  their  population  the  most 
contented  and  happy."  The  meat  markets  of  Great  Britain  are  likely  to  prove 
better  and  more  stable  for  us  than  their  grain  markets. 

The  above  citation  shows  that  the  writer  ha^i  had  au  eye  on  those  "  meat  mar- 
kets" for  years.  Take  the  climate  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  as  a  fair  average  of  South 
Carolina,  and  turning  to  Patent  Office  Report  for  1849,  page  209,  one  may  read  as 
follows:  "  So  soon  as  high  farming  shall  be  popular  in  the  United  States,  the 
crops  of  both  wheat  and  corn  grown  here  will  demonstrate  how  little  we  appreciate 
the  vast  superiority  of  our  climate  for  the  economical  feeding  of  the  human  family, 
over  that  of  our  mother  country.  In  several  counties  in  England  it  takes  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  months  to  make  a  crop  of  wheat,  after  the  seed  is  in  the  ground. 
At  or  near  the  first  of  December,  1847,  Mr.  N.  B.  Moore,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  sowed  a 
bushel  of  seed  wheat  on  an  acre  and  a  hal/of  ground,  which  gave  him  over  thirty 
bushels  by  the  middle  of  May  following.  This  ground  was  then  ploughed,  and  a 
fine  crop  of  hay  made,  and  cut  in  July.  After  this  a  good  crop  of  peas  ^^ias  raised 
and  harvested  in  October,  before  it.  was  time  to  seed  with  wheat  a^ain.  as  was 
done.  While  the  mean  temperature  of  England  is  so  low  that  corn  plants  will  not 
ripen,  in  Georgia,  one  can  grow  a  crop  of  wheat  in  the  winter  and  spring,  and 
nearly  two  crops  of  corn  in  succession  in  summer  and  autumn,  before  it  is  time  to 
sow  wheat  again.  Xo  writer  to  my  knowledge  has  done  full  justice  to  the  vast 
agricultural    resources  of  ^e  southern   portion   of  the  American   Confederacy." 

Living  in  Augusta  at  the  time,  editing  the  Southern  Cultivator,  and  familiar  with 
Mr.  Moore's  crops,  I  wrote  from  personal  observation.  Even  as  far  north  as 
Nashville,  many  a  wheat  field  is  now  ploughed  and  planted  in  corn  for  forage, 
perhaps,  in  late  potatoes,  sown  to  millet  or  peas,  or  intended  for  turnips.  The 
climate  of  Tennessee  will  feed  and  clothe  two  men  better  than  that  of  Scotland 
can  feed  and  clothe  one  man  per  acre ,  and  South  Carolina  can  do  better  than 
Tennessee.  The  main  point  is  to  learn  how  to  utilize  these  peculiar  advantages. 
It  is  not  wise  to  call  the  four  principal  rules  of  arithmetic  a  mere  •'  theory,"  and 
'say,  therefore,  no  farmer  should  learn  them  All  knowledge  should  be  re- 
duced to  a  perfect  system,  if  po.ssibl<^  Mr.  N.  B.  Moore's  •'  theory"  of  agriculture 
produces  some  ten  thousand  dollars  wxrth  of  hay  a  year,  on  one  hundred  acres  of 
land,  at  a  very  small  expense.  Is  that  au  unprofitable,  or  a  wrong  theory  in  the 
South  ?     I  think  not. 

Let  us  study  his  facts  :  First,  he  .sows  a  peck  of  clover  seed,  say  fifteen  pounds, 
on  every  acre,  without  ploughing  his  meadow,  which  is  scarrified  by  a  sharp  steel 
harrow  both  ways  before  the  seed  is  sown.     It  is  pressed  in  with  a  roller,  keeping 
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tlie  meadow  smooth.  To  make  clover  and  other  grasses  grow  he  sows  one  hundred 
pounds  of  Nova'TScotia  plaster,  and  a  like  weight  of  a  good  commercial  fertilizer, 
per  acre,  on  the  one  hundred  acre  field  Except  in  cases  of  drouth,  he  is  sure  of 
three  good  cuttings  every  twelve  months.  Let  those  who  oppose  theory  in  hus 
bandry,  tell  the  readers  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  how  two  hundred  pounds  of 
plant  food  bought  and  applied  to  an  acre,  produce  from  two  to  three  tons  of  good 
hay?  This  is  done  not  only  one  year,  but  from  one  decade  to  another.  INIr  Clan- 
tou,  (now  dead)  but  a  large  and  well  known  planter,  who  lived  in  Augusta,  told 
the  writer  that  he  regarded  Mr.  Moore  as  the  best  farmer  in  Georgia — '  making 
the  soil,  rain-water,  and  the  air,  do  so  much;  and  the ploxigh  and  the  hoe  nothing." 
I  remarked  to  Mr.  Clanton  that  Mr.  Moore  had  seen  good  meadows  and  pastures 
in  New  Jersey  where  he  was  born,  before  he  ever  saw  Augusta,  fie  was  also  an 
early  reader  and  correspondent  of  agriculture  journals,  and  kept  posted  in  rural 
literature.     Agriculture  is  a  large  profession,  not  acquired  in  a  day,  nor  a  year. 

In  1847,  the  writer  first  walked  over  the  common  of  Augusta,  and  saw  a  firm 
grass  turf,  and  asked  an  old  citizen,  (Mr.  DeLaigle,)  who  owned  a  three  thousand 
acre  plantation,  that  fronted  on  the  common,  how  long  grass  had  been  growing 
there  for  the  support  of  many  cows  and  other  stock  ?  He  said  probably  from 
colonial  times  before  the  Revolution,  but  he  could  answer  for  fifty  years  from 
personal  observation.  Place  his  fifty  to  the  writer's  twenty-eight  years,  and  it 
appears  that  hard  tramping  and  close  feeding,  seventy-eight  years  in  the  climate 
of  Augusta,  Ga.  and  of  Hamburg,  S.  ('.,  with  no  tillage,  and  no  attention,  have 
signally  failed  even  to  impair  grass  near  the  two  cities  which  cover  over  one 
thousand  acres.  Ten  million  acres  of  such  pastures  in  the  two  adjoining  States 
would  keep  cattle  enough  to  freight  a  line  of  steamers  from  Savannah  to  Liver- 
pool in  perpetuity,  and  another  from  Charleston  to  Glasgow,  in  the  same  way. 
Before  the  Revolution,  and  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  beef,  tallow,  and  hides 
were  staple  exports  from  these  cities  to  England.  When  Governor  Hammond 
raised  sixty  thousand  bushels  of  corn  a  year,  was  that  agricultural  phenomenon 
a  South  Carolina  myth,  a  worthless  theory,  or  a  plain  fact?  How  does  it  happen 
that  the  largest  recorded  crop  of  corn  per  acre  in  all  our  corn-growing  States,  and 
in  all  corn-growing  nations,  was  grown  in  this  same  South  Carolina  ?  The  best 
paying  farm  crop  raised  in  France  last  year  was  sixty-five  thousand  pounds  of 
corn  forage  per  acre,  kept  green  in  long  trenches,  covered  with  earth  like  turnips, 
and  fed  in  the  'winter  to  dairy  cows.  South  Carolina  can  beat  France  twenty 
per  cent,  in  raising  corn  for  either  green  or  dry  forage  feeding.  D.  LEE. 


Suggestions. — Young  man,  young  woman,  learn  to  use  your  own  hands  skill- 
fully, and  your  owu  brain  freely,  and  you  will  be  independent,  happy,  and  noble. 
If  you  can't  work,  you  are  to  be  pitied ;  if  you  won't,  you  are  to  be  despised,  for 
you  are  then  mere  human  sponges.  Life  can  have  no  meaning  without  some 
noble,  earnest  work  of  hand,  or  head  or  heart.  Living,  earnest  individuals,  men 
and  women,  are  always  in  demand.  Young  man,  defend  the  dignity  of  labor  by 
doing  noble  work.  Young  woman,  do  not  scorn  industry,  but  enoble  it  by  your 
example. 
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Pati\ons  of  Husbandry  and   ^^gricultuhal  ^ocieties. 


Association   and  Co-operation. 


.We  suspect  the  founders  of  the  Order  of  Fatrons  of  Husbandry,  like  many  other 
founders  of  greater  or  lesser  institutions,  "  builded  better  than  they  knew."  It 
could  hardly  have  been  given  them  to  see,  at  the  beginning,  either  the  extent  of 
the  movement,  or  the  full  scope  of  its  operations ;  but  when  they  pronounced  the 
ma^ic  words  association  and  co-operation,  they  struck  chords  which  stir  the  great 
heart  of  humanity.  There  has  long  been  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  substi- 
tutinji  association  for  individual  effort  and  co-operation  for  the  disconnected,  if  not 
antao-onistic  action  which  now  generally  prevails.  The  farmers  have  been  the  last 
to  feel  this  fraternal  sentiment  of  unity,  but  it  has  now  penetrated  even  their  isola- 
tion, and  when  they  have  been  shown  how  they  can  secure  economies  in  trade  by 
co-operative  buyiug,  they  naturally  ask,  why  not  carry  this  principle  one  step,  or 
many  steps  farther  ?     Why  not  ? 

If,  as  we  have  suggested  in  previous  articles,  we  can  profitably  co-operate  in 
buying  our  implements,  our  fertilizers,  and  our  farm  supplies,  and  in  selling  our 
crops,  why  not  in  growing  our  crops  and  in  manufacturing  our  cotton,  our  imple- 
ments, and  our  fertilizers  ?  Since  we  pull  together  with  such  good  results,  now  and 
then,  why  not  pull  together  all  the  time  ?  That  is  what  we  want,  and  that  is 
what  the  following  and  similar  items  of  news  which  have  lately  gone  the  rounds  of 
the  press  mean,  if  they  mean  anything  ; 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Grange,  held  in 
Washington,  the  report  of  the  sub-Committee,  to  whom  had  been  referred  the  sub- 
ject of  international  exchange  between  the  co-operative  societies  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  of  the  United  States,  was  adopted.     The  report  is 

as  follows  : 

First.  That  they  have  been  impressed  with  the  earnest  desire  of  our  subordinate 
Granges  and  members  of  every  section  of  the  Uniou  for  active  co  operation  in 
business  enterprises,  as  expressed  by  efforts  in  this  direction  and  by  appeals  to  this 
Executive  Committee,  for  a  systematic  aud  uuiform  plan  for  such  organizations 
and  wiMi  our  obligation  to  mature  and  submit  such  a  plan  for  adoption. 

Seconil  That  we  would  willingly  and  cordially  grasp  the  hand  offered  by  our 
brethren  across  the  Atlantic,  aud  pledge  to  them  our  readiness  Uf  co-operate  with 
them  in  all  laudable  efforts  to  secure  for  productive  industry  its  just  rewards,  to 
restore  honest  dealing  in  all  commercial  transactions,  and  to  advance  the  moral, 
jntelkciiial  and  material  interests  of  the  masses  of  the  peo[)le. 

Third.  That  having  examined  the  details  of  the  plan  of  the  co-operative  societies 
of  Great  Britain,  as  presented  by  their  deputation,  to  us  ])opularly  known  as  tiie 
Rochdale  plan,  and  its  wonderful  success,  we  heartily  recommend  it  to  the  careful 
consirleration  of  our  State  and  subordinate  Granges,  and  to  the  members  of  our 
order,  and  advise  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Exerutive  Committees  of  the  sev- 
eral States  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  organization  aud  operation  of  such  co-opera- 
tive association  within  our  order. 

Fourth.  To  this  end  we  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  secure 
from  the  Hon.  Thomas  D   Worrall,  of  the  English  deputation  now  present,  such 
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rules,  regulations,  articles  of  association,  pamphlets,  aiiH  other  writings,  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  place  the  desired  information  in  this  connection  before  the 
members  of  our  order,  and  that  said  Committee  be  authorized  to  have  printed  so 
inucli  of  said  information,  and  in  such  amount  a»  they  may  deem  advisable,  to  be 
distrihuted  to  the  Executive  Committees  of  the  iState  Granges,  with  circular  letters 
communicatiuir  the  action  of  this  Executive  Committee  herein,  and  such  other 
instructions  as  may  be  desired. 


"What  is  the  Order  Doing  in  South  Carolina?" 


This  was  the  question  of  a  zealous  brother  from  a  neighboring  State,  who  had 
been  narrating  the  action  of  his  own  State  and  Subordinate  Granges  on  several 
subjects  of  vital  importance  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country.  "  I  never 
see  anything  in  the  papers,"  he  added,  "  about  any  movements  on  foot  in  South 
Carolina  for  the  good  of  the  Order  and  of  the  farming  interest." 

We  replied  that  the  Patrons  of  South  Carolina,  nevertheless,  were  not  idle. 
That,  in  a  quiet,  unostentatious  way,  we  were  accomplishing  something  and  hoping, 
ere  long,  to  do  a  great  deal  more ;  and  that  possibly  our  brothers  iu  his  State  and 
elsewhere  sometimes  allowed  too  much  to  get  into  the  papers,  in  regard  to  what 
they  are  doing  and  intending  to  do  ;  which  is  all  very  true,  but  the  answer  was 
hardly  a  satisfiictory  one,  even  to  ourself,  and  the  more  we  have  thought  of  it,  the 
more  we  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  we  have  erred  on  the  side  of  reticence. 

As  our  friend  and  brother  said,  there  is  nothing  in  the  papers  about  the  doings 
or  intentions  of  the  Patrons  of  South  Carolina.  Everybody  who  reads  knows  that 
the  Granges  in  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  even  Florida 
(the  last  of  our  sisters  to  enter  the  field),  are  up  and  doing — that  they  have  not 
only  talked  and  written,  but  acted  in  such  urgent  and  vital  matters  as  immigration, 
direct  trade,  co-operative  cotton  spinning,  Patrons'  banks,  practical  education,  and 
so  on.  Has  anybody  heard  of  anything  of  the  kind  being  done  in  South  Carolina? 
And  if  nothing  is  said  in  the  papers  about  it,  will  not  both  friends  and  foes  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  is  being  done  ? 

Patrons  of  South  Carolina,  whatever  light  we  have,  let  us  allow  it  to  shine.  If 
we  have  furnished  banking  facilities  for  the  Order  in  our  State  ;  if  we  have  built, 
or  are  about  to  build,  cotton  factories  ;  if  we  are  making  organized  effort  to  bring 
immigrants  and  capital  into  the  State;  if  we  have  brought  producer  and  consumer 
closer  together  by  organized,  co-operative  buying  and  selling,  is  there  any  harm  in 
letting  the  world  know  it?  Such  movements  in  their  preliminary  organization 
may  judiciously  be  kept  within  our  own  gates,  but  when  they  become  established 
facts,  the  whole  world  may  know,  and  the  knowledge  will  strengthen  the  hands  of 
our  friends  and  discourage  our  foes. 

Brothers  let  us  show  the  world,  and  especially  our  fellow  patrons  in  other  States, 
that  we  are  not  dead,  nor  even  slee{)ing,  but  that  in  spite  of  our  poverty,  and  the 
many  drawbacks  against  which  we  are  compelled  to  contend,  we  are  hoeing  out 
our  row  with  the  rest. 
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Report  Through  the  Rural  Carolinian. 


The  Rural  Caroliniax  aud  the  Granges  are  engaged  in  a  common  cause,  and 
have  a  common  interest.  The  farmers  of  the  South  first  heard  of  the  Order  through 
these  pages.  They  are  still  open  to  the  Granges  and  to  all  good  Patrons  to  report 
any  important  Grange  news  which  it  is  proper  to  give  through  the  press,  or  any 
movements  on  foot  for  the  good  of  the  Order.  What  are  the  Granges  doing  ?  Let 
us  know. 

State  Deputies  will  greatly  oblige  us  by  reporting  Granges  organized,  with  the 
names  of  Master  aud  Secretary,  and  the  address  of  each. 


Grange  Notes  and   Memoranda. 


Brother  Kelley's  History  op  the  Order. — If  Brother  Kelley  is  thin 
skinned,  he  should  never  have  written  a  book  involving  so  many  personal  allu- 
sions, and  touching  the  approbativeness  of  so  many  people.  Well,  he  kas  done  it, 
and  he  must  accept  the  con.sequences.  Some  of  the  strictures,  however,  to  which 
he  and  his  work  are  subjected,  are  by  no  means  either  fraternal  or  just.  The 
main  question  with  us,  and  '  with  the  people  generally,  is,  aud  should  be,  "  Does 
the  work,  so  far  as  it  goes,  give  a  true  history  of  the  events  connected  with  the 
inception,  organization,  and  development  of  the  Order?"  Beyond  this,  there  arise 
only  questions  of  taste  and  skill  in  authorship — subjects  for  literary  criticism,  and 
not  for  personal  abuse.  Hei-e  the  critic  need  not  look  far  for  vulnerable  points  ;  but 
when  we  consider  that  the  author  claims  no  merit  for  his  book  as  a  merely  literary 
performance,  but  writes  as  a  plain  farmer  addressing  plain  farmers,  our  critici^sm  is 
.disarmed,  aud  we  take  it  for  what  the  author  intended  it  should  be;  a  documen- 
tary  history  of  the  Order  from  its  beginning.  As  such,  the  letters,  memoranda, 
aud  statements  of  accounts,  speak  for  themselves.  There  are  the  facts  and  the 
dates.  Some  future  historian  may  use  them  more  skilfully,  but  no  future  histo- 
rian could  so  well  have  strung  together  the  facts  themselves.  The  illustrated 
edition  of  the  history  is  now  out,  and  contains  a  largo  number  of  portraits  of 
prominent  Patrons,  some  of  Avhich,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  do  not  reflect  much  credit 
ou  the  "wood-cutter"  who  made  them.  Among  the  Southern  Patrons  represented, 
are  Brothers  Aiken,  Taylor,  Vaughn,  Jones,  Powell,  Williams,  aud  Jacques. 

Removal  of  the  National  Grange  Headquarters. — The  Executive  Com- 
mittee, to  which  was  rtiferred  the  re.^ponsibility  of  selecting  the  place  to  which  the 
headquarters  of  the  National  Grange  should  be  removed,  have  decided  upon  Lou- 
i.=<viile,  and  the  removal  will  soon  be  effected.  The  new  location-is  a  good  one,  we 
think,  but  no  one  place  would  suit  everybody,  and  we  suppose  there  will  be  the 
usual  amount  of  grumbling.  All  will  rejoice,  however,  that  we  have  got  away 
from  Washinirton. 
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Natup^^l   HISTOP^^    Applied  to    Agp^cultur^. 

S|teciineiis  of  insects  securely  packed,  ciL-cording  to  instructions  given  in  the  Rural 
Carolinian,  for  October,  1870,)  witii  letters  of  inquiry,  entomological  notes,  etc.,  should  be 
addressed,  (post  paid,)  to  Mr.  Charles  R.  Dodge,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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lu  our  last  number  we  gave  a  mention- of  this  destructive  and  now  widely  spread 
iusect,  together  with  the  proper  remedy  to  use  against  it;  for  the  immediate 
benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  might  be  troubled  with  the  pest  for  the  fir.st 
time,*  and  as  it  seems  just  now  to  be  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  potato  con- 
sumers, as  well  as  producers,  we  shall  give  in  the  present  number,  briefly,  its  history 
and  a  description  of  habits,  that  our  Rural  readers  may  know  the  whole  story. 

The  Colorado  potato  beetle,  Dorj^j/tora  rfecem-^inrnto,  belongs  to  a  large  family 
of  beetles  that  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  plants,  mostly  of  small  size,  yet  doing 
great  destruction  from  their  numbers — the  elm  beetle,  the  cucumber  beetle,  and 
many  other  well  known  pests,  being  relatives.  They  are  called  leaf-beetles,  and 
are  more  or  less  oval  in  shape.  Our  potato  pest  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  group. 
It  is  a  thick  oval  in  shape,  measuring  about  half  an  inch  in  length.  Its  colors  are 
yellowish  cream  and  brownish  black,  and  is  readily  di.stinguished  by  the  darker 
color  forming  ten  longitudinal  stripes  dowu  the  back,  (on  the  wing  covers,)  the 
lighter  color  appearing  between.  The  head,  and  middle  portion  of  the  body  (thorax) 
are  marked  with  black  spots  or  dots,  on  a  ground  of  orange  brown,  to  the  number  of 
eighteen.  The  wings,  which  are  never  displayed  except  in  flight,  are  a  beautiful 
pink. 

The  eggs,  to  the  number  of  a  thousand  or  more,  are  deposited  upon  the  underside 
of  the  young  leaves  .of  the  plant  in  clusters  of  a  dozen  or  ao,  and  hatch  in  a  very 
short  time,  the  young  larvse  commencing  to  use  their  jaws  immediately,  and  with 
such  method,  that  about  twenty  days  is  sufficient  time  for  them  to  reach  full 
maturity.  At  this  period  they  retire  under  the  soil  for  a  week  or  tei%  days, 
changing  to  pupse  in  the  mean  time,  finally  appearing  as  perfect  beetles.  The 
sexes  pair  in  about  a  week,  and  in  another  week  the  female  begins  laying  her  eggs. 
Thus  we  have  a  complete  generation,  and  eggs  laid  for  a  new  one,  in  the  space  of 
fifty. days.  Is  it  any  wonder  they  prove  sO  destructive,  when  a  writer  in  one  of 
our  scientific  journals  lately  estimated  that  the  progeny  of  one  pair,  in  a  season, 
if  unmolested,  would  amount  in  round  numbers,  to  sixty  million  individuals. 

They  do  not  confine  their  food  exclusively  to  the  potato,  as  they  destroy  tomatoes 
and  egg-plants,  and  will  eat  ground  cherry,  thorn  apple,  petunia,  cayenne  pepper, 
and  a  number  of  other  plants.  The  potato,  however,  is. its  standard  diet,  the  others 
serving,  probably,  merely  as  relishes. 

*The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  received  specimens  of  the  beetle  from  Virginia,  and 
from  Texas,  with  queries  as  to  what  they  migiit  be.  They  have  also  been  noted  in  other  parts 
of  the  South  in  small  numbers. 
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There  is  another  beetle  quite  similar  in  color  and  markings,  ^vhich  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  the  potato  pest.  It  feeds  on  the  horse-nettle  and  egg-plant,  and 
has  been  found  in  many  parts  of  the  South  ;  it  can  readily  be  distinguished,  how- 
ever, by  its  having  but  eif/ht  stripes  down  the  back,  as  if  the  two  outer  ones  in  the 
genuine  species  had  been  run  together.  There  is  also  a  black  spot  in  the  middle 
of  the  thigh  of  the  bogus  species.  {Doryphora  juiieta.) 

Tbe  larvae  are  as  easily  distinguished.  The  color  of  the  genuine  is  orange  red  ; 
there  is  a  black  ring  just  back  of  the  head,  and  a  double  row  of  black  spots  down 
each  side  of  the  body.  The  bogus  grub  is  lighter-colored  (a  flesh  color),  the  head 
is  black,  and  there  is  but  one  row  of  black  spots  down  the  sides.  The  pupre  of  the 
ten-lineata  are  much  lighter  in  color  than  the  larvse,  and  the  soil  in  their  immediate 
vicinity  seems  filled  with  loose  threads,  as  if  there  might  have  been  a  rude  attempt 
at  spinning  a  cocoon. 

The  insect  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  scientific  men  by  Thomas  Say,  over 
fifty  years  ago,  he  having  discovered  it  while  on  an  expedition  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  under  Major  Long.  For  thirty  five  years  nothing  more  was  heard  of 
it,  until  the  potato  had  found  its  way  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
begun  to  be  generally  cultivated.  The  beetle  is  supposed  to  have  lived  on  the 
prickl}'^  solanum  (^S.  rostratum),  so  common  in  that,  neighborhood,  but  the  potato 
proved  a  more  tempting  food,  and  its  diet  was  chauged.  It  then  began  its  travels 
eastward,  journeying  slowly,  year  by  year,  until  at  length  it  has  actually  reached 
the  Atlantic  coast. 

In  1859,  it  appeared  in  Nebraska,  and  attracted  considerable  attention  as  a  new 
insect  enemy  ;  two  years  after  it  spread  into  Iowa,  and  about  the  year  1865,  it 
crossed  the  Mississippi.  In  the  ten  years  that  have  followed  it  has  steadily  kept  up 
its  line  of  "  march  to  the  sea,"  advancing  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  a 
season,  until  it  has  overrun  the  Middle  States,  and  now  almost  on  the  borders  of 
New  England,  probably  before  1880  it  will  have  swept  the  entire  Continent,  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  eastward. 

Now  that  it  has  reached  the  ocean,  great  anxiety  is  felt  in  Europe  lest  it  shall  be 
introduced,  and  prove  the  scourge  that  it  has  been  in  this  country.  Laws  have 
been  enacted  by  a  number  of  European  governments,  preventing  the  importation 
■of  Am^ican  potatoes,  and  with  little  wisdom  or  foresight,  for  in  no  stage  has  the 
beetle  aught  to  do  with  the  potato,  and  to  introduce  it  in  that  form  would  be  almost 
an  utter  impossibility  ;  I  say  almost,  for  there  is  one  contingency,  that  of  exporting 
soil  with  the  potatoes,  which  any  one  can  see  is  rather  a  small  risk. 

With  all  their  foolish  legislation,  however,  there  is  danger  of  the  insect  making 
its  appearance  its  Europe,  but  it  will  not  be  upon  American  potatoes,  but  upon 
their  own  ves.sels,  as  live  active  beetles  Where  the  insect  is  as  common  as  it 
must  be  very  soon,  in  our  seaport  cities,  flying  everywhere  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  for  a  number  of  pairs  (aue  pair  could  do  the  mischief)  to  be  carried  over 
on  one  of  our  fast  steamers,  and  then  '•  the  game  is  up."  Here  is  where  the  precau- 
tious are  to  be  used.  Some  persons  think,  however,  that  they  wouM  not  thrive  in 
Europe.  Well,  Eiuopeau  pesLs  thrive  here,  and  they  have  many  difierent  climates 
in  Europe,  and  if  the  twenty  odd  parasites,  or  insect  enemies,  should  be  left  beliind 
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we  fear  the  Colorado  beetle   would  be  in  clover — I  mean  potatoes  — aud  have  it  all 
its  own  way. 

In  regard  to  its  enemies,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  word  in  passing.  There  are 
some  six  species  of  "  ladybirds"  that  destroy  it  in  the  egg  state,  doing  inestimable 
good  in  checking  its  ravages.  Five  species  of  ground  beetles  eat  it  in  the  larval 
state,  and  it  is  also  preyed  upon  by  half  a  dozen  or  more  plant  bugs,  which  suck 
out  its  juices.  A  fly  lays  its  eggs  within  its  body,  and  the  maggot  hatching 
kills  its  victim  by  slow  torture,  destroying,  according  to  Mr.  Riley,  "ten  per  cent, 
of  the  first  brood,  and  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  second." 

Another  large  fly  (also  a  bee-killer)  is  mentioned  as  attacking  it ;  a  wasp  pro- 
visions its  nest  with  the  young  larvie  ;  and,  lastly,  a  species  of  "  daddydoug  legs  " 
comesTn  for  a  share.  So  we  see  man  has  more  help  in  this  warfare  than  one  would 
at  first  suppose. 

It  has  been  stated  that  chickens,  ducks,  and  poultry  generally,  would  not  touch 
the  beetles  or  their  larviB,  but  a  correspondent  in  New  Jersey  informs  me  that  they 
not  only  eat  them,  but  hunt  for  them  with  avidity;  another  correspondent  tells  the 
same  story,  though  his  chickens  were  encouraged  by  having  a  little  corn  strewn 
between  the  rows 

And  now  we  corae.to  the  remedy,  which  is  simple  and  effectual,  but  must  be 
used  carefully.  The  experience  of  the  last  ten  years  has  shown  that  Paris  Green, 
mixed  with  flour,  or  other  substance,  is  the  only  reliable  preventive.  Sometimes 
it  is  mixed  with  water  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  the  barrel,  aud  sprinkled  on  the 
plants.  We  have  seen  a  contrivance  called  the  "  Fountain  Pump,"  and  manu- 
factured in  Pi'ovidence  R.  I.,  which  does  this  work  admirably.  The  most  common 
method  of  applying  the  green,  however,  is  in  the  dry  state,  mixed  with  twelve  to 
fifteen  parts  of  flour,  ashes,  or  land  plaster,  though  flour  is  unquestionably  the 
most  suitable,  as  it  makes  the  green  stick  to  the  vines,  when  applied  while  the  dew 
is  on  in  the  morning.  The  vines  should  be  dusted  as  often  as  once  in  ten  days. 
and  after  rains.  A  very  neat- contrivance  for  doing  the  work  evenly  can  be  made 
from  an  old  tin  can,  which  should  have  a  number  of  awl -holes  punched  in  the 
bottom.  It  is  then  fastened  to  a  piece  of  broom-handle  about  two  feet  long,  and 
with  tliis  filled  the  operator  has  only  to  walk  down  the  rows,  tapping  the  handle  at 
every  step  with  another  stick,  regulating  the  quantity  by  his  speed. 

Other  preparations  have  been  used,  the  Lodi  Chemical  Works,  in  New  York, 
making  a  preparation  which  they  say  can  be  used  as  effectively  as  the  Paris  Green, 
at  a  cost  of  twenty  five  cents  per  acre.  ■  It  surely  has  the  advantage  of  cheapness, 
and  if  reliable,  ought  certainly  to  come  into  general  use.  We  are  having  it  tested 
now. 

Many  farmers  prefer  hand  picking,  but  this  is  a  slow  and  tedious  remedy,  espe- 
cially when  the  insects  have  multiplied  to  any  extent.  It,  however,  is  very  useful 
in  the  beginning  of  the  season,  when  the  first  broods  are  at  work,  but  when  the 
second  brood  appears,  the  Paris  Green  should  be  used. 

*  There  has  been  much  prejudice  against  the  use  of  the  Green,  for  fear  that  after 
repeated  applications  it  might  be  taken  into  the  plants,  and  tubers,  rendering  them 
unfit  for  food  ;  but  no  fears  need  be  entertained  on  this  account,  as  the  subject  has 
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been  fully  investigated  by  Dr.  McMurtrie,  Chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, whose  experiments  show  conclusively  that  the  arsenic,  of  which  the  Green  is 
largely  composed,  can  not  be  assimilated  by  the  plant,  .where  it  is  applied  in  such 
small  doses.  He  thinks  it  would  require  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
Green  in  the  soil,  to  an  acre,  to  produce  any  noticeable  results. 

One  word  of  caution,  and  we  close.  Though  disputed  by  some,  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  insects  themselves  are  poisonous,  or  have  a  poisonous  principle  about  them, 
as  there  are  a  number  of  cases  on  record  of  persons  being  severely  poisoned  by 
handling  the  insects,  by  eating,  after  crushing  them  with  the  fingers,  without  first 
cleansing  the  hands,  and  by  inhaling  the' steam  from  vessels  in  which  they  were 
being  scalded,  and  several  of  these  cases  proved  fatal. 

Care  should  also  be  taken  not  to  use  the  Green  where  there  is  the  slightest  chance 
of  its  getting  into  food,  and  above  all  things,  dishes  in  which  it  is  mixed  should  be 
thoroughly  washed.  The  operator,  too,  in  the  field  should  always  stand  to  wind- 
ward, which  will  prevent  or  lessen  the  chances  of  his  inhaling  the  [>owder  as  it  flies 
in  the  air. 
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Editor  of  Rural  Carolinian  :  You  will  find  enclosed  the  abstract  of 
agricultural  returns  for  the  year  1874,. for- England,  Wales,  and  Scotland;  I  wish 
I  had,  also,  those  for  Ireland  to  send  you.  It  will  interest  many  of  your  cotton 
planting  readers  to  see  the  acreage  of  corn  crops,  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  cabbage, 
flax,  hops,  etc.,  especially  grasses  and  hay,  orchards,  market  gardens,  nursery 
gardens,  woods  and  plantations,  and  the  live  stock. 

A  few  days  since  I  was  at  the  Inland  Internal  Revenue  oflSce  at  Tower  Hill, 
London,  procuring  information  and  forms  of  return,  for  the  Agricultural  Bureau 
of  Georgia;  I  was  most  courteously  received,  without  any  card  of  introduction, 
and  evcrythiirg  I  desired  was  cheerfully  furnished,  and  I  was  told  that  there  was 
no  obligatory  laws  requiring  these  returns.  You  will  understand  that  this  is  not 
merely  a  free  country  in  name,  but  when  farmers  decline  to  give  a  return  the  officer 
estimates  as  accurately  as  circumstances  will  permit  him  to  do.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  returns  are  very  accurate. 

I  was  most  gratified  to  read  my  friend  Dr.  Howard's  remarks  about  the  Bermuda 
grass  hay,  grown  near  Charleston,  by  Dr.  Ravenel,  as  published  in  the  Rural 
Carolinian,  which,  by  the  way,  I  only  occasionally  receive. 

If  our  cotton  growers  generally,  particularly  the  island  planters,  would  raise 
grass,  corn,  and  live  stock  more,  they  would  prosper.  Cotton  production  on  bor- 
rowed money,  at  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  a  month,  is  worse  than  a  delusion.  Our 
Southern  people  delve  at  cotton  to  enrich  otiiers.     It  is  extreme  folly. 

No.  8  Unio7i  Street,  Liverpool,  England.  WM.  M.  LAWTON. 
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In 
England. 


In 
Wales. 


In 

Scotland. 


Total  in 
Gt.  Britain. 


Tot;iI  Superficial  Area  of  Land,  of  all  de- 
scrijitions,  and  of  Water 

Total  Acreage  under  nil  kinds  of  Crops, 
Bare  Fallow,  and  Grass,  as  returned  to 
the  Board  of  Trade 

Corn  Crops:  Wheat • 

Barley  or  Bere 

Oats.; 

Rye 

Beans 

Peas 

Total  Acreage  of  Corn  Crops '■ 


Acres. 
32597,398 


Acres. 
4,721,823 


24,008,368 


3,391,440 

1,889,722 

1,356.739 

36,648 

526,561 

303,966 


7,505  076 


Green  Crop.s:  Potatoes 

Turnips  and  Swedes 

Mangold 

Carrots 

Cabbage,  Kohl-Rabi,  &  Rape 

Vetches,  Luceriie,  and  any 
other  Green  Crop  (except 
Clover  or  Grass) 

Total  Acreage  of  Green  Crops 


Flax 


1,492986 
1.125,569 


2,618,655 


Hops 

Bare  Fallow 

Clover,  Sanfoin,  and  Grasses  under  rotation: 

For  Hay 

Not  for  Hay 

Total  Acreage  of  Clover,  &c 

Permanent  Pasture  or  Grass  not  under  rota- 
tion (exclusive  of  Heath  or  Mountain 
Land): 

For  Hay : 

Not  for  Hay 

Total  Acreage  of  Permanent  Pasture...  |  10  438.149 


314,571 

1,560,857 

314,683 

12,714 

163  081 


398,276 


2764.182 


Acres.     I 
19.496.1321 


2  678,730 


117.869 

1-52,425 

235  621 

1,-567 

3,761 

4  7-58 


4,579,821 


516,001 


45  379 

70,843 

6.321 

339 

977 


8,097 


120,991 

245,840 

,004024 

9  013 

28,722 
1,823 


1.410.413 


131.9-56 


9  018 
65,799 

607,489 


117 

6 

32  030 


207,8-59 
1-57  219 


365.078 


Acres. 
56  815,353 


31,266,919 


3,630.300 

2,287,987 

2,-596  384 

47,228 

559  044 

310.547 


9,431,490 


160,480 

501 ,636 

1,610 

874 
5,227 


15.305 


2,814,212 
7.623.937 


3-58,148 
1.275,394 


1,633  542 


685  132 

259 

20  687 

344,843 
1.012.166 

L357  009 

106.885 
999.436 


1,106.321 


Acreage  returned  as  under  : 

Orchards  or  Fruit  Trees  of  any  kind-. 

Market  Gardens 

Nursery  Gardens 

Woods  and  Plantations 


145.622 

34.689 

9,245 

1  325,765 


2,994 

477 

630 

126,823. 


1,910 

2,741 

1,868 

734  490 


520.430 

2,133,336 

322,614 

13  927 

169,285 


421.678 


3  581  270 


9,394 

65,805 

660,206 


2,045,688 
2,295.0-54 


4340.742 


3,279.245 

9.898.767 


13;i78,012 


150,-526 
37,907 
11.743 

2,187.078 


Number  of  Live  Stock  on  25th  June.. 

Horses  used  solely  for  agriculture,  Mares 
kept  only  for  breeding,  &  unbroken  horses 

Total  Number  of  Horses  of  ail  kinds  (part- 
ly estimated) 

No. 
1,007,393 

No. 
123,523 

No. 
180,818 

No. 
1,311,739 

2.226,739 

Cattle  :  Cows  and  Heifers  in  Milk  or  in  Calf 

Other  Cattle  2  years  old  and  above. 

"            under  2  years  old 

1,614,477 
1,105,773 
1,-58-5,290 

4.305.-540 

263,616 
125,289 
276  200 

665,105 

395.704 
278,562 
480.580 

2,273,797 
1.509.624 
2.342.070 

Total  Number  of  Cattle 

1.1-54  846 

6,125.491 

Sheep:  1  year  old  and  above 

"          under  1  year  old 

12.441,794 
7.417964 

2,111.069 
953.627 

4,895  867 
2  493  620 

7.389.487 

19448,730 
10.065,211 

Total  number  of  Sheep 

19  8-59,758 

3,064  696 

30.313,941 

Pigs,  (except  those  kept  in  Towns  and  by 
Cottagers)  

2  058,781 

213,754 

150,297 

2,422,832 

Statistical  and  Commercial  Department, 
Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall,  June  1875. 


R.  VALPY. 
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Editor  of  the  Rural  Cakolikiax  :  The  July  number  of  the  Rural  Caro- 
linian conies  freighted,  as  usual,  with  much  that  is  interesting  anrl  valuable  to 
the  farmer.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  with  such  writers  as  Lee  and  Howard,  not 
to  mention  many  others  who  are  worthy  of  note. 

The  article  of  Dr.  Lee,  which  was  drawn  out  by  mine  in  a  former  numl)er,  is  a 
source  of  self  gratulation  to  me,  as  proving  that  I  may,  at  least,  indirectly  add 
interest  to  your  columns. 

The  Doctor  remarks:  "It  is  one  of  the  niTsfortunes  of  our  condition  that  our 
dead  heads  are  not  so  dead  but  what  they  eat  two  or  three  times  a  day  the  year 
round,  and  never  care  whose  bread  and  meat  they  consume.  Idle  people,  with  the 
promise  of  a  large  crop  of  paupers,  as  a  burden  on  the  soil,  frighten  away  indus- 
trious and  intelligent  immigrants,  and  virtually  destroy  the  value  of  our  farming 
lands."     This  is  the  source  of  much  of  our  poverty  and  failure  to  recuperate. 

And  now  a  word  in  reference  to  Mr.  Magill's  strictures  upon  my  article.  He 
speaks  of  my  premises  as  fallacious,  and  as  con.sequently  leading  to  incorrect  con- 
clusions. He  does  not  dispute  the  fact  I  stated  in  reference  to  the  production  of 
cotton,  but  undertakes  t'o  account  for  it  by  the  fields  opened  in  Tfexas,  and  the 
extension  of  the  cotton  belt  north.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  far  from  a  satisfactory 
solution. 

My  "  gravest  error,"  he  thinks,  consists  in  my  ignoring  the  fact  that  cotton  was, 
before  the  war,  very  nearly  a  surplus  crop.  I  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  posi- 
tion. Very  many  planters  were  even  then  pretty  heavy  purchasers  of  grain  and 
bacon,  and  having  almost  unlimited  credit  with  their  factors,  failed  to  appreciate 
the  benefits  of  living  upon  the  proceeds  of  their  labor  after,  rather  than  before  they 
were  realized.  They  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  John  Randolph's  grand  dis- 
covery of  the  philosopher's  stone — "  Pay  as  you  go  "  It  was  no  part  of  my  purpo.se 
to  prove  that  the  South  was  prospering  with  free  labor  under  Radical  rule.  It  was 
rather  to  call  attention  to  the  astonishing  results  of  Southern  industry,  fortitude, 
and  patient  endurance  under  the  pressure  of  difficulties  on  every  hand,  and  many 
of  them  of  stupendous  magnitude. 

I  agree  with  your  correspondent  that,  with  many  of  our  farmers,  cotton,  at 
present  prices,  is  not  a  paying  crop,  and  consequently  they  are  subjected  to  a  con- 
stant pinching,  painful  struggle  for  subsistence,  and  growing  poorer  every  year. 
"We  have  the  authority  of  Col.  Aiken,  in  his  pungent  article  on  "  Practical  Educa- 
tion," in  your  July  number,  for  saying  that  the  aggregate  monetary  value  of  the 
farm  products  and  exports  of  the  South,  since  the  war,  foot  up  the  enormous  sum 
of  over  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  a  sum  sufficient  to  liquidate  the  entire 
debt  of  the  United  States.  I  beg  panlon  for  still  wondering — but  these  things  are 
truly  "  marvellous  in  my  eyes."  If,  instead  of  the  miserable  misrule  under  which 
we  now  suffer,  the  present  local  governments  could  be  revolutionized  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  rule  of  intelligence,  integrity,  and  economy,  with  even-handed  justice 
meted  out  to  all   alike — in  the  enactment  and   faiLliful  execution  of  wholesome 
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laws — vicious  foreii^ii  iind  domestic  renegades  would  hide  their  diminished  heads — 
thieves  and  incendiaries  would  have  to  learn  better  things,  or  reap  the  fruit  of  their 
guilt — idlers  would  have  to  go  to  work,  or  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  vagrant  law — 
and  then  labor  would  become  more  reliable,  and  settlers  would  come  in  from  abroad 
and  occupy  our  waste  lauds.  And,  superadded  to  these  great  blessings,  we  might 
reasonably  hope  for  the  more  general  prevalence  of  simple,  plain  habits  of  living) 
with  industry,  frugality,  intelligence,  and  piety  Then  we  would  have  the  (to  us) 
new  benefits  of  the  intensive  system,  and  the  diversitied  system  of  farming.  Then 
the  loom  would  come  to  the  cotton,  to  utilize  our  wonderful  water  ])ower,  and  the 
anvil  to  the  iron  mines  to  develop  the  emboweled  wealth  of  our  soil.  Then  would 
these  Southern  "Provinces"  be  regarded  as  the  El  Dorado  of  this  Continent, 
Darlington.  July,  1875.  T  P.  L. 

Co-operative  Cotton  Spinning. 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  Since  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Lawton's 
resolutions  at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  South  Carolina' Agricultural  Society. 
in  Charleston,  in  January  last,  upon  the  subject  of  "  Co-operation  among  Farmers' 
nothing  more  seems  to  have  been  said  or  done  with  this  very  important  matter. 

The  importance  of  the  last  of  the  resolutions  but  one,  it  might  seem,  would  hrivg 
out  some  one  or  other  of  those  who  are  interested  in  cotton  almost  entirely,  as 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  if  the  spirit  of  the  resolution  be  fairly  put  in  practice, 
the  said  cotton  crop  must  be  enhanced  in  value  at  least  thirty  per  cent.  It  may 
be,  however,  that  they  await  the  report  of  the  committee  of  five.  But  if  a  some- 
thing that  promised  to  double  the  yield,  instead  of  doubling  the  profit,  had  been 
proposed,  perhaps  such  deference  would  not  be  exhrbited 

If  the  time  has  not  already  arrived,  it  must  soon  come,  when  necessity  will  com- 
pel the  farmer  to  seek  other  sources  of  profit  than  that  of  producing  raw  cotton. 
To  draw  attention  away  from  it  entirely  is  an  impo.5sibility,  and  to  diversify  to 
any  extent  takes  root  in  the  cotton  grower's  mind  slowly.  While  he  thus  toils,  Mr. 
Editor,  could  you  not  show  him  the  advantage  of  spinning  also  ? 

Co-operati(jn  to  a  limited  extent  may,  in  many  cases,  be  ueces.<;ary,  even  to  carry 
out  Mr.  Lawton's  economical  views.  Let  some  practical  and  experienced  mind 
take  hold  of  the  matter,  and  place  it  before  the  people,  with  such  plans  and  speci- 
fications as  to  afford  some  basis  upon  which  the  less  experienced  farmer  might  form 
his  calculations.  And  once  in  succe.ssful  operation,  such  improvement  would  rap- 
idly spring  up,  and  a  brighter  day  soon  dawn  upon  the  Cotton  States. 

We  must  do  something,  and  as  this  offers  a  very  reasonable  hope  for  bettering 
our  condition,  ought  not  our  agricultural  papers  ventilate  freely,  at  least,  this 
second  to  last  of  Mr.  Lawton's  wise  and  timely  resolutions,  that  the  farmer  may 
think  and  begin  to  cast  about  him  for  a  way  out  of  the  present  cotton  mire  ? 

One  way  to  bring  about  co  operation  among  farmers,  is  to  prove  its  advantages, 
and  in  order  to  do  this  it  must  be  talked  and  written  about.  Few  of  us  know  much 
of  farm  machinery  of  the  improved  sort,  fewer  still  know  about  cotton  mills.  We 
want  information  of  Mr.  Lawton's  plan.     It  does  not  separate  the  farmer  from  his 
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idol,  cotton,  aud  it  promises  more  of  a  better  kind  of  association  with  it,  thus 
making  it  more  attractive  to  him  ;  while  the  painful  experience  of  his  past  and 
present  way  of  dealing  with  his  idol,  causes  him  to  feel  that  he  is  each  year  growing 
poorer  and  poorer,  losing  his  "grip  "  and  his  ability  to  support  a  crop  of  the  raw 
material.  Now  while  he  is  wasting  his  strength  and  his  means  in  pursuing  a  busi- 
ness, on  capital  borrowed  at  twenty  per  cent ,  which  returns  him  perhaps  about 
ten  per  cent.,  and  he  is  shown  that  the  man  who  works  up  his  raw  cotton  derives 
a  profit  of  twenty  per  cent.,  and  is  thereby  enabled  to  go  into  the  market  and 
borrow  at  ten  per  cent ,  toiling  less  and  spinning  more,  surely  it  would  seem  a  not 
difficult  task  to  persuade  him  into  ways  of  dressing  up  his  idol  iu  better  style,  and 
to  stop  sending  it  naked  into  the  world. 

The  question  of  the  profitable  production  of  raw  cotton  with  the  present  system 
seems  to  be  turning  against  the  grower.  What  he  must  do  to  save  himself  is  what 
he  desires  to  know.  Mr.  Lawton  thinks  .spinning  it  up  will  accomplish  the  object. 
Will  3'^ou  (or  must  we  await  the  action  of  the  committee  of  five)  tell  us  what  we 
need,  what  it  will  cost,  and  where  go  to  get  the  requisites  of  converting  our  cotton 
into  more  profitable  form  ?  Or  for  those  who  are  skeptical,  give  the  advantages 
aud  disadvantages  of  such  a  project?     We  ask  for  information. 

Woodlmvn.  S.  C,  June  30th,  1873.  —.  — .  . 
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Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  Now  for  my  "  Movable  Fence  "  for 
Cow  Pens,  etc. 

Cost  per  post  (of  two  fat-heart  planks)  ten  cents — two  posts 20c. 

Cost  per  panel  of  four  planks — one  by  six  inches — twenty  feet  long  40c. 

Whole  cost  (except  of  sixteen  nails — ten  pennies)  60c. 

for  a  panel  complete  of  four  bars,  twenty  feet  long,  five  and  a  half  feet  high. 
Each  panel  is  a  set  of  simple  "draw  bars,"  erected  in  a  few  minutes,  and  movable 
in  a  minute,  and  may  be  of  three,  four  or  six  rails  or  boards  ;  or  as  you  please — 
aud  theTat-heart  plank  posts — only  two  to  a  panel — set  three  feet  from  each  end, 
eighteen  inches  in  the  ground,  of  two  equal  pieces,  of  six  inch  plank,  nailed 
together,  with  little  plank  blocks  between,  so  as  to  form  bar  holes,  will  last  a  long 
time,  and.  when  not  wanted  at  the  pen,  may  be  pulled  up,  and  all  be  put  away 
under  shelter. 

The  plank  posts  are  sev^en  feet  long,  eighteen  inches  in  the  earth — space  of  one 
foot  below  first  plank  or  rail — and  ten  inch  space  between  all  the  other  rails.  One 
of  Dr.  Nicholls'  iron  posts  costs  nearly  as  much  as  three  of  my  panels,  posts  and 
all — and  fat-heart  plank  posts  last  a  long  time. 

WILLIAM  McKINLEY. 
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T.  A.  N.,  Tyler,  Texas,  makes  some  statements  which  cover  points  of  general 
interest  at  the  South,  and  his  letter  is  quoted  at  some  length  : 

Dkar  Siu — I  received  your  manual  promptly.    Was  very  much  pleased  with  it. 
A  line  in  the  preface,   "  To  make  our  soil   productive  withoat  labor,"  struck  me 
with  unusual  force.  1  think  itasubjoct  worthy  the  attention  and  close  consideration 
of  every  Southera  farmer.     And  I  must  say  that  your  little  manual  solves  the  pro 
bleni  the  be.^t  of  any  thing  I  have  met. 

IMy  object  in  writing  to  you  is  to  get  your  opinion  or  advice  as  I  am  a  young 
farmer.     There  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  open  one  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  depot.  I  think  it  suits  your  description  for  a  stock  farm,  and  I  want 
to  make  one  of  it ;  that  is,  I  want  to  make  hay  and  stock,  (sheep)  the  leading 
articles. 

About  sixty  acres  of  this  farm  (forty  of  which  is  bottom)  has  been  laying  out  for 
several  years  ;  has  grown  up  in  places  with  willows,  briars,  etc.,  a  few  washes  also 
from  tlie  hills  have  drifted  sand  over  some  places  If  I  should  turn  these  washes 
could  I  ever  get  grass  to  grow  there?  I  think  the  land  is  rich  enough.  I  could 
easily  make  a  Bermuda  pasture  here,  but  can  make  that  anywhere,  and  wish  to 
make  hay  here.  I  think  of  clearing  this  ground,  fencing  it,  and  sowing  it  with 
oats,  mixing  Timothy,  Herd's  grass  and  red  clover,  putting  Herd's  and  clover  on 
the  wettest  land,  Timothy  on  the  dryest.  This  land  is  subject  to  an  occasional  over- 
flow, is  a  little  too  wet  for  corn  or  cotton.  Just  before  this  land  was  turned  out 
there  was  a  small  patch  sowed  in  red  clover,  on  the  wettest  parts  of  which  the  clover 
is  yet  growing.  White  clover,  I  suppose,  is  found  here  in  places.  The  leaves  are 
smaller,  the  bloom  white.  Below  this  field  the  bottom  gets  much  wider,  and  there 
are  two  large  springs  which  would  afford  water  to  irrigate  it  all.  Would  you  sow 
the  above  land  as  I  have  stated,  with  or  without  oats?  My  idea  was  that  oats  would 
be  remunerative  alone,  but  I  would  not  miss  the  grass  for  them.  I  have  been  told 
of  a  pen  which  sowed  with  small  grain  in  the  fiWl,  will  come  up  in  the  spring  and 
after  the  small  grain  is  cut  off,  comes  on  and  makes  a  heavy  crop  of  green  manure.^ 
Did  you  ever  see  it  practised  ?  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  answer  my  letter,  and  if 
you  have  an  extra  copy  of  the  Prize  Essay  on  Irrigation,  I  would  be  much  obliged 
for  it.  T.  A.  N. 

Near  Tyler,   Texas. 

Laud  liable  to  be  covered  with  the*vash  of  sandy  hills  ought  not  to  be  put  into 
grass,  as  the  labor  would  probably  be  lost.  It  would  be  better  to  submit  it  to  cot- 
ton and  grain  culture.  If,  however,  this  wash  can  be  diverted  for  the  future  by 
proper  ditches  and  embankments,  such  land,  which  is  ordinarily  quite  rich,  would 
answer  very  well  for  meadow. 

Occasional  overflows  do  not  injure  lands  sown  in  clover,  Timothy  or  Herd's  grass. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  common  jjractice  at  the  North  to  dam  up  a  creek  or  branch  with  a 
water  gate  in  the  dam,  and  thus  cover  Timothy  and  Herd's  grass  meadows  with 
water  during  the  entire  winter.  The  settling  from  the  water  is  an  annual  and  very 
valuable  manure.  Water,  where  it  cau  be  controlled,  is  our  cheapest  manure. 
After  embankments  and  ditches  are  made,  in  all  future  time  there  is  an  annual 
manuring  without  cost,  save  the  lifting  and  closing  of  a  water  gate. 

The  grass  seeds  will  grow  if  sown  with  the  oats,  but  much  better  without  them. 
Whenever  grass  seeds  are  sown  with  grain,  there  is  a  loss  of  a  year  in  regard  to  hay. 
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For  instance,  if  grass  seed  is  sown  without  grain  in  August  or  September,  it  can  be 
cut  the  next  spring.  If  sowed  with  grain  at  the  same  time  in  the  fall,  the  ground 
may  be  lightly  pastured  in  the  following  fall,  but  cannot  be  cut  for  hay  until  the 
next  spring.  The  whole  question  of  sowing  grass  seeds,  with  or  without  grain 
depends  very  much  upon  the  question  whether  the  farmer  needs  hay  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  or  can  wait  an  additional  year  for  it. 

Your  selection  of  grasses  is  judicious.  With  this  additional  remark  that  on  such 
lands,  and  in  your  latitude,  no  better  hay  grass  can  be  found  than  Bermuda. 

The  pea  to  which  you  refer  is  a  vetchling  or  small  vetch.  It  is  spreading  with 
rapidity  in  several  parts  of  the  South.  Wherever  it  appears,  its  growth  should  be 
encouraged.  All  live  stock  are  very  fond  of  it — it  makes  an  excellent  hay,  grow- 
ing, on  rich  land,  to  three  feet  in  height,  and  when  turned  under  supplying  a  large 
amount  of  ammonia  for  succeeding  crops. 

The  Essay  on  Irrigation,  to  which  you  refer,  can  be  found  only  in  old  numbers 
of  the  P^onto^i'on,  which  are  scattered  through  the  country.  The  publishers  have 
preserved  no  extra  copies. 

T.  F.  M.  Sauford,  Florida  :  Your  soil  would  be  well  adapted  to  Bermuda 

grass.  Indeed,  there  is  hardly  any  other  gra.ss  besides  those  which  are  native,  which 
could  be  recommended  for  your  latitude.  With  you  it  would  probably  be  ever- 
green. If  so,  you  can  ask  for  nothing  better,  both  for  pasture,  and  on  laud  suffi- 
ciently rich  for  hay. 

E.  B  H.,  Columbia,  North  Carolina,  writes  as  follows: 

I  am  anxious  to  put  in  a  small  quantity — about  an  acre — of  lucerne,  as  soon  as  I 
can.,  but  unfortunately  have  no  cleared  laud  on  which  to  sow  it.  I  have,  however, 
a  piece  of  land  which  I  got  for  another  purpose,  now  growing  in  saplings — mostly 
pine  Suppose  I  were  to  have  an  acre  of  this  cut  down  now,  and  grubbed  and 
cleared  in,  say,  October,  whut  is  tilie  earliest  time  I  might  sow  it?  The  ground 
being  in  woods,  has  not  much  grass  on  it ;  therefore,  I  suppose  this  plague  would 
not  trouble  me  much,  but  how  would  the  lucerne  succeed  in  such  green  land? 
Suppose  I  were  to  put  it  iu  the  best  order  I  could,  under  the  circumstances,  and 
sow,  br6adcast.  with  oats,  this  fall?  Do  you  think  it  would  succeed — or  is  it  abso- 
lutely neces.sary  to  precede  with  some  cleansing  crop  ?  Shall  I  sow  in  drills,  or 
broadcast?  This  laud  is  dry — would  it  pajWto  hurry  up  the  clearing  and  manure 
well  this  fall?  And  what  is  the  best  manure  for  it?  And  should  it  be  in  drills, 
or  bnjadcast?     Sown  in  the  spring  or  fall?  E.  B.  H. 

Columbia,  Tyrrel  County,  N.  C. 

The  best  preparation  of  the  land  to  which  you  refer  for  sowing  lucerne  is  a  crop 
of  turnips.  Grub  the  land  thoroughly,  burn  in  as  small  piles  as  possible,  scatter 
the  ashes,  and  sow  turnip  seed  according  to  directions  contained  iu  August  number 
of  the  Rural  Carolinian  of  last  year.  Then  feed  off  these  turnips  with  the 
proper  number  of  those  wethers.  This  will  le^ve  you  land  clean  and  rich.  In 
February,  sow  lucerne  seed,  ten  pounds  to  the  acre,  broadcast,  treating  it  as  directed 
in  "  Manual  of  the  Grasses,  etc  " 

It  does  not  answer  to  sow  lucerne  with  small  grain.  At  the  start  the  plant  is 
very  delicate,  and  gives  way  before  rivals  in  the  soil.  After  the  first  year  it  holda 
its  own  against  all  adversaries,  even  Bermuda  grass. 

The  l)est  manure  for  all  grasses  and  forage  plants  is  well  rotted  stable  ananure. 
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I^iit  it  must  be  so  well  rotted  that  all  grass  aud  weed  seeds  in  it  are  killed.  In  the 
absence  of  the  manure,  use  superphospliates,  with  a  large  per  centago  of  ammonia 
and  potash.  The  Stono  Ammoniated  Phosphate,  Charleston,  S.  C,  has  proved 
itself  an  excellent  fertilizer,  both  as  to  economy  and  adaptation,  for  this  and  other 
tap  rooted  plants. 

T.  F.,  Atlanta,  writes  to  inquire  as  to  the  result  of  my  folding  sheep  upon 

turnips.  No  success  could  be  more  entire  and  perfect,  both  as  to  the  improvement 
of  the  sheep  and  the  land. .  All  expenses  were  paid  several  times  over.  No  diversion 
from  our  usual  farm  practice,  if  well  conducted,  can  be  more  profitable  than  this 
of  folding  sheen  upon  turnips,  especially  where  the  soil  is  inclined  to  be  sandy. 
Towards  the  coast  the  advantage  is  increased  by  the  superior  mildness  of  the 
climate,  allowing  successive  sowing  and  consequent  use  of  turnip  until  late  in  the 
spring,  without  hazard  from  freezing.  In  this  latitude  the  flat  Dutch  turnip  is 
injured  by  severe  frosts.  The  globe  varieties  are  not  injured  by  it,  but  as  they 
must  be  sown  early,  they  become  pithy  before  putting  up  their  seed  stems.  I  have 
seen  fine  turnips  near  Savannah  which  were  sown  in  November.  This  is  a  great 
advantage  in  stock  raising,  including  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs.  A  peck  of 
turnips  cut  daily  to  horses  during  the  winter  is  of  much  use  to  them.  Hogs  folded 
upon  turnips  during  the  fattening  process  will  eat  less  than  half  the  usual  quantity 
of  corn.  They  need  no  water.  Turnips  and  straw  are  the  great  reliance  of  Eng- 
li-h  farmers  in  fattening  their  heavy  cattle.  Where  the  turnips  are  dug,  a  turnip- 
slicer  is  indispensable. 

A  correspondent  in  the  last  number  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  states  that 

"  Mr.  Howard's  portable  fence  blows  down."  This  will  not  occur  if  it  be  properly 
made  and  managed.  The  panels  should  lean  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  in  the 
stock.  The  ends  of  the  stakes  and  the  ends  of  the  uprights  to  which  the  horizontal 
planks  are  nailed,  should  be  sharpened,  and  when  set  each  should  bedriveninto  the 
ground  with  two  or  three  smart  blows  with  an  axe.  With  these  precautions  the 
fence  is  as  safe  against  wind  as  a  worm  fence.  C  W.  HOWARD. 


Answers  to  Various  Inquiries. 


Diseased  Apple  Trees- — J.  A.  D.,  Barnwell  County,  S.  C.  Since  writing  you  in 
regard  to  the  diseased  leaves  from  your  apple  trees,  sent  to  us  some  time  ago,  and 
which  we  suspected  to  be  infested  with  fungi,  we  have  seen  the  following  in  the 
American  Farmer.     The  writer  doubtless  refers  to  the  same  disease : 

About  the  first  of  June,  in  Virginia,  these  depredators,  [apple  leaf  cluster  cups] 
commence  their  work,  and  soon  puncture  and  emboss  all  the  leaves  with  small 
protuberances  of  a  cup  shape,  depriving  them  of  their  natural  color  and  the  pur- 
poses they  serve  in  sustaining  the  tree,  The  trees  thus  infected,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season,  by  reason  of  these  yellow  blotches,  put  on  the  appearance 
of  peach  trees  dying  with  the  yellows,  and  this  appearance  is  noticeable  as  far  as 
the  orchard  can  be  seen. 

In  a  correspondence  with  that  eminent  horticulturist  and  entomologist,  A.  S. 
Fuller,  Esq.,  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  subject  of  "Cluster  Cups,"  we  were  favored 
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with  the  following:  "  The  apple-leaf  cluster  cups  is  a  microscopic  plant  known  to 
science  as  Ecidium  pynduni,  ()f  Schtieiiiitz.  The  only  remedy  known  is  to  remove 
leaves  and  burn  them,  thereby  destroying  the  spores  (seedsj  which  may  remain  to 
attack  the  trees  another  season.  This  cluster  cups  is  sometimes  so  abundant  as  to 
destroy  the  trees.  You  might  try  dusting  the  leaves  with  lime  or  flour  of  sulphur 
while  wet  with  dew." 

Cotton  Seed  Meal  for  Stock — Planter.  We  have  little  experience  in  feeding  cotton 
seed  meal  to  stock,  but  all  accounts  agree  that  "  it  has  no  superior  for  the  promo- 
tion of  growth  in  young  stock.  It  is  even  better  than  corn  meal.  Wheat  bran  is 
not  a  fattening  food,  but  assists  muscular  growth  and  regulates  digestion,  and  is 
remarkably  well  adapted  for  the  food  of  growing  stock,  as  it  can  be  fed  in  large 
quantities  without  injury  to  the  animal's  health.  Cotton  seed  meal  is  usually  fed 
in  combination  with  corn  meal,  and  a  "  proper  quantity  for  an  ox  weighing  one 
thousand  four  hundred  pounds,"  would  be  from  one  to  five  or  six  pounds  per  day, 
depending  on  its  cost,  and  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the  animal  is  to  be  fattened. 
One  or  two  pounds  of  linseed  or  cotton  seed  meal,  mixed  with  six  or  eight  pounds 
of  corn  meal,  would  fatten  the  ox  faster  than  the  same  value  of  either,  but  without 
mixture.  The  same  mixture,  with  an  equal  quahtity  by  measure  of  wheat  bran, 
would  be  an  excellent  feed  for  cows  giving  milk,  even  if  they,  were  not  to  be 
fattened  off  when  dry.  The  cows  can  be  fed  heavily  with  this  feed  without  danger 
of  injury  to  health,  and  the  flow  of  milk  will  be  larger  than  when  the  oil  meal  and 
grain  is  not  given.  They  will  usually  gain  rapidly  in  flesh  when  thus  fed,  without 
any  reduction  in  flow'  of  milk." 

Milk-Weed  or  Silk- Weed. — T.  W.  S..  St.  John's  Co  ,  Fla.  The  plant,  a  capsule 
of  which,  with  its  iuclosed  seeds  and  silky  fibre,  you  send  us,  is  an  Asclepias,  com- 
monly called  milk  weed  or  silk-weed,  and  onCiSpecies  of  which  is  known  as  butter- 
fly weed.  The^  species  to  which  your  plant  belongs,  we  are  unable  to  determine 
without  the  flowers  arid  other  parts  of  it.  The  fi])re  of  one  species  of  Aselepias, 
we  are  told,  is  used  in  China  for  adulterating  silk.  It  has  too  little  strength,  we 
think,  to  be  of  any  value  for  spinning  by  itself 

Merino  Sheep  and  Essex  Hogs. — S.  C.  S ,  Aiken,  S.  C.  The  prices  of  stock 
fluctuate  and  we  can  not  tell  you  exactly  at  what  price  you  can  buy  Merino  sheep 
and  Essex^  hogs  at  the  present  time,  but  say,  probably,  for  the  sheep,  ewes,  ten  to 
fifteen  dollars  ;  rams,  twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars  ;  hogs,  sows  in  pig,  fifty  to 
sixty  dollars;  pair  of  pigs  (thi'ee  to  six  mouths  old,)  thirty  to  fifty  dollars.  If 
you  buy  at  the  North,  the  best  time  to  have  them  shipped  is  in  the  fall  (October 
or  November.)  Col.  Richard  Peters,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  A.  B  Allen  &,  Co  ,  Post- 
office  box  o76,  New  York,  are  trustwortliy  dealers.  For  Live  Stock  Journal, 
address  Live  Stock  Journal  Co.,  19i  Water  street,  New  York. 

The  Pyracantha  as  a  Hedr/e  Plant. — S.  C  S.  We  think  well  of  the  Pyracantha 
as  a  hedge  plant  from  the  testimony  of  trustworthy  people  who  have  tried  it,  but 
have  no  personal  experience  in  the  matter.  It  is  generally  grown  from  cuttings, 
we  believe.  We  can  not  say  how  seeds  should  be  sown  and  seedlings  managed. 
Will  some  one   who  ha.s  experience  answer? 


Liformation.  Ashed  for.— Iiiformatloii,  Offered.  607 

Sedge  Qrafs—Bog  Rush.—D.  J.  S  ,  Thomasville,  Ga.  The  plant  you  sent  is  a 
species  of  rush,  {Juncus  tenuis.)  None  of  this  family  of  grasses  have  been  con- 
sidered of  any  practical  value  When  in  seed,  this  species  would,  however,  doubt- 
less prove  nutritious.     We  should  think  it  too  hard  and  wirey  for  hay. 

Vetch  to  Improve  the  Soil— J.  R  ,  White  Oak  Springs,  Ala.  You  can  procure 
English  Vetch  seed  from  R.  H  Allen  &  Co.,  New  York,  or  from  almost  any  large 
dealer  in  seeds.  Sow  broadcast,  early  in  the  fall  two  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  more 
on  verv  light  laud. 


Information  Asked  For. 


Smyrna  Figs  in  the  South.— Be  J..  New  Orleans,  asks:  "Has  any  one  fruited  the 
Smyrna  Fig  from  the  cuttings  distributed  by  the  Rural  Caroliniax  several 
years  ago,  alid  if  so  what  is  the  character  of  the  fruit,  and  the  bearing  qualities  of 
the  tree?"  We  join  De  J.  in  the  request  for  information.  We  have  two  trees,  one 
of  which  has  set  fruit,  for  two  or  three  years  past,  but  it  all  has  invariably  dropped 
off  before  ripening. 

Port  Royal  and  Other  Sea  Islands.— A  "  Correspondent  "  desires  information  in 
regard  to  Beaufort  County,  S.  C,  and  especially  Port  Royal  Island,  and  the  adap- 
tation of  the  soil  climate,  and  location  to  the  growth  of  vegetables,  fruits  and 
tobacco ;  also,  means  of  transportation  to  Northern  markets 

Ammonia  for  House  P^u??fs.— Bertha.  Ala.  Yes  spirits  of  ammonia  may  be  used 
on  your  geraniums  and  other  house  plants,  if  they  need  stimulation,  and  as  a  remedy 
foriusects.  A  dozen  drops  or  so,  to  each  quart  of  water,  will  be  sufficient,  and 
once  a  week  is  often  enough  to  apply  it. 


Information  Offered. 


Fence  for  Overflotved  Lands.— ^ee\ug  an  article  in  your  June  number  headed 
"  Information  Asked  For,"  I  now  propose  giving  the  required  advice  to  H.  B.  P., 
or  any  others  who  may  chance  to  see  this.  Cut  a  trench  the  width  of  a  spade,  one 
spade  deep  to  place  the  foot  of  pieces  in  ;  split  off  timber  eight  feet  in  length  ; 
insert  the  foot  in  trench,  covering  with  dirt,  the  top  end  of  rail  lying  in  a  fork  to 
commence  with,  say  post  three  feet  high  from  ground  ;  after  this  use  split  tim- 
bers five  feet  long  for  forks,  crossing  the  rails  as  stakes.  The  fence  is  made  with 
three  pieces  of  timber,  which  constitutes  the  pannel,  made  of  rails,  ph\uk,  or 
puncheons,  whichever  are  preferred,  sharpening  the  ends  of  stakes,  and  driving  them 
in  the  ground  with  maul  or  sledge.  ( ■.  B.  C 

Fairfield,. Pickens  County,  Ala,  June  19,  1875. 


(108  General  Notices,  Eic 

General  Notices,  Etc. 


Cotton  States  Cougress  held  its  Annual  Session  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  July  12-15th. 
Full  accounts  of  its  proceedings  were  received  too  late  for  any  extended  notice 
this  month.     The  delegates  present  were  : 

Representatives  of  National  Grange — Hon.  R.  Shaukland,  of  Iowa,  and  Judge 
J.  T.  Jones,  of  Arkansas 

Arkansas  —John  T.  Jones. 

Georgia— Col.  D.  E  Butler,  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Jaynes,  E.  T.  Paine,  E.  W  Butler, 
Eugene  Morehead,  and  R.  D.  Wynne. 

North  Carolina — Col.  Thomas  M.  Holt,  Brevard  Davidson,  Capt.  C.  B.  Deuson 
Capt.  James  R  Thigpen  Dr.  George  W.  Graham,  Jordan  Stone,  R.  T.  Fulghum, 
Azariah  Graves,  G.  W.  Lawrance.  James  F.  Johnston,  Col.  Wm.  Johnston,  M. 
A.  Bledsoe,  P.  C.  Carlton,  Dr.  M.  Closs,  S.  B.  Alexander,  B.  M.  Collins,  Jno.  T 
Whitford,  John  C  Wooten,  George  C.  Taylor,  Gen.  W.  R.  Cox,  and  Carter 
Harrison. 

South  Carolina — Col.  Thos.  Taylor,  R.  M.  Sims. 

Tennessee — Dr.  W.  Maxwell. 

Louisiana — H.  N.  L.  Leary. 

We  have  received  the  first  and  second  numbers  (June  and  July)  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Farmer,  published  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  the  organ  of  the  Order  of  Progressive 
Farmers.  When  we  say  that  our  friend,  Prof  J.  Parish  Stelle,  has  a  hand  in  it, 
we  need  not  add  that  it  is  a  well  edited  and  a  thoroughly  practical  paper.  We 
wish  it  the  success  it  deserves,  but  that,  we  presume.,  is  assured,  as  Article  X.  of 
the  Laws  of  the  Order  of  Progre.ssive  Farmers  reads  as  follows  : 

Article  X. — Progressive  Farmer. 

1.  Every  member  of  the  Order  whose  Council  makes  prompt  returns  as  required, 
is  entitled  to  The  Progressive  Farmer  regularly,  free  of  cost. 

This  shows  that  the  Order  is  wiser  in  its  generation  than  all  other  Orders,  and 
has  made  sure  that  its  members  shall  be  instructed  in  their  calling,  at  tlie  general 
expense,  if  necessary,  the  Order  as  a  whole  guaranteeing  the  publication  of  the 
paper.      Price  fifty  cents  a  year. 

The  "  Practical  Butter  Book."  A  little  work  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages, 
price  one  dollar,  comes  to  us  from  the  press  of  the  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York,  under  the  above  title,  prepared  by  Mr.  X.  A.  Willard,  the  well-known 
writer  on  dairy  topics.  The  well-known  standing  of  the  author  as  a  dairyman 
and  a  writer  are  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  practical  value  of  the  work.  It  will 
1)0  of  much  use  to  every  butter  maker,  no  matter  how  well  informed  already. 


Literature,  Science  and  Home  Interests. 
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HYMN  TO  THE  SAVIOUR. 

Christ  who  art  above  the  sky, 
Teach  nie  liow  to  lis'e  and  die  ;  — 
God  hath  sent  me  here  to  be 
Born  of  Imman  kind  like  Thee  : 
Tliou  hast  gone  before  me  here  ; 
Make  my  pathway  safe  and  clear. 

Pure  as  snow  from  taint  of  wrong, 
Tiion  hast  felt  temptation  strong; 
Thou  wilt  help  me  firm  to  stand 
When  the  tempter  is  at  hand  : 
Tiiou  wilt  turn  my  thoughts  to  Thee, 
And  the  thought  of  sin  will  flee. 

When  I  fall,  my  weakness  spare;' 
Saviour,  save  me  from  despair  !  • 
By  the  mercy-gate  Thou  art, 
Vision  of  the  Bleeding  lieart ! 
If  I  kneel  before  the  gate, 
Thou  wilt  never  cry,  "Too  late." 

If  I  fall  on  evil  days; 

If  the  hope  of  life  delays  ; 

If  my  dear  ones  leave  me  lone ; 

Be  Thou  here  when  they  are  gone : 

Thou  hast  known  wliat  sorrow  is  ; 

Thou  wilt  turn  my  tears  to  bliss 

So  far  off  and  yet  so  near. 
Fill  me  with  Thy  presence  here  1 
By  -the  love  that  brought  Thee  down. 
By  the  ancient  cross  and  crown. 
Aid  me  here  to  live  and  die, 
Christ  who  art  above  the  sky. 

F.  T.  Palgrave. 


MY  EXPERIENCES. 

I  say  "My  Experiences,"  but  that  is  a 
mistake ;  it  ought  to  be  "  A  Page  from  My 
Experiences  ;"  the  last  page  of  the  third  vol- 
ume instead  of  the  three  complete.  How- 
ever, it  is  too  late  to  correct;  and  after  all, 
many  people  skip  the  first  volume  of  a  novel, 
and  "one  lady  I  know  who  always  begins  with 
the  third  "  par  preference."  So  please  for- 
give me,  and  imagine  that  the  first  and  second 
have  gone  before.  In  reality  they  had_  so 
done  :  Vol.  L,  where  I  made  Fred's  acquaint- 
ance, and  progressed  through  the  various 
stages  of  friendship  and  intimacy  to  love  ;  Vol. 
II.,  an  animating  detail  of  all  the  difficulties, 
impediments,  cruel  parents,  lovers'  quarrels, 
jealousies,  and  reconciliations,  culminating  in 
an  engagement,  and  winding  up  with  the  wed- 
ding in  Vol.  III. 

We  were  married,  and  Fred  had  brought 
me  home.     There   had   not,  however,    been 
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any  impediments  or  difficulties,  cruel  parents, 
or  lover's    quarrels,    in    our    case.     All    had 
gone  as  smoothly  and  as  llatly  as  possible.  _   I 
had    known    Fred   more   or    less  all  my  life, 
had  stayed  in  the  same   house   with    him  for 
weeks  togctiier,   read    with  him,  ridden  with 
him,  quarrelled  with  him,  jested  with  him  ; 
done   everything,   in    fact,    except  falling   in 
love  with  him,  or   dream  for  one  single  mo- 
ment of  his  falling  in  love  with  me.     Yet  he 
did,   and   to    this  day    I  don't  know  why.     I 
was  neither  rich  nor  accomplislied,  nor  beau- 
tiful ;  and  besides  these  negative  disqualifi- 
cations, I  was  the  younger  daughter  of  a  poor 
man';  had  led  a  rambling,   unsettled   life  be- 
tween' ray   aunt's    house   in  Boston    and  the 
large,  ill-thriving  Southern  plantation  where 
my" father  contrived  to  keep  open   house  and 
feed  and  clothe  eleven  children  on  nothing  at 
all.     I  was  a  spoiled,  quick-tempered  girl  too, 
and  a  capricious  little  coquette,  while  on  the 
other  hand   Fred  was  good   and    grave,   and 
steady,    the    rising  hope   and  ornament  of  a 
staid  "and  exemplary    New    England    family, 
arid  a  clergyman.     Why  he  should  have  asked 
me  to  marry  him  I  never  could  make  out.    He 
could  see  as   much  as  ever   he   chose   of  me 
without  that,   for  my   wealthy   aunt  was  his 
godmother,  and  we   often   spent   whole    days 
together,  talking,  reading,   and  singing,  from 
hour  to  hour. 

Still,  I  could  say  nothing  against  it.  We 
were  nearly  of  the  same  age,  and  had  the 
same  tastes  and  sympathies  on  nearly  every 
subject.  My  aunt  was  delighted,  though  she 
would  have  "liked  Fred  to  marry  money.  My 
father  consented,  though  he  thought  Nettie 
would  have  aspired  to  higher  honors  than  a 
country  minister's  wife  ;  and,  to  crown  all, 
Fred  was  so  dreadfully  impassioned  and  in 
earnest  about  it,  I  had  not  so  much  as  a  loop- 
hole left  for  saying  "  No."  '  I  could  not  even 
plead  that  I  did  not  love  him,  for  I  really 
was  very  fond  indeed  of  Fred,  cared  for  him 
as  much  as  my  own  brothers,  and  loved  him 
as  well  as  any  woman  can  love  a  man  with 
whom'she  does  not  happen  to  be  "  in  love." 
So  I  said  "Yes,"  and  in  due  time  we  were 
married. 

The  engagement  was  not  long,  for  Fred 
was  in  a  hurry  to  return  to  his  cure,  and  I 
had  no  tangible  reason  to  propound  for  delay  ; 
wherefore  it  only  extended  over  a  couple  of 
months,  during  which  the  cares  of  my  tros- 
seau,  paying  farewell  visits  to  friends,  and 
keeping  up  a  regular  correspondence  with 
Fred,  took  up  my  time  completely,  and  kept 
me  sufficiently  excited  and  happy  without  my 
even  having  had  ten  minutes'  conversation 
with  my  fiance  since  our  engagement.    Truth  to 
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say,  I  ratlier  avoided  tetes-a-tete.  Fred,  in  liis 
new  character  of  lover,  somewliat  embarrassed 
me — made  me  feel  nervous  and  unlike  my- 
self, and  wiiat  was  worse,  made  him  unlike 
himself  too,  and  not  quite  so  pleasant  and  en- 
tertaining as  I  had  always  fancied  him. 

Is  not  this  a  terrible  confession  for  a  girl 
to  make  ?  "  Courting  time."  as  the  country 
folks  call  it,  being  popularly  supposed  to  be 
almost  the  ha[)y)iest  period  of  a  wotnan's  life  ; 
only  second  (if  thai)  to  that  crowning  bliss, 
the'honeymoon.  Yet  that  I  did  not  find  it  so 
is  a  fact.  I  could  not  help  it.  I  would  fain 
have  had  it  otherwise,  but  so  it  was. 

I  remember  feeling  very  cold  as  I  stood  at 
the  altar,  robed  in  purest  white,  and  pro- 
nouncing the  solemn  words  of  the  marriage 
service.  I  had  been  too  hurried  all  the 
morning  to  think  much  of  what  was  coming, 
but  now  that  I  found  myself  promising  to 
''  love,  honor,  and  obey  "  Fred  Endecott,  "  in 
.sickness  and  health,  for  richer,  for  jtoorer," 
and  "  jorsakingall  others,  to  cleave  only  unto 
him  till  death  did  us  part  "  1  shivered  all 
over,  and  put  up  a  hurried,  childish  prayer 
that  God  would  help  me  to  keep  the  vow.  It 
sounded  so  strange  and  solemn  that  I  doubt  if 
even  then  I  could  have  uttered  it ;  but  Fred 
held  my  hand  tight,  and  looked  so  pale  and 
earnest,  that  I  could  not  but  repeat  the  words 
with  due  propriety.  It  was  not  far  from  the 
church  to  my  aunt's  house,  whence  the  mar- 
riage took  place,  and  I  was  secretly  glad  of 
the  circumstance.  I  wanted  lo  cry.  and  be 
with  my  father,  and  instead,  Fred  and  I  were 
put  in  the  great  family  carriage  by  ourselves, 
and  I  was  so  occupied  in  choking  back  the 
tears,  lest  I  should  have  a  red  nose,  that  I  do 
not  think  I  opened  my  lips  on  the  way  except 
to  answer  in  the  negative,  when  Fred  asked  if 
he  was  crushing  my  voluminous  draperies. 

The  breakfast  was  better.  I  have  been 
given  to  understand  that  that  nuptial  repast  is 
generally  an  object  of  most  cordial  detesta- 
tion to  the  happy  couple  for  ■whom  it  is  pro- 
vided. For  my  part  I  clung  to  it.  The 
number  of  people,  the  pretty  speeches,  the 
kind,  familiar  faces  all  combined  to  reassure 
me,  and  I  lingered  so  long  at  table  that  aunt 
Fanny  had  to  remind  me,  with  any  amotint  of 
shocked  and  reproving  glances,  that  the  car- 
riage was  waiting  to  convey  us  to  the  railway 
station  I  had  travelled  with  Fred  before. 
He  had  been  sent  to  escort  me  home  f'  om  my 
aunt's  on  one  occasion;  and  I  well  remember 
what  fun  we  thought  it,  what  care  he  took  of 
me,  how  we  joked  and  laughed,  and  missed  tlie 
right  trains  and  took  the  wrong  ones;  how  I 
said  people  would  take  us  for  a  pair  of  babes 
in  the  woods,  and  liow  he  said,  "  No  ;  we  only 
looked  like  a  young  married  couple,"  anil 
how  merrily  I  laughed  at  the  idea,  not  even 
blushing,  we  were  such  very  good  friends, 
and  so  very  far  from  lovers.  That  journey 
had  been  a  delightful  pleasure  trip,   a  "white 


stone  "  day  to  live  in  my  memory  for  many  a 
week  afterward  ;  but  this  !  Well,  this  ought 
to  have  been  so  much  happier,  and  it  ims  not  ; 
very  far  from  it  indeed. 

I  had  nearly  cried  my  eyes  out  at  parting 
from  all  my  relations  and  friends  and  the  re- 
action, after  so  much  turmoil  and  excitement, 
had  set  in,  leaving  me  nervous  and  exhausted. 
The  idea  that  I  was  beginning  a  new  life,  and 
leaving  my  dear  old  one  utterly  behind  ;  that 
for  tlie  future  I  was  no  longer  Nettie  "Wood- 
fall,  but  Mrs.  Fred  Endecott ;  and  that  I 
belonged  to'that  gentleman  altogether  and  for- 
ever, all  combined  to  upset  me  ;  and  when 
Fred,  after  fixing  me  in  the  cosiest  corner  of 
the  car,  and  arranging  all  my  ''  impedimenta  " 
with  anxious  care,  turned  to  me,  his  dear, 
good  face  fairly  beaming,  and  said  "  Nettie, 
dearest  Nettie,  I  am  so  happy.  Do  look  at 
me  and  tell  me  you  feel  so  too  ;  "  I  only  gave 
one  piteous  glance  at  him,  and  then,  dropping 
my  face  on  my  hands,  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears.  It  was  a  shocking  beginning,  I  know, 
and  very  wrong  of  me — all  the  more  so  that 
the  tears,  though  more  nervous  and  hysterical 
than  really  uidiappy,  were  so  hard  to  check, 
that  poor  Fred  looked  quite  hurt,  and  when 
at  last  I  recovered  enough  to  venture  some 
remark  about  the  "  beautiful  scenery,"  he 
answered  kindly  indeed,  but  so  gravely  that  I 
felt  rebuked  for  my  outburst,  and  soon  re- 
lapsed into  a  silence  winch  lasted,  with  scanty 
interludes  of  speech,  till  we  gained  our  jour- 
ney's end. 

The  home  of  whieh  I  was  now  to  be  the 
mistress,  and  where  I  was  destined  to  pass  all 
the  rest  of  my  life  (how  long  that  '-(111" 
sounded!)  was  a  small  brick  house,  very  new 
and  very  red,  set  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill, 
one  side  looking  on  a  narrow  strip  of  garden, 
a  high  fir  paling,  aud  the  broad,  dusty  road  ; 
the  other  framed  in  by  tall  elm  trees,  and 
commanding  the  tiny  apple  orchard  and  more 
tiny  field  wherein  were  pastured  the  minis- 
ters  cow  and  horse.  Fred  lifted  me  tenderly 
out  of  the  chaise,  and  led  me  tlirough  the  ugly 
pine-roofed  porch — where  we  were  greeted 
with  jirimitive  familiarity  by  a  tall,  raw-boned, 
sunburnt  woman,  who  eyed  me  as  if  I  were 
some  newly  discovered  animal — and  into  a 
small,  square  room,  hung  with  a  very  coun- 
trified green  paper,  and  furnished  comfortably 
enough,  but  so  primly,  so  stiflly,  so  unlike 
anything  I  had  ever  been  used"  to,  that  I 
almost  gasped  with  disappointment.  Here 
Fred  look  both  my  hands  in  hia,  and  looking 
straight  into  my  eyes,  said  : 

"  Well.  Nettie,  here  is  my  home  and  yours. 
Do  you  think  vou  can  make  yourself  happy 
in  it  ?  "  ' 

My  glance  fell  before  liis  brave,  keen, 
brown  eyes,  and  wandered  round  the  small 
room,  with  its  ugly  prospect,  as  I  murmured 
something  about  its  all  being  "  very  nice." 

"Nay,  Nettie,"  said  Fred,   with   a  sort  of 
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pathetic  earnestness  in  his  voice,  ''  very  nice  it 
cannot  Rcem  to  yon  after  Broadway  and  aunt 
Fanny's  ;  but  do  yon  tliink  you  can  make  a 
liapj)y  home  of  it?  Do  you  tiiink  you  can 
care  for  it  enongli  to  make  it  nicer?" 

"  Why,  Fred,  of  course  I  shall  care  for  it  in 
time,''  1  said  half  petulantly,  and  adding 
quickly,  "  that  is,  if  we  stay  here  long  enough. 
You  will  get  a  rise  some  time,  won't  you?" 

''  I  have  only  just  got  this,"  he  said  quietly. . 
"and  I  was  thought  very  lucky  to  receive  the 
appointment.     The  climate  is  good,   tiie  coun- 
try prett}',  and  the  neighbors  kindly.     1  don't 
expect  to  leave  this  for  years." 

Years!  I  fell  my  face  falling  terribly — un- 
disguisedlv.  ''But.  Fred,"  1  stammered,  with 
an  effort  at  rallying,  "  we  can  get  away  .South 
every  winter  and  visit  Auut  Fanny  once  or 
twice  in  the  year.  We  need  not  be  always 
here,  need  we  ?  " 

He  did  not  say  a  word ;  only  dropped  my 
hands  and  turned  away ;  and  in  the  same 
moment  I  saw  my  mistake  and  felt  horribly 
remorseful.  I  might  have  said  so  too,  had  not 
the  rawboned  woman  appeared  on  the  scene, 
observing  that  she  "  guessed  the  minister  had 
better  set  to  and  help  her  fix  them  trunks  if 
he  calkilated  to  see  'em  upstairs  afore  tea.', 
Fred  went  at  once;  and  I,  very  tired,  very 
sorry,  and  very  over-done,  sat  down  and  cried 
again.  This  was  my  third  blunder;  for  so 
he  found  me  on  his  return,  and  interru[)ted 
my  sobbing  excuse  of  fatigue  by  begging  me 
to  go  and  lie  down  tiU  tea.  He  must  go  and 
talk  to  a  parishioner  about  'he  Sunday  arrange- 
ments—and I  went.  I  was  glad  to  be  alone, 
and  to  battle  with  my  rebellious  discontented 
heart. 

That  was  the  beginning,  and  a  bad  begin- 
ning of  wedded  life  ;  all  my  own  fault  too,  as 
I  frankly  confess;  but  alas!  day  after  day 
passed  without  much  bettering  matters ;  and 
here  I  think  Fred  was  as  much  to  blame  as  I 
was.  I,  indeed  was  a  spoilt  child,  and  would 
gladly  have  kissed  and  made  friends  after 
every  time  I  ofTended  him  ;  but  Fred  had  been 
too  deeply  hurt  on  our  wedding  day  to  get 
over  it  soon  or  easily.  He  did  not  say  a 
sharp  or  angry  word.  He  did  not  even  scold 
me  for  petulance  or  discontent,  as  he  used  to 
do  in  our  friendly  days  ;  but  he  treated  me 
with  a  grave,  constrained  attention  and  affec- 
tion, which  in  its  turn  embarrassed  me  and 
made  me  feel  as  if  I  were  a  naughty  child  let 
off  from  well  merited  punislunent  by  the 
gratuitous  benevolence  of  my  judge. 

Then  the  housekeeping.  I  had  meant  to 
be  a  model  manager,  but  alas  !  I  knew  nothing 
about  New  England  housewifery,  and  my  raw- 
boned  Sophronia  Cibbs  did ;  and  what  was 
more,  told  me  of  both  facts  in  so  very  free  and 
easy,  not  to  say  impertinent  a  style  that  I 
speedily  lost  my  temper  and  attempted  to  put 
her  down — a  proceeding  which  simply  result- 
ed   in   Sophronia  putting  on    her  bonnet  and 


leaving  the  house.  Fred  came  in  later  and 
found  no  dinner,  no  fire,  and  his  wife  smutty, 
flushed,  cross,  and  crying,  struggling  with  a 
half  raw  leg  of  mutton,  and  a  pile  of  wet, 
smoking  wood  (Questions  and  explanations 
followed.  I  was  voluble  in  my  anger,  Fred 
so  (piiet  as  to  appear  unsympathetic.  True 
he  sent  me  out  of  the  kitchen  and  did  the  work 
himself,  but  not  till  he  had  said  something 
about  its  being  'a  pity  I  could  not  have  more 
patience  with  the  servants,"  which  so  deeply 
oii'ended  my  sensitiveness  I  could  not  eat  the 
dinner  when  he  had  cooked  it,  but  went  to  my 
room,  and  inider  plea  of  a  headache,  .stayed 
there  till  bedtime.  To  make  matters  worse, 
servants  were  not  easy  to  get  in  Louisburg. 
The  people  were  too  comfortably  oft"  to  care 
about  going  out  '"to  help,"  as  they  termed  it ; 
and  as  Fred  would  not  let  me  work,  he  was 
forced  to  coax  Sophronia  Cibbs  back  into  our 
employ,  smoothing  down  her  displeasure  by 
some  means  best  known  to  himself.  I  did  not 
inquire  into  them,  being  too  much  aggrieved 
at  her  return  to  meddle  further  with  the 
houseKeei)ing.  She  might  manage  as  she 
pleased.  I  retired  to  the  little  square  parlor, 
and  spent  my  time  reading  novels,  dreaming 
of  home,  and  crocheting,  except  when  Fred 
could  take  me  for  a  walk ;  and  as  it  was  late 
in  the  fall,  the  roads  were  too  muddy  and  the 
afternoons  too  dull  for  me  to  care  to  extend 
my  promenades  very  far 

In  the  mornings,  and  sometimes  all  day, 
Fred  was  always  very  bu.sy.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  low  fever  in  the  parish,  and  he 
was  in  great  request  among  the  poor.  I 
wanted  to  go  with  him  on  his  rounds,  but  he 
negatived  one  or  two  proposals  on  that  score 
so  decidedly  I  never  repeated  them.  I  have 
since  learned  that  it  was  simjily  from  dread, 
lest  I  should  take  the  fever  so  prevalent,  that 
Fred  denied  m;y  request,  but  I  didn't  think  of 
that  explanation  at  the  time  ;  indeed,  I  hardly 
allowed  him  to  attempt  one,  I  felt  so  offended- 
at  his  refusal.  Society,  such  as  there  was  in 
the  neighborhood,  might  have  enlivened  us, 
and  distracted  my  mind  from  the  perpetual 
longing  for  liome  and  freedom  which  preyed 
on  it;  but  it  had  been  settled  that,  as  we  were 
not  going  for  a  tour,  the  neighbors  should 
respect  our  honeymoon,  and  defer  their  calls 
until  that  month  of  ideal,  and,  in  our  case, 
wholly  illusionary,  bliss  had  expired ;  so 
there  we  were,  left  to  ourselves,  finding  out 
each  other's  peculiarities  by  the  number  of 
times  we  jarred  against  them ;  chafing  at 
every  friction,  fretting  each  apart  over  the 
other's  failings,  growing  more  silent  and  uu- 
sociable  day  by  day,  and  positively  becoming 
estranged  from  each  other  before  we  had  been 
man  and  wife  a  month. 

A  sad  state  of  thing.s,  and  one  requiring  a 
sharp  remedy  to  cauterize  the  unhealthy  flesh 
before  it  should  infect  the  whole  bodv. 

And  here,    young  ladies,    take    my  advice. 
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and  unless  you  he  very,  re/7/  "'""^  y^"  ^^  love 
your  husband  so  entirely  and  so  passionately 
as  to  blind  you  to  liis  defects  great  and  small, 
don't  pass  your  honeymoon  in  the  village 
where  you  are  to  live  your  future  life.  Don't 
go  home  until  you  have  rubbed  off  each 
other's  angles  among  a  herd  of  strangers, 
amid  the  gaieties  of  Saratoga,  tlie  excitement 
of  a  metropolis,  or  the  wonders  of  foreign 
travel.  Listen  to  my  experience.  Take 
warning  by  me,  a  gray-haired  matron  and  the 
mother  of  six  stalwart  sons,  and  don't  be 
balked  of  your  wedding  tour. 

I  was  sitting  one  evening  at  the  window  of 
our  tiny  parlor,  swinging  to  and  fro  in  a  low 
cane  rocking  chair,  and  playing  with  some 
embroidery  wjiich  lay  on  my  laj),  while  I 
gazed  idly  from  the  window  at  the  pattering 
rain  on  the  dark  arbutus  leaves  outside,  and 
wondered  when  Fred  would  come  home,  and 
whether  it  would  be  any  more  cheerful  when 
he  did,  and  why  we.  who  had  been  such  verj' 
good  friends  before,  should  be  so  very  unhap- 
py now  tliat  we  were  bound  togetliei;  by  the 
indissoluble  chain  of  wedlock.  I  was  think- 
ing thus,  and  every  now  and  then  dashing 
away  a  big  tear-drop  from  the  tip  of  my  eye- 
lash, wondering  too  whether  papa  and  Aunt 
Fanny  would  say  it  was  all  my  fault,  and 
wbether  I  should  quite  like  them  to  know 
what  sort  of  a  sunbeam  I  had  made  to  that 
good,  clever  Fred  they  thought  so  much  of 
To  be  honest,  1  shrank  decidedly  from  the 
latter  suggestion,  and  rather  dreaded  an  an- 
swer to  the  first,  even  tliough  T  argued  pet- 
tishly that  it  was  unfair  of  Fred  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  my  sisterly  affection  for  hira  and 
carry  me  off  from  a  home  where  I  was  per- 
fectly happy,  to  solitude  with  him.  We  did 
very  well  as  we  were,  and  now — Perhaps  if  he 
would  let  rae  go  home  for  a  little,  just  a  few 
weeks,  Louisburg  might  not  seem  .so  unen- 
durable on  my  return.  But  hark  !  there  he 
was,  coming  up  tlie  road.  I  could  hear  the 
rapid  clatter  of  his  horse's  hoofs  in  full  gal- 
lop, and  though  1  rather  wondered  at  such 
unusual  speed,  I  knew  from  the  direction  in 
which  it  came  it  could  be  no  other  than  my 
liusband  returning  home.  Nearer  and  nearer 
came  the  ra()id  sjilash-dash  of  tlie  hoofs  in  the 
muddy  soil.  It  was  almost  at  the  gate  before 
I  had  wiped  away  my  tell-tale  tears,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  window  again,  saw  brown  Katie,  my 
hu.sband's  handsome  blooded  mare  indeed, 
but  with  no  rider  on  her  back,  lier  sides 
splashed  with  mud  and  foam,  the  saddle  twist- 
ed under  her,  an  the  reins  dangling  loosely 
from  her  neck  as  she  panted  and  whinnied 
outside  the  vicarage  gate. 

I  stood  for  one  momt'ut  speediless,  jiever 
doubting,  even  for  one  fleeting  second,  that 
my  husband  had  been  tiirown  and  killed — 
killed  so  soon  and  so  awfully,  within  one 
month  of  liis  marriage.- 

It  seemed  like  a  judgment  on   me  after  my 


ungrateful  repinings,  or  like  some  horrible 
nightmare  from  which  I  could  not  wake  ;  and, 
as  in  a  dream,  my  mind  sprang  back  to  all  the 
errors  and  mistakes  of  the  past  month,  and 
passed  verdict  against  me  accordingly.  I  had 
nothing  on  me,  neither  hat  nor  mantle,  but 
after  that  first  minute's  stunned  and  horror- 
struck  bewilderment,  I  darted  from  the  house 
down  the  narrow,  rose-hedged  garden  walk, 
and  out  into  the  wet,  lonely  country  road. 
The  thought  had  struck  rae  he  might  yet  be 
alive — stunned,  maimed,  even  dying,  it  might 
be,  but  still  alive — and  by  great  haste  I  might 
yet  be  in  time.  In  time  for  what  ?  Only  to 
kiss  hira,  to  beg  his  forgiveness  ;  if  it  might 
be,  to  lie  down  and  die  with  him — my  poor 
boy,  from  whom  I  had  parted  in  the  morning 
without  one  tender  word.  "  Till  death  do  us 
part  " — I  had  .said  it  one  month  ago,  and  was 
the  parting  come  already? 

It  was  still  raining:  the  road,  narrow  and 
rugged,  wound  up  a  hillside,  and  presented  a 
dreary  variety  of  rough  stone  and  j)ools"  of 
mud.  One  side  was  bordered  by  a  high  bank  ; 
the  other  sloped  down  precipitously  a  hundred 
feet  or  more  into  the  valley  below,  and  was 
clothed  by  a  thick  growth  of  maple,  butternut, 
and  hickory  trees,  whose  autumn  foliage  of 
mingled  orange,  red,  and  yellow  formed  a 
strange  pre-Rai)haelite  contrast  to  the  leaden 
vault  of  sky  which  closed  heavily  down  on 
every  side.  I  myself,  in  ray  evening  dress, 
fast  becoming  a  mere  limp  rag  in  the  small, 
soaking  rain,  tearing  along  through  mud, 
brake,  and  briars,  with  a  white,  despairing 
face  and  dark  masses  of  wet  hair  hanging 
round  my  shoulders — I  also  must  have  made 
a  strange  contrast  to  the  primitive  stillness  of 
that  rainy  autumn  evening.  On  I  ran,  heed- 
less of  everytliing  but  the  foot-tracks  of  the 
runaway  horse,  lest,  as  I  more  than  dreaded, 
they  might  diverge  from  that  steep-wooded 
slope,  among  the  stones  and  brambles  of  which 
Fred  Endecott  might  even  then  be  lying 
bruised  and  senseless.  Where  the  road  went  I 
knew  not,  save  that  it  led  away  from  the  village. 
No  house,  no  sign  of  human  habitation  was 
in  sight;  yet  on  I  ran,  stumbling  often,  wet, 
mud-stained,  careless  of  everything  but  that  I 
sought,  till  as  I  turned  a  corner  of  the  road,  I 
saw  a  man  coming  toward  me,  his  figure  show- 
ing out  black  against  the  waning  yellow  of  the 
western  horizon. 

A  sort  of  faint  hope  seized  me  that  he 
might  help  me;  might  perliaps  even  bo  com- 
ing to  fetch  me;  and  exhausted  as  I  was,  a 
sort  of  hysterical  scream  filled  my  throat, 
aiul  I  rushed  toward  him.  He  too  quickened 
ills  pace  at  the  sight  of  so  strange  an  object  ; 
and  the  next  moment  we  stood  face  to  face. 

It  was  my  husband  !  Fred— Fred  himself 
alive  and  uninjured  !  and  in  the  first  agony 
of  incredulity  I  almost  staggered  back  from 
him.  Then  the  muddy  road,  the  yellow  but- 
ternuts and    red    ihaples  ;  even    Fred's   tall. 
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manly  figure  seemed  to  wliirl  and  sway  liefore 
my  eyes  ;  and  I  was  only  saved  from  falling 
by  being  caught  in  his  strong  arms,  and  iield 
there  tight.  I  had  never  fainted  in  my  life 
before  ;  but  I  think  I  did  so  then  ;  at  least  I 
seemed  to  hear  Fred's  voice  suddenly,  and  as 
it  were  from  a  dark  cloud  far  away.  Then 
ray  mind  came  with  a  rush,  and  in  answer  to 
his  breathless  questions,  I  only  clung  to  him 
tighter  and  tighter,  with  a  sobbing  cry,  "  Oh  ! 
Fred — Brown  Katie  !"  and  then  came  a  burst 
of  tears,  blessed  tears  !  I  think  they  saved 
my  reason  that  evening,  and  I  was  able  to 
stammer,  "  Fred,  Fred,  I  thought  vou  wei-e 
killed!" 

P^red  said  nothing:  nothing  that  I  heard  at 
least.  I  don't  think  he  could.  He  has  told 
me  since  that,  shocked  and  alarmed  as  he 
wa.s  to  see  me  in  such  a  place  and  such  a 
jiiight,  the  revulsion  of  feeling  from  his  pre- 
vious gloom  to  the  knowledge  that  he  was 
an  object  of  anxiety  and  love  to  the  being  he 
loved  best  in  the  world,  made  him  happier 
than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life-  So  he  said 
very  little  indeed,  only  folding  me  closer  and 
closer  in  his  arms,  pressing  rav  liead  down  on 
his  breast,  and  bending  his  own  above  as 
though  to  shield  me  from  rain,  wind,  and 
terror  at  once  and  forever.  Once  or  twice  he 
pressed  his  lipis  tenderly  to  my  wet  brow  and 
quivering  mouth,  murmuring,  "  My  little 
Nettie,  my  own  little  wife."  But  for  the  rest 
he  let  me  cry  my  heart  out  in  his  arms,  wait- 
ing till  I  was  calm  for  a  fuller  explanation  of 
my  strange  appearance.  Not  that  he  was 
calm  himself :  mine  were  not  the  only  tears 
that  glittered  on  my  face  that  evening ;  and 
as  I  leaned  against  his  heart  I  could  hear  the 
heavy,  irregular  beats,  each  sending  a  re- 
sponsive thrill  through  mine.  I  had  never 
seen  Fred  so  agitated  before  ;  indeed,  I  fancy 
it  was  his  strong  mind  and  apparent  stoicism 
which  first  endeared  him  to  my  tearful,  im- 
pulsive little  self.  All  true  women  love  to 
recognize  power  and  self-control  greater  than 
their  own  in  the  men  they  call  their  friends  ; 
and  even  now,  moved  as  he  was,  he  soon  com- 
manded himself,  and  still  holding  me  tender- 
ly, told  me  that  Brown  Katie  had  slipped 
her  bridle  while  he  was  speaking  to  a  sick 
woman  in  a  poor  cottage ;  and  frightened  by 
the  attempts  of  two  boys  to  catch  her,  had  set 
ofT  at  full  gallop,  leaving  him  the  alternative 
of  a  iive-mile  walk  through  mud  and  rain. 
How  little  he  expected  to  meet  his  wife  before 
he  had  gone  three,  needs  not  to  say.  The 
tight,  passionate  embrace  told  me  more  than 
words. 

It  was  quite  dark  by  this  time,  and  we  were 
a  long  way  from  home  ;  but  neither  circum- 
stance troubled  me  now,  so  glad  I  felt,  so  free 
from  care.  Fred  took  off  his  overcoat  and 
buttoned  it  round  me ;  then  his  comforter, 
tying  it  over  my  head  and  round  my  neck. 
In  vain  I  remonstrated.      He   told    me,  with 


loving  authority.  I  must  be  obedient,  enforc- 
ing the  command  in  a  manner  which  left  me 
wordless.  And  so  we  set  out  on  our  home- 
ward walk,  I  leaning  on  Fred's  arm.  my  hand 
in  his,  lifted  over  every  puddle,  stumbling 
over  every  stone,  laugliing  over  every  mis- 
chance, with  the  rain  pattering  on  our  heads, 
and  the  still,  dark  night  closing  round  us  like 
a  pall  What  a  contrast  to  my  broken-hearted 
plight  an  hour  before  ! 

It  was  long  past  dinner  time  when  we 
reached  home,  and  Ephraim,  the  boy,  and 
Sophronia  were  both  on  the  lookout  for  us. 
Into  the  Litter's  hands  Fred  delivered  me  at 
once,  with  peremptory  orders  to  take  off 
every  article  of  clothes  ;  and  by  the  time 
they  Avere  exchanged  for  dry  ones,  and  I 
leaning  back  utterly  exhausted,  while  So- 
phronia put  a  pair  of  warm  slippers  on  ray 
tired  feet,  up  he  came,  and  taking  me  in  his 
arms,  as  if  I  had  .been  a  baby,  carried  me 
down  stairs  and  laid  me  in  a  very  nest  of 
pillows  on  a  huge  couch  by  the  parlor  fire. 
He  would  not  even  let  me  get  up  to  dinner, 
but  insisted  on  bringing  it  to  me,  and  waiting 
on  me  as  if  I  were  a  ])rincess  and  he  my  slave. 
How  much  dinner  the  poor  slave  got  for  him- 
self "  deponent  sayeth  not." 

That  evening  was,  I  think,  the  happiest  in 
my  whole  life.  I  lay  on  the  couch  and  Fred 
sat  on  a  low  stool  beside  mc,  so  that  my  cheek 
could  rest  on  his  shoulder,  and  my  hands 
nestle  in  the  grasp  of  his  strong  fingers.  He 
read  Browning  aloud  to  me  ;  and  I,  who  had 
never  before  n:ade  the  acquaintance  of  that 
great  poet,  listened  with  heaving  breast  and 
glistening  eyes  till  he  would  pause  to  kiss  me 
and  say,  "No  writer  could  wish  for  a  .sweeter 
illustration  of  his  poetry,"  which  w'as  nonsense 
of  course,  but  very  pleasant  nonsense  too. 
When  bedtime  came  Fred  carried  me  up 
again,  declaring  in  answer  to  my  laughing 
remonstrance,  that  I  was  as  light  as  a  child 
and  no  better  than  one  to  deal  with.  At  the 
top  of  the  stairs,  however,  he  paused,  and  said 
a  little  huskilv, 

"  Nettie  !  "  ' 

"  Yes,  Fred  ?  " 

"  Do  you  know  this  is  the  last  day  of  our 
honeymoon?" 

There  was  something  in  his  voice — I  don't 
know  what — was  it  that  it  might  have  been 
the  "  last"  of  our  wedded  life? — that  sent  a 
great  tremble  through  my  heart. 

"Oh!  no,  Fred,"  I  whispered,  pressing 
my  lips  to  his,  while  my  eyes  filled  with 
great  repentant  drops.  "  Oh  !  my  darling, 
forgive  me  and  help  me  to  be  good.  We  are 
going  to  begin  a  new  honeymoon,  and  this  is 
the  first  day." 

And  so  it  was.  From  that  evening  to  this 
my  husband  and  I  have  never  disagreed 
again.  The  end  of  our  honeymoon  is  yet  to 
come. 

Young  people,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say. 
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Take  my  experiences  and  pick  what  uaoral 
out  of  them  you  will.  Different  constitutions 
require  different  remedies  ;  apply  each  one 
then  her  own  :  only  you  sensitive  and  tender- 
hearted young  lady,  fretting  in  solitude  be- 
cause your  lioneymoon  is  not  as  perfect  nor 
your  husliand  as  faultless  as  you  had  fancied, 
take  comfort  by  my  case,  where  one  month's 
misery  was  the  forerunner  of  twenty  years' 
unclouded  happiness.  And  you,  thoughtless 
and  indifi'erent  girl,  drifting  apathetically 
into  marriage  because  you  rather  like  your 
lover,  and  it's  belter  to  be  married  at  once 
than  wait  for  the  chance  of  a  better — pause, 
I  pray  you,  on  the  brink,  and  reflect  that  to 
he  married  and  bound  for  life  to  a  man  whom 
you  do  not  love  is  very  different  to  flirting 
with  him  in  tiie  corner  of  a  ball-room,  and  a 
slavery  all  tlie  more  galling  because  there  i.s 
but  one  escape  from  it — that  door  which  opens 
into  tlie  grave. 

Think  of  tiiis,  and  God  bless  you  ! 

LOVE'S  SECRET. 

Never  seek  to  tell  thy  love — 
Love  that  never  toUi  can  be; 

For  the  gentle  wind  doth  move 
Silentl}',  invisibly. 

I  told  my  love,  I  told  my  love, 

I  told  her  all  my  heart. 
Trembling,  cold,  in  ghastly  fears, 

Ah  !  she  did  depart  I 

Soon  after  she  was  gone  from  me, 

A  traveller  came  by. 
Silently,  invisibly. 

He  took  her  with  a  sigh. 

William  Blake. 


GRAPES  AND  WINE  IN  FRANCE. 
[iS'ee  Frontispiece.'\ 

Here  Cotton  is  King.  In  France  it  is  the 
Vine.  The  grape  growing  and  wine  making 
indu.stries  are  there  developed  into  such  vast 
proportions  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we 
can  bring  the  mi)id  to  contemplate  them  as 
realities,  the  vineyards  of  the  country,  ex- 
tending through  seventy-six  "  Departments," 
yielding  annually  nearly  one  billion  of  gal- 
lons of  wine,  worth  more  than  one  hundred 
and  sixty  billion  dollars,  at  the  places  of  pro- 
duction. About  one-fourth  of  the  quantity 
produced  is  exported. 

Great  as  this  industry  is,  primitive  and 
rude  apparatus  and  processes  are  still  often 
made  use  of  in  wine-making,  labor-saving  ap- 
paratus not  being  a  consideration  of  much  im- 
portance. See,  for  instance,  how  the  grapes 
are  crushed,  as  illustrated  in  our  fronti.spicce. 
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THE  HORNBILL. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Africa,  the  home  of  the 
gorilla  and  hippopotamus,  should  possess  tlie 
most  curious  specimens  of  the  great  class  of 
birds  ;  for  it  has  been  found  to  contain  within 
its  tangled  jungles  the  I'arest  and  most  gro- 
te.=!que  forms  of  animal  life,  though  we  must 
except  the  island  of  Australia,  where  the 
laughing  jackass  and  the  kangaroo  are  found. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  attractive 
families  of  birds  is  that  of.  the  Hornbill. 
Although  this  bird  is  found  in  India,  it  is 
much  more  abundant  in  Africa. 

If  we  may  believe  report,  the  bill  of  tlie 
Hornbill  is  nearly  one-fourth  the  length  of 
its  body.  The  bill  is  very  long,  curved,  deep 
and  thin,  and  has  a  helmet  upon  its  crown, 
of  various  shapes  and  sizes;  and  this  helmet 
is  used  to  give  to  many  species  their  specific 
or  proper  names. 

Though  seemingly  heavy  and  unwieldy,  the 
bill  of  the  Hornbill  is  very  light,  being  com- 
posed of  light  cellular  tissue,  resembling  in 
this  respect  the  skull  of  the  elephant ;  and  the 
walls  of  thin  bone  are  so  fragile,  that  in  dried 
specimens  it  may  be  cru.shed  in  the  hand. 
The  edge  of  the  mandibles,  or  beaks,  are  very 
sharp,  frequently  breaking  off  and  being  re- 
newed, it  is  said  that  tlie  age  of  the  bird 
may  be  ascertained  from  the  wrinkles  on  its 
bill,  as  the  age  of  a  cow  is  sometime  told  fropi 
the  wrinkles  around  her  horns. 

From  the  great  size  of  their  bills,  they  can- 
not walk  easily  upon  the  ground,  but  hop 
along  awkwardly.  The  trees  are  their  homes, 
and  tiiey  hop  from  limb  to  limb  with  great 
ease,  climbing  to  the  iree-tops,  where  they 
remain  for  hours,  shouting  gleefully  in  tlieir 
bravest  tones. 

They  feed  upon  pulpy  fruits,  small  animals, 
reptiles  and  insects,  and  make  their  nests  in 
hollow  trees. 

The  largest  species  is  the  rhinoceros  Horn- 
bill,  wiiich  has  a  stretch  of  wing  of  about 
three  feet,  and  a  bill  ten  inches  in  length. 
Tlie  general  color  of  this  bird  is  l)laek,  the 
tall  tippetl  with  white.  The  bill  is  jjlack  at 
the  base,  reddish  in  the  middle,  and  yellow 
tipped. 

The  most  attractive  species,  as  to  plumage, 
but  tor  a  habit  of  nesting  and  living  peculiarly 
its  own.  This  is  the  red-billed  Hornbill. 
We  iiave  been  told  by  Livingstone,  tiie  Afri- 
can explorer,  that  this  bird  breeds,  like  the 
other  members  of  its  family,  in  liollow  trees  ; 
that  it  makes  its  nest  in  holes  in  the  trunks 
of  these  trees  ;  tliat  tlie  feniale  lines  it»;  nost 
with  feathers  from  her  own  boc'y,  and  lays 
four  or  five  eggs,  white,  and  of  the  size  of 
pigeons'  eggs. 

In  this  there  is  nothing  remarkable  note- 
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worthy  ;  but  we  are  .astonished  when  we  read 
further  and  lind  that,  after  tlie  nest  is  pre- 
pared to  the  satisfaction  of  the  female,  slie  is 
shut  up  a  close  prisoner  for  weeks;  that  the 
entrance  to  the  hole  is  plastered  over  with 
mud,  until  only  a  little  .slit  is  left,  three  or 
four  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  wide— just 
larue  enough  to  admit  the  beak. 

The  male  bird,  who  has  walled  up  the  hole, 
feeds  the  female  through  this  slit  until  the 
young  are  hatched  and  Hedged— a  period  of 
eight  or  ten  weeks.  In  this  time  the  female 
has  become  very  fat,  and  is  often  hunted  out 
and  eaten  by  the  negroes  of  the  country,  who 
esteem  her  a  great  delicacy. 

Sometimes  the  female  hatches  out  two 
young  ones  that  are  nearly  able  to  fly  before 
the  other  two  appear.  Then,  with  the  two 
older  birds,  she  leaves  the  nest  and  walls  in 
the  younger  ones,  which  are  fed,  through  the 
slit, "by  their  father  and  mother  until  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

Many  writers  have  speculated  upon  the 
reason  "for  this  peculiar  style  of  hatching  out 
and  bringing  up  the  young  Hornbills ;  but, 
although  they  cannot  tell  exactly  why  the 
plan  is  adopted,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
old  birds  know  what  they  are  about. 

It  is  certainly  nut  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
his  mate  that  the  male  works  so  industriously 
to  imprison  her,  and  becomes  lean  and  ema- 
ciated in  his  labor  of  love,  in  procuring  food 
for  her  and  their  little  ones  during  those  two 
long  and  weary  months.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  object  sought  is  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  noxious  reptiles,  which  could 
easily  destroy  mother  and  young,  did  not  that 
formidable  bill  so  effectually  till  the  hole. 
But  one  thing  is  certain,  the  mother  Hornbill 
is  obliged  to  .stay  at  home  and  attend  to  her 
domestic  duties ;  although  she  must  be  very 
ditftjrent  from  almost  any  other  bird  if  she  does 
not,  of  her  own  free  will  and  desire,  hatch 
out  her  little  ones  and  take  care  of  them  until 
they  can  look  out  for  themselves. 

If  we  all  attended  to  our  duties  as  earnestly 
and  conscientiously  as  mother-birds  (and 
sometimes  father-birds  too;  attend  to  theirs, 
it  would  be  better  for  most  of  us. 

[6Y.    Nicholas. 


fun.  A  single  passing  duck,  or  a  greater  num- 
ber, as  the  case  may  he,  attracted  by  the 
industrious  motion  of  ihe  decoys,  come  tumb- 
ling down  to  join  the  splashing,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  fire  of  the  hunters.  If  successful, 
every  one  of  the  five  stand.s  up  duck  fashion, 
in  the  water,  shakes  its  wings,  and  with  its 
'•  cah-cah-cah  "  testifies  its  appreciation  of  the 
sport  At  the  conclusion  of  the  day's  sport 
they  fly  homeward,  or  ride  on  the  bow  of  the 
skiff,  as  directed  by  Mr.  Jardine.  He  has 
been  offered  fabulous  sums  for  "  Dick"  and 
the  four  feminine  decoys,  but  money  cannot 
buy  them. 


EDUCATED  WILD  DUCKS. 

The  Wyandotte,  Mich  ,  Courier  says  that 
W.  R.  Jardine,  who  has  charge  of  W-  O. 
Hall's  shooting  demesne  at  Point  Moulire, 
has  educated  five  wild  ducks  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree.  They  are  allowed  to  roam  at  will, 
and  will  come  at  the  call  of  their  teacher  when 
he  is  ready  to  start  for  the  shooting  grounds, 
either  riding  on  the  bow  of  the  boat,  or  swiftly 
gliding  at  its  side.  Arrived  at  the  marshes 
they  are  posted  decoys,  while  the  hunters  con- 
ceal themselves  in  the  "  monitor,"  or  other- 
wise get  out  of  sight.     Then  commences  the 


Domestic  Economy. 

DOMESTIC  SLAVERY. 
I  have  read  with  great  interest  late  articles 
in  the  New  York  Tribune,  on  the  hard  lot  of 
the  women  of  our  country,  and  especially 
farmers'  wives.  Their  condition,  one  of  its 
Illinois  lady-correspondents,  who  speaks  from 
experience,  characterizes  as  worse  than  slave- 
ry, inasmuch  as  heavy  responsibilities  are 
superadded  to  grievous  toil. 

On  our  first  visit  to  the  South  after  the  war 
this  matter  came  forcibly  home  to  us  in  the 
universal  complaint  of  poor  cooks,  or  an  ina- 
bility to  get  cooks  of  any  sort.  Here  was  a 
serious  evil  to  hundreds  of  families  who  for- 
merly lived  in  afliluence,  with  labor  to  com- 
mand for  every  possible  emergency  of  domes- 
tic life.  To  the  necessity  of  doing  their  own 
cooking,  was,  and  doubtless  is,  in  very  many 
families,  added  that  of  washing,  ironing,  etc. 
So  soon  as  I  comprehended  the  situation,  I 
set  to  work  to  concoct  a  device  for  lessening 
the  labor  of  these  ladies. 

In  the  family  with  which  I  was  then  living, 
I  saw  that  the  greater  portion  of  each  day 
was  devoted  to  cooking— that  breakfast  was 
scarcely  over  before  dinner  had  to  be  "  put 
on,"  and  that  no  great  time  elapsed  after  din- 
ner before  preparations  for  "  getting"  supper 
had  to  be  inaugurated.  The  thought  imme- 
diately occurred  to  me  that  the  Gibraltar  of 
overwork  was  the  kitchen,  and  unless  that 
fortress  could  be  commanded,  the  demon  of 
over-toil  would  continue  to  tear  from  the 
bodies  and  the  minds  of  our  impoverished, 
though  still  lovely  Southern  women,  the 
greater  share  of  their  witchments. 

Fortunately,  just  before   coming   South,    I 
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had  lived  for  some  months  in  a  rice  family, 
in  which  I  had  witnessed  the  labors  of  the 
kitchen  reduced  to  a  minimum,  without  im- 
pairing in  any  serious  degree  the  pleasures 
flowing  from  a  well  ordered  cuisine.  But  I 
grieve  to  say  that  my  commendations  of  the 
method,  though  enforced  by  the  affirmation 
that  I  had  "  tried  it  on,"  and  found  it  admira- 
ble, were  allowed  to  pass  as  an  idle  bird,  and 
the  old  slavish  routine  resolutely  adhered  to. 
I  have  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  slavery  of  the  women  of  all  countries  is 
self-imposed. 

But  as  the  Tribune  and  other  influential 
Nortliern  papers  are  crying  out  against  the 
evil,  and  seeking  a  remedy,  I  will  venture  the 
device  which,  in  my  opinion,  cuts  the  evil  up 
by  the  roots.  It  is  this  :  To  cook  only  one  meal 
a  day — Dinner.  While  the  stove  is  warmed 
up,  let  a  supply  of  meat,  bread,  vegetables, 
etc.,  sufficient  for  the  whole  twenty-four  hours, 
be  carefully  prepared.  At  breakfast  and  sup- 
per time  it  will  then  be  necessary  only  to  boil 
water  for  the  tea  and  cofTee. 

As  some  ladies  in  Kentucky  have  formed  a 
society  for  economising  in  dress,  I  suggest,  if 
your  readers  approve  the  device  which  I  give 
for  lessening  the  ladies'  toil,  the  formation  of 
a  club  to  make  its  adoption  more  general. 
Mr.  Griffin,  in  his  late  work  entitled  "  Danish 
Days,"  says  :  '•  The  Copenhageners  are  good 
livers,  but  they  look  upon  a  hot  breakfast, 
such  as  jiot  cakes,  broiled  steak,  etc.,  with 
fearful  horror."  Even  if  we  admit  that  their 
idea  of  hot  breakfasts  is  nonsensical,  it  shows 
that  a  people  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  find  tlieir   tastes    in    that   respect    fullv 
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SIMPLE  REMEDIES. 

For  Toothache.— Dr.  Dyce  Duckworth, 
in  the  London  Practitioner,  relates  that  he 
was  called  on  to  treat  a  case  of  very  severe 
toothache,  and  tried  various  ordinary  reme- 
dies, including  chloroform  and  carbolic  acid, 
without  any  benefit  to  tlie  jiatient  He  then 
remembered  having  read  that  the  pain  might 
be  relieved  by  holding  in  the  mouth  a  solu- 
tion of  bicarbonate  of  sod'),  lie  at  once  gave 
the  patient  half  a  drachm  in  an  ounce  of 
water,  and,  to  his  antonishment,  the  pain 
ceased  immediately,  and  complete  relief  was 
secured.  He  thinks  that,  as  the  remedy  is  so 
simple  and  the  disease  so  distressing,  and 
often  intractable,  this  treatment  may  be 
worthy  of  notice  and  of  imitation. 


For  Catarrh. — For  the  benefit  of  new 
readers  we  reprint  the  following  well  tried 
and  useful  remedy :  Take  a  wide-mouthed 
glass  bottle,  loosely  filled  with  cotton,  and 
pour  on  it  the  following  mixture  :  Pure  car- 
bolic acid  80  grains,  aqua  ammonia  (sp.gr.  0. 
96)  90  grains,  distilled  water  160  grains,  rec- 
tified spii-its  of  wine  80  grains.  Inhale  fre- 
quently through  the  nose,  and  now  and  then 
into  the  mouth. 

Acids  and  Alkalies. — If  an  acid  be  ac- 
cidentally swallowed,  follow  it  as  quickly  as 
possible  with  some  alkali — as  a  weak  solution 
of  potash,  or  soda,  or  lime  water.  A  strong 
solution  of  soap,  swallowed  freely,  is  the  best 
common  remedy.  The  effijcts  of  potash,  soda, 
lime,  strong  soap,  etc  ,  upon  the  hands,  are 
neutralized  by  a  weak  wash  of  any  acid  (vin- 
egar.) 


BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

"  Popular  Resorts  and  How  to  Reach  Them," 
adapted  to  the  season  of  1875,  has  been  handed 
us  by  the  author  and  publisher,  Mr.  John  B. 
Bachelder,  and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  recom- 
mend it  to  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
be  able  to  go  anywhere,  and  desire  to  answer 
understandingly  for  themselves  the  questions, 
"  Where  shall  I  go  ?"  and  "  How  shall  I  most 
comfortably  get  there?"  As  the  author  says, 
"  this  is  not  a  Guide-book — it  does  not  claim 
to  be — it  is  rather  a  Gazetteer  of  Pleasure 
Travel  in  the  United  States,  and  fills  a  place 
in  illustrated  literature  hitherto  unoccupied. 
While  it  gives  clearly  the  information  re- 
quired by  the  tourist,  it  also  form.s  a  beautiful 
table-book,  valuable  either  as  a  souvenir  of 
travel,  or  a  descriptive  work  on  popular  lo- 
calities." Geo.  A.  Foxcroft,  Jr.,  (with  Lee 
&  Shepard)  General  Agent,  41-45,  Franklin 
street,  Boston  ;  price,  $2. 

The  "  Premium  List  of  the  Pee  Dee  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  Fair  Association,  for 
the  Fourth  Aimual  Fair,  to  be  Jield  at  Che- 
raw,  S.  C,  on  the  3d,  4th  and  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1875,"  has  been  received,  and  speaks 
well  for  tiie  good  sense,  enterprise,  and  energy 
of  that  wide  awake  and  well  managed  society. 
The  Pee  Dee  nevur  fails.  Where  is  the  State 
Societv  ? 
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Our  Native  Grasses  as  a  Hay  Crop.* 


Hay  stands  first  as  the  sustaiuer  of  all  kinds  of  stock,  and  it  gives  a  value  to 
lands  that  grow  it,  which  no  other  crops  can  give  ;  and  is  especially  applicable  to  a 
state  of  things  where  labor  is  scarce  and  uncertain,  and,  at  a  time  like  this,  pre- 
sents to  our  country  advantages  equalled  by  no  other  crop. 

A  ton  of  good  hay  sells  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  for  more  money  than  the  same 
weight  of  corn,  and  if  so  in  that  region,  where  both  crops  can  be  grown  with  equal 
facility,  how  much  more  so  in  our  own,  where  corn  has  so  much  to  contend  with, 
and  grass  comes  of  its  own  motion. 

It  is  too  much  the  habit  to  assume  that  this  is  not  a  hay  producing  region,  and 
many  a  planter  buys  the  northern  article,  dry  and  sapless,  while  his  own  "  fence 
corners,  certainly,  and  perhaps  his  own  corn"  and  cotton  rows  would  produce,  if 
gathered  and  the  weeds  chopped  out,  a  full  supply. 

It  had  been  argued,  and  we  think  proved,  that  the  practically  exclusive  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton,  so  common  among  us,  not  only  impoverishes  the  planter  and  all 
that  belongs  to  him,  keeps  his  land  drained  of  all  its  recuperative  energies,  but,  . 
worst  of  all,  perpetuates  upon  us  the  fearful  curse  of  negro  supremacy.  It  is  the 
only  crop  over  which  the  negro  exercises  absolute  conti-ol  in  its  planting,  cultiva- 
tion, and  harvesting,  and  the  ease  and  impunity  with  which  it  is  stolen,  creates  a 
margin  ^gainst  the  profit  of  the  planter  that  must,  in  the  end,  destroy  him. 

We  believe  our  region  is  especially  adapted  to  certain  kinds  of  grasses,  and  we 
can  grow  them,  of  fine  quality,  and  as  abundantly  as  any  part  of  the  world.  Did 
we  take  but  the  pains,  and  but  a  small  part  of  the  expense  to  groiv  "  crab  grass," 
"  crow  foot"  hay,  that  we  do  to  destroy  it,  might  it  not  pay  a  far  higher  per  centage 
of  profit  than  the  most  successful  cotton  crop  ?     We  think  it  would.     You  make 

*  An  essay  read  before  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society  of  South  Carolina, 
by  Edward  M.  Boykin,  of  Camden,  S.  C. 
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twelve  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  seed  cotton  to  an  acre  of  land.  Sup- 
pose you  take  this  land,  fertilized  up  to  that  point  of  production,  break  it  up  well 
in  January,  again  in  the  last  of  April,  and  still  again  about  the  25th  of  May,  or 
the  1st  of  June,  after  the  weeds  have  sprouted,  so  as  to  dispose  of  them  all.  The 
'•  crab  grass"  and  its  congener,  the  "crow  foot,"  is  now  ready  to  grow.  If  your 
land  has  been  planted  in  ''  red  oats"  and  harvested  by  that  time,  so  much  the 
better,  so  it  is  rich  enough.  You  will  make,  if  a  fair  season,  two  to  two  and  a  half, 
or  three  tons  of  excellent  hay,  costing  you  only  the  labor  of  mowing  and  harvest- 
inw,  (all  done  by  machinery)  and  worth  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  one  hundred 
pounds.  This  would  be  from  sixty  to  eighty  dollars  per  acre,  with  the  least  pos- 
sible outlay,  your  land  being  improved  instead  of  deteriorating. 

This  course  has  been  followed  in  the  sugar  region  of  Louisiana  for  a  great  many 
years.  There,  fodder  is  but  little  gathered,  (it  is  a  pity  it  is  ever  gathered  at  all, 
anywhere,)  because  the  rainy  season  sets  in  about  that  time,  and  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  save  it. 

A  sugar  plantation  is  divided  into  squares  of  ten  and  twenty  acres,  surrounded 
with  ditched  roads,  for  the  couv^iience  of  hauling  the  cane  at  the  rolling  season, 
so  as  not  to  drive  over  the  "  stubble."  This  takes  up  a  good  deal  of  valuable 
land,  only  to  be  used  as  roads  six  weeks  or  two  months  in  the  year.  But  there  is 
no  land  on  the  plantation  that  pays  better.  The  ditches  on  each  side  of  these 
roads  are  usually  cleaned  out  in  April,  and  the  "muck"  thrown  on  the  road  about 
the  first  of  June.  At  a  time  when  too  wet  to  plough  anywhere  else,  the.se  roads, 
softened  by  the  rain,  are  broken  up  with  two  "  horse"  ploughs,  and  levelled  with 
the  hoe,  and  on  these  "  roads"  and  "  headlands"  all  the  hay  needed  for  the  largest 
plantation,  keeping  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  mules,  is  grown,  and  a  great  deal 
more,  with  little  or  no  trouble.  Good  hay  grass,  cut  when  in  proper  condition, 
just  as  the  bloom  develops  the  seed,  cured  rapidly,  dried  in  the  shade,  as  far  as 
possible,  that  is  to  say,  thrown  into  windrows  and  loose  .shocks,  curing  it  by  dry  and 
heated  air,  and  not  burning  it  up  with  the  heat  of  the  sun,  this  sort  of  hay  will 
keep  fiat  a  non-working  animal,  and  even  one  doing  light  work.  Tie  a  fat  cow  to 
a  fodder  stack,  with  plenty  of  water,  and  she  will  get  jioor.  Tie  a  poor  cow  to 
stacks  of  good  hay  and  duplicate  the  water,  and  she  will  get  fat.  So  much  for  the 
difference  between  fodder  and  hay,  and  yet  we  have  planters,  and  good  ones 
too,  according  to  their  lights,  who  will  say,  give  me  fodder  ;  none  of  your  hay 
for  me. 

The  prosperity  of  the  farming  interest  of  England  depends  upon  her  hay  crop, 
and  lands  are  sown  in  grass  that  have  been  "  pernument  pjistures"  for  hundreds  of 
years ;  close  cropping  and  the  droppings  of  the  stock,  improve  them  yearly,  with  a 
little  plaster,  top  dressed,  say  a  bushel  to  the  acre,  per  annum.  Some  of  these 
farms  will  carry  "a  bullock  to  the  acre,"  and  when  the  stock  is  fat  and  carried  off, 
leave  a  thick  matted  sod  behind. 

Too  much  can  not  be  s^id  on  the  subject,  when  we  see,  in  the  heart  of  a  cotton 
country,  a  little  half  starved  ox  staggering  from  a  railroad  depot,  with  a  bale  of 
"  North  River  hay,"  hauling  it  to  .some  pine  land  farm.  This,  at  a  railroa<l  ter- 
minus, will   cost  at  least  two  dollars  per  one  hundred   pounds,  and  at  lieu   rates. 
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wliat  the  couscietice  of  (lie  ''shark  "  either  Jew  or  Gentile,  wlio  makes  the  advances, 
ami  the  necessities  of  the  poor  wretch  laboring  under  the  delusion  that  "  cotton  is 
king,"  will  ailniit  of,  and  the  changes  should  be  rung  upon  it,  until  enough  of 
good  sound  forage  is  put  up,  to  feed  abundantly  all  the  stock  we  have.  Our 
horses  especially  should  be  educated  to  eat  a  larger  proportion  of  long  forage  than 
they  do.  Their  age  and  well  being  is  undoubtedly  aft'ected  by  their  eating  too  large 
a  proportion  of  grain,  more  particularly  Indian  corn.  The  army  allowance  for 
calvary  is  twelve  pounds  of  corn,  and  fourteen  pounds  of  good  hay.  When  we  could 
tret  it,  which  was  but  for  a  short  time,  we  found  with  our  Southern  horses  that  the 
corn  (something  over  six  quarts)  was  too  little,  and  the  forage  entirely  too  much  ; 
our  horses  would  have  eaten  seven  or  eight  quarts  of  corn,  and  rarely  consume 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  hay.  The  other  proportion  would  have  been 
much  better 

It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  as  long  as  we  look  to  the  corn  field  to  furnish 
forage,  we  will  never  have  it  of  quality  suited  to  keep  up  stock,  if  necessary, 
without  anything  else,  or  in  quantity  sufficient  to  supplement  the  heavy  feed  of 
corn  customary  with  us.  • 

It  is  to  the  "grass"  then,  that  we  literally  trample  under  our  feet,  and  regard  as 
a  noxious  weed,  that  we  must  look.  "All  flesh  is  grass,"  says  the  Psalmist,  and 
though  we  do  not,  like  Nebuchadnezzar,  go  down  on  our  all  fours  to  get  at  it,  yet 
through  the  medium  of  the  juicy  steak,  the  lordly  loin,  and  many  another  cut  and 
slice,  that  all  remember,  we  get  our  good  share  of  it. 

It  is  grass  that  feeds  the  countless  herds  of  buffalo,   on   the  Western  prairies, 
the  wonderful  stock  ranches  of  Texas,  and  the  long  horned  oxen,  on  the  table 
lands  of  South  America,  known  as  the  Pampas,  where  a  man  without  a  shirt  has' 
a  horse  to  ride,  and  can  kill  a  beef  at  pleasure. 

The  world  lives  on  grass.  From  the  days  of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  among  whom 
were  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Lot,  through  the  land  of  Egypt,  where  the  ox  was 
worshipped  as  a  god.  The  finest  portion  of  Chinese  Tartary  is  known  as  the 
"  Land  of  Grass."  Along  the  verdant  slopes  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Tartar  and 
Cossack,  have  lived  and  thriven  on  grass  alone.  The  Danubian  principalities, 
Moldavia  Wallacha,  and  Busanabia,  amid  the  turmoil  of  Turkish  misrule,  are 
still  wealthy  and  powerful,  from  their  herds  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  fed  upon 
uncultivated  grasses.  Hungary  is  the  horse  farm  of  Europe,  and  the  runs  of 
Australia  furnish  the  mutton  suet  for  her  Christmas  pies,  to  distant  England, 
fifteen  thousand  miles  away,  cheaper  than  she  can  raise  it  for  herself.  These 
countries  have  a  comparatively  mild  climate,  and  furnish  a  winter  as  well  as  a 
summer  pasture  in  their  sheltered  valleys.  But  go  still  further  north,  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  in  the  Province  of  Esthonia.  Here  the  description  of  the 
manner  the  large  herds  of  all  domestic  animals,  horses,  cattle,  and  especially 
sheep,  are  kept  for  six  or  seven  months  in  the  year,  is  something  wonderful ;  and 
these,  on  forage  put  up,  in  their  short  summer,  everything,  at  the  time  snow  first 
covers  the  ground  is  driven  into  large  houses  arranged,  we  suppose,  something 
upon  the  principle  of  "  Noah's  ark,"  the  stock  penned  below,  each  after  its  own 
kind,  with  troughs  for  water ;  and  the  forage  above  so  as  to  be  shaken  down  to 
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them  when  necessary.  And  here  they  are  kept  and  fed  and  thrive,  during  all  this 
time,  upon  the  hay  that  has  been  provided  by  their  owners  care  ;  and  these  ani- 
mals, thus  carefully  guarded,  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of  the  people.  For 
the  sheep  is  to  the  Russian  what  the  seal  is  to  the  Esquimaux  ;  he  eats  his  flesh, 
lights  himself  with  its  tallow,  and  fights  the  Russian  winter  in  his  skin. 

The  writer  once  heard  an  Indiana  farmer  say,  on  looking  at  the  magnificient 
grass  pastures  of  lower  Louisiana,  into  which  so  many  of  her  finest  sugar  planta- 
tions have  been  turned  by  being  abandoned,  that  the  day  will  come,  when  we  will 
ship  yon  sugar  and  you  will  send  us  beef,  meaning  that  they  could  make  the 
•'  best  ■'  sugar  with  profit,  and  Louisiana  could  raise  cattle  cheaper  than  they. 
This  might  well  be  said  of  a  climate  and  soil,  where  the  white  clover  can  be  seen 
in  some  seasons  in  full  bloom  and  knee  high  on  Christmas  day. 
[to  be  concluded  in  our  next  number.] 


A  Prairie  Farmer's  Hints  on  Ploughing. 


A  Western  fjirmer,  writing  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
"  Hayseed,"  has  some  hints  on  ploughing,  which  may  prove  useful  even  to  formers 
of  more  practical  knowledge  than  the  plucky  law  student  (turned  ploughman)  to 
whom  they  were  originally  addressed ;  so  we  make  no  excuse  for  introducing  them, 
in  a  somewhat  condensed  form,  to  our  readers.  If  you,  good  sir,  with  your  long 
head  and  longer  experience,  "  knew  all  that  years  ago,"  please  remember  that  many 
who  follow  the  plough  are  not  equally  well  endowed  with  either  brains  or  expe- 
rience. 

The  law  student  is  one  of  those  enthusiastic  young  men  whom  the  Grange  nmve- 
meut,  together  with  the  glowing  pictures  of  rural  comfort  and  independence,  so  often 
to  be  seen  in  the  agricultural  literature  of  the  day,  have  induced  to  abandon  his 
profession  for  industrial  pursuits.  He  wore  a  vest  of  black  lint,  doeskin  pantaloons, 
and  long-tailed  black  coat;  his  hands  were  encased  in  a  pair  of  buckskin  gauntlet 
gloves,  and  as  he  passed  up  the  furrow  against  the  gale,  j)ushiug  on  the  handles  of 
a  very  dull  plough,  his  coat  tails  flapping  like  the  folds  of  a  flag  in  the  wind,  he 
presented  a  grotesque,  not  to  say  picturesque,  sight ;  but  though  his  head  be  as  full 
of  fine  theories  as  the  nebular  hypothesis,  and  his  practical  knowledge  of  the  farm 
insufficient  to  enable  him  to  properly  harness  a  horse  ;  though  his  hands  are  cracked 
by  the  prairie  winds,  and  his  nose  peeled  all  over  by  the  blistering  rays  of  the  sun, 
he  is  a  good  fellow  for  all  that.  He  is  made  of  the  right  stuff",  has  got  the  true  grit, 
and  will  keep  the  faith  and  win  in  the  end. 

Well,  our  old  hayscedy  Solon,  seeing  the  young  man  ploughing  in  his  fields, "as 

aforesaid,"  stopped  his  own  team  till  the  other  came  back  dt)wn  his  "  land  "  and 

said: 

Charles,  you  have  a  fine  team  and  an  excellent  harness,  those  heavy  five-ringed 
halters  are  just  the  things,  the  oidy  kind  I  ever  buy  ;  hut  look  at  the  great  streaks 
of  white  lather  under  the  nose  hands  on  your  horses'  faces.  Always  leave  the 
halters  in  the  wagon,  Charles  ;  they  burden  and  annoy  a  horse  while  at  work,  and 
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are  useless  iiicumbniiices ;  it  is  a  little  troublesome  putting  them  on  and  taking 
them  off,  to  be  sure,  but  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  haraess,  aud  one  might  as 
well  leave  that  on  all  night  for  the  same  reason.  Those  collars  are  quite  too  large, 
and  you  see  their  necks  are  beginning  to  get  sore  The  collars  should  fit  back 
snugly  to  their  necks  at  tlie  shoulder,  so  as  to  leave  just  room  for  the  fingers  of 
your  "hand  between  the  throat  and  the  collar  at  the  bottom.  Get  them  cut  off  or 
changed  by  all  means.  If  you  get  them  ajtered  don't  have  more  than  an  inch 
taken  out ;  they  look  as  though  they  were  three  inches  too  long,  but  as  an  inch  ou 
a  man's  nose  makes  a  wonderful  difference,  so  an  inch  oft  a  horse-collar  is  a  great 
deal,  and  one  is  liable  to  get  them  too  small,  as  I  know  by  experience. 

By  the  way,  Charles,  why  under  the  sun  do  you  tie  those  great  rag  pads  under 
the  ba(;k-bands?*  Make  their  backs  sore?  Of"  course  th«y  do.  Don't  you  know 
the  reason  ?  When  your  team  is  working  in  tlie  wagon  the  line  of  draft  runs  from 
the  collars  back  to  the  double-tree  on  the  tongue,  which  is  about  twenty  inches 
from  the  ground  ;  well,  the  back  straps  are  just  the  right  length  for  that  work. 
Did  you  ever  know  them  to  make  their  backs  sore  until  you  began  to  plough  ?  I 
thought  not  ;  but  when  you  hitch  ou  to  the  plough  or  the  harrow,  the  conditions 
are  changed,  and  the  double-tree  in  this  instance  being  but  eight  inches  or  a  foot 
from  the  ground,  the  traces  pull  down  on  the  back-bands,  and,  of  course,  make 
their  backs  sore.  Put  your  hand  under  this  when  I  start  the  team;  how  long  do 
you  suppose  you  coQld  hold  it  there  and  have  any  skin  left  on  your  hand  ?  Always 
let  the  back-bands  down  to  the  last  holes  when  you  plough.  There!  now  you 
observe,  whtjn  they  pull  ahead  (m  the  traces,  the  back-bands  simply  rest  their 
weight  on  the  horses'  backs  instead  of  pulling  down.  That  seems  a  very  simple 
matter.  Charles,  but  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  older  men  than  yourself  do  just  as 
you  did  without  knowing  any  better. 

I  observe  that  you  throw  your  clevis  over  to  the  right  side  of  your  plough-beam, 
in  order,  I  suppose,  to  make  the  plough  take  to  land.  Now,  don't  you  know,  my 
friend,  tbat  if  your  plough  is  good  for  anything,  if  your  double-tree  is  long  enough, 
and  if  your  team  pulls  even,  as  it  should,  that  that  is  all  a  needless  performance 
— nay.  more  than  that,  don't  you  know  that  by  just  so  much  as  you  change  the 
direction  of  the  plough  by  that  means,  you  are  ruunipg  against  draft  aud  in- 
creasing the  labor  of  your  team?  You  don't?  Well,  then,  you  observe  now  as 
the  team  starts,  that  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  your  double  tree  sits  over  to  land 
side  about  six  inches,  while  your  plough  is  cutting  a  foot;  in  other  words,  your 
team  is  pulling  in  one  direction  and  your  plough  is  running  in  another,  greatly 
increasing  the  draft,  as  a  matter  of  course  The  plough  point  should  always  run 
on  a  line  exactly  parallel  with  the  line  of  draft,  and  if  your  double  tree  is  of  s.uffi- 
cient  length,  and  your  team  pulls  true,  there  will  never  be  any  trouble  about  the 
plough  taking  land.  While  I  am  on  this  subject  of  draft,  let  me  say  that  plough 
manufacturers  generally  have  an  idiotic  practice  of  so  constructing  their  ploughs 
as  to  have  the  points  of  the  shares  turning  in  an  inch  or  more  to  the  land  side — a 
sensele-ss  proceeding — always  incn-easing  the  draft  of  the  plough.  Now,  in  your 
case,  the  principle  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  your  near  horse  crowds  the  other 
one  so  as  to  carry  the  double-tree  away  from  land.  A  jockey  stick,  running  from 
bit  to  bit,  will  sometimes  remedy  this  habit;  but  I  have  generally  found  that  any 
horse  shrewd  enough  to  play  this  trick,  will  have  sufficient  horse  sense  to  hold  his 
head  one  side,  and  still  crowd  with  his  body.  Get  a  thin  piece  of  board,  six  inches 
by  twelve  in  size,  drive  it  full  of  small  nails  previously  filed  sharp,  hang  this  to 
the  back  strip  of  the  off  horse,  and  a  very  few  trials  at  its  bristling  surface  will 
learn  the  most  obdurate  creature  I  have  ever  seen  to  walk  in  his  place. 

Your  clevis,  I  see,  is  in  the  top  hole,  and  yet  your  plough  is  running  too  shallow 
in  spite  of  this  and  your  efforts  at  pushing  on  the  handles.  A  dull  plough  was 
never  made  to  do  good  work  by  tipping  it  up  on  its  nose.     The  bottom  of  the 
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poiut,  as  you  see,  is  worn  upward,  like  the  runner  of  a  boy's  sled,  and  is  eminently 
adapted,  my  dear  fellow,  as  you  have  found  without  api)areutly  suspecting  the 
cause,  for  running  along  on  the  top  of  the  ground.  A  properly  constructed  plough, 
when  sharp  and  in  proper  condition  for  work,  should  balance  itself  in  the  earth, 
perfectly  level  on  the  bottom,  like  a  boat  in  the  sea;  it  should  run  at  any  reason- 
able depth  without  any  tendency  to  tip  up  or  '■  hang  "  on  either  handle,  and  when- 
ever it  won't  do  this,  it  needs  a  trip  to  the  shop.  This  one  apparently  needed  it 
long  since.  Your  lauds  are  much  too  short,  Charles,  for  economy  of  labor,  and, 
moreover,  as  you  paced  them  i)ff  instead  of  measuring  them,  as  you  should  have 
done,  you  have  got  this  one  you  are  now  ploughing  much  wider  at  one  end  than  at 
the  other,  and  you  will  therefore  in  the  end  have  one  of  these  pleasant  things  in 
ploughing,  a  triangular  strip  to  tangle  the  legs  of  your  horses  in*  the  double  trees 
iu  turning  around  the  sharp  end.  Did  you  ever  reflect  that  as  it  takes  two  hours' 
time  to  do  the  turning  around  iu  ploughing  an  acre  of  ground,  it  would  take  no 
more  time  in  ploughing  ten  acres  in  a  land  ten  times  as  long  ?  vSuch  are  the  facts 
in  the  case  ;  nor  is  this  all.  The  same  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time  occurs  in 
reaping  your  fields  of  grain  if  you  sow  iu  square  fields  and  patches  all  over  your 
farm,  as  I  see  you  are  doing.  I  find  by  experience  and  observation  that  it  pays  me 
to  have  a  system  iu  every  part  of  my  business,  and  accordingly  I  have  a  system  of 
ploughing  and  it  saves  me  much  time  and  trouble. 

My  farm  is  just  like  your  own,  a  prairie  farm  ;  it  is  all  enclosed  in  one  field,  with 
the  exception  of  the  house,  lot,  and  barn  yard  in  one  corner.  1  went  to  the  tinner 
and  got  half  a  dozen  strips  of  sheet  iron,  six  by  twelve  inches,  and  painted  them 
black.  They  cost  me  twenty  five  cents.  Then  I  got  half  a  dozen  broom  handles  ; 
they  cost  me  as  much  more.  I  split  the  large  ends  of  these  handles  with  a  ripsaw 
down  the  distance  of  sixteen  inches,  and  inserting  the  strips  of  sheet  iron,  I  nailed 
and  clinched  them  iu  their  places  with  small  annealed  nails ;  then  I  sharpened  the 
small  ends,  and  I  had  half  a  dozen  excellent  targets,  which  could  be  seen  a  mile, 
and  have  been  convenient  in  a  hundred  different  places  since  I  made  them.  I 
made  a  measuring  rod,  eight  feet  and  three  inches  in  length,  and  I  measured  off 
and  pegged  into  spaces  of  four  rods  each  both  ends  of  my  farm.  The  first  space  I 
run  through  both  sides,  with  the  targets  for  guides.  After  that,  of  course,  I  only 
have  one  side  of  each  land  to  mark  in  this  manner.  My  furrows  are  as  straight  as 
you  can  stretch  a  string  the  whole  half  mile.  The  result  is,  I  uever  have  any  of 
this  trouble  about  the  lands  coming  out  uneven.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  lands,  being 
exactly  four  rods  wide,  of  course  contain  exactly  four  acres  of  land  each.  Where 
my  land  is  paced,  it  is  also  accurately  measured.  I  know  to  a  foot  just  how  much 
is  contained  iu  each  field  of  grain,  for  I  sow  and  plant  just  as  I  plough,  and  if  I 
don't  have  but  an  acre  of  potatoes,  I  run  the  rows  the  whole  length  of  my  farm. 

Every  "bout"  with  the  plough  makes  a  mile,  as  near  as  may  be.  Eight  miles 
with  a  twelve  inch  plough  will  turn  over  au  acre.  1  am  thus  enabled  to  regulate 
the  pace  of  my  team  so  as  to  accomplish  a  day's  Avork  without  worrying  or  fretting 
them  in  the  least.  I  know  at  every  hour  in  the  day  just  wliat  I  have  done,  and 
how  fast  1  must  travel  to  finish  my  task.  I  said  it  takes  two  hours'  time  to  do  the 
turning  arouud  in  ploughing  an  acre,  and  that  it  takes  no  more  to  jjlough  ten  acres 
in  a  land  ten  times  as  long  Very  well ;  the  difference  in  time  between  ploughing 
a  land  like  yours,  forty  rods  long,  or  one  like  mine,  one  hundred  and  sixty  rods  iu 
length,  is  of  course  a  saving  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  in  the  time  occupied  in  turn- 
ing, in  favor  of  the  longer  land.  This  is  the  theory,  and  now  the  practice  is  that, 
while  j'ou  say  you  find  it  difiicult  to  plough  two  acres  a  day,  I  find  no  difficulty, 
with  a  team  in  no  respect  heavier  or  better  than  yours,  in  j)lougliing  two  and  one- 
half  acres,  six  inches  deep,  iu  eight  hours'  time  every  day  I  plough.  How  about 
dead  furrows  and  cross  ploughing?  Well,  I  turn  these  four-rod  lands  out  one  year 
and  in  the  next,  and  as  for  cross-ploughing,  1  leave  that  for  those  who  stickle  for 
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it.  The  next  year  after  breaking  stiff  soil,  in  some  cases  it  may  pay  to  rio  it.  I 
haven't  cross  ph)Ughe(l  an  acre  in  tive  years,  and  don't  consider  it  of  any  sort  of 
consequence.  Charles  said  he  was  much  obliged  to  me  for  my  trouble,  and  bidding 
him  good  morning,  I  left  him,  doui)ting  in  my  mind  whether  he  really  felt  what  he 
said ;  but  I  chanced  to  pass  his  farm  next  week  and  I  saw  some  furrows  which 
made  me  think  he  did. 
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As  the  grass  question  and  live  stock  raising  at  the  South  are  attracting  the 
attention  of  a  large  class  of  our  farmers,  thanks  to  such  writers  as  Rev.  C.  W. 
Howard  and  Dr.  Lee,  I  have  thought  it  might  add  some  little  to  their  testimony, 
for  me  to  give  some  of  the  experience  of  twenty  years  in  raising  "  grass,  hay,  tur- 
nips, sheep,  cattle,  and  butter,"  (I  have  never  tried  to  make  cheese,)  and  I  am 
ready  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  these  men  while  they  battle  far  so  good  a  cause, 
and  endorse  their  arguments  with  facts. 

Previous  to  1852, 1  was  farming  in  my  native  county,  Laurens,  S.  C,  but  always 
having  a  fancy  for  stock  and  grass,  and  believing  that  I  could  do  better  in  Northern 
Georgia  than  in  Laurens,  I  moved  and  settled  in  Cass  County,  about  twelve  miles 
from  Mr.  Howard,  where  I  farmed  on  the  mixed  plan  with  fine  success,  raising  as 
fine  clover  as  I  have  ever  seen  grow  anywhere  else.  When  I  first  began  sowing 
clover  seed,  I  found  the  prejudices  of  my  neighbors  just  as  strong  against  the 
grasses  as  in  my  native  State,  but  my  success  stimulated  others,  until  that  region 
has  become  a  fine  clover  country.  I  left  there  during  the  war,  and  after  the 
war  settled  at  Martin's  Depot,  S.  C,  where  I  have  grown  as  good  clover  as  I  ever 
saw,  cutting  one  season  three  good  crops  from  the  same  land,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  we  should  not  cut  more  than  two  crops,  and  rarely  more  than  one  ;  as  it  robs 
the  land  too  much,  the  last  crop  should  be  left  on  the  land. 

I  have  made  excellent  hay  of  clover,  Herd's  grass,  and  crab  grass,  and  can  tes- 
tify that  it  is  as  easy  to  raise  clover  here  as  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  it  only 
requiring  of  us  the  same  efforts  made  by  others.  The  main  cause  of  failure  here 
is,  that  most  persons  try  to  get  a  crop  of  grain  and  clover  at  the  same  time,  when 
the  land  is  too  poor  for  one  crop.  Clover  should  be  sown  on  land  previously  well 
cultivated  in  cotton,  potatoes,  peas,  or  some  cleanly  hoed  crop.  I  have  succeeded 
better  sowing  in  March  than  any  other  time,  on  land  freshly  ploughed  and  har- 
rowed ;  and,  after  sowing,  harrow  again,  if  convenient,  but  it  makes  but  little 
difference  whether  harrowed  in  or  not,  as  the  first  shower  will  put  it  in ;  be  sure  to 
put  no  crop  with  it,  unless  it  be  orchard  grass  ;  oats  will  dry  it  up,  and  ruin  your 
stand.  If  weeds  come  up,  all  the  better,  for  they  will  garrison  the  clover  against 
the  crab  grass,  and  will  not  injure  the  crop. 

I  have  raised  turnips  with  fine  success,  both  here  and  in  Georgia ;  have  grown 
three  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre,  with  but  little  trouble  and  expense,  and  have  no 
doubt  we  can  raise  three  times  three,  if  a  proper  effort  be  made.  We  usually 
take  up  our  turnips,  and  bed  them  like  potatoes,  and  feed,  as  we  need  them,  to 
sheep  and  cattle. 
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Herd's  grass  can  be  growu  here  to  perfection.  I  find  it  growing  on  our  branch  bot- 
toms nearly  everywhere  I  go.  Orchard  grass  does  well  here,  and  is  the  best  mixture 
with  red  clover  that  I  have  tried,  both  ripening  at  the  same  time.  We  also  have 
the  Bermuda  grass,  and,  from  present  indications,  it  will  soon  possess  all  the  bot- 
tom laud  in  this  section,  and  the  earlier  the  better;  then  some  people  will  have  grass 
and  hay  who  have  never  known  the  good  of  it ;  and,  for  permanent  pasture,  the 
Bermuda  grass,  and  white  clover,  mixed,  will  make  about  as  perfect  a  pasture  as 
any  other  known  grasses,  each  growing  in  its  time,  as  if  the  other  was  not  present, 
and  furnishing  grazing  nearly  all  the  year.  Everybody  knows  crab  grass,  but  few 
know  its  value  for  hay  ;  it  rarely  fails  on  well  cultivated  laud,  and  makes  excel- 
lent hay  if  cut  while  in  bloom  and  well  cured  ;  in  addition  to  these  we  have  an 
abundance  of  Japan  clover,  (Lespedeza  striata,)  and  other  grasses,  for  sheep  pas- 
ture, and  I  assert  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  we  can  raise  sheep 
here  as  cheaply  and  profitably  as  anywhere  this  far  North,  and  I  am  almost  ready 
to  say  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  unless  Califoinia  furnishes  an  exception  ;  and 
this  may  be  done  to  a  considerable  extent  without  diminishing  the  cotton  crop  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  by  grazing  the  waste  places,  we  add  a  fertilizer  that  is  very 
cheap,  the  manufacturer  working  for  nothing  and  paying  his  board.  The  sheep 
yield  three  crops,  wool,  lambs,  and  manure;  either  of  the  first  two  will  more  than 
pay  all  expenses,  leaving  the  other  two  clear  profit. 

It  is  regarded  good  economy  at  the  North,  on  mixed  farms,  to  keep  one  sheep 
for  every  acre  of  tillable  land.  This  can  be  done  on  nearly  every  cotton  plantation, 
and  will  add  to,  rather  than  diminish,  the  cotton  ;  and  when  other  crops  of  sheep 
feed  fail,  the  cotton  seed  makes  an  excellent  feed.  I  have  wintered  our  sheep  entirely 
on  raw  cotton  seed,  fed  twice  a^  day,  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels  to  the  hundred 
sheep ;  even  when  we  have  plenty  of  other  feed,  we  usually  give  them  some  cotton 
seed,  of  which  they  are  very  fond.  Our  sheep  pay  us  much  better  in  proportion 
to  outlay,  than  any  crop  we  raise,  and  if  1  had  the  money,  I  know  of  no  invest- 
ment I  would  rather  make,  than  to  buy  a  few  hundred  Merino  sheep ;  I  want  five 
hundred  on  our  little  farm,  and  will  not  be  satisfied  until  I  get  them. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  profit  of  Merino  sheep,  I  will  state  that  wintering  ewes 
last  winter  cost  fifty  cents  a  head,  and  twenty-five  yearlings  averaged  eight  pounds 
of  wool,  some  going  as  high  as  ten,  while  our  breeding  rams  sheared  from  fourteen 
to  twenty  pounds;  this  wool  is  worth  in  the  dirt  about  thirty-three  and  a  third  cents 
per  pound.  Ewes  having  lambs  yield  about  one-third  less  than  those  without  lambs, 
but  always  enough  to  pay  for  the  board  of  herself  and  lamb  for  a  year,  so  the 
lamb  starts  out  of  debt,  and  })ays  well  as  he  goes,  and  never  dies  insolvent.  The 
greatest  drawback  to  the  sheep  business  is  not  the  want  of  grass,  hay,  or  turnips, 
but  the  dog  and  thief;  the  former  can  be  disposed  of  with  a  shortened  biscuit,  but 
the  latter  furnishes  a  knotty  question  I  can't  solve.  I  have  given  several  facts, 
and  I  will  give  a  theory  that  differs  from  the  generally  received  opinion  of  know- 
ing ones ;  it  is,  that  sheep  are  rarely  killed  by  very  poor  dogs  ;  negroes'  dogs  rarely 
kill  sheep  without  the  aid  of  the  owner  ;  it  is  the  fat,  well  fed  rascal  that  does 
the  mischief;  at  any  rate  this  has  been  my  experience.  The  fat  dog  begins  the 
killing  for  mischief,  but  after  his  frolic  is  over  he  returns  to  take  a  bait  of  fresh 
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rauttou,  when  if  you  are  iu  time  to  put  iu  strychuiue,  you  will  get  him  every  time. 
The  poor  dog  hunts  for  the  crumbs  and  dead  carcasses. 

We  have  succeeded  very  well  in  raising  cattle,  but  only  'keep  a  few,  as  the  sheep 
pay  so  much  better.  I  have  lost  more  iu  hogs  than  any  other  stock,  which  is 
always  a  heavy  loss,  as  they  cost  so  much  to  raise  them.  I  am  sure  that  we  ought 
only  to  keep  a  few  gleaners,  and  leave  the  bulk  of  the  hog  business  to  ten  cents  a 
bushel  corn  men  ;  hogs  will  not  pay  where  corn  is  worth  fifty  cents  per  bushel. 

I  should  have  added  lucerne  to  the  hay  crops  spoken  of  above.  About  four 
years  ago,  I  prepared  about  half  an  acre  of  rich  land,  that  had  been  heavily 
manured  the  year  before  and  planted  in  cottou,  to  prepare  for  the  lucerne ;  the 
land  was  well  prepared  in  the  spring,  I  think  iu  March,  and  the  seed  sown  in 
drills  eighteen  inches  apart;  it  soon  came  up  and  grew  off  rapidly,  and  the  second 
year  we^cut  five  crops  of  hay,  which  I  did  not  weigh,  but  believe  it  yielded  at 
least  two  tons  to  the  acre  at  each  cutting ;  just  think  of  ten  acres  in  such  a  crop, 
and  how  many  sheep  it  would  feed  ;  but  the  land  must  be  made  very  rich  to  yield 
such  crops.  .  J    WASH  WATTS. 


The  Olive  and  its  Products— III. 


Speaking  of  the  distaste  of  our  people  for  the  Olive  Oil  of  commerce,  as  a  food 
condiment,  the  writer  in  the  California  Agriculturist,  previously  quoted,  says  : 

The  reason  why  it  is  looked  upon  with  so  much  repugnance  by  our  people  is, 
that  we  very  seldom  see  a  fresh  article.  When  it  reaches  us  it  is  generally  old  and 
strong,  and  consequently  unpalatable.  There  is  as  much  difference  between  the 
freshly  pressed  oil,  which  has  a  sweet,  nutty  flavor,  and  that  which  we  see  generally 
iu  our  market,  as  there  is  between  nice,  new-made  butter,  just  f^-om  the  churn,  and 
the  strong,  rancid  article,  "  old  enough  to  speak  for  itself"  Hence,  to  popularize 
its  use.  it  must  be  raised  in  our  own  country,  when  a  healthy  and  valuable  article 
of  food  will  be  added  to  our  productions.  We  cannot  have  too  many  food  products. 
"  We  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth."  A  nation,  to  be  truly  independent, 
must  not  only  be  so  politically,  but  gastronomically.  Full  stomachs  are  deadly 
foes  to  bread  riots. 

The  little  Kingdom  of  Naples  exports  seven  million  three  hundred  thousand 
gallons  of  olive  oil  per  annum.  The  olive  tree  will  flourish  all  along  our  southern 
coast,  and  probably  inland  as  well,  quite  as  luxuriantly  as  iu  Naples,  and  this 
region  should  at  least  supply  the  home  consumption  of  all  the  States  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  California  can  and  will  do  the  rest,  whether  we  take  hold  of 
our  part  of  the  work  or  remain  firm  in  our  exclusive  allegiance  to  king  cotton. 

California  has  made  her  beginning  and  will  soon  be  far  ahead  of  our  slow-going 
cautiousness.     Mr.  James  Lick,  the  philanthropic  millionaire  of  that  State,  with 

*1.  "  The  Olive  and  it.s  Products  :  A  Treati.se  on  the  Habits,  Cultivation  and  Propagation 
of  the  Tree,  and  upon  the  Manufacture  of  Oil  and  other  Products  therefrom."  By  Louis  A. 
Bernays,  F.  L.  S.,  etc.,  etc.     Brisbane,  Queensland,  1872. 

2.  The  California  Agriculturist,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
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that  peculiar  foresight  which  enabled  him  to  amass  a  colossal  fortune,  did  not 
overlook  the  olive.  With  that  prescience  which  has  distinguished  him  in  all  his 
financial  operations,  he  early  foresaw  the  immense  value  of  this  industry  and 
planted  an  olive  orchard  of  several  hundred  trees,  which  is  just  now  coming  into 
bearing,  at  about  nine  years  old.  He  proposes  to  begin,  next  season,  the  manu- 
facture of  oil.  Far  down  in  the  distant  future,  when  these  trees  shall  have  attained 
their  full  growth,  and  produce  thousands  of  gallons  of  oil  annually,  men  will 
assemble  beneath  their  cool  and  refreshing  shade  and.  without  a  dissenting  voice, 
will  pronounce  that  olive  orchard  one  of  Mr.  Lick's  best  and  most  productive 
investments. 

We  have,  so  far,  spoken  of  the  olive  merely  with  reference  to  its  value  as  an 
oil  producer.  It  has  other  uses.  Its  timber  constitutes  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  woods.  It  takes  a  high  polish  and  is  greatly  prized  by  cabinet  makers.  It  is 
used  extensively  in  in-laying  with  other  valuable  woods.  The  wood  of  the  root, 
when  polished,  presents  a  marbled  appearance,  and  is  used  for  making  snuffboxes, 
dressing-cases  and  other  ornamental  articles. 

Pickled  olives  are  familiar  to  the  sight  as  they  appear  in  the  shop  of  the  grocer, 
and  are  in  use,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  all  our  cities,  but  our  people  generally  have 
not  yet  acquired  a  taste  for  them.  Mr.  Bernays  quotes  a  number  of  recipes  for 
making  the  pickles,  or  "picholine"  olives.  As  they  are  all  much  alike,  one  of 
them  will  serve  our  purpose  here  : 

Take  thi*ee  pounds  of  fresh  wood-ashes,  six  ounces  of  fresh  quick  lime,  six 
quarts  of  cold  water — mix  well,  and  boil  gently  for  thirty  minutes,  keeping  well 
stirred.  When  the  olive  is  full  grown,  but  quite  green,  gather  carefully  the 
quantity  wanted,  without  bruising  (of  the  largest  kind),  and  place  them  in  a  clean 
vessel  (not  iron),  pure  from  any  greasy  matter, and,  when  the  lye  is  cooled  down  to 
150°  Fahrenheit,  pour  sufficient  on  the  olives  to  well  cover  them  ;  soak  for  about 
thirty  hours.  Then  pour  off  the  ley  entirely  (covering  the  vessel  to  prevent  the 
berries  running  out),  and  rinse  the  berries  with  fresh  cold  water,  and  for  three 
days  keep  them  in  cold  water,  changing  the  water  two  or  three  times  each  day  ; 
then  having  prepared  the  pickle  (salt  and  water)  of  about  the  strength  that  will 
float  an  egg  (the  better  plan  is  to  boil  the  water  and  pour  it  on  the  salt,  leaving 
it  till  quite  cold),  and  having  clean  bottles  thoroughly  dried,  put  in  the  berries, 
carefully  selecting  them  of  equal  sizes  for  each  bottle,  shaking,  but  not  pressing 
them  down,  and  pour  in  sufficient  pickle  to  cover  the  olives,.leaving  a  space  in 
each  of  about  an  inch  from  the  cork,  which  should  be  good  and  well  fitting. 
Cover  with  pieces  of  bladder,  well  tied  on  and  secured  from  the  air  with  some 
wax  of  black  rosin  and  beeswax." 

An  olive  orchard,  in  a  favoring  climate,  like  ours,  comes  as  near  an  everlasting 
earthly  inheritance  for  posterity  as  anything  we  can  establish.  Some  olive  trees 
are  known  to  be  four  hundred,  others  seven  hundred  years  old  at  the  present  time, 
and  bid  fair  to  flourish  for  many  centuries  yet  to  come  There  are  some  in  Italy 
which  are  supposed  to  have  Ik'cu  in  existence  since  the  time  of  Pliny.  Others  still 
linger  about  the  Mount  of  Olives,  but  whether  they  ever  extended  their  sheltering 
boughs  over  the  kneeling  Saviour,  history,  perhaps,  will  ever  be  silent. 
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Mr.  E  Lefriinc,  of  New  Orleans,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  culture 
of  both  jute  and  ramie,  informs  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  tlie  first  regular  crop  in  America,  of  which  he  recently  shipped 
nineteen  bales  to  the  markets  of  Saint  Louis  and  New  York,  to  be  tested  by  the 
manufacturers.  His  crop  was  raised  in  Plaquemines  Parish,  Louisiana,  and  he 
believes  the  cultivation  of  the  fibre  will  be  rapidly  multiplied  by  other  planters  of 
that  section.     Mr.  Lefranc  writes  to  the  Department  as  follows  : 

As  explained  before,  this  jute  fibre  was  decorticated  from  dried  plants  which 
had  already  given  their  seed.  It  is  the  second  product  of  the  stalks,  and  for  that 
reason  the  staple  may  not  be  highly  classed  in  comparison  with  the  India  article 
worked  in  green.  But  I  have  put  enough  of  good  quality  in  the  bales  to  prove 
that  we  can  advantageously  compete  against  foreign  jute.  The  decorticating 
machine  cleans  it  more  thoroughly  and  secures  a  larger  quantum  of  strong  filament 
than  the  ordinary  hand-work  of  Hiudostan.  The  refuse  of  the  machine  is  good 
for  paper. 

Regarding  the  economy  of  this  new  industry,  I  am  now  practically  satisfied  that 
the  figures  of  cost  I  have  given  in  my  treatise  were  sufficiently  high.  Our  expenses 
for  cultivation  scarcely  reach  S4.75  per  acre  ;  for  manipulation,  $15.  These  are 
still  subject  to  improvement  wherever  a  closer  organization  can  be  established. 

The  yield  is  also  satisfactory.  Wherever  the  stand'  was  normal,  we  obtained 
the  proportion  of  one  ton  per  acre.  In  average  the  lint  is  of  over  two  pounds  per 
foot  high  on  the  surface  of  an  acre,  and  the  plant  averages  ten  feet  in  any  favor- 
able season,  and  in  rich,  moist  land. 

Mr.  Lefranc  speaks  very  confidently  of  his  success  in  organizing  the  labor  of 
this  new  and  promising  industry.  His  machine,  he  says,  is  actually  a  producing 
fact.  It  works  very  well,  and  on  dried  stalks,  which  have  first  furnished  their 
seed,  as  well  as  on  green  plants,  thus  securing  the  important  result  of  obtaining 
both  seed  and  fibre  from  the  crop  The  fibre  obtained"  is  strong  and  fine  enough 
to  bring  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  cents  a  pound,  in  gold.  The  faculty  of  work- 
ing the  plant  dried  is  important,  as  it  extends  the  manipulating  period  through 
the  dull  winter  season,  when  labor  is  abundant  and  cheap.    Mr.  Lefranc  remarks: 

The  production  or  yiehl  is  as  large  as  the  ability  of  the  feeding  hands  can  reach. 
The  bunches  of  fifteen  and  twenty  stalks  engaged  at  thettime  are  almost  instantly 
transformed  into  clean  filament.  Hemp,  ramie,  hibiscus,  and  any  long  fibrous 
plant  are  equally  well  treated  by  the  apparatus,  which  capacity  and  power  can  be 
increased  so  as  to  produce  tons  and  tons  daily. 

These  assertions  are  based  on  true,  practical  fiicts,  and  as  soon  as  they  will  be 
believed  and  applied  in  our  long-textile  growing  sections,  the  country  will  cease 
to  be  tributary  for  our  actual  enormous  import  of  foreign  staple.  From  new 
observations,  I  can  re-assert  that  ordinary  jute  growth  gives  an  average  of  at  least 
one  ton  per  acre  of  fibre,  and  that  the  whole  cost  of  production  will  not  exceed 
S25.  In  good,  moist  land  jute  grows  ten  feet  in  average,  and  has  one-third  of  its 
body  in  fibre.     The  mower  and  reaper  applied  on  wheat  cut  jute  perfectly  well. 

Having  no  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lefranc,  we  give  his  statements,  with- 
out any  special  endorsement,  for  whatever  they  may  be  worth  as  contributions  to 
the  history  of  jute  culture  in  America.  Will  some  of  our' readers  give  their  expe- 
rience with  jute  the  present  season  ? 
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John   Has  a  Way. 


Tile  CO  \vs  are  coming,  Jessie,  dear,  make  haste  and  see  the  sight ; 

There  are  twenty  milky  beauties  to  be  housed  and  fed  to-night. 

Tlie  first  one,  with  the  snow  white  horns    is  just  as  old  as  May  ;  ^ 

She  and  my  pet  first  saw  the  liglit  the  same  soft  Summer's  day. 

A  tender  creature  was  she,  so  weak  and  cold  and  thin  ! 

Jolin  said  she  was  not  fit  to  raise.     I  said  it  was  a  sin 

To  cast  her  off  for  Maybud's  sake.     John  laughed  and  asked  me  whether 

I  thought  it  best,  upon  the  whole,  to  raise  two  calves  together. 

But  she  was  spared,  and  so  was  May.     It  sometimes  seems  to  me, 
In  Starbright's  .soft  and  gentle  eyes,  May's  pleading  glance  I  see. 
I  love  the  creature — you  may  smile— perhaps  my  fancies  mock  ; 
She's  the  fairest  of  the  herd,  as  May's  the  sweetest  of  the  flock. 

There's  May,  her  arms  'round  Starbright's  neck ;  the  girl  is  nine  to-day, 

A  frolicsome  and  genial  thing,  at  study  or  at  play ; 

The  darling  of  our  failing  years,  the  spring  in  our  autumn  sef, 

A  fair  white  jewel  blazing  in  our  faded  coronet. 

But  see,  .John  lets  the  bans  down  ;  in  clover  deep  they  stand,  ' 

With  glossy  flanks,  and  backs  as  straight  as  yonder  table  land  ; 
The  fragrance  of  their  breath  pours  in  like  ambergris  and  myrrh  ; 
They're  just  tlie  neatest  cows  to  milk,  John  says  they  never  stir. 

They  know  hi.-;  tone — 'tis  seldom  loud ;  they  know  his  touch,  'tis  kind  ; 
"  John  has  a  way,"  the  neighbors  say,  to  make  dumb  creatures  mind  ; 
Perhaps— I  only  know  that  I,  through  all  these  ble.ssed  years, 
Have  never  seen  the  moment  when  his  voice  has  brought  me  tears. 

\_Hearth  and  Home. 
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Often  when  the  farmer — the  real  working  farmer,  we  mean — comes  in  from  the 
field,  too  tired  to  sit  down*to  any  solid  mental  food,  he  wants  a  slight  repast — 
something  light  and  easy  of  digestion.  In  mindfulness  of  this  fact,  we  here  present 
him  with  a  short  story,  which  it  will  require  no  effort  of  the  mind  to  comprehend. 
If  it  has  a  moral,  we  shall  leave  him  to  find  it  for  himself,  afterwards,  when  think- 
ing the  matter  over  as  he  follows  hi?  dull  plough.  The  Natchez  Weekly  Democrat 
is  credited  with  the  sketch  referred  to,  and  here  it  is: 

"  Hallo,  stranger,  you  seem  to  be  going  to  market?" 

"  Yos,  sir,  I  am." 

"  What  are  you  carrying  that  plough  along  for?  " 

"  Going  to  send  it  to  Pittsburg." 

"  To  Pittsburg,  in  Pennsylvania?" 

'*'  You're  mighty  right  ;  I  am." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  send  it  there  for?  " 

"  To  get  sharpened." 
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"  All  the  way  to  Pittsburg  to  get  shar[)eiied  ?  " 

"  You  bet!  "We've  starved  our  blaeksmith  out;  he  pulled  up  stakes  the  other 
day  aud  went  to  Texas" 

••  Well,  that's  rather  a  novel  idea,  my  friend— seuding  a  plough  so  far  to  get  it 
sharpened." 

"  Not  so  novel  as  you  heard  it  was.     We  do  our  milling  at  St.  Louis." 

'•Is  that  so?" 

"  You're  right  it  is..  We  used  to  have  a  mill  on  Punkinvine  Creek,  but  the 
owner  got  too  poor  to  keep  it  up,  and  so  we  turned  to  getting  our  grinding  done  at 
St.  Louis  " 

"  ft^ou  don't  mean  to  say  you  send  your  grist  all  the  way  to  St.  Louis  by  rail  ?" 

"  I  did  n't  say  nothing  'bout  gris — we  hain't  got  no  gris  to  send,  liut  we  get 
our  flour  and  meal  from  St.  Louis." 

"  I  see  you  have  a  hide  on  your  wagon." 

"  Yes  ;  our  old  cow  died  last  week.  March  wind  blowed  the  life  out  of  her. 
Sendin'  her  hide  to  Boston  to  get  it  tanned." 

"All  the  way  to  Boston?  Is  not  that  rather  expensive,  my  friend  ?  "The  freights 
will  eat  the  hide  up." 

"  That's  a  fact— cleaner  than  the  buzzards  did  the  old  critter's  carcass.  But 
what's  the  use  bein'  taxed  to  build  railroads  'thout  you  get  the  good  of  'em  ?  Used 
to  have  a  tanyard  over  at  Lickskillet,  and  a  shoemaker,  too.  But  they've  kerflum- 
muxed." 

"  Kerflummuxed — what's  that?" 

"  It  means,  gone  up  the  spout— aud,  'twixt  you  and  me,  that's  mighty  nigh  the 
case  with  our  State." 

"  When  do  you  expect  to  get  your  leather  ?" 

"  Don't  expect  to  git  no  leather  at  all  —expect  to  git  shoes,  some  day,  made  at 
Boston  or  thereabouts."  '* 

"  Rather  a  misfortune  to  lose  a  milk  cow,  my  friend." 

"  Not  so  much  a  misfortune  as  you  heard  it  was.  Monstrous  sight  of  trouble 
shuckin'  and  nubinuiu'  a  cow,  aud  milkin'  her  night  and  mornin',  and  gettin'  only 
about  three  quarts  a  day." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  for  milk  ?" 

"Send  North  for  it." 

"  Send  North  for  milk  ?" 

"Yes;  concentrated  milk  and  Goshen  butter." 

'•  Oh  !  I  see  the  point." 

"  Mighty  handy  thiug.s,  these  railroads — make  them  Yankee  fellers  do  all  our  jobs 
for  us  now — do  our  sraithin',  and  griudin',  and  tannin',  and  milkin',  and  churnin'." 

"I  see  you  have  a  bale  of  cotton." 

"  Yes,  we  go  our  bottom  nickel  on  cotton.  Sendin'  it  up  to  Massachusetts  to  get 
it  carded,  spun  and  wove.  Time'll  come  when  we'll  send  it  thar  to  be  ginned,  and 
then  we'll  be  happy.     Monstrous  sight  of  trouble  running  the.se  gins." 

"  That  would  be  rather  expensive,  sending  cotton  in  seed." 

"  No  more  so  than  them  Western  fellers  pays  when  they  send  corn  East  and  get 
a  dollar  a  bushel  and  pay  six  bits  freight.  Besides,  as  I  said,  what's  the  use  of 
paying  f)r  railroads  'thout  we  use  the  roads?" 

"  You  seem  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  railroads." 

"  I  think  we  ought — we  pay  enough  for  'em" 

"  I  reckon  you  fatten  your  own  pork  ?" 

"  Well,  you  reckon  wrong,  stranger.  I  get  them  Illiny' fellers  to  do  that  for  me. 
Its  mighty  convenient,  too — monstrous  sight  of  trouble  totin'  a  big  basket  of  corn 
three  times  a  day  to  hogs  in  a  pen — especially  when  you  haint  got  no  hog  to  tote 
it  to." 
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"I  should  think  so." 

"  There's  one  thin^  hickiug  though  to  make  the  business  complete." 

"What's  that?" 

"  They  ought  to  send  them  hogs  ready  cooked  Cookia',  and  preparin'  wood  for 
cookin'  takes  up  a  heap  of  time  that  ort  by  rights  to  be  employed  in  the  cotton 
patch.  I  was  sayin'  to  my  old  woman  the  other  day,  if  we  Mississippi  folks  got  our 
cookin'  and  wa^shia'  done  up  North  and  sent  by  express,  we'd  be  as  happy  as 
office  holders." 

"  Your  horse  in  the  lead  there  seems  to  be  lame." 

"Yes,  needs  shoein'.  If  he  wasn't  the  only  horse  I've  got,  and  I  can't  spare  him, 
I'd  send  him  up  where  they  made  the  horse  shoes  and  nails  and  get  him  Hiod. 
Can't  get  such  a  thing  done  in  our  parts.     Perhaps  I  can  at  the  depot." 

"  How  do  you  manage  to  live  in  your  parts,  my  old  friend?" 

"  Why,  we  raise  cotton.  My  road  turns  off  here,  stranger.  Gee,  Ball,  back, 
Brandy.     I  am  glad  I  seed  you  stranger." 
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Only   Good  Farming  is  Profitable. 

The  best  way  is  to  look  facts  squarely  in  the  face.  This  is  one  of  them.  Poor 
farming  does  not  "  pay."  We  cannot  isolate  ourselves,  if  we  would.  We  work 
in  competition  with  the  world.  Rude,  antiquated  methods,  mere  plodding,  un- 
skilled labor,  worn  out  unfertilized  soils  will  not  serve  us  against  science,  skill, 
labor  saving  implements,  and  heavy  manuring.  On  fertile,  virgin  soils,  the  old, 
rude,  wasteful  system  may,  for  a  while,  give  the  farmer  a  living.  l)y  robbing  pos- 
terity, but  in  all  the  older  parts  of  the  country  we  have  got  beyond  that.  If  we 
can  not  manure  our  lands,  adopt  the  best  and  most  economic  methods  of  working 
them,  train  and  skillfully  direct  our  labor  and  use,  wherever  practicable, 
improved  labor-saving  implements,  we  shall  go  under  in  '■  the  struggle  for  life." 
Five  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  or  one-fourth  or  one  third  of  a  bale  of  cotton  is 
not  a  remunerative  crop,  at  any  price  for  our  products  that  we  are  likely  to  get.  If 
we  cannot  do  better,  we  may  as  well  "  lay  down  the  shovel  and  the  hoe"  at  once. 
It  is  the  same  elsewhere.  In  New  England,  in  New  York,  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
even  in  the  great  fertile  West,  there  is  the  same  complaint — 'farming  don't  pay." 
But  good  farming  does  "  pay"  there,  and  it  "  pays  "  still  better  here.  Make  a  bale 
of  cotton  to  the  acre — a  great  deal  better  than  that  can  be  done — and  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  bushels  of  corn — which  is  setting  the  figures  very  low,  again — and 
other  crops  in  proportion,  and  farming  will  no  longer  be  unremunerative. 
Sow  the  Small  Grains,  Soiv  Early,  Soiv  Largely. 

We  make  no  apology  for  any  reiteration  which  the  reader  may  observe  in  these 
injunctions  and  in  the  brief  remarks  which  follow.  We  repeat :  "Sow  oats,  sow 
barley,  sow  rye.  and,  wliere  you  have  good  wheat  land,  sow  wheat."  Increase  the 
area  in  the  small  grains.  '  It  will  pay.  Sow  your  fall  oats  early.  The  exact  time 
must  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  soil,  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
other  plantation  work,  as  well   as  upon  the  degree  of  latitude ;  but  in  our  own 
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experience,  oats  sown  in  September  have  generally  proved  decidedly  better  than 
later  sowings.  It  is  a  mooted  question  how  it  is  best  to  cover  oats,  the  general 
practice,  however,  being  to  plough  them  iu.  Running  the  plough  very  lightly, 
this  does  tolerably  well,  but  a  better  way,  we  think,^s  to  cover  with  the  harrow, 
and  then  pass  a  roller  over  the  field.  The  red  oat  is  the  best  kind  to  sow,  as  not 
liable  to  rust.  It  is  known  by  its  brownish  red  husk,  and  has  a  thinner  and  more 
flexible  but  strong  stem.  The  black  Poland  oat  is  a  very  heavy  and  very  valuable 
kind,  but  not  so  safe  from  rust  as  the  red.  The  Sand  Hill  oat,  not  yet  much  known 
here,  ghould  have  a  fair  trial,  and  may  prove  a  great  acquisition.  By  the  middle 
of  this  month,  or  at  latest  by  the  end  of  the  month,  rye  for  winter  grazing  should 
be  sown  ;  also,  barley  for  the  same  purpose.  The  ground  should  be  well  enriched, 
especially  for  the  barley.  Both  should  be  heavily  seeded— rye  two  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  barley  from  three  to  four. 

The  Possibilities  of  an  Acre  of  Land. 
No  man  knows  what  these  are.  We  know  that  two  hundred  bushels  of  corn 
were  once  grown  on  one  acre,  and  that  five  bales  of  cotton  have  been  made  on  the 
same  area  of  soil,  but  we  do  not  know  that  the  limits  of  production  were  reached 
in  either  case.  We  should  try  to  find  out  not  merely  how  much  of  any  given  crop 
can  be  produced  on  an  acre  of  land,  but  how  cheaply  it  can  be  grown.  A  big  crop 
may  not,  in  all  cases,  be  a  profitable  one.  It  may  cost  too  much  to  make  it.  The 
greatest  yield  with  the  smallest  possible  outlay  of  capital  and  labor  is  what  we  must 
aim  at.  As  we  have  said  before— and  we  wish  to  impress  the  truth  on  the  reader's 
mind — our  farmers  are  often  poor,  not  so  much  because  their  crops  are  small — and 
small  they  are  compared  with  what  they  might  be — as  because  it  costs  too- much  to 
make  them.  We  must  learn  to  make  larger  crops  with  less  labor.  To  do  this,  we 
must  go  over  less  ground,  and  make  science  and  practical  skill  properly  supplement 
muscle  and  machinery. 

TJie  Hamjyton  Farm  School  for  Freedmen. 
The  poor  freedmen  iiave  been  the  subjects  of  a  great  many  well  meant,  but  mis- 
taken and  fruitless  efforts  on  the  part  of  their  real  friends,  as  well  as  of  swindles, 
and  delusive  promises  innumerable,  perp3trated  by  demagogues,  with  whom  friend- 
ship for  them  is  a  most  hollow  pretence  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  point  to  one 
good  thing,  at  least,  which  has  been  done  for  them.  The  Hampton,  (Va.,)  '•  Nor- 
mal and  Agricultural  Institute,"  is  a  school  for  the  training  of  cMored  teachers 
and  farmers,  and,  according  to  the  best  information  we  can  get,  the  training  the 
young  freedmen  and  freedwomen  obtain  there  is  of  the  best  and  most  practical 
kind,  including  field  work  for  the  boys,  as  well  as  study  in  the  school  rooms,  and 
for  the  girls,  housework  and  cookery.  This  school  is  sending  out  forty  or  fifty 
students  every  year  to  act  as  teachers  in  schools,  or  as  foremen  of  plantations  and 
farms,  or  to  cultivate  farms  of  their  own.  They  will  naturally  become  the  leaders 
of  their  race  Now,  while  our  faith  in  the  race  is  not  large,  we  desire  to  see  the 
freedmen  have  every  possible  educational  advantage,  and  shall  rejoice  if  they  shall 
show  greater  capabilities  for  mental  and  moral  development  than  we  now  give 
them  credit  for. 
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Agricultural  Experiment  Stations. 

We  fear  that  many,  if  not  most  of  our  agricultural  colleges,  are  likely  to  prove 
failures,  so  far  as  the  practical  part  of  au  agricultural  educatiou  is  concerned,  but 
it  is  an  encouraging  indication  of  progress  that  experiment  stations  are  gaining 
ground  in  all  the  most  advanced  agricultural  communities.  In  Belgium  the 
"  Association  pour  le  Fondation  de  Stations  Agricoles,"  a  society  of  agriculturists  and 
others,  was,  some  time  since,  successful  in  establishing  a  station  in  connection  with 
the  agricultural  school  at  Gembloux.  The  same  society  has  decided  to  found 
another  station  at  Gand.  For  the  support  of  this,  as  of  the  one  at  Gembloux, 
large  appropriations  have  been  made  by  the  government,  and  now  we  have  intelli- 
gence of  the  establishment  of  the  first  regular  experimental  station  in  America. 
It  is  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  is  a  State  institution.  The  plan  is  to  appropriate 
seven  hundred  dollars 'quarterly  to  the  Wesleyan  University,  of  Middletown,  the 
money  to  be  used  in  testing  fertilizers,  and  performing  in  the  extensive  laboratoricis 
of  the  institution  those  experiments  so  beneficial  to  agriculture,  which  are  familiar 
in  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
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Where  is  the  Manure  to  Come  From? — Two  facts  in  farming  are  becoming, 
year  by  year,  more  and  more  evident,  and  every  thinking  fiirmer  must  nece.ssarily 
accept  them.  First,  (as  a  rule)  farming  without  manure  is  unremuuerative ; 
Second,  home  made  manures  are  scarce,  and  commercial  fertilizers  are  very  expen- 
sive. What  is  to  be  done  ?  One  thing  to  be  done  is  illustrated  in  the  following 
experiment  narrated  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  Farmer  : 

A  neighbor  and  myself  bought  a  ten  acre  field  that  had  been  badly  run  down 
b}'  it?  previous  owner.  This  field  was  originally  a  rich  clay  loam,  and  of  uniform 
quality  throughout,  as  far  as  could  be  judged.  We  divided  it  in  the  middle,  one 
taking  the  east  and  the  other  the  west  half  The  course  I  adopted  with  my  half, 
was  as  follows  :  Sowed  buckwheat  in  latter  part  of  May,  applying  all  the  manure 
I  could  spare  Ploughed  the  buckwheat  under,  top  dressed  with  manure  heavily, 
and  sowed  wheat  the  last  of  August.  Seeded  to  clover  in  the  spring,  which  caught 
well.  Ploughed  the  clover  under  in  July.  There  was  a  splendid  growth,  and  ray 
neighbor  declared  it  was  wicked  to  plough  it  under — "  perfectly  wasteful."  The 
land  remained  undisturbed  till  Se])tember,  when  it  was  manured  again  and  cross- 
ploughed,  very  shallow,  however,  and  again  sowed  to  wheat.  It  produced  one 
of  the  best  crops  I  ever  raised,  and,  being  seeded  to  clover  and  timothy,  it  stood 
for  several  years  the  most  generous  soil  I  owned,  and  a  standing  witness  to  the 
wisdom  of  generous  treatment. 

My  neighbor  adopted  a  different  policy.  He  manured,  it  is  truej  but  he  ploughed 
nothing  under.  He  had  determined  to  make  the  field  pay  for  itself,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  crop  it,  as  had  been  before,  only  supplying  more  manure,  perhaps,  and 
at  the  end  of  three  years  his  land  was  in  no  better  condition  than  he  found  it,  if 
{US  good.  The  one  wheat  crop  I  got  the  third  year,  brought  me  more  money  than  he 
got  from  his  thvpc  years'  cropping.^.  Tlie  crop  of  clover  I  ploughed  under  was  worth, 
in  hay,  about  seventy-five  dolhirs,  at  th:it  time.  It  looked  lii<e  a  waste  to  plough 
it  uiKler,  and  bul  few  wouhl  have  had  the  courage  to  do  it.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  it  brought  me  double  as  much,  as  manure,  as  it  was  worth  for  hay. 
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Some  Facts  and  Figures  as  to  Angora  Goats. — Mr.  C.  P.  Bailey,  of  San 
Jose,  California,  has  in  Monterey  county  a  flock  of  fine  graded  goats,  some  of  which 
are  now  high  bred.  The  figures  below  show  the  returns  of  last  year's  clip,  which  was 
sheared  after  a  late  rain  and  somewhat  damaged  by  matting  or  felting  together. 
Here  is  a  correct  copy  as  reported  in  the  California  Agriculturist : 

SALES  TWO  BALES  MOHAIR,  ACCOUNT  WITH  MOODY  &  PARISH. 

March  31,  1875  : 

C.  P.  R.  R  2  Bales  Goat  Hair— 

375  pounds  first  quality,  at  seventy  cents $262  50 

20  pounds  second  quality,  at  forty-eight  cents U  60 

574  pounds  shorts,  at  twenty-two  and  a,  half  cents 129  15 

14  pounds  waste  in  sorting. 
44  pounds  tan. 


1027  pounds  ...:.... S401  25 

CHARGES. 

January  12 — Freight  S18.50,  cartage  seventy-five  cents  $19  33 

Interest  on  do 52 

Commissions,  Storage,  insurance,  etc,  5J 22  07  41  92 

New  York,  June,  2,  1875.  S359  33 

(Signed)  S-.  THOMPSON",  NEPHEW  &  CO. 

MOODY  &  FAJtLBH,  ACCOUNT  OF  ABOVE. 

Proceeds  in  currency,  $359  33,  at  116f,  in  gold S307  80 

Our  commissions,  2 i 7  70 

Net  in  gold , $300  10 

San  Francisco,  June  11:,  187.5. 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  above  figures  that  only  about  one-third  of  this  shear- 
ing was  of  first  quality.  This,  from  a  graded  flock,  is  nothing  to  be  wondered  at. 
As  none  but  pure  buck?  are  used  for  breeding,  in  a  few  years  more  the  greatest 
part  of  the  fleeces  will  be  counted  as  first  quality.  Mr.  Bailey  says  that  the  three- 
fourths  and  seven-eighths  Angora  blood  with  the  common  goat  will  make  "  shorts  " 
fleeces,  a  few  seven-eighths  will  make  second  quality,  and  the  fourth  cross,  fifteen- 
sixteenths,  will  nearly  all  make  first  and  second  quality,  while  the  fifth  and  above 
crosses  will  be  counted  as  first  quality  fleeces. 

How  TO  MfLK^A  Cow,  AND  .How  NOT  TO  MiLK. — Five  per  cent.,  and,  perhaps, 
ten,  can  be  added  to  the  amount  of  milk  obtained  from  the  cows  of  this  country, 
if  the  following  excellent  rules,  which  we  find  credited  to  that  most  voluminous 
and  often  quoted  authority  "  An  Exchange,"  were  universally  followed  : 

1.  Never  hurry  cows,  in  driving  to  and  from  the  pasture. 

2^  Milk  as  nearly  at  equal  intervals  as  possible.  Half-past  five  in  the  morning 
an4  six  at  night  are  very  good  hours. 

3i  Be  especially  tender  to  the  cow  at  milking  times. 

4.  When  seated,  di-aw  the  milk  as  rapidly  as  possible,  being  certain  always  to 
get  all. 

5.  Never  talk  or  think  of  anything  beside  what  you  ai-e  doing,  when  milking. 
6...  Offer  some  caress  and  always  a  soothing  word  when  you  approach  a  cow  and 
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■when  you  leave  her.    The  better  she  loves  you,  the  more  free  and  complete  will  be 
her  abaudon,  as  you  sit  at  her  side. 

We  append  the  not  uncommon  practice  : 

1.  Let  some  boy  turn  the  eows  away  and  get  him  who  is  f(jnd  of  throwing  stones 
and  switching  the  hind  ones  every  chance  he  gets. 

2.  Milk  early  in  the  morning  and  late  at  night,  dividing  the  day  into  two  por- 
tions, one  of  fifteen  hours  and  the  other  of  nine. 

3.  Whack  the  cow  on  the  back  with  the  stool,  or  speak  sharply  to  her  if  she 
does  not  "  so,"  or  "  hoist." 

4.  INIilk  slowly  or  carelessly,  and  stop  at  the  first  slacking  of  the  fluid. 

5.  Talk  and  laugh,  and  perhaps  squirt  milk  at  companion  milkers,  when  seated 
at  the  cow. 

6.  Keep  the  animal  in  a  tremble  all  the  time  you  are  milking,  and  when  done 
give  her  a  vigorous  kick. 

Hay  and  Stock  in  Alabama. — The  Union  Springs  Herald  calls  the  attention 
of  farmers  to  the  fact  that  grass  can  be  grown  in  Alabama,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  stock  can  be  kept,  and  well  and  profitably  kept,  there.  The 
editor  says  : 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Montgomery,  we  saw  in  the  store  of  W.  B.  Jones  & 
Co.,  a  number  of  bales  of  most  beautiful  hay,  sweet,  fragrant,  and  free  from  weeds 
and  briars,  which  is  seldom  the  case  with  Northern  hay.  Upon  inquiry,  we  learned 
that  it  was  raised  in  Dallas  County,  by  Dr.  Gardner,  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Evans,  Gardner  &  Co.,  New  York.  Dr.  Gardner  has  three  hundred  acres  set  in 
Sorgum  Halapense,  known  under  various  names — Egyptian  grass.  Means  grass, 
Johnston  grass,  Cuba  grass,  Alabama  Guinea  grass,  and  Guinea  grass.  It  is, 
however,  not  the  true  Guinea  grass,  which  is  Panieum,  jumcntariuvi.  From  these 
three  hundred  acres  Dr.  Gardner  made,  in  1874,  S10,0U0,  costing  literally  uothmg, 
except  for  cutting,  baling,  and  sending  to  market.  The  hay  sells  readily  at  the 
price  of  Northern  hay,  being  ])referred  by  those  who  have  tried  it.  The  yield  per 
acre  is  said  to  be  from  six  to  ten  tons,  and,  if  the  land  be  very  rich,  twelve  tons. 
It  will  stand  the  overflows  of  spring  and  the  hot  sun  of  our  summers.  There  are 
doubtless  other  grasses  ccpially  as  well  adapted  to  our  climate.  But  with  this  one 
alone,  what  is  to  prevent  the  raising  of  stock  profitably  by  our  farmers  ?  With 
stock-raising  come  wealth  and  iixlependeuce. 

Value  of  "Blood"  in  Horses. — Dr.  Lee,  in  the  Nashville  Union  and  Ameri- 
ean,  thinks  it  a  fact  worth  considering,  that  after  the  famous  race  horse  Lexington 
had  broken  down  for  all  purposes  of  speed,  and  was  withdrawn  from  the  turf  Mr. 
Robert  A.  Alexander  gave  Mr.  Ten  Broeck  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  him,  to 
obtain  his  offspring.     He  adds: 

The  purchaser  was  ridiculed  for  paying  for  a  horse  advanced  in  years,  and 
apparently  worn  out,  a  price  then  regarded  as  (piite  extravagant.  Mr.  Alexander 
told  those  who  questioned  his  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  bhjod  in  horses  "that 
he  would  sell  one  colt  from  the  horse  they  des})ised  for  more  money  than  he  paid 
for  him."  A  few  years  later  Lexington's  son,  Norfolk,  won  two  stakes  for  three 
year  old  colts  at  St.  Louis;  and  Mr.  Theodore  Winters,  of  California,  asked  the 
owner  of  Norfolk  what  was  his  price  for  the  colt?  Mr.  Alexander  replied  $15,001, 
"  nothing  less."  Tlie  price  was  given  and  the  Kentucky  breeder  was  enabled  to 
congratulate  himsell"  lliut.  his  conficUnce  in  blood  was  sustained  by  n^sults.     Since 
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that  time  another  son  of  Lexington,  named  Kentucky,  has  been  sold  for  $40,000, 
and  the  Frankfort  Yeoman  says  that  twice  that  amount  would  not  have  purchased 
Tom  Bowling,  the  greatest  of  his  progeny. 

Keeping  Poultry  with  Sheep. — Col.  Waring  in  his  "  Ogden  Farm  Papers," 
having  previously  described  the  experience  of  Mr.  John  R.  Brewer,  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  keeping  poultry  in  connection  with  sheep,  he  having  found  fowls  kept  the 
sheep  and  lambs  entirely  free  from  ticks,  says  in  addition  : 

He  has  just  written  me  a  letter,  saying  that  he  is  still  further  convinced  by  his 
experience  and  that  of  his  neighbors  for  the  past  year,  that  the  plan  is  a  good  one, 
it  having  been  universally  found  that  wherever  tlie  sheep  and  the  fowls  ran  together, 
there  was  an  entire  absence  of  ticks,  and  that  where  fowls  had  access  to  one  part  of 
a  sheep-pen  and  not  to  another  part  where  the  rest  of  the  flock  was  kept,  the  one 
lot  were  overrun  with  the  insects,  and  the  other  were  entirely  exempt.  Not  being 
a  sheep-raiser,  I  have  no  opportunity  to  test  this  matter  for  myself  but  the  sugges- 
tion is  certainly  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  matter. 
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The  time  for  planting  fruit  ti'ees  and  grape  vines  is  at  hand,  and  we  are  receiv- 
ing various  inquiries  in  reference  to  the  best  varieties  and  how  to  plant  them.  We 
have  answered  such  inquiries  again  and  again  in  the  back  volumes  of  the  Rural 
Carolinian,  but  while  we  advise  all  inquirers  to  turn  back  and  re-read,  we  will 
■ketch  briefly  a  fruit  garden  plan  which,  with  such  modifications  as  soil,  location, 
pecuniary  means,  and  individual  tastes,  may  render  necessary  or  desirable,  will 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  inexperienced. 

Let  the.  fruit  garden  be  as  near  the  house  as  convenient,  as  it  will  there  be  safer 
from  depredations  and  more  accessible  to  the  family.     In  general,  it  may  adjoin 
the  vegetable  garden  and  be  embraced  in  the  same  inclosure.     We  make  our  plan 
for  one   acre,  but   where   there   is  a  near 
market  for  the  surplus  fruit,  it  will  be  found 
profitable  to  increase  the  area  : 

We  should  devote  one  half  our  ground 
to  apples  and  peaches — that  is,  on  the  pro- 
posed plan,  half  an  acre.  Setting  the 
apple  trees  twenty  feet  apart,  we  should 
have  room  for  fifty  trees.  In  the  same 
rows,  between  the  apple  trees,  we  should 
plant  the  peach  trees.  The  latter  are  of 
quicker  growth  and  will  be  very  likely  to 
die  out  before  the  apple  trees  will  require 
all  the  space,  when  another  planting  may 
be  made  elsewhere. 
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Half  of  the  reniaiiiiiig  ground,  or  oue-fourlh  of  an  acre,  may  be  given  to  pears. 
We  should  plant  most  of  these  as  dwarfs,  ten  feet  apart,  setting  them  sufficiently- 
deep  to  allow  the  pear  to  put  out  roots  above  the  quince  stock,  in  which  case,  they 
■will  ultimately  become  standard  trees.  When  they  require  more  space,  alternate 
trees  may  be  removed. 

We  have  left,  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  half  of  which,  at  least,  we  should  give  to 
grapes,  planted  eight  feet  apart — say,  forty  vines,  and  the  other  half  to  plums, 
quinces,  figs,  and  cherries,  with  perhaps  a  few  nectarines  and  apricots. 

This  brings  us  to  the  limits  of  our  acre ;  but  we  must  have  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, and  perhaps  blackberries.  For  the  strawberries,  there  is  room  enough 
between  the  grape  rows,  or,  at  first,  between  the  rows  of  trees  anywhere.  The 
raspberries  will  do  best  near  the  fences  on  the  south  and  west  sides,  where  they 
will  be  shaded  during  a  part  of  the  day.  They  may  also  be  planted  in  the  rows 
between  the  dwarf  pears,  as  may  also  the  blackberries,  unless  one  prefers  to  look 
to  the  old  fields  and  fence  corners  for  the  latter.  AVe  think,  however,  that  a  trial 
of  some  choice  variety,  either  purchased  from  the  nurseryman  or  selected  from  the 
fields,  will  satisfy  any  one  that  it  is  worth  while  to  cultivate  even  the  blackberry. 

We  have  allowed  no  space  for  the  Scuppernong,  nor  for  the  mulberry.  The 
latter  should  be  })lanted  where  poultry  aud  pigs  can  have  access  to  the  fruit, 
outside  of  the  fruit  garden.  To  the  Scuppernong,  also,  we  should  give  a  separate 
enclosure,  where  it  can  have  room  to  spread  itself  at  will. 

What  varieties  shall  we  plant  ?  As  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  say,  this 
question  admits  of  no  definite  answer  that  will  suit  all  localities  and  inquirers. 
The  planter  should  learn  by  observation  and  inquiry  what  kinds  have  proved  most 
desirable  with  others  in  his  own  vicinity,  trying  a  few  of  other  promising  kinds, 
by  way  of  experiment,  if  his  taste  aud  means  dispose  him  to  do  so.  We  name  a 
few  varieties  of  the  principal  species  of  fruit  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  sketch, 
that  have  proved  generally  desirable  in  the  South. 

Apples. — Early  Harvest,  Red  June,  Red  Astrachan,  Horse  (for  cooking)  Sweet 
Bough,  Julien,  Bonura,  Equinitely,  Taunton,  Mangum,  Shockley  Carolina 
Greening,  Stevenson's  Winter. 

Peaches. — Early  Beatrice,  Hale's  Early,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Amelia,  Large 
Early  York,  Troth's  Early  Red,  Stump  the  World,  Yellow  Rareripe,  Snow,  Honey, 
Lemon  Cling,  Indian  Blood. 

Pears. — Bartlett,  Duchesse  d'  Angouleme,  Seckel,  Ivfrtland,  Lawrence,  Glout 
Merceau,  Beurre  Superfine,  Beurre  d'  Anjou,  Manning,  Gray  Doyenne,  Beurre 
Clarigeau,  Winter  Nelis,  Doyenne,  d'  Ete,  Upper  Crust. 

Plums. — Wild  Goose.  Newman,  De  Caradeuc. 

Figs. — Celestial  or  Sugar,  Brown  Turkey,  Brunswick,  Green  Ischia,  White 
Marseilles,  (for  the  low  country,)  Black  Genoa,  Lemon. 

CiiEPvRiE.s. — These  do  not  generally  do  very  well,  but  in  the  upper  country, 
Early  Richmond  and  the  common  Morello,  are,  in  some  cases,  successfully  grown. 

Quinces- — Orange,  Chinese. 

Grapes. — Hartford  Prolific,  Concord,  Delaware,  Walter,  Maxatawny,  Ives 
Senasqua,  Perkins,  Scuppernong. 
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Strawberries. — Nunan,  (for  market  and  wliere  liigh  flavor  is  not  insisted 
upon)  Lougwortli's  Prolific,  Triompli  de  Gaud,  Ssth  Boyden,  Mary  Stuart. 

Raspberries. — Large  Miami,  (Mammoth  Cluster,)  Philadelphia,  Clarke.  Impe- 
rial Red. 

Blackberries. — Wilson's  Early,  Kittatinuy,  New  Rochelle. 

We  intended  to  add  some  hints  on  planting,  but  this  article  is  superficially  long, 
and  we  must  defer  them  till  some  future  occasion. 
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GRAPES  IN  OUR  GARDEN  THIS  SEASON. 

Drought  and  intense  heat,  just  previous  to  and  during  the  period  of  ripening, 
did  some  damage,  but  the  crop,  as  a  whole,  was  satisfactory.  Hartford  Prolific 
never  belies  its  name,  but  bears  abundantly  and  ripens  well.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
grape  of  high  quality,  but  coming  early  is  not  apt  to  be  slighted.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent market  grape,  its  only  fault,  in  that  capacity,  being  a  liability,  when  fully 
ripe,  to  drop  easily  from  the  bunches.  Perkins,  a  white  grape,  ripens  about  the 
same  time,  and  has  the  same  fault  of  dropping  from  the  bunches,  but  for  home  use 
this  is  not  a  great  drawback.  It  is  a  better  grape  than  the  Hartford,  (to  our  taste) 
though  somewhat  foxy;  but,  so  far,  in  our  short  experience  with  it,  has  proved 
only  a  moderate  bearer.  Concord  always  proves  trustworthy  in  the  way  of  pro- 
duction, »nd  always  sells  well.  Our  D3laware  vines  are  in  an  unfavorable  place, 
much  shaded  by  trees,  which  have  grown  since  they  were  planted,  and  are  not 
doing  well,  in  consequence.  Walter  is  a  most  delicious  grape,  and  has  never  dis- 
appointed us  as  to  crop,  but  the  vines  are  not  thrifty,  at  present.  We  have  not 
yet  examined  the  roots,  but  susp3ct  the  Phyloxera,  (graperoot-louse)  Seuasqua 
bore  this  season  for  the  first  time,  (except,  perhaps,  one  or  two  bunches  last  year.) 
and  bore  magnificently.  It  is  a  hybrid  between  the  Concord  and  the  Black  Prince, 
(foreign)  and  resembles  the  former  in  foliage,  while  the  fruit  is  like  the  fleshy 
foreign  varieties.  The  bei'ries  are  about  the  size  of  the  Hartford,  black,  solid 
fleshed,  and  of  a  lively,  refreshing  vinous  flavor ;  bunches  large  and  very  com- 
pact, vine  vigorous  and  free  from  disease.  We  may  safely  set  down  the  Senasqua 
as  promising,  but  it,  of  course,  needs  a  longer  trial  to  fully  establish  its  merits. 
Peter  Wylie  still  holds  its  own,  and,  in  our  estimation,  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  table  grapes  for  home  use.  If  it  has  an  equal,  we  have  not  found  it.  The  vine 
is  perfectly  healthy,  so  far,  and  very  productive.  We  have  several  others  of 
Dr.  Wylie's  hybrids  (unnamed)  in  bearing,  all  of  which  are  of  superior  quality. 

FALL  PLANTING  IN  THE  FLOW^ER  GARDEN. 

If  the  Southern  flower  gardener  desires  a  good  show  of  bloom  next  spring,  he 
must  plant  during  the  present  month  or  the  next,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather  and  the  condition  of  the  soil,  many  seeds  which  the  catalogues  of  the 
seedsmen  will  direct  him  to  sow  in  the  spring.  Most  of  the  perennials  and  bien- 
nials, as  well  as  some  of  the  annuals,  are  of  this  class.    A  few  of  the  most  desirable 
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are  Snapdragon,  (Anfirrinwn,)  Columbine,  (Aqui/if/ia,)  Sweet  Aly.ssum,  CandvtufF, 
Caliopsis,  Catchfly,  Clarkia,  Nemophilla,  Petunia,  Larkspur,  Erysimum,  Pink, 
Mourning  Bride,  (Scuhiosa,)  Stock,  Holyhock,  Sweet  Pea,  Mignonette,  (in  pots 
for  winter  blooming,)  Gaillardia  and  Pansy.  We  may  sow  also,  in  pots  of  pre- 
pared soil.  Calceolaria,  Cineraria,  Mimulus,  and  Chinese  Primrose^  for  winter 
blooming  house  plants.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  September,  in  pots  prepared 
iu  the  following  manner :  the  potto  be  half  filled  with  drainage,  over  that,  the 
rough  sifting  of  the  mold,  and  the  surface  covered  with  soil  as  fine  as  possible, 
half  of  which  should  be  composed  of  river  sand.  When  prepared  thus,  it  should 
be  watered  with  a  fine  rose,  immediately  after  which  sow  the  seed  carefully,  w'ith- 
out  any  covering  of  soil.  The  pots  should  then  be  placed  under  a  close  frame  or 
hand-glass,  in  a  shady  part  of  the  garden,  no  artificial  heat  being  required.  When 
the  plants  have  made  sufficient  growth — say  an  iuch^they  must  be  transplanted 
into  small  pots  filled  with  similar  soil  and  kept  as  before;  and  they  must  afterwards 
be  several  times  re-potted,  as  their  growth  may  require  more  room. 

THE  SNOW  PLANT  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

This  is  described  by  Mr.  Vick,  iu  his  "  Trip  to  California,"  in 
the  "  Floral  Guide,"  as  a  wonderfully  beautiful  plant,  growing 
among  the  mountains,  and  pushing  its  singular  stem  up  through 
the  snow.  The  engraving,  which  is  from  the  "  Floral  Guide," 
shows  the  appearance  of  the  plant  in  flower.  The  usual  height 
is  from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches,  but  the  last  number  of  the 
California  Horticulturist  describes  one  recently  found  near  where 
he  first  Biiw  them,  twenty-eight  inches  in  length,  the  spike  of 
flowers  over  thirteen  inches,  and  bearing  ninety-'eight  blossoms. 
Before  leaving  the  mountains,  Mr.  Vick  was  fortunate  iu  obtain- 
ing a  good  painting  of  this  plant,  from  which  the  little  engraving 
was  made.  The  snow  plant  is  quite  plenty  in  the  Sierras.  We 
st^^  fear  it  will  never  flourish  here  unless  we  construct  artificial  snow 
gardens  for  its  cultivation,  but  it  would  be  almost  worth  a  jour- 
ney to  the  Pacific  to  see  it  amid  its  native  snow  drifts  on  the 
Sierras. 

STRAWBERRIES    FOR   SHIPPING    AND    FOR   HOME    MARKETS. 

The  truck  farmers  of  Charleston  and  vicinity  have  demonstrated  ihe  practica- 
Inlity  and  profitableness  of  growing  strawberries  here  for  shipment  to  northern 
markets.  So  satisfactory,  in  fact,  have  been  the  results  of  this,  with  them,  com- 
parative new  branch  of  their  business,  that  they  have  each  year  increased  the 
area  in  the  crop,  which  last  fall  reached  the  aggregate  extent  of  nearly  or  quite 
one  hundred  acres,  yielding  probably  an  average  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
quarts  per  acre,  making  an  aggregate  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  quarts. 
We  have  no  doubt  the  present  month  will  witness  the  planting  of  a  still  larger 
area.  The  experiment  of  shipping  from  Florida  to  New  York,  has  also  been 
made,  but  with  what  success,  we  are  not  informed.  The  Nunau  is  the  variety 
exclusively  grown  here,  and   we  have  little  doubt  but  that  it  is  the  best  variety 
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now  known,  as  a  market  beny  for  the  lower  South.  Longworth's  Prolific,  Wilson, 
and  others,  are  grown  in  the  interior  for  local  markets,  though  the  Nunan  will  be 
very  likely  to  supersede  them,  as  it  becomes  more  widely  known.  For  home  use, 
where  high  flavor  is  a  desideratum,  we  do  not  recommend  it,  though  it  is,  when 
fully  ripe,  a  better  berry  than  the  Wilson.  Longworth's  Prolific  is  better  than 
either,  but  best  of  the  old  and  well  known  varieties  is  Triomph  de  Gand. 


Horticultural  Hints  for  September. 


This  month  opens  what  may  be  called  our  second  spring,  and  if  we  take  advan- 
tage of  it,  we  may  have  an  abundance  of  most  kinds  of  vegetables  in  our  gardens 
during  the  fjill  and  winter,  especially  here  in  the  Low  Country.  Sometimes  great 
care  and  frequent  re-plantings  are  necessary  to  secure  a  stand,  so  hot  is  the  sun  and 
so  violent  the  rains,  but  perseverance  generally  crowns  our  efforts  with  success. 
Our  directions  must  be  mainly  the  same  as  for  last  month.  Most  operations  that 
were  neglected  or  failed  in  August,  may,  in  this  latitude,  be  repeated  now. 

Cabbages  must  be  transplanted  for  winter  heading,  and  seed  sown  for 

spring  cabbages.  European  seed  is  generally  recommended  as  best,  but  we  have 
always  succeeded  with  American  seed.  Continue  to  sow  turnips  and  kohl  rabi, 
also  beets,  carrots,  Swiss  chard  and  parsnips,  if  you  failed  to  get  a  stand  last  month. 
To  protect  tender  young  plants,  as  cabbage,  beets,  carrots,  etc.,  from  the  sun  and 
beating  rains,  set  bushes  between  the  rows,  reclining  a  little  over  them  ;  or  lay 
bushes  on  crotches,  raised  three  or  four  feet  above  the  bed. 

'Lettuce,  radishes,  spinach,  mustard,  will   do   well  planted  this  month ; 

and,  in  the  Low  Country,  snap  beans  are  still  in  order  for  planting  during  the  first 
week,  and  will  do  well  if  the  fall  be  favorable.  Onions,  also,  for  the  main  crop,  if 
not  already  planted,  may  now  be  got  in. 

Prepare  land:?  for  orchards  and  vineyards.     New  land  is  best,  and  it  need 

not  be  rich  fjr  either  peaches  or  grapes.  A  stronger  soil  for  apples  and  pears  is 
desirable.  November  and  December  are  the  best  months  for  planting  trees  and 
vines  generally,  but  it  is  well  to  have  the  land  prepared,  and  the  holes  dug  iu 
advance. 

-Strawberry  beds  should  now  be  prepared ;  and  if  you  have  young  plants 


and  the  weather  favors,  plant  during  the  month,  watering  and  shading  the  plants, 
if  necessary.  When  planting  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  garden's  limit  permits, 
we  prefer  later  planting.     It  is  too  early  to  have  plants  shipped  from  a  distance. 

In  the  flower  garden,  bulbs  of  the  early  flowering  plants,  taken  up  last 

spring,  should  be  set  out  during  the  present  month,  including  snow  drops,  narcissus. 
Iris,  jonquils,  crocus  and  hyacinths.  Sow  stock,  pink,  pansy,  larkspur,  miguonettej 
and  other  hardy  annual,  biennial  and  perennial  plants  ;  and  set  out  rose,  geranium 
and  other  cuttings. 

To  increase  your  supply  of  house  plants,  if  desirable,  you  may  take  up 

from  the  open  ground,  and  put  in  pots,  young  volunteer  seedlings  of  various  annuals, 
such  as  salvia,  zinnia,  balsam,  amaranth,  nasturtian,  thunbergia,  French  marigold, 
etc,  which,  if  properly  cared  for,  will  bloom  in  the  winter,  make  your  window 
shelves  beautiful,  and  cost  nothing. 
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Co-operative  Cotton  Spinning. 

Hypercriticism  may  remark  that  spinuiag  cotton  i.s  no  part  of  Southern  agri- 
culture ;  but  that  fact  is  the  main  reason  why  I  desire  to  discuss  the  subject  in  the 
Rural  Carolinian,  and  show  that  some, benefits  which  are  not,  ought  to  be,  and 
are,  attainable. 

Cultivated  common  .sense  discovers  great  difficulty  in  dividing  the  cotton  interest 
into  three  parts — the  interest  of  the  planter,  who  raises  the  staple;  of  the  mer- 
chant, who  buys  and  sends  it  to  the  manufacturer,  and  of  the  manufacturer,  who 
converts  the  cotton  into  goods,  ready  for  use.  The  merchant  and  manufacturer 
naturally  employ  their  best  talents  to  obtain  the  planter's  crop  at  the  least  cost, 
that  there  may  be  a  profitable  advance  for  their  benefit  by  the  rise  in  cotton  and 
cotton  goods  before  sold.  The  New  York  Bulletin  is  an  able  commercial  paper, 
and  in  its  issue  of  July  28  may  be  found  the  following  statement,  in  an  article 
headed  "The  World's  Markets  Overstocked  with  Goods."  "For  manufacturers  to 
reduce  their  prices,  and  continue  producing,  at  the  present  costs,  would  be  to  invite 
ruin.  They  might  reduce  their  production,  and,  by  making  goods  relatively  scarce, 
maintain  prices  ;  but  every  manuficturer  knows  the  difficulty  of  establishing  con- 
certed action  for  such  purpose.  The  necessities  of  the  situation  call  for  cheaper 
labor  and  cheaper  raw  material."  Cheaper  raw  material  means  ruin  to  the  cotton 
planter,  and  cheaper  labor,  the  farther  depression  of  the  operatives  in  the  cotton 
field  and  cotton  factory.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  this  industrial  and 
commercial  antagonism  must  cease  ;  and  the  time  has  come  for  the  business  mind 
and  muscle  of  the  South  to  advance  another  step  in  the  road  to  independence  and 
prosperity.  "  The  world  is  overstocked  with  cotton  goods."  At  Oldham,  only  six 
out  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  mills,  belonging  to  the  Employers'  Association, 
are  working." 

The  Bulletin  says:  "  It  \yould  be  fortunate  if  the  New  England  manufacturers 
were  to  combine  upon  a  like  course." 

The  best  attainal^le  remedy  for  such  combinations  to  depress  the  market  value 
of  cotton,  is  to  spin  and  weave  a  considerable  share  of  it  on  or  near  the  farms 
where  it  is  grown.  Withdraw  half  the  capital  now  in  mules  and  other  property 
employed  in  raising  the  raw  material,  and  use  it  to  spin  the  other  half  as  near  jis 
may  be  practicable.  To  wear  out  Southern  soil  in  producing  four  million  bales 
of  cotton  a  year,  when  the  world  wants  but  half  the  quantity  from  this  soil,  and 
sell  the  staple  at  alo.ss  in  money,  as  well  as  a  loss  of  fertility,  is  an  industrial  folly 
that  approaches  lunacy.  Co-operative  cotton  spinning  appear.^  to  be  the  appro- 
])riate  remedy.  It  may  be  said  the  people  of  the  cotton  States  arc  too  poor  to  start 
even  cheap  factories.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  dairymen  of  the  North,  with  small 
farms  and  a  few  cows  each,  thought  themselves  too  poor,  for  years,  to  combine  and 
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build  cheese  and  butter  factories  ;  but  an  earnest  effort  in  that  direction  never  failed 
of  success.  "  Where  there  is  the  will  there  is  a  way."  Send  the  right  man  to 
England  to  gather  facts,  interest  experts  in  spinning  and  weaving,  and  bring 
back  skilled  laborers,  with  more  or  less  capital,  now  when  a  large  majority  of  the 
cotton  mills  of  Eagland  and  Scotland  are  idle.  Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,  and 
you  will  have  a  strong  and  enduring  weld.  Why  send  cotton  or  corn  four  thousand 
miles  to  be  manufactured  into  meal  or  thread?  The  day  has  dawned  for  work 
and  sound  thinking. 

I  have  shown  for  thirty  years  that  grain  and  all  provisions  can  be  raised  at  half 
the  cost  in  labor  in  the  South,  for  the  support  of  all  farm  aud  manufacturing 
operations,  that  must  be  expended  in  Great  Britain  to  feed  aud  clothe  the  same 
population  on  British  soil.  On  which  soil  will  the  laborer  ultimately  attain  the 
highest  standard  of  comfort  ?  That  where  not  a  grain  of  maize  will  ripen,  or  on 
land  in  a  climate  which  offers  man  double  and  treble  advantages  as  the  free  gift 
of  Providence?  Let  the  owners  of  Southern  farms  move  in  this  direction,  and 
wisely  diversify  Southern  industry,  and  the  employment  of  Southern  capital.  Not 
to  do  this  throws  their  planting  interests,  from  year  to  year,  and  their  estates,  into 
the  custody  of  distant  monopolists,  who  will  gamble  in  cotton  and  pay  the  producer 
what  they  plea?e.  Colored  people  may  be  educated  to  spiu  aud  weave  cotton,  as 
well  as  to  plant,  cultivate  and  gather  the  crop. 

Shipping  Cattle  to  Scotland. 

The  Prairie  Farmer  says  a  Chicago  firm  has  made  a  contract  with  a  Glasgow 
concern,  to  ship  sixty  head  of  beef  cattle  per  week  during  the  season.  Thej^  go 
by  the  way  of  Montreal.  We  also  notice  that  large  shipments  are  being  made 
from  Canada  to  Glasgow,  and  other  ports.  These  interesting  facts  will  help  the 
stock  growing  interest  of  Tennessee,  and  other  Southern  States  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, as  well  as  Texas.  If  the  North  ships  many  cattle  to  Great  Britain.  Northern 
cities  will  need  the  more  Southern  cattle  to  meet  their  daily  consumption.  New 
England  and  New  York  State  which  has  twenty  four  cities,  and  many  large  villa- 
ges, have  become  very  liberal  consumers  of  imported  beef  mutton  and 'pork. 
Hence  a  large  demand  in  Western  Europe  for  American  fresh  meat  presents  a 
new  feature  in  our  agriculture  which  Southern  farmers  should  study.  A  little  well 
considered  enterprise  will  bring  any  desirable  amount  of  Scotch  and  English 
capital  and  laboring  people  into  the  cotton  growing  States,  to  improve  our  idle 
lands,  and  properly  develop  all  our  industrial  resources.  Labor,  skill  and  capital 
must  ultimately  come  very  near  our  cotton,  grain,  milk  and  meat,  producing  fields, 
as  a  matter  of  sound  economy  for  both  producer  and  consumer.  A  bushel  of 
wheat  gains  nothing  in  weight  or  value  by  being  transported,  at  considerable  peril, 
four  thousand  miles  before  the  spinner  of  cotton  eats  the  bread  the  wheat  will 
make.  This  onerous  tax  on  his  daily  bread,  and  on  the  meat  that  is  brought  four 
thousand  miles  to  his  table,  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  a  temporary  and 
transition  burden. 

Our  climatic  advantages  are  invaluable.  Last  year  the  fall  of  rain  in  Nashville 
was  2.65  inches  in  July;  this  year  it  has  been  8.12  inches  in   the  same  month. 
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The  differences  is  a  fraction  over  three  to  one.  Generally  the  precipitation  is 
between  four  and  five  inches;  and  as  we  had  too  little  last  year,  and  too  much  this, 
it  wonld  seem  that  our  average  between  these  extremes  is  as  near  perfection  for 
agriculture  as  nature  can  arrange  things.  Hungarian  grass  is  now  yielding  to  the 
active  mowing  machine  a  large  crop  of  hay,  on  laud  from  which  a  good  crop  of 
rye  has  been  grown  in  the  winter  and  spring  months.  A  crop  of  turnips  may 
follow  the  Hungarian  grass. ;  making  three  crops  in  twelve  consecutive  months,  on 
the  same  ground.  Growth  is  everything  in  all  life,  and  all  humanity;  and  this 
God  given  power  of  agricultural  growth  is  what  I  am  most  anxious  to  have  all 
readers  understand.  On  the  piney  woods  lands  of  South  Carolina,  and  on  some- 
Avhat  impoverished  clays,  one  needs  a  clear  understanding  of  the  virtues  and 
benefits  of  special  fertilizers,  such  as  marl,  gypsum,  phosphoric  acid,  ammonia,  and 
nitrate  of  soda.  My  next  article  will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  these 
elements  of  fertility,  and  the  ways  and  means  by  which  a  little  plant  food  of  the 
right  sort,  applied  in  the  right  way  as  to  tillage,  and  at  the  right  time  as  to  sea- 
sous,  may  produce  very  profitable  results.  D.  LEE. 


English  Cotton  Spinning  vs.  American  Cotton  Planting. 

I  enclose  for  your  examination,  Mr.  Editor,  a  Prospectus  of  a  ■'  Cotton  Spinning 
Company"  at  Hindley,  Lancashire,  England,  lately  published  in  the  Standard, 
London.  At  the  bottom  of  the  Prospectus  you  will  notice  a  list  of  twenty-six 
cotton  factories,  the  average  dividends  of  which  are  twent3^-four  and  twenty-four 
twenty-sixths  per  cent,  per  annum.* 

The  shares  of  these  twenty-six  companies  command  high  premiums.  Is  it  sur- 
prising that  English  capital  does  not  come  to  America  to  grow  cotton  at  a  loss, 
when  it  can  make  nearly  twenty-one  per  cent,  per  annum  by  manufacturing  it? 
You  will  notice  that  the  .shares  are  placed  at  five  pounds,  equal  to  twenty-two 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  in  our  currency.  This  is  to  enable  even  men  of 
small  means  to  subscribe,  In  the  South,  heretofore,  the  shares  have  invariably  been 
put  at  one  hundred  dollars;  and  consequently,  none  but  the. rich  were  able  to  sub- 
scribe and  hold  the  stock. 

• 

*  Tlie  body  of  the  Prospectu.s  is  omitted,  as  of  little  interest  to  our  readers.     The  following 
,is  the  list  of  mills,  with  their  annual  dividends  appended  to  the  document.     [Ed.. 

Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 


Albert  New  Mill  Co.  (Limited) If) 

Bacup  and  Wardle  Co.  (Ld.) 22J 

liagslate  Man n factu ring  Co 16" 

Bury  &  Elton  Spin   Co.  (Ld.) 12 

Bury  &  Pleap  Co.  (Limited) 10 

Central  Spinning  Co.  (Limited) ?,2 

Commercial  Spinning  Co.  (Limited) 121 

Creen  Lane  Si)iiining  Co.  (Limited) .27.] 

(ireenacres  S|jinning  Co.  (Limited) 32.i 

Cro.ivenor  Spinning  Co.  (Limited) 24' 

Millgate  Co.    (Limited) 20 

Middli'ton  and  Tonge  (.'o.  (Limited) 25 

Mell)()urne  Mill  Co.  (Limited) .31 


Mitchell  ITev  Spinning  Co.   (Limited) 16 

Oldham  Twist  Co.  (Limited) 26 

Parkside  Spinning  Co.  (Limited) 10 

Rawtenstali  I^lanuf  Co.  (Limited) 20 

Pluenix  Spinning  Co.  (Limited)  14 

Rosendale  Cotton  Co.  (LimiU'd) 16 

Ro.se  Mill  Siiinning  Co.  (Limited) 45 

Rovton  Spinning  Co.   (Limited) 35 

Sun  Mill  Co.  (Limited) 13 

Shawfortb  Spinning  Co.  (Limited) 11 

Weir  and  L-\vi'll  Co.  (Limited) 15 

AViiid.-^or  Spinning  Co.  (Limited) 20 

Whitwortli  Manuf.  Co    (Limited) 20 
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On  the  17th  June,  forty  mule  yarn,«ec()nd  quality,  was  quoted  in  Liverpool  at  one 
shilling  per  pound,  equal  to  twenty-seven  cents  United  States  currency  ;  middling 
uplands  at  seven  and  a  halfpence  per  pound,  equal  to  sixteen  and  three  quarter 
cents,  less  six  per  cent  loss  in  weight,  one  and  a  half  per  cent.,  or  fifteen  and  a 
quarter  cents.     Deduct  fifteen  per  cent,  for  loss  of  weight  by  waste,  etc.,  in  manufac- 
turing the  raw  cotton  into  yarn,  say  four  cents  per  pound,  and  the  yarn  in  Liver- 
pool bears  the  ratio  of  twenty-three  to  fifteen  and  a  quarter,  or  realize  about  seven 
and  three  quarter  cents  per  pound  more  for  the  trouble  of  raanufiicturing.  subjecting 
the  yarn  to  the  same  expenses  of  transportation,  commissions,  etc.     In  other  words, 
every  pound  of  cotton  spun  at  home,  is  worth  seven  and  three  quarter  cents  more 
than  a  pound  of  raw  cotton  to  the  country  from  which  it  was  produced.     Cotton 
spinning  is  no  intricate  business.     The  spindle  and  other  machinery  necessary  for 
its  carrying  on  is  much  more  simple  than  the  cotton  gin.     The  only  difference  is, 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  apply  the  gin,  so  as  to  transport  the  fibre,  before 
railroads  were  inaugurated.      Had  transportation  always  been  at  hand,  cheap  ami 
available,  we  never  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  learn  the  use  and  advantages 
of  ginning  at  home,  but  would  have  sent  the  seed  cotton  to  New  Euglajid,  Old 
England,  and  any  where  else.     It  is  time  to  wake  up  and   realize  that  you  are 
robbing  yourselves,   your  children   and  posterity,    by  your   indifference  and  self 
satisfied  ignorance,  that  is  unaccountable  to  people  living  in   enlightened   commu- 
nities.    It  is  the  same  old  conceit  that  actuates  us,  viz :  that    what  we  do  not  know 
and  practice,  is  not  worth  knoiviiig  or  doing.     You  blame  politics,  want   of  reliable 
labor,  scarcity  of  money,  etc.,  etc.,  for  your  depressed  condition.     You  know  nothing 
but  how  to  grow  cotton,  and  only  know  that  indifferently  well,  and  seem  to  think 
it  impertinence  in  any  one  suggesting  the  possibility  of  your  adding  any  other 
crops  or  industries  to  your  resources.     In  other  words,  we  are  contracted  in  our 
views,  selfish  in  our  sympathies,  and  consumed  with  self-conceit. 

No  people  that  have  had  the  advantage  of  liberal  education  and  society  are 
going  to  settle  in  a  one  idea  community.  It  is  contrary  to  the  advancing  spirit  of 
the  age.  Before  we  can  hope  for  any  material  prosperity  in  our  Southern  country 
we  must  awake  to  the  knowledge  that  we  are  the  most  ignorant  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Colonies,  and  that  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  we  should  inform  our- 
selves as  to  where  our  ignorance  is  most  to  be  deprecated.  God  has  given  us 
natural  ability  enough,  but  we  are  lazy,  and  too' selfish  to  exert  our  energies.  Let  us 
turn  over  a  new  leaf  before  we  become  too  abject. 

It  was  a  sorry  day  that  .Old  England  and  New  England,  traffickers  in  human 
beings,  saddled  our  beautiful  colony  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Africa.  But 
for  negro  slavery  the  American  cotton  crop  never  would  have  usurped  the  empire 
of  our  glorious  land,  to  the  destruction  of  every  other  intelligent  industry.  Three 
quarters  of  a  century  ago  South  Carolina  exported  bacon,  flour,  tobacco,  hides,  rice, 
indigo,  etc.  There  was  hardly  a  farm  in  the  country  that  did  not  furnish  livestock 
of  all  kinds  necessary  for  its  operation.  At  one  time,  in  the  single  Parish  of  St. 
John's,  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  thorough  bred  hor.ses  could  be  fur- 
nished in  the  shortest  time  for  military  purposes.  Everything  was  forthcoming  from 
the  farm  that  was  necessary  to  support  a  people.     How  is  it  now?     Alas,  rapidly, 
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even  the  very  traces  of  human  occupation  is,  being  obliterated.  As  a  destroying 
demon,  cotton !  cotton  !  has  occupied  and  blasted  the  land  wherever  it  has  been 
acclimated.  Show  me  a  cotton-growing  country  where  the  producers  are  not 
virtually  slaves — India,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Brazil.  Peru,  etc.,  etc.,  are  all  on  the  same 
level.  Let  us  raise  cotton  and  everything  that  we  need,  and  only  export  our 
surplus  of  any  one  product.  It  is  only  by  this  course  that  we  can  ever  secure  that 
independence  essential  to  a  high  order  of  civilization  and  happiness.  Who  can 
estimate  at  this  time,  after  a  ten  weeks  drought  over  one  half  the  cotton  belt,  how^ 
many  acres  of  cotton  it  will  require  to  buy  corn,  meat,  and  mules  {at  advaiiccd 
2)rices)  to  make  a  cotton  crop  in  1876  ?  Who  is  able  to  say,  after  the  accounts  of 
the  excessive  rains  in  the  West  and  Northwest,  what  will  be  the  price  of  corn, 
wheat,  meat,  etc.,  from  January  to  September,  1876  ? 

Eutledge,  S.   C,  August  2,  1875.  L. 

[Our  correspondent  holds  extreme  views  on  some  points,  and  uses  strong  lan- 
guage, but  he  is  in  earnest  and  desires  to  make  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  his 
readers  Being  a  "  Southerner  of  the  Southerners,"  and  loving  his  countr}'^  as  only 
a  Southerner  can  love,  his  words,  if  not  fully  accepted,  should  receive  the  most 
candid  and  thoughtful  consideration.     Pause  and  think  ! — Editor.] 


Natural  Wistor^    Applied  to    Agp^cultup^e. 

Specimens  of  insects  securely  packed,  (according  to  in-tractions  given  in  the  Rural 
CAROLiyiAX.  for  October,  1870,)  witli  letters  of  inquiry,  entomological  notes,  etc.,  should  be 
addressed,  (post  paid,)  to  Mr.  Charles  R.  Dodge,  "Washington;  D.  C 


A  Few  Words  on  Chinch-Bugs. 


A  correspondent  from  Alabama  writes  us  that  this  destructive  little  pest  to  grain 
growers  has  killed  his  millet,  and  injured  his  corn  more  than  one  half,  each  stalk 
sustaining  from  a  teaspoouful  to  a  wineglass  full  of  insects,  and  he  naturally  iisks 
for  a  remedy, 

'Briefly,  the  natural  history  of  the  chinch-bug  is  as  follows:  it  deposits  its  eggs 
underground,  and  upon  the  roots  of  the  plants  infested  by  it,  the  larvte  remaining 
in  this  position,  sucking  the  sap  from  the  roots  for  some  time.  Dr.  Shimer  esti- 
mates that  the  female  deposits  five  hundred  eggs,  occupying  a  period  of  about  three 
weeks  for  the  operation.  Tlie  eggs  hatch  in  about  two  weeks,  and  in  six  or  seven 
weeks  the  insects  have  matured  and  acquired  wings.  In  the  South  there  are  three 
broods  of  this  insect  in  all  probability,  and,  perhaps,  more.  In  the  West  it  is 
considered  two-brooded.  They  are  destructive  from  the  first  moment  of  their 
existence,  and  the  fact  that  there  are  several  broods,  makes  it  all  the  more  difficult 
to  stamp  them  out. 

Wet   weather  is   rather   damaging  to  the  health  of  the  chinch-bug,  especially 
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when  the  larvre  are  ia  numbers  underground;  hence  it  is  that  in  dry  seasons  the 
insects  are  exceedingly  numerous,  while  in  wet  seasons  the  contrary  is  the  case,  and 
indeed,  it  has  been  noticed  that  one  heavy  shower  will  check  them  immediately. 

They  do  better  in  loose  soils  than  on  those  more  compact,  because  it  is  easier 
work  for  the  mother  insect  in  the  former  to  get  to  the  roots  of  the  grain  to  deposit 
her  eggs.  Ploughing  in  the  autumn  for  spring  grain,  is,  therefore,  to  be  recom- 
mended ;  rolling  the  ground  heavily  is  also  of  value,  as  it  makes  it  the  harder  for 
the  females  to  deposit  their  eggs. 

As  these  insects  hibernate  in  the  rubbish  offence  corners,  and  the  piles  of  refuse 
that  gather  all  over  the  fiirm,  such  places  should  be  cleaned  out  and  burned.  We 
have  often  advised  this  course  in  regard  to  other  plant  bugs,  and  "  there  is  some- 
thing in  it,"  I  was  going  to  say  "  millions,"  but  I  refrain.  Riley  says  that  in  newly 
broken  land,  where  fences  are  new  and  rubbish  has  not  had  time  to  accumulate, 
the  chinch-bug  is  never  heard  of  He  also  advises  burning  the  old  corn-stalks, 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  lie  around  over  the  field,  or  even  ploughing  them  in. 

As  methods  of  prevention,  the  Prairie  Farmer  recommends  mixing  with  spring 
wheat,  a  -quantity  of  winter  rye,  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  the  latter  to  twelve  of  the 
former,  the  rye  furnishing  food  for  the  bugs  until  the  wheat  is  out  of  harm's  way. 

In  the  second  Missouri  Entomological  Report  we  find  the  following  statement, 
from  which  many  farmers  have  since  profited : 

"  Mr.  Davis,  of  Scott.,  Illinois,  had  a  corn-field  of  a  hundred  acres,  growing 
alongside  of  an  extensive  field  of  small  grain.  The  bugs  had  finished  the  latter, 
and  were  preparing  to  attack  the  former,  when  the  owner  hit  upon  a  happy  plan 
for  circumventing  them.  He  surrounded  the  corn  with  a  barrier  of  pine  boards 
set  n.ip  edgewise,  {\ioi  lengthwise,)  and  partly  buried  in  the  ground  to  keep  them  in 
position  Outside  of  this  fence  deep  holes  were  dug  about  ten  feet  apart.  The 
upper  edge  of  the  board  was  kept  constantly  moist  with  a  coat  of  coal  tar,  which 
was  renewed  ^very  day. 

The  bugs  advanced  by  millions,  hiding  the  ground ;  they  easily  ascended  the 
boards,  but  were  unable  to  cross  the  belt  of  coal  tar.  Sometimes  they  crowded 
upon  one  another  so  as  to  bridge  over  the  barrier,  but  such  places  were  immedi- 
ately covered  with  a  new  coating.  The  invaders  crept  backward  and  forward  until 
they  tumbled  into  the  deep  holes  aforesaid.  These  soon  filled,  and  were  shovelled 
out  by  wagon  loads,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  or  forty  bushels  a  day,  and  buried  in 
other  holes  dug  for  them.  It's  a  "  tall "  statement,  but,  nevertheless,  true,  and  the 
remedy  has  been  used  in  different  parts  of  the  West,  with  success. 

Sowing  *gas-lime  over  it  saved  the  field  of  Mr  Hopps,  of  Lyonville,  Illinois,  and 
a  neighbor  of  his  prevented  the  bugs  from  invading  a  field  of  corn  by  dropping 
a  handful  of  gas-lime  upon  each  hill.     So  says  the  Prairie  Farmer. 

As  we  only  intended  giving  a  few  remedies  in  the  present  brief  article,  we  will 
not  mention  the  beneficial  insects  which  are  natural  enemies  to  the  chinch-bug,  of 
which  tli^ere  are  a  number  of  species,  but  will  close  with  another  quotation  from  the 
report  mentioned  above,  to  the  effect  that  "  it  will  be  well  for^farmers  to  remember 
that  Ml  a  hot  dry  season  chinch  bugs  are  always  the  worst,  and  that  in  a  ivet  season  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  do  any  considerable  amount  of  damage." 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 


Tobacco  Fly. — E.  H.  A.,  Kirkwood,  Miss.  The  moth  seut  by  you  for  identifi- 
cation was  received  in  rather  a  demolished  condition.  However,  being  a  common 
species,  we  had  no  difficulty  in  determining  it  to  be  the  moth  of  the  tobacco  worm, 
Macrosila  Carolina,  commonly  known  as  the  horn  blower.  Remember  in  sending 
insects,  there  is  nothing  better  to  convey  them  safely  through  the  mails  than  the 
common  round  ivooden  match  box.     Yours  was  of  paper. 

A  Pair  of  "  Big  Bugs." — [Lost  the  address.]  The  two  large  insects  forwarded 
in  a  tin  box  are  true  beetles,  and  one  of  our  largest  and  finest  species,  known  as 

Dynastes  tityics,  or  the  gigantic  Rhinoceros  Beetle. 
In  the  larval  state  they  live  in  old  deca,ying  stumps, 
the  wood  of  which  having  turned  to  mold,  is 
damp  and  rich  ;  here  they  feed  till  maturity,  when 
each  insect  forms  an  oblong  cavity  more  than  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  then  changes  to  a  pupa,  and  subse- 
quently to  the  perfect  insect.  They  have  been  found 
in  decayed  willow,  cherry,  and  ash,  and  probably 
may  be  found  in  other  varieties. 

The  specimens  seut  by  you  were  male  and  female, 
the  male  being  provided  with  horn  like  appendages 
on  the  head  and  thorax,  (as  in  our  figure.)  Many 
thanks  for  the  specimens,  which  came  in  perfect  con- 
dition. 

Rose  Insects. — L.  R.,  Charleston,  S.  C.  The 
ins-ects  destructive  to  the  foliage  of  tj^e  rose  came 
safely.  The  worms,  however,  had  spun  up,  so  we 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them.  The  moths 
came  out  a  few  days  ago,  and  as  they  are  new  to  us  we  cannot  give  the  name  until 
next  time.  Send  some  more  specimens  if  possible,  as  we  would  much  like  to  see 
the  caterpillar. 

Head  OF  Millet. — 0.  L.  McK.,  Bridgeville,  Ala.  The  "  bug"  you  find  upon 
a  head  of  millet  belongs  to  the  Curculio  family,  and  is  named  Centrums  Scnielhun- 
allwn.  It  has  never  been  recorded  as  an  injurious  insect,  (that  is,  specially  injuri- 
ous) and  unless  you  found  them  in  great  numbers  they  were  probably  doing  little, 
if  any  harm.  The  chinch-bugs  have  been  very  destructive  this  year ;  we  answer 
your  queries  iu  an  article  preceeding  our  answers  to  correspondents. 

Not  Clothes  Moths.— R.  A.  M.,  Opelika,  Ala.  The  insects  you  find  so 
plentifully  among  your  goods  are  not  clothes  moths,  but  belong  to  a  class  of  insects, 
commonly  called  *' bristle  tails,"  (Lepisma,)  which  frequent  all  sorts  of  damp 
situations,  under  stones  and  sticks,  and  likewise  found  in  houses.  They  have  stout 
jaws,  armed   with  teeth  for  gnawing,  and  arc  quite  common  at  times,  eating  holes 
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in  silks  and  silkeu  tapestry,  devouring  paste  and  eating  holes  even  in  books. 
Though  of  course  doing  damage  by  their  gnawing  propensities,  we  do  not  think 
themV  any  means  as  injurious  as  the  clothes  moth.  We  have  never  been  called 
upon  for  a  remedy,  but  would  suggest  that  you  try  insect  powder,  (made  from  the 
flowers  of  the Pyrethrum.)  This,  if  fresh,  ought  to  drive  them  away.  The  use  of 
carbolic  acid  might  also  prevent  them  from  becoming  troublesome,  mixed  in  solution 
with  water  (saturated)  and  sprinkled  about  the  shelves.  The  odor  is  very  disa- 
greeable though,  to  some  persons,  and  the  Pyrethrum  is  very  dirty,  as  it  is  a  yellow 
powder,  so  there  is  not  much  of  a  choice  between  the  two. 


PaTRPNS    of    ftUSBANURY    AND      AgRICULTUI^AL,   ^OCIETI 

» " ' 

A  Patron  Wanting  Light 


ES. 


The  one  grand  purpose  of  the  Granges  is  to  unite  the  formers  in  solid  phalanx 
for  any  given  purpose,  to  promote  their  prosperity.  The  one  grand  object  of  the 
cotton  planter  in  the  South  is  to  unite  on  some  plan  to  give  him  a  remunerative 
price  for  his  crop.  Now  all  hands  cry  "  over-production,"  as  the  result  of  present 
ruinous  prices.  Well,  all  agree*  we  must  plant  less,  make  less,  consequently  not 
overstock  the  world,  and  then  we  will  be  rewarded  for  our  labor  in  better  prices. 

Taking  for  granted  that  this  is  the  remedy,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  in  our  own  hands. 
Why  the°n  is  it  not  applied  ?  The  Granges  of  the  South  could  agree  to  plant  a 
given  proportion  less  in  cotton,  and  give  the  foregoing  result.  But  I  am  answered 
that,  as  yet,  our  Order  in  the  cotton  States  is  not  strong  enough  to  make  any  influ- 
ence felt  bv  such  action.  I  cannot  believe  that,  however.  Let  each  Grange 
resolve  to  dJduct  one-third  of  area  planted,  and  a  grand  falling  off  will  ensue. 
Take  it  for  granted,  however,  that  I  am  in  error,  at  least,  I  can  claim  that  such 
a  course  would  tend  iu  the  rigJit  direction,  and  be  a  shorter  road  to  the  desired  end, 
than  simply  waiting  till  the  masses  become  convinced  of  the  error  of  "  all  cotton," 
and  gradually  wear  down  to  a  small  production  of  the  staple.  Why,  if  we 
wait  till  this  happens,  we  may  as  well  give  it  up  in  our  generation.  Men  of  genius 
must  come  to  our  assistance  and  lead  us  out  of  our  bondage,  as  it  always  happens 
in  the  history  of  men. 

Now,  all  this  is  in  preface  to  my  qoestion.  Why  is  not  this  movement  put  on 
foot  in  the  Grange  ?  Why  do  not  our  men  of  genius  take  the  leadership,  as  they 
must,  for,  from  the  nature  of  our  organization,  this  work  cannot  begin  with  a  Sub- 
ordinate Grange,  but>  must  emanate  from  the  Grand  Councils.  Why  is  it  ?  Have 
we  not  men  ol:"  nerve  enough  ?  Do  they  fear  to  tackle  the  opposition  of  the 
brothers,  whose  interest  this  will  oppose  ?  Are  we  bound,  hand  and  foot,  in  our 
financial  resources,  as  we  are  in  our  political  liberties,  by  our  cheap  cotton  Northern 
brethren  ?  If  not,  why  then  have  we  not  heard  something  about  organization  on 
this  poiQt  iu  the  Grauge?  It  is  a  vital  question  with  us.  I  say  with  conlileuce 
that  many  cotton  planters  feel  with  me  in  this.  I  am  only  the  exponent  of  a  large 
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class,  and  have  the  audacity  to  ask  for  light.  If  ray  conclusions  are  based  on  a 
want  of  information,  tell  me  so,  or  you  need  not  reply  to  this  at  all.  But  if  I 
deserve  a  hearing,  treat  me  with  the  consideration  I  think  the  subject  deserves. 

Benneltsville,  S.  C,  July  30, 1875.  A  PATRON. 

[Not  being  a  man  of  "  genius,"  nor  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  "  Grand  Councils  " 
of  our  Order,  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  reply  to  our  respected  correspondent, 
but  commend  his  queries  to  the  consideration  of  "  the  powers  that  be." — Editor.] 


Degree  Work  in  the  Grange.* 

It  is  too  much  the  practice  in  Subordinate  Granges  to  slight  and  undervalue  the 
degree  work  of  the  Order.  As  we  are  instructed,  "  Whatever  we  do,  let  us  strive 
to  do  it  well."  If  our  ritualistic  forms  are  of  no  value,  let  us  abolish  them ;  but 
if,  as  we  believe,  they  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  our  organi- 
zation, let  us  go  through  them  with  a  conscientious  fidelity  that  will  make  them 
effective.     As  our  Brother  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  says  : 

No  literary  exercise  can  be  more  beautiful  or  instructive  than  the  initiatory  and 
degree  works  in  a  Grange,  especially  when  that  work  is  well  done,  and  with  a  full 
understanding  and  application  of  its  spirit  and  meaning.  No  matter  how  often  it 
is  witnessed  and  heard,  each  time  it  is  rendered,  new  beauty  will  be  developed  to 
the  reflecting  mind.  But  to  produce  the  best  effect,  each  officer  should  study  and 
become  familiar  with  his  or  her  part.  Not  only  should  the  words  be  read  or  spo- 
ken, but  their  intonation  and  accent  should  be  cai'efully  studied  and  considered. 
It  would  be  all  the  better  if  the  book  could  be  dispensed  with  entirely,  or  at  most 
employed  only  as  a  prompter. 

The  music  of  the  Grange  should  also  receive  especial  attention.  Nothing  adds 
more  to  the  beauty  of  our  work  than  niusic  and  singing,  and  nothing  is  more  eleva- 
ting or  more  harmonizing  to  the  mind.  No  Grange  can  be  well  conducted  without  it. 
All  Masters  should  urge  the  importance  of  these  raattei'S  upon  both  officers  and 
members.     The  utmost  decorum  should  always  be  observed  in  the  Grange. 


Grange  Notes  and   Memoranda. 

Beware  of  Swindlers! — The  Order  is  warned  against  Frank  E.  G.  Linsey, 
who  now,  we  believe,  proposes  to  buy  and  sell  wheat  for  the  Granges.  Our 
readers  should  remember  him  in  connection.with  the  "  Egyptian  Corn"  swindle. 
N.  P.  Boyer,  we  are  told,  is  again  o[)eratiug  in  stock.  AVe  trust  our  readers  do 
not  need  the  warning  against  him,  as  we  have  frequently  exix)sed  his  swindling  ope- 
rations ;  but  consider  us  as  giving  the  "  sign  of  caution,"  with  tniphasis  with  regard 
to  him,  as  he  is  a  most  plausible  fellow. 

Carolina  Grange,  No.  299. — The  Secretary  writes:  Parties  frequently  err 
in  the  address  of  the  Master  and  Secretary  of  this  GriMige ;  will  you  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  Order,  publish  the  same  as  annexed. 

Master — C  J.  Colcock,  Matthews'  Bluff,  Beaufort  County. 

Secretary — Jiailey  II.  Tlicus,  Lawtonville,  Beaufort  County. 


The  King  Triumphant  in  Lancaster,  049 

Miscellaneous   Correspondence  and  j^otices. 

The  King  Triumphant  in  Lancaster*       ^ 

Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :— Our  community  i3  lively  with  the  fine 
prospects  of  their  growing  truck.  Hope  has  animated  all  in  our  section  with  an 
overflow  of  jollity.  Indeed  all  "  funkadora"  seems  to  be  jubilant,  yes,  as  merry  as 
the  birds  of  Spring,  that,  amid  the  soft  foliage  and  the  spring  flowers,  give  music  to 
the  open  ear. 

How  gracious  has  been  the  gr'eat Giver  in  sending  copious  showers  in  due  season, 
which  have  sweetened  the  balmy  breezes  of  our  lovely  and  highly  favored  clime, 
and  given  life  and  vigor  to  vegetation  of  every  kind. 

The  king  (cotton)  looks  now  as  if  he  will  take  the  entire  field,  throwing  out  on 
every  side  his  subordinates,  and  so  sheltering  or  crowding  General  Green,  that  the 
latter  has  almost  abandoned  the  contest,  not  a  little  to  the  gratification  of  the 
king's  subjects. 

Corn,  poor  truck  it  is,  has  no  great  title  annexed  to  its  name  in  this  section, 
though  I  believe  it  used  to  be  called  "  the  staff"  of  life."  It  is  like  the  wild  flower 
that  blooms  unseen,  yet  it  must  be  seen,  though  not  in  its  beauty,  really  it  is  only 
to  be  found  in  some  grocery  establishment,  where  Mr.  Greenbacks,  poor  fellows, 
have  to  be  pulled  straight  a  time  or  two,  amid  no  little  sparring  as  to  who  gets  the  best 
end  of  the  bargain,  the  man  who  gets  the  corn,  or  the  man  who  takes  the  green- 
backs. Nevertheless  the  fond  old  ties  that  have  bound  the  owner  to  his  dear  old 
friend,  must  be  severed.  Then  on  an  aphill  and  downhill  locomotive,  drawn  by 
long  eared  quadrupeds,  which  are  admirably  adapted  to  such  work,  so  much  so 
that  the  farmer  thinks  probably  their  muscles  would  be  miserably  dwarfed  if  they 
were  not  thus  used,  after  parting  with  and  leaving  Mr.  Greenbacks  behind,  probably 
forty  miles,  he  starts  homeward,  stems  the  storms  of  wind'and  rain,  returns  to  his 
plantation  with  the  ears  of  the  above  named  quadrupeds  hung  by  the  big  end, 
tired,  jaded,  and  too  stiff*  next  morning  to  do  a  good  day's  ploughing,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  now  much  needed,  on  account  of  absence. 

Excuse  me  for  running  at  length  on  this  subject.  I  only  wanted  to  give  you 
some  notes  on  the  prospects  in  our  section,  and  when  I  came  to  the  corn,  I  had  to 
give  you  a  hint  at  our  woeful  and  wilful  dependence,  though  I  must  tell  you  that 
there  is  a  little  corn  which  looks  very  well,  considering  that  it  could  (on  account  of 
the  king's  decrees,)  get  possession  of  only  the  poor  ridges  and  low,  half-drained 
ravines,  and  nooks  of  bottoms  in  cotton  patch.  If  I  were  corn,  neglected  and 
slighted  in  so  many  ways,  I  should  be  loath  to  do  Well  under  even  such  copious 
showers  as  have  been  falling. 

Grain  crops  in  this  vicinity,  if  reports  can  be  vouched  for,  are  better  than  they 

*  This  article  was  intended  for  the  August  number,  but  was  crowded  out.     It  is  now  rather 
out  of  date,  but  we  give  it  here  with  the  hope  that   our  Lancaster  friends  are  still  "jolly," 
though  all  parts  of  the  State  can  not  join  them  in  their  rejoicing. — [Ed. 
No.  11.  Vol.  6  46 
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have  been  for  several  years.  There  is  uo  fruit  of  any  consequence  in  this  section, 
except  blackberries,  which  have  rendered  it  almost  out  of  the  question  to  get  labor 
among  a  certain  class  of  humanity. 

Gardens  are  in  a  prosperous  condition  where  well  cared  for.    Strange  to  say,  but 
little  interest  is  taken  in  gardening  in  this  section.     Very  few  raise   a  surplus  of 
warden  ve^'etables. '  In  fact,  nine-tenths  do  not  raise  enough  for  home  consumption, 
and  have  little  taste  for  variety. 

Our  railroad,  report  says  it,  is  under  good  headway,  contractors  have  been  paid 
their  dae*,  and  the  cash  is  coraeatable  for  the  furtherance  of  tlie  enterprise  ;  so  by 
and  bv  we  hope  to  have  the  iron  horse  trotting  over  the  fertile  soil  of  Lancaster. 

FIELD  PIECE. 

Lancaster',  S.  G ,  July  12th. 


Red  Oats  vs.  Corn  and  Cotton. 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian: — Last  fiill,  over  the  signature  of  "Book 
Farmer,"  I  asked  several  questions  relative  to  the  more  profitable  raising  of  small 
grain.  My  mind  was  then  drawn  out  in  that  direction,  as  the  question  would  often 
recur,  "  Can  we  not  engage  in  some  other  business  on  the  farm  besides  raising  cot- 
ton, which  will  not  take  all  of  twelve  months  hard  and  unceasing  labor  to  secure  a 
livelihood  for  the  white  man  ?" 

The  questions  asked  were  answered  in  good  time  by  some  of  our  practical  farm- 
ers, who  most  earnestly  advised  the  course  I  had  resolved  to  follow. 

I  made  several  experiments  which,  since  I  have  read  the  last  numbers  of  your 
valuable  journal,  I  am  under  the  impression  would  do  your  readers  good.  My 
experiments  were  conducted  under  my  own  superintendence,  and  the  results  I  have 
carefully  summed  up  a^  follows  : 

The  first  was  this  (though  it  may  not  be  considered  an  experiment  by  some,  it 
wjis  so  with  me.)  I  took  a  plat  of  two  and  a  half  acres  that  had  been  in  oats  the 
year  previous,  Jiowed  it  down  in  peas  (one  bushel  per  acre)  directly  after  the  oats 
were  harvested.  The  peas  came  up  and  grew  off,  making  considerable  vine  by  the 
l-ith  October,  when  wheat  was  sown.  The  peas,  with  an  additional  coating  of 
phosphate  of  lime  and  cotton  seed,  (four  hundred  pounds  per  acre)  were  all  turned 
under  together  ;  then  the  ground  was  harrowed  till  smooth.  The  grain  germinated 
early,  and  a  good  stand  was  procured,  which  soon  warranted  the  assertion  that  that 
laud  had  been  manured.  It  grew  off  rapidly  and  promised  to  pay  a  heavy  per 
cent,  on  the  expenses,  which  amounted  to  nine  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre, 
till  the  cold  wet  seasons  in  spring,  attended  with  late  frosts,  which  caused  ru«t,  and 
finally  ruined  the  crop.  However,  it  was  harvested  about  the  middle  of  May,  and 
gave  a  yield  of  six  bushels  per  acre,  which  a  little  over  cleared  expenses.  I  am 
not  at  all  discouraged  at  the  failure,  but  think  tliere  are  obvious  reasons  for  it,  and 
am  treating  the  same  land  in  the  same  way,  intending  to  seed  it  down  in  wheat 
again  this  lall.     I  have  a  good  crop  of  peas  now  on  it,  but  as  ray  experiment  was 
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based  in  good  faith  on   the  experienced  counsel  of  Col.  Aiken,  I  claim  that  he  is 
indebted  to  vie  in  amount  sufficient  to  soiv  plat  again. 

My  next  experiment  was  to  test  the  difference  between  the  cotton  and  the  oat 
crops.  I  laid  off  a  plat  of  two  acres  that  had  been  in  cotton  the  four  years  previous. 
Its  average  yield  had  been  eight  hundred  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre.  The 
preparation  for  the  oat  crop  was  a  broadcasting  of  about  the  same  quantity  of 
manure  that  had  been  used  when  planted  in  cotton,  a  deep  ploughing,  seeding 
down  one  and  one  half  bushels  red  oats  per  acre,  and  harrowing  over  till  smooth. 
The  oats  sown  on  the  7th  of  November  made  a  good  stand,  stood  winter  well,  and 
grew  off  early  in  spring,  ripening  by  middle  of  May,  making  an  average  of  thirty- 
two  bushels  per  acre.  Putting  the  oats  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  bushel, 
(for  which  I  have  bargained  all  I  can  sell)  gives  forty-eight  dollars  per  acre.  The 
expenses,  which  were,  all  told,  six  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre,  deducted,  gives 
a  clear  profit  of  forty-one  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre.  Put  the  eight  hundred 
pounds  of  seed  cotton  at  an  average  price,  four  and  a  half  cents  in  seed,  and  we 
have  thirty-six  dollars  per  acre,  and  I  never  could,  with  all  the  economy  I  could 
practice,  raise,  pick,  pack,  and  market  the  crop  of  one  acre  of  land  for  less  than  one 
half  of  that,  eighteen  dollars — forty  one  dollars  and  fifty  cents — twenty-three  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents  per  acre  in  favor  of  the  oat  crop. 

As  the  question  had  been  often  asked,  "  Is  the  red  oat  any  better  than  our  com- 
mon oat?"  I  was  induced  to  test  the  comparative  value  of  the  two  varieties  by 
sowing  one-seventh  of  an  acre  in  the  above  plat,  with  the  common  kind,  under 
same  advantages.  The  result  was  four  bushels,  or  at  rate  of  twenty-six  bushels 
and  three  pecks  per  acre.  The  red  oats  beat  at  the  rate  of  six  bushels  and  one 
peck  per  acre,  and  has  several  great  advantages  over  the  common  oats. 

Third  experiment — oats  against  corn.  The  plat  of  ground  selected,  one  and  a 
half  acre,  had  been  in  corn  the  year  before,  giving  a  yield  of  thirty-five  bushels  per 
acre.  It  was  heavily  manured,  broadcast,  well  cultivated,  and  the  seasons  very 
favorable.  The  oat  crop  was  not  manured.  Sown  middle  October,  two  bushels 
per  acre,  and  ploughed  deep.  A  good  stand  came  up,  grew  off  well,  and  ripened 
by  the  middle  of  May.  It  made  an  average  of  thirty-three  bushels  per  acre,  giving 
a  gross  value  of  forty-nine  dollars  per  acre,  and  a  net  value  of  forty-two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  per  acre.  Putting  the  corn  at  its  market  value  at  the  time  of  its 
harvest,  we  will  realize  probably  one  dollar  per  bushel.  The  expenses  of  above 
corn  crop  were  rather  extravagant  at  twenty-three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre, 
but  I  could  not  see  how  to  make  even  as  good  a  crop  as  that  without  it.  Only 
eleven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  profit  for  corn,  and  forty-two  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
for  oats.  G.  W.  JONES. 


Want  of  Interest,  the  Trouble. 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  Your  correspondent,  (at  Woodlawn, 
June  30th,  1875,)  I  am  glad  to  see  is  interested  in  certain  resolutions,  adopted  by 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina,  at  its  January  meeting,  offered  with 
the  view  of  securing  from  that  body  an  official,  dispassionate,  and  careful  analysis 
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of  plaus  calculatefl  to  bring  about  the  organization  of  co-operative  associations  in 
this  State,  for  the  spinning  of  cotton  and  raising  of  stock,  etc. ;  that  the  informa- 
tion embodied  in  reports,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Society,  might  be  brouglit  to  tlie 
attention  and  investigation  of  the  people  of  our  State,  aud  encourage  them  to 
realize  the  necessity  of  a  more  diversified  application  of  the  wiprofitable  and  idle 
labor  and  estates  at  their  disposal. 

It  is  now  more  than  six  months  since  the  resolutions  alluded  to  were  adopted, 
and  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  committees  provided  for  in  the  resolutions  have 
been  appointed. 

That  the  most  venerable  and  respectable  Agricultural  Society  in  the  South 
and  second,  as  far  as  education  goes,  to  none  in  the  Union,  should  contract 
itself,  and  withhold  that  encouraging  influence  so  essential  to  arouse  and  stimulate 
our  people,  generally,  to  efforts  calculated  to  develop  new  fields  of  labor  and  enter- 
prise, is  much  to  be  deprecated. 

If  our  friend  of  AVoodlawn,  and  other  contributors,  will  incite  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  South  Carolina  to  increase  its  efforts  to  communicate  desirable  informa- 
tion and  new  light  throughout  our  State,  they  will  do  a  good  deed. 

Sleepy  Holloxu,  S.  C,  July  Slst,  1875.  PLINY. 


The  Portable  Fence  Question. 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian:  "J.  C.  P."  asks,  "  could  not  Hillside 
furnish  drawings  of  his  portable  fence.  Verbal  descriptions  are  hard  to  take  in." 
"  Hillside,"  though  a  pretty  efficient  fellow  in  the  use  of  every  implement  to  be 
found  on  a  farm,  is  not  much  of  a  draughtsman.  So  very  simple  is  our  low 
country  fence  in  its  construction  that  we  did  not  think  a  drawing  of  it  necessary, 
and  as  we  are  not  particularly  skilled  in  that  art,  will  give  here,  instead  of  making 
an  attempt  at  a  drawing,  directions  for  constructing  a  panel,  which,  we  trust,  will 
throw  sufficient  liglit  upon  the  subject  to  enable  "J.  C.  P."  to  "  take  it  in  "  with- 
out further  difficulty. 

Take  a  pole  ten  feet  long,  about  three  and  a  half  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  or 
a  three  by  four  scantling  of  the  same  length.  With  an  inch  and  a  half  auger,  bore 
holes  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  each  end  for  the  legs,  after  the  manner  of 
making  such  beaches  as  are  used  by  carpenters  and  plasterers  in  working  over 
head  in  buildings,  only  bore  the  holes  so  that  the  legs  of  the  bench  or  panel  will 
stand  much  wider  apart  at  the  base  than  tho.se  of  a  carpenter's  bench.  This  is  very 
important  as  the  panels  are  much  less  liable  to  be  overturned  by  wind  when  thus 
constructed.  The  legs  to  panels  four  and  a  half  feet  high,  which  is  a  very  good 
height  for  cattle,  ought  to  be  at  least  five  feet  apart  on  the  ground.  The  bench  or 
frame  of  the  panel  completed,  nothing  remains  to  finish  the  job  but  to  nail  slats  or 
strips  of  board  to  the  legs  on  one  side.  As  to  the  distance  between  these,  it  will  of 
course  depend  upon  the  kind  of  stock  to  be  enclosed.  They  should,  however,  be 
as  narrow,  and  nailed  on  as  wide  apart  as  circumstances  will  admit,  as  when 
unnecessarily  wide  and  near  together,  the  force  of  the  wind  against  the  panels  is 
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much  greater  thau  were  the  shits  narrow  with  greater  distance  between  them . 
Simplicity,  cheapness  and  convenience  considered,  we  are  still  of  the  opinion  that 
our  low  country  fence  is  the  best  portable  fence  we  have  yet  seen  or  read  of. 

We  regret  that  circumstances  beyond  our  control  made  us  appear  a  little 
discourteous,  by  not  responding  to  the  enquiry  of  "  J.  C.  P."  in  time  for  the  July 
number  of  the  "  Rural." 

July  10. HILLSIDE. 

The  Silk-Flower  Tree. 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  Pardon  me,  if  my  memory  leads  me  to 
doubtabout  the  Silk  Flower  tree  being  introduced  into  the  United  States,  in  1830. 
I  came  West  in  1830  ;  I  saw  that  tree  in  Judge  Abraham  Nott's  yard,  in  Columbia, 
S.  C,  or  in  fact,  just  on  the  boundary,  when  I  visited  that  lovely  place  in  the 
summer  of  1834.  I  brought  seed  with  me  to  Hind's  County  in  1830,  gave  to  Mr. 
Charles  W.  T.  Ward,  then  planting  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the  railroad  bridge, 
on  Big  Black.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  when  I  first  saw  the  bloom  which  won  my 
young  eyes  ;  but  I  think  iu  my  college  days  or  before.  I  remember  the  tree  was 
several  inches  in  diameter,  when  I  gathered  the  seeds  ;  I  would  do  as  some  folks, 
"guess"  it  was  near  six  inches  iu  diameter.  I  believe  I  remember  it  well  fifty 
years  ago,  as  there  are  reminiscences  still  dear  to  an  old  man,  in  connection  with 
said  tree — afar  more  beautiful  flower,  that  now  blooms  in  a  "  better  land."  That 
flower  passed  from  earth  before  your  date.  AN  OLD  CAROLINIAN. 

[While  it  is  true  that  seeds  of  the  Silk-Flower  tree  were  distributed  by  the  Patent 
Office  Department  in  1830,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  there  had  been  a  previous  impor- 
tation by  individual  enterprise.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  tree  was,  and  still  is,  little 
known. — Editor.] 


The  Cut  and  Cabbage  Worm.— How  to  Destroy  Them. 


Editor  of  THE  Rural  Carolinian:  In  breaking  up  the  vegetable  garden 
in  winter  or  early  spring,  allow  a  few  hens  (about  a  half  dozen,)  the  run  of  the 
garden.  They  will  follow  the  plough  until  the  job  of  breaking  up  is  completed, 
greedily  making  food  of  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  an  insect  that  makes  its 
appearance. 

After  two  or  three  breakings,  which  every  garden  ought  to  receive  in  order  to 
be  put  iu  proper  condition  for  planting,  cut  worms  will  be  scarce. 

Having  noticed  in  a  late  number  of  the  Rural  Carolinian,  a  receipt  by  which  < 
the  writer  claimed  to  h^ve  discovered  that  wheat  bran  was  an  excellent  remedy 
for  the  cabbage  worm,  we  were  induced  by  the  ravages  of  this  little  pest  to  give  it 
a  trial.  We  applied  about  a  dessert  spoonful  to  each  plant.  In  a  few  days  not  a 
worm  was  visible,  and  instead  of  seeing  ragged,  jagged  leaves,  a  growth  of  fresh 
and  perfect  ones  could  be  seen  on  every  plant. 

HILLSIDE. 
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Fleeces  of  Spanish  Merino  Sheep. 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian:  The  following  are  the  weights  of  fleeces 
of  wool  shorn  during  the  last  week  in  May,  1875,  from  the  pure  breed  Spanish 
Merino  sheep,  owned  by  John  S.  Goe,  near  Brownsville,  Fayette  County,  Pa.: 

1  ram,  fleece  32  lbs.  8  oz. 

2  rams,  fleece  29  lbs.  0  oz.  each, 
1   ram,  fleece  27  lbs.  0  oz. 

1  awe,  fleece  25  lbs.  14  oz. 
1  ram,  fleece  23  lbs.  11  oz. 

1  ewe,  fleece,  22  lbs.  2  oz. 

2  ewes,  fleece  21  lbs.  and  21  lbs.  8  oz. 

3  ewes,  fleece  20  lbs.,  20  lbs.  3  oz.  and  20  lbs.  14  oz. 
.     9  ewes,  fleece  19  lbs.  2  oz.  to  19  lbs.  15  oz  inclusive. 

1  ram,  fleece  18  lbs  10  oz. 

9  ewes,  fleece  18  lbs.  0  oz.  to  18  lbs.  15  oz.  inclusive. 
3  rams,  fleece  17  lbs.  3  oz.  to  17  lbs.  11  oz.  inclusive. 
9  ewes,  fleece  17  lbs.  0  oz.  to  17  lbs.  14  oz.  inclusive. 

3  rams,  fleece  16  lbs.  6  oz.  to  16  lbs.  9  oz.  inclusive. 

4  ewes,  fleece  16  lbs.  6  oz.  to  16  lbs.  12  oz.  inclusive. 
1  wether,  fleece  15  lbs. 

26  rams  fleece  12 "lbs.  to  15  lbs.  15  oz.  inclusive. 
53  ewes,  fleece  12  lbs.  to  15  lbs.  15  oz.  inclusive. 
I  -vras  present  during  the  shearing,  and  saw  the  -fleeces  rolled  up  and  weighed. 
They  are  of  one  year's  growth,  and  are  clean,  fine,  and  beautiful. 

L.  C.  McDOUGAL. 


The  Olive  in  California. 


Editor  or  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  I  noticed  in  the  Rural  Carolinian 
some  remarks  about  "  olive  trees."  While  in  California  I  saw  trees  thirty  to  fifty 
feet  high,  which  were  full  of  fruit  every  year,  though  on  sandy  land,  and  without 
water  from  May  to  October.     The  Southern   people  should  pxvsh  the  olive  growth. 

Richmond,  Va.  C.  M.  CULLEN,  M.  D. 


Infornnation  Asked  For. 


To  Destroy  the  Oreen  Briar. — J.  A.  McK.  wishes  to  know  how  best  to  eradicate 
the  green  briar,  so  troublesome  on  some  clayey  lands.  AVe  have  had  no  experience 
with  that  pest.  Will  some  one  who  has  experience  tell  our  correspondent  how  to 
get  rid  of  his  briars  ? 
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Answers  to  Various  Inquiries. 

A  Cheap  Farm  Roller. — S.  C.  S.,  Aikeii,  S.  C.  The  following  is  one  way,  and  a 
good  one.  to  make  a  cheap  field-roller.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  a  better  plan,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  give  the  farming  public  the  benefit  of  it :  Take  a  .solid,  smooth  log  of 
the  heaviest  wood  you  cau  get — "  lightwood  "  pine,  if  you  can  get  a  log  of  it  large 
enough,  is  just  the  thing — not  less  than  two  feet  in  diameter  and  six  feet  long; 
strike  a  circle  of  equal  diameter  on  each  end  and  hew  it,  working  to  a  line,  so  as 
to  make  it  straight  and  round  ;  saw  it  into  two  equal  parts,  each  three  long  ;  with 
an  axe  or  adze,  cut  the  inner  end  of  each,  concaving  one  and  one-half  inches  ; 
bore  the  ends  and  set  half-inch  journals  ten  inches  long,  sharpened  at  the  points, 
and  having  a  collar  on  them — the  outer  ones  three  inches  from  the  end.  the 
inner  ones  one  and  three-f  turth  inches  from  the  end  ;  mount  the  rollers,  one  at 
a  time,  on  bearings,  and  let  two  men  run  it  with  their  hands,  as  a  squirrel  does 
hie  cage,  and  with  a  jack  plane,  set  coarse,  turn  it  smooth.  Make  the  frame  of 
three  by  four  scantlings,  just  long  enough  for  the  rollers  to  run  in,  and  ten  inches 
broader  than  they  are  in  diameter.  The  tongue  should  be  about  thirteen  feet  long, 
four  inches  square  at  the  back  end,  halved  on  to  the  middle  of  the  frame  and 
fastened  with  three-quarter  inch  bolts,  bracing  it  with  iron  bars  to  the  frame.  It 
must  be  cut  to  fit  the  concave  ends  of  the  roller,  and  bored  through  in  the  middle 
for  both  journals.  At  the  outer  edge  of  the  rollers  it  may  be  cut  to  one  and  a  half 
inches,  which  leaves  a  space  between  them  of  two  and  one-half  inches,  which  is  no 
objection.  There  is  no  need  of  boxes,  only  thick  plates  spiked  to  the  inside  of  the 
frame  for  the  collar  to  run  against,  with  good  hard  seasoned  wood  for  a  frame.  Burn 
the  holes  with  one  of  the  journals,  and  provide  an  oil  hole.  If  the  work  be  well 
done,  this  will  make  a  good  and  cheap  roller. 

Patrons'  Mutual  Protection  Association. — H.  L.  J.  and  others. — We  have  not 
space  to  notice  at  length,  this  month,  the  scheme  of  the  Mutual  Protection  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  of  Ohio,  but  we  think  well  of  the  plan,  and 
believe  the  Association  fully  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  members  of  the  Order. 
There  should  be  other  similar  Associations  of  Patrons.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  longer  pay  the  exorbitant  rates  charged  by  the  life  insurance  companies. 

Hyacinth  Bulbs  — Mrs.  R.  S.  P. — Your  hyacinth  bulbs  should  have  been  taken 
up  immediately  after  the  tops  died,  but  it  may  still  be  done.  It  is  best  always  to 
take  them  up  and  remove  the  small  bulbs  or  offsets,  which  may  be  planted  sepa- 
rately. If  taken  up  now,  they  may  be  replanted  at  once,  or  kept  packed  in  dry 
sand  for  later  planting. 

Gathering  and  Preparing  Tea. — "  Sumter."  For  the  best  quality  of  tea,  the  leaves 
of  the  current  season's  growth  are  to  be  gathered  in  the  spring — April  or  May, 
according  to  the  latitude  and  season.  In  China  they  sometimes  make  a  gathering 
in  the  fall,  but  the  tea  is  of  a  poor  quality.  The  roasting  or  drying  of  tea,  as 
practiced  in  China,  is  a  complicated  process,  which  space  will  not  permit  us  to  de- 
scribe here,  but  the  essential  point  seems  to  be  to  dry  by  artificial  heat  and  without 
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exposure  to  the  sun.     The  black  teas  are  dried  slowly,  with  as  much  exposure  to 
the  air  as  possible ;  the  green  rapidly,  with  little  exposure. 

A  Horned  Shrub.  — L.  S.  A.,  Florida.  Your  curious  shrub,  with  the  large  horn- 
like thorns,  seems  to  be  an  Acacia,  but  of  what  species  we  cannot  tell,  nothing 
like  it  being  described  in  any  books  at  present  withiu  our  reach.  Many  plants  of 
the  Mimosa  family  (to  which  the  Acacia  belongs)  have  more  or  less  of  the  sen- 
sitiveness best  known  in  the  so-called  sensitive  plant,  {Mimosa  jmdica-')  We 
are  much  obliged  for  the  specimen  and  should  like  a  capsule  or  pod,  with  the 
seeds  in  it.     We  will  endeavor  to  find  out  something  more  about  the  plant. 

Bermuda  Grass. — J.  L.  D.,  Dove's  Depot,  S.  C  The  specimen  inclosed  in  your 
letter  is  Bermuda  grass.     {Cynodon  dactylon.) 
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The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society  announces  that  its  regular 
Annual  Fair  will  be  held  at  the  Fair  grounds  in  Columbia  during  the  second  week 
of  November  next. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  premium  list,  additional  inducements  have  been  offered 
for  a  liberal  display  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  State.  A  premium  of  $300 
is  offered  to  the  county  that  makes  the  largest  and  best  exhibition  of  its  products, 
including  stock,  mechanical  implements,  field  crops  and  handiwork.  A  premium 
of  8200  is  offered  for  the  second  best  such  exhibition.  A  premium  of  $100  for  the 
third  best. 

In  the  counties  where  there  are  regularly  organized  agricultural  societies  it  is 
expected  that  these  societies  will  undertake  the  collecting  of  the  articles  to  be 
exhibited  ;  but  in  counties  where  there  are  no  agricultural  societies,  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  are  urged  to  collect  and  prepare  their  products  for  the  Fair,  and  to 
enter  the  lists  for  these  prizes.  There  is  now  one  more  chance  to  come  up  nobly  to 
the  work  and  redeem  our  State  Fair.     Let  there  be  no  such  word  as  fail  this  time- 

Brother  James  J.  H.  Gregory,  (P.  of  H.)  the  popular  Seedsman  of  Marble- 
head,  Mass.,  reminds  us  of  the  fall  planting  season,  by  sending  us  a  collection  of 
vegetable  seeds.  If  they  do  not  come  up  and  grow,  we  are  sure  it  will  be  the  fault 
of  the  planter,  or  of  the  season,  and  not  of  the  Seedsman,  as  Brother  Gregory's 
seed?  are  always  good.  With  our  readers,  however,  they  hardly  need  a  recommend- 
ation, as  they  are  well  known  and  appreciated  by  all  seed  buyers.  Brother  Gregory 
is  particularly  strong  in  cabbages  and  squashes.     Send  for  a  catalogue. 

Just  too  late  for  the  August  number,  we  received  from  Mr.  J.  Allen  Duncan ^ 
the  following  correction.  The  types  make  some  wonderful  statements  at  times 
which  the  manuscript  never  intended  :  "  Please  correct  an  error  in  my  last  commu- 
nication. Instead  of  the  Sand  Hill  oats  maturing  ten  weeks  before  the  Red  Kust 
Proof,  as  you  had  it,  the  difference  was  three  weeks." 


Literature,  Science  and  Home  Interests,  fl^ 
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MOTHERHOOD. 

^he  laid  it  where  tlie  sunbeams  fall 
Unscanned  upon  tiie  broken  wall. 
Without  a  tear,  without  a  groan, 
She  laid  it  near  a  mighty  stone 
AVliich  some  rude  swain  had  haply  cast 
Thither  in  sport  long  ages  past, 
And  Time  with  mosses  had  o'erlaid 
And  fenced  with  many  a  tall  grass-blade, 
And  all  about  bid  roses  bloom. 
And  violets  shed  their  soft  perfume. 
There,  in  its  cool  and  quiet  bed, 
She  set  her  burden  down  and  fled  ; 
Nor  flung,  all  eager  to  escape, 
One  glance  upon  the  perfect  sliape 
That  lay,  still  warm  and  fresh  and  fair, 
But  motionless  and  soundless  there. 

No  human  eye  had  marked  her  pass 
Across  the  linden-shadowed  grass, 
Ere  yet  the  minster  clock  chimed  seven  : 
Only  the  innocent  birds  of  heaven — 
The  magpie,  and  the  rook  whose  nest 
Swings  as  the  elm  tree  waves  his  crest — 
And  the  lithe  cricket  and  the  hoar 
And  huge-limbed  hound  that  guards  the  door, 
Looked  on  when,  as  a  summer  wind 
That,  passing,  leaves  no  trace  behind. 
All  unapparelled,  barefoot,  all, 
She  ran  to  that  old  ruined  wall. 
To  leave  upon  the  chill,  dark  earth 
(For  ah  !  she  never  knew  its  worth) 
'Mid  hemlock  rank,  and  fern  and  ling, 
And  dews  of  night,  that  precious  thing ! 
And  there  it  might  have  laid  forlorn 
From  morn  till  eve,  from  eve  to  morn, 
But  that,  by  some  wild  impulse  led, 
The  mother,  ere  she  turned  and  fled. 
One  moment  stood  erect  and  high  : 
A  cry  so  jubilant,  so  strange, 
That  Alice — as  she  strove  to  range 
Her  rebel  ringlets  at  her  glass — 
Sprang  up  and  gazed  across  the  grass ; 
Shook  back  those  curls  so  fair  to  see. 
Clapped  her  soft  hands  in  childish  glee. 
And  shouted — her  sweet  face  all  aglow. 

Her  very  limbs  with  rapture  shaking — 
"  Mv  hen  has  laid  an  egg,  I  know  : 
And  only  hear  the  nois'e  she's  making. 


CHARLOTTE  OF  BRUNSWICK. 

One  of  the  saddest  tragedies,  if  it  be  one, 
one  of  the  strangest  mysteries,  if  it  be  one, 
dimly  recorded  in  historic  annals,  is  that  of 
the  Prince.ss  Charlotte  Sophia,  of  Brunswick. 
The  story,  though  an  old  one,  is  still  but  little 
known,  even  in  the  dominions  of  the  empire. 
The  new  light  which  a  recent  Russian  writer 


has  let  in  upon  the    facts   lias  induced  us  to 
recall  them  at  the  present  time. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  16S9,  the  Czar 
Peter  the  Great  was  married,  somewhat 
against  his  will,  to  Ewdokija  Feodorowna 
Lapuchin,  the  daughter  of  i  powerful  Russian 
noble.  On  the  18th  of  February  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  his  eldest  child,  Alexis  Petro- 
witscb.  was  born  and  baptized. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  maternal  care — 
Peter,  having  quarreled  with  his  spouse  over 
a  serious  affair,  had  banished  her  to  a  convent 
very  soon  after  marriage — the  prince  Alexis 
was  left  to  himself,  and  until  his  thirteenth 
year,  was  almost  wholly  neglected.  During 
this  interval,  his  mind  lost  all  sense  of  de- 
cency and  respect,  and  his  unrestricted  mode 
of  living  entailed  upon  him  some  of  the  worst 
of  habits.  When,  at  length,  he  was  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  a  learned  German,  Henry 
Huyssen,  he  made  but  small  progress  in  the 
way  of  improvement.  Euclid  and  algebra 
were  found  to  be  ill  suited  to  his  wild  and 
willful  nature.  But  the  poor  tutor  combatted 
with  the  difficulties  of  his  position  about  ten 
years,  arid  then  surrendered  his  princely  pupil 
in  disgust. 

Meanwhile,  the  czar,  who  seems  not  to  have 
been  able  to  keep  out  of  matrimony,  had 
taken  secretly  unto  himself  another  spouse, 
the  daughter  of  a  poor  woman,  and  alr.°ady 
famed  as  much  for  her  modest  deportment  as 
for  her  attractive  beauty.  Nothing  was  more 
common  in  Ruswia,  and  in  all  the  Asiatic 
kingdoms,  than  marriages  between  sovereigns 
and  their  subjects  ;  but  that  an  impoverished 
stranger,  who  had  been  discovered  amid  the 
ruins  of  a  plundered  town,  should  become 
the  absolute  sovereign  of  that  very  empire 
into  which  she  was  led  captive,  is  an  incident 
which  fortune  and  merit  have  never  before 
produced  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  The 
charming  captive,  wliose  name  was  Martha, 
thus  became,  after  her  elevation  to  rank, 
Catharine  I.  of  Russia. 

It  was  quifc  natural  that  the  future  empress 
should  wish'lo  secure  to  her  own  children  the 
r^ght  of  succession  to  the  throne.  To  reach 
this  end,  she  poisoned  the  mind  of  the  czar 
against  his  eldest  son,  in  consequence  of  which, 
Herr  Huyssen  was  ordered  to  give  an  account 
of  the  intellectual  progress  of  his  pupil.  Of 
course  the  report  which  he  made  was  unfa- 
vorable; whereupon  the  tutor  was  sent  back 
to  Germany,  and  the  prince  was  banished 
into  the  interior  of  Russia.  Here  the  latter 
demeaned  himself  with  so  much  unreason 
that  his  imperial  sire  resolved  to  marry  him 
forthwith. 

An   ambassador  was  sent  to  Germany  in- 
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trusted  with  the  delicate  mission  of  reporting 
on  the  clianus  of  all  the  high-born  maidens 
of  the  Rhine-land.  Tlie  list  was  forwarded 
to  the  court,  and  tne  crenie  de  la  crime,  being 
Belected  by  the  czar,  were  honored  with  invi- 
tations to  appear  personally  before  him.  Of 
course  he  reserved  the  right  of  rejecting  all 
biilders. 

In  this  matrimonial  game  money  was  no 
object;  but  beauty,  grace,  and  mental  culture, 
were  everything  Those  who  were  so  fortu- 
nate as  not  to  be  chosen  were  returned  to 
their  mammas,  bearing  the  gifts  of  diamond 
necklaces  and  rings,  as  compensation  for  their 
trouble.  His  majesty's  choice  fell  upon  the 
Princess  Charlotte  Sophia,  of  Brunswick-Wol- 
fenbuttel,  daughter  of  Duke  Louis,  the  head 
of  a  branch  line  of  the  reigning  house  of 
Brunswick.  Accordingly,  the  nuptials  were 
celebrated  at  Targow,  in  the  palace  of  the 
Queen  of  Poland,  on  the  25th  of  October, 
1711-  The  bridegreora  was  in  bin  twenty- 
.second  year,  the  hride  in  her  eighteenth. 

The  Princess  Charlotte  was  one  of  those 
soft  and  dreamy  beauties,  with  fair  blue  eyes, 
and  a  head  full  of  romance,  so  often  met 
with  in  Germany,  At  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage she  was  little  more  than  a  cliild  in  years, 
and  none  the  less  so  in  manners  and  modes 
of  thought.  Alexis,  on  the  contrary,  was 
wholly  given  up  to  low,  .sensual  pleasures, 
and  mean,  vicious  company.  At  their  earlicRt 
interview  he  had  conceived  an  antipathy  to 
his  betrothed,  and  had  no  desire  at  all  to 
marry. 

As  might  have  been  expected  under  such 
circumstances,  there  was  no  love  wasted  by 
the  young  couple.  From  a  state  of  indiffer- 
ence the  prince  lapsed  into  one  of  savagery, 
and  on  every  occasion  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
act  toward  his  wife  in  the  most  brutal  man- 
ner. When,  at  length,  he  received  into  his 
palace  a  former  mistress,  by  the  name  of 
Eufrjfiine,  and  his  wife  made  complaints  to 
the  czar,  the  prince  was  sorely  enraged,  and 
beat  the  princess  most  cruelly.  A  chastise- 
ment in  return  from  the  czar  only  made  the 
affair  worse.  Charlotte,  daily  in  tears,  re- 
gretted her  sorrowful  plight,  and  longed  to  be 
released  from  lier  brutish  lord-  She  even 
wrote  to  her  father,  Duke  Louis,  entreating 
him  to  take  stefis  for  dissolving  her  marriage. 
But  Louis  was  as  proud  and  haughty  as  she 
was  weak,  and  would  take  no  steps  to  over- 
throw that  fortune  which,  he  believed,  was 
likely  to  make  of  his  offspring  an  empress. 
However,  he  wa^  not  wholly  insensible  to  the 
tortures  of  her  situation.  ''  Keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  my  daughter,"  he  beseeches  the  czar  in 
a  letter  recently  disclosed,  "  for  she  is  a  lamb 
in  gentleness,  and  ill-suited  to  the  rough  ways 
of  a  hot  and  hasty  cavalier.  I  pr.iy  thee  be 
pleased  to  restrain  thy  imperial  son.  and  keep 
back  the  evil  reports  which  come  daily  to  my 


The  birth  of  two  children — Natalia,  who 
died  prematurely,  and  Peter,  afterward  Czar 
Peter  II  — did  not  soften  the  evil  tendencies 
of  Alexis;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  signal 
for  a  mo.=t  terrible  climax.  While  the  prin- 
cess was  yet  suffering  from  her  confinement, 
Alexis,  more  in  a  fit  of  devilish  wrath  than 
of  intoxication,  struck  her  so  savagely  with 
his  cane,  that  she  fell  senseless  to  the  lloor. 
Those  who  stood  near  thought  that  she  was 
dead  ;  and  a  few  hours  later  her  physician 
sent  word  to  the  czar  that  his  daughter-in-law 
had  been  carried  oflf  by  a  sudden  attack  of 
hysterics  ! 

Peter  the  Great  received  the  intelligence 
of  the  princess's  death  on  the  20th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1715,  and,  being  then  at  Schlusselburg, 
busily  employed  on  his  works,  he  set  out  in- 
stantly for  the  ca|)ital.  On  the  way  he  him- 
self was  seized  with  illness,  and  was  forced 
to  take  to  his  bed.  In  the  midst  of  hi.s  grief 
the  announcement  came  that  the  empress  had 
been  delivered  of  a  prince,  which  speedily 
changed  sadness  into  joy.  In  the  ensuing 
confusion,  poor  Charlotte  Avas  almost  forgot- 
ten. But  rumor  had  already  sounded  her 
dread  alarms,  and  Alexis,  fearing  the  wrath  of 
his  father,  had  fled  to  his  country-house. 

Meanwhile  a  grand  carnival  proclaimed  the 
new  birth.  S})Iendid  entertainments,  balls 
and  fireworks,  followed  one  another  in  rapid 
succession,  and  universal  hilarity  prevailed. 
Elsewhere,  a  coffin  robed  in  black,  and  fol- 
lowed by  only  a  few  attendants,  was  borne 
into  the  forti-ess  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  de- 
posited in  the  Church  of  Saints  Peter  and 
Paul.  Later  a  horseman  rode  to  the  royal 
palace  and  announced  that  the  remains  of 
Princess  Charlotte  Sophia,  consort  of  the  heir- 
apparent  of  all  the  Kussias,  were  interred. 

Time  elapsed,  and  it  soon  appeared  liiat 
the  czar  had  not  really  forgotten  the  gentle 
girl  who,  deserving  a  better  fate,  had  missed 
her  road  to  happiness;  neither  had  he  failed 
to  notice  the  absence  of  his  son.  The  di-ath 
of  the  neglected  wife  was  a  sore  affliction  lo 
Peter's  mind  ;  but  he  hoped  that  it  might  be 
the  means  of  reforming  the  prince  Accord- 
ingly he  wrote  him  a  letter,  accusing  him  of 
murder,  but  promising  forgiveness  if  he  would 
only  amend  his  conduct.  "I  desire  your 
answer  jiersonally  or  in  writing,"  the  letter 
concludes,  "or  I  must  deal  with  you  as  a 
criminal."  Alexis  replied,  "I  intend  to  em- 
brace the  monastic  life,  and  I  request  your 
gracious  consent  to  that  effect" 

For  a  while  the  affair  was  dropped,  and  the 
czar  departed  on  a  journey  into  Germany  and 
France.  The  grand  duke,  fearful  of  his  life, 
fled,  accompanied  by  his  mistress,  to  quarters 
unknown.  Seven  months  passed  away. during 
which  time  the  czar  heard  nothing  from  his 
son.  One  day  two  Russian  envoys  overtook 
Alexia  in  Naples,  and  placed  in  his  hands  a 
letter  from  his  father.    "If  you  do  not  return 
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home,"  it  read,  "  by  virtue  of  the  power  I 
have  received  from  God  as  your  sire,  I  pro- 
nounce against  you  my  everlasting  curse;  and, 
as  your  sovereign,  I  can  assure  you  I  shall 
find  ways  to  punish  you  ;  which  I  hope,  as 
ray  cause  is  just,  God  will  take  it  in  hand  and 
assist  me  in  avengiug  it." 

When  entreaties  failed,  the  envoys  had 
recourse  to  strategy.  One  of  them  offered  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  Eufrosine  if  she  would 
induce  Alexis  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
his  father.  She  plied  her  art  of  persuasion 
so  well  tliat,  on  the  following  day,  the  prince 
set  out  for  Moscow.  Upon  his  arrival  the 
great  bell  tolled;  a  gloomy  council  was  con- 
vened in  the  castle;  and  the  clergy  said  mass 
in  the  cathedral.  In  solemn  tones  the  czar 
jironounced  malediction  on  his  son  Alexis, 
deprived  him  of  succession  to  the  throne,  and 
even  disinherited  him  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  as.sembly.  "  Never  was  prince  forgot- 
ten,'' says  the  royal  record,  "in  so  sovereign 
and  authentic  a  manner." 

A  trial  for  high  treason  followed  this  awful 
humiliation  ;  and,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1718,  it 
was  publicly  announced  that  the  Grand  Duke 
Alexis  had  died  in  prison,  "in  consequence 
of  over-excitement."  Kecent  research  proves 
that  he  was  murdered  by  a  German  named 
Weide,  at  the  order  of  Peter  the  Great. 

At  this  point  the  tragedy  may  be  said  to 
end ;  and  the  mystery,  if  such  it  was,  to  begin. 
Twenty  years  later,  Chevalier  Bossu  pub- 
lished in  Paris  a  book  which  is  now  a  rare 
curiosity,  entitled  "New  Travels  in  North 
America,  in  a  Series  of  Letters,"  in  which  he 
affirmed  that  he  had  seen  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte,''who  was  thought  to  have  died  long 
ago,"  at  a  plantation  in  Louisiana.  She  was, 
he  said,  there  well  knowu  by  her  own  name; 
and  that  he  had  the  full  particulars  of  her 
romantic  career.  From  these  statements,  cor- 
rected by  the  recent  researches  of  KersakofT, 
who,  having  had  free  access  to  imperial  re- 
cords at  St.  Petersburg,  has  at  length  disclosed 
tlie  truth,  we  shall  briefly  complete  one  of  the 
strangest  stories  in  existence. 

As  early  as  1714  the  Countess  of  Knonigs- 
mark,  mother  of  Maurice  of  Saxony,  and  an 
attendant  on  the  Princess  Charlotte,  urged 
the  latter  to  escape  from  Kussia  in  the  guise 
of  a  servant.  But  the  plan  was  frustrated. 
In  the  following  year,  and  amid  the  joy  which 
announced  the  birth  of  a  son  of  Catharine, 
the  princess,  having  somewhat  recover''d  from 
the  assault  already  mentioned,  was  secretly 
placed  on  board  a  Prussian  vessel,  and  landed 
on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Baltic. 

At  the  same  time  the  countess  and  the  phy- 
sician played  a  bold  game.  A  sham  burial 
was  originated  A  wax  figure,  skilfully 
moulded,  was  placed  in  a  coffin,  which,  while 
the  bells  were  tolling,  was  hurried  away  and 
consigned  to  a  sepulchre  in  the  Church  of 
Saints  Peter  and  Paul.     There  were  but  few 


mourners,  and  the  ceremony  was  brief.  A 
false  announcement  was  speeded  to  the  capital, 
and  no  one,  in  the  excitement  of  the  hour, 
paused  even  to  give  it  reflection. 

At  the  proper  season,  the  princess,  having 
recovered  and  regained  sufficient  strength, 
proceeded  to  Strasburg,  and  thence  to  Paris. 
Here  she  disposed  of  her  jewelry,  and,  in 
company  with  Swiss  emigrants,  set  sail  for 
America.  She  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  where 
.=he  was  recognized  and  saluted  by  Count 
d'Aubaut,  a  member  of  the  Frencii  diplomatic 
service,  who  had  formerly  known  her  well, 
and,  we  may  add,  become  enamored  of  her  at 
St.  Petersburg. 

The  count  was  a  handsome  fellow,  but  very 
shy.  He  had  not  the  courage,  even  when 
confident  that  some  unknown  cause  had  es- 
tranged her  from  her  husband,  to  ingratiate 
himself  in  the  princess's  favor.  But  day  and 
night  he  was  haunted  by  her  matchless  beau- 
ty, and  yet  circumstances  compelled  them  to 
remain  longer  apart. 

After  a  while  the  princess,  still  regarding 
her  Swiss  companions  as  in  one  sense  her 
guides,  followed  them  from  their  first  landing 
in  New  Orleans  to  a  place  fifty  miles  up  the 
river.  Here  she  purchased  a  small  planta- 
tion, and,  with  the  help  of  others,  planned  to 
cultivate  it.  Count  d'Aubaut  had  not  ceased 
to  dog  lier  footsteps.  Wherever  she  went  he 
pursued,  until  a  bright  idea  entered  into  his 
mind. 

Having  assured  himself  of  her  determina- 
tion to  remain  always  in  America,  the  count 
hastened  back  to  New  Orleans,  and  from  the 
governor-general,  who  was  his  near  relative, 
obtained  a  perpetual  ownership  of  a  large 
tract  of  land  bordering  on  the  Mississippi, 
together  with  a  release  from  his  diplomatic 
ftjrvice. 

This  tract  of  land  happened  to  adjoin  the 
estate  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  ;  and,  having 
erected  a  small  dwelling  for  himself,  he  looked 
forward  to  the  day  when  perchance  Fortune 
might  permit  him  to  enlarge  it  for  the  recep- 
tion of  his  idol- 

The  days  and  the  weeks  passed  bv,  and  the 
count  had  succeeded  in  winning  the  friend- 
ship of  the  princess.  This  friendship  daily 
became  more  intimate;  and,  while  the  princess 
no  longer  hesitated  to  disclose  the  story  of 
her  misfortunes,  the  count  became  most  sin- 
cere in  his  expression  of  sympathy.  He  was 
not  blind  to  perceive  that  his  own  eminently 
handsome  appearance,  his  perfect  and  grace- 
ful manners,  and  his  fine  culture,  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  heart  of  the  lonely  lady; 
and  the  courtesy  and  confidence  with  which 
she  always  received  him  made  hira  bold  to 
sue  for  her  heart  and  hand.  But  no;  she 
resolutely  refused  any  offer  of  marriage. 

Count  d'Aubaut  was  in  despair,  and  to 
tarry  longer'in  the  presence  of  one  whom  he 
could   not  claim  as  his  own  was   death  itself. 
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Abandoning  his  estate,  and  bidding  farewell 
to  the  princess,  lie  retnmed  to  Xew  Orleans, 
wiiere  he  engaged  passage  on  board  a  vessel 
bound  for  Marseilles,  hi  less  than  an  hour 
the  ship  was  to  sail,  and  the  count  had  al- 
ready ended  liis  preparations  for  departure. 
With  an  idle  turn  of  mind  he  paced  to  and 
fro  upon  the  deck ;  a  small  package  lay  there, 
on  wliicli  a  half-sheet  of  a  newspaper,  the 
Mevcure  HoLlandois,  of  the  year  1718,  had  been 
placed  by  some  strange  hand.  His  eyes 
dropped,  "and  rested  for  a  moment  on  a  iateful 
paragrapli ;  and  tliere  he  read,  as  one  not  sor- 
rowful, of  the  death  of  the  (xrand  Duke  Alexis 
at  St.  Petersburg  ! 


It  is  easier  to  imagine  hi- 


feelings  than  to 


describe  them.  Grasping  the  paper  and  fold- 
ing it  away  in  his  pocket,  exchanging  a  few 
words  with  tiie  commander  of  the  vessel,  and 
making  arrangements  as  to  his  luggage,  he 
leaped  into  a  small  boat  and  was  rowed 
ashore.  Not  ten  hours  had  elapsed  before  he 
was  again  at  the  feet  of  the  princess. 

Only  a  few  words  were  interchanged,  and 
lier  doom  was  sealed.  There  was  no  obstacle 
in  the  way  ;  and  she  had  shed  her  last  tear 
before  the  portrait  of  iiim  whom  she  loved 
even  amid  hatred.  Two  moiulis  later  the 
Pritic'ess  Charlotte,  with  simple  ceremony, 
became  the  Countess  d' Aubaut. 

How  suddenly,  at  times,  a  change  falls 
upon  a  scene  of  happiness  and  contentment ; 
aiid  how  unexpectedly  the  bitter  enters  into 
the  sweet !  Only  a  few  brief  years  had  sealed 
the  union  of  a  loving  couple  when  Count 
d'Aubaut  fell  dangerously  ill.  ''  There  is  no 
hope  of  a  recovery,"  said  the  physician  to 
the  faithful  wife,  "  save  in  a  speedy  return  to 
Europe."  The  princess — for  surely  fortune 
may  not  alter  her  rank  ! — was  quick  to  heed. 
Gathering  together  her  all,  siie,  her  husband, 
and  tlieir  little  daughter,  sailed  first  to  Le 
Havre,  and  thence  to  Paris. 

At  Paris  she  lived  in  the  utmost  retire- 
ment, nursing  her  husband  and  caring  ten- 
derly for  her  child.  Occasionally  she  would 
wander  unattended  through  the  garden  of  the 
Tuilleries,  without  disclosing  either  her  name 
or  her  singular  fortune.  One  day  during  one 
of  these  solitary  promenades  she  was  unex- 
pectedly jo:ned  by  her  daugiiter,  to  whom 
slie  adilressed  a  few  words  in  German.  A 
•  gentleman  who  happened  to  be  passing  by 
was  thus  attracted  to  her.  For  a  single  in- 
stant tiicir  eyes  met,  and  she  knew  that  her 
Hecret  was  discovered,  for  the  gentleman  was 
no  oilier  than  Count  Maurice,  ol  Saxony,  tem- 
porarily sojourning  in  Paris. 

She  could  not  prevent  him  from  addressing 
lier  by  her  own  name,  nor  refuse  his  company 
to  her  own  liumble  lodgings.  Ijut  she  exacted 
Ills  jiromisc  not  to  betray  her  secret  to  any 
one  before  three  months  should  have  elai)se(l. 

Once  a  week  Count  Maurice  found  himself 
at  the  aijode  of  the  princess,  to  whom  he  was 
in  the  liabit  of  bringing  sundry    good  things 


for  her  happiness.  At  last,  liowever,  he 
found  during  one  of  his  visits  no  need  of 
calling  again.  The  whole  family,  "  tempted 
of  the  devil,"  said  Count  Maurice,  had  fled 
to  parts  unknown  !  Half  in  anger  and  half 
in  despair,  the  count  discovered  the  princess's 
secret  to  King  Louis  XIV,  who  at  once  wrote 
an  autograph  letter  to  the  Qi>een  of  Hungary, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Duke  Louis  of  Bruns- 
wick. In  this  missive  he  assured  her  of  the 
safety  of  her  sister,  and  added,  "  The  king 
will  not  prove  chary  of  his  best  services  to 
induce  the  princess,  who  seems  to  hare  been,  pur- 
sued by  some  ill-fortune,  to  return  to  that  family 
which  has  long  mourned  her  decease. 

I  know  not  what  conlidential  method  the 
king  resorted  to  to  insure  the  fultillment  of 
his  promise.  But  certain  it  is  that,  when  the 
Count  d'Aubaut  and  his  wife  were  again  dis- 
covered by  tiie  officials  of  his  majesty,  it  was 
not  in  France,  but  in  Louisiana!  They  had 
returned  thither  in  a  vessel  sailing  direct  from 
Nantes. 

After  long  interce.s.sion,  the  couple  were 
induced  by  the  governor-general  to  repair,  on 
board  a  Dutch  vessel,  to  the  Isle  of  Bourbon, 
where  they  resided  for  luany  years.  In  1754, 
the  count  was  removed  by  an  epidemic  fever, 
and  his  death  was  soon  followed  by  that  of 
his  child. 

In  the  succeeding  autumn,  1755,  the  widow, 
whose  cup  of  sorrow  was  now  filled  to  the 
brim,  went  to  live  in  the  Faubourg  Mont- 
martre,  near  Paris,  but  six  years  later  she 
retired  to  Brussels,  at  the  invitation  of  some 
of  her  old  friends  The  story  of  her  misfor- 
tunes, tliough  made  known  to  a  precious  few, 
reached  the  ears  of  Ferdinand  Albert  II, 
Duke  of  Brunswick-Bevern,  who  allowed  her 
an   annual  pension  of  si.xty  thousand  florins. 

Although  constantly  beset  by  troubles  on 
all  sides,  and  even  persecuted  by  the  Romish 
propaganda,  she  resisted  all  invitations  to 
again  join  lier  family  By  deeds  of  charity, 
she  endeared  her.self  to  the  poor  of  Brussels, 
and  finally  died,  a  steadfast  believer  in  Proles- 
lantism,  in  September,  1772,  aged  seventy- 
eight. 

Perhaps  this  is  all  that  will  ever  be  known 
of  the  story  of  tlie  sorrowed  wife  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Alexis.  For  many  years  after  her 
death,  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  her 
career  were  concealed  from  the  public ;  and 
until  recently,  historical  researches  were  pow- 
erless to  recall  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  her  eventful  life  was  surrounded  with 
even  darker  mystery  than  has  yet  been  cleared 
up.  But,  even  as  it  is,  its  romanticism  im 
parts  to  it  an  air  of  falsehood  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  knowledge  of  sworn  testimony 
makes  the  seeming  fiction  more  remarkable 
than  truth.  The  poet,  if  not  the  historian, 
may  yet  pay  lumest  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  ill-starred  Charlotte  of  Brunswick. 

Geoiige  Lowell  Au.stin, 

In  Apjdctoii's  Journal. 
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BENJAMIN  JACQUES. 

In  an  iron-bound  valley  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  Ben  Jacques  was  fiuaueially  ruined  in 
the  summer  of  1842  hy  a  mining  speculation. 
His  ruin  did  not  mean  so  very  much  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  perhaps  less  than  his  previous 
failures  in  the  same  barren  field,  but  some- 
how this  last  failure  seemed  to  mean  a  great 
deal  to  him  personally.  His  open,  honest 
face  revealed  keen  suflering. 

Jacques  had  been  very  temperate  and  in- 
dustrious. He  would  have  gained  success  if 
there  had  been  half  a  chance-  But  mining 
in  the  Adirondack  Mountains  was  hard.  So 
long  as  a  man  was  young,  and  new  at  the 
business,  he  could  endure  the  disappointments 
after  a  fashion  ;  but  when  he  was  turned  of 
forty  years  of  age,  and  had  learned  that  min- 
ing in  the  Adirondacks  was  contending  against 
great  commercial  odds,  if  not  natural  laws, 
he  was  apt  to  think  that  he  needed  a  change. 
One's  best  strength  for  "  fighting  the  rocks  " 
was  likely  to  be  impaired  before  middle  life 
Jacques,  however,  was  still  strong.  It  was 
the  check  upon  earnest  purposes  and  honest 
hopes  that  wrung  his  heart.  He  had  tried  so 
many  times,  he  said,  and  so  fair,  and  every 
time  a  failure. 

On  this  last  occasion  Jacques's  brown  locks 
were  turning  to  silver,  as  the  assets  of  his 
venture  were  made  over  to  "  the  company," 
leaving  him  without  a  dollar  ;  and  he  ex- 
plained to  liis  friends,  in  his  simple,  direct 
way,  with  tears  in  his  frank,  grey  eyes,  that 
lie  was  tired. 

'■  More  than  twelve  years  ago."  he  said,  "  I 
brought  a  little  money  and  a  hopeful  heart  to 
these  mountains,  and  yon  all  know  whether 
I  have  worked  faithful.'  I  own  I  am  down 
now,  and  my  he<irt  is  sore.  It  an't  no  use, 
boys."  he  added.  "  It  is  a  hard  country. 
Tliem  few  black  holes  over  there  in  the  hill 
is  all  I  have  to  show  for  my  work.  And 
them  an't  mine  any  longer,"  he  added,  strug- 
gling with  a  sob.  He  said  to  a  friend,  pri- 
vately and  with  tears,  ''Its  all  right,  George, 
to  talk  of  settlinir  down,  but  when  a  man  has 
had  his  hopes,  and  sees  it's  too  late,  and  he 
has  nothing  to  ofl^er,  what  can  he  say  ?  " 

Three  days  after  the  failure,  Ben  Jacque.^ 
started  away  from  the  raining  settlement 
alone  for  a  walk  among  the  mountains.  He 
was  trying  to  get  a  mental  view  of  what  else 
there  might  be  in  the  world  beside  iron  ore, 
and  speculation,  and  heart-ache.  It  was  a 
July  morning,  all  brightness,  and  cheered  by 
the  birds,  he  walked  along  a  little  road  up  by 
a  cabin  where  his  newly  married  friend, 
Nellie,  and  her  husband  lived.  The  little 
home  was  a  sweet  picture.  Beyond  it  were 
the  woods  and  the  dark  mountains.  To  the 
toiler  whose  existence  had  been  for  so  many 
years  a  struggle  to  wrench  a  fortune  from 
these   rocky   hills,    they  seemed   implacable 


and  pitiless.  What  was  the  serenity  of 
their  heights  but  contempt  for  his  feeble 
struggles  ? 

He  passed  on  from  the  settlement  into  the 
woods.  There  was  an  old  mining  road  that 
he  knew  of.  It  led  many  miles  into  the 
wilderness.  It  had  been  "cut  out"  and 
speedily  abandoned  in  a  mining  speculation 
years  ago.  He  followed  this  track  five  miles, 
to  Cherry  Lake.  The  lake  was  very  solitary. 
A  dark,  rugged  hill  clothed  with  black  spruce 
rose  beyond  it.  Where  Jacques  was,  there 
was  a  plain  covered  with  maple  and  beech 
trees.  He  noticed  how  fine  the  prospect  was, 
and  how  wonderfully  the  blue  waters  sparkled 
in  the  July  noon.  Then  he  sat  down  upon 
the  shore  and  smoked  his  pipe,  and  thought 
it  all  over  again.  When  he  returned  to  the 
settlement  tliat  evening,  he  remarked  that  he 
had  considered  the  matter  fully,  and  was  .sure 
that  he  had  done  with  mining  forever. 

A  week  later  the  news  was  circulated  that 
Ben  Jacques  had  put  up  a  log-cabin  away  off 
in  the  woods  at  Cherry  Lake,  and  was  going 
to  turn  hermit.  There  were  diverse  com- 
ments upon  this  intelligence.  Some  reckoned 
that  he  had  found  a  new  mine  out  there, 
others  were  ''afeard"  that  Ben  had  a  soft 
spot  in  his  head.  He  said  he  was  tired.  He 
declared,  also,  that  it  was  pleasant  at  the  lake, 
and  that  he  loved  to  dream  there  in  the 
silence,  "  I  remember  a  world  outside  of 
these  mountains,  Nellie,"  said  Jacques,  "  that 
you  have  not  seen."  When  Nellie  said, 
anxiously,  that  she  feared  that  he  was  giving 
wav  to  some  secret  sorrow,  he  did  not  reply. 

•Jacques's  cabin  at  the  lake  was  a  pleasant 
place.  During  the  autumn  he  cleared  a  little 
ground  that  he  might  have  a  garden  in  the 
spring,  and  he  improved  the  old  road  so  tliat 
a  team  could  be  driven  over  it.  A  fcAv  weeks' 
labor  at  "The  Works"  supplied  him  witli 
means  to  secure  the  necessaries  he  required. 
Then  a  little  furniture  and  a  few  books  were 
taken  to  the  cabin,  and  t}ie  toiler  settled  down 
to  rest. 

Jacques  was  a  sensitive  man.  The  isola- 
tion of  his  hermit-life  soon  had  its  natural 
effect  upon  him.  That  unseen  world  that 
surrounds  the  living,  both  whenthey  wake 
and  when  they  sleep,  seemed  to  him  to  come 
nearer  and  nearer.  The  strange  spirits  that 
woo  and  win  the  solitary  found  him  in  the 
wilderness  It  was  observed  that  he  was  be- 
coming quiet  and  shy,  and  the  little  he  saw  of 
society  when  he  vi.sited  the  settlement  op- 
pressed him. 

The  seasons  came  and  went  with  much 
feverish  anxiety,  and  many  baflled  enterprises, 
at  the  mining  settlement.  Amid  the  worry 
and  the  failures,  Ben  Jacques,  the  hermit,  was 
little  cared  for.  and  rarely  remembered. 

The  little  settlement  did  not  encroach  very 
rapidly  upon  the  woods.  Jacques's  cabin  was 
still  miles  away   in  the   forest.     His  acre  of 
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garden  was  a  rose  in  the  vast  wilderness.  In 
spring  tiie  flowers  blooiued  around  his  door- 
way, and  the  bees  from  his  hives,  hmnnied 
around  the  tiny  clearing.  Remote  as  it  was, 
the  robins  and  the  blueljirds  found  this  lonely 
home.  It  was  one  of  the  picnic  journeys  in 
summer,  for  the  young  folks  to  travel  the 
long,  unfre(piented  road  through  the  woods, 
and  visit  Jacques,  the  hermit.  These  visits 
were  received  as  a  great  honor  by  the  vene- 
rable man,  and  he  always  gave  the  visitors 
honey  and  flowers.  But  only  Nellie,  and  her 
husband  and  children  knew  "  old  Mr. 
Jacques"  as  something  more  than  a  strange 
man,  or  a  curiosity.  Twice,  at  least,  every 
summer,  a  horse  and  rude  wagon  were  driven 
by  Nellie's  husband  or  by  her  own  hands  over 
the  rougii  road  to  Mr.  Jacques's.  Almost 
every  month  in  the  year  Jacques  came  to  see 
Nellie  and  her  family.  It  was  the  tie  that 
bound  him  to  the  outward  world. 

Nellie  used  to  say  to  her  husband  that 
although  she  could  not  imagine  what  it  was, 
she  was  sure  there  was  some  sad  secret  in  Mr. 
Jacques's  life.  Her  eyes  grew  dim  with 
tears,  as  she  saw  that  her  own  little  Mary,  so 
timid  and  shy  toward  all  others,  yet  found  a 
friend  in  this  lonely  and  aged  man.  She 
wondered  at  the  pretty  blush  that  came  to  his 
withered  cheeks  as  the  quiet  child  welcomed 
and  kissed  him. 

But  no  one  knew  the  life  or  the  thoughts 
of  B°iijamin  Jacques.  The  dreary  years,  the 
brightness  of  summer,  and  the  winter's  dread- 
ful cold,  found  him  dwelling  ever  alone  in 
the  silence  of  the  great  woods.  As  the  long 
decades  were  passing,  the  silver  of  his  lock.s 
changed  to  snow. 

It  came  to  pass  that  a  message  from  the 
years  gone  by  jjcnetrated  to  his  seclusion, 
reaching  his  saddened  spirit  more  to  wound 
than  to  cheer. 

It  was  an  August  night  and  was  raining. 
Jacques  sat  in  bis  cabin  reading  a  paper  dated 
three  months  back.  The  light  of  a  candle 
which  he  held  in  his  hatul  fell  upon  his  face, 
revealing  how  strangely  and  sadly  it  was 
chastened  by  his  lonely  life.  The  rain  beat 
dull  and  dreary  upon  the  window-pane.  A 
mouse  nibbled  in  a  cupboard  and  then  ran 
across  the  floor.  A  low,  moaning  sigh  came 
from  the  forest.  Jacques  put  his  candle 
upon  the  table,  ])ushed  up  his  spectac!vT>', 
elosed  his  eyes,  and  sat  thinking.  There 
were  strange  stories  in  the  newspaper  he  had 
been  reading,  about  spirits  coming  back  to 
this  worUl.  lie  was  not  surprised  by  tiie 
idea.  ll(i  had  felt  his  deceased  mother  near 
him  many  times,  when  he  was  utterly  heart- 
broken and  wee|)ing  in  liis  solitary  liours. 
But  he  did  not  thiidc  it  likely  that  the  spirits 
would  make  noises  and  disturb  piople.  IIij 
was  satisfied  that  the  acc(junts  in  tiie  news- 
I)aper  were  not  true  Then  he  wondered 
again    what  it    was   ho   felt  coming  all  day. 


Perhaps  it  was  nothing.  Yet  why  should  he 
feel  it  always  befcn-e  people  came?  He  would 
not  have  believed  such  things  years  ago. 

Jacques  opened  his  eyes.  Was  that  a  faint 
lightening-flash  upon  the  window  ?  It  was 
too  long  and  steady  for  that.  He  rose  and 
peered  out  into  the  blackness  of  the  rainy 
night.  His  window  overlooked  the  lake. 
Across  upon  a  point  of  land  that  projected 
out  from  the  main  shore,  a  ruddy  fire  was 
burning.  Its  red  glare  came  in  a  misty, 
shimmering  track  across  the  waves. 

"  Somehunters,  probably,"  thought  Jacque.s. 
And  yet  the  hunters  never  came  to  the  lake, 
and  there  was  no  Gshing  there.  "  It  must  be 
somebody  who  has  come  all  the  way  through 
the  woods  on  the  old  mining  road,"  he  .said 
to  himself.  He  tried  to  believe  it  was  not  re- 
markable;  but  he  did  not  sleep  very  soundly 
that  night  for  thinking  of  it,  although  the 
beat  of  the  rain  upon  the  roof  soothed  him. 

The  next  morning  was  clear  and  beautiful. 
The  green  wet  woods  were  steaming  in  the 
warm  summer  air,  and  the  bees  were  humming. 
At  eight  o'clock  Jacques  sat  reading  in  his 
open  door-way.  A  bright,  active  boy,  dressed 
in  a  blue  suit,  and  about  twelve  years  of  age. 
came  along  flie  lake  shore  and  to  the  door  of 
the  cabin. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Jacques,"  said  the 
the  boy,  with  a  cheery  smile  ;  and  his  clear 
blue  eyes  looked  kindly  and  curiously  at  the 
long,  white  hair  and  grave,  sad  face  of  the 
hermit.  Jacques  pushed  his  spectacles  back 
upon  his  forehead,  and  turned  his  dreamy 
look  upon  the  eager  young  face  before  him. 

The  boy  proceeded  to  tell  Jacques  that  he 
and  his  older  brother  had  walked  sixty  miles 
along  the  roads  through  the  woods  for  a  vaca- 
tion, and  were  camping  over  on  the  point. 
He  said  that  as  it  was  Sunday,  they  should 
stay  over  until  to-morrow.  "They  told  us 
back  at  Smith's  that  you  lived  here,  and  that 
your  name  was  Mr.  Jacques,"  said  the  boy 
with  juvenile  volubility  ;  and  turning  partly 
away,  the  lad  commenced  biting  the  green 
bark  from  a  fret-h  birch  branch  in  his  band, 
glancing  at  the  man  meanwhile,  to  discover 
what  impression  he  was  making.  When  the 
hermit  sjK)ke  a  few  kind  words  in  reply,  the 
boy  seemed  to  judge  that  it  would  be  safe  to 
develop  his  policy.  ''  You  see  Mr.  Jacques," 
he  said,  "we  want  some  new  potatoes  from 
your  garden,  and  I  guess  you  will  hate  to  let 
us  have  any." 

The  boy  foinid  little  difficulty  in  arranging 
with  kind-hearted  Mr.  Jacques.  The  hermit 
was  ready  to  do  more  than  was  asked  of  him. 
He  urged  that  the  lads  should  come  and  stay 
at  hi<  cottage. 

The  boy  departed,  and  soon  returned  with 
his  comrade.  They  brought  a  knapsac'k  full 
of  trcMit,  and  a  i-iile.  The  elder  boy  was  also 
dressed  in  blue;  he  was  grave  and  sedate. 

The   young   talkers   made   it  lively  at  the 
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cottage.  Jacques  liad  not  heard  suelx  music 
there  for  many  a  dreary  day— not  since  the 
picnic  three  years  before. 

Tlie  boys  looked  at  the  bees  and  the  flowers, 
and  the  "vounger  one  expUired  all  tlie  sur- 
roundings of  the  place.  Will,  the  elder,  sat 
^ith  Jacques  and  conversed  quietly  of  the 
news  of  the  day.  The  conversation  turned 
upon  books.  The  boy  was  well-informed. 
"You  are  a  -student,"  said  Jacques. 
"  SVhen  I  was  young,  I  too  had  some  school- 
ing ;  in  my  soliiude  1  still  find  in  reading  ray 
chief  enjoyment  and  solace."  And  then 
Jacques  produced  a  worn  volume  of  Milton's 
Poems,  and  read,  in  a  slow,  measured  man- 
ner, a  part  of  the  poem  beginning  at  man's 
first  disobedience,  that  brought  death  into  our 
world,  and  all  our  woe. 

The  old  man  became  confidential  with  the 
sober,  scholarly  lad.  "  1  know  a  little,"  said 
Jacques,  humbly,  "  of  the  great  world  in 
which  you  live,  and  of  literary  men  and 
fame  ;  "my  grandfather  was  a  writer  for  the 
press  in  France."  And  then  Jacques,  with  difti- 
dence  and  embarrassment,  confessed  that  in 
the  long,  silent  hours,  just  to  amuse  his 
thoughts,  he  had  himself  composed  a  few 
lines,  and  had  th^m  in  memory.  They  were 
not  ranch,  he  said,  but  they  gave  him  some- 
thing to  think  about,  and  imparted  to  his 
solitary  hours  a  certain  pleasure.  _ 

''  I  am  not  skilled  in  punctuation,"  he  re- 
marked, in  his  unaffected  way,  "  and  so  I 
have  never  written  them  down."  As  the  two 
became  more  acquainted,  the  old  man,  blush- 
ing a  little,  repeated  a  poem  of  his  own,  and 
the  young  student  jotted  it  down  in  cipher  in 
his  "  note-book.  The  hermit  was  greatly 
pleased  at  this,  and  smiled  with  a  simple, 
honest  pride,  as  his  words  were  read  back  to 
him  to  see  that  all  was  right.  Jacques  was 
correct  in  saying  that  the  lines  were  not  very 
much.  They  were  evidently  inspired  by  Mil- 
ton's Paradise  Lost,  and  treated  of  the  same 
great  theme  With  all  their  rudeness,  how- 
ever, they  revealed  the  native  grandeur  of  his 
soul,  and  I  would  fain  believe  that  they  re- 
flected in  some  degree  the  light  of  the  great 
epic  that  inspired  them. 

As  the  sun  was  going  down,  the  boys  and 
Jacques  sat  in  the  cottage  door 

"  You  call  each  other  Will  and  George," 
said  Jacques,  '•  but  if  I  may  ask,  what  are 
your  full  names?  " 

The  boys  gave  their  names  and  the  name  of 
their  father. 

What  was  it  that  made  Jacques  tremble 
and  then  remain  so  still  ?  The  boys  noticed 
the  agitation  and  the  silence,  but  knew  no 
cause.  By  degrees  the  conversation  was 
resumed.     A  half  hour  passed  away. 

Jacques  said  to  Will,  as  if  casually,  "Your 
father  is  the  missionary  pastor  that  has  re- 
cently come  to  this  region  and  visits  the  set- 
tlement sometimes?  " 


Will  replied  in  the  aflirmative.  The  con- 
versation turned  again  to  other  matters.  An 
hour  later  Jacques  said  to  W^ill,  "  You  favor 
youv  father  in  your  looks,  I  suppose." 

"Yes,  so  they  say,"  replied  Will,  smiling 
at  the  old  man's  curiosity. 

"  But  he  is  not  like  your  father,"  said 
Jacques,  pointing  to  George. 

"  No,"  said  VVill,  unconsciously,  ''  he  is 
like  mother,  they  say." 

Why  wac.  the  old  man  so  quiet  ?  AVhy 
did  liis  voice  tremble  when  he  spoke  ?  The 
boys  noticed  how  humble  and  sad  and  subdued 
he  seemed  that  evening,  and  wondered  why 
he  consulted  every  wish  of  theirs  so  anxiously, 
and  seemed  to  strive  so  hard  to  serve  them. 

In  spite  of  their  expostulations  the  hermit 
gave  up  his  one  bed  to  the  boys.  The  broth- 
ers sat  by  their  bed  before  retiring.  They 
were  whispering  a  moment  together.  "What 
was  it?  Jacques  heard  the  words,  "George, 
mother  said  we  always  must,"  and  then  the 
two  knelt  silently  at  the  bedside.  When  they 
rose  they  saw  that  Jacques  was  also  kneeling, 
and  a  low  sound  like  a  sob  came  from  the 
dim  corner  where  he  was,  as  he  rose  from  his 
knees.  There  were  kind  good  nights  said, 
and  wishes  for  a  bright  to-morrow,  and  the 
lads  slept. 

The  wishes  for  a  bright  morning  were  re- 
alized, and  the  youthful  travelers  prepared  to 
resume  their  journey.  Before  they  went  away 
Jacques  said,  "  I  was  acquainted  with  your 
parents  many  years  ago;  that  is,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  a  strange  faltering,  ''  I  do  not 
know  as  I  was  acquainted  with  your  father — 
You  might  tell  them."  lie  added,  "  that  ^Ir. 
Jacques  sends  his  respects — if  they  should 
remember  me" 

It  was  seven  o'clock,  and  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing very  brightly,  when  the  rosy- faced  boys 
left  Jacques's  cabin,  and  with  kind  words  of 
'"good-by"  started  along  the  road  out  to- 
ward the  mining  settlement.  As  they  passed 
into  the  woods  they  turned  and  looked  back 
once  more  at  the  garden  and  the  flowers,  and 
they  Avaved  one  more  adieu  with  their  caps 
to  the  hermit.  As  they  did  so  Jacques  stood 
by  the  road-side,  leaning  upon  his  staff"  and 
weeping  bitterly. 

"This  is  a  very  strange  old  man,"  said 
George. 

■'So  lie  is,"  said  Will;  "I  think  he  was 
crying  all  last  nigiit."  And  the  two,  so  young 
and  inexperienced  in  the  voyage  of  life,  passed 
on,  not  knowing  what  message  they  had 
brought  to  this  shipwrecked  mariner,  upon 
his  lonely  rock  in  the  vast  mysterious  ocean.. 

Jacques's  health  declined.  Nellie  thought 
it  was  not  safe  for  the  old  man  to  live  alone. 
She  urged  upon  her  husband  the  propriety  of 
bringing  their  friends  to  their  own  house. 
But  Jacques  when  invited  said  no,  he  could 
not  leave  his  home.  In  the  winter  following, 
Nellie's    husband     visited    Jacques     .several 
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times,  making  the  journey  upon  snow-shoes. 
But  he  always  found  the  hermit  in  about  his 
usual  health,  and  able,  he  said,  to  visit  the 
settlement  whenever  he  desired  it. 

It  was  spring  again.  Eobins  and  bluebirds 
came ;  and  Jacques's  garden  iiummed  with 
the  bees  and  bloomed  with  flowers.  There 
came  a  brigiit,  warm  day,  when  the  fire-pulsed, 
leafy  June"  was  glowing  with  the  life  of  a  new 
Rum'mer.  Nellie  and  little  Mary  went  in 
their  wagon  to  visit  "old  Mr.  Jacques,"  at 
the  lake.  They  came  to  the  cottage.  The 
timid  little  maiden  sprang  out  of  the  wagon 
and  went  forward  through  the  gate,  while  her 
mother  remained  to  tie  the  old  gray  horse  to 
a  post.  Mary  went  close  up  to  the_  cottage. 
The  door  was  open  and  she  stepped  in.  Then 
she  called  back  to  her  mother  that  Jacques 
was  asleep.  Nellie  felt  the  presentiment  She 
entered  the  cabin,  and  there  upon  the  bed  vas 
the  weary  traveler,  forever  at  rest. 

It  wa.s"  plain  that  the  great  conqueror  had 
surprised  him.  Jacques  was  dressed  with  his 
usual  neatness  and  care.  His  Milton  had 
fallen  from  his  hand  and  was  lying  upon  the 
bed  by  hi.s  side.  The  clock  was  ticking  upon 
the  shelf,  and  the  flowers  upon  the  little  table 
at  the  bed-side  were  still  fresh  with  the  morn- 
ing dew.  The  little  window  toward  the  lake 
was  open,  and  tlie  liglit  summer  air  stirred 
the  white  muslin  curtain  that  shaded  it 
Nellie  and  little  Mary  stood  for  a  while  awe- 
stricken  in  the  great  hush  and  stillness  of  the 
pre.sence  of  death.  Then  Nellie  closed  the 
house,  and  her  tears  fell  as  she  realized  that 
.she  was  du'mg  the  last  service  she  could  ren- 
der her  friend.  Then  she  and  little  Mary 
returned  to  the  settlement,  and  suitable  aid 
was  secured  and  sent  to  the  cabin. 

It  was  proposed  that  Jacques  .should  be 
brouglU  out  to  the  common  burying-ground  ; 
but  it  turned  out  that  he  had  strictly  charged 
Nellie  that  his  grave  should  be  at  his  home. 
The  place  he  had  chosen  was  where  the  flow- 
ers grew,  and  the  bees  and  the  birds  and  the 
Bunsliine  came  first  in  spring. 

The  hermit's  wishes  in  regard  to  his  last 
resting  place  were  complied  with.  Thefu!ie- 
ral  was  upon  the  Sabbath  ;  and  a  service  at 
the  settlement  was  omitted,  in  order  that  the 
people  might  assemble  at  the  hermitage.  It 
was  esteemed  fortunate  that  the  missionary- 
pastor  was  making  his  round,  traveling  with 
ids  wife  in  the  bright,  summer  weather,  along 
the  roads  to  the  settlement  in  the  wilderness. 
They  came  to  the  meeting  that  bright  Sab- 
bath, at  the  little  clearing  in  the  woods. 

The  missionary  pastor  was  a  venerable 
man,  who  had  seen  service  in  tiie  cause  of  his 
Master  in  many  fields.  His  wife  was  a  tall, 
quiet  woman,  bearing  well  the  dignity  of  age. 
The  silver  was  thickening  in  her  hair,  but 
lier  features  were  still  symmetrically  moulded, 
and  she  retained  her  (picetily  tread. 

The  pastor   spoke    from    the    door  of   the 


cabin,  while   the   women   were  within,  and  a 
congregation  of   men  was  upon  the  outside. _ 

Why  did  the  pastor's  wife  manifest  so  much 
interest  in  the  cabin  and  the  things  there  ? 
She  observed  the  hermit's  furniture  and  his 
books.  After  the  sermon,  when  there  was  a 
little  stir  in  arranging  before  burial,  she  ven- 
tured to  lift  a  worn  copy  of  Milton's  Poems 
from  the  table  at  her  side.  What  was  it  upon 
the  fly-leaf  that  brought  a  little  flush  to  her 
face?  Only  these  faded  words,  written  in  an 
unformed,  girlish  hand,  "  Happy  New  Year 
to  Mr.  Jacques,  1829." 

Soon  the  arrangements  were  made,  and  the 
people,  according  to  the  country  custom, 
passed  in  file  by  the  coffin  and  looked  their 
last.  It  was  noticed  that  the  pastor's  wife 
wept,  and  placed  a  flower  from  the  garden 
upon  the  breast  of  the  aged  sleeper. 

The  services  were  over.  The  body  of  Ben- 
jamin Jacques  had  been  committed  to  its 
kindred  dust.  The  pastor  observed  that  his 
wife  trembled  as  he  aided  her  to  get  into  the 
stout  buggy,  which  was  his  traveling  carriage. 
As  the  line  of  wagons  filed  along  the  road 
under  the  trees,  the  pastor  .said  in  his  kindest 
tone,  "  My  dear,  you  were  very  much  affected 
by  the  services,  to-day."  The  wife  placed 
her  hand  tenderly  upon  her  husband's  arm 
and  replied,  "  It  is  the  same  man,  Joseph  ;  I 
was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Jacques  when  I  was 
a  young  girl,  ir.  Salem." 

P.  Deming,  in  Atlantic  Monthly. 


GEESE.  GEESE. 

I  saw  a  family  of  geese  in  the  road-way. 
With  heads  down,  they  fed  to  a  low  opening 
in  an  enclosure,  tlirough  which  they  went 
into  a  luxuriant  pasture.  Here  they  soon 
filled  themselves  and  then  would  get  out, 
but  they  might  be  said  to  have,  what  the 
French  call,  high  head,  poking  their  noses 
about  and  looking  far  above  the  low  opening 
at  which  they  entered.  This  is  a  weakness  in 
goose-life,  said  I. 

I  have  seen  fast  men,  doing  a  lively  busi- 
ness on  borrowed  capital,  secured  by  the  sig- 
natures of  honest  plodding  old  farmers,  "just 
for  form's  sake,  you  know,"  and  it  put  me  in 
mind  of  the  game  of  "  fox  and  geese" — one 
fox  and  twelve  geese. 

I  have  seen  the  "  well  to  do  "  inhabitants  of 
small  inland  towns  trying  their  best  to  define 
in  practice  tlie  boundaries  of  caste,  either  as 
to  property  or  fashion,  but  never  as  to  virtue, 
and  have  thought-:-high-headed  geese. 

I  have  seen  young  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
(boys  and  girls)  taken  in  the  extreme  rough. 
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and  polished  (away  from  home)  in  an  incred- 
ible short  space  of  time,  and  so  much  so  as 
to  be  in  contrast  with,  and  entirely  unlit  for 
the  liomestead  or  kitchen,  and  I  say  to  my- 
self— geese. 

I  iiave  seen  these  goslings  wriggle  and 
twist  and  flutter  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
tail  of  fashion,  ignoring  everything  and  every 
body  outside  of  their  conception  of  that  frivo- 
lous and  unsubstantial  heaven,  spending  all 
their  personal  available  means  to  get  over  a 
matrimonial  precipice,  with  a  vast  amount  of 
flimse}'  finery,  in  a  tine  buggy,  or  carriage 
and  horses.  This  leap  generally  uses  up  the 
finery  and  the  means,  and  the  goslings  go 
home  again  to  learn  real  life,  and  live  with, 
and  upon  the  old  folks. 

But  above  all,  and  in  face  of  the  fact,  that 
life  is  like  the  passage  of  a  drop  of  water 
from  the  clouds  to  the  ocean,  and  compara- 
tively speaking,  is  as  soon  over,  leaving  no 
trace,  when  the  best  advice  of  the  good  book 
is,  to  be  unassuming,   modest,  and    virtuous. 


It 


IS 


strange 


that,    though   we   wish    to    be 


contented,  though  we  would   be  happy,  like 
the  geese,  our  heads  are  too   high  to   .see  our 
way  into  the  road  that  shall  lead  us  to  rest. 
Orangeburg,  S.  C  Baldwin. 


THE  PRICE  OF  A  FAIR  COMPLEXION. 

A  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Graphic  writes  : 
In  connection  with  the  matter  of  feminine 
yauity  comes  a  curious  bit  of  gossip  concern- 
ing a  young  matron,  who  has  journeyed  all 
over  Europe  with  "  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
U.  S.  A.,"  painted  upon  her  trunks. 

This  young  matron  would  have  been  a 
beautiful  woman  had  she  a  sea-shell's  tint 
upon  her  face.  Unfortunately  she  had  lived 
long  enough  in  a  bilious  Wes'tern  State  to  be- 
come possessed  of  the  lemon-peel  complexion 
that  is  gained  by  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  chills  and  fever  and  from  the  caressing 
touch  of  prairie  winds  and  sunshine.  She 
had  been  in  Europe  long  enough  to  have  re- 
gained perfect  health;  but  she  found  thai  even 
after  the  cause  was  removed,  the  effect  of  a  bil- 
ious habit^a  .saffron  skin — remained. 

She  consulted  physician  after  physician  in 
vaiu.  They  all  gave  her  the  same  advice — to 
eat  sparingly,  to  bathe  freely,  and  to  avoid 
cosmetics.  This  was  exactly  what  she  had 
done  for  years,  having  abandoned  the  use  of 
powder — as  shts  tells  herself — ever  since  the 
day  in  which  her  eldest  daughter,  aged  ten, 
came  majestically  gliding  down  the  broad  aisle 
of  the  church  during  the  first  prayer,  with  her 
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young  face  so  bedaubed  and  besmeared  with 
her  mother's  lily-white  that  she  looked  as  if 
made  up  for  a  stage-ghost.  She  had  lived 
lightly,  bathed  freely,  and  eschewed  cosmet- 
ics, and  still,  though  a  blonde,  with  golden 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  was  as  sallow  as  a  con- 
sumptive gypsy.  She  felt  inclined  to  offer  a 
large  reward  to  any  chemist  who  would  dis- 
cover the  secret  of  turning  golden  flesh  into 
snow,  and  her  husband  openly  declared  that, 
"  to  ease  Kitty's  mind,"  he  would  pay  $5,000 
for  any  "  moth  and  freckle  lotion  "  that  would 
truly  perform  the  wonders  of  metamorphosis 
that  so  many  pretended  to  do. 

AH  at  once  it  began  to  be  noticed  in  the 
hotel  that  little  Mrs.  C.  was  not  very  often  to 
be  found  in  her  room,  or  indeed  elsewhere 
about  the  hotei.  Her  cajeau  lail  was  taken  to 
her  every  morning,  but  after  that  she  was 
never  seen  by  servant  or  friend  until  late  in 
the  evening.  She  did  not  remain  in  her  room, 
for  after  her  absence  began  to  be  whispered 
about  as  a  mystery,  the  servants  were  ques- 
tioned as  to  her  whereabouts,  and  could  tell 
nothing  save  that  she  left  every  morning  very 
plainly  dressed,  and  returned  at  evening  ap- 
parently very  much  fatigued. 

Curiosity  so  tormented  certain  female  in- 
mates of  tiie  hotel  as  to  little  Mrs  C.  's  pro- 
ceedings that  they  arose  one  morning  at  an 
unconscionably  early  hour  for  them,  and 
watched  on  the  stairs  for  her  solitary  depart- 
ure. They  retailed  their  go.ssip  in  several 
rooms,  later — that  she  went  out  in  a  plain 
alpaca  dress  and  waterproof,  and,  although 
dressed  with  such  mysterious  plainness,  was 
very  evidently  very  much  ''  gotten  up  "  as  to 
complexion,  for  she  looked  most  as  fair  as  an 
English  woman. 

Every  Sabbath,  however,  Mrs.  C  remained 
away  from  her  mysterious  business,  whatever 
it  might  be,  and  came  regularly  to  the  table 
d'  hole  with  her  brother,  while  Mr.  C.  had 
gone  on  a  hurried  business  trip  to  Wisconsin. 
Then  all  the  ladies  of  th»  establishment  began 
to  whisper  darkly  of  an  intrigue,  of  a  hand- 
some lover,  and  of  stolen,  blissful  meetings 
in  the  .secret  places  of  the  city,  for  it  was  evi- 
dent that,  in  her  husband's  absence,  Mrs.  C. 
was  behaving  shamefully,  and  had  even  gone 
to  the  extent  of  getting  her  face  enamelled 
after  Mme.  Rachel's  costly  method-  But  one 
day  long  to  be  remembered  in  the  annals  of 
that  hotel  in  the  Rue  de  Castiglione,  after  the 
ladies  had  stooped  to  varied  devices  to  dis- 
cover the  mystery  of  Mrs.  C.'s  life— had  even 
followed  her  into  the  street,  and  after  seeing 
her  drive  rapidly  away  in  a  voiture,  had  fol- 
lowed her  in  another  till  somehow  they  would 
lose  sight  of  her  carriage  in  the  crowd — the 
mystery  all  came  out,  and  Mrs.  C.'s  secret  was 
buzzed  about  from  mouth  to  mouth.  And  it 
was  a  secret ! — enough  to  convince  one  that  a 
woman  is  the  greatest  of  my.steries  herself,  a 
riddle  even  to  those  who  know  her  best. 
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It  is  not  more  than  a  niontli  ago  tliat  ]\fme. 
S.,  a  florid  and  portly  Englisli  matron,  who  is 
as  much  concerned  at  lier  prospective  increase 
to  tlephantine  proportions  as  was  ever  Lord 
Byron  at  the  gain  of  a  pound  of  adipose,  went 
oiit  to  talve  a  Turkish  batli,  having  been  re- 
commended to  do  so  as  a  remedy  against  ex- 
cessive corpulence.  She  returned  to  the  hotel 
and  to  her  gossips,  pale  with  excitement  and 
stuttering  with  a  desire  to  tell  her  story  faster 
than  her  tongue  could  move.  "I  went  into 
the  room,"  she  gasped,  "and  called  for  my 
attendant  She  came  dressed  in  a  red  flannel 
blouse  in  Turkish  trousers,  with  bare  feet  and 
arms.  She  was  as  white  as  milk  everywhere — 
on  bosom,  neck,  arras,  feet,  face.  She  was  as 
lovely  as  a  picture,  with  her  shining  golden 
hair  and  large,  blue  eyes  She  was  prettier 
than  a  picture,  for  she — she — she— was — Mrs. 
C!" 

This  was  the  whole  matter  in  a  nutshell. 
Mrs.  C.  had  ob.served  while  taking  her  Turk- 
ish bath  that  her  attendants  had  the  whitest 
skins  imaginable.  Questioning  them  she 
learned  that  it  was  a  result  of  their  life  of 
sweating  in  a  hot,  damp  atmosjjhere.  Instant- 
ly her  resolution  was  taken,  and,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  her  husband's  absence,  she  became 
an  attendant  in  the  Turkish  bath  establish- 
ment in  an  endeavor  to  rid  herself  of  her 
yellow  roses.  And  those  friends  who  meet 
Mrs.  C  when  she  returns  to  America  next 
year,  with  a  face  as  fair  as  a  child's,  need  not 
tell  lier  that  they  have  learned  from  me  the 
way  in  which  she  gained  it. 


SOUTHERN  GIRLS. 

Miss  ConstaHce  Fenimore  Woolson,  a 
Northern  literary  lady,  gives  some  of  her  im- 
pressions of  th«  Southern  girls,  as  she  has 
seen  them,  in  the  Cleveland  Herald.  She 
says  : 

You  can  tell  a  Soutiiern  girl  at  once.  She 
is  ruundcr  than  her  Northern  sisters,  indeed, 
she  is  never  thin  or  lank  ;  she  walks  with  a 
languid  step,  and  all  her  movements  are  slow 
and  indolent;  she  is  never  alert.  She  has 
fine  soft  eyes  with  a  .serene  expression,  very 
ditierent  from  the  quick,  keen  eyes  of  the 
North  ;  she  has  not  the  beautiful  white  and 
red  complexion  of  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land, rather  is  she  sallow,  with  a  few  rose 
tints  ;  you  might  call  her  cream  color.  She 
never  looks  anxious,  no  matter  what  lia})pens  ; 
she  does  not  think  she  can  help  matters  by  her 
advice  or  interference,  but  sits  back  calmly, 
and  leaves  everything  to  "  brother,"  or  "pa," 
pronouncing  the  latter  word  in  a  way  I  defy 
a  Northern  girl  to  imitate.  The  word  might 
be  used  as  a  sliibboleth  ;  it  is  not  exactly 
"pay,"  but  half  way  between  that  and  the 
sound  of  '"a"  in  "cat."  Our  Southern  girl 
dresses  picturesquely,  rather  than  trimly,  and 


has  brighter  colors  and  more  floating  ends 
and  curls  about  her  than  a  Northern  belle 
allows.  She  has  pretty,  plump  hands,  but 
she  is  not  particular  aliout  the  gloves  that 
cover  them — 1  mean  particular  compared  with 
Fifth  Avenue  rules.  In  short  she  is  a  more 
voluminous  sort  of  a  girl  in  every  way,  and 
cares  less  about  "the  fashion."  She  has  one 
decided  advantage  over  the  Northern  girls, 
however,  and  that  is  her  voice;  it  is  sweeter 
and  lower,  a  little  trinante,  perhaps,  but  es- 
sentially gentle  and  womanly. 


ilOLLIE'S  LETTER. 

Like  a  wild  dance, 

Or  a  game  of  chance. 
Is  my  lady  correspondent's  letter. 

Her  erratic  lines, 

Never  ruling  binds  ; 
Her  frisky  pen  no  precepts  fetter. 

Down  the  middle, 

As  to  the  fiddle, 
We  used  to  hop  on  country  floors, 

Tlien  back  again 

With  might  and  main, 
The  spattering  pen  its  burden  pours. 

Chassez  across— 

Mind,  or  you're  lost 
In  crossing  lines  of  blue  or  red — 

The  continuation — 

Where  is't?  the  nation  ! 
Could  she  expect  'twould  ever  be  read? 

Now  the  margin 

She  gives  a  charge  in, 
Wait,  let  us  see  which  line  meetswhich — 

Ah  !  here  you  are — 

No,  no,  'tisn't  there — 
Oh,  for  some  kind  of  letter  track  switch  ! 

Tid  bits  in  corners — 

Thumby  Jack  Horners. 
Never  coulcl  pull  out  pluias  from  there  — 

Oh,  my  aching  head! 

And  yet  to  my  bed 
'Twill  follow,  a  horrid  night-mare. 
Orangeburg,  July  19th,  1S75.  .      M.  L-  B. 


An  Iowa  minister  paused  in  his  sermon  and 
said:  "Girls,  you  may  laff  and  giggle,  and 
giggle  and  latl',  but  when  you  are  on  your 
dyin'  beds  you'll  remember  this  afternoon, 
and  wish  you'd  have  cut  your  right  hands  ofl" 
first." 


Indian  crows  are  great  thieves,  but  as  they 
are  sacred  birds,  the  Hindoos  dislike  killing 
them.  When  ihey  catch  them,  however,  they 
take  their  revenge  by  plucking  their  feathers, 
leaving  them  nothing  but  their  wings  and  tails 
to  get  away  with. 
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SOLDIEK-FKED. 

Soldatenfritze,  or  Soldier-Fred — this  was 
the  name  of  a  cheerful  and  active  lad,  whose 
father  was  a  snljordinate  officer  in  the  Prus- 
sian army.  The  name  he  received  in  the  first 
place  becanse  his  father  wasasoldier,  second- 
ly, because  he  himself  was  fond  of  playing 
soldier,  and  thirdly,  because  his  Ciiristian 
name  was  Fritz. 

Tliis  lad,  Soldatenfritze,  was  known  to 
everybody  in  Brandenburg,  his  native  town, 
and  was  not  offended  when  the  people  called 
him  by  that  name,  but,  on  the  contrary,  felt 
flattered  by  it. 

When  he  attained  the  age  of  thirteen,  war 
was  declared  between  France  and  Germany, 
and  the  Prussian  regiments  were  marched  to 
the  Rhine.  It  was  in  one  of  these  regiments 
that  Soldatenfritze's  fatlier  was  a  subordinate 
officer.  He  took  a  farewell  leave  of  his  fam- 
ily, exhorted  that  the  lad  be  diligent  in  busi- 
ness, to  l)ehave  well  during  his  absence. 

Six  months  elapsed  ere  the  family  heard  a 
word  from  the  absent  father.  Finally,  one 
morning  a  letter  arrived  brimful  of  good 
news,  with  the  information  that  the  subordi- 
date  officer  had  been  promoted  to  the  post  of 
orderly  sergeant.  ''  But  what  is  the  use,"  in- 
timated the  letter,  ''one  cannot  satiate  his 
hunger  with  honor  alone,  and  there's  nothing 
here  but  honor.  Had  I  only  a  few  pecks  of  our 
nice  potatoes!  How  they  would  taste!  Here 
on  the  Rhine  we  must  often  abstain  from  food 
for  three  days  in  succession,  till  one  is  black 
and  blue  with  hunger,  and  a  real,  genuine 
potato  I"ve  not  seen  since  I  left  home-"  This 
passage  in  the  letter  Fritz  snapped  at,  and 
was  so  absorbed  with  it  that  he  entirely  forgot 
his  father's  promotion.  The  very  idea  that 
his  father  had  no  potatoes  and  was  starving, 
whilst  their  cellar  was  filled  from  top  to  bot- 
tom with  the  finest  sweet  potatoes,  galled  and 
grieved  him,  and  he  racked  his  brain  to  think 
how  he  might  render  his  father  happy  by 
providing  him  with  a  mouthful  of  potatoes. 

"  Mother,  give  me  a  little  sack;  I'll  carry 
a  few  measures  out  to  father." 

The  mother  replied  ;  "  Boy,  you're  crazy  ; 
do  you  think  it  would  be  fun  to  carry  pota- 
toes on  your  shoulders  for  a  hundred  miles 
or  more  ?" 

But  that  was  easier  said  than  done.  Solda- 
tenfritze could  by  no  means  divest  himself  of 
his  purpose.  He  only  thought  how  his 
father,  in  his  longings  for  home,  would  sigh 
after  a  few  of  those  nice  potatoes  !  Even  at 
night  the  thought  allowed  him  no  re.st;  he 
would  arise  in  his  bed  and  cry  aloud  in  his 
sleep:  ''Father,  you  shall  h:ive  those  pota- 
toes!"    A  few  weeks  passed  by  in  this  way. 


But  the  mother  was  greatly  surprised  at  find- 
ing how  pale  her  son  gradually  became 
through  the  influence  of  this  ruling  idea  And 
yet,  she  hoped  that  the  foolish  notion  would 
fade  away  with  time.  But  one  morning,  as 
she  entered  his  bed  chamber  to  awake  him, 
the  bed  was  vacant,  and  Soldatenfritze  had 
disappeared.  ''  Well,  where  has  the  rascal 
hid  himself  away  ?"  muttered  the  mother. 
Surely,  he  has  gone  again  into  the  pinery  to 
catch  squirrels.  I  must  be  a  little  stricter  with 
him,  for,  since  his  father's  absence,  obedience 
and  discipline  have  gradually  lost  ground  in 
his  case."  Without  worrying  herself  to  hunt 
up  the  lad  she  went,  as  usual,  about  her 
household  aff'airs,  preparing  the  .scanty  din- 
ner, placed  it  on  the  table;  supposing,  of 
course,  that  Fritz  would  be  on  hand,  for  he 
had  never  yet  missed  a  meal  But  the  clock 
struck  twelve,  one,  two,  and  the  lad  came  not. 

Then  the  mother  began  to  worry  ;  she  ran 
out  and  asked  her  neighbors  whether  they 
had  seen  him. 

But  no  one  knew  anything  about  him,  till 
an  old  road  repairer  remembered  seeing  him 
early  in  the  morning,  in  his  Sunday  suit,  car- 
rying a  sack  upon  his  shoulders. 

"Ah,  the  little  scamp!"  exclaimed  the 
mother  in  surprise,  and  clasping  her  hands 
over  her  heart,  she  remarked  :  "  He's  gone  to 
his  father  to  bring  him  the  potatoes  into  the 
camp;  well,  that's  a  fine  idea,  isn't  it?" 
Home  she  ran,  searched  in  the  bureau  drawer, 
found  that  his  clothes  were  gone,  as  well  as  a 
little  sack  that  he  solicited  from  her  a  few 
days  before. 

"Is  he  really  gone?"  she  asked,  sighing, 
and  the  great  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks. 
"  Well,  what  pranks  the  fellow  is  cutting  up  ! 
May  God  protect  and  preserve  him  !  I'll  say 
nothing,  if  he  only  arrives  there  safely.  But 
for  him  to  leave  without  any  notice  whatever, 
is  altogether  too  bad." 

The  sad  mother  wept  as  though  her  heart 
would  break,  and  only  the  thought  how  the 
father  would  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  his  son 
could  lessen  her  sorrow  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree. And  when  she  knew  neither  ways  nor 
means  to  catch  the  little  rascal,  she  at  last 
submitted  patiently  to  her  fate,  and  hoped 
that  God  would  reward  the  filial  love  of  the 
lad  with  a  prosperous  termination  of  his  jour- 
ney. 

In  the  meantime  Soldatenfritze  was  voy- 
aging cheerily  and  hopefully  toward  the 
Rhine.  To  be  sure  he  was  not  altogether 
familiar  with  the  route,  and  yet,  he  knew  the 
direction  tolerably  well,  as  he  had  made  in- 
quiries of  the  schoolmaster,  so  on  he  went, 
certain  of  making  his  final  destination  with- 
out fail.  Money  he  had  not,  nor  did  he  an- 
ticipate any  need  of  it,  for,  he  thought  to 
himself,  "  Wherever  you  tarry,  the  good  peo- 
ple will  of  course  give  you  a  bite.  You  need 
only   relate   how  you're   going   to   father,  to 
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bring  him  these  potatoes.  That  will  surely 
please  theru,  and  howglad  father  will  be  when 
I  reach  him  !  Ah,  that  will  of  course  be  a 
jubilee,  for  I  Iiave  picked  out  the  nicest  for 
him  in  tlie  whole  cellar.' 

At  noon,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  his 
mother  had  been  searching  for  him  at  home, 
he  arrived  at  a  large  village  and  entered  the 
best  hotel.  Taking  his  seat  boldly  on  a  wood- 
en bench  at  the  table,  he  wiped  the  sweat 
away  from  his  brow. 

A  considerable  number  of  guests  were  pre- 
sent in  the  spacious  reception  room  of  the 
liotel,  and  among  them  an  old  invalid  with  a 
cork  leg-  These  regarded  the  lad  with  won- 
der and  surprise.  The  inn-keeper,  too,  ap- 
proached him,  inquiring  whence  he  came  and 
about  his  business  and  destination- 

"  Well,"  replied  Fritz,  "  I'm  Soldatenfritze. 
from  Brandwnburg,  and  I'm  going  to  father 
on  the  Rhine;  I'm  carrying  him  a  mess  of 
potatoes,  because  he  has  earnestly  wished  it." 

"  What,  my  lad,  what  is  this  purpose  of 
yours?  inquired  the  invalid,  as  he  arose  and 
approached  our  Fritz,  surveying  him  from 
head  to  foot  with  a  look  of  astonishment- 

"Yes,  sir,  it  is  to  the  Rhine  I'm  going," 
replied  Soldatenfritze,  "my  father  has  been 
promoted  to  orderly  sergeant,  but  he  makes 
nothing  of  tliat  so  long  as  he  has  no  potatoes  ; 
I  am,  thereft)re,  bringing  him  some,  and  Ive 
picked  out  the  finest  ones,  too  ;  here  they  are 
in  the  sack." 

"  Come  on,  you  singular  lad,  and  tell  your 
story,''  exclaimed  the  invalid,  stroking  his 
moustache,  "  Are  you  in  earnest  ?  E.xplain 
yourself  so  that  a  sober  man  may  undi;rstand 
you.  ' 

So  Soldatenfritze  went  on  relating  his  story, 
and  all  present  listened  attentively  to  all  he 
said. 

"Well,  you  rogue,"  shouted  the  old  -sol- 
dier, "come  here,  and  give  me  a  kiss;  you're 
a  real  and  genuine  child  of  a  soldier.  At  the 
very  sight  of  you  my  old  heart  leaps  with 
joy.     Come  here,  I  say,  come  !" 

Soldatenfritze  hardly  knew  what  was  hap- 
pening, lor  the  old  veteran  had  got  him  by 
the  top-knot,  and  was  kissing  him  till  Fritz 
nearly  lost  his  breath.  The  other  guests 
served  him  in  like  manner,  each  in  his  turn. 
and  even  tlie  stout  ho.st,  himself,  was  touched 
to  the  very  heart. 

For  that  day  Fritz  could  not  venture  even 
to  think  of  p\irsuing  liis  journey.  He  must 
tarry  at  the  inti,  where  he  was  fondled  and 
caressed  as  if  he  were  a  real  prince.  At  eve- 
ning, when  many  more  guests  were  assembled, 
he  related,  at  tlie  instance  of  the  old  invalid. 
his  story  once  more,  after  which  he  was  con- 
ducted by  the  host  into  a  little  bed-chamber, 
and  laid  into  a  soft  bed,  where  he  rested  like 
the  little  angels  in  heaven. 

But  while  he  lay  in  sweet  slumber  and 
dreamed  of  his  father,  the  aged  invalid,  dis- 


coursing to  his  fellow  guests  in  the  inn-  and 
remarking,  "'Twould  be  a  sin  and  a  shame 
to  permit  so  brave  a  lad  to  continue  his  jour- 
ney without  the  means  to  meet  his  expenses," 
and  he  made  the  matter  so  plain  to  all,  that 
each  one  opened  his  purse  and  contributed  for 
brave  Soldatenfritze-  The  stout  host  gathered 
the  contributions,  and  kept  them  safe  till 
morning. 

When  the  morning  dawne<i,  he  ordered  up 
his  little  carriage,  called  forward  the  lad, 
placed  before  him  a  hearty  breakfast,  handed 
him  the  mone\'  which  the  guests  had  con- 
tributed, sewed  it  into  the  lining  of  his  coat, 
and  finally  dismissed  him  with  kind  wishes 
for  his  welfare,  and  a  pleasant  time  the  re- 
mainder of  his  journey. 

Deepl}'  affected  by  the  love  and  kindness 
of  his  host,  he  took  leave  of  him  and  of  the 
invalid,  who  remained  at  his  side  until  the 
last  moment-  Seated  in  the  little  carriage,  he 
rode  pleasantly  along  to  the  next  town,  distant 
some  five  miles,  and  as  far  as  the  friendly 
host  had  ordered  him  to  be  carried.  Here  he 
bade  a  grateful  adieu  to  the  coachman,  pur- 
suing his  journey  on  foot  till  candlelight  ; 
wlien  he  entered  a  large  village  to  obtain 
lodging  till  morning. 

Here,  as  before,  he  told  hi?  story,  and  here 
again  he  was  kindly  cared  for,  and  treated 
with  similar  love  and  tenderness. 

Finally,  when  he  had  performed  many  a 
pleasant  day's  journey  in  his  pilgrimage,  he 
espies  in  the  distance  the  first  sentry  of  the 
Prussian  military  camp,  keeping  guard.  He 
rushes  towards  him  with  winged  feet. 

"  Do  you  know,  sir  where  I'll  find  father?" 
he  inquired  of  the  soldier,  himself  out  of 
breath. 

"  Stupid  little  simpleton  !  "  replied  the 
heavily-bearded  sentinel,  "how  should  I 
know  your  father's  name  or  his  regiment?" 

"  Why,  sir,  he  is  in  the  Brandenburg  regi- 
ment ;  his  name  is  Martin  Bollerman,  and  he 
is  orderly-sergeant,"  replied  Fritz,  sharply. 

"  Well,  if  that  is  so,  pass  in  and  hunt  him 
up." 

l^Conclusion  in  our  next  NuDiber.^ 


EDIBLE  BIRDS'  NESTS. 

A  report  recently  sent  to  the  Colonial  office 
from  Labuan,  gives  a  curious  account  of  the 
edible  birds'  nests,  which  are  included  among 
the  '"articles  imported  for  the  export  trade  to 
Singapore."  The.se  nests,  we  are  told,  are 
found  on  the  walls  of  caverns  in  limestone 
and  sandstone  hills  all  along  the  coast,  but 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  supplies  re- 
ceived at  Labuan  are  i)rought  from  Sandaken 
Bav  and  the  Kina  Batangan  River,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Borneo.  The  devourers  of  these 
dainties,  it  seems,  distinguish  three  qualities 
of  them,  known  as  white,  red  and  black. 
They  are   produced    by    two    kinds  of  small 
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swallows ;  the  black  nests  are  by  far  tiie  most 
common,  and  are  of  miiclr  inferior  value,  one 
especial  drawback  being  that  tliey  are  "  much 
mixed  with  dirt  and  feathers."  Of  the  finest 
quality  are  the  wliite  nests,  which  are  witiiout 
admixture  of  refuse  matter,  and  of  a  semi- 
transparent  wiiite  substance,  resembling  isin- 
glass or  gelatine.  The  red  nests  are  of  inter- 
mediate appearance  between  the  white  and 
black,  and  are  supposed  to  be  made  by  the 
bird  which  constructs  the  white  nests,  but  at 
a  different  season  of  the  year.  Tiiere  is  a 
marked  distinction  in  the  price  of  these  deli- 
cacies— the  white  nests  sell  for  45s.,  the  "cat- 
ty," the  red  for  20s.,  the  black  for  4s.  2d. 

Another  article  of  food  esteemed  by  the 
Chinese  as  economical  and  nourisiiing  is  the 
trepang  or  dried  sea-slug,  which  is  collected 
in  abundance  amongst  the  reefs,  islands,  and 
bays  of  the  east  coast  of  tiie  Sooloo  Seas,  and 
of  Palawan. 

Pearls  are  also  largely  dealt  in  at  Labuan  ; 
tlie  smaller  kinds  are  exported  to  India  and 
China  for  the  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  being 
used  in  medicine  and  burnt  into  lime  for  the 
rajahs  to  chew  with  their  betel  and  sirih  leaf. 
Academy. 


JOMESTIC 
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"UNFERMENTED  WINE." 

The  following  directions  for  preserving 
grape  juice,  so  as  to  make  what  is  sometimes 
called  "nnfermented  wine,"  we  find  in  the 
Journal  of  Applied  Chemistry: 

The  grapes  should  be  allowed  to  thoroughly 
ripen.  They  are  then  picked,  and  the  stems 
and  all  green  and  rotten  grapes  removed. 
The  grapes  are  then  crushed  and  pressed  in 
the  usual  manner,  The  juice  may  be  put 
directly  into  bottles,  or  it  may  be  first  concen- 
trated somewhat  by  boiling  and  then  bottled  ; 
in  either  case  the  bottles  are  put  in  hot  water 
and  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  where  they 
are  maintained  for  half  an  hour.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  remove  them  from  the  fire  and 
cork  them  lightly,  while  still  hot,  wiring  in  the 
corlvs.  Then  replace  them  and  continue  the 
boiling  another  hour.  Glass  bottles  are  bet- 
ter for  this  purpose  than  tin  cans,  though  the 
latter  may  be  used.  An  analysis  of  a  speci- 
men prepared  in  New  Jersey,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing result,  Alcohol,  rone;  sugar  and 
extract,  23.00;  ash,  40;  water,  76.00.  This 
had,  probably,  been  concentrated  somewhat 
before  bottling.     The  flavor  was  fine. 


DUTCH  CHEESE. 


The  Tribune  gives  the  following  as  the  pro- 
cess for  making  German  Hand-Cheese,  more 
generally  known  as  "  Dutch  Chee.se,"  or  "Pot 
Cheese"  : 


Set  the  vessel  containing  the  sour  milk  on 
the  stove,  over  a  kettle  of  water,  and  let  it 
heat  up  slowly  till  the  milk  thickens  and  the 
whey  is  partly  separated  As  soon  as  the  curd 
becomes  firm  enough  to  handle,  (before  it 
becomes  hard  and  the  whey  all  separated,)  it 
is  removed  and  suspended  in  a  cloth,  or  per- 
forated tin,  long  enough  to  drain  off  the  whey 
and  cool.  If  for  domestic  use,  it  is  broken 
up,  and  about  half  as  much  sweet  cream 
added  as  originally  belonged  to  the  milk,  and 
salted  and  otherwise  seasoned  to  taste  with 
some  aromatic,  if  desired,  and  either  made 
into  hand  cakes  or  packed  away  in  a  vessel 
for  use.  If  for  market,  the  curd  is  drained 
and  broken  up,  and  salted  and  seasoned  with 
a  little  pepper  or  caraway  seed,  and  a  little 
butter  added,  so  that  the  particles  of  curd  will 
adhere,  and  then  moulded  by  hand  into  four- 
ounce  cakes  or  cheeses,  and  placed  at  once 
upon  the  market,  where  a  ready  sale  is  usually 
found  at  remunerative  prices. 


RECIPES. 

Orange  Wine. — To  every  gallon  of  water 
put  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  moist  sugar, 
four  oranges,  one  lemon,  and  one  and  a  half 
ounces  of  ginger;  boil  the  sugar,  water,  ginger, 
and  peel  for  half  an  hour  ;  then  pour  it  on 
your  juice,  and  when  nearly  cold,  add  a  little 
yeast.  Let  it  stay  two  days,  stirring  it  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  then  put  it  in  the  barrel, 
and  when  it  has  done  hissing,  put  in  some 
isingla.ss  Stop  it  up,  and  bottle  in  five 
weeks.  The  editor  of  the  Florida  Agricultur- 
itt,  who  doubtless  knows  whereof  he  affirms, 
says  this  is  a  good  recipe. 

Onions  with  Sug.^r.  — "  Wyncoop,"  in  the 
New  York  Tribune,  says  that  the  majority  of 
people  like  onions  as  food,  and,  only  for  the 
perfume,  many  would  eat  them  who  now  do 
not.  That  they  are  antiscorbutic  as  well  as 
antiseptic  is  also  admitted,  and  this  is  the  way 
I  prepare  them  A  few  moments  before  they 
are  to  be  eaten  they  should  be  sliced  quite 
thin  and  sprinkled  plentifully  with  sugar,  the 
juice  of  the  onion  will  dissolve  the  sugar, 
and  you  have  a  palatable  relish  which  will 
not  rise  on  the  stomach  or  produce  a  heart- 
burn.    A  trial  will  afford  proof. 

Baked  Tomatoes.— Select  thoroughly  ri- 
pened fruit,  cut  them  in  halves  ; sprinkle  over 
the  cut  half  with  bread  crumbs,  sugar,  salt, 
pepper  and  butter.  Place  them  in  a  baking 
pan,  cut  side  upward,  and  bake  in  an  oven  for 
two  hours.  Serve  on  a  platter  garnl.shed  with 
curled  parsley. 
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SIMPLE  REMEDIES. 

Kerosene  for  Ivy  Poisoning.— A  writer 
in  the  Florida  Ayriculturist  .say.s  that  kero.sene 
will  relieve  the  irritation  occasioned  by  poi- 
son from  ivy  in  forty  minutes,  and  eradicate 
the  poi.son  entirely  in  as  many  hours.  With 
the  point  of  the  finger,  or  a  soft  brush,  rub  a 
small  portion  of  the  oil  over  the  places  where 
the  eruption  appears,  repeating  the  applica- 
tion three  or  four  times  a  day.  Relief  from 
the  itching  will  be  almost  immediate,  and  the 
cure  certain  and  speedy.  Other  cutaneous 
diseases,  he  adds,  such  as  ring-worm,  itch, 
and  the  lighter  type  of  tetter,  can  be  cured  by 
the  same  treatment,  and  the  minutest  drop  of 
kerosene  will  kill  bed-bugs  quicker  than 
lightning. 

Pumpkin  as  a  Poultice- — A  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  I*armer's  Club  gives  an 
instance  in  which  a  woman's  arm  was  swelled 
to  an  enormous  size  and  painfully  inflamed. 
A  poultice  was  made  of  stewed  pumpkins, 
which  was  renewed  every  fifteen  minutes,  and 
in  a  short  time  produced  a  perfect  cure.  The 
fever  drawn  out  by  the  poultice  made  them 
extremely  offensive,  as  they  were  taken  off. 

Treatment  of  TYpnoir*  Fever. — Dr. 
George  Johnson,  in  the  London  Practitioner, 
takes  the  ground  that  in  the  treatment  of 
typhoid  fever  careful  nursing  and  feeding  are 
of  primary  importance,  while,  as  a  rule,  no 
medicines  of  any  kind  are  required,  and  when 
not  required  they  are  often  worse  than  use- 
less. Diarrluea  is  a  less  frequent  symptom 
than  before  this  plan  was  adopted,  and  when 
it  does  occur  it  is  far  more  tractable,  while 
tympanitic  distension  of  the  abdomen  is  a 
rare  event. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

Allifjator  Leather. 

The  Botton  Bulletin  gives  some  interesting 
statistics  of  the  alligator  leather  })usiness. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  wecret  of  tanning  the 
alligator  hide  was  revealed  to  a  partner  of  a 
Boston  boot  and  .shoe  liouse  by  an  old  Cana- 
dian. The  business  of  collecting  and  tanning 
the  skins  was  at  once  commenced,  and  now 
from  seventeen  thousand  to  twenty  thousand 
are    tanned   vearlv,  which    are    consumed  bv 


boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  in  every  portion 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  exported  to 
London  and  Harnl)urg.  In  the  foreign  trade, 
however,  the  French  are  formidable  rivals, 
owing  to  their  superior  methods  of  tanning, 
in  which,  as  a  nation,  they  beat  the  world. 
The  alligators  formerly  came  almost  entirel}'' 
from  Louisiana,  and  New  Orleans  was  the 
great  centre  of  the  business.  Owing  to  their 
indiscriminate  and  injudicious  slaughter,  how- 
ever, the  aniinals  became  thinned  out,  and 
but  little  business  in  that  line  is  now  done  in 
the  Crescent  City.  The  Florida  swamps  and 
morasses  are  now  the  harvest  fields,  and 
Jacksonville,  in  that  State,  is  the  great  depot. 
The  animals  are  killed  in  great  numbers  by 
tlie  passengers  of  river  steamboats,  though 
there  are  hunters  who  make  a  regular  business 
of  their  capture.  The  alligators  often  attain 
a  length  of  eighteen  to  twenty  feet,  and  fre- 
quently live  to  a  fierce  old  age.  The  hides 
are  stripj^ed  off,  and  the  belly  and  sides,  the 
only  portions  lit  for  use,  are  packed  in  barrels, 
in  a  strong  brine,  and  shipped  to  the  Northern 
tanner,  who  keeps  them  under  treatment  for 
from  six  to  eight  months,  when  they  are  ready 
to  be  cut  up.  So  far  the  leather  has  been 
mainly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes,  for  which  it  is  especially  adapted  ;  and, 
by  reason  of  the  pleasing  variegation  of  its 
surface,  makes  a  most  excellent  and  becoming 
protection  for  the  masculine,  and,  indeed,  the 
feminine  foot,  for  it  is  beginning  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  boots. 

Toughened  Olass. 

According  to  tbe  Boston  Journal  of  Chemis- 
trx/y  toughened  glass  has  already  been  made  in 
sufficient  experimental  quantities  to  prove  its 
applicability  to  all  purposes  for  which  glass 
is  now  used,  and  to  many  others  for  which  it 
would  have  been  employed  if  it  were  not  for 
its  fragility.  Ve.ssels  manufactured  of  the 
toughened  glass,  though  not  distinguishable 
in  appearance  from  those  to  which  we  are  now 
accustomed,  may  be  thrown  about  with  the 
utmost  carelessness,  but  no  ordinary  risks  will 
injure  them.  With  a  tender  thoughtfulness 
for  long-suflering  housekeepers,  the  inventor 
proposes  especially  the  manufacture  of  plates 
and  dishes,  cups  and  saucers,  and  such  like 
articles,  either  transparent  or  enamelled.    To 
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have  these  no  longer  liable  to  fracture,  and 
capable  of  withstanding  any  amount  of  heat, 
is  an  important  amelioration  in  domestic 
economy. 

Glass  pipes  will  probably  replace  those  of 
lead  for  water  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
thus  diminish  the  chances  of  lead-poisoning. 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  anticipate  the  limits 
of  the  application  of  this  very  remarkable 
discovery.  The  one  purpose  for  which,  at 
present,  there  seems  some  diiBculty  about  em- 
ploying the  new  material  is  for  window-panes, 
for  it  cainiot  be  cut  by  a  diamond,  though  the 
glass  may  be  cut  first  and  toughened  after- 
wards. It  can,  however,  be  engraved  by  the 
ordinary  methods,  and  cut  on  the  wheel. 

Preservation  of  Wood  by  Lime. 
Mr.  Lostal,  railroad  contractor  of  Ferminy, 
has  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Mineral 
Industry,  at  St.  Etienne,  France,  the  results  of 
his  observations  on  the  eifect  of  lime  in  pre- 
serving wood  and  his  method  of  applying  it. 
He  piles  the  planks  in  a  tank,  and  puts  over 
all  a  layer  of  quicklime,  which  is  gradually 
slaked  with  water.  Timber  for  mines  requires 
about  a  week  to  become  thoroughly  impreg- 
nated, and  other  wood  more  or  less  time, 
according  to  its  thickness.  The  wood  acquires 
remarkable  consistence  and  hardness,  and  it 
is  said  will  never  rot.  Wood  lias  been  pre- 
j)ared  in  this  manner  for  several  mines,  so 
that  the  plan  will  shortly  be  tested  on  a  con- 
siderable scale.  Beechwood  has  been  pre- 
pared in  this  manner  for  hammers  and  other 
tools  for  several  iron  works,  and  it  is  said  to 
become  as  hard  as  oak  without  losing  its  elas- 
ticity or  toughness,  and  to  last  much  longer 
than  when  unprepared.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  wood  set  in  lime  or  mortar  is  pre- 
served from  decay,  but  no  systematic  plan  for 
its  preservation  has  until  now  been  attempted. 

The  Eucalyptus  in  Mexico. 
The  Eucalyptus  globulus  has  been  knov/n  in 
Mexico  for  many  years,  and  used  as  a  pre- 
ventive against  chilli  and  fever.  The  three- 
mile  drive,  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to 
Chapultepec,  is  bordered  by  an  old  avenue  of 
these  trees  ;  and  wherever  there  is  malaria, 
there  is  the  Eucalyptus.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  we  learn, 
have  taken  active  interest  in  its  introduction. 


and  by  order  of  the  city  council,  the  Mayor 
has  advertised  for  sealed  proposals  for  plant- 
ing it  on  a  large  scale  in  and  about  the  city. 

Fishes  in  Mammoth  Cave. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam,  of  the  Kentucky  survey, 
has  made  important  additions  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  fauna  of  Mammoth  cave.  He 
procured  four  species  of  fishes,  wliich  are 
identical  with  those  in  Green  river,  proving 
that  the  river  fish  enter  the  subterranean 
stream.  Thus  he  found  fishes  of  a  dark  color 
and  perfect  sight  in  the  same  waters  that 
nourish  the  white,  eyeless  fishes.  The  latter 
were  found  in  one  stream  in  a  position  that 
proved  that  they  could  pass  into  the  daylight 
if  they  chose.  Two  kinds  of  cray  fish  were 
also  found,  one  pale  and  eyeless,  the  other 
brown,  with  large  black  eyes. 

Polar  Flora  and  Fauna. 

During  the  voyage  of  the  ''Polaris"  the 
extreme  northern  limit  of  82°  IS'  was  reached, 
and,  at  this  point,  no  less  than  fifteen  species 
of  plants  were  found,  of  which  five  were 
grasses.  In  latitude  81°  38''  twenty-six  musk 
oxen  were  shot,  together  with  seventeen  differ- 
ent kinds  of  birds,  and  Dr.  Bessels  made  a 
collection  of  flies,  beetles,  butterflies,  and 
mosquitoes. 

Destruction  of  Audubon's  Library. 
The  scientific  world  has  met  with  a  loss  in 
the  destruction  by  fire,  on  April  29th,  of 
Audubon's  library,  which  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mrs.  Bankwell,  at  Slielbyville,  Ky. 
It  contained  eiglit  hundred  volumes,  and  the 
report  is  that  nothing  was  saved. 


Rural   ffYGiENE. 

THE  EARTH  CLOSET  SYSTEM. 

Everybody  who  reads  knows  what  is  meant 
by  the  earth  closet,  or  dry  earth  system  in 
the  treatment  of  human  excreta,  but  how  few, 
either  in  city  or  country,  have  put  the  system 
into  practice  !  There  seems  to  be  a  general 
impression  that  there  is  something  necessarily 
troublesome,  complicated  and  expensive  in 
its  operation.  Nothing  can  be  further  from 
the  truth.  The  ingeniously  contrived,  self- 
acting,  costly  earth  closets,  are  exceedingly 
convenient  and  can  be  used   in  the  dwelling, 
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but  they  are  no  more  essential  to  the  full  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  than  silver  plate  is 
to  a  wholesome  dinner. 

The  privy,  as  it  exists  at  present,  is  a  dis- 
grace to  civilization,  and  should  be  abolished 
by  legal  enactment,  if  necessary,  like  other 
nuisances,  oflending  against  decency  and  en- 
dangering the  public  health.  The  remedy, 
for  general  use,  is  tlie  simplest  form  of  the 
earth  closet — a  privy  without  a  vault,  and 
the  use  of  dry  eartli  as  a  deodorizer. 

The  building  is  the  usual  structure,  in  a 
place  which  is  dry  rather  than  wet.  It  may 
be  within  ten  feet  of  the  back  door,  and  never 
be  detected,  as  it  gives  off  no  odor.  Its  back 
as  higli  as  the  seat,  must  be  hinged,  so  that  it 
can  be  swung  up,  and  tlie  accumulations  may 
be  removed  from  time  to  time.  Of  greater 
importance  is  it  that  the  entire  seat  be  hinged 
so  that  the  accumulation  may  be  stirred  up 
with  a  hoe  frequently,  and  mixed  with  the 
earth  which  has  been  sprinkled  in.  Dry  earth 
must  be  always  kept  at  hand,  and  a  small 
shovel  or  scoop  conveniently  placed,  so  that 
each  occupant  may  understand  that  the  ex- 
creta are  to  be  covered  at  once.  Fluids  must 
never  be  thrown  in,  as  they  demand  a  much 
greater  supply  of  earth  for  their  absorption 
than  the  solid  excreta.  The  slops  from  sleep- 
ing apartments  are  readily  disposed  of  by 
pouring  them  upon  loose  earth  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays,  and  immediately  working  the  earth 
over  witii  a  hoe  or  rake.  Tlie  land  is  enrich- 
ed and  the  fluids  are  disposed  of  without 
offence. 

A  modification  of  the  foregoing  simple 
plan,  in  to  place  a  strong  bucket,  either  of 
sheet  iron,  tin,  or  wood,  painted  with  tar, 
under  tlie  apert\ire,  to  receive  the  excreta  and 
the  earth.  All  that  is  necessary,  in  this  case, 
is  to  lift  the  hinged  seat,  remove  and  empty 
the  bucket,  and  return  it  to  its  place,  as  often 
a«  required. 

This  in  an  important  matter,  involving  not 
merely  tlie  rights  of  the  sense  of  smell,  so 
outraged  by  the  existing  priv)'  flyste"m,  but 
the  health  and  lives  of  our  people. 

PAMPHLETS. 
'•The  Duty  of  States  in  Teaching  tlie  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  of  Plant  Life  "  is  tlie 
title  of  a  well-considered  and  admirably  ar- 


ranged address,  delivered  at  the  Town  Hall, 
in  Brisbane,  Queensland,  on  the  2.3rd  of 
April,  1875,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  of  a 
series  of  Conversaziones,  lield  under  tlie  au- 
spices of  the  Queensland  Acclimatization 
Society,  by  Lewis  A-  Bernays,  Esq.,  author 
of  ''  the  Olive  and  its  Products." 

"  Grain.  A  Comparison  between  the  Cereal 
Production  of  the  United  States  and  other 
Countries."  Published  by  the  Southern  Fer- 
tilizer Company,  of  Richmond,  Va.  It  brings 
out  some  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the 
wheat  producing  capacities  of  this  country 
and  of  other  countries,  shows  that  Russia  is 
our  only  real  rival  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  that  the  contest  is  likely  to  be 
pretty  close  between  that  country  and  the 
United  States. 

"  Oflacial  Regis-ter  of  the  Carolina  Military 
Institute,  1874-75,  with  Circular  for  1875-76, 
appended."  We  are  glad  to  note  that  Col. 
Thomas'  school  is  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
(as  it  well  deserves  to  be)  and  that  it  keeps 
fully  up  to  the  high  standard  set  up  for  it  at 
the  commencement. 

"Third  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Orange- 
burg Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Associa- 
tion, to  be  held  at  the  town  of  Orangeburg, 
S.  C,  October  26-29,  1875."  Orangeburg 
farmers  know  how  to  hold  fairs  as  well  as  to 
make  crops,  and  we  have  no  doubt  they  are 
preparing  to  do  their  best  this  fall. 

''Croquet.  Its  Principles  and  Rules,  with 
Explanations  and  Illustrations  for  Lawn  and 
Parlor,"  by  Prof  A.  Rover,  F.  C  R.,  Spring- 
field, Mas.'*  ,  Milton  Bradley  &  Co.,  1875. 
This  is  a  standard  authority,  the  present  being 
the  fourteenth  edition. 


An  interesting  case  is  mentioned  where 
neitlier  chlorine  nor  hypochlorous  acid  was 
able  to  destroy,  or  render  odorless,  the  gases 
given  ofl'from  the  corpses  in  the  Paris  Morgue 
during  the  heat  of  summer.  The  object  was 
attained  by  dissolving  a  (piart  of  liquid  car- 
bolic acid  in  five  hundred  gallons  of  fresh 
water  contained  in  the  reservoir,  and  used 
to  sprinkle  the  bodies.  Putrefaction  was  en- 
tirely stopped.  Devergie  found  tliat  water 
containing  only  one  to  four-thousandths  of  its 
weight  of  carbolic  acid  sufficed  to  disinfect  a 
dead  house,  even  in  the  hottest  weather,  when 
six  to  eight  corpses  were  in  it. 
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Progress  vnth  Prndence^  Praciice  with  Science. 
D.  H.  JACQUES,  Editor. 
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Co-operative  Joint  Stock  Farming  Connpanies. 


The  watclTword  of  the  Present  is  Co-operation ;  and  even  the  agricultural  classes, 
the  most  unprogressive  of  all  people,  hitherto,  are  fast  learning  to  pronounce  it. 
They  have  learned  it  in  the  Grange,  which  has  taught  them  other  lessons  that 
they  will  never  unlearn,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  organization  which  is 
leading  them  out  of  their  bondage  and  toward  the  Land  of  Promise. 

Much  is  said,  just  now,  about  co-operation  in  trade  and  in  manufacturing. 
Grange  agencies  and  Grange  cotton  factories  are  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
former  are  no  longer  mere  experiments.  Where  properly  conducted,  they  have 
proved  undeniably  and  largely  successful.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  co-opera- 
tive cotton  spinning  will  be  found  equally  profitable,  under  judicious  management ; 
but  farmers  must  be  very  cautious,  and  look  well  ahead,  when  they  undertake  to 
push  their  columns  beyond  the  plantation  inclosures. 

The  most  important  application  of  the  principle  of  cooperation,  with  farmers, 
appertains  to  farming  itself  Here  the  way  is  plain.  They  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  business  to  be  conducted.  It  is  only  the  "log-rolling,"  the  "  corn  shuck, 
ing,"  the  "  house-raising,"  carried  into  larger  matters.  Half  a  dozen  gentlemen  in 
a  neighborhood,  each  of  whom  has  long  wanted  a  reaper  and  mower,  but  has  not 
felt  able  to  buy  one,  and  has,  perhaps,  too  little  grain  and  grass  to  make  one  pro- 
fitable, unite  in  the  purchase  of  a  machine,  which  they  use,  each  in  turn.  They 
buy  a  pure  Jersey  or  Devon  bull,  for  the  improvement  of  their  herds,  in  the  same 
way ;  and,  Avhen  they  have  gone  so  far,  will  they  not  see  .their  way  clear  to  take 
another  and  another  step  forward?  Well,  so  far  as  it  goes,  this  is  co-operative 
farming.  The  cheese  factories,  the  butter  factories,  and  co-operative  stock  sales, 
are  further  examples. 

Depend  upon  it,  the  road  to  independence  and  prosperity,  for  our  farming  commu- 
nities, lies  through  co-operation.  The  full  application  of  the  principle  of  working 
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together;  instead  of  each  by  himself,  is  merely  a  question  of  time.  If  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  organize  ourselves  into  companies  for  the  growing  of  cotton,  ramie,  jute, 
hay,  vegetables,  fruit,  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  poultry,  etc.,  to  the 
next  generation  will  belong  the  glory,  as  well  as  the  profit,  of  ushering  in  the  new 
and  better  order  of  things;  but  we  here  put  on  record  our  full  faith  in  the  prin- 
ciple, and  our  willingness  to  take  part  in  its  practical  application. 

"We  sliall  hardly  wait  for  the  next  generation  to  give  co-operative  agriculture  a 
trial.  Two  or  three  joint  stock  companies,  in  whole  or  in  part  agricultural,  have 
already  been  organized  or  projected.  The  prospectus  of  one  of  them,  lately  sent 
us,  is  as  follows  : 

STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  \  gg 
County  of  Richland.  f 

*  -* 

We,  the  undersigned,  ....  do,  by  these  presents,  pursuant  to  an  Act  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  approved  February  20, 1874, 
entitled  ''An  Act  to  Provide  for  Granting  Certain  Charters,"  associate  ourselves 
together,  and  form  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  and  do  hereby  certify — 

I.  That  the  corporate  name  of  said  Company  is  the  Land,  Live  Stock,  and 
Manufacturing  Company. 

2  That  the  object  for  which  the  said  corporation  is  formed  is  as  follows:  The 
purchase  and  sale  of  lands,  general  agriculture,  rearing  of  live  stock,  and  manu- 
facturing. 

3.  That  the  capital  stock  of  said  Company  shall  be  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which 
shall  be  divided  into  five  hundred  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each. 

4.  That  the  said  corporation  shall  commence  on  the  .  .  .  day  of  ....  ,  1875, 
and  continue  in  existence  for  the  term  of  .  .  .  years. 

5.  That  the  number  of  Trustees  of  said  corporation  shall  be  ...  ,  and  whose 
names  are  as  follows,  and  who  shall  manage  the  concerns  of  the  corporation  for 
the  first  year  :     

6.  That  the  operations  of  the  Company  are  to  be  carried  on,  in  Richland  County, 
South  Carolina,  on  and  adjoining  Cedar  Creek  and  the  Cougaree  River,  sixteen 
miles  from  the  city  of  Columbia. 

7.  That  the  books  for  the  subscription  for  stock  in  this  Company  shall  be  opened, 
and  every  subscriber  for  such  stock  shall  pay  into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  ten 
per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  his  subscription,  immediately  upon  the  organization 
of  said  Company,  and  ten  percent,  additional  at  the  expiration  of  every  six  months 
thereafter,  until  the  whole  subscription  is  paid ;  but  no  subscriber  .shall  be  called 
upon  to  pay  until  the  whole  amount  is  subscribed. 

8.  Upon  the  payment  of  the  first  instalment,  scrip  for  the  amount  of  his  shares 
shall  be  issued  to  each  stockholder,  and  the  amount  of  each  payment  endorsed 
thereon  by  the  Treasurer. 

9.  When  the  specified  amount  of  stock  shall  have  been  taken,  the  Company 
shall  organize  and  elect  officers,  including  a  Board  of  Trustees,  or  Directors,  and 
adopt  By  Laws  and  a  plan  of  operations. 

10.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President.  Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer, 
and  Manager.     The  President  and  Manager  may  be  combined  in  the  same  person. 

II.  Tlie  officers  shall  be  elected  for  five  years,  removable  only  for  cause  by  a 
two-third  vote  of  the  stockholders.  In  case  of  death,  removal,  or  resignation  of 
any  officer,  the  Directors  shall  immediately  fill  the  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term. 
The  Directors  shall  bo  elected  annually. 

12.  Stockholders  shall  have  preference,  as  employees,  in  every  department  of 
the   Company's  operations,  and   .shall   be  entitled  to  receive  such  produce  of  the 
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plantation,  iis  they  may  require  for  susteuauce  of  their  families,  at  the  wholesale 
market  prices. 

13.  The  stockholders  shall  have  free  access  to  the  books  of  the  Company,  and  be 
entitled  to  a  full  knowledge  of  its  operations. 

14.  All  the  operations  of  the  Company  shall  be  upon  a  cash  basis,  and  no  debt 
shall  be  made  against  it  by  the  Directors,  except  for  purchase  money  of  real  estate, 
and  no  purchase  or  transfer  of  real  estate  shall  be  made  without  the  written  consent 
of  the  Directors. 

15.  Tlie  profits  on  all  produce,  lands,  or  manufactures  of  this  Company  sold, 
shall  be  carried  to  credit  of  profit  and  loss  account,  and  paid  to  the  stockholders 
at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  in  dividends. 

16.  The  funds  of  the  Company  shall  be  deposited  in  bank  as  paid  in,  and  all 
payments  shall  be  made  on  the  check  of  the  Secretary,  endorsed  by  the  President, 
or  Manager. 

17.  All  bills  for  material,  labor,  etc.,  under  supervision  of  the  Manager,  shall 
be  certified  by  him  before  being  paid. 

18.  Every  subscriber  for  stock  in  the  Company  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to 
pay  his  subscription,  shall,  after  ninety  days'  written  notice  by  the  Secretary,  or 
Treasurer,  forfeit  to  the  Company  his  stock  and  all  payments  he  may  have  made. 

19.  The  Manager  shall  render  to  the  Directors  a  quarterly  report,  containing  a 
detailed  account  of  the  management,  with  such  suggestions  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary. 

This  is  the  best  Savings  Bank  for  young  clerks,  mechanics,  etc.  Ten  dollars 
down  and  ten  dollars  every  six  months  until  one  hundred  dollars  are  paid.  Divi- 
dends, it  is  reasonable  to  suppoee,  will  be  equal  to  instalments  after  thirty  per  cent, 
is  paid  in ;  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  is  not  an  unreasonable  calculation  for  all 
future  dividends.     Books  are  now  open  at  Seibels  &  Ezell's,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Of  the  850,000,  required  as  capital,  it  is  proposed,  we  are  told,  to  raise  $20,000 
in  this  State,  and  $30,000  at  the  North.  Of  the  first  named  sum  the  greater  part 
was  subscribed  immediately  on  the  opening  of  the  books. 

A  similar  Company  has  been  projected,  to  be  located  in  Charleston  County,  and 
to  make  the  growing  of  the  grasses,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  in  connection  with  live 
stock,  prominent  branches  of  its  industry.  Its  plans  will  doubtless  be  laid  before 
the  public,  when  fully  perfected. 
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[  Concluded.'] 

The  condition  of  the  plantations  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  leads  us  at  once  to  the 
state  of  the  "swamp  lands"  of  our  own  rivers  in  the  middle  country,  the  most  of 
which,  heretofore,  have  been  kept  under  bank.  These  plantations  have  had  an 
hereditary  value,  and  have  never,  except  through  absolute  necessity,  been  allowed 
to  pass  out  of  the  families  who  owned  them.  Kept  under  bank  at  great  expense, 
and  though  occasionally  a  crop  was  lost  by  overflow,  they  had,  under  the  old 
system,  a  still  increasing  value,  making  the  men  who  owned  them  as  prosperous  as 
any  people  in  the  world. 

*  An  Essay  read  before  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society  of  South  Carolina. 
By  Col.  Edward  M.  Boykin,  of  Camden,  S.  C. 
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Settled  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  first  it  was  stock,  soon  indigo,  tobacco 

and  wheat,  and  then  early  in  1800,  cotton;  and  it  has  been  cotton,   cotton,  until 

,now,  but  the  time  has  come,  and  circumstances  most  imperiously  demand  a  change, 

for  social  and  political,  as  well  as  financial  reasons,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  our  people 

will  see  it ;  we  will  try  to  illustrate  the  positive  present,  and  the  possible  future. 

Take  one  of  these  large  "  cotton  plantations,"  well  settled  before  the  war, 
with  say  two  hundred  negroes,  in  families,  giving,  as  was  the  usual  average,  about 
one  hundred  working  or  task  hands,  making  everything  the  planter  needed  for  his 
own  use,  and  cotton  enough,  with  the  increase  of  his  negroes,  to  make  him  surely 
a  richer  man,  day  by  day,  he  literally  sat  "  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,"  and 
everything  prospered  around  him  ;  he  raised  his  own  beef,  mutton,  pork,  and  poul- 
try, grew  fruit  in  variety  and  abundance,  enough  for  all  about  him,  black  and 
white  ;  owed  no  man,  and  saw  his  sons  and  daughters  grow  up  about  him,  feeling 
no  fear  for  the  future. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  draw  a  picture  of  the  present  condition  of 
things.  Unfortunately,  all  can  see  it,  all  know  it  but  too  well.  Almost  exclusive 
crops  of  cotton,  made  on  credit,  with  some  exceptions  ;  a  struggle  with  the  labour 
itself,  defrauded  by  the  system  ;  a  struggle  for  means  to  live  until  the  cotton  crop 
can  be  realized  by  the  planter,  who  could  possibly  make  nothing  if  all  his  calcula- 
tions as  to  crop  came  about ;  for  what  it  is  going  to  cost  him  to  make  it,  is  always 
the  algebraic  x  that  no  equation  of  his  can  ever  resolve  into  figures.  And  so  the 
end  is  as  we  see  it.  The  cotton  is  made,  sells  for  a  fair  price,  but  who  gets  the 
profit?  Not  the  planter  we  know,  but  go  to  the  middlemen — men  who  have 
^sprung  into  existence  like  mushrooms  in  a  rank,  unwholesome  soil. 

There  is  a  "picture  in  a  late  number  of  Scribner's  Magazine  papers  on  the  South, 
that  we  can  see  in  any  of  our  cro.ss  road  towns,  from  November  to  the  end  of  the 
cotton  season  :  it  is  called  "  Settling  Day."  On  one  side  of  the  counter  the  "beak" 
nosed  Israelite,  on  the  other  that  same  "old  nigger  looking  with  hopeless  dismay  " 
at  the  lesson  in  figures,  his  balance  sheet  is  giving  him.  The  likenesses  are  excel- 
lent, on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  and  Moses  and  Aaron  can  be  recognized,  as  well 
as  our  old  friend  and  present  ruler,  Sambo  or  Cuffee.  But  is  it  only  the  ignorant 
black  that  is  thus  surprised  at  the  result — in  base  ball  parlance,  "  made  a  victim?  " 
Unfortunately,  not.  We  could  stand  it,  I  expect,  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
equanimity,  if  the  "man  and  brother"  did  have  his  wool  clipped  rather  close 
by  the  hook  nosed  partj'  in  the  picture,  even  if  the  shears  in  his  eager  hands  drew 
a  little  blood  now  and  then ;  but  the  system  acts  with  crushing  impartiality  on  all 
who  toi^ch  it ;  and  is  so  patent  that  we  do  not  consider  further  argument  or  illus- 
tration necessary  to  prove  it — why  is  this  thus,  and  if  so,  what  then  ? 

Cotton  represents  absolutely  "money,"  and  to  make  it  is  like  mining  for  tlie 
precious  metal,  it  having  a  permanent,,  if  not  a  fixed  money  value  in  the  market 
of  the  world,  will  always  command  advances,  vvith  a  certain  margin.  To  a  people 
impoverished  as  we  are,  this  is  almost  a  solution  of  the  question,  and  explains  the 
apparent  contradiction,  of  intelligent  planters  pursuing  a  course  they  know  to  be 
wrong,  but  urged  by  present  necessity — the  necessity  of  living  —and  a  certain 
facility  of  moving  in  old  grooves,   follow  up  the   "  lotus  eating,  called   planting 
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cotton  "  ou  credit,  shut  their  eyes  to  the  most  ordiuaiy  business  calculations,  until 

absolute  ruin  is  staring  seven-eighths  of  our  planting  population  in  the  face  I 
mean  the  men  who  were  called  planters  under  the  old  regime,  not  the  men  who  are 
running  a  plantation  and  a  lien  shop  at  the  same  time.  This  system  is  a  different 
one  as  diiferent  as  "skinning  and  being  skinned." 

What,  then  ?  Change  the  system,  listen  not  to  the  Voice  of  the  charmer.  There 
was  a  wise  man  once  who  stopped  his  ears  and  tied  his  hands,  to  keep  from  doing 
what  his  reason  told  hitn  was  not  right,  but  he  knew  he  would  do  it  all  the  same 
when  the  temptation  came  to  him.  If  we  had  an  anti-cotton  association,  at  least, 
limiting  it  to  a  strict  money  producing  result,  requiring  the  production  of  forage 
and  small  grain  first,  then  corn,  then  root  crops,  all  in  certain  proportions  ;  then, 
last  of  all,  but  excellent  in  its  place,  cotton  only  to  buy  what  you  can  not  make,  we 
could  then  begin  to  thrive.  We  know  that  this  would  cut  us  off  at  the  knees  at  first, 
but  better  do  as  the  gallant  Widdiugton  did  at  the  battle  of  Chevy  Chase,  fight  it 
out  on  our  stumps  than  come  down  by  the  head  for  good  and  all,  as  must  be  the 
result  if  there  is  no  change.  This  is  for  the  man  who  wishes  to  be  a  farmer  and 
cotton  planter,  and  long  may  such  live  in  our  land  ;  but,  to  do  that  successfully, 
he  must  farm  a  limited  area  of  land,  and  be  what  the  farmer  is  all  the  world  over, 
a  man  who  stands  between  his  own  plough  stilts,  and  sees  with  his  own  eyes,  if  not 
doing  it  with  his  own  hands,  the  laying  of  every  furrow  on  his  land. 

But  our  subject  naturally  leads  up  to  another  most  important  branch  of  hus- 
bandry, which  offers  peculiar  attractions  to  our  young  men.  '•  Stock  raising  "  on 
our  river  bottoms,  now  no  longer  sought  for  planting  purposes  ;  the  light  high  lands 
above  overflow,  being  preferred  for  cotton,  small  grain,  and  corn.  We  have  three 
natural  grasses,  which,  with  us  in  the  middle  country,  and  especially  in  the  river 
bottoms,  do  well,  and  are  essentially  adapted  to  stock  raising. 

The  "joint  grass,"  or  ''wire  grass,"  a  coarser  variety  of  "  Bermuda  grass,"* 
takes  possession  of  any  such  laud,  and  grows  beyond  control  in  bottom  land  ;  it  is 
a  perennial  grass,  afibrding  the  earliest  spring  pasture,  keeping  green,  and  growing 
steadily  all  summer,  bearing  the  closest  kind  of  cropping ;  this  is  not  particularly 
a  "  hay  grass,"  though  when  not  pastured  in  rich,  moist  land,  it  grows  high  enough 
to  cut,  and  makes  an  excellent  hay.  We  have  essentially  as  "  hay  grasses,"  the 
"  crab  grass  "  and  ''  crow  foot,"  on  land  properly  prepared  ;  as  was  detailed  in  the 
Louisiua  roads,  a  heavy  yield  of  hay  could  be  made,  as  good  as  the  best  we  buy. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  "  Bermuda"  or  "joint  grass,"  for  pasture,  the  other  two 
for  hay.  Take  one  of  these  almost  deserted  plantations,  with  plenty  of  ''  switch 
cane  "  on  the  river  and  creek  banks,  and  about  the  gullies,  ponds,  and  low  places . 
The  "cane"  is  green  all  winter,  and,  as  is  well  known,  stock  thrives  admirably  ou 
it.  Stock  it  then  with  sheep,  brood  mares,  and  fine  cattle,  Jersey  and  "  Devon  ;" 
herd  them  every  night  on  the  high  grounds,  so  as  to  enrich  the  land,  plant  such 
portions  in  barley  for  a  winter  pasture,  cultivate  a  portion  in  hay  ^nd  small 
grain  for  forage.     Three  or  four  first-class  men,  with  horses,  dogs,  and  guns,  could 

*  The  gra.ss  here  referred  to  by  ihe  writer,  we  presume  is  Paspalum  distichum,  known  by 
various  local  common  names,  as  joint  grass,  cane  grass,  rice-field  joint  grass,  etc, — Editor. 
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manage  the  ^vhole  concern — four  or  five  thousand  sheep,  ninety  or  one  hundred 
brood  mares,  with  some  tine  cattle  bred  for  milch  cows.  Mares,  for  the  purpose, 
ranging  towards  fifteen  hands,  could  be  brought  from  Western  Texas,  as  we  have 
learned,  for  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  dollars  a  piece ;  a  colt,  horse,  or  mule,  at 
eighteen  months,  is  worth  more  than  a  bullock  at  four  years,  and  is  as  easily 
raised. 

The  mare  is  the  only  stock  animal  in  Avhich  the  milking  process  does  not  inter- 
fere a<  a/^  with  the  fuucti(ms  of  generation,  and  a  colt  yearly  can  be  relied  on, 
barrins:  the  usual  discount  for  accidents. 

In  an  article  like  this,  we  can  only  take  a  very  general  view,  and  hint  at  what 
•we  desire  to  impress  as  necessary.  As  for  practical  experience  and  knowledge  of 
your  business  as  a  speciality,  you  know  more  than  we  can  teach  you — how  to  sow, 
how  to  work,  how  to  reap ;  but  the  looker  on  sometimes  sees  more  than  they  who 
play  the  game,  and  sooner  realizes  that  the  old  calculations  that  were  wont  to  come 
so  exactly  true,  are  now  affected  by  disturbing  elements  that  must  not  be  ignored. 


The  Future  of  Agriculture  in  the  South. 


It  has  always  been  argued  that  the  supply  of  cotton  could  never  exceed  the 
demand.  That  its  cheapness  would  always  force  it  into  various  fabrics  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  wool,  flax,  and  silk,  and  in  this  way  the  demand  would  always  be  in 
excess  of  the  supply.  The  logic  of  events  is  rapidly  driving  us  to  the  conviction 
that  we  have  been  laboring  under  a  delusion.  It  is  manifest  that  the  cotton  supply 
is  pressing  closely  upon  the  demand,  or  that  the  cheapness  of  the  article  will  no 
longer  force  its  use  in  various  manufactures  as  a  substitute  for  flax,  wool,  or  silk. 
The  declaration  comes  from  spinners  abroad  and  at  home  that  cotton  goods  cannot 
be  manufactured  at  present  prices  without  ruin  to  the  manufacturer,  and  that  some 
cheaper  process  of  manufacture  must  be  resorted  to,  or  the  raw  material  must  go 
down.  Here  is  a  direct  issue  made  between  capital  and  labor,  and  we  have  to  meet 
it  squarely. 

Improved  machinery  and  reduced  wages  (and  with  it,  of  course,  cheaper  bread- 
stuffs),  or  cheaper  cotton.  Any  planter  who  has  enjoyed  the  experience  of  cotton 
planting  with  the  freedmau,  since  the  war,  must  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
cotton  cannot  be  produced  without  loss  for  less  than  fifteen  cents,  and  he  must  be 
a  very  sanguine  individual  if  he  believes  times  will  ever  grow  better  under  our 
present  government. 

From  all  parts  of  the  country  we  hear  of  the  stoppage  of  mills,  lock  outs,  strikes, 
and  dissatisfaction  with  the  state  of  things,  of  "  the  stagnation  in  all  kinds  of  pro- 
ductive business,  the  paralysis  of  industries,  the  distresses  of  those  desirous  to  labor 
with  their  hands  for  the  support  of  their  families,  etc.  We  see  it  in  every  Southern 
newspaper  that  there  has  been  a  "  steady  decline  of  the  Southern  people  in  the 
condition  of  pecuniary  exhaustion  since  the  war,  which  rendei-s  it  not  only  proper, 
but  vitally  necessary,  that  we  should  look  carefully  into  our  system  of  household 
economy,"  etc,  and  yet  we  go  on  in  the  same  beaten  track,  })huiting  cotton  to  the 
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exclusion  of  everything  else— forcing  production  bj^all  artificial  means,  and  extend- 
ing the  cotton  belt  up  to  the  very  base  of  the  mountains. 

Three-fourths  of  the  farmers  are  unable  to  strike  a  lick  toward  the  making  of  a 
crop  without  giving  a  lien.  They  give  a  lien  and  plant  all  cotton  to  buy  corn, 
flour,  bacon,  f^id  mules.  Every  year  it  has  been  growing  worse,  and  the  farmers 
are  now  more  dependent  than  they  were  at  the  surrender.  Is  it  not  high  time  to 
face  the  danger  and  make  an  effort  to  rescue  the  agricultural  interest  from  abso- 
lute ruin. 

Col.  Aiken  and  other  writers  have  placed  this  sulyect  before  your  readers  in 
almost  every  possible  shape,  but  so  far  to  but  little  purpose,  we  fear.  The  great 
trouble  is  the  apathy  of  the  planter,  the  unconquerable  aversion  to  get  out  of  the 
old  ruts.  He  will  readily  jump  at  any  humbug  that  promises  impossibilities,  but 
he  is  ever  slow  to  go  systematically  about  any  change  that  requires  time,  patience, 
and  system. 

The  remedy  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  expedient — but  in  a  general  reform. 
We  must  practice  economy  in  everything.  We  must  practice  self-denial.  We 
must  realize  the  fact  that  we  are  poor,  and  cannot  afford  to  live  as  we  once  did. 
We  must  try  to  live  within  ourselves  as  much  as  possible,  and  not  run  to  the  store 
for  everything.  Pitch  your  crop  to  make  your  provisions,  and  then  make  all  the 
cotton  you  can.  But  don't  pick  out  the  poorest  fields  for  your  provision  crops, 
and  let  the  grass  take  them.  Plant  a  few  acres,  put  down  the  manure,  and  culti- 
vate well. 

Five  acres  of  corn,  with  thirty  bushels  cotton  seed,  and  one  hundred  pounds 
acid  phosphate  to  the  acre,  will  ma  -e  more  than  ten  planted  on  poor  land,  with 
half  the  work,  and  the  same  may  be  .  aid  of  oats. 

We  have  a  glorious  climate,  and  mcke  land  than  we  have  labor.  Cultivate  the 
best  land  and  let  the  poor  rest 

Plough  deeper,  take  more  pains  in  preparation,  and  you  will  have  less  trouble 
in  cultivating.  Provide  yourself  with  grass  lots — barley  and  rye  patches,  millet, 
or  corn  lots ;  use  every  means  to  keep  out  of  the  corn  crib. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  well  you  can  utilize  these  little  side  lots.  You 
will  find  it  in  the  long  run  far  better  than  hauling  corn  and  hay  from  the  depot 
over  bad  roads,  when  the  crop  needs  work,  or  the  horses  need  rest.  ***. 
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One  of  the  most  important  subjects  to  which  public  attention  can  be  called  at 
present  is  to  find  a  substitute  for  cotton  on  the  Sea  Islands  and  the  low  country  of 
this  State. 

The  crop  of  Sea  Island  cotton  grown  in  this  State,  which,  before  the  war,  averaged 
twenty-five  thousand  bags  per  annum,  has  dwindled  down  to  six  thousand  bags, 
for  the  past  year,  and  the  plantations  which  before  the  war  were  among  the  most 
valuable  in  the  State,  are  now  almost  unsaleable ;  while  planters  and  factors  have 
baeu  sinking  mouey  every  year  since  the  war  in  their  effort  to  keep  alive  a  dying 
industry. 
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The  causes  which  have  led  to  the  present  state  of  affairs  are  too  well  known  to 
all  interested  to  need  discussion,  but  they  are  still  in  force,  and  while  they  continue 
we  can  not  look  for  any  revival.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  better  at  once  to  look  for 
some  other  product  that  can  be  cultivated  on  these  lands  to  advantage,  and,  if 
necessary,  take  the  place  of  cotton. 

Rice,  indigo,  cotton,  each  in  its  turn  has  been  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  and 
found  suited  to  our  soil  and  climate  and  added  to  the  resources  of  the  State.  There 
is  still  a  fourth  product  of  the  same  country  which  has  grown  into  great  impor- 
tance within  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  which  seems  well  adapted  to  supply  our 
present  want,  and  should  it  be  found  to  grow  well  here,  it  will  repay  the  planter 
well  for  the  loss  of  all  the  others.  I  allude  to  Jute,  which  is  now  exported  so  largely 
from  East  India,  both  to  England  and  this  country.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  bagging  for  cotton  and  grain,  also  mixed  with  wool,  flax,  and  cotton,  in  numerous 
other  articles.  The  irajwrtauce  to  which  the  trade  has  grown,  may  be  judged  of 
from  the  fact  that  the  imports  into  the  United  States  since  January  1st,  and  the  stock 
afloat  up  to  date,  of  Jute  and  Jute  butts,  amounts  to  two  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand  bales,  and  the  stock  on  hand  January  1st,  was  seventy-five  thousand 
bales,  making  a  supply  for  past  eight  months  of  three  hundred  and  nineteen 
thousand  bales. 

Its  advantages  as  a  crop  for  our  impoverished  planters  are  as  follows  : 

The  small  cost  of  cultivation,  it  being  only  necessary  to  prepare  the  land  well 
as  for  wheat  or  other  small  grain,  which  it  is  sown  broadcast  and  left  till  ready 
for  cutting. 

The  short  time  required  to  make  the  crop.  Sown  in  April,  it  is  cut  in  July,  or  if 
sown  in  May,  cut  in  August. 

No  loss  from  stealing,  as  it  would  be  valueless  to  the  thief. 

Free  from  all  attacks  of  caterpillars  ox  auy  other  insects,  and  is  even  said  to 
protect  cotton  fields  from  caterpillars,  if  sown  around  them. 

Its  yield  in  fibre  is  from  one  thousand  to  four  thousand  pounds  per  acre,  and  its 
value  from  three  to  six  cents  gold,  according  to  quality,  while  on  the  rich  lands  of 
our  truck  farms,  if  sown  in  June,  when  the  potatoe  crop  is  taken  out,  it  would 
doubtless  yield  much  more,  perhaps  as  high  as  five  U)  six  thousand  pounds,  and 
prove  more  profitable  as  a  summer  crop  than  anything  else  that  could  be  planted. 
A  circular*  written  by  Mr.  Eniile  Lefranc,  of  New  Orleans,  and  published  by 
the  department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  shows  that  it  grows  well  in  Louis- 
iana, and  from  experiments  made  within  the  last  few  years  on  a  small  scale,  we 
know  it  grows  well  in  our  rice  fields.  As  it  is  important  no  time  should  be  lost,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  Agricultural  Society  should  take  the  matter  in  hand,  pro- 
cure at  once  enough  seed  to  have  it  tested  next  spring  on  the  Islands  and  main 
land,  fiud  out  the  cost  of  growing  it  and  preparing  it  for  market,  and  if  they  think 
well  of  it,  have  enough  of  land  sown  in  it  on  one  of  the  Islands,  under  the  care  of 
some  good  planter,  to  justify  them  in  getting  a  machine  next  summer  to  prepare  it 
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for  market.  It  would  follow,  should  it  grow  well  here,  that  mills  would  be  put  up 
to  make  bagging  for  the  cotton  crop  and  thus  save  transportation  on  the  raw 
material  to  the  North  and  back,  which  would  add  another  item  to  the  resources  of 
the  South.  M. 

Extracts  from  Mr.  Lefranc's  Pamphlet. 

The  Southern  Ramie  Planting  Association  of  New  Orleans  has  planted  Jute 
two  seasons  in  succession,  and  by  various  methods,  with  the  view  of  testing  the 
adaptability  and  the  yield  of  the  imported  seed.  It  has  succeeded  remarkably 
well,  and  the  reproduced  seed  has  proved  to  be  fully  as  good  as  the  former,  and 
even  superior  in  some  cases.  It  was  so  well  acclimated  the  .second  year  that  it  has 
grown  and  developed  most  luxuriantly  in  the  various  spots  where  it  has  been  tried. 
In  general,  the  domesticated  seed  has  been  more  vigorous  than  the  seed  received 
from  Calcutta. 

It  was  in  the  presence  of  such  inciting  reports,  and  of  the  encouraging  counsels 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  experiments  were  earnestly  made  in  Louis- 
iana. The  selection  of  the  soil  and  the  methods  of  planting  were  diversified  in 
order  to  discover  the  best  applications  The  most  favorable  and  economical  system 
sifted  out  of  these  various  tests  is  the  following : 

To  obtain  good  fibre-crops  the  land  must  be  elevated,  rich,  moist,  and  well  drained, 
as  in  India ;  to  raise  seed,  low  lands  may  be  used,  provided  that  favorable  weather 
allows  sowing  and  enables  the  growing  plants  to  keep  above  the  points  of  overflow. 
However,  when  the  growth  is  fully  started,  water  is  not  to  be  feared,  so  long  as 
the. tips  remain  above  the  surface  of  submersion. 

In  the  first  case,  jute  is  sown  broadcast ;  in  the  second,  in  drills  five  feet  apart. 
That  interval  is  to  facilitate  the  branching,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  destruction 
by  plowing  of  the  tall  weeds  which  generally  occupy  low  lands.  In  both  methods 
the  soil  must  be  as  well  prepared  as  for  raaiie ;  plowed  as  deep  as  possible  in 
January  or  February,  then  left  exposed  to  atmospherical  influences  until  the 
planting  period.  The  period  commences  with  April  and  terminates  with  Jane,  in 
monthly  succession.  To  prepare  for  sowing  a  second  ploughing  is  required,  and  as 
fine  a  harrowing  as  can  be  effected.  The  ''  circular  pulverizer,"  applied  before  the 
harrow,  shortens  the  labor.  Then  the  sowing  for  fibre  crop  is  performed  broad- 
cast with  a  Gaboon  sower.  With  that  instrument,  costing  eight  or  ten  dollars,  a 
man  can  sow  ten  acres  of  jute  per  day.  The  quantity  of  seed  required  for  each 
acre  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds. 

The  cost  of  that  first  operation  cannot  exceed  four  dollars  per  acre,  if  the 
material  is  adequate  and  the  management  judicious.  The  expense,  of  course,  does 
not  include  the  value  of  the  seed,  because,  after  the  first  outlay,  planters  will  pro- 
vide themselves  with  it  from  the  low  lands,  or  from  the  weak  spots  of  the  planta- 
tion. In  the  bottoms,  when  we  plant  in  drills  for  seed,  a  subsequent  ploughing  or 
two  will  be  necessary  in  the  intervals  to  neutralize  the  encroachment  of  grass  In 
Louisiana  that  labor  is  a  necessity  principally  for  the  purpose  of  combating  the  tall 
weed  called  "  wild  indigo,"  which  occupies  the  low  grounds.  That  tall  weed,  which 
is  also  fibrous,  is  the  only  vegetable  that  keeps  pace  in  growth  with  jute;  all  other 
plants  are  distanced  and  smothered  by  the  shade  of  the  corchorus. 

In  the  field  planted  broadcast,  no  weed  can  resist  the  vigorous  and  absorbing 
influence  of  the  jute.  Even  the  hardy  and  noxious  gramieal  plant,  commonly  called 
'•  coco "  in  Louisiana,  is  destroyed  after  two  seasons  of  broadcast  cultivation. 
Another  peculiar  advantage  of  jute-planting  is  the  antagonistic  iufluence  it  exerts 
over  insects,  especially  the  lepidoptera  tribe,  which  generates  the  caterpillar.  It 
having  been  stated  in  some  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  cotton- 
fields  surrounded  by  jute-plantations  were  respected  by  the  devouring  worms,  the 
director  of  the  Ramie  Planting  Association  made  special  experiments  to  test  the 
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reported  foct.  Three  different,  fields,  planted  with  various  sorts  of  cotton,  were 
belted  by  jute  None  of  them  were  visited  by  the  caterpillar,  while  the  cottou 
of  adjacent  plantations  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  insect 

The  best  period  for  cutting  good  crops  of  jute  is  during  the  stage  that  precedes 
the  blossoming,  or,  at  least,  the  seeding.  The  fibre  is  then  fine,  white,  and  strong. 
The  monthly  sowing  graduates  the  maturing  of  the  successive  crops,  which  facili- 
tates labor.  April  plan  ling  can  be  harvested  in  July,  May  planting  in  August, 
and  June  planting  in  September.  Any  late  growth  can  be  harvested  in  Octi)ber, 
and  even  after,  if  no  frost  interferes.  The  plant  stands  green  until  frost  dries  it  u[) ; 
but  even  then  it  can  furnish  a  good  material  for  paper.  The  cutting  operation  is 
done  with  a  mowing  and  reaping  apparatus.  The  mower,  World  No.  1,  easily  cuts 
jute  of  the  largest  size  and  thickest  stands.  The  albumen  of  the  plant  makes  it 
easier  to  cut  than  dry  wheat.  The  reaper  gathering  the  stems,  bundles  are  made 
and  carried  as  fast  as  possible  to  the  mill,  where  the  textile  is  rapidly  separated. 
Then  comes  the  rotting  operation.  As  fast  as  the  fibre  is  turned  out  by  the  decor- 
ticating machine  it  is  plunged  into  large  vats  filled  with  pure  water,  and  left  exposed 
to  the  heat  or  the  atmosphere.  Kept  under  at  least  one  foot  of  water,  the  filament 
is  disintegrated  by  the  dissolution  of  the  gums  or  resins  which  united  it  in  a  sort  of 
ribbon  That  process  of  fermentation  or  rotting  takes  about  a  week  iu  summer. 
With  care  and  attention  to  the  proper  degree  of  rotting  the  fibre  comes  out  almost 
white,  lustrous,  and  tine,  like  flax.  The  disintegration  is  known  to  be  complete, 
when  the  fibre  assumes  a  pasty  character.  Then  the  rotted  hanks  are  w-ithdrawn, 
carefully  washed  in  clear  water,  and  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  shade.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  filament  be  well  covered  with  water  during  the  fermenting  period, 
because  atmospherical  agencies  tend  to  communicate  to  it  a  brownish  color.  After 
a  few  days  of  good  weather  it  is  ready  to  be  shaken  and  twisted  for  baling  like 
other  textiles.  That  new  process  of  rotting  the  separated  filament  instead  of  whole 
stalks,  combines  different  profitable  results — the  advantages  of  economy  in  labor, 
iu  value,  and  in  integrity  of  product. 

The  jute-textile  made  here  is  naturally  stronger  thau  it  is  as  it  comes  from  India. 
The  imperfect  system  of  disintegration  employed  there  weakens  and  spoils  it  in  the 
proportion  of  at  least  fifty  per  cent. 

The  great  centre  of  jute  specialties  is  Dundee,  (Scotland.)  There  nearly  one 
hundred  mills,  occupying  thousands  of  hands,  work  the  article  into  various  goods. 
All  over  Europe  jute  is  applied  in  numerous  products.  Of  late  years  France  has 
considerably  increased  her  consumption  of  jute.  The  assessment  of  the  additional 
tax  on  imported  textiles  amounts  for  jute  only  to  over  two  hundred  thousand 
francs.  Other  countries  consume  it  in  proportion.  England,  whose  consumption 
of  the  article  exceeds  that  of  all  other  countries,  has  the  monopoly  of  the  product 
through  her  eastern  possessions,  where  she  has  developed  its  cultivation  to  an  enor- 
mous and  annually  increasing  extent.  Iu  order  to  secure  for  a  long  time  to  come 
the  continuation  of  that  important  source  of  wealth  for  the  national  trade,  the 
British  government  has  forced,  by  all  possible  means,  the  extension  of  jute-culture, 
even  at  the  risk  of  a  breadstuff  scarcity,  as  is  testified  by  the  present  famine  in 
Bengal. 

The  Hon.  E.  H.  Derby,  of  Boston,  has,  for  years  past,  earnestly  fostered  the  idea 
of  its  introduction.  He  has  studied  the  question,  and,  by  publications,  has  dis- 
seminated a  knowledge  of  the  subject  with  perseverance  and  talent. 

Having  visited  jute  manufactories  in  Dundee,  that  gentleman  has  described,  in 
some  official  reports,  the  working  of  the  article,  and  shown  how  easy  it  would  be  for 
Americans  to  establish  such  factories  in  the  Uni(»u. 

Thomas  H  Dunham,  lisq.,  another  Boston  gentleman  of  high  patriotic  senti- 
ments, has  also,  for  a  long  period,  recommended  the  same  object,  and  has  spoken 
with  competency  ou  the  matter.     "Our  Government,"  he  writes,  "should  do  all  in 
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its  power  to  encourage  the  growth  of  jute  in  the  country-  How  immense  would 
be  the  trade!  Manilhi  paper  is  nine-tenths  jute;  gunny  bags,  oil-cloth,  burlap, 
gunnv-cloth — what  vast  use  we  make  of  each  and  all.  Sacking  for  wheat  in  the 
California  market  alone  is  an  immense  trade  for  jute. 


My  Onion  Crop  and  How  it  ^vas  Harvested. 


Since  I  have  been  interested  in  agriculture,  and  a  reader  of  agricultural  papers, 
I  have  been  strongly  reminded  of  our  canine  force  when  I  was  a  boy  at  home. 
We  had  Bouncer,  and  Cuff,  and  Tray,  etc,  and  all  that  was  necessary  to  get  up  a 
miniature  hunt,  was  to  clap  hands  and  shout  ''  Hi'on."  Bouncer  was  good  for  a 
half  mile  without  any  other  encouragement.  Cuff  and  Tray,  seeing  Bouncer's 
earnestness,  would  follow,  no  doubt  thinking  he  was  on  the  warm  trail,  and  they, 
expecting  to  strike  some  turn  to  the  right  or  left  before  running  far,  kept  after, 
thus  saving  the  trouble  of  nosing  out  the  scent.  Bouncer's  English,  no  doubt, 
would  have  been,  as  he  jumped  about,  looking  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other,  "  I  don't  smell  anything  myself,  but  Cuff  and  Tray  evidently  do,  and  I'm 
bound  to  be  ahead  when  the  game  is  up,"  the  result  was  a  very  lively  hunt  after 
nothing. 

So  at  the  present  time  with  our  agricultural  journals,  and  their  contributors. 
One  says  Jute,  hi'on  !  another  Ramie,  hi'on  !  another  Bermuda,  ten  tons  to  the 
acre,  hi'on!  Here  goes  buzzard,  hi'ou  !  There  goes  hawk,  hi'on  I  and  what  is  a 
little  confusing  to  the  young  pack  occasionally,  an  old  agriculturalist  will  make  a 
little  stretch  after  hawk  or  buzzard,  plainly  showing  that  they,  even,  are  not 
always  to  be  depended  upon. 

A  Castle  in  the  Air — 3:(i.rage. 
Onions  — "  Onions  ? "   asked  a  customer  enquiringly.     "  No  onions,"  said  the 
grocer.    After  the  customer  had  left,  "  I  wonder  if  he  didn't  want  ingons.     I've  got 


'em." 


^"Double  the  number  of  cotton  rows  to  the  acre,  six  inches  apart  so,  they  won't  touch" 
so  they  won't  quite  vieet  ha!  ha!  ^' Six  hundred  dollars  to  the  acre"  Plain  as  day, 
'tis  a  house  that  any  Jack  can  build.     A  machine  that  can  be  run  by  hand. 

I  invest  ten  cents  in  black  seed,  and  build  a  respectable  chebang  (in  the  atmos- 
phere) over  my  garden.  Sow  in  July  and  wait  three  weeks.  Ask  Rural,  Caro- 
linian if  all  is  right — Yes.  Invest  another  dime — wait  two  weeks — invest  in 
black  seed  again.  Seedsman  riant.  The  last  of  August,  a  shower,  and  I  see  the 
whole  investment  in  onions,  (if  we  may  call  darning  needles  crow  bars,)  lilliputian 
onions  in  rows,  a  little  too  thick  for  six  inches  apart ;  the  chebang  is  built  over 
and  another  story  added. 

Every  succeeding  month,  'twas  Gulliver  in  Lilliput,  weeding  out  those  interesting 
rows  of  distinguished  soldiery.  But  the  frost  came  and  killed  the  grass,  leaving 
the  lilliputian  ranks  unharmed.  My  little  soldiers  seemed  to  say  wait  until  spring 
and  you'll  see !     I  waited  until  late  spring,  and  saw — the  grass  charge  on  the 
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Lilliputiaus — a  cloud  obscured  the  garden  castle,  'twas  plough  and  hoe,  and  pick 
and,  thin  uuavoidally  until  the  requisite  six  inches  space  was  left. 

In  July,  what  were  my  little  friends — darniug  needles — after  a  year  and  a  day? 
I  ordered  Ganymede  to  gather  in  the  onions,  and  impudently,  before  my  eyes,  he 
took  a  gourd  and  didn't  get  it  full ! 

Orangeburg,  S  C  BALDWIN. 

[We  sympathize  with  our  correspondent.  It  is  a  subject  for  tears,  only  the 
onions  were  too  small  to  draw  any.  Next  time,  ask  the  advice  of  your  neighbor 
Mr.  Oldfogie.  He  would  have  told  you,  without  hesitation,  that  "  it  can't  be  done." 

"  Onions  directly  from  the  seed,  in  this  climate  ?     No,  indeed  !  "     But well 

read  the  next  article. — Editor.] 


Onions  Can  be  Raised  from  the  Seed,  in  the  South. 


I  have  an  onion  tale  to  unfold  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  for  the  readers  of  the  Rural 
Carolinian. 

I  bought  of  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons  a  supply  of  garden  seeds  for  1875.  Among  the 
rest  were  four  papers  of  onion  seed.  Having  prepared  the  gi'ound,  manured  in  row 
or  bed  with  stable  manure,  I  sowed  the  seeds  on  the  26th  of  March,  about  one  foot 
between  the  drills.  A  heavy  rain  crusted  the  ground.  I  watered  a  few  days  to 
get  them  up  well.  I  will  send  you  a  sample  of  the  different  kinds,  with  name 
attached,  by  express. 

I  also  received  a  package  of  onion  seed  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  I  treated  in  same  manner  ;  also  sowed  some  country-grown  seed,  which  I 
sowed  very  thick.  All  six  kinds  were  sowed  side  by  side,  the  same  day.  I  measured 
one  foot  of  drill  of  home  grown  seed  and  counted  the  small  sets,  in  nuuiber  two 
hundred  and  thirty-seven,  and  they  measured  one  quart.  So  you  can  calculate  for 
yourself  the  number  of  sets  that  can  be  raised  on  an  acre,  either  by  number  or 
measure. 

From  the  seeds  sent  by  the  Agricultural  Department,  I  measured  a  rod  by  the 
rule  in  a  single  drill  and  gathered  a  heaped  half  bushel.  I  will  send  you  a  single 
handful,  just  as  pulled  up,  never  separated,  just  as  you  would  reach  down  your 
hand  and  pull  up  a  handful  of  weeds  with  one  hand.  You  can  make  your  own 
calculation  what  the  yield  would  be  per  acre,  one  foot  apart  between  drills.  The 
large  bunch  made  about  the  same  measure ;  the  other  kinds  not  so  much.  Now,  I 
did  not  half  try,  either.  M.  W.  C 

Mecklenburg  Co.,  N.  C,  August  16,  1875. 

[The  onions  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  article  came  duly  to  hand  and  fully 
confirm  our  correspondent's  statements.  The  Red  Italian,  Tripoli,  and  New  Queen, 
being  particularly  fine,  measuring,  ou  an  average,  three  inches  in  diameter,  and 
being  perfectly  smooth  and  handsome.  The  New  Queen  is  a  flat  onion  and  repre- 
sented as  being  very  early.  The  Early  Red  is  a  beautiful  onion,  but  smaller.  The 
sets  are  well  formed  and  just  the  right  size  for  planting. 
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We  are  glad  to  note  this  success,  by  the  side  of  our  Oraugeburger  friend's  failure. 
Oar  lively  agricultural  hunts,  it  will  be  seen,  are  not  always  "  after  nothing."  '•  But 
this  was  in  Norih  Carolina."  Very  true  ;  but  are  we  going  to  admit  that  North 
Carolina  is  a  better  State  for  onions  (or  anything  else)  than  South  Carolina? 
Patriotism  forbid  !  Besides,  we  know  that  the  same  thing  can  be  done  in  this 
State,  having  ourself  done  it,  planting  here,  however,  in  the  fall  (September)  instead 
of  the  spring,  in  order  to  mature  our  crop  before  the  hot,  dry  weather  of  July 
sliould  come  on.  The  crop  might  not  succeed  every  year,  (as  what  crop  does?)  but 
we  presume  it  is  as  safe  as  other  farming  ventures,  whether  with  new  or  with  old 
things.  Cotton,  itself,  was  once  an  experiment,  and  a  less  promising  one  than 
onions,  or  even  jute  and  ramie  are  now. — 'Editor.] 


Agricultural  Fair  Premiums. 


No  doubt  but  that  the  directors  of  our  fairs  have  considered  the  matter  of  pre- 
miums thoroughly,  and  have  been  constrained  for  good  reasons  to  follow  in  the 
old  rut,  as  to  the  kind  of  articles  offered.  These  are  evidently  the  most  convenient, 
and  perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  afforded. 

But  the  question  of  convenience  is  the  very  rock  on  which  our  fairs  are  going  to 
split.  Not  because  the  directors  think  proper  to  do  what  is  the  most  convenient 
for  them,  but  the  danger  lies  in  the  likelihood  that  the  community  will  at  last  do 
only  wh;it  is  perfectly  convenient. 

Let  us  illustrate.  ''  A's"  family  have  a  pig — a  perfect  prodigy,  with  all  the 
little  '*  a's."  "They  will  send  him  to  the  fair  for  a  premium."  When  the  time 
comes,  it  takes  all  the  A  family,  male  and  female,  to  get  piggy,  he  is  a  big  pig 
now,  loaded.  He  occupies  the  greater  space  in  the  large  wagon,  with  a  border  of 
little  "  a's"  chucked  in  at  the  corners  and  sides,  "  going  to  the  show  to  see  piggy 
overtop  everything." 

The  cost  of  transportation  and  keep  may  be  five  dollars,  and  big  "  A's"  wallet 
account  exhibits  several  dollars  under  the  head  of  expenditures.  But  "  pig  is  to 
take  the  premium." 

Well,  the  momentous  hour  arrives.  The  sonorous  voice  of  the  President  an- 
nounces, "  second  best  shoat,  Mr.  A."  The  blood  of  each  and  every  "A"  there  courses 
up  to  the  ends  of  the  short  cut  hair.  The  assistant  lifts  up  the  article  as  it  were 
a  ponderous  nugget  of  gold  ore.  The  courier  charges  up  to  "A,"  as  one  would  if 
he  were  carrying  a  patent  of  nobility  to  the  A  family  forever. 

Piggy's  onward  journey  was  an  ovation,  his  retrograde  movement  is  funereal. 
The  honors  that  piggy  was  to  bring  down  on  the  "A"  house  were  all  confined  in  a 
two  by  three  inch  tobacco-suggestive  Pandora's  box.  They  are  all  flown  and  papa 
A  drives  home,  determined  to  consult  convenience  in  future.  "  B,"  who  has  un- 
liniiteil  command  of  money,  bought  himself  a  two  hundred  pound  Chester  White, 
brought  up  on  pap,  and  received  the  first  premium.  Excepting  those  for  articles  of 
ingenuity,  inventions,  etc  ,  one  with  unlimited  means  could  buy — buy  is  the  word — 
every  premium  at  a  fair  ;  provided  his  plan  might  be  kept  secret. 
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As  was  said,  very  likely  the  directors  have  good  reason  for  going  ou  in  the  old 
way,  but  a  suggestion  will  do  uo  harm. 

There  are  thousands  of  articles  of  domestic  use,  such  as  carpenter's  tools,  garden- 
ing implements,  newspapers,  or  books,  costing  much  less  than  the  usual  premiums 
are  rated  at.  which  might  be  classed  as  first,  second,  third,  in  catalogues.  Then 
one  receiving  a  premium  may  take  his  choice  from  a  certain  class.  Useful  articles 
can  be  exi;hanged  readily  on  the  grounds  by  the  holders,  until  all  are  suited.  The 
fancv  articles  already  given  out  by  the  Orangeburg  Fair,  flooding  the  parlors  and 
the  kitchens,  are  all  just  so  much  dead  capital,  utterly  useless,  and  which,  if  the 
figures  at  which  they  were  rated  are  not  forgotten,  are  constant  reminders,  and 
suggestive  of  humbug. 

I  do  not  say  this  in  a  captious  spirit.     I  am  an  advocate  of  fairs,  but  I  must  say 
that  if  the  directors  will  offer  such  things  as  hammers,  saws,  draw-knives,  augers, 
spades,  or  books,  even  down  to  Mother  Goose's  Melodies,  I  would  gladly  exchange 
ray  fancy  articles  at  one-fourth  their  rated  valuation. 
' ' Oraiigeburf,  August  18,  1875.  M.  L    BALDWIN. 


Breeding  Fi^h  on  the  Plantation. 

In  IMay,  1872, 1  put  four  trout,  about  six  inches  long,  and  ten  blue  bream,  some- 
what smaller  than  a  man's  hand,  in  a  natural  pond  on  my  plantation.  Afterwards 
about  a  dozen  sand  perch  and  silver  fish  were  added  to  the  stock,  and  no  further 
attention  given  it. 

The  pond  w'as  of  the  kind  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  middle  country — a  shal- 
low ba.sin,  dependent  upon  rain  for  its  supply  of  water,  and  having  no  outlet  into  a 
running  stream. 

In  winter  it  covers  some  thirty  acres,  and  is  four  or  five  feet  deep  in  the  centre  ; 
in  summer  it  covers  an  area  two-thirds  less,  and  is  usually  two  or  three  feet  deep  in 
the  centre.  In  the  winter  it  is  a  clean  sheet  of  water  ;  in  the  summer  there  is  con- 
siderable growth  of  water  grasses,  with  clear  areas. 

This  summer  the  pond  is  full  of  fish,  and  there  have  been  taken  from  it  trout 
f  )urteen  and  sixteen  inches  long,  and  bream  as  large  as  they  usually  grow.  The 
fish  are  fat  and  well  flavored.  JOHNSON  HAGOOD. 

Barmvell,  S,  0. 


Timely  Farm  and  Plantation  Topics. 


The  Profits  of  High  Farming. 

Large  crops  are  not  necessarily  profitable.  They  may  be  made  to  cost  more 
than  their  market  value,  on  account  of  bad  management,  and  unwise,  and  needless 
expenditures,  just  as  it  often  happens  in  trade,  where  a  large  and  ''flourishing" 
business  only  leads  to  heavy  loss  and  financial  ruin.  Profitable  farming,  like 
profitable  trading,  implies  judicious  management  and  wise  economies.  The  expense 
per  acre  may  well  be  large,  ])rovided  no  part  of  it  shall  be  unnecessary.  The 
])oint  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  make  the  ex'pensc  per  pound  or  per  bushel  of  the  crop  grown 
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as  light  as  possible,  and  to  do  this  the  acre  must  be  made  to  produce  a  maximum 
number  of  pounds  or  busliels.     We  (ind  iu  the  Rural  Neio  Yorker  some  examples 
illustrating  this  principle :  Mr.  Luther  Smith,   of  Chemung,  New  York,  raised  a 
crop  of  corn,  averaging  two  hundred  and  forty-one  bushels  of  ears  to  the  acre, 
which  at  eighty  cents  a  bushel  for  the  shelled  corn,  gave,  for  the  grain  alone,  after 
deducting  expenses,  a  profit  of  seventy-one  dollars  and  thirty-five  cents  per  acre. 
Hon.  Harris  Lewis,  of  Herkimer  Co.,   New  York,  raised  forty  four  tons  of  beets 
per  acre,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  five  and  a  half  cents  per  bushel,  or  a  little  over  one 
dollar  and  seventy  cents  per  ton,  against  a  market  value  of  seventeen  dollars  per 
ton.     At  this  price  the  cash  product  per  acre  would  be  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  dollars.     Deducting  from  this  the  cost  of  the  acre  (seventy-eight  dollars,)  it 
leaves  six  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  as  the  net  profit.     Mr.  James  Brodie,  of 
New  York,  as  stated  in  one  of  the  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  raised 
a  crop  of  turnips  at  a  cost  of  two  cents  and  seven  mills  per  bushel.     The  product 
was  nearly  one  thousand  six  hundred  bushels   per  acre.     Maj.  Le  Bleux  raised 
clover  near  Summerville,  S  C,  (as  reported  in  the  Rural  Carolinian,)  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  five  tons  to  the  acre,  at  a  cost  of  seven  dollars  and  fifty   cents  per 
ton,  against  a  market  value  of  thirty  dollars  per  ton.     Mr.  Alfred  Rose  of  Penu 
Yan.  N.  Y.,  raised  Irish   potatoes  during  the  last  year  at  the  rate  of  about  six 
hundred  bushels  per  acre,  of  which  the  cost  was  nine  and  a  quarter  cents  per 
bashel.     A  carrot  crop  of  over  one  thousand   bushels   per  acre  is  reported  from 
Wisconsin  by  L.  L.  Fairchild,  of  which  the  cost  was  six  cents  per  bushel.     Corn 
fodder  (from  drilled  corn)  has  been  reported  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  at  twenty- 
fivetons  per  acre,  and  at  a  cost  of  forty-five  and  a  hall"  cents  per  ton.     "These 
are  exceptional  cases,"  the  reader  may  say.     Unfortunately  they  are,  but  the 
exception  may  be  made  the  rule.     They  show  what  can  be  done  under  favorable 
conditions.     We  may  divide  the  results  by  two,  and  still  have  a  good  margin  of 
profit. 

Does  the  World  Move  f 

An  octogenarian,  in  a  late  number  of  Appleion's  Journal,  gives  some  noteworthy 
facts  and  figures  bearing  on  industrial  progress.  In  1810,  while  yet  a  young  man, 
he  travelled  through  all  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  making  careful  observa- 
tions and  taking  notes  of  the  condition  of  the  people  and  their  industries.  During 
the  present  year,  he  has  again  travelled  over  the  same  ground,  giving  special 
attention  to  the  same  class  of  facts.  The  comparisons  made  on  several  points  are 
suggestive,  as  well  as  interesting,  but  we  purpose  here  to  note  only  a  single  one  of 
them,  as  most  striking  and  best  adapted  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  those  who 
believe,  in  this  faithless  age,  that  the  world  moves.  In  1810  the  entire  white  or 
European  population  of  the  globe  was  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions.  In 
1875  it  is  three  hundred  and  sixty  millions.  The  producing  area  of  Europe,  in 
1875,  he  found  to  be  one  thousand  and  fifteen  millions  of  acres,  that  of  the  United 
States  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  acres,  and  that  of  other  countries 
settled  by  Europeans  about  thirty-five  millions  of  acres — total,  say  one  thousand 
three  hundred  millions  of  acres.  This  area,  for  a  population  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  millions,  is  but  three  and  two-thirds  acres  each,  while  in  1810  it  required  five 
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and  one  eighth  acres  for  the  sustenance  of  each  person,  showing  that  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  producing  surface  of  the  earth  must  have  become  enhanced  over 
fifty  per  cent.,  or  at  least  one-half,  in  order  that  three  and  two-thirds  acres  should 
now  support  as  many  lives  as  five  and  one-eighth  acres  did  formerly.  "Had  the 
acquisition  of  this  great,  significant  fact,"  our  octogenarian  adds,  "  been  the  only 
result  of  ray  two  long  journeys  through  Europe.  I  should  have  considered  my  time 
and  labor  well  spent."  That  throughout  all  the  European  world,  three  blades  of  corn 
now  grow  where  but  two  grew  before,  assures  us  that  "four  blades  may  yet  be  made 
to  grow  upon  the  same  area,  and  puts  to  rest  any  fears  that  may  have  grown  up 
a.5  to  flie  encroachments  of  population  upon  the  limits  of  subsistence. 

What  do  You  Knoxv  About  Grass  f 

We  wish  here  to  repeat  a  request  made  several  years  ago  in  these  pages,  with  the 
hope  that  our  readers  are  now  better  prepared  than  they  were  at  that  time  to  aid 
us  in  solving  an  important  problem.  We  wish  to  know,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmers  and  planters  of  the  South  generally,  just  where  and  under  what  conditions 
of  soil,  climate,  and  season,  clover  and  the  grasses  can  be  raised,  and  where  and 
under  what  conditions  they  cannot  be  raised  We  care  for  no  man's  preconceived 
notions  on  these  points.  We  want  the  evidence  of  experience  Let  hundreds  of 
farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  each  try  an  experiment  with  clover  and  some  one 
or  more  of  the  cultivated  grasses  this  fall,  if  it  bo  on  only  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and 
the  first  step  will  have  been  taken  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Our  own 
observation  and  experience  lead  us  to  think  that  the  question  is  really  one  of  prepa- 
ration and  fertility,  rather  than  of  locality,  climate  or  general  character  of  soil,  though 
the  latter  is  not  without  its  influence.  Clover  and  the  grasses  do  well  in  the  South 
on  good,  strong  clayey  soils,  well  manured  and  thoroughly  prepared.  This  is  no 
longer  an  open  question.  Are  there  not  loamy  and  sandy  soils  on  which,  if  made 
equally  rich  and  equally  well  prepared,  they  will  do  well  also?  On  this  point  we 
need  further  experiments. 

Lime  for  Grass  and  the  Small  Grains. 

A  dressing  of  lime  on  land  to  be  sown  with  wheat,  oats,  or  clover  and  the  grasses, 
is,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  one  of  the  most  remunerative  applications  that  can  be 
made,  provided  lime  can  be  procured  at  reasonably  cheap  rates.  It  is  not  merely 
as  plant-food  that  lime  is  useful.  It  is  still  more  important  as  a  preparer  of  plant- 
food.  Its  reaction  with  the  acids  of  the  soil,  its  strong  action  upon  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  and  its  faculty  of  converting  clay  into  mud,  and  rendering  it 
mechanically  fit  for  culture,  are  some  of  its  more  obvious  uses,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  may  be  a.ssumed  that  the  land  which  is  the  richest  in  vegetable  substances 
will  benefit  most  by  the  free  use  of  lime,  and  gravelly  sand  the  least.  It  is  an 
open  question  how  much,  or  rather  how  little,  lime  may  be  profitably  applied  per 
acre.  The  English  farmers  use  lime  heavily,  putting  on  their  fields  at  the  rate  of 
from  seventy  five  to  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  and  making  one  application  do 
for  a  number  of  years.  Lighter  dressings,  made  yearly,  do  better  here — say  from 
five  to  twenty  bushels,  depending  upon  the  amount   of  vegetable  matter  in  the 
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soil  and  its  acidity.      Our  Charleston  marl  lime,  or  calcined  marl,  is  better  than 
the  ordinary  stone  lime. 

WJiat  Everybody  Knows — of  Course  ! 

If  it  is  worth  while  to  make  cotton  at  all,  as  we  all  believe — showing  our  faith 
by  our  works — it  is  surely  worth  while  to  save  it  all  in  the  best  possible  condition, 
when  made  ;  yet  there  is  often  a  culpable  neglect  among  planters  in  this  particular — 
neglect  to  pick  at  the  proper  time ;  slovenly  work  iu  picking,  which  allows  much 
of  the  lint  to  go  to  waste ;  a  lack  of  care  in  assorting  the  different  qualities,  so  that 
much  liut  of  the  highest  grade  must  be  finally  sold  at  the  price  of  the  lowest, 
simply  because  some  portion  of  the  latter  has  been  mixed  with  it ;  bad  ginning, 
reducing  good  cotton  to  the  market  value  of  an  infei'ior  quality,  and  so  on.  This 
is  very  bad  policy  at  any  time,  and  in  these  days  of  progress  and  improvement 
should  not  be  tolerated.  Does  not  every  intelligent  planter  know  that — the  original 
quality  being  the  same — clean,  well  ginned,  cotton  commands  in  market  from  one 
aud  a  half  to  t^vo  cents  more  per  pound  than  "  trashy  cotton  ?  "  Of  course,  every- 
body knows  ;  nevertheless,  immense  quantities  of  trashy  cotton  find  their  way  to 
market,  and  these  words  of  caution  are  not  repeated  without  reason. 

Sowing  Grass  and  Clover  with  Grain. 

One  great  cause  of  failure  with  grass  in  the  South  has  been  the  seeding  of  the 
crop  with  the  small  grains.  This  is  a  common  practice  at  the  North,  and  we  were 
formerly  inclined  to  favor  it,  but  later  experiments  force  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
iu  our  climate  at  least,  the  practice  is  a  bad  one,  and  that  it  is  far  more  profitable 
to  sow  each  by  itself.  If  sown  immediately,  (when  not  already  in)  grass  and 
clover  will,  on  suitable  soil,  attain  such  a  growth  before  the  hot  weather  of  next 
season  sets  in,  as  will  insure  them  against  injury,  without  the  shade  of  the  grain, 
which  will  be  injured  by  the  clover  aud  grass,  while  injuring  them  in  return.  In 
any  case,  the  land  for  clover  and  the  grasses  should  be  rich  and  thoroughly  pre- 
pared by  deep,  close  ploughing,  followed  by  harrowing,  previous  to  which  a  good 
dressing  of  superphosphate  may  be  applied  with  advantage.  Brush  lightly  to 
cover  and,  except  on  heavy  soils,  by  all  means  roll  the  fields  with  a  tolerably 
heavy  roller.  This  last  is  an  important  and  too  generally  neglected  process.  If  you 
are  to  sow  both  clover  and  the  grasses  on  the  same  field,  it  is  best  to  sow  the  clover 
by  itself,  as  the  seed  does  not  mix  well  with  the  grass  seed.  The  various  kinds  of 
grass  seed  may  be  mixed  before  sowing. 
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Farmers  versus  Planters. — A  Southern  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Bidletin  sketches  two  distinct  classes  of  Southern  agriculturists — planters  and 
farmers.  His  classification  is  sufficiently  correct  for  the  purpose  in  view,  but  any 
rule  drawn  from  it  will  be  liable  to  many  exceptions — especially  in  the  item  of 
"  overseers." 

The  planter  usually  lives  in  a  town  or  village,  in  good  style,  owns  the  land  he 
has  planted  in  cotton,  buys  everything  on  a  credit  and  pavs  large  interest,  employs 
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a  white  man  as  overseer  at  high  wages,  who  has  uo  interest  in  the  crop  further  than 
to  get  his  pay.  The  planter  leaves  his  house  in  town  and  goes  to  the  plantation 
once  a  week  and  is  told  by  the  overseer  that  everything  is  all  right,  and  a  very 
large  crop  is  a  certainty.  The  planter,  hoping  this  will  prove  true,  borrows  more 
money  and  takes  a  summer  tour.  Upon  his  return  the  overseer  tells  him  the 
drought  has  destroyed  the  crop,  or  the  grass  has  overrun  it,  and  the  caterpillars 
have  eaten  it  up,  and  more  than  half  a  crop  is  impossible.  Then  we  hear  from  the 
planter  that  the  country  is  bankrupt  and  ruin  inevitable. 

The  farmer  owns  his  land  also  and  lives  on  his  farm.  Sometimes  he  labors  and 
sometimes  docs  not,  but  he  is  always  at  home,  looking  over  his  farm  late  and  early, 
and  seeing  that  everything  is  done  in  order  and  at  the  right  time.  He  borrows  no 
money  and  pays  no  interest,  and  does  not  go  in  debt.  If  the  crop  fails,  as  it  often 
does,  you  hear  no  complaints  from  him,  but  he  works  the  harder,  and  when  there 
is  a  fine  crop,  as  was  last  year,  and  is  likely  to  be  this,  he  has  money  to  loan,  but 
will  not  loan  it  to  his  neighbor  (the  planter)  because  the  farmer  does  not  believe 
that  he  will  be  successful,  if  he  lives  in  town,  away  from  his  interest,  and  employs 
another  man  to  attend  to  it  for  him. 

Before  the  war  the  planter  made  money,  but  now,  with  free  labor,  the  owner  of 
the  land  must  live  on  it  and  lead  the  way  if  he  would  be  successful.  Slaves  could 
be  driven  and  money  made.     But  free  labor  must  be  led  and  encouraged. 

Quantity  of  Seeds  to  the  Acre. — The  following  table  is  from  the  seed  cata- 
logue of  R.  H.  Allen  &  Co  ,  New  York.  It  will  be  useful  for  reference,  though 
so  much  depends  upon  climate,  locality,  and  soil,  that  exact  figures,  suitable  to  all 
circumstances,  can  never  be  given  : 


bush. 

bush. 

lbs. 

qts. 

bu.sh. 

lbs. 


Barley,  broadcast 2  to  3 

Beans,  dwarf,  in  drills 1^ 

Beet,  in  drills 4  to  5 

Broom-Corn,  in  hills 4  to  6 

Buckwheat,  broadcast |  to  1 

Carrot,  in  drills 2  to  3 

Corn,  in  hills 8     qts. 

Corn,  for  soiling 3     bush. 

Clover,  Alsike 5     lbs. 

Clover,  Red,  alone 20    lbs. 

Clover,  White,  alone 12  to  15     lbs. 

Clover,  White,  with  other  Seeds 6 

Clover,  Lucerne,  broadcast 15 

Cucumber,  in  hills 1  to  2 

Flax,  broadcast 1  to  2 

Grass,  Blue,  alone 3     bush. 

"       Hungarian J     bush. 

"       Lawn 3     bush. 

"       Orchard 2  to  3     bush. 

"      Red  Top 3     bush. 

"       Rye 2     bush. 

"       Timothy  J     bush. 


lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
bush. 


Millet J     bush. 

Oats,  broadcast 2  to  3     bush. 

Onion,  in  drills 4  to  6     lbs. 

Parsnip,  in  drills 4  to  5     lbs. 

Peas,  Early,  in  drills 1§  bush. 

Peas,  Marrowfat,  in  drills l\  bush. 


Potato,  cut  tubers,  in  drills 10 

Radish,  in  drills 6  to  8 

Rye,  broadcast 1  to  2 

Salsify,  in  drills 6  to  8 

Sorghum 10  to  12 

Sainfoin,  broadcast 1  to  3 

Spurry.. 24 

Spinach,  in  drills 8  to  10 

Turnip,  in  drills 1^ 

Turnip,  broadcast ...2  to  3 

Vetches,  broadcast 2  to  3 

Wheat,  broadcast 1  to  2 

Wheat,  in  drills  f 

Clover,  )   together  C       10  lbs. 

Timothy,       V        for        ^  \  bu. 


Red  Top,      J  one  acre 


.1 


bush. 

lbs. 

bush. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

bush. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 
Clover. 
Timothv. 


1  bu.  Red  Top. 


A  California  Wheat  Ranch. — Probably  the  wheat  ranch  is  the  best  present 
repre«antative  of  the  California  coast  region.  With  a  crop  of  this  cereal  reaching 
the  great  figure  of  twenty-nine  millions  of  bushels,  California  outranks  all  other 
wheat-growing  States.  A  writer  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  gives  the  following  rather 
fabulous  looking  account  of  a  big  wheat  ranch : 

Down  in  tiie  San  Joaquin  Valley  there  is  a  ranch  so  vast  that  the  men  s^tart  in 
the  n)orning  with  their  gang  ploughs,  travel  on  until  noon,  take  dinner  at  a  mid- 
way station,  then  drive  ou  until  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  and  return  the  day 
So  immensely  is  one  man's  profitable  ownership  broadened  by  machines. 


following 
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True,  tlie  ploughing  is  only  skiu  deep,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  has  already 
fallen  off  over  five  bushels  in  the  State;  but  who  takes  thought  for  the  morrow? 
Then  in  harvest,  the  field  actually  swarms  with  machinery.  As  the  cumbrous 
header  moves  on,  with  its  long  guillotine  reaching  far  out  into  the  wheat  to  be 
decapitated,  a  wagon  is  driven  dexterously  alongside  to  receive  the  heads.  Every 
header  thus  employs  live  men.  three  wagons,  and  twelve  horses.  Sometimes  three 
or  four  headers  are  going  at  once,  each  with  its  little  army,  and  simultaneously  iu 
the  middle  of  the  field  a  steam  thresher,  with  its  greater  array  of  men,  dark  as 
mulattoes  with  tan  and  dust,  working  with  an  amazing  energy,  even  running  at 
their  several  tasks,  while  the  header  wagons  come  and  return  on  a  trot.  Perhaps 
a  spark  from  the  thresher  ignites  the  standing  grain  ;  the  farmer  leaps  on  a  reaper 
and  whips  his  horses  to  a  gallop  to  cut  a  swath  and  arrest  the  progress  of  the  con- 
flagration. The  wind  sweeps  the  billowy  flames  upon  him  ;  he  dismounts,  slashes 
off  the  traces,  bestrides  a  horse,  and  gallops  for  life,  leaving  the  machine  to  its 
fate. 

What  a  Lady  Patron  Did. — Having  noticed  accounts  of  what  women  have 
done  iu  the  way  of  farming  and  domestic  industries,  "  A  Lady  Granger"  thus  chal- 
lenges the  world  in  the  Prairie  Farmer  : 

I  wish  to  convince  you  that  Arkansas  has  a  few  heroic  women.  I  have  not 
ploughed  or  raised  cotton  like  Mrs.  Ogletrie,  but  I  think  I  have  made  as  much, 
if  not  more  than  she.  I  made  cloth  for  the  every-day  wear  of  two  men  and  boys ; 
worked  a  garden  ;  raised  vegetables  for  three  families  ;  milked  five  cows,  and 
raised  five  hogs  on  the  surplus  milk  and  vegetables.  Some  of  the  hogs  weighed, 
when  killed  at  eight  months  old,  nearly  one  hundred  pounds.  I  sold  four  on  foot 
for  sixty  dollars.  I  pieced  three  nice  quilts,  and  quilted  one.  Iu  addition  to  this, 
I  did  my  own  house  work,  such  as  washing  and  ironing,  and  raised  fine  chickens 
and  ducks  enongh  to  buy  such  things  as  we  needed.  I  attended  the  Grange  every 
meeting  except  one  ;  cooked  for  every  feast  we  had.  and  for  all  my  husband's  hire- 
lings while  he  was  making  syrup — sometimes  he  had  as  many  as  ten  hands.  I  also 
visited  the  sick  when  they  called  me.  These  are  the  few  things  which  I  can  now 
recall  to  mind.  I  am  forty-seven  years  old,  the  mother  of  five  children,  and  have 
thirteen  gi'andchildreu. 

The  Dairy  Busikess  in  the  South. — Mr.  Geo.  H.  Williamson,  in  Phillips' 
Southern  Farmer,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  South  offers  a  rich  field  for  the 
dairyman,  whether  in  milk,  butter,  or  cheese,  the  price  of  all  these  products  being 
always  higher  here  than  at  the  North,  while  it  costs  much  less  to  produce  them. 
He  adds  : 

Any  town  of  two  thousand  inhabitants  will  support  a  first-class  milk  dairy,  and 
the  butter  and  cheese  can  always  be  shipped  to  the  best  markets  at  a  small  cost. 
For  a  milk  dairy,  the  Ayrshire  will  prove  most  profitable,  for  butter  and  cheese 
the  Jerseys.  Common  cows  will  prove  almost  as  profitable  as  the  improved  breeds, 
and  a  dairy  can  be  started  in  this  way  at  a  small  expense.  If  dairying  will  pay, 
and  pay  a  big  profit,  under  all  disadvantages  of  long  Northern  winters,  high  priced 
labor  and  great  competition,  it  ought  certainly  to  prove  profitable  in  the  South,  where 
there  is  no  competition  whatever  except  in  a  few  sections.  There  is  no  business, 
however,  which  requires  a  closer  attention  to  all  details.  We  tried  it  a  few  years, 
and  speak  from  experience.  Aside  from  the  profit,  it  is  a  constant  source  of 
improvement  to  the  farm. 

A  Remedy  for  Diarrhcea  in  Calves  — Diarrhoea  is  a  very  prevalent  disease 
among  calves  The  suckling  calf  is  liable  to  be  the  subject  of  this  affection,  when- 
ever the  general  health  of  the  parent  is  impaired.     In  such  cases  the  mother  is  to 
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be  treated  instead  of  the  calf;  she,  probably,  is  the  subject  of  a  deranged  condi- 
tion of  the  digestive  organs,  which  can  easily  be  remedied,  according  to  Dadd,  by 
the  administration  of  the  following : 
Pulverized  Charcoal,  "^ 
Carbonate  of  Soda,       V  Equal  parts. 
Pulverized  Ginger,       ) 
Dose. — Two  ounces,  daily,  to  be  incorporated  with  the  food,  or  it  can  be  given 
as  a  drench,  by  adding  a  pint  of  scalded  milk. 

The  disease  occasionally  occurs  in  consequence  of  weaning  the  calf  (in  view  of 
husbanding  the  cow's  milk)  and  feeding  the  juvenile  on  improper  food.  This  kind 
of  diarrhoea  must  be  treated  as  follows  :  Let  the  calf  have  two  ounces  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  two  drachms  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  a  quart  of  scalded  milk  ;  mi.x  the 
same,  and  administer  by  means  of  a  drenching-horn,  or  bottle.  It  may  be  divided 
into  "  broken  "  doses,  or  may  be  given  at  once,  as  a  single  dose. 

Maxims  for  Farmers  to  Make  Note  Of. — "  Exchange  " — how  much  is 
found  credited  to  that  remarkable  and  versatile  publication — moralizes  a  la  "  Poor 
Richard,"  as  follows  : 

It  is  worth  while  for  all  farmers,  everywhere,  to  remember  that  thorough  culture 
is  better  than  three  mortgages  on  their  farms. 

That  an  offensive  war  against  weeds  is  five  times  less  expensive  than  a  defensive 
one. 

That  good  fences  always  pay  better  than  lawsuits  with  neighbors. 

That  hay  is  a  great  deal  cheaper  made  in  summer  than  purchased  in  winter. 

That  more  stock  perish  from  famine  than  founder. 

That  a  horse  who  lays  his  ears  back  and  looks  lightning  when  any  one  approaches 
him  is  vicious.     Don't  buy  him. 

That  scrimping  the  feed  of  fatting  hogs  is  a  waste  of  grain. 

That  over  fed  fowls  won't  lay  eggs. 

That  educating  children  properly  is  money  lent  at  one  hundred  per  cent. 

That  one  evening  spent  at  home  in  study  is  more  profitable  than  ten  lounging 
;  about  country  taverns. 

That  cows  should  always  be  milked  regularly  and  clean. 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  take  a  good,  reliable,  entertaining  paper,  and 
pay  for  it  promptly,  of  course. 

War  on  the  English  Sparrow. — One  of  the  numerous  "  Sparrow  Clubs  "  of 
Australia,  according  to  the  Tribune,  has  made  award  of  premiums  for  455  heads 
and  for  3,611  eggs. 

Another  posted  circulars  through  the  district  in  which  it  operates,  offering  $25 
to  the  person  who  would  destroy  "  the  largest  number  over  500  "  before  the  end  of 
February.  A  part  of  the  indictment  against  these  birds  is  that  they  "strip  the 
ears  of  wheat  several  yards  in  width  around  the  edges  of  the  field,"  and  leave 
"  nothing  but  stones  on  the  cherry-stems."  It  is  added  that,  "  although  the  spar- 
rows can  be  kept  somewhat  within  control,  the  cost  seems  likely  to  prove  a  burden 
on  a  class  whicii  can  ill  afford  it." 

The  Partridge  as  an  Insect  Exterminator. — Another  bird  item  from  the 
Tribune  is  a  good  "  certificate  of  character  "  for  the  quail  (partridge,)  and  reads  as 
follows  : 

The  value  of  the  quail  as  an  exterminator  of  insects  is  well  known  by  those  who 
have  studied  the  habits  of  these  birds.  But  the  evidence  of  an  Ohio  farmer,  who 
observed  a  flock  foraging  over  his  corn-field  in  a  methodical  and  thorough  manner, 
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aud  who  shot  and  examined  one,  is  interesting.  On  opening  the  bird's  crop  there 
were  found  one  cut  worm,  twenty  one  striped  vine  bugs,  and  over  a  hundred  chinch 
bugs.  By-and-by  the  absohite  necessity  of  preserving  almost  every  bird  that  flies 
aud  encouraging  those  which  are  the  most  useful  will  gradually  dawn  upon  farmers 
and  fruit-growers. 

The  Sulphur  Cure  for  Sheep  Ticks. — Mr.  P.  Y.  Bliss,  in  the  Prairie  Farmer, 
relates  how  he  was  led  to  abandon  the  common  practice  of  "  terbackering  "  sheep. 
He  says : 

At  the  first  shearing,  I  employed  a  man  to  shear  for  me,  by  the  name  of  Jonah 
Keeue,  aud  I  will  here  say  that  he  was  the  only  scientific  shearer  that  I  ever  saw  ; 
but  he  has  left  many  scholars  that  I  could  name,  though  none  equal  to  himself.  A 
sheep  from  his  hands  looked  as  if  turned  in  a  lathe.  He  went  to  York  State,  where 
he  had  formerly  lived,  either  with  Peters,  of  the  "Wool  Grower,"  or  Randall,  the 
sheep  man.  On  his  return  he  found  me  *'  terbackerin'  sheep,"  a  la  John  Went- 
worth.  He  said  :  "  Turn  that  tobacco  on  to  the  ground,  and  then  get  one  pound 
of  sulphur  and  put  it  into  four  quarts  of  salt,  and  give  in  that  proportion  to  your 
flock  per  hundred,  once  in  two  weeks,  and  it  will  cure  your  sheep  of,  not  only  ticks, 
but  scab.  When  the  ticks  and  scab  are  gone,  bate  the  sulphur,"  The  ticks  left 
after  I  had  given  my  flock  two  doses. 
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Hints  on  Saving  Seeds  and  on  Other  Garden  Matters. 


The  Orangeburg  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association  offers  a  premium  for 
an  essay  on  the  best  method  of  saving  garden  seeds,  aud  as  I  like  to  take  premiums, 
to  the  committee  at  the  October  fair  this  is  dedicated. 

I  had  thrown  myself  into  this  matter  without  reserve,  but  a  dry  drought  from 
May  until  August,  has  upset  my  programme  entirely. 

'Tis  said  that  swallows  excavate  holes  in  blufis,  for  the  purpose  of  building  nests  ; 
but  the  floods  wash  away  the  surrounding  soil,  aud  the  holes  are  left  sticking  out 
several  feet.  I  had  drilled  into  the  question  deeply,  but  the  dry  weather  operated, 
as  did  the  floods  with  the  birds,  or  as  does  the  falling  drop  from  under  the  criminal. 
Our  gardens  are  burnt  up,  and  there's  nothing  to  stand  on.  I  think  the  committee 
should  take  into  consideration  the  fact  of  my  good  intentions,  and  award  a  pre- 
mium therefor. 

But  that  the  business  may  not  be  left  altogether  with  our  Northern  seedsmen 
friends,  I  will  state  a  few  facts  that  are  self-evident. 

Okra  seeds  make  a  very  good  small  shot.  Let  your  boys  shoot  caterwauling 
puppies,  and  other  nocturnal  vermin  around  the  premises  with  them,  aud  I  think 
there'll  be  a  good  stand  all  around  the  next  spring. 

If  the  boys  haven't  lost  all  the  proclivities  of  the  "  Johnny  Reb,"  turn  themi 
into  the  garden.  If  the  natural  Southern  instinct  isn't  utterly  obliterated,  they  will! 
soon  be  bombarding  each  other  with  soft  tomatoes,  and  surely  you'll  have  a  good 
stand  of  them. 
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When  the  above  give  out  they  may  play  "  whip  jacket  "  with  anything  that 
comes  to  hand,  such  as  lettuce  and  turnip  stalks,  etc  ;  a  stand  of  almost  every- 
thing can  be  accomplished  in  this  way. 

Now,  to  cover  the  whole  ground,  and  as  a  finish  to  the  argument  in  this  direction, 
I  will  say  (and  I  hope  the  committee  won't  rule  it  out  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
miums) that  my  earnest  conviction  is,  that  fifteen  feet  square  planted  to  cotton? 
paying  the  producer  about  two  dollars,  will  buy  more,  and  better  seeds  than  he  can 
save  with  five  dollars  worth  of  his  own  laljor.  Pay  this  to  a  middleman,  and  he 
makes  a  dollar  by  mixing  in  old  seeds — he  knows  you  will  sow  too  thick — and  the 
producer  gets  the  other,  which  he  earns.  'Tis  too  much  trouble,  you  know,  for  agri- 
cultural societies  and  Granges  to  send  direct  for  seed  in  bulk. 

The  weevil  is  a  very  considerable  adversary  in  the  matter  of  seed  saving. 
Whether  he  walks  into  his  domicil  unperceived,  or  whether  he  was  born  in  there, 
is  undetermined  by  those  who  see  through  mill  stones  ;  but  in  either  case,  give  him 
an  airing  in  the  sun  with  the  mercury  at  one  hundred  and  ten  degrees,  or  make 
him  comfortable  occasionally  in  the  stone  oven,  and  he  is  less  troublesome. 

If  you  wi.sh  to  observe  his  habits,  provide  yourselves  with  large-necked  bottles 
from  the  diflferent  cure-all  establishments  ;  rtiost  medicine  takers  (who  are  not  quite 
dead)  are  already  provided  with  plenty  of  them,  and  his  advent  and  habits  can  be 
scrutinized.  Furthermore,  you  enjoy  the  "pleasures  of  imagination  "  by  fancying 
the  rats  gnawing  through  to  your  seeds. 

Here,  if  I  may  be  permitted  without  prejudice  to  the  matter  of  premiums,  I  will 
switch  off  into  a  more  fertile  field  for  an  essayist,  that  is  into  a 

Talk  About  Gardening,  tvith  Some  Whys. 

There  are  some  who  persist  in  manuring,  regularly  and  bountifully.  Let  me 
quote,  that  where  "  we  put  two  they  put  fifty-two."  They  plough  a  furrow  and 
subsoil  in  the  same,  before  another  is  turned  on.  Some  of  the  manure  goes  pretty 
deep.  They  plant  in  rows  clear  across,  with  the  exception  of  a  border  at  the  end, 
patch  quilt  fashion,  which  is  left  for  Irish  potatoes  as  a  turning  ground.  And  they 
plough  the  garden  truck  ?  What  an  innovation  says  my  neighbor !  Evidently, 
like  Paul,  too  much  (book)  learning  has  made  them  mad.  Let  us  sympathize  with 
them,  who  like  to  hoe  with  the  mercury  at  one  hundred  degrees  ?  Who  likes  to 
dig  for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 

We  can  feel  for  the  Broadway  loafer  who  was  told  to  cut  wood,  but  he  was  to  do 
it  with  the  head  of  the  axe  ;  after  pounding  some  time,  he  swore  roundly  that  he 
wouldn't  chop  wood  at  any  price,  without  seeing  the  chips  fly.  Let  us  see  the 
chips  fly — there  is  about  the  same  difference  between  the  plough  and  the  hoe,  as  in 
cutting  with  the  head  or  edge  of  the  axe. 

Reverting  to  the  hot  sun  of  July,  of  which  we  have  had  an  extra  sample  this 
year,  let  me  introduce  a  why — why  in  the  absence  of  chaff,  or  the  light  covering 
required,  will  it  not  do  to  roof  over  our  wished  for  fall  vegetables  after  the  follow- 
ing plan  ?  Take  A  shaped,  inch  thick  pieces,  and  nail  thin  eight  or  ten  inch 
weatherboards   to  the  edges,  leaving  a  three  or   four    inch    oblong   opening  at 
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the  top  to  be  covered  by  a  strip  of  prepared  homespun.*  These  roofs  may  be 
partially  raised  by  sticks  or  set  aside  at  will  They  would  auswer  for  almost 
anything  planted  under  a  hot  July  sun,  and  would  be  equally  serviceable  as  a  pro- 
tection against  frost,  are  easily  moved,  and  very  little  in  the  way. 

Potato  Sprouts,  CoUards,  and  Straivberries. 
These  are  the  extremes,  but  why  not  ?  Say,  manure  a  bed  or  beds,  the  length  of 
the  garden  ;  bed  out  slips  in  February  ;  next  sow  collards  ,  pull  out  sprouts,  and 
in  the  fall  set  out  strawberries  between  the  collards ;  every  year  will  give  a  fresh 
bed  of  strawberry  vines,  shaded  by  the  greens,  and,  young  gentlemen,  (I  hope 
some  one  of  you  may  be  oh  the  committee,)  every  year  will  give  you  the  oppor- 
tunity to  whisper  soft  nothings  to  your  sweetheart,  whom  you  may  corner  on  your 
ma's  strawberry  bed.     The  old  song  has  it 

Their  cheeks  are  like  rosea, 

Their  breath  of  that  same, 

And  their  lips  are  like  strawberries," 

Smothered  in  crame. 

This  was  true  when  the  writer  was  a  youngster,  and  'tis  very  likely  so  yet.  In 
conclusion  he  has  only  to  say,  that  he  is  not  too  modest  to  accept  of  a  premium, 
from  a  mower  down  to  a  tooth  pick,  or  anything,  except  the  soothing,  but  not 
paying  phrase,  "  Highly  Commendable."  _        B. 

Orangebtirg,  September,  \S76. 
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The  most  economical  plan  for  a  fruit  or  a  vegetable  garden  is  a  square  or  a 
parallelogram,  laid  off  in  rows  extending  the  whole  length,  so  that  the  plough  and 

*Will  the  Editor,  who  is  supposed  to  know  everything,  insert  the  process. 

[We  suppose  the  process  called  for  is  that  usually  recommended  for  the  "German  Hot- 
Bed  Sash"  in  which  the  cotton  cloth  is  directed  to  be  painted  over  with  a  composition  of 
linseed  oil,  white  rosin  and  sugar  of  lead ;  but  we  find  the  oil  alone  more  easily  applied  and 
fully  as  effective.     Let  the  first  coat  dry,  then  put  on  another. — Editob. 
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cultivator  can  be  used  in  working  it ;  but  where  it  is  desired  to  combine  beauty 
with  utility  (and  beauty  is  only  a  higher  form  of  utility)  a  different  arrangement 
seems  called  for,  and  the  foregoing  plan  is  recommended  as  a  good  one.  It  con- 
templates fruit  as  the  principal  crop,  though  vegetables  may  occupy  portions  of  the 
space.  Fruit  trees  (dwarf  or  standard,  according  to  the  size  of  the  grounds  and 
the  objects  of  the  proprietor)  may  be  planted  around  all  the  beds,  and  strawberries, 
raspberries,  and  other  small  fruits  and  vegetables,  in  the  spaces  left  blank  in  the 
drawing.  In  the  centre  is  space  for  a  rustic  tool  house,  or  other  convenient  or 
ornamental  structure. 
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Ti^.  2. 


THE   WAR   ON    INSECTS   AND   FUNGI. 

Mildew  on  grape  vines,  "  rust"  of  various  forms  and  on  various  plants,  "  cluster 
cups  "  on  apple  trees,  and  other  fungoid  diseases,  are  formidable  enemies  to  the 
grower  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  plants  ;  and  still  more  so  are  those  higher 
forms  of  life  belonging  to  the  insect  world,  such  as  plant  lice,  caterpillars  and  beetles, 
and  we  have  need  to  exercise  all  our  vigilance  and  ingenuity  to  make  successful  war 
upon  them.  For  applying  such  remedies  as  are  in  the  form  of  dust  or  powder,  we 
represent  here  two  simple  but  effective  apparatuses.  Figure  1  is  a  tin  pipe,  twelve 
inches  long,  three  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  button  in  one  end,  and  a  lid,  C,  with  a 
wide  band,  shutting  well  on  the  other,  where  the  sulphur  and  ball  are  put  in.  The 
ball  B  is  made  of  twine,  and  should  be  a  little  smaller  than  the  pipe,  and  well 
stitched,  to  prevent  its  becoming  loose.  D  D  D  are  three  thimbles,  well  soldered 
on,  to  receive  the  bamboo  handle  E,  which  can  be  from  two  to  twelve  feet,  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  proprietor,  but  should  not  be  less  than  two  feet,  in  order  to  keep 
the  sulphur  from  the  operator's  clothes.  The  holes  for  the  escape  of  the  sulphur 
must  be  small ;  a  common  darning-needle  will  pierce  them  quite  large  enough,  and 
they  should  be  about  half  an  inch  apart,  all  over  the  apparatus.  The  ball  in  the 
apparatus  acts  as  pulverizer  of  sulphur,  accumulator  of  wind,  and  expeller  of  both. 
Figure  2  is  a  hand-bellows.  F,  pipes  or  joints  made  of  tin,  to  fit  nicely  on  the 
nose  of  the  bellows,  and  by  adding  joints,  any  length  desirable  may  be  obtained.  G,  a 
tin  globe,  with  a  short  socket,  to  fit  nicely  on  a  joint,  and  through  which  the  globe 
receives  thesulphur  for  operation.    The  holes  here  must  be  very  small,  and  half  an  inch 
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apart  all  over  the  globe.  For  the  grape  house,  where  the  vines  are  trained  singly 
up  the  rafters,  a  rose  similar  to  that  of  a  common  watering  pot  will  be  preferable, 
with  small  holes  in  the  end,  H.  This  will  enable  the  operator  to  shoot  close,  and  hit 
his  mark  without  difficulty.  If  the  sulphur  adheres  to  the  tin,  and  clogs  the  holes, 
slip  in  a  marble,  and  shake  occasionally.  When  much  work  is  to  be  done  with 
dispatch,  No.  1  is  preferable,  as  it  is  simple  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 


A  SIMPLE  AND  EXCELLENT  FRUIT-GATHERER. 

Mr.  George  Washington   Grubb,  in  an  old  volume  of  the  Horticulturist,  com- 
municates the  following  :     "  There,  sir,  is  a  drawing  of  it — my  invention  !     I  feel 
the  pride  of  an  inventor ;  and  I  say  '  hands  off'  to  all  cunning  and  acquisitive 
Yankees  ;  for  I  mean  to   apply  to  our  good  uncle  Samuel  for  a  patent.     In  the 
meantime  I  will  allow  every  good  and  devoted  horticulturist  to  make  use  of  it.     It 
is  a  fruit-gatherer,  and  in  a  moment  of  inspiration,  leapt  perfect  from  my  brain, 
like  Jupiter  from  the  head  of  Minerva.     I  have  heard  and  read  of  other  fruit 
gatherers,  but  they  are  all,  to  my  mind,  complicated,  defective,  or  tedious  in  their 
use.     Mine  I  take  to  be  faultless  ;  and  such  is  my  opinion  after  one  season's  use  of 
it.     It  is  very  simple— a  strong  wire  is  bent  in  the  form  {ah  cd)  as  shown  in  the 
figure.     A  bag  {d  f  g  h)  is  attached  to  it.     The  jaws  of  the  wire  (left  long)  are 
securely  attached  to  a  common  cane  fishing  rod  (Jc  d)  of  any  desired  length.     The 
expanded  portion  of  the  wire  is  passed  over  the  fruit ;  and  a  slight  shove  secures 
the  stem  of  the  pear  or  apple  in  the  jaw  (a  U)  of  the  wire.     In  nine  times  out  of 
ten  this  breaks  off  the  fruit— should  it  fail,  a  slight  twist,  right  or  left,  is  sure  to 
break  it  off.     The  gatherer  may  thus  fish  for  his  fruit,  and  never  fail   to  catch  at 
least  one,  with  a  very  small  bag.     Should  he  prefer  to  work  faster  he  may  make 
the  bag  large  enough  to  hold  as  many  fruit  as  his  pole  will  sustain.    For  cheapness, 
simplicity,  and  efiiciency,  my  tackle  is  hard  to  beat." 

HOW  TO  sow  SMALL  SEEDS  WITH  SUCCESS. 

Novices  in  floriculture  make  frequent  failures  with  minute  seeds,  like  those  of 
the  Lobelia,  the  Mimulus,  and  the  Calceolaria,  and  even  experienced  florists  do 
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not  always  succeed  with  every  sowing,  as  such  seeds  are  very  delicate  and 
germinate  only  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  Have  the  soil  in  the  pot,  pan 
or  box,  (a  shallow  box  is  best,)  composed  of  leaf  mold  and  clean  sand,  two  parts 
of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  sifted,  or  otherwise  made  very  fine.  Make  the 
surface  even  and  smooth,  and  press  slightly;  then  sprinkle  it  by  holding  a  wet 
brush  over  it  and  drawing  the  handa  across  the  bristles  so  as  to  throw  a  fine  spray 
upon  the  soil.  On  this  prepared  surface  sow  the  seed,  and  scatter  over  it  the 
slightest  possible  sprinkling  of  fine  clean  sand.  Now  cover  the  pot  or  box  with  a 
pane  of  gla.ss,  and  keep  it  in  the  shade,  watering  when  necessary  with  the  spray 
from  a  brush  as  before  directed.  The  soil  must  not  be  permitted  to  get  dry,  nor 
must  it  ever  be  deluged  with  water.  If  the  seeds  be  sown,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
on  a  loose  surface,  and  then  watered  from  a  watering  pot,  they  are  mostly  carried 
down  with  the  water  so  deep  into  the  soil  that  it  is  iraposible  for  them  to  germinate. 

THE  WILD  GOOSE  PLUM  AND  ITS  COUNTERFEITS. 

The  Wild  Goose  plum  has  lost  favor  in  some  quarters  on  account  of  a  host  of 
spurious  varieties  disseminated  under  its  name.  We  have  frequently  spoken  of  the 
Wild  Goose — -we  wish  it  had  abetter  name — as  a  most  desirable  plum,  and  we  have 
spoken  from  experience.  We  have  said  also,  that,  while  we  highly  recommend  it, 
we  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  it  is  equal  in  quality  to  a  Gage.  Till  we 
can  more  readily  circumvent  the  curculio,  we  can  not  have  the  Gages  without  more 
trouble  and  expense  than  they  are  worth.  Lacking  them,  let  us  be  thankful  for 
the  Wild  Goose,  even  with  its  absurd  name,  for  though  not  exactly  curculio-proof, 
it  will  give  us  a  crop  every  year  in  spite  of  the  "  little  Turk."  "  Beware  of  coun- 
terfeits," and  order  it  from  a  nurseryman  of  established  reputation. 

THE  EL  PASO  ONION  IN  TEXAS- 

According  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Rural  Texan,  a  new  or  little  known  variety 
of  the  onion,  which  originated  in  the  vicinity  of  El  Paso,  Mexico,  has  been  culti- 
vated in  Texas  for  several  years  with  great  success.  The  profits  on  a  pound  of 
seed,  which  cost  in  Houston  five  dollars,  w^e  are  told,  have  averaged  about  five 
hundred  dollars.  Its  culture  has  proved  a  success  in  all  the  Counties  in  which  it 
has  been  tried  on  the  Texas  Central  Railroad,  from  Houston  to  Denison  inclusive, 
thus  proving  that  it  is  adapted  to  a  variety  of  soils.  Septeniber  is  the  best  month 
for  sowing  the  El  Pjiso  onion  seed,  though  they  have  been  sown  with  good  results 
from  that  month  until  March. 

PLANTS  FOR  WATER  AND  FOR  MOIST  PLACES. 

English  gardeners  make  effective  use  of  their  "  bits  of  water,"  and  we  may 
imitate  them  to  advantage,  making  use  of  our  native  aquatic  and  bog  plants  for 
the  purpose.  In  the  water  may  be  grown  the  lotus  or  pond  lily  (Nymphcva 
odorata)  the  Nelumbium  luteum,  the  Nuphars,  the  Arrow  Head,  {Saijittaria  variabilis,^) 
and  many  other  beautiful  things  ;  and  on  the  moist  margins,  the  side-saddle  flower 
(Sarraeennia,)  the  scarlet  lobelia,  {L.  cardinalis,)  and  other  swamp  loving  plants, 
and  thus  transform  many  an  unsightly  place  into  an  attractive  feature  of  our 
grounds.  In  many  cases,  nature  has  already  done  much  of  the  planting  for 
us,  leaving  for  us  merely  the  work  of  completing  the  desired  variety  of  foliage  and 
bloom. 
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Where  frequent  rains  prevailed  during  the  last  two  months,  as  in  most  parts  of 
the  country,  there  will  be  a  heavy  growth  of  grass  and  weeds  in  the  garden,  unless 
our  readers  are  more  industrious  than  we  can  claim  to  be,  or  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  good  gardener  always  at  command.  Here  we  had  a  drought  so  severe 
during  August  and  a  part  of  September,  that  neither  crops  nor  weeds  made  much 
progress.  To  the  owners  of  weedy  gardens,  however,  we  repeat  the  injunctions  of 
previous  Octobers.  Gather  the  weeds  into  heaps,  to  be  carried  into  some  conve- 
nient corner,  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  reduced  to  a  manure,  through  the  pro- 
cess of  decomposition,  or  used  as  mulch  when  required.  Sprinkling  with  lime,  or, 
better  still,  with  a  mixture  of  salt  and  lime,  will  hasten  the  decomposition  and  add 
to  the  value  of  the  compost.  Having  cleared  the  ground,  spread  on  and  spade  in 
as  deeply  as  possible  a  very  heavy  dressing  of  manure.  If  you  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  manure  heavily,  just  double  the  quantity  this  fall  and  you  will  not  have 
cause  to  regret  it.  The  coarser  and  fresher  the  manure  for  this  dressing  the  better, 
especially  if  the  soil  be  clayey.  It  will  have  time  to  ferment  and  decay  in  the 
soil,  which  will  become  a  chemical  laboratory  for  the  production  of  all  the  ele- 
ments of  fertility.  A  top  dressing  of  fine,  well  rotted  compost,  to  be  applied  at  the 
time  of  planting  and  lightly  dug  in,  will  put  the  soil  in  a  condition  to  give  your 
plants  a  quick,  vigorous  growth. 

Those  who  did  their  whole  duty  in  the  vegetable  garden  during  the  past 

month,  and  were  blessed  with  seasonable  showers,  will  have  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
kohl-rabi,  turnip,  beet,  carrot,  parsnip,  radish,  onion,  (from  seed,)  and  other  plants 
now  growing  thriftily  and  requiring  cultivation  and  thinning.  Snap  beans  and 
peas,  planted  early  in  September,  may  still  require  some  attention  to  keep  them 
free  from  weeds.  In  the  latitude  of  Charleston,  and  southward,  white  flat  Dutch 
or  American  red-top  turnip  may  still  be  planted.  Thinnings  from  the  ruta-baga 
rows  may  be  transplanted  as  readily  as  cabbages,  if  it  be  desired  to  increase  the 
plantation.  Sowings  of  spinach  for  winter  use  (large  Flanders  or  round  leaved 
Savoy)  may  still  be  made.  Sow,  also,  radish,  (French  breakfast  is  best,)  and  sow 
and  transplant  lettuce.  Cabbage  may  be  transplanted  during  the  month,  if  plants 
can  be  had,  and  seed  sown  for  the  spring  crop.  Leek  and  onion  sets  may  be  put 
out,  and  onion  plants  (the  thinning  of  the  seed  rows)  transplanted. 

In  the  flower  garden  the  work  recommended  for  September,  if  not  finished, 

may  be  continued  through  the  mouth.  Among  the  seeds  of  flowering  plants  to  be 
sown  now,  the  following  are  particularly  desirable  :  pinks  of  all  kinds,  carnation, 
picotee  and  sweet  William,  sweet  alyssura,  candytuft,  stocks,  Canterbury  bell, 
larkspur,  pansy  and  violet,  clarkia,  phlox,  petunia,  verbena,  collinsia,  daisy, 
visceria,  perennial  pea,  lychnis,  memopbila,  mignonette,  rocket,  and  perennial 
poppy. 

Planting  bulbs  for  winter  and  early  spring  blooming  is  in  order.  Hya- 
cinth, tulip,  narcissus,  crocus,  jonquil,  iris,  crown,  imperial,  snow  drop,  and  lilies 
of  various  kinds,  are  all  desirable,  but  the  latter  we  prefer  not  to  plant  till  Feb- 
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ruary.  Gladiolus  bulbs  should  be  takeu  up  and  put  away  iu  paper  bags  to  be 
planted  in  the  spring,  or  they  may  be  merely  lifted,  the  old  bulb  removed  from 
the  bottom  of  the  new  one,  and  the  latter  put  back  at  once,  in  the  same  place. 
Dahlia  tubers  should  be  taken  up.  Be  on  the  lookout  for  indications  of  frost  and 
house  all  tender  plants,  some  of  which,  in  fact,  suffer  greatly  from  a  temperature 
considerably  above  the  freezing  point. 


Poultry  and  Pet    Stock. 


?■ 


The  Plymouth  Rock  Fowl. 


The  Plymouth  Rock  is  a  comparatively  new  breed,  but  must  be  popular  when 
it  becomes  known.  Its  color  it  is  very  near  the  same  as  the  Dominique.  Cocks 
lighter  than  hens.  A  description  of  them  would  be  as  follows :  bill  strong,  and 
nicely  tapered  to  the  point ;  comb  single,  erect,  medium  sized,  evenly  serrated,  and 
straight ;  eye  clear,  bright,  and  quick.  Square  and  heavy-breasted,  very  broad 
across  the  back,  presenting  a  compact,  stout  appearance.  Thighs  large,  and  set 
well  apart ;  shank  short,  stout,  without  feathering,  and  yellow,  (.sometimes  bronzed, 
or  shaded  with  darker  color.)  Tail,  well-developed  (in  contradistinction  from  a 
Brahma  or  Cochin  tail),  carriage  upright,  noble,  grand ;  appearance,  active  and 
pleasing. 

They  are  of  large  .size,  very  hardy  and  vigorous  ;  are  easy  to  raise,  fledge  early  ; 
with  good  care  grow  rapidly,  and  mature  in  less  time  than  any  other  large  fowl. 

As  layers  we  would  place  them  a  little  above  Brahmas  or  Cochins  ;  the  eggs  are 
large  and  fine  ;  they  are  good,  but  not  inveterate  setters  ;  good  mothers  and  nurses  ; 
as  foragers,  they  are  unsurpassed.  Upon  the  whole,  they  are  an  admirable  breed 
for  farmers  desiring  to  raise  poultry  for  market.  They  can  be  fattened  and  sold 
quite  profitably  before  Cochins  and  Brahmas  are  full  fledged.  Like  any  other 
breed,  they  do  best  where  they  have  full  liberty  to  forage,  but  are  easily  confined 
when  necessary,  and  bear  restraint  well. 

This  variety  being  of  recent  origin,  does  not  breed  as  true  to  feather  as  some 
older  and  better  established  kinds.  But  with  proper  selection  and  careful  mating 
for  a  few  years,  the  breed  will  be  thoroughly  established  and  breed  true.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  recommending  them  to  the  amateur  or  farmer  as  a  satisfactory  and 
profitable  fowl. 

We  weighed  some  Plymouth  Rock  chicks  on  June  30th,  at  ninety  days  old, 
which  drew  three  pounds,  and  three  pounds  eight  ounces  each.  They  were  a  pair 
taken  from  a  brood  of  twelve  which  were  hatched  March  30th,  and  were  fiiir 
average  specimens  of  the  brood.  This  is  good  weight  for  the  age,  but  during  the 
next  ninety  days  they  should  gain  two  pounds  per  month  each.  We  intend  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  to  weigh  chicks  of  this  flock  at  the  end  of  each  month  during 
the  season,  to  see  how  much  they  will  gain.  They  have  no  extra  care,  but  run  in 
the  orchard  with  two  hundred  other  chicks  and  their  dams,  and  are  all  fed  together 
and  fare  alike. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  some  of  our  readers  who  are  raising  Brahmas  or 
Cochins,  would  weigh  .some  of  their  chicks  from  time  to  time,  that  a  comparison 
miglit  be  instituted  between  the  different  breeds  to  decide  upon  the  quickest  growthed 
sorts.  If  this  be  done,  there  should,  of  course,  be  no  forcing  or  cramming  of  the 
birds,  or  the  comparison  would  be  useless. — Practical  Farmer. 
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A  Simple  Egg  Tester. 


To  test  the  freshness,  or  the  fertility  of  an  eo-or,  without  breakinsr  it,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  "  look  into  it "  with  a  strong  light.  A  simple  contrivance  for  doing 
this  easily  and  effectively,  is  described  in  the  Pet  Stock  and  Poxdtry  Bidletin,  as 
follows  : 

It  is  made  of  a  stiff  piece  of  paper,  (dark  color  preferred,)  five  inches  long,  six 
inches  wide  at  one  end,  and  four  and  one  quarter  at  the  other.  This  is  rolled  and 
joined  together  with  a  lap  of  half  an  inch,  by  either  paste  or  a  needle  and  thread. 
With  this  simple  instrument  the  eggs  can  be  examined  at  any  time  of  day,  and 
under  any  ordinary  light.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  very  strong  light,  as  is 
required  by  other  methods.  We  regard  it  as  much  the  best  article  for  the  purpose 
wejhave  yet  seen.  Its  use  is  like  a  telescope  ;  apply  the  smaller  end  to  the  eye,  and 
hold  the  egg  at  or  in  the  larger. 

A  perfectly  fresh  egg,  examined  by  the  tester,  will  appear  clear  and  light ;  a 
stale  egg  is  opaque  and  dark.  An  egg  that  has  been  set  on  for  three  days,  if  fer- 
tile, should  show  a  small  dark  spot  on  one  side  near  the  large  end;  at  five  days 
the  spot  should  be  as  large  as  a  five  cent  nickle,  quite  dark  at  the  centre,  and 
shading  off  lighter  toward  the  edges.  If,  after  being  five  days  under  beat,  the  egg 
is  still  clear,  it  may  be  set  aside  as  not  fertile. 


Patf^ns  of  Husbandry  and    Agricultuf^al  Societies. 


To  the  Patrons  and  Farmers  of  the  North. 


There  are  always  individuals  and  families  in  every  community,  who,  for  various 
reasons,  find  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  change  their  location.  They  want  cheaper 
land,  a  more  fertile  soil,  a  more  genial  climate,  or  other  advantages,  not  possessed 
where  they  are.  The  West  suggests  itself,  because  everybody  goes  West.  We  have 
nothing  to  say  against  the  West,  but  we  believe  that  the  South  offers  to-day  still 
greater  advantages,  and  we  desire  to  say  so,  especially  to  our  brothers  of  "  the 
noble  Order  of  Patrons." 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  cheap  land,  required  by  the  great  majority  of  immi- 
grants, is  here  to  be  had,  and  that,  too,  without  going  out  into  an  unsettled  wilder- 
ness to  find  it.  Plantations,  farms,  and  desirable  forest  lands,  in  the  vicinity  of 
towns  and  villages,  and  on  railways  and  navigable  streams,  can  be  bought  for  from 
five  dollars  to  ten  dollars  per  acre,  or  even  less. 

2.  While  there  are  large  areas  of  light,  sandy  soil  in  the  Southern  States,  there 
is  also  much  land  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  and  capable,  under  high  cultivation,  of 
producing  crops  heretofore  undreamed  of.  The  lighter  soils,  of  what  are  called 
the  "  piney  woods,"  are  by  no  means  so  poor  as  the  new  comer  from  the  North  is 
apt  to  think  them,  but  can  easily  be  brought  up  to  a  high  state  of  productiveness, 
as  the  few  farmers  who  have  managed  them  judiciously  have  demonstrated.  They 
are  of  remarkably  easy  cultivation. 
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3.  We  have  a  charmingly  mild  and  genial  climate  of  unsurpassed- healthfiilness. 
While  our  summers  are  no  hotter  than  those  of  the  North,  the  nights  in  the 
country  being  invariably  cool,  our  winters  are  simply  delightful,  and  can  in  no 
wav  be  better  described  to  the  Northern  mind  than  as  a  perpetual  "  Indian  sum- 
mer." Agricultural  operations  go  on  every  day  in  the  year,  snow  and  frost  never 
preventing,  and  it  is  during  the  cool  season  that  the  heaviest  work  of  the  farm, 
such  as  clearing  land,  building  fences,  digging  ditches, hauling  manure,  and  breaking 
up  the  soil,  is  done.  Cattle,  where  properly  cared  for,  are  sheltered  at  night  during 
the  winter,  and  receive  some  a  small  amount  of  green  or  dry  forage  in  their  pens, 
but  get  the  greater  part  of  their  food  from  the  fields  and  "  cane  brakes."  In  the 
kitchen  garden,  crops  are  growing  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  climate  as  of  unsurpassed  healthfulness.  As  a  general 
statement,  applied  to  the  South  as  a  whole,  this  requires  no  modification.  The 
only  exceptions  are  parts  of  the  low  country,  or  coast  region,  and  the  borders  of 
some  of  our  large  rivers,  where  fevers  prevail  during  the  summer. 

4.  The  immigrant  will  find  here  the  established  communities,  the  churches,  the 
schools,  and  the  other  advantages  of  long-settled  countries,  which  only  require  a 
denser  population  to  give  them  any  desirable  development. 

5.  Settlers,  regardless  of  their  political  or  religious  opinions,  will  be  cordially 
welcomed,  and  all  their  rights  and  feelings  respected.  If  worthy  of  consideration 
and  esteem  anywhere,  they  will  receive  them  here. 

To  Patrons  of  Husbandry  we  say,  as  a  brother,  and  knowing  well  the  feelings 
of  our  Order  in  the  South,  a  warm,  fraternal  "  grip  "  of  welcome,  and  all  the  aid 
and  comfort  that  we  ai*e  able  to  give,  await  you  wherever  a  Grange  exists.  For 
the  proof,  come  and  see  us. 

The  best  way  to  immigrate  to  the  South,  or  anywhere  else,  is  in  organized  com- 
panies, of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  in  another  number ;  but  where  such 
companies  cannot  be  organized,  come  in  families,  or  singly,  and,  in  any  case,  you 
will  be  warmly  welcomed.  D.  H.  JACQUES, 

Ex-Deputy  of  the  National  Change. 


The  ''Sign  of  Caution"  Again. 


Some  of  our  brothers  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  difference  between  our  Order 
and  a  political  party,  a  State  Legislature,  or  a  National  Congress.  They  tacitly 
admit  the  right  of  outsiders  to  meddle  with  our  internal  affairs,  and  to  concern 
themselves  with  alleged  irregularities  and  abuses  in  the  Granges,  unfaithfulness  of 
our  ofllicers,  the  squandering  of  our  funds,  and  so  on  ;  and  we  regret  to  be  obliged 
to  add,  they  sometimes  join  in  the  hue  and  cry  of  our  enemies  against  this  or  that 
officer  or  leader,  dcmauding,  through  the  public  press,  investigations  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  supposed  offenders  against  the  welfare  of  the  Order. 

Now,  if  there  exist  irregularities  and  abuses  in  the  Order,  N'^hose  interests  are 
affected  thereby  ?  Not  those  of  the  outside  public.  What  then  have  outsiders  to 
do  with  the  matter,  and  where  is  the  occasion  for  members  of  the  Order  making 
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public  the  suspicions  which  our  enemies  have  instilled  into  their  minds?  Have  we 
not  all  the  means  and  appliances  within  the  Order  itself  for  the  investigations  that 
may  be  required,  and  for  the  correction  of  abuses  and  the  punishment  of  offenders? 
The  public  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  so  long  as  it  is  not  the  injured  party. 
If  money  has  been  fraudulently  diverted  from  its  purposes  by  the  officers  of  State 
Granges,  or  the  National  Grange,  did  it  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  these  much 
disturbed  and  anxious  outsiders  ?  Not  at  all.  It  was  our  money,  and  we  have 
those  who  are  alleged  to  have  so  diverted  it,  safely  within  the  Gates,  and  know 
how  to  reach  and  punish  them.  The  public  and  the  public  press  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter.  Our  officials  were  not  elected  by  the  people  at  large,  and 
they  are  not  responsible  to  them.  They  must  account  to  us,  within  the  Grange, 
and  the  public  may  rest  assured  that  we  shall  not  deal  too  leniently  with  the  trai- 
tors, if  any  such  be  found  to  exist  among  us. 

Brothers,  if  we  have  any  dirty  linen  to  cleanse,  let  us  by  all  means  hasten  the 
washing,  but  there  is  no  occasion  for  doing  it  in  public.  Remember  the  "  Sign  of 
Caution." 

Don't  Make  Your  Troubles  Public. 


There  are  some  well  meaning  members  of  the  Order  in  every  State,  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  says,  who  are  fond  of  rushing  into  print  with  every  little  complaint 
which  they  may  have,  or  grievance  which  they  may  feel  with  regard  to  the  man- 
agement of  their  own.  the  State  or  National  Grange,  or  perhaps  their  Executive 
Committee,  Business  Agency,  or  what  not.  As  a  general,  thing  this  is  all  wrong. 
But  little  good  and  much  evil  is  sure  to  come  from  spreading  our  family  troubles, 
big  or  little,  before  the  outside  world.  Of  course  every  Grange,  as  is  the  case  with 
every,  even  the  best  regulated  family,  will  have  its  troubles  and  trials.  But  don't 
rush  to  strangers,  or  to  the  public  prints  with  such  trouble.  Go  first  to  the  Master 
of  your  Grange,  or  to  the  open  Grange  itself  Let  your  Grange  thoroughly  can- 
vass and  examine  into  the  matter.  If  there  is  a  real  cause  of  grievance  which 
your  Master,  or  your  Grange  cannot  reach  or  settle,  let  the  Grange  refer  it  to  the 
County  Council — Pomona  Grange,  if  you  have 'one — to  the  State  Executive  Com- 
mittee, or  to  the  State  Grange,  for  further  examination  or  adjustment.  More, 
infinitely  more,  can  be  accomplished  through  such  a  course,  than  can  possibly  be 
done  through  the  public  press  ,  and  your  enemies  will  be  deprived  of  the  means, 
which  are  so  constantly  sought  for,  to  injure  the  public  standing  and  internal  har- 
mony of  the  Order. 

Grange  Notes  and  Memoranda. 


A  Grange  Cotton  Factory. — During  the  past  month  several  interesting 
Grange  meetings,  outside  of  the  •'  Gates."  were  held  in  this  State.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  took  place  at  Irwin's  Mills,  on  the  Saluda,  six  miles  east 
of  Honea  Path.  It  was  addressed  by  Colonel  J.  N.  Lipscomb,  State  Lecturer. 
Twenty-five  hundred  persons  were  present,  including  a  large  number  of  ladies.  A 
subscription  of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  was  made  to  build  a  cotton  factory  at 
that  place,  the  capital  stock  of  which  has  been  fixed  at  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
The  fine  water  power  is  presented  to  the  company  by  the  liberal  owner,  Mr.  Erwin. 
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The  prospects  of  getting  the  factory  into  operation  at  an  early  day  are  quite  good. 
Shares  are  fixed  at  twenty-five  dollars,  and  may  be  taken  by  others  than  those 
•who  are  members  of  the  Order.  The  enterprise  is  not  limited  to  the  Grange,  but 
is  projected  under  its  auspices. 

Farmers  Looking  Up. — There  is  said  to  be  "  a  growing  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  membership  everywhere,  for  a  better  regalia  than  that  now  in  use.  Members 
claim  that  an  Order  of  such  importance,  and  embracing,  as  it  does,  not  only  the 
best  classes  of  society,  but  vastly  the  most  important,  should  have  a  regalia  equal 
in  neatness  with  that  of  any  of  the  other  numerous  societies  among  men.  The 
importance  of  the  subject  will,  doubtless,  command  the  careful  attention  of  the 
next  National  Grange."  Well,  let  us  have  something  fine,  by  all  means,  though  we 
shall  then  lose  the  distinction  to  which  we  are  now  entitled,  of  wearing  the  home- 
liest dry  goods  of  any  Order  in  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  who 
desire  to  abolish  the  regalia  altogether,  and  the  ritual,  and  the  '•  secret  work," 
and  —  the  Order  itself. 

Savannah  River  Valley  Association. — The  regular  semi-annual  meeting  of 
the  Savannah  Eiver  Valley  Association  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  met  in  Girar- 
de)'''s  Opera  House,  Augusta,  in  September,  about  eighty  Granges  being  represented. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Jones  presided  as  chairman,  and  Messrs.  Carter  and  Hammond  acting 
as  secretaries.  The  old  officers  were  all  re-elected,  with  one  or  two  exceptions — the 
changes  being  made  on  the  advisory  board.  Mr.  Paul  Hammond,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, from  the  committee  on  crops,  then  made  a  very  elaborate  report,  in  which  he 
made  estimates  from  reports  from  one  hundred  Granges,  which  showed  a  decrease 
of  five  per  cent,  in  the  acreage  of  cotton  this  year  compared  with  last ;  an 
increase  of  seventeen  per  cent,  in  the  acreage  of  corn,  and  an  increase  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  for  smaller  grain. 

Profitable  Grange  Work. — An  Alabama  Grange  has  appointed  a  committee 
to  visit  the  farm  of  each  member  of  that  Grange,  and  to  report  in  writing  the 
state  of  the  growing  crops ;  condition  of  farm  and  fences  ;  quality  and  condition 
of  stock  ;  methods  of  cultivation  ;  rotation  of  crops;  kinds  of  crops  raised  and 
the  varieties  of  each  ;  varieties  of  fruits  raised,  and  the  general  condition  of  farm 
buildings.  These  reports  are  not  for  publication,  unless  the  owner  desires,  but  are 
to  form  the  subjects  for  discussion  at  future  meetings.  Such  Grange  work  cannot 
but  be  profitable  to  the  community  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  could  be  imitated 
by  other  Granges  with  much  benefit. 

The  War  on  Railroads  by  the  P.  of  H. — A  certain  Grange,  thirty  miles 
from  New  York  City,  recently  attempted  to  procure  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
railroad  tickets,  the  round  fare  being  one  dollar  and  eighty  cents.  Last  week  its 
purpose  was  accomplished,  the  road  offering  to  sell  five  hundred  tickets  for  five 
hundred  dollars,  which  offer  was  promptly  accepted,  the  operation  effecting  a  clear 
saving  of  four  hundred  dollars  and  nobody  hurt.  The  tickets  are  good  during  the 
current  year,  but  will  all  be  used  long  before  the  expiration  of  the  time.  This  is 
the  kind  of  war  Patrons  are  making  on  railroads.  The  road  in  question  seems 
to  like  it,  and  is  likely  to  have  more  of  it. 
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Is  IT  True?  We  Hope  Not. —  Oar  Home  Journal  of  New  Orleans,  says  that 
George  H.  Williamson,  of  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  who  advertised  to  sell  chufas,  and  other 
seeds  in  great  variety,  has  turned  out  a  swindler  of  the  first  water,  having  obtained 
money  from  many  of  its  readers  without  giving  them  any  returns.  Mr.  William- 
son is,  or  lately  was,  a  regular  contributor  to  Brother  Phillips'  Southern  Farmer, 
and  should  be  an  honest  man.  We  hope  there  may  be  some  mistake  about  the 
matter.     In  the  meantime  we  give  the  "Sign  of  Caution." 


/WiSCELLANEOUS     CORRESPONDENCE    AND    NoTICES. 
Selecting  and  Saving  Seed. 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  farmers 
generally  are  ver}-^  particular  in  selecting  all  common  seed  but  wheat.  Not  one 
f^xrraer  in  a  hundred  seems  to  understand  what  constitutes  good  seed  wheat.  They 
give  but  little  attention  to  separating  and  cleaning  it  properly.  By  no  means  is 
fine  looking  grain  always  good  seed.  It  requires  an  expert  to  test  it.  The  very 
erroneous  idea,  that  small  grains,  in  the  same  variety,  go  farthest  for  seed  and  that 
the  farmer  gains  something  in  sowing  it,  instead  of  the  large,  has  lowered  the 
standard  so  materially,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  procure  any  variety  that  has  not 
deteriorated. 

He  who  sows  as  it  comes  from  the  thresher,  loses  more  than  half  his  grain.  It 
would  be  far  better  for  his  purse,  flour  barrel,  his  crop,  and  quality  of  wheat,  to 
separate  with  a  number  six  or  seven  cockle  seive,  and  sow  what  will  not  go  through. 
In  so  doing  he  saves,  for  milling,  all  small  and  cracked  grain,  and  keeps  up  his 
standard.  One  bushel  of  such  seed  will  make  a  far  better  stand,  better  wheat,  and 
more  of  it,  better  straw,  and  will  go  farther  in  every  way  than  two  bushels 
uncleaued. 

Some  writers  affirm  that  it  takes  more  large  grained  wheat  to  sow  an  acre  than 
small.  We  think  not.  All  wheat,  real  seed  wheat,  will  tiller  or  stool  out,  the 
larger  the  grain  the  more  tillering.  The  best  method  to  keep  grain  from  running 
out.  and  up  to  its  primitive  standard,  is  to  sow  only  such  as  is  perfect  and  perfectly 
ripe.  The  only  perfect  seed,  we  think,  comes  from  the  centre  stalk  of  those  grains 
that  stool  out. 

For  several  years  we  have  been  making  seed  wheat  a  specialty.     The  best  plan,, 
the  surest  and  most  satisfactory  for  selecting  and  sowing  seed  pure,  is  as  follows  : 
After  the  crop  has   become  thoroughly  ripe — we   never  cut   wheat   when  in  the  • 
dough — we  take  a  large  wooden  comb  attached  to  a  sack,  gather  the  centre  heads 
from  the  largest  and  choicest  stools,  where  it  ripens  earliest,   and   where  the  heads 
are  longest  and  best  filled.     One  can  gather  three   bushels  easily  in  a  half  day. 
These  three  bushels  we  carefully  clean  and  sow  on  rich  soil,  for  our  seed  the  next 
season.     The  standard  is  thus  kept  up  Avith  little  or  no  deterioration.     To  prove  our 
theory  the  result  of  two  experiments  will  suffice. 
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On  two  well  prepared  acres  and  well  fertilized,  we  sowed  just  two  bushels  picked 
seed — of  the  Golden  Straw  a  fine  smooth  white—  and  threshed  out  one  hundred  and 
ten  and  a  half  bushels  clean  wheat.  We  also  sowed  just  thirty  pounds  of  the 
Fultz  and  had  twenty  and  a  half  bushels.  For  smooth  wliite,  the  Golden  Straw, 
and  for  smooth  red,  the  Fultz  excel ;  they  are  for  this  climate  the  most  reliable, 
productive  and  satisfactory  of  any  of  the  sixteen  varieties  we  have  tested. 

In  selecting  corn  for  seed  the  same  rule  must  be  observed  as  to  its  being  perfectly 
ripe.  At  the  time  of  cutting  we  leave  every  stalk  that  has  two  or  more  ears  a 
week  longer.  We  then  cut,  hang  across  a  pole  in  some  dry  safe  place  until  it  is  time 
to  plant.  Husk  and  plant  only  the  best  ears,  never  using  any  that  is  loose  on  the 
cob  or  varies  from  the  original  color.  The  object  of  leaving  the  husk  on  until 
planting  time  is  to  protect  from  weevil  and  too  much  damp. 

In  saving  oats  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  pick  a  bushel  or  two  of  the  heads 
earliest  ripe,  and  largest.  In  a  few  yeai-s,  not  only  is  the  standard  kept  up,  but 
the  oats  are  out  of  the  way  before  the  time  to  cut  wheat.  As  the  result  of  prac- 
ticing our  plan  of  selecting  and  saving  wheat,  oats,  and  three  kinds  of  corn,  we 
give  a  few  illustrations.  We  have  forced  as  many  as  fifty  five  and  a  quarter 
bushels  wheat  from  one  measured  acre. 

Following  our  plan  carefully  in  the  cultivation  of  corn,  we  forced  a  yellow  field 
variety  until  it  now  ripens  by  August  1,  ready  for  the  crib,  bears  two  and  three 
ears  to  each  stalk,  and  produces  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre  on  upland.  A  prolific 
white  flour  variety  now  has  on  every  stalk  three,  and  more  than  half  five  large 
ears,  and  so  on  until  we  counted  on  one  stalk  fourteen  ears,  as  follows:  four  good 
size,  three  medium,  and  the  remaining  eight  nubbins.  In  experimenting  with  our 
common  white  Dent  corn,  we  have  succeeded  in  forcing  it  to  ripen  two  weeks  earlier, 
and  to  produce  two  and  three  ears  to  the  stalk.  In  this  way  it  is  plainly  manifest  that 
study  and  a  careful  observance  of  certain  organic  and  fixed  laws  will  keep  seed  up 
to  its  primitive  standard,  ripen  it  earlier,  and  make  all  crops  more  satisfactory  in 
every  way.  A.  E.  BLUNT. 

Cleveland^  Tenn. 


Valuable  Timber. 


Editor  Rural  Carolinian  :  On  the  Edistos  and  other  watercourses  in 
lower  South  Carolina,  is  to  be  found  a  vast  quantity  of  black  cypre.S3  timber,  of  as 
fine  quality,  perhaps,  as  can  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  This  timber, 
though  really  exceedingly  valuable,  has  been  from  time  immemorial,  we  might 
almost  say,  regarded  as  of  little  value,  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  in  getting 
it  out  of  the  denses  and  marshy  swamps  in  which  it  grows.  A  plan  has  occurred 
to  the  writer,  by  which  he  thinks  this  difficulty  can  be  overcome.  Gentlemen  of 
experience  in  the  lumber  business  pronounce  it  practicable. 

To  haul  cypre.ss  logs  out  of  thick  miry  swamps  with  lumber  carts  is  almost,  if  not 
quite,  an  utter  impossibility.  To  float  them  at  high  water  mark  into  the  main 
channel  of  the  river,  and  then  down  stream,  to  some  convenient  point  for  landing 
them,  is  a  plan  which  doubtless  would  have  long  since  been  resorted  to,  but  for  the 
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fact  that  ueither  will  green  cypress  nor  logs  cut  and  left  on  the  damp  swamp  mud, 
swim,  as  they  remain  in  a  half  green,  watery  state  for  years.  This  trouble  can  be 
removed  by  killing  the  trees,  and  allowing  thera  to  stand  until  sufficiently  dry  to 
float,  when  they  can  be,  with  but  little  difficulty,  after  being  cut  up  into  logs, 
rafted  at  high  water  mark  to  some  eligible  site  for  a  saw  mill  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  below. 

The  most  convenient  time  for  girdling  the  trees  and  for  felling  and  cutting  them 
into  logs  when  dry,  is  during  the  fall  season,  when  our  water  courses  are  invariably 
at  low  water  nmrk. 

There  is  scarcely  a  trade  or  department  of  business  that  would  not  be  benefitted, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  addition  to  our  marketable  lumber  of  a  supply 
of  cypress,  and  none,  perhaps,  more  so  than  that  of  agriculture.  To  farmers  and 
planters  who,  in  certain  parts  of  the  State,  find  it  difficult  to  keep  their  fields 
inclosed  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  rail  timber,  it  would  be  invaluable;  and  for 
portable  fences,  a  subject  in  which  so  much  interest  has  of  late  been  manifested,  no 
better  material  can  be  found.  Owing  to  its  lightness,  fineness  of  grain,  and  great 
durability,  lasting  from  a  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  century,  and  sometimes  for  a 
much  longer  period,  its  value  cannot  well  be  overestimated 

With  our  present  railroad  facilities,  it  could  be  readily  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country,  and  being  very  light,  the  freight,  even  when  carried  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, would  add  only  an  inconsiderable  item  of  expense  to  its  cost.  The  carrying 
out  of  the  plan  proposed  would  be  attended,  as  might  be  supposed,  with  con- 
siderable expense,  but  such  is  the  value  of  cypress,  that  buyers  could  afford  to  buy 
it  at  remunerative  prices  to  the  seller,  and  then  have  cheaper  lumber  than  could 
be  otherwise  obtained.  Should  sufficient  interest  in  the  subject  be  awakened  to 
induce  the  belief  that  cypress,  if  prepared  for  market,  would  be  in  such  demand  as 
to  warrant  the  undei'taking,  efforts  will  doubtless  be  made  by  some  of  our  enter- 
prising citizens  to  supply,  at  least  in  part,  the  wants  of  the  public. 

September  10.  '  HILLSIDE. 


Carbolic  Acid  as  a  Curculio  Remedy. 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  I  think  that  I  have  found  a  remedy 
which  will  stop  the  ravages  of  that  little  pest,  the  curculio. 

I  have  a  few  choice  peach  trees  in  my  garden  which  had  become  worthless;  you 
could  not  find  a  single  perfect  peach  ;  all  were  full  of  worms. 

In  the  spring  of  1874, 1  thought  of  trying  the  eflfect  of  carbolic  acid  upon  them, 
and  applied  it  in  the  following  manner  :  I  wrapped  a  piece  of  cloth  around  the 
trunk  of  each  tree,  about  a  foot  above  the  ground,  and  saturated  it  with  diluted 
acid  ;  as  soon  as  the  smell  of  the  acid  began  to  wear  off",  the  saturation  was 
repeated.  The  result  was,  that  the  fruit  was  very  fine.  But  very  few  of  the 
peaches  had  any  worms  at  all,  and  those  were  small  worms,  near  the  surface  of  the 
fruit,  which  made  me  think  that  if  the  acid  had  been  applied  once  more,  all  would 
have  been  perfect. 
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This  year  the  experiment  was  repeated,  using  carbolic  soap  instead  of  the  acid, 
as  it  is  more  easily  applied,  retains  the  smell  longer,  and  is  cheaper.  I  wet  the 
soap  and  rubbed  it  on  the  cloth,  three  times  during  the  season,  from  the  time  that 
the  fruit  was  the  size  of  a  pea. 

I  had  very  few  peaches  this  summer,  on  account  of  bad  trimming,  and  frost,  but 
it  was  a  grear  satisfaction  to  find  them  free  of  worms. 

I  would  be  glad  if  the  readers  of  your  valuable  magazine  would  try  the  acid  so 
that  it  may  be  thoroughly  tested.  W.  L  REYNOLDS. 

Columbia,  «S'.  6'. 

[We  join  our  correspondent  in  requesting  our  readers  to  tr}-^  the  proposed  remedy, 
-and  shall  be  rejoiced  to  learn  that  his  hopes  in  regard  to  it  are  well  founded ;  but 
we  must  confess,  at  the  same  time,  that  our  faith  in  it  is  not  strong.  Of  course, 
we  do  not  doubt  the  foregoing  statements  ;  but  it  often  happens  that  a  remedy  gets 
credit  for  a  cure  that  would  have  occurred  just  as  surely  without  it,  and  from  the 
action  of  natural  causes,  to  us  perhaps  unknown.  Sometimes  a  species  of  insects 
suddenly  become  numerous  and  troublesome,  continue  for  years  to  be  a  pest,  and 
then  as  suddenly  cease  to  appear  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  noticed.  "We  do  not 
say  that  this  has  occurred  in  regard  to  the  curculio,  in  our  correspondent's  neigh- 
borhood, but  only  suggest  it  as  a  possible  explanation  of  the  escape  of  his  fruit. 
Last  year,  the  fruit  on  a  jujube  tree  in  our  garden  was  all  wormy  and  worthless, 
while  this  season,  though  no  remedy  was  applied,  it  is  all  perfectly  sound,  not  a 
worm  being  found.  Still,  let  us  try  the  carbolic  acid  remedy.  In  the  mean  time, 
it  is  a  fact  worth  knowing,  that  the  Indian  Blood,  and  other  peaches  of  the  same 
type,  are  comparatively  free  from  injury  by  the  curculio — Editor  ] 


The  Cabbage  Worm  Again. 


Editor  Rural  Carolinian  :  We  find  that  in  our  notice  of  bran  as  a  remedy 
■for  the  cabbage  worm,  we  "hallooed  before  getting  out  of  the  woods."  The 
worms  disappeared  as  stated,  but  not  from  any  effects  of  the  bran.  We  find,  upon 
close  observation,  that  they  appear  and  disappear  at  regular  intervals,  which  is 
•owing  to  their  transition  from  one  stage  of  their  existence  to  that  of  another ;  first, 
from  the  larva  to  the  pupa,  then  to  the  fly  or  perfect  insect,  and  then  to  the  larva 
or  worm  again.  Bran  has  no  injurious  eflfect  upon  them  whatever,  as  clearly 
demonstrated  by  placing  a  number  of  worms  in  a  vessel  containing  bran.  After 
failing  with  the  bran,  we  tried  another  published  receipt,  to  wit,  a  dessert  spoonful  1 
of  saltpetre  to  about  three  gallons  of  warm  water,  but  with  the  same  result.  The 
best  and  most  certain  way  we  have  yet  tried,  of  preventing  the  ravages  of  this 
little  enemy  of  the  cabbage  plant,  is  to  have  the  plants  carefully  picked  over  every 
morning,  or,  perhaps,  every  other  morning  would  be  often  enough.  This  is  by  no 
means  as  tedious  a  process  as  might  be  supposed,  and  can  be  effectually  done  by 
children  eight  or  ten  years  old.  The  chickens  can  be  much  benefitted  by  the 
operation  fis  well  afs  the  cabbages.  HILLSIDE. 
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The  Alligator  Leather  Business. 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  Uuder  "General  Information,"  on  page 
670,  you  use  the  following  language:  ''The  Boston  Bulletin  gives  some  statistics  of 
the  alligator  leather  business.  Twenty  years  ago  the  secret  of  tanning  the  alliga- 
tor hide  was  revealed  to  a  partner  of  a  Boston  boot  and  shoe  house  by  an  old 
Canadian." 

Bosh  !  The  •'  Hub  "  knows  it  and  claims  all !  I  saw  leather  and  shoes  in  a 
shoe  store  in  Columbia  anterior  to  1826,  for  I  then  ceased  from  being  a  college 
boy.  I  am  certain  of  this,  and  believe  I  saw  the  tanned  skin,  when  John  Dickson, 
formerly  of  Charleston,  was  a  schoolmaster.  I  wore  the  article  tanned  from  a 
native  of  my  plantation  in  1862  or  1863  certain,  and  the  "  Bulletin  "  never  revealed. 
I  saw  years  ago  a  patent  granted  for  a  self  waiting  table.  The  article  itself  I  saw 
in  old  Jimmy  Hall's,  who  made  wo"ol  hats  for  us  boys,  about  1815  to  1820.  But, 
in  these  shaking  bands  times,  let  'em  pass.  CHALK  HILLS. 


Answers  to  Various  Inquiries. 

A  Side  Hill  Ice  House— 3.  J.  L.,  Society  Hill,  S.  C.  Ice  will  keep  perfectly 
well  in  a  crib  under  an  open  shed,  provided  it  be  encased  in  a  compact  stratum  of 
sawdust,  one  foot  thick.  This  encasement,  and  perfect  drainage,  being  secured,  the 
plan  of  your  building  and  its  materials  may  be  a  matter  of  taste,  convenience,  or 
economy.  For  an  underground  ice  house,  four  by  six  scantlings  or  cedar  posts 
and  rough  boards  will  answer  every  purpose,  so  long  as  they  last.  If  greater  dura- 
bility be  desired,  brick,  stone,  or  concrete,  may  be  used.  It  is  not  essential,  in 
such  a  house,  that  the  walls,  except  those  of  the  outer  end,  so  far  as  exposed, 
should  be  built  with  air-chambers,  as  the  necessary  encasement  of  sawdust  can 
readily  be  secured  inside  of  the  walls  proper.  The  bottom  of  the  entrance  should 
be  three  feet,  at  least,  above  the  floor  of  the  vault,  and  should  be  closed  by  a 
double  door,  or  by  two  doors,  with  an  air  chamber  between  them.  The  drain, 
while  permitting  the  water  to  escape,  must  not  afford  open  passage  for  the  air.  The 
bottom  of  the  ice  vault  should  be  covered  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  with  small  blocks 
of  wood  or  round  stones,  filled  in  with  chips  and  shavings  Over  this  there  should 
be  a  loose  plank  floor  to  receive  the  ice.  Spread  straw  or  sawdust  on  this,  before 
putting  iu  the  ice. 

Sorghum  Halapense. — L  P  ,  Madison  Station,  Ala.  We  know  no  one  who  has 
seed  of  Sorghum  halapense  for  sale.  It  is  generally  propagated  by  means  of  the 
roots,  each  joint  of  which  will  produce  a  new  plant ;  in  fact  one  variety  of  it  is 
said  to  produce  no  seed.  It  is  a  perennial.  The  roots  may  be  planted  at  any  time, 
but  we  should  prefer  February  or  March  for  the  operation.  The  land  being  well 
prepared  as  for  wh«at,  lay  it  ofi"  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  drop  the  roots  from  one 
to  two  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  cover  with  a  plough.  VVhen  the  roots  have 
become  well  established,  harrow  the  field  so  as  to  make  it  as  smooth  as  possible  for 
mowing.     If  anybody  has  seed  or  roots  for  sale,  they  should  advertise. 
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Striped  Beetles  on  Tomatoes.— A  correspondent  sends  us  some  striped  beetles  for 
name,  which  have  been  infesting  tomato  plants,  doing  considerable  damage.  These 
upon  examination  prove  to  be  the  common  potato  beetle,  known  all  over  the 
country  before  the  Colorado  beetle  appeared.  The  insects  feed  on  a  great  variety 
of  plants,  and  little  is  known  of  their  larval  history.  The  only  means  of  pre- 
vention, at  present,  is  hand  picking.  The  insects  belong  to  the  Cantharis  family, 
and  is  called  Epicauta  vittata,  or  the  striped  blister-jly.  The  letter  has  been 
mislaid  so  we  cannot  give  the  correspondent's  initials.  C.  R.  D. 

The  Best  Field  Pea.—"  Young  Farmer,"  Sumter  Co.,  S  C  Which  is  the  best 
pea  depends  upon  the  purpose  for.  which  it  is  planted.  The  Shinny  or  Whippor- 
will  is  very  productive,  but  rots  easily,  if  left  in  the  field  after  it  is  ripe,  and  for 
this  reason  the  Tory  is  to  be  preferred,  where  the  crop  is  to  be  fed  off  in  the  by 
stock  or  gathered  for  winter  use.  The  white  or  light  colored  peas  are  best  for  the 
table. 

Wlieat  and  Chess  or  Cheat—"  Old  Fogy,"  Edgefield  Co.,  S.  C  We  can  see  no 
good  likely  to  come  from  a  further  discussion,  at  present,  of  the  chess  question. 
Those  who  believe  that  potatoes  planted  in  the  old  of  the  moon  will  run  to  tops, 
and  that  horse  hairs  turn  to  snakes,  are  likely  to  believe  that  wheat  changes  to 
chess,  and  nothing  that  we  can  urge  in  the  way  of  argument  will  alter  their 
opinions. 

Shepherd's  Dor/*'— "  Sheplierd."  Buncombe,  N.  C  Yes,  Shepherd's  dogs  are 
kept  for  sale  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in, Europe.  We  have  seen  them  advertised 
at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  five  dollars.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  persons 
advertising  them. 

Hungarian  Grass,  or  German  Millet.-— J.  W.  L.,  Green  Hill,  Ga.  The  head  of 
grass  sent  seems  to  be  that  of  German  millet  or  Hungarian  grass.  It  is  a  good 
forage  crop  on  rich  soils,  either  for  soiling  or  for  bay. 

Tanyah  Roots. — W.  T.  L..  Williamston,  S.  C  Tanyah  is  grown  from  small 
roots  or  offsets.  We  can  procure  them  for  you  at  the  proper  season  for  planting, 
next  spring. 


Information    Asked  For. 


How  to  Preserve  Posts.— J.  J.  L.,  Society  Hill,  S.  C,  asks  for  the  best  and  cheap- 
est method  of  preserving  pine  posts,  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  scuppernong 
arbors.  "  Would  crude  petroleum  answer  a  good  purpose?"  he  asks.  We  have 
tried  several  applications,  such  a.s  hot  tar,  crude  petroleum,  hot  lime  wash,  and  a 
paint  of  linseed  oil,  and  pulverized  charcoal.  The  last  two  were  used  too  recently 
to  give  results.  The  others  were  not  satisfactory.  We  have  little  faith  in  a  mere 
superficial  coating  of  any  of  the  materials  named.  Probably  if  the  petroleum 
could  be  forced  into  the  pores  of  the  wood,  so  as   to   impregnate  it  perfectly,  it 
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would  be  au  excellent  preservative  ;  so  would  lime.  Boards  used  for  a  flooring  in 
slacking  lime  and  making  mortar  are  rendered  thereby  almost  indistructible.  This 
fact  may  afford  a  hint  towards  a  good  and  cheap  method  with  posts,  the  problem 
being  to  find  some  practicable  and  cheap  means  of  impregnating  the  wood  with 
lima      Will  some  reader  give  the  information  asked  for  by  J.  J.  L.  ? 


Informatioa  Offered. 


The  Silk  Flower  Tree. — Brother  D.  L.  Phares,  in  the  Farmer  s  Vindicator,  offers 
additional  information  in  reference  to  the  Silk-Flower  Tree,  sometimes  called 
Mimosa.  "  It  is,"  he  says,  "  a  native  of  Persia,  and  brought  its  specific  name  with  it 
for  Julibrissin  differs  but  little  in  sound,  and  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Persian 
Gill  ehrushim,  rose  of  silk.  As  it  has  been  naturalized  in  at  least  one  locality  iu 
Louisiana  for  full  forty  years,  I  think  it  must  have  been  brought  to  America 
previous  to  its  introduction  by  the  Patent  Office  in  1830.  In  one  locality  in 
Arkansas  some  year  ago,  the  seeds,  perforated  in  different  diameters,  were  strung 
and  worn  as  beads  ;  also  arranged  in  broad  bands  for  various  ornaments  and  used 
iu  decorating  picture  frames,  etc.  That  it  "continues  in  bloom  throughout  the 
whole  summer."  is  a  mistake.  It  blooms  in  June  and  July,  and  part  of  the  legumes 
are  now,  August  15,  ripe  and  seed  matured.  The  whole  crop  will  be  matured  in  a 
month.  We  have  a  number  of  large  old  trees  ;  one  probably  over  forty  years, 
seven  and  a  half  feet  in  circumference." 

Cymhling,  or  Cymling. — J.  J.  L.,  in  reply  to  J.  C  P.,  of  New  Orleans,  who 
inquired,  in  a  recent  number,  in  regard  to  the  name  "  Cymlin"  as  applied  to  a 
variety  of  squash,  says  :  "  According  to  the  '  American  Farmer's  Encyclopedia,' 
the  common  round  kind  of  squash  is  also  called  Cymhling,  and  by  the  French 
Bonnet  de  Fretre.     Webster  gives  it  as  Cymling,  and  attributes  it  to  Virginia." 

A  Cheap  Farm  Roller. — "  Semper  Parati "  says  to  S.  C  S  ,  of  Aiken,  S.  C, 
"  Try  a  cheaper  and  better  implement  for  farm  purposes  :  A  Drag — Send  thirty 
cents  to  Luther  Tucker  &  Sou,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  order  '  The  Illustrated  Annual 
Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  1875,'  turn  to  page  313.  I  have  used  it ;  others 
borrowed  ;  some  two  or  three  took  pattern.  Be  always  ready  to  give  aid."  We 
have  seen  this  drag  and  it  is  a  good  thing,  but,  in  some  cases,  for  use  on  light,  sandy 
soils,  should  prefer  the  roller. 


General  Notices  and  Acknowledgments. 


The  house  of  J.  M.  ThDrburn  &  Co.,  growers  aud  importers  of  seeds,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  trustworthy  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  extent  and  variety 
of  their  collections,  they  may  well  challenge  the  world.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
ask  for  anything  in  their  line  of  business  that  they  have  not  got.  We  find  in  their 
various  catalogues  of  seeds,  species  and  varieties  found  nowhere  else  in  this  coun- 
try.    They  issue  during    the  year :  No.  1,   "  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and   Agri- 
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cultural  Seeds;"  No.  2,  "Catalogue  of  Flower  Seeds,"  (over  oue  thousand 
varieties) ;  No.  3,  "  Catalogue  of  Tree  and  Shrub  Seeds  ; "  No.  4,  "  Catalogue  of 
French  Hybrid  Gladiolus  ;  "  No.  5,  "  Catalogue  of  Dutch  Bulbous  Roots;  "  and 
No  6,  "  Catalogue  and  Almanac,  for  the  Southern  States,"  (ready  in  November). 
"The  Catalogue  of  Bulbs  and  other  Flowering  Roots,"  is  just  received.  Any  of 
them  sent  free,  on  application.  Address  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co,  No,  15  John 
street.  New  York. 

We  have  received  no  Premium  List  of  the  State  Asrricultural  aud  Mechanical 
Society,  but  must  remind  our  readers  that,  as  announced  last  month,  the  Annual 
Fair  will  be  held  in  Columbia  during  the  second  week  in  November,  and  that  the 
President  and  Directors  are  straining  every  nerve  to  make  it  a  grand  success,  as 
our  State  Fair  ought  always  to  be.     We  can  make»  it  so,  if  we  all  pull  together. 

Peter  Henderson,  the  well  known  seedsman  aud  florist,  and  the  author  of 
"Gardening  for  Profit,"  has  written  a  new  book,  entitled  "  Gardening  for  Plea- 
sure," embracing  the  entire  subject  of  garden  operations — Flowers,  Fruits,  and 
Vegetables.  The  price  is  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  but  to  all  purchasers  of  plants, 
bulbs  or  seeds,  to  the  amount  of  ten  dollars  in  one  order,  it  will  be  sent  free  or  its 
value  will  be  sent  in  extra  plants  and  seeds.  A  handsome  premium.  Whatever 
Mr.  Henderson  writes  is  practical  and  to  the  point. 

A  correspondent  of  the  News  and  Courier  of  this  city,  referring  to  the  article  we 
print  elsewhere,  on  "  Jute  as  a  Substitute  for  Sea  Island  Cotton,"  which  was  pub- 
lished by  that  paper  from  advanced  sheets  of  the  Rural  Carolinian,  proposes  a 
Jute  Agricultural  and  Manufacturing  Company  to  put  the  suggested  enterprise  on 
a  basis  to  insure  the  success  of  the  new  industry.     The  idea  is  a  good  one. 

The  Fall  Catalogue  of  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  for  1875,  including  "  Dutch 
Bulbs  aud  Flower  Roots,  Plants  for  Winter  Flowering,  Seeds  for  Fall  Sowing, 
Small  Fruits  and  Sundries,"  offers  an  unusually  tempting  variety  of  attractive 
novelties,  as  well  as  full  lists  of  old  and  well-tried  plants,  bulbs,  aud  seeds.  If  you 
want  hyacinths,  tulips,  lilies,  crocus,  amarillis,  or  dahlia  roots  or  seeds,  for  fall 
planting  (flower  or  vegetable),  send  a  stamp  for  a  catalogue  to  Peter  Henderson 
&  Co.,  35  Cortland  street,  New  York. 

The  American  Pomological  Society  held  its  Fifteenth  Session,  at  Chicago,  on  the 
8th,  9th  and  10th  of  last  month.  We  have  not,  at  the  time  of  going  to  press, 
received  any  detailed  account  of  its  proceedings ;  but  the  Address  of  its  venerable 
President,  Hon.  Mar.shall  Pinckney  Wilder,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  session, 
has  just  come  to  hand,  and  will  receive  further  notice  when  we  shall  have  had  time 
to  read  it. 

The  Darlington  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Fair  Company,  J.  J.  Lucas  Esq., 
President,  will  hold  its  Fifth  Annual  Fair,  at  the  Fair  Grounds,  at  Darlington, 
commencing  on  Wednesday,  the  27tb,  and  closing  on  Friday,  the  29th  of  October, 
1875.  For  a  Premium  List,  address  W.  E.  James,  Esq  ,  Secretary.  Darlington 
will  have  a  good  Fair  if  judicious  management  and  energetic  preparation  can 
ensure  one. 


Literature,  Science  and  Home  Interests. 
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UNGATHERED  LOVE. 

When  the  autumn  winds  go  wailing 

Througli  branches  yellow  and  brown, 
Wlien  the  grey  sad  liglit  is  failing, 

And  the  day  is  going  down  — 
I  hear  the  desolate  evening  sing 
Of  a  love  that  bloomed  in  the  early  spring, 
And  which  no  heart  had  for  gatliering. 

I  and  my  lover,  we  dwell  apart, 

We  twain  may  never  be  one — 
We  shall  never  stand  heart  to  heart; 

Then  what  can  be  said  or  done, 
When  winds,  and  waters,  and  song-birds  sing 
Of  a  love  that  bloomed  in  the  early  spring, 
And  which  no  heart  had  for  gathering? 

When  day  is  over  and  night  descends, 

And  dank  mists  circle  and  rise, 
I  fall  asleep,  and  slumber  befriends, 

For  I  dream  of  April  skies, 
But  I  wake  to  hear  the  silence  sing 
Of  a  love  that  bloomed  in  the  early  spring. 
And  which  no  heart  had  for  gathering.  ; 

When  the  dawn  comes  in  with  wind  and  rain, 

And  birds  awake  in  the  eaves, 
And  rain-drops  smite  the  window-pane. 

And  drench  the  eddying  leaves— 
I  hear  the  voice  of  the  davbreak  sing 
Of  a  love  that  bloomed  in  the  early  spring, 
And  which  no  heart  had  for  gathering. 

Philip  Bourke  Marston. 


CHIEFLY   FOE  THIS  END. 

CHAPTER   I. 

Enter  a  large  dingy-looking  house  in 
King's-bench-walk.  Inner  Temple,  and  as- 
cend the  staircase  to  the  second  floor  ;  you 
will  see  painted  on  a  door  to  your  left  the 
name  of  Mr.  Guy  Crampton,  Barrister-at- 
law.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing, 
Guy  Crampton  was  forty,  an  age  at  which 
some  men  are  still  young;  but  Guy  Crampton 
would  have  set  you  down  as  a  lunatic  if  you 
had  spoken  of  him  as  a  young  man.  His 
youth  had  faded  and  died  the  day  he  stood  by 
the  side  of  Clara  Beresford's  grave.  He  was 
then  but  three-and-twenty,  aYid  he  and  Clara 
had  been  engaged  for  four  years.  They  were 
to  have  been  married  the  following  April  ; 
but  the  spring  flowers  that  should  have 
formed  her  bridal  wreath  blossomed  over  her 
grave. 

The  sorrow  that  cramps  and  paralyzes  some 
natures  only  acts  as  a  healthy  tonic  and  stimu- 
lus to  others.     Love  was  over  for  him  in  this 


world,  so  Guy  thought;  but  there  was  always 
work  to  be  done.  "To  labor  ia  to  pray," 
says  the  proverb  ;  and  he  threw  himself  into 
his  work  with  an  energy  that  surprised  all 
who  knew  him.  First  of  all  he  worked  for 
distraction  ;  then  for  work's  sake  ;  and  he  was 
soon  known  and  quoted  as  one  of  the  rising 
barristers  of  the  day.  He  rarely  went  into 
society,  and  formed  few  friendships  ;  but  the 
friends  he  made  he  kept,  and  among  men  he 
was  very  popular.  His  two  dearest  friends 
were  Hugh  Beresford  — his  dead  love's  brotlier 
— and  Pliil  Honeywood.  The  three  were 
nearly  of  an  age,  and  had  been  at  school  and 
college  together.  They  liad  sworn  eternal 
friendship  from  boyhood,  and  had  kept  the 
vow  as  well  as  circumstances  had  permitted — 
better  than  such  vows  are  usually  kept. 

When  Hugh  Beresford  was  twenty-one,  an 
aunt  of  his  had  died,  leaving  him  three  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  and  that  bequest  was 
Hugh's  undoing.  It  was  just  enough  to  pre- 
vent his  feeling  work  to  be  a  necessity,  yet 
not  enough  to  make  him  really  independent 
of  it.  He  was  naturally  of  an  indolent,  mor- 
bidly-sensitive disposition,  and  after  his  sis- 
ter's death  he  was  so  unhinged  he  could  settle 
to  nothing  in  England  ;  so  he  went  to  Italy 
to  study  art,  he  said;  to  be  idle,  his  friends 
declared,  and  that  was  nearer  the  truth. 
A  few  months  afterward  he  wrote  to  Guy,  to 
announce  his  marriage  to  an  Italian  girl  of 
low  birth,  but  extraordinary  beauty ;  then 
the  following  year  came  another  letter  to  in- 
form Guy  of  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  and  the 
next  year  again  brought  a  similar  announce- 
ment. After  this  Guy  heard  but  rarely; 
sometimes  two  or  three  years  would  elapse 
without  his  receiving  a  single  letter  from 
Hugh.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking 
Guy  had  neither  heard  of  nor  from  his  old 
schoolfellow  for  nearly  four  years  The  Ital- 
ian wife  had  then  been  dead  some  time — car- 
ried off  by  inflamation  of  the  lungs,  and  Hugh 
wrote  utterly  heartbroken  at  his  loss. 

Of  his  other  friend,  Phil  Honeywood,  Guy 
Crampton  had  seen  more. 

Phil  was  the  only  son  of  a  wealthy  London 
physician,  and  had  entered  one  of  the  public 
ofiices  shortly  before  Guy  was  called  to  the 
bar.  He  lived  wtth  his  father,  old  Dr.  Honey- 
wood, in  Brook  street,  and  for  some  time 
after  Clara's  death  the  Honeywood's  was  the 
only  house  Guy  ever  entered,  except  on  busi- 
ness. Then  Phil  married — when  he  was 
eight  and-twenty— a  beauty,  Lelia  Mayne, 
and  Guy.  saw  less  of  his  friend  for  a  time  ; 
afterward  a  great  deal  more.  Phil  was  very 
much  in  love  with  his  wife  when  he  married 
her,  and  he  had  never  been  heard  to  say  that 
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he  regretted  tlie  step;  but  Guy  often  fancied 
his  old  fi'iend  iiad  made  a  mistake,  although 
Phil  was  sensible  enough  to  keep  it  to  him- 
self. 

Beauties  are  not  always  satisfactory  wives. 
However,  happy  or  the  reverse,  Phil.  Honey- 
wood  did  not  survive  his  marriage  many 
years;  a  bad  attack  of  diphtheria  carried  him 
off  at  tliirty-tive,  and  Guy  Crampton  became 
the  widow's  tmstee  and  legal  adviser.  It  was 
not  a  post  he  desired  ;  but  then  "  poor  Phil  " 
liad  wished  it,  and  Guv  had  been  verv  fond 
of  "poor  Phil." 

I  liave  said  that  Guy  Crampton  occupied 
chambers  in  the  Inner  Temple.  Di.'ring  the 
first  ten  years  of  his  legal  cai-eer  he  lived 
there  entirely  ;  but  now  that  he  was  growing 
rich,  making  nearly  four  thousand  a  year  in 
his  profession,  he  had  taken  a  villa  at  Prim- 
rose Hill,  a  pretty  little  house  standing  in  a 
good-sized  garden  ;  for  gardening  was  Guy's 
liobby. 

"  The  place  is  too  big  for  me,"  he  used 
often  to  say ;  "  but  I  got  it  a  bargain,  and  I 
have  grown  fond  of  it." 

Good,  generous- hearted  creature  that  he 
was,  he  never  seemed  to  consider  he  had  any 
right  to  spend  his  own  money  upon  himself; 
he  never  considered  for  a  moment  the  sums 
he  lavished  upon  others  ;  the  inheritance  he 
was  laying  up  for  himself  where  "neither 
motli  nor  rust  doth  corrupt." 

CHAPTER   II. 

It  was  the  first  of  November — a  month  that 
in  the  country  or  by  the  seaside  is  sometimes 
one  of  the  pleasantest  of  the  whole  year,  the 
autumn  sunshine  everywhere,  the  air  bright 
and  clear.  Occasionally  we  have  even  warm 
days  then,  highly  prized,  as  all  fleeting 
treasures  are.  When  summer  suns  flood  the 
earth  with  glory,  we  are  almost  inclined  to 
grow  weary  of  and  murmur  at  the  unvarying 
warmth  and  brightness,  to  grow  faint  with  too 
much  sweetness.  But  the  first  of  November 
of  which  I  am  speaking  was  a  London  No- 
vember day —a  day  heavy  with  a  thick  yellow 
fog.  that  seemed  to  penetrate  every  liole  and 
corner  of  the  place.  Gas  was  alight  in  shops 
and  offices  ;  and  those  who  were  obliged  to  go 
out  seemed,  chameleon-like,  to  take  their  hue 
from  the  atmospherearound  them,  and  looked 
yellow  and  misty. 

Guy  Crampton  had  only  returned  to  town 
the  day  before.  He  had  been  away  oji  Cir- 
cuit. During  the  last  week,  however,  he  had 
taken  a  holiday,  and  given  himself  up  to  rest, 
and  now  he  had  returned  to  work.  Like  all 
busy  men,  Guy  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
he  was  at  work.  If  only  idle  people  knew 
that  the  enjoyment  of  rest  and  [)l(.'asure  is  only 
to  be  attained  by  n^al  honoralile  labor,  we 
ehould  have  fewer  valetudinarians  and  hypo- 
chondriacs in  the  world. 


"  No  end  of  letters,  I  suppose,  Swayue?" 
said  Guy,  pulling  off  his  greatcoat,  which 
was  nearly  wet  through  with  the  mist. 
(Swayne  was  Guy's  confidential  clerk  and 
factotum,  and  adored  Guy,  as  every  one  did 
who  served  him). 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  haven't  forwarded  any  this 
last  week  ;  you  told  me  not.  Glad  to  see  you 
back,  looking  so  well,  sir.''' 

"  Thank  yon,  Swayne-  How  is  your  sis- 
ter ?"  said  Guy,  seating  himself  in  his  well- 
worn  leather  chair,  and  taking  up  a  packet  of 
letters  that  lay  before  him. 

"  She  is  very  well,  thank  you.  We  did  en- 
joy our  week  at  Ram.sgate,  sir." 

Guy  looked  up  and  nodded  (the  trip  to 
Pamsgate  had  been  at  his  expense,)  and 
then  continued  the  perusal  of  his  letters.  One 
by  one  he  laid  them  aside.  Presently  he 
looked  up. 

''  Swayne,  just  step  across  to  Mr.  Savage's, 
and  show  him  this  letter.  Tell  him  to  read 
it,  and  send  back  an  answer  by  you." 

Swayne  disappeared,  and  Guy  resumed  his 
Work.  The  last  letter  of  the  packet  was 
written  on  foreign  paper,  and  bore  a  foreign 
postmark. 

'■  Tsch  !  I  wonder  who  this  can  be  from  ?" 
muttered  Guy  ;  "  a  woman's  handwriting, 
too."  He  tore  it  open  hurriedly,  and  began 
reading.  As  he  read  his  brow  contracted  and 
his  face  clouded  over.  ''  Hugh,  my  poor  old 
boy.  gone!  All  gone  now-  First  Clara,  then 
Phil,  and  tiow  Hugh."  And  his  head  dropped 
between  his  hands. 

If  Swayne  had  returned  that  moment,  he 
would  have  felt  considerable  astonishment  at 
seeing  his  usually  calm  and  self-contained 
master  with  the  tears  rolling  down  his  face. 
Guy  had  not  seen  his  old  schoolfellow  for 
years ;  but  in  some  hearts  there  are  no  de- 
thronements, and  love  is  as  lasting  as  it  is 
deep.  But  this  was  not  the  moment  for  in- 
dulging grief  There  was  work  to  be  done, 
his  dead  friend's  wishes  to  fulfil : 

And  who  can  dare  compiaio. 
When  God  sends  a  new  duty 
To  ooui'orc  each  new  pam  ? 

Hugh  Beresford's  letter  contained  a  request 
that  Guy  would  take  care  of  his  two  orphan 
children  when  he  should  be  no  more. 

"  His  children,  her  nieces,"  Guy  mur- 
mured in  a  tone  of  inexpressible  tenderne.ss, 
•'Had  she  lived  those  two  girls  would  natur- 
ally liave  fallen  to  her  care."  And  his  heart 
rejoiced  to  think  he  enuld  still  do  something 
for  his  dead  love's  kith  and  kin.  Henceforth 
these  children  should  be  to  him  as  his  own. 

Hugh's  letter  was  very  brief,  written  on 
the  Tery  verge  of  the  dark  valley,  com- 
mending his  two  girls  to  Guy's  care  and 
protection.  . 

''  They  will  be  alone  in  the  world  soon, 
Guv  dear,"  he   wrote;  "but  not  quite.     My 
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aunt's  little  fortune  descends  to  theiu  ;  it  is 
only  three  hundred  a  year,  but  will  sulHce 
amply  for  tlieir  wants.  Tliey  have  ■  been 
brouirht  up  in  Italy  as  artist's  cliildren  ;  their 
lastes  are  simple,  and  they  are  unaccustomed 
to  English  luxury.  They  are  good,  dear 
girls.  Be  a  friend  to  them,  Guy,  for  the 
.sake  of  old  days ;  and  may  the  God  of  the 
fatherless  bless  you. 

"Hugh  Beresford." 

Enclosed  were  a  few  lines  from  the  eldest 
girl,  written  in  a  scrawling  foreign  hand.  The 
spelling  was  correct ;  but  the  style  and  diction 
of  the  note  were  at  the  same  time  stiff  and 
childish  It  was  signed  Edmee.  Guy  felt 
relieved  ;  it  would  have  been  almost  painful 
to  him  to  call  any  one  Clara  again-  There 
could  be  only  one  Clara  in  the  world  for  him. 
Edmee's  note  informed  hira  they  were  staying 
for  the  present  with  the  Countess  Plellbron  ; 
that  they  returned  with  her  to  Dresden  on 
the  "first  November  ;  but  that  after  the  eighth 
of  that  month  she  would  be  unable  to  keep 
them  any  longer. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost  then.  Guy 
must  send  for  them  without  delay.  But  whom 
to  send  ?  He  could  not  go  himself;  that  was 
impossible.  For  a  moment  he  thought  of 
consulting  Mrs.  Honey  wood;  but  he  at  once 
dismissed  the  idea  from  his  mind,  feeling  an 
indescribable  repugnance  to  speaking  of  these 
girls  to  that  lady.  Suddenly  he  remembered 
Miss  Swayne.  She  was  a  middle  aged  lady 
of  homely,  not  to  say  unprepossessing  ap- 
pearance;  but  of  the  most  incorruptible  in- 
tegrity.    The  very  woman  for  this  purpose. 

'•  Swayne,  is  that  you  ?  ' 

"  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Savage  will  call  himself 
about  four  o'clock." 

"  All  right.  Do  you  think  your  sister 
would  do  something  to  oblige  me  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  she  would.  She'd  be  only  too 
happy." 

,"  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that.  She  may  not 
care  about  the  job.  It  is  this  :  I  wish  to  send 
somebody  in  whom  I  place  confidence  to 
Dresden,  immediately,  to  escort  to  England 
two  children  who  have  been  confided  to  my 
care.  Write  a  line  at  once  to  your  sister  ;  ask 
her  if  she  will  undertake  the  journey ;  and 
send  your  letter  by  a  messenger,  for  I  must 
have  her  answer  to-night,  at  latest.  If  she 
says  '  Yes,' I  will  arrange  about  her  travel- 
ling, and  provide  her  with  a  courier  and 
everything  necessarv  for  the  journey.  And 
we  shan't  (juarrel  about  terms,  I  dare  say; 
only  tell  her  she  must  be  ready  to  start  the 
day  after  to-morrow." 

■'  Yes,  sir.     I  will  write  at  once." 

Guy  found  himself  so  pressed  for  time  on 
this  his  first  day's  return  to  work,  that  he 
was  forced  to  put  oft'  writing  to  Edmee  till  he 
returned  home.  His  letter,  he  feared,  as  he 
read  it  over,  sounded  cold  and  curt ;  but  he 


was  unaccustomed  to  writing  aught  save  busi- 
ness letters,  especially  to  ladies,  and  he  was, 
moreover,  one  of  those  rare  beings  wljo  al- 
ways felt  more  than  he  expressed _  Sitting 
over  his  study  fire  that  evening,  in  an  old 
shooting  jacket  (unlike  the  typical  hero  of 
the  modern  novel,  Guy  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  encasing  his  manly  limbs  in  cashmere  and 
satin  when  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  sanc- 
tum), he  caught  himself  thinking  a  good  deal 
about  Edmee,  and  wondering  what  she  would 
be  like.  How  he  should  love  the  girl  if  he 
could  read  one  look  of  her  in  her  sweet  young 
face  ! 

''  A  note  for  you,  sir." 

Guy  gave  vent  to  an  impatient  exclama- 
tion as  his  servant  handed  him  the  document 
— a  large  square  envelope  with  a  wonderful 
monogram,  L.  V.  H.,  in  mauve  letters,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wreath  of  violets. 

"A  commissionaire  brought  it,  sir,  and 
waits  for  an  answer,"  said  the  servant. 

Guy  tore  it  open  hastily.  It  ran  as  follows  : 

"  Dear  Guy  :  When  can  I  see  you  ?  I  have 
something  to  show  you — a  tire.'^ome  letter 
from  Birkhead.  Will  you  cometo  tea  to- 
morrow evening  ?  I  am  not  feeling  at  all 
well  to-night.  I  have  been  over  to  Norwood 
this  afternoon,  and  am  wretchedly  low  and 
out  of  spirits.     Send  a  line  by  bearer. 

Yours,  L.  V.  H. 

To  which  Guy  replied  : 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Honeywood  :  I  will  wait  upon 
you  to-morrow  evening  according  to  your 
request.     Yours  truly,     GuY  Cramfton." 

"  What  bad  men  of  business  women  are  !  " 
he  muttered,  as  he  turned  to  his  pipe  and  his 
old  arm  chair.  "  If  she  was  so  anxious  for 
me  to  see  Birkhead's  letter,  why  did  she  not 
.send  it?" 

Poor  old  Guy  !  he  was  shrewd  enough  in 
most  respects,  but  he  knew  nothing  about  wo- 
men— that  was  very  evident. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  servant  re-entered, 
bearing  another  note.  ''  A  man  left  it,  sir  ; 
no  answer." 

'  So  much  the  better,"  thought  Guy 

It  was  from  Miss  Swayne,  accepting  Guy's 
mi.ssion,  and  expressing  her  readiness  to  start 
as  soon  as  he  wished. 

"  That's  a  weight  off  my  mind,"  he  said, 
heaving  a  sigh  of  relief.  "  And  now  no  more 
notes  to-night,  I  trust" 

CHAPTER  III. 

Leila  Violet  Honeywood  was  an  undenia- 
bly handsome  woman,  handsome  with  all  the 
most  enviable  points  of  beauty.  In  addition 
to  finely  chiselled  features,  and  a  well  shaped 
head   and   face,   she   possessed  height,  style, 
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and  a  magnificent  figure.  Mrs.  Honeywood 
was  no  mere  beaute  de  (liable ;  hers  were 
not  the  good  look.s  that,  born  of  youth  and 
freshness,  expire  with  tiiose  advantages.  She 
liad  always  been  very  pale,  even  as  a  child, 
but  it  was  a  clear,  healthy  pallor,  and  her 
skin  was  soft  and  smooth  as  satin.  During 
the  five  years  of  her  married  life,  to  one  of 
the  most  indulgent  of  husbands,  Leila  Hon- 
ej'wood's  great  wish  and  aim  had  been  to 
make  Guy  Crampton  fall  in  love  with  her ; 
but  for  him  she  only  existed  as  his  friend's 
wife  Women  bored  Guy  to  extinction — 
Leila  more  than  most  women.  He  could  not 
have  told  you  why,  but  she  was  antipathetic 
to  him.  And  in  those  few  words  lie  the  real 
setret  of  most  of  our  dislikes  ;  we  do  not 
dislike  people  for  what  they  do,  but  for  what 
they  are— for  the  effect  they  produce  on  us, 
the  .sen.sations  their  presence  awakens. 

Guy  Crampton  was  the  least  vain  of  his 
sex.  He  never  imagined  for  one  moment  that 
Leila  Honeywood  could  be  in  love  with  him  ; 
he  simply  set  her  down  as  a  vain  coquette, 
thirsting  for  the  admiration  of  every  man  she 
met,  which  was  not  the  case.  There  were  very 
few  men  Leila  cared  to  fascinate,  and  in  thi's 
very  carelessness  Liy  the  secret  of  her  suc- 
cess. Many  a  man  had  lost  head  and  heart  to 
her,  but  she  never  lost  either.  Indeed,  I 
question  whether  she  possessed  the  latter  for 
aught  save  physical  purposes  She  was  very 
Ciutious  too,  leading  her  victims  on  so  care- 
fully that  it  was  not  until  growing  overbold 
that  they  discovered  upon  what  very  airy 
foundations  they  had  built  their  castles  of 
hope  A  glance,  a  smile,  a  drooping  of  the 
eyelid,  a  half-smothered  sigh— nothing  more. 
No  letters,  no  cares.ses,  no  words  of  love  even, 
for  Leila  was  a  wise  woman,  and  remembered 
that  she  lived  in  the  days  of  a  Divorce  Court, 
and  that  her  husband,'  in  spite  of  his  appa- 
rent insoiicine.ss,  was  a  man  of  the  strictest 
integrity  and  sense  of  honor.  Then  since 
she  became  a  widow,  her  desire  to  marry  Guy 
had  made  her  very  careful  of  appearances, 
and  if  .siie  flirted  it  was  under  the  rose. 

To-night  she  was  expecting  Guy,  and  she 
was  attired  for  the  occasion  She'had  never 
quite  gone  out  of  mourning  since  her  hus- 
band's death,  or  least  never  when  Guy  was 
likely  to  see  her.  and  then  soft  tints,  like 
pearl  gray,  suited  her  best  This  evening 
she  was  attired  in  a  dress  of  soft  French  gray 
tulle,  cut  open  in  front  and  cunningly  fin- 
ished off'  with  folds  of  white  tulle  and  black 
Malte.se  lace;  cut  jet  ornaments  sparkled  in 
her  rich  dark  auburn  hair,  glittered  in  her 
pretty  j)iiik  shell-like  ears,  and  shone  on  her 
throat,  neck,  and  arms. 

As  Guy  entered,  she  was  standing  in  the 
warm  glow  of  the  firelight  On  the  gip.sy 
table  beside  her  stood  a  shaded  reading  lamp, 
and  a  portrait  of  "  dear  I'hil"  on  a  black 
and  ormolu  stand.     A  conservatory  adjoined 


the  drawing  room,  and  the  doors  of  commu- 
nication were  left  open  to  admit  the  perfume 
of  the  flowers  Leila  studied  Guy's  weak- 
nesses. 

"  I  am  afraid  f  am  late,  Mrs.  Honeywood," 
he  began,  when  they  bad  shaken  hands  ;  "  but 
I  have  been  busy  all  day.  I  had  to  go  to 
Battersea  this  evening  on  business." 

"  Have  you  not  dined,  then  ?" 

"O  yes,  thank  you,  a  long  time  ago.  I 
dressed  and  dined  in  the  city  to-day,  and  then 
went  off  to  i3attersea;  lam  sorry  you  have 
had  any  bother  with  Birkhead." 

"Business  directlv,"  thought  Leila,  angrily. 
"O  yes,  I'll  show  you  iiis  letter.    Do  sit  down." 

"  Thank  you,  but  I  must  not  stay  long  " 

The  color  rushed  to  Leila's  brow  as  much 
with  disappointment  as  anger.  She  had  hoped,  ' 
by  asking  Guy  to  call  at  that  hour,  that  she 
should  .secure  him  for  the  whole  evening. 
"  Where  can  you  be  going  to  after  this,  Guy  ?" 
She  looked  up  into  his  face  in  an  artless 
childlike  fashion  as  she  spoke,  a  fashion 
peculiar  to  Leila,  but  an  angry  look  had  scin- 
tillated for  the  moment  in  her  light-gray  eyes. 

''  I  have  to  go  to  Davis  street  to  engage  a 
courier  for  a  friend.  Now  may  I  see  Birk- 
head s  letter  ?" 

Leila  handed  it  to  him  Guy  read  it  through 
carefully,  advised  her  how  to  answer  it,  and 
then  rose  to  bid  her  good-night. 

"  You  really  sha  nt  go  without  a  cup  of 
tea  Guy.  Can't  the  courier  wait  another 
five  minutes? '' 

Guy  had  no  wish  to  appear  churlish,  and 
the  hot  tea  looked  tempting  this  cold  raw 
evening;  so  he  sat  down  again. 

Leila  was  burning  with  curiosity  to  know 
for  whom  he  was  about  to  engage  a  courier, 
but  past  experience  had  taught  her  it  was 
impossible  to  worm  a  secret  out  of  Guy.  He 
was  as  reticent  as  he  was  single  minded  The 
only  way  was  to  put  a  straightforward  ques- 
tion, and  if  he  intended  her  to  know  he  would 
return  a  straightforward  answer  ;  if  not,  she 
might  as  well  at  once  give  up  all  hope  of 
discovery.  She  knew  that ;  for  Leila  Honey- 
wood was  by  no  means  deficient  in  shrewd- 
ness, and  possessed,  moreover,  a  wonderful 
knack  of  reading  character.  Had  she  married 
such  a  man  as  Guy  years  ago,  good  might 
have  won  her.  There  are  few  women  so 
utterly  bad  as  to  be  beyond  the  redeeming 
power  of  an  intense,  earnest,  passionate  love, 
if  the  object  be  but  a  worthy  one.  As  it  was, 
Leila  had  married  a  man  (an  excellent  lellow 
too)  to  whom  she  .was  perfectly  indifferent, 
and  whom  she  had  alternately  deceived  and 
defied  ;  and  she  had  become  cold,  wordly,  in- 
triguing, with  but  one  soft  corner  in  her 
heart    where  tJuy's  image  was  enshrined. 

"  For  whom  are  you  obliged  to  engage  a 
courier,  Guy  'I"  she  asked  abruptly. 

"  For  a  lady  who  has  to  go  al)road  suddenly 
and  is  iniaccustomed  to  foreign  travelling." 
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*'  And  wlio  may  that  be?  "  sliesaid,  looking 
up  archly. 

"  Miss  Sway ne." 

"  Why,  that  is  the  name  of  your  clerk." 
"  The  hidy  in  question  is  his  sister  " 
''O— h!" 

"And  now,  having  finished  your  very  ex- 
cellent cup  of  tea,  I  really  must  take  ray 
departure." 

She  detained  his  hand  in  hers  for»a  minute, 
while  a  look  of  unfeigned  sadness  rose  to  her 
large  gray  eyes.  "Guy,  I  wish  yon  would 
come  in  oftener.  although  I  know  it  can't  be 
amusing  to  you  ;  but  I  am  so  dull  sometimes, 
and  it  reminds  me  of  the  dear  old  days  just 
to  hear  your  voice  in  the  passage  below." 

"  You  should  ask  some  friend  to  come  and 
stay  with  you,  some  nice,  ladylike  girl,  who 
has  been  brought  up  in  the  country,  and  to 
whom  a  visit  to  London  would  be  a  treat. 
It  would  cheer  you  up,  and  you  would  be 
conferring  a  kindness  at  the  same  time." 

Leila  made  a  move  of  contempt.  "  I  don't 
care  much  about  young  ladies'  society." 

'•That  is  a  pity,"  replied  Guy.  gravely; 
"  the  friendship  of  a  good,  pure  woman  would 
be  an  inestimable  benefit  in  your  position." 

Leila  .saw  she  had  made  a  false  step,  and 
hastened  to  retrieve  it.  Shading  her  brow 
with  lier  hand,  to  conceal  from  Guy  that  she 
was  not  weeping,  she  said  in  a  broken  voice, 
'•  Oh,  Guy,  I  don't  ihink  I  care  to  see  anybody 
— but — you  ?  If — he— had  left  a  sister  or 
brother,  it  would  have  been  different." 

"Poor  little  woman  !"  thought  Guy,  as  he 
wended  his  way  toward  Davies  street.  "  I 
daresay  she  does  feel  lonely  sometimes.  I 
suppose  it  isn't  all  humbug.  Oh,  she'll  marry 
again  before  long;  I  wonder  slie  hasn't  done 
so  already !" 

Dear,  honest  old  Guy  1  He  was  a  mere 
child  regarding  women,  and  knew  less  of  their 
tricks  than  many  a  boy  fresli  from  Eaton. 
In  his  professional  career  he  liad  carefully 
kept  clear  of  cases  involving  the  exposure  of 
woman's  dishonor  and  degradation,  and  the 
Divorce  Court  he  had  simply  never  entered. 
The  memory  of  her  who,  though  dead,  yet 
spoke  to  his  heart  and  life,  made  all  such 
sickening  scenes  and  revelations  distasteful  to 
him,  just  as  "  worth  looked  fairer  and  truth 
more  bright,  when  he  thought  how  she  had 
lived  but  to  love  them." 

CHAPTER  IV 

A  gray  November  day,  a  leaden  sky  over- 
head, and  a  murky  atmosphere  all  around. 
Such  was  the  afternoon  upon  which  Guy 
Crampton  stood  outside  the  Lord  Warden 
Hotel  at  Dover,  watching  the  approach  of  the 
steamer  that  was  to  bring  Edmee  and  Nina 
Beresford  to  England.  He  had  decided  not 
to  go  down  and  meet  them  at  the  landing 
place,  having  a  masculine  horror  of  a  scene, 


and  dre.uling  tliat  the  Italian  element  in  the 
Beresfords'  chnracter  might  prompt  them  to 
be  demonstrative.  When  the  boat  stopped, 
and  tlie  passengers  beg;in  to  di-embark,  Guy 
entered  the  hotel,  and  retired  to  the  j)rivate 
sitting  room  he  had  engaged  for  his  party.  It 
was  a  snug  little  room  ;  a  fire  was  burning 
brightly  in  the  grate,  ami  the  table  was  laid 
for  dinner  covers  for  four. 

"This  way  ma'am,  this  way,"  he  heard 
the  waiter  say  presently;  "  Mr.  Crampton's 
room  ?  Yes,  ma'am,  this  way  ;"  and  the  door 
was  thrown  open,  and  Miss  Swayne  entered, 
followed  by  two  girls. 

The  foremost,  and  evidently  the  younger, 
was  a  plump  golden-haired  little  Hebe,  '•  fair 
as  Flora,"  l)nt  certainly  not  "coy  as  Thetis," 
for  she  sprung  into  Guy's  arms,  crying  out, 
with  a  slight  foreign  accent  "  Dear,  dear 
uncle  Guy  !'"  as  she  had  evidently  been  taught 
to  call  him. 

Guy  returned  her  caress  cordially.  "  But 
what  is  your  name,  my  dear  child  ?"  lie 
asked. 

"  Nina  Clara  " 

Guy  quickly  averted  his  face.  "  Then  you 
must  be  Edmee,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  other 
sister,  who  had  followed  Nina  slowly. 

"Yes,  I  am"  she  replied,  placing  a  small 
brown  hand  into  Guy's. 

Edmee  Beresford  was  much  taller  than  her 
sister,  and  much  sligliter    almost  thin,  as  you 
often    see   girls    at  that  age      Tiie   Southern 
blood  came  out  in  her  ;  her  soft,  smooth  skin 
was  of  an  olive  hue.  and  her  eyes  were  large 
and  dark,    almost    black.     Strictly  speaking, 
Edmee's  face  was  not  beautiful;  but  the  shajje 
of  her  head  was  perfect   and  she  had  masses 
of  dark    brown    hair  that   reached  almost  to 
her  feet,  and   that  she  wore   brushed  off  her 
low,  broad   brow,  and   coiled  round  tiie  back 
of  her   head    like  the  .statues  of  Clyte.     The 
expression    her   face    wore    was    that    of    in- 
tense calm — the  quiet  of  death.     Some  peo- 
ple might  have  called  it  cold  ;  but  Guy  could 
read  a  world  of  feeling  in   that  grave,  earnest 
gaze,  in  which  was  depicted  truly  the  strength 
of  gentleness.    As  I  said  before,  Edmee's  face 
was  not  strictly  beautiful,  but  it  was  charm- 
ing.    Beauty  does  not  always  charm.     Before 
he  had  been   in  her  society  half  an  hour,  Guy 
knew  that  he  loved  Edmee  Beresford — knew 
that  he  had  "  laid   his  heart  before  her — laid 
it  at   her    feet."     One  of  our  great  essayists, 
remarking  upon  the  great  value  we  set   upon 
that  which  is  hard  to  win,  declares  this  to  be 
an  error,  and  gives  as  his  opinion  that  in  love 
''  the   easiest   contest   is   the  best.     The  love 
which  soonest  responds  to  love,  even  what  we 
call  love  at  first  sight,  is   the  surest  love,  and 
for  this  reason,  that  it  does  not  depend  i^on 
any  one  merit  or  quality,  but  embraces  in  its 
view  the  whole  being." 

The  dinner  would  have  passed  off  silently, 
but  for  Nina.     She   chatted   away,    delightej 
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with  all  the  novelty  around  her,  and  her  re- 
marks amused  Guy  excessively.  She  was  a 
thoroughpaced  Bohemian,  quite  unaccustomed 
to  the  restraints  of  artificial  life. 

After  dinner  they  all  started  for  town  by 
tlie  last  train.  It  had  been  decided  that  Miss 
Swayne  was  to  stay  at  Primrose-hill  for  the 
pre.-^ent  Guy  thoi5ght  he  must  engage  a 
duenna  of  some  kind  for  his  young  wards, 
and  he  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  a  stranger. 
During  ihe  last  few  days  he  had  been  busily 
employed  in  setting  his  house  in  order,  and 
jireparing  it  for  the  reception  of  its  two  new 
inmates  ;  and  he  was  amply  repaid  for  his 
trouble  by  Nina's  outburst  of  delight  when 
she  saw  the  pretty  room  he  had  fitted  up  for 
tliem,  and  still  more  by  Edmee's  quiet  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude. 

"How  kind  and  thoughtful  you  have  been 
about  us  !  "  she  whispered  gently,  as  she  bade 
him  good  night. 

*'  God  bless  you,  my  child ! "  he  mur- 
mured ;  but  he  never  attempted  to  kiss  her, 
neither  then  nor  for  a  long  time  afterward. 

Nina  always  sprang  into  her  guardian's 
arms  when  she  came  down  in  the  morning, 
and  hung  round  his  neck  till  he  was  almost 
stifled,  and  only  wished  that  his  younger  ward 
would  be  less  demonstrative.  All  the  same, 
she  was  a  very  charming  little  creature  But 
although  he  petted  and  played  with  Nina,  it 
was  to  Edmee  that  Guy  turned  if  there  were 
any  subject  of  importance  to  be  discussed. 
He  frecjuently  found  himself  appealing  to 
Edmee  for  advice  and  consulting  her  about 
the  household  arrangements.  As  her  shy- 
ness, or  rather  reserve,  wore  off,  she  proved 
to  be  a  most  cheerful,  agreeable  companion, 
and  she  possessed,  moreover,  that  rarest  of 
rare  gifts,  a  charming  voice  for  speaking — 
low,  thrilling,  and  well  modulated. 

CHAPTER   V. 

The  next  two  years  passed  calmly  and  hap- 
pily, bringing  but  few  changes  to  Guy  Cramp- 
ton's  peaceful  household  But  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  mental  or  moral  immobility  in 
this  world.  We  are  ever — unknown  to  our- 
selves, perhaps — either  approaching  the  goal 
or  lagging  behind  in  the  race  that  is  set  be- 
fore us — ever  nearing  the  haven  where  we 
would  be,  or  drifting  further  and  farther  out 
on  the  dark  waters  of  life's  vild  restless  sea. 
Time  pa.ssed  away,  bringing  with  it  its  sure 
harvest  of  experience  to  Edmee's  young 
heart-  His  elder  ward  was  a  wonderful  girl, 
Guy  often  tiiought,  so  guileless,  so  young  in 
some  respects,  and  yet  in  others  so  very  far 
bevond  her  year.'».  She  had  all  a  woman's 
thoughtfulness  and  provision  for  others,  and 
early  suffering  had  taught  her  its  best  and 
noblest  lesson  -sytnpathy  for  the  suffering  of 
othern.  She  had  completely  wound  herself 
round  Guy's  heart,  and  the  impression  made 


at  first  sight  time  a  closer  acquaintance  had 
only  served  to  deejten.  Guy  was  very  fond 
of  Nina  too,  but  it  was  quite  another  thing. 
Nina  was  a  child,  with  some  of  the  worst 
points  of  childishness  too;  she  was  thought- 
less and  selfi.sh ;  and  Guy  often  observed  how 
invariably  Edmee  gave  way  to  her  little  sis- 
ter. He  learned  too,  gradually,  that  Nina 
had  been  ''papa's  pet,"  and  that  "Edmee 
was  accustomed  to  give  up."  He  also  no- 
ticed to  his  sorrow  that  Nina  was  not  always 
perfectly  straightforward,  and  Guy  had  a  hor- 
ror of  anything  like  manceuvering  or  deceit. 
Miss  Swayne  lived  now  entirely  at  Arbutus 
Lodge,  onlv  going  home  once  a  week  to  spend 
Sunday  with  her  brother. 

Of  course  it  had  been  impcssible  to  keep 
Mrs.  Honeywood  in  ignorance  of  the  addi- 
tion to  his  household,  but  Guy  would  not  en- 
courage any  intimacy  between  the  fair  Leila 
and  his  wards.  He  fancied  she  would  have 
found  Nina  the  more  congenial  companion  of 
the  two ;  but  no,  she  scarcely  took  any  notice 
of  the  blooming  little  beauty,  but  paid  great 
court  to  Edmee.  This  surprised  Guy,  for 
Edmee  was  very  staid  and  reserved  in  her 
manner,  and  in  every  respect  the  very  oppo- 
site of  what  he  imagined  Mrs.  Honeywood 
would  consider  attractive  in  a  girl.  However, 
it  was  ujjon  Edmee  that  the  widow  lavished  ' 
the  warmest  praises,  and  she  certainly  ap- 
peared to  admire  and  like  the  girl  immensely. 
It  was  more  difficult  to  discover  what  Edmee 
thought  of  her. 

'•  Yes,  I  like  her,"'  she  would  reply,  in  an- 
swer to  a  direct  question  from  Guy  ;  but  she 
never  dilated  upon  the  subject. 

"Don't  you  think  her  perfectly  beautiful  ?" 
little  Nina  would  exclaim  sometimes,  after 
Leila  Honeywood  had  been  paying  a  visit  to 
the  villa. 

"  No,"  Edmee  would  reply  quietly  ;  "  I 
think  her  very  handsome,  but  not  beautiful." 
And  that  was  precisely  Guy's  opinion. 
One  Sunday  afternoon  toward  the  end  of 
May,  Guy  and  Edmee  had  gone  out  for  a 
walk,  according  to  their  usual  custom,  after 
afternoon  service.  Nina  declined  accompany- 
ing them;  she  disliked  walking.  Edmee,  on 
the  contrary,  enjoyed  it,  and  looked  forward 
during  the  whole  week  to  these  Sunday  walks 
witli  Guy,  generally  preferring,  too,  that  Nina 
should  not  accompany  them.  But  on  this 
particular  Sunday  her  sister's  remaining  at 
home  seemed  to  annoy  her  inexpressibly,  and 
Guy  remarked  that  she  was  silent  and  pre- 
occupied. As  they  were  crossing  a  newly- 
mended  road,  Edmee,  evidently  engrossed  in 
her  own  thoughts  and  not  heeding  where  she 
was  going,  stepped  on  a  round  atone,  slipped, 
and  would  h.ive  fallen  to  the  ground  had 
Guy  not  held  out  his  arm  and  prevented 
her.  She  uttered  a  faint  cry  and  turned  deadly 
pale. 

"Oh,  padre,  I  have  hurt  my  foot  !" 
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Edmoe  and  Nina  always  called  Gu)'  "padre" 
now. 

"  We  must  return  home  at  once,"  said 
Guy. 

But  it  was  easier  said  than  done.  Poor 
Edmee  was  in  sucii  pain  she  could  not  walk  a 
step,  and  Guy  had  to  carry  her  in  his  arms 
like  a  child,  and  of  course  tliere  was  not  a 
cab  to  be  seen.  Her  slight  willowy  form 
seemed  feather-like  to  Guy,  who  only  wished 
the  distance  were  twice  as  long.  Upon  enter- 
ing the  garden  he  called  "Nina  !"  but  there 
was  no  reply. 

There  was  only  one  servant  at  home  in 
charge  of  the  liouse,  so  Guy  bade  her  sit  with 
Edmee  while  he  fetched  a  surgeon,  who  lived 
in  the  next  street.  First,  however,  he  de- 
posited Edmee  on  the  sofa,  and  promised  to 
send  Nina  to  her  at  once. 

"Oh.  never  mind  Nina,''  replied  Edmee, 
her  lip  quivering  with  pain.  Guy  thought. 

Then  he  went  out  into  the  garden  again, 
calling,  "Nina,  Nina!"  but  only  the  echo  of 
his  own  voice  came  back  to  him  through  the 
stillness  of  the  soft  spring  evening 

"  Where  can  that  child  be?"  he  wondered 
for  a  moment,  and  then  Edmee"s  suffering 
engrossed  all  his  thoughts,  and  he  hurried 
aw-iy  to  fetch  the  doctor 

Mr  Bailey  was  engaged,  the  servant  told 
Guy,  but  would  be  free  directly.  Would  he 
walk  in  ? 

So  Guy  walked  in  and  sat  down  in  the 
patient's  waiting  room.  In  a  minute  or  two 
his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  sound  of 
carriage  wheels.  He  rose  and  went  to  the 
window.  A  hansom  had  pulled  up  at  the 
corner  of  the  street,  out  of  which  a  young  fel- 
low had  just  jumped,  and  was  lielping  a  lady 
to  alight.  Good  gracious  !  it  was  Nina.  Guy 
gazed  in  utter  amazement,  scarcely  able  to 
believe  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes.  "  Who 
was  this  young  gentleman  to  whom  his  ward 
was  bidding  such  an  afTectionate  farewell  ? 
And  where  could  she  have  been?  Did  Edmee 
know  all  this  ?"  Guy  thought  with  a  pang  of 
anguish,  and  he  recalled  her  distraint  air  and 
manner  during  their  walk. 

"  Sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting,  sir,'  and 
the  little  doctor  bustled  in.  Guy  briefly 
explained  what  had  occurred,  and  they  re- 
turned to  the  villa  together. 

Nina  was  seated  on  a  low  stool  by  the  side 
of  Edmee's  sofa,  radiant;  but  poor  Edmee 
looked  pale  and  depressed,  and  Guy  fancied 
he  could  discern  traces  of  tears  on  her  white 
cheek. 

"  Nina,  come  down  stairs  with  me,  I  want 
to  speak  to  you,''  said  Guy,  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Bailey  had  set  his  fears  at  rest  by  assuring 
him  Edmee  would  be  able  to  walk  again 
perfectly  well  in  a  day  or  two — that  she  was 
only  suffering  from  a  slight  sprain  in  fact. 
'  Nina,  I  searched  for  you  everywhere  about 
half  an  hour  ago.     Where  have  you  been  ? 


I  hope  vou  did  not  leave  the  garden  by  your- 
self" 

"Well,  yes,  padre  darling,  I  did.  I  am 
so  sorry,  but  I  got  tired  of  being  all  alone  in 
the  garden.  I  felt  like  the  princess  in  the 
fairy  tale,  and  wandered  forth  toget  a  glimjise 
of  the  wicked  world  beyond.  Don't  be  cross, 
dear."  And  Nina  held  up  htr  rosebud  nioutli, 
but  Guy  was  not  to  be  so  easily  mollified. 

'•  Where  did  you  go,  Nina  ?  " 

"Oh,  only  a  little  way  ?"  but  her  face  be- 
lied her  words. 

"A  little  way — in  which  direction?"  Guy 
looked  very  stern. 

"I-I-I  don't — remember,"  and  Nina  burst 
into  tears. 

'•  Nina,  don't  prevaricate.  I  saw  you  aliglit 
from  a  hansom.  Who  was  your  companion  ? 
Where  had  you  been  ?  " 

"  I-I-I-d-d  only  be-been — to  the  Zoological 
Gardens,"  sobbed  out  Nina. 

"  With  whom  ?  " 

'^  Only  Fritz." 

"And  who  may  Fritz  be?"  Guy  asked 
very  sternly. 

Had  Edmee  a  Fritz,  too  ? 

By  degrees  he  elicited  the  truth  from  Nina. 
Fritz  was  a  young  fellow  they  had  known  in 
Italy,  whither  he  liad  gone  to  study  singing, 
and  to  whom  Nina  confessed  she  was  engaged. 
She  announced  the  fact  with  an  amount  of 
dignity  that,  under  other  circumstances,  would 
have  amused  Guy  immensely.  This  child 
engaged ! 

"  Does  Edmee  know  of  this  ?  "  was  his  first 
question  after  he  had  somewhat  recovered 
from  his  surprise 

"  Oh,  yes,  Edmee  knows,  and  she  wanted 
to  tell  you,  but  I  said  I  would  tell  you  my- 
self— and  so  I  have" 

"  Nina,  do  you  know  you  have  acted  very 
wrongly  in  concealing  this  matter  from  me  so 
long?  And  remember,  I  positively  forbi  o 
any  correspondence  or  communication  with 
Fritz  until  I  have  spoken  to  him  myself  and 
know  what  his  prospects  are." 

Nina  looked  dismayed  at  this  announce- 
ment. She  had  hoped,  from  Guy's  look  of 
relief  when  he  heard  of  Edmee's  wishing 
her  to  confess  her  engagement,  that  he  was 
going  to  bid  her  order  her  trousseau  at  once. 

"  Fritz  has  a  great  deal  to  do  now,"  she 
informed  her  guardian,  triumphantly.  "  He 
is  going  to  sing  at  three  concerts  this  week, 
and  he  has  five  pupils,  and  I-I-I  thought  we 
might  take  singing  lessons  from  him." 

Guy  laughed  outright.  The  idea  of  sup- 
porting your  future  husband  by  taking  lessons 
from  him  sounded  rather  ludicrous. 

"  Well,  well  ;  we  must  see  about  it.  I  must 
talk  it  over  with  Edmee." 

After  all,  it  was  not  so  bad  as  it  might  have 
been,  Guy  was  forced  to  admit.  Fritz  was 
the  son  of  a  well-to-do  physician,  and  had 
received  a  good  education,  with  a  view  to  his 
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following  his  father's  profession.  But  nothing 
would  content  the  young  man  but  he  must 
be  a  singer  ;  so  he  was  sent  to  Italy  to  study 
singing  at  nineteen.  He  was  now  only  three- 
und-twenty,  and  had  returned  from  Italy  but 
a  few  months  before.  The  Beresfords,  it  ap- 
peared, had  known  Fritz  at  Florence.  Tliey 
liad  lodged  in  the  same  house  there,  and  Nina 
and  he  had  "  always  been  engaged,"  so  Miss 
Nina  declared.  Edmee's  account  of  him  was, 
on  the  whole,  fiivorable.  She  believed  Fritz 
was  considered  clever — in  his  line— and  he 
had  always  seemed  steady  and  well  conducted. 
She  imparted  to  (iuy,  though  in  confidence, 
that  Fritz  was  boyish  and  conceited,  and  idle, 
too,  she  should  think  ;  but  still  she  believed 
liim  to  be  good-hearted,  and  honestly  attached 
to  Nina. 

"Then  in  that  case,"  said  Guy,  as  he 
wished  Edmee  good  night,  "  I  shall  not  op- 
pose the  marriage  without  some  grave  ob- 
jection. There  are  few  things,  in  my  opinion, 
that  should  be  allowed  to  stand  between  a 
man  and  tiie  girl  lie  loves." 

His  tone  and  manner,  more  than  his  actual 
words,  made  Edmee  color  deeply,  and  haunt- 
ed her  t!)  rough  the  long  hours  of  that  and 
many  a  sleepless  night. 

[  Jb  be  concluded  in  next  number. '\ 


"OUR  MONEY  MUSS." 
We  know  nothing  about  finance,  and  should 
be  perfectly  content  to  handle  either  green- 
backs or  gold,  could  we  contrive  to  get  hold 
of  either ;  but  there  is  a  war  going  on  just 
now  between  those  who  advocate  the  present 
banking  system,  a  strict  specie  basis,  and  a 
speedy  return  to  specie  payments,  and  those 
who  want  a  paper  currency  based  on  the 
wealth  and  credit  of  the  nation  — a  currency 
of  United  States  Treasury  notes,  inter-con- 
vertible with  United  States  bonds,  bearing  a 
low  interest,  and  receivable  in  payment  of  all 
dues,  public  and  private.  One  of  the  ablest 
and  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  latter  doc- 
trine, which  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  in 
the  West  and  South,  is  Mr.  John  G.  Drew, 
of  New  Jersey,  author  of  "  Our  Money 
Mnss  " 

The  Richmond  Whig,  in  a  notice  of  Mr. 
Drew's  work,  takes  the  ground  tliat  its  views 
are  sound,  and  siionld  be  received  and  noted 
upon  everywhere  in  the  South.  The  book,  it 
says,  "  [iresents  the  issues  fairly  and  squarely 
between  this  costly  bank  currency  and  the 
cheap  Government  currency  of  Treasury 
notes  ;  and  it  seems  to  us  imp'-.ssible  that  any 


intelligent  and  disinterested  man,  and  any 
patriot  who  loves  his  country  and  covets  its 
independence  of  foreign  control,  can  read 
this  statement  without  conviction."  The 
Whig  adds  : 

"  The  South  and  West  have    a  representa- 
tion in  Congress  adequate  in   numbers  to    re- 
dress the  wrong  and  vindicate  the  right,  to  do 
justice  to  their  own  people,  and  promote   the 
prosperity  of  tiie  whole  country.     If  they  are 
wise  and  true  to  their  constituents,  they    will 
combine  as  one  man  for    the    achievement   of 
I  this  end-     A  currency  of  United  States  Trea- 
[  sury    notes,    inter  convertible    with    United 
!  States  bonds,  bearing  a  low  interest,    receiva- 
ble in    payment  of  all    dues,  public  and  pri- 
i  vate,  is  the  one  tli'ng  needed  by  all  the  indus- 
i  tries  of  the  land,  and  for  that  every  Coiigress- 
!  man  from  the  West  and  South  should  clamor 
!  incessantly,  and  be  content  with  nothing  less. 
'  That  alone  can  ■'iave  us  from  certain  bankruptcy 
\  and  probable  barbarism.     This    question    goes 
!  to  the  vitality  of  our  entire  section — its   well- 
being  for  the  present,  and  its  existence    as    a 
'  civilized    community    in    the    future.     Even 
now,  in  many  counties  in  this   State,  (and,  as 
like  cau.^es  produce    like    results,  we  suppose 
the  same  is  the  ca.se  in  other  States,)  through 
sheer   dearth    of  a   currency,    exchanges  are 
conducted    in    the    primitive    and    barbarous 
mode    of  barter.     Under    sucii  a  system    the 
few    money-dealers    may    be    prosperous,  but 
the  great  bulk  of  the    industrial    classes    are 
daily  growing   poorer,  and    the    products    of 
the    countrv    undergoing   a   continuous    de- 
cline." 


COLOR  IN  HOUSES. 

Any  foreigner  traveling  through  the  count- 
less inland  towns  and  villages  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  would  be  ready  to 
declare  that  Americans  were  born  without 
any  sense  of  color.  He  sees  one  long  pano- 
rama of  red  brick,  or  wliite  wooden  houses, 
with  green  siiutters,  with  Greek  Stables  and 
Gothic  iienooops,  the  favorite  hue  for  which 
appears  to  be  a  pale,  aguish  yellow.  In  fact 
it  is  our  lack  of  training  in  this  matter  of 
color  which  gives  to  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  its  look  of  crudeness,  of  glaring  new- 
ness. A  farmer,  or  villager,  builds  liis  new 
house  witii  two  leading  ideas  as  far  as  beauty 
is  concerned — cleanliness  and  'the  fashifui." 
He  satisfies  the  first  acquirement  by  daubing 
zinc  paint  or  whitewash  with  an  unsparing 
brush  on  the  walls  outside  and  inside,  on 
gates,  fences,  even  the  trunks  of  the  trees. 
Then  he  piles  a  Mansard  roof  on  the  wooden 
fabric,  because  the  squire  tells  him  it  is  *'  the 
style;''  si)r»'a(ls  a  iiideous  Brussels  carpet, 
with  wreaths  of  impossible  flowers,  over  the 
parlor  floor,  for  the  same  reason  ;  liangs  some 
glaring  chromos  on  the   wall,  and    sits    down 
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for  the  rest  of  liis  life  contented  with  having 
proved  his  title  to  be  considered  a  man  of 
taste. 

House  decoration  has  only  within  the  last 
ten  years  been  studied  as  an  art  in  even  the 
large  cities  of  this  country.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  mass  of  householders  have 
scarcely  as  yet  learned  its  alphabet.  Before 
they  begin  to  learn  it  we  would  suggest  two 
or  three  maxims  so  apparent  as  to  be  plati- 
tudes ;  the  first  of  which  is,  that  beauty,  while 
it  begins  in  cleanliness,  by  no  means  ends 
there  ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  has  no  inborn 
relation  whatever  to  the  style  or  fashion  ; 
thirdly,  that  in  default  of  good  models,  nature 
is  the  best  teacher,  although  we  confess  it 
requires  some  culture  or  a  native  gift  of  in- 
siglit  to  understand  her  lessons.  The  farm- 
house builder,  with  his  unlimited  swash  of 
white  paint,  could  have  learned  some  truths 
from  the  woods,  or  even  the  well-tramped 
road  beside  him.  He  will  nowhere  in  nature 
find  permanent,  glaring,  white  coloring,  in 
ma.sses.  TJie  hue  of  the  earth,  pale  grays, 
browns,  yellows,  may  give  him  a  hint  of  a 
base  of  color  for  his  walls  ;  and  for  their  re- 
lief, the  darker  shades  of  the  moss,  or  weeds, 
which  he  may  study  on  any  damp  stone  or 
fence-rail.  The  peculiar  gratification  to  the 
eye  given  by  the  priceless  work  of  Turkish 
and  Persian  looms  is  caused  by  precisely  the 
same  combination  of  colors  as  those  of  lichen 
in  October  on  the  bark  of  an  old  tree.  It  is 
a  popular  rule,  too,  with  housekeepers,  more 
ambitious  than  sestiietic  in  their  tastes,  to  buy 
a  carpet  or  wall-paper,  which  of  itself  ''fur- 
nishes "  a  room.  Nature,  as  they  may  see  by 
looking  out  of  tlie  window,  has  chosen  her 
carpet  and  drapery  of  quiet  monotonous  tints, 
to  serve  as  a  background  for  small  and  fine 
eSects.  We  can  do  little  more  than  suggest 
this  subject  to  readers,  with  the  remark  that 
a  room  without  a  well-marked  meaning  is  a 
body  without  a  soul  ;  but  that  the  slightest 
intrusion  of  pretension  or  assertion  of  wealth 
into  that  meaning  only  gives  vulgarity  as  a 
soul  to  the  body,  and  makes  it  ofiensive,  when 
it  might  have  been  only  dull. — Scribnei-'$ 
Monthly. 


Our.  Young  Folks. 


SOLDIER  FRED. 

(concluded.) 

Fritz  rushed  on,  passed  the  second  guard, 
the  third,  and  finally  came  into  the  hands  of 
an  adjutant,  who  subjected  him  to  a  very 
strict  examination.  But  the  more  the  adju- 
tant questioned  him  and  heard  his  answers, 
the  more  friendly  he  became  towards  him, 
and  at  length  patted  the  brave  lad  on  the  cheek. 

''  Come  on  with  me,  I  think  we'll  soon  find 
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your  father."  So  he  immediately  started  for 
a  large  and  splendid  tent,  from  the  top  of 
which  a  large  banner  was  waving.  Fritz, 
with  the  potato  sack,  was  trotting  bravely 
along  beside  him,  and  followed  fearlessly  into 
the  tent,  as  the  officer  winked  to  him  to  enter. 

In  the  tent  he  observed  a  venerable  and 
splendidly  dressed  officer,  who  sat  in  a  great 
arm  chair,  and  api)eared  to  be  deeply  absorbed 
in  the  study  of  a  map. 

He  scarcely  looked  up,  and  only  slightly 
nodded  with  his  head  as  the  guide  of  our  little 
hero  respectfully  approached  him. 

"  That's  a  General.  I  know,"  said  Fritz  to 
himself,  as  he  stood  a  little  abashed  in  the  en- 
trance of  the  tent. 

His  guide,  the  adjutant  of  the  general, 
spoke  softly  with  the  latter,  who  immediately 
took  his  eyes  from  the  map,  gave  his  adju- 
tant an  attentive  hearing,  and  cast  a,  hurried 
glance  at  Soldatenfritze. 

For  a  moment  he  continued  his  conversa- 
tion with  the  adjutant,  and  then  he  sent  him 
off"  on  an  errand  ;  after  wiiich  he  beckoned  to 
the  lad  to  come  nearer.  He  at  once  obeyed 
the  command,  and  approached  the  general 
with  soldierly  grace  and  dignity. 

"What  is  your  name?"  asked  the  gen- 
eral, after  surveying  Fritz  from  iiead  to  foot. 

"  Fritz  Bollerman  ;  people  call  me  Solda- 
tenfritze, too." 

The  general  smiled  and  continued,  "Where 
do  you  come  from  ?" 

"  From  Brandenburg." 

"  Why  have  you  come  here  ?" 

"  In  order  to  bring  my  father  some  potatoes, 
sir." 

''Really  a  fact?"  said  the  general  in  an 
undertone.  "  Have  you  got  them  in  yonder 
sack  ?" 

"Yes,  the  best  out  of  our  cellar,"  replied 
Fritz  as  he  took  the  sack  from  his  shoulder 
and  opened  it.  "Just  see  here,  sir,  all  as 
round  and  smooth  as  pebbles." 

"  Good,  good,"  answered  the  general,  "they 
are  really  beautiful  and  sharpen  one's  appe- 
tite;  but  go  now  into  the  room,  and  remaizi 
there  till  1  call  you.  Do  you  hear?  In  the 
meantime  you  may  leave  your  sack  here." 

Fritz  laid  his  sack  upon  the  ground,  slipped 
into  the  tent  chamber,  and  seated  himself  in  a 
large  arm  chair,  which  appeared  to  him  un- 
commonly easy  and  comfortable. 

Exhausted  by  the  severe  walking  of  that 
day,  and  more  so  by  nervous  excitement,  he 
soon  fell  into  a  soiuid  sleep.  In  this  condi- 
tion the  general  found  him,  when,  after  the 
space  of  half  an  hour,  lie  entered  the  chamber. 
He  left  him  sleeping  quietly  and  stepped  back 
softly  into  his  tent. 

While  Fritz  was  forgetting  care  in  the  re- 
freshing arms  of  sleep,  the  general  was  active 
in  his  behalf  till  he  had  hunted  up  the  old 
sergeant,  Martin  Bollerman,  in  the  Branden- 
burg regiment. 
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Without  delay  lie  ordered  Bollerman's  pre- 
ence  at  supper.     He  also   invited  some  few 
■  nptrior  officers,  and  did  not  forget  to  impart 
.-oine  extra  orders  to  tlie  cook. 

In  those  days  supper  was  eaten  earlier  in 
the  day  than  iiow.  The  guests  assembled  at 
an  early  hour  and  seated  themselves  at  the 
table.  Not  a  few  of  them  were  surprised  to 
see  an  orderly,  in  an  orderly's  uniform,  at  the 
table  of  a  general. 

But  the  most  surprised  of  all  was  Sergeant 
Bollerman  himself. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  on  the  general's 
table  was  a  large  covered  tureen,  which  the 
guests  supposed  to  contain  a  very  costly  and 
delicate  dish,  as  they  were  casting  many  a 
wishful  glance  at  it. 

The  general  naturally  enough  noticed  their 
curiosity,  but  did  not  make  the  least  move  to 
satisfy  it. 

He  smiled  when  he  glanced  at  the  dish,  and 
exchanged  occasionally  a  significant  look  with 
his  adjutant,  from  Avhom  no  one  could  dis- 
cover anything  since  the  secret  was  confined 
to  those  two.  Curiosity  now  terminated  in 
the  highe.'^t  surprise. 

At  last  the  general  bade  the  sergeant  un- 
cover the  tureen,  and  as  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand all  is  attention,  so  here  all  eyes  were 
intently  fixed  upon  the  secret  dish.  What 
did  they  behold?  Potatoes  in  the  skin,  which 
indeed  appeared  neat  and  appetizing,  and  yet 
disajipointed  in  no  small  degree  the  pampered 
■tastes  of  the  guests,  who  had  expected  some- 
thing entirely  diflerent. 

The  only  one  who  was  heartily  glad  was 
Sergeant  Bollerman,  who  could  scarce  restrain 
himself  from  giving  some  expression  to  this 
pleasant  surprise. 

''Until  now,  gentlemen,"  observed  the  gen- 
eral, while  a  pleasing  smile  was  playing  upon 
his  face,  "till  now  you  have  been  my  guests, 
henceforth,  if  you  wish  to  partake  of  these 
fine  potatoes,  you  address  yourself  to  Sergeant 
Bollerman.     They  are  his." 

The  gentlemen  shrugged  their  shoulders. 
However,  the  general  see.med  to  worry  him- 
self in  no  way  at  this  decided  mark  of  disap- 
probation on  their  part. 

"  If  you   only  knew   in  what   manner  the 
potatoes  came  into  camp."  he  continued,  "  you 
•  would  think  it  to  your  honor  to  get  even  one 
of  them." 

"  How  so?  How  did  that  come  to  pass?" 
asked  the  gentlemen.  "  Plea.se  narrate  the 
circumstances." 

"I?  Oh,  no,  gentlemen.  I  ara  a  poor 
hand  at  telling  a  pretty  story,"  replied  the 
general.  "But  since  1  have  observed  that 
yourselves  as  well  as  our  excellent  Bollerman, 
have  been  somewhat  annoyed  by  curiosity,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  satisfy  your  curiosity  in  an- 
other way.  Mr.  Adjutant,  please  lead  hither 
my  little  story  teller." 

The   adjutant    disappeared    into   the    ten^ 


chamber  whither  all  eyes  were  now  directed. 
Tlie  heart  of  old  Bollerman  now  beat  almost 
to  bursting,  and  faint  foreiiodings  of  the  truth 
seemed  to  dawn  in  his  mind. 

After  a  moment's  pause  the  curtain  which 
separated  the  chamber  from  the  ante-room 
rose,  and  in  enters,  led  by  the  hand  of  the 
adjutant,  and  surveying  with  a  clear  and  fear- 
less eye,  Soldatenfritze  himself. 

"  Fritz  !  "  exclaimed  the  sergeant,  forget- 
ting all  respect  due  his  superior  officer,  and 
rushing  with  open  arms  towards  him,  ''  Fritz  I 
for  Heaven's  sake  how  did  you  get  here?" 

The  boy  made  no  reply,  but  tumbled  with 
a  loud  cry  into  his  father's  bosom.  Both  were 
held  in  each  other's  embrace  for  a  long  time. 
The  officers  were  deeply  moved  spectators  of 
the  scene,  and  even  from  the  eyes  of  the 
general,  who  was  a  kind-hearted  and  good 
man.  there  fell  a  tear  of  joy  and  sympathy. 
Plis  friendly  interference  finally  separated  the 
father  and  son,  and  in  some  degree  calmed 
their  excited  feelings. 

"  Tell  your  story,  my  lad,  how  and  in  what 
manner  have  you  come  hither,"  said  he,  "  but 
first  of  all  he  at  ease,  and  take  your  seat  at 
the  table.  You  need  not  hesitate  if  it  were  a 
king's  table.  Your  true  filial  alfection  well 
deserves  this  honor." 

Fritz  looked  affectionately  at  the  general, 
took  his  father  by  the  hand,  sat  by  his  side, 
and  went  on  to  relate  what  we  already  know. 

The  officers  were  all  attention.  Their  severe 
mien  became  more  friendly.  They  too  began 
to  enjoy  the  presence  of  the  noble  lad,  who 
loved  his  father  so  heartily  as  to  journey 
over  a  hundred  miles  to  furnish  him  with  his 
favorite  dish. 

But  the  old  sergeant  seemed  to  be  entirely 
overcome  with  pleasure  jind  excitement ;  now 
laughing,  now  weeping  from  pure  delight. 

When  Fritz  had  finished  his  story,  the  father 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  surroundings 
altogether. 

Again  and  again  he  would  embrace  his 
courageous  boy,  and  impress  more  than  a 
hundred  kisses  upon  his  ilush  and  ruddy  tace, 
putting  numberless  questions  to  him,  to  all  of 
which  he  replied  with  an  honest  and  frank 
response. 

At  a  signal  from  the  general,  all  those  pre- 
sent vacated  the  tent,  and  left  the  delighted 
father  alone  with  his  son.  After  the  lapse  of 
half  an  hour,  the  general  returned  and  pre- 
sented the  brave  old  sergeant  with  a  note  of 
dismission  in  one  hand,  and  a  purse  filled  with 
gold  in  the  other. 

*'  There  is  your  discharge,  my  friend,  and 
with  it  a  life's  pension  for  your  mainteiuvncy, 
and  there  in  also  a  slight  remembrance  for 
your  excellent  boy,  which  we  officers  have 
contributed  for  him.  Keep  it  for  him  till  he's 
a  man,  that  he  may  make  good  use  of  it. 
And  now,  let  it  be  your  first  thought  how  to 
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get  to  your  family,  which,  of  coarse,  will  be 
rejoiced  at  tlie  return  of  tlie  father." 

''  My  God!  General,  your  fjrace  is  too  kind 
to  me."  stammered  out  the  delighted  orderly, 
who  hardly  knew  at  whicli  he  should  rejoice 
the  most,  the  condescension  of  the  command- 
ing officer,  at  his  pension,  or  tiie  wealth  of 
his  dear  Soldatenfritze.  "  How  have  I  mer- 
ited such  honors?  " 

"  By  your  gallant  conduct  daring  the  last 
campaign ;  by  the  wounds  which  through 
your  bravery  you  received  during  tiie  last 
battle,  and  wliich  would  render  you  incapable 
of  further  active  service  during  life ;  and 
finally,  through  your  boy,  Soldatenfritze, 
there.  In  him  I  have  the  assurance  that  yoa 
are  a  good  fatlier,  and  such  a  one  our  king 
cm  make  better  use  of  at  home  than  in  the 
campaign,  which  is  now  near  its  close.  Go, 
then,  in  peace,  old  comrade,  and  educate, 
with  God's  help,  all  your  children,  like  him, 
who  is  a,  real  and  genuine  son  of  a  soldier. 
Farewell,  and  don't  forget  to  send  Fritz,  wiien 
he  is  old  enough,  to  my  regiment  that  he 
may  bear  arms  for  his  country  and  king." 

Profoundly  agitated  in  his  feelings,  the  old 
sergeant  kissed  the  hands  of  his  kind  general. 

The  noble  general  kindly  stroked  the 
cheeks  and  kissed  the  brow  of  Soldatenfritze. 

"  Remain  good  and  brave,  and  turn  out 
a  noble  man.  God  honors  liim  who  hon- 
ors father  and  mother,  and  prospers  him  on 
earth.  Farewell,  my  excellent  boy,  farewell." 

Hereupon  both  father  and  son  were  dis- 
missed. Tiiey  entered  on  their  journe}'- the 
ilay  following,  and  took  no  rest  until  their 
arrival  in  the  paternal  home. 

There  was  a  feast,  an  indescribable  jubilee 
at  the  return  of  Soldatenfritze  ar.d  his  father. 
The  mother  wept  for  joy,  and  the  children 
leaped  and  danced,  and  the  father  was  kept 
bu.w  in  distributing  to  each  his  share  of  at- 
tention and  loving  kindness. 

Soldatenfritze  received  praise  on  all  hands, 
but  he  looked  on  with  glistening  eyes  ;  and  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  he  did  not  take  all  the 
praise  to  himself. 

When  Soldatenfritze  grew  up,  he  brought 
no  disgrace  upon  his  name.  He  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  the  military  service,  and  be- 
came an  excellent  officer. 

He  took  part  in  several  campaigns,  and 
through  his  gallantry  was  promoted  from  rank 
to  rank,  and  is  now  deservedly  esteemed  as 
an  excellent  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  fatherland.— i^/-o»i  the  German. 


A  TRUE  ROBIN  STORY. 

Several  years  ago  we  were  passing  the  sum- 
mer in  the  country,  when  one  day  a  boy  came 
to  our  door  with  a  young  robin  to  sell.  The 
poor  little  thing  looked  so  miserable  and 
helpless,  that  out  of  pure  compassion  we 
bought  the  bird,  and  put  it  into  a  cage  to  keep 


it  out  of  the  way  of  cats,  intending  so  soon  as 
it  sliould  he  able  to  fly  to  let  it  loose.  It  was 
in  the  helpless  condition  that  young  birds  are 
before  they  can  fly,  just  able  to  hop  about. 
It  ate  a  little,  but  seemed  drooping  and  mel- 
ancholy, and  no  doubt  missed  the  "diet  of 
worms,"  wliicii  its  parents  had  hitherto  pro- 
vided for  it  After  we  had  it  two  or  three 
days,  we  concluded  it  would  be  better  to  let  it 
take  a  flying  lesson  if  it  could,  though  it  had 
no  parent  to  teach  it,  and  must  depend  on  its 
own  instincts.  Accordingly,  the  cage  was 
placed  outside  upon  the  terrace,  with  the  door 
open,  and  we  watched  to  see  what  Robby 
would  do,  but  almost  before  he  had  time  to  do 
anything,  what  should  we  see  but  a  large 
robin  lighting  upon  the  terrace'  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  cage,  and  then  after  some  con- 
sideration advancing  cautiously  towards  it- 
There  seemed  to  be  some  communication  be- 
tween the  birds,  for  the  little  one  presently 
hopped  out,  and  then  the  old  one  began  to  fly 
a  very  short  distance,  waiting  for  the  little 
one  to  come  with  it.  and  then  starting  again 
for  another  short  fly.  Robby  seemed  very 
awkward  at  first,  but  improved  perceptibly 
after  a  iaw  attempts.  We  supposed  that  that 
was  the  last  we  should  see  of  him,  but  when 
afternoon  came  he  returned  to  his  cage, 
strange  to  say,  and  the  old  bird  departed.  Tiie 
following  day  the  cage  was  again  placed  out- 
side, and  the  old  robin  made  its  appearance 
again,  and  gave  Robby  another  lesson  in 
rather  longer  flights,  but  he  was  not  yet  able 
to  get  as  high  as  the  boughs  of  the  trees,  and 
he  returned  to  his  cage  in  the  afternoon.  The 
next  day,  and  the  next,  the  same  thing  oc- 
curred, the  flights  becoming  longer  and  bolder. 
We  christened  the  old  bird  the  Robin's  aunt, 
for  it  was  evidently  supplying  the  mother's 
place,  and  ought  to  have  been  a  blood-rela- 
tion if  it  were  not. 

At  last,  one  bright  day,  Robby's  e'ducation 
being  completed,  I  suppose  he  flew  away  with 
his  aunt,  and  was  seen  no  more,  and  we  could 
only  send  our  best  wishes  after  him  and  his 
benevolent  protectress. — Ow  Dumb  Animals. 

Thomas  Carlyle  recently  closed  an  inter- 
view with  a  London  correspondent  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  with  this  characteristic 
growl  at  California  :  "  You  are  doing  no  good 
there  ;  you  are  harming  the  world  Cover 
over  your  mines,  leave  your  gold  in  the  earth, 
and  go  to  planting  potatoes.  Every  man  wbv 
gives  a  potato  to  the  world  is  the  benefactor  of 
his  race  ;  but  you  with  your  gold  are  over- 
turning society,  making  the  ignoble  promi- 
nent, increasing  everywhere  the  expenses  of 
living,  and  confusing  all  things. 

"In  children's  hearts  thou  shalt  live  for- 
ever."     What  more    touching  or  fltting  epi 
taph  could  good  Hans  Andersen  have  wished 
for? 
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A  FAEM  SCHOOL  WANTED. 

LET  US  TRAIN   OUR  CHILDREN,  WHEN  YOUNG, 
TO  AVORK  SKILFULLY  AND  INTELLIGENTLY. 

Mr.  Editor :  It  is  just  thirty-one  years  ago 
last  June  that  I  entered  Col.  Stephen  D.  Lee's 
Manual  Labor  School,  on  the  Swannanoa 
Eiver,  Buncombe  County,  North  Carolina. 

Col.  Lee  was  a  West  Pointer,  and  a  thor- 
oughly practical  man,  who  had  lived  long 
enough  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  State, 
contiguous  to  Charleston  and  Walterboro',  to 
realize  tlie  helplessness  of  the  children  of  our 
planting  friends,  in  doing  for  themselves 
many  things  that  was  customary  for  the  chil- 
dren of  parents  living  in  the  upper  districts 
of  the  State,  and  in  the  Northern  States,  to 
do,  without  calling  upon  others;  he,  therefore, 
rented  a  farm  from  the  late  Mr.  William  Pat- 
ton,  called  Swannanoa  Lodge,  near  Asheville, 
and  started  his  manual  labor  and  day  school 
combined,  that  is,  boys  from  a  distance  were 
boarded,  I  think,  at  ten  dollars  per  month, 
and  those  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood,  say 
within  five  or  six  miles,  came  as  day  scholars. 

Boys  were  thoroughly  prepared  for  Col- 
lege, or  for  West  Point,  and  after  thirty  years, 
his  scholars,  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves for  their  ability,  character,  etc.,  will 
compare  with  any  institution  of  the  size  in 
this  country.  Among  the  pupils  of  my  time 
were  Professor  Samuel  Logan,  of  New  Or- 
leans ;  Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee,  of  Mississippi ; 
late  Lieut.-Col.  Chas  C.  Lee,  of  First  Regi- 
ment North  Carolina  Volunteers,  Confederate 
States  army  ;  the  two  latter  graduated  with 
distinction  at  West  Point,  and  many  others 
who  are  now  scattered  from  Texas  to  North 
Carolina. 

The  regulations  of  the  institution,  briefly 
stated,  were  to  rise  at  half-past  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  a  half  hour  alloAved  for  dress- 
ing, study  until  seven  o'clock,  prayers  and 
breakfast  at  eight,  school  and  general  recita- 
tions commenced  at  nine,  and  continued,  with 
a  half  hour's  recess,  until  two  o'clock  ;  at  half- 
past  two,  dinner  ;  at  half-past  three  o'clock, 
Col.  Lee  and  each  boy  shouldered  a  lioe, 
spade,  or  whatever  tool  was  necessary,  and  all 
hands  repaired  to  the  field  to  work,  either  in 


preparing  the  land,  setting  the  crops,  repairing 
the  fences,  or  in  some  essential  work  con- 
nected with  the  farm,  for  two  hours,  say  until 
half-past  five;  from  this  until  eight  we  had 
for  play  and  supper,  then  until  nine  or  ten, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  boy,  lessons  for 
the  next  day  were  studied. 

With  this  system,  and  though  the  amount 
of  arable  land  on  the  farm  was  limited,  an 
ample  supply  of  corn,  potatoes,  fruits,  etc., 
were  always  produced,  with  an  abundance  of 
good  milk  ;  and  during  the  three  years  I  re- 
mained at  the  institution,  I  do  not  remember 
that  a  single  death  occurred,  with  an  average 
of  some  thirty  or  forty  boa^rders.  At  the 
time,  1844  to  1847,  the  railroad  did  not  ex- 
tend beyond  Columbia,  S.  C  ,  and  boys  going 
from  the  low  country  of  this  State,  had  to 
stage  it  two  hundred  miles.  Postage  on  a 
single  letter  for  a  distance  over  three  hundred 
miles  was  twenty-one  cents.  Corn  was  worth 
at  Asheville  twenty-five  to  thirty  cents  per 
bushel,  butter  eight  cents  per  pound,  eggs  six 
cents  per  dozen,  etc,  etc. 

Now  Avhat  I  desire  to  call  attention  to,  is 
the  greater  importance,  at  this  time,  of  es- 
tablishing an  industrial  co-operative  school, 
on  a  liberal  scale,  in  some  desirable  section 
of  our  State,  where  boys  from  fourteen  to 
fifteen  years  can  be  trained  to  work  skilfully 
and  intelligently  on  the  farm,  in  the  nursery, 
vineyard,  etc,  and  where,  at  the  same  time, 
they  can  receive  a  good  solid  grammar  school 
course — the  course  to  be  for  four  years,  and 
the  terms  fifty  dollars  admission,  with  five 
dollars  per  month  to  meet  expenses  ;  no  boy 
to  be  received  except  for  the  full  course  of 
four  years.  If  we  could  bring  two  hundred 
boys  together  from  the  difierent  sections  of 
our  State,  and  give  them  the  advantage  of  a 
thorough  industrial  course  upon  a  co-opera- 
tive farm,  who  can  doubt  what  the  effect 
would  be  in  a  few  years  upon  South  Carolina 
agriculture. 

Cannot  our  friend,  H.  W.  Ravenel,  of 
Aiken,  and  you,  Mr.  Editor,  do  something  to 
carry  the  suggestion  before  the  people  of  the 
State.  From  my  knowledge  of  the  country, 
it  strikes  me  that  a  good  body  of  land  adapted 
for  the  purpose  of  a  co-operative  farm,  nurse- 
ry, and  vineyard,  could  be  secured  between 
Williston,  on  the   South  Carolina  Railroad, 
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and  Aiken,  or  between  Aiken  and  the  Colum- 
bia and  Angnsta  Railroad,  having  in  view  tlie 
first  great  desideratiini,  lualth.  At  least  you 
will  pardon  me,  if  you  do  not  agree  with  ine, 
■when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  always  thanked 
mv  own  parents  for  the  opportunity  they 
aflorded  me  of  learning  how  to  make  crops 
o-row.  WiNBOKN  Lawton. 


RUF^AL.    fiYGlENE. 
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QUININE  AS  A  FEVER  PREVENTIVE. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  August  25,  1875. 

Editor  of  the  Rural,  Carolinian  :  En- 
closed is  a  letter  from  a  lady,  residing  in  one 
of  the  most  sickly  portions  of  the  lower  part 
of  South  Carolina,  giving  an  account  of  the 
use  of  Quinine  in  her  family.  The  residence 
is  between  three  and  four  miles  from  Jackson- 
boro',  surrounded  by  old,  abandoned  inland- 
swamp  rice  fields  ;  the  canals  and  ditches  are 
filled  up  and  drainage  entirely  obstructed. 

The  case  is  so  remarkable,  and  proves  so 
clearly,  beyond  all  cavil  and  doubt,  the  won- 
derfid  effect  of  Quinine  in  warding  ofl'  attacks 
of  fever,  even  in  the  most  malarial  regions, 
that  I  send  it  to  you  for  publication.  For  its 
authenticity  I  will  vouch.  This  is  much  bet- 
ter, Mr.  Editor,  than  a  large  fire  in  the  house 
and  steaming  oneself  almost  to  death. 
Respectfully, 

Richard  L.  North,  M.  D. 

The  Letter. 

Mra. 's  family  commence  taking  Quinine 

as  soon  as  the  laurel  tree  puts  out  its  blossoms, 
usually  the  first  week  in  May,  and  continue 
until  nine  days  after  three  white  frosts,  or  until 
a  killing  frost.  Tiiey  take  two  grains  until 
August,  when  they  increase  the  dose  to  three 
grains,  and  in  September  to  four  grains, 
diminishing  it  to  two  grains  again  in  October. 
Should  fevers  prevail  in  the  neighborhood, 
they  take  extra  pills  occasionally.  The  chil- 
dren take  their  pills  about  dusk,  their  supper 
time ;  the  rest  of  the  family  at  any  time  before 
going  to  bed. 

Formerly,  Mrs.  's  family  did  not  re- 
main at  their  plantation  later  than  the  first 
week  in  May.  They  sometimes  spent  the  days 
there  and  the  nigiits  in  the  pine  land  village 
of  Adam's  Run  until  July,  when  they  remov- 
ed to  Flat  Kock.  It  was  a  rare  tiling  for  them 
to  escape  fever,  as  they  were  peculiarly  liable 
to  it,  and  had  given  up  a  fine  residence  in 
Beaufort  on  that  account.  The  house  servants 


-were  never  left  upon  the  plantation  until  July 
without  contracting  severe  fevers.  So  that 
Mrs. 's  present  residence  was  justly  con- 
sidered a  most  unhealthy  spot. 

Before  determining  to  risk  staying  upon 
the  plantation  in  summer,  Dr.  B  B.  Smith, 
Jr.,  was  con.sulted.  v*'ho  having  made  the  ex- 
periment upon  John's  Island,  gave  a  favor- 
able opinion. 

The  whole  family  enjoy  remarkable  health 
under  the  Quinine  system.  'Tia  almost  the 
only  medicine  they  use.  They  have  fewer 
colds  than  any  of  their  neighbors  ;  and  'tis 
the  rarest  occurrence  for  any  of  them  to  be 
ailing.  The  ladies  are  exposed  to  hot  suns 
and  heavy  dews.  They  have  all  of  the  exercise 
given  by  hard  house  work  and  gardening, 
witliout  tlie  recreation  of  a  drive  even,  for 
years.  The  children  play  out  and  enjoy  the 
country,  as  much  as  they  would  in  the 
healthiest  portion  of  the  world.  The  boys 
walk  to  the  station,  two  miles  oflf,  at  all  times 
of  day,  and  in  all  weather,  returning  late  at 
night,  going  to  sleep  on  the  piazza,  and  com- 
mitting imprudences  wliich  would  have  been 
considered  certain  provocatives  of  fever. 

One  of  Mrs. 's  grandsons,  a  youth  of  six- 
teen years,  returned  from  the  mountain  region 
of  Virginia  in  September,  1873— the  last  of 
August  rather — taking  Quinine  as  he  travelled 
homeward,  and  four  grains  eacli  night  after 
his  arrival ;  not  long  after  he  was  overtaken 
in  a  heavy  rain  storm  in  which  he  was  com- 
pletely soaked,  but  he  escaped  witliout  the 
slightest  Indisposition.  The  same  youth  con- 
tracted a  severe  fever  last  year  at  the  Grahnm- 
ville  Station,  on  the  Savannah  and  Charleston 
Railroad,  where  he  was  stationed  as  Tele- 
graphist and  Agent,  having  taken  Quinine 
occasionally  only,  and  leaving  it  off  at  the 
sickliest  season. 

Another  grandson  returned  from  Virginia 
last  October  took  Quinine  and  was  perfectly 
well,  although  indulging  in  coon  hunts  and 
getting  wet  in  the  old  rice  fields  just  after  his 
arrival. 

The  night  air  is  never  shut  out  from  the 
house,  and  in  warm  nights  doors  and  windows 
are  all  left  open. 

Grant  got  ofi"  a  small  joke  on  his  English 
son-in-law  recently.  As  they  were  being 
serenaded  one  night,  Grant  turned  to  Sartoris 
and  asked  "  What  tune  is  that  they  are  play- 
ing ?  "  "  'Ale  to  the  Chief,"  replied  the 
national  son-in-law.  "Go  out  and  slop 'em, 
then,  if  they  mean  me-  I  prefer  whiskey 
straight.  'Ale  don't  go  down  with  me."  Tlien 
the  son-in-law  of  the  administration  looked 
foolish  and  tried  to  explain,  while  the  by- 
standers laughed  boisterously  at  the  first  and 
only  joke  of  the  present  administration. 

A  man  falls  into  an  error  when  he  falls  out 
with  his  wife. 
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OMESTIC     -pCONOMY. 


MOTHS  AND  OTHER  VERMIN. 

"Avery  pleasant  perfume,"  a  correspon- 
dent says,  "  and  also  preventive  against  moths, 
may  be  made  of  the  following  ingredients : 
Take  of  cloves,  caraway  seed,  nutmeg,  mace, 
cinnamon,  and  tonquin  beans,  each  one  ounce; 
then  add  as  much  Florentine  orris-root  as 
will  equal  the  other  ingredients  put  together. 
Grind  the  whole  well  to  powder,  and  put  it 
in  little  bags  among  your  clothes,  etc  This 
will  answer  for  furs  also ;  but  I  never  tried 
anything  more  certain  as  a  protection  against 
motlis  in  furs  than  to  first  shake  out  or  beat 
out  every  foreign  substance  before  putting 
away  for  the  season  ;  then  wrap  them  up  in 
a  perfectly  sound  newspaper  (what  I  mean  by 
sound  is  that  there  shall  be  no  holes  or 
breaks  in  the  paper) ;  make  a  bag  of  the  pa- 
per by  pasting ;  pack  in  and  paste  up  the 
mouth  of  the  bag;  put  in  a  drawer  where  it 
will  not  be  disturbed.  If  well  done,  not  a 
moth  will  ever  be  found  inside." 

For  bed  bugs,  mix  together  one  ounce  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  one  of  gum  camphor, 
one  pint  of  spirits  turpentine  and  one  of  al- 
cohol. Put  the  mixture  in  a  bottle,  and  ap- 
ply with  a  feather  ;  but  be  very  careful,  for 
it  is  rank  poison.  They  can  also  be  destroyed 
by  an  ointment  composed  of  quicksilver  and 
benzine. 

Cockroaches  will  disappear  if  poAvdered 
borax  is  scattered  about  where  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting. 

MOCKING  BIRD  FOOD. 
To  make  a  wholesome  and  agreeable  food 
for  caged  mocking  birds,  take  one  pound  of 
powdered  soda  biscuits,  one  pound  of  ground 
rice,  one  pound  of  ground  hemp  seed,  and 
four  ounces  of  fine  lard.  Mix  thoroughly 
and  keep  in  a  covered  can,  or  corked  bottle. 
It  is  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  mixed,  and  will 
keep  for  several  months.  Feed  in  a  cup  or 
bird  dish.  The  materials  must  be  fresh  and 
of  good  quality,  and  the  lard  must  be  pure 
and  free  from  water.  It  is  good  for  birds  of 
any  age.  In  feeding  to  young  birds,  it  is 
necessary  to  moisten  with  water,  but  when  tiie 
bird  is  old  enough  to  feed  itself,  this  mus^ 
not  be  done. 


TRIED  RECIPES. 

Baked  Peaches. — Wipe  the  fruit  well; 
cut  into  halves  and  remove  the  stones  ;  then 
with  a  paste  cutter  (if  you  want  something 
fanciful,  otherwise  simple  squares  will  do) 
cut  some  slices  of  bread.  On  each  piece  place 
half  a  peach,  skin  down  ;  dust  well  with  sugar; 
put  a  tiny  piece  of  butter  on  each,  and  bake 
slowly.  When  done,  dish  them  and  turn  the 
juice  over,  if  any  ;  otherwise  add  syrup  of 
pears,  and  serve  warm.  Apricots  and  prunes 
may  be  served  likewise. 

The  American  Rural  Home  gives  a  method 
of  preparing  peaches  which  will  be  well  to 
try.  "  Take  good  sized  freestone  peaches, 
wipe  them  with  a  towel,  halve  them  and  place 
them  flat  side  down  in  hot  butter.  Let  them 
fry  to  a  nice  brown,  then  turn  and  fill  the 
seed  cup  with  sugar,  which  by  the  time  the 
fruit  is  properly  cooked,  will  be  melted  and 
form  with  the  juice  of  the  peach  a  rich  syrup. 
Serve  up  hot,  and  if  you  don't  like  them  you 
need  not  repeat  the  experiment.  Most  per- 
sons think  the  dish  a  superb  one." 

Oatmeal  and  Cocoanut. — Oatmeal  mixed 
with  grated  cocoanut  produces  a  very  attrac- 
tive cake  to  both  old  and  young.  Take  three 
heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  grated  cocoanut,  or 
two  of  the  prepared  dessicated  cocoanut;  add 
to  it  half  a  pint  of  the  finest  oatmeal  and  two 
heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar  ;  stir  it  into 
one  gill  of  boiling  water,  and  mix  it  thorough- 
ly together;  turn  out  on  the  rolling  board 
well  iloured,  and  roll  it  as  thin  and  cut  out  as 
for  common  cracknels,  put  a  bit  of  citron  and 
a  half  dozen  currants  into  each  cake,  sticking 
them  into  the  dougli.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven 
and  watch  carefully  lest  they  brown  a  shade 
too  deep.  To  make  them  crispy  let  them 
stand  a  day  in  an  uncovered  dish. 

Rice  Rock  Cream. — Wash  a  teacupful  of 
the  best  rice,  and  boil  slowly  until  quite  soft, 
in  new  milk;  add  white  sugar  to  taste,  and 
then  pile  it  on  a  dish.  Lay  on  in  different 
places,  lumps  of  jelly  or  thick  preserved  fruit. 
Beat  the  whites  of  five  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth, 
with  a  little  sugar  and  flavoring.  When 
well  beaten,  add  a  tablespoonful  of  rich 
cream,  and  drop  it  over  the  rice,  imitating 
the  form  of  a  rock  of  snow. 
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Apple  Float. — Stew  one  quart  of  dried 
apples  until  perfectly  tender,  flavor  with  ex- 
tract of  lemon  and  sweeten,  spread  it  on  a  flat 
dish  to  cool,  and  mash  fine  with  a  silver  fork. 
Beat  the  whites  of  eight  eggs  very  light  and 
add  to  the  apples,  and  after  thoroughly  mix- 
ing turn  into  a  glass  dish  and  eat  with  cream. 

Apple  Snow. — Take  three  large  sonr  ap- 
ples, bake  them,  then  scrape  out  the  pulp  and 
add  about  half  a  cup  of  sugar  and  the  white 
of  one  egg,  all  beaten  together  for  half  an  hour, 
or  until  it  is  as  light  as  possible.  This  is  deli- 
cious with  cake  for  dessert,  or  for  tea.  Try  it, 
and  you  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me. 

FoNDU.— Take  two  ounces  of  butter,  four 
ounces  of  bread  crumb.s,  eight  ounces  of 
cheese,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk  and  three  eggs. 
Cut  the  butter  and  cheese  into  small  bits  and 
put  into  a  bowl  with  the  Viread ;  pour  in  tlie 
milk,  scalding  hot,  and  beat  well  together, 
after  which,  add  the  yelks  of  the  eggs  and  a 
little  salt;  mix  well;  cover  and  place  oh  the 
back  of  the  stove  ;  .'itir  occasionally  till  dis- 
solved; then  add  the  wliites  of  the  eggs,  beaten 
to  a  stiff  froth;  put  into  a  buttered  pie  dish, 
and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  for  twenty  minutes. 
Serve  hot.     Some  eat  mustard  with  it. 


SIMPLE  EEMEDIES. 

For  Freckles.— The  Herald  of  Health 
gives  the  following  remedy  for  that  annoying 
discoloration  of  the  skin,  known  as  freckles  ; 
"  Freckles,"  it  says,  "  are  not  easily  washed 
out  of  those  who  have  a  florid  complexion 
and  are  much  in  the  sun.shine;  but  the  fol- 
lowing washes  are  not  only  harmless  but  vcrv 
much  the  best  of  anything  we  know.  Grate 
horseradish  fine,  let  it  stand  a  few  hours  in 
buttermilk,  then  strain  and  use  the  wash 
night  and  morniag.  Or  squeeze  the  juice  of 
a  lemon  into  half  a  goblet  of  water  and  use  the 
same  way.  Most  of  tlie  remedies  for  freckles 
are  poisonous,  and  cannot  be  used  with  safety. 
Freckles  indicate  a  defective  digestion,  and 
consist  in  deposits  of  some  carbonaceous  or 
fatty  matter  beneath  the  .scarf-skin.  The  diet 
should  be  attended  to,  and  sliould  be  of  a 
nature  that  the  bowels  and  kidneys  will  do 
their  duty.  Daily  bathing  with  much  fric- 
tion, should  not  be  neglected,  and  the  Turkish 
bath  taken  occasionally,  if  it  is  convenient. 


For  Warts  and  Corns.— The  following  i.s 
said  to  be  a  perfect  cure:  "Take  a  small 
piece  of  raw  beef,  steep  it  all  night  in  vine- 
gar, cut  as  much  from  it  as  will  cover  the 
wart,  and  tie  it  on  it;  if  the  excresence-is  on 
the  forehead,  fasten  it  on  with  strips  of  stick- 
ing-plaster. It  may  be  removed  in  the  day 
and  put  on  every  night.  In  one  fortnight 
the  wart  will  die  and  peel  off.  The  same 
prescription  will  cure  corns. 

For  Scarlet  Fever.  —An  eminent  physi- 
cian of  Chicago,  says  he  cures  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  cases  by  giving  the  patient 
warm  lemonade  with  gum  arable  di.ssolved  in 
it.  A  cloth  wrung  out  in  hot  water  and  laid 
upon  the  stomach,  should  be  removed  as  rapid  - 
ly  as  it  becomes  cool. 

For  Croup. — Take  a  knife  or  grater,  and 
shave  or  grate  off,  in  small  particles,  about  a 
teaspoonful  of  alum;  mix  it  with  about  twice 
the  quantity  of  sugar  or  honey  to  make  it 
palatable,  and  administer  a§  quick  as  possi- 
ble. The  doses  should  be  separated  at  inter- 
vals of  fifteen  minutes,  until  the  phlegm  is 
cut  and  cast  off-  This  will  give  almost  im- 
mediate relief  The  patient  should  also  bathe 
his  feet  in  hot  water  and  apply  cloths  wet  in 
cold  water  to  the  throat  and  chest,  chano;ine: 
as  often  as  they  get  warm. 
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OTES     AND      M.EMORANDA. 


GENERAL  INFOKMATION. 

The  Cork  Tree  in  the  South. 

The  cork  tree,  which  is  a  species  of  oak, 
[Quercus  siibra,)  is  hardy  and  grows  finelv  in 
all  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States.  When 
the  tree  arrives  at  the  age  of  five  years  the 
bark  acquires  a  fungous  appearance,  and  new 
cellular  tissue  being  formed  beneath,  the  outer 
parts  crack  from  distension,  and  are  finally 
thrown  off  in  large  flakes.  A  new  formation 
then  takes  place.  Cork  intended  for  the  mar- 
ket is  usually  stripped  off  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore the  time  of  its  removal  by  natural  pro- 
ces.ses.  The  removal  of  the  cork  not  being 
the  removal  of  the  whole  bark,  but  only  of 
external  layers  of  spongy  cellular  tissue, 
which  has  ceased  to  have  any  true  vitality, 
is  not  injurious  to  the  tree,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  done  with  proper  care,  promotes 
its  health  and  perpetuates  its  life.  Cork  trees 
have  been  known  to  yield  crops  fjr  one  hun- 
dred  and   fifty   3'ears.     In   stripping  off  the 
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cork  longitudinal  and  transverse  incisions  are 
made  to  tlie  proper  deptli,  and  each  piece  is 
then  cut  away  from  the  tree  with  the  aid  of  a 
curved  knife'  Tiie  pieces  are  then  soaked  in 
water,  pressed  flat,  dried,  and  superficially 
cliarred  to  remove  decayed  ])arts  and  conceal 
blemisiies,  before  they  are  packed  in  bales  for 
the  market. 

The  Cost  of  Insurance. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer 
finds,  on  investigation,  that  for  every  dollar 
paid  by  the  people  of  Iowa  to  fire  insurance 
comjianies,  only  tiie  meagre  sum  of  twenty- 
five  cents  is  returned  to  the  people  in  pay- 
ment of  losses  by  fire.  And  this  includes  the 
cities  and  towns  where  the  greatest  losses 
occur.  "  I  wrote,"  he  adds,  "  an  article  for 
our  county  paper,  suggesting  and  recom- 
mending a  mutual  fire  insurance  company, 
for  Henry  County,  Iowa,  to  be  confined  in  its 
business  to  the  limits  of  the  county,  and  to 
frame  buildings  exclusively.  Such  a  com- 
pany has  since  been  organized,  and  is  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  And  although  the  com- 
pany has  been  organized  nearly  three  years, 
only  one  little  loss  of  twenty-five  dollars  has 
been  sustained.  I  think  county  mutual  fire 
insurance  companies  for  farmers,  better  than 
township  comi)anies,  as  they  are  stronger  and 
can  avail  themselves  of  the  law  of  average." 
This  is^a  hint  which  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
and  farmers  generally  may  well  consider. 

What  is  a  Car-Load  f 

The  St.  Louis  Times  explains  what  in  gen- 
eral is  a  "  car-load"  of  the  following  articles  : 
70  barrels  of  salt,  70  of  lime,  90  of  Hour,  60  of 
whiskey,  200  sacks  of  flour,  6  cords  of  .soft 
wood,  18  to  20  head  of  cattle,  50  to  60  head  of 
hogs,  80  to  100  head  of  sheep.  9,000  feet  of 
solid  boards,  17,000  feet  of  siding,  13,000  feet 
of  flooring,  40,000  shingles,  one-half  less  of 
hard  lumber,  one-fourth  less  of  green  lumber, 
one-tenth  of  joists,  scantling,  and  all  other 
large  timber,  340  bushels  of  wheat,  300  of 
corn,  680  of  oats,  400  of  barley,  360  of  flax- 
seed, 360  of  apples,  430  of  Irish  potatoes,  360 
of  sweet  potatoes,  1,000  bushels  of  bran. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Young  housekeepers  are  sometimes  sorely 
tried  by  the  unsatisfactory,  and  sometimes 
very  mortifying  results  of  their  inexperienced 
efforts  to  provide  the  necessary  variety  of 
palatable  and  wholesome  dishes  for  the  family 
table.  Experienced  friends  are  not  always  at 
liand  to  assist  tliem  with  their  well  earned 
wisdom.  To  what  source  of  "  aid  and  com- 
fort" shall  they  fly?  Sister  E.  R.  Sliank- 
fand,  of  Duburpie,  Iowa,  having  true  sym- 
pathy for  these  distressed  novices,  lias  pre- 
pared for  their  use  "The  Matron's  Household 


Manual,"  abook  of  recipes  for  all  sorts  of  dishes 
from  the  simplest  loaf  of  bread  to  the  most 
elaborate  pudding,  the  whole  being  prefaced 
by  some  wholesome  general  advice.  The  plan 
adopted  in  binding  up  with  the  printed  mat- 
ter numerous  blank  pages  for  memoranda  and 
additional  recipes,  is  an  excellent  one.  Ad- 
dress the  author  at  Weymouth  Place,  Du- 
buque, Iowa. 

"Gardening  for  Pleasure,"  is  the  felicitous 
title  of  Mr.  Peter  Henderson's  new  work  on 
the  cultivation  of  Vegetables,  Fruits  and 
Flowers.  If  it  shall  prove  equal  in  interest 
and  value  to  his  two  previous  books,  ''Gar- 
dening for  Profit,"  and  '"Practical  Floricul- 
ture," as  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be,  we  shall 
be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  say  so  when  we 
receive  a  copy.     It  is  now  in  press. 


CATALOGUES 

"  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Orna- 
mental Trees,  Shrubs,  Eoses,  Evfrgreens, 
Flowering  Plants,  etc,  for  1875,  '76."  P.  J. 
Berckmans,  Augusta,  Ga.  "  Fruitland  Nurse- 
ries," and  their  proprietor  need  no  introduc- 
tion to  the  readers  of  the  Eural  Carolinian. 
The  most  extensive  collection  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  plants  in  the  South,  presided  over  by  our 
most  accomplished  horticulturist,  needs  no 
"puffing"  from  anybody,  and  least  of  all 
from  us,  who  speak  to  those  who  know  so  wel^ 
Mr.  Berckmans'  standing  both  as  a  horticul- 
turist and  as  an  honorable  and  high-minded 
man  of  business.  A  few  copies  of  Mr.  Berck- 
mans' Catalogue  are  left  at  the  office  of  the 
Eural  Carolinian  for  distribution. 

"  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Hardy  Orna- 
mental Trees,  Shrubs,  Eoses,  etc"  Elwanger 
&  Barry,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Eoches- 
ter  New  York.  Messrs.  Elwanger  &  Barry, 
are  well  known  as  among  the  best  and  most 
extensive  growers  of  trees  and  plants  in 
America.  This  catalogue  shows  how  com- 
plete their  stock  is  in  this  department. 

"  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Plants, 
etc  ,  with  Directions  for  their  Culture."  Henry 
A.  Dreer,  714  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 
The  old  and  trustworthy  house  of  H.  .\.. 
Dreer.  we  are  glad  to  see,  still  keeps  up  its 
high  reputation  fir  fullness  and  variety  in  its 
collection  of  bulbs,  plants,  and  seeds.  Cata- 
logues free. 
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Soils  and  their  Impoverishment. 


The  fact  is  patent  to  e\"ery  observer  that,  whereas  once  any  average  upland 
acre  in  the  Southern  States  yielded,  with  little  labor,  a  bale  of  cotton,  it  is  now 
considered  very  fair  cropping  to  get  half  that  much,  though  twice  the  labor  is 
expended. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  increased  labor  is  the  closeness  or  hardness  of  the  soil. 
A  single  beating  rain  will  now  very  often  cause  the  soil  of  a  newly-ploughed  field 
to  run  together  and  become  as  hard  as  if  not  ploughed  in  a  twelve  mouth.  This, 
in  its  turn,  offers  serious  impediments  to  the  extension  of  the  rootlets,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  greatly  retards  the  growth  of  the  young  plant.  A  prime  result  of  this 
lagging  growth  is  a  large  increase  of  hoe  or  hand  work,  for  had  the  soil  furnished 
the  conditions  favorable  to  prompt  and  vigorous  growth,  the  young  plant  would 
have  outstripped  the  weeds  and  grass,  or  mounted  so  high  as  to  offer  greater 
facilities  for  their  destruction  by  the  plough.  The  retardation  of  the  growth  of  the 
plant  gives  increased  potency  to  all  its  enemies — lice,  etc., — and  so  delays  the 
production  of  fruit  that  the  boll  or  army  worm  sweep  away  the  greater  portion  of 
the  crop. 

It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to  consider  the  causes  which  have  produced  a  condition 
of  soil  so  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  the  young  plant.  The  loss  of  vegetable 
matter  first  suggests  itself  There  can  not  be  a  doubt  that  if  to  any  of  our  stiff,  hard 
fields  a  liberal  amount  of  vegetable  mold  were  added,  the  resulting  crops  would 
be  considerably  augmented,  even  if  the  added  mold  contributed  nothing  to  the 
sustenance  of  the  plants  ;  for  if  it  did  not  nourish  the  growing  plants,  it  would, 
besides  fa vox'ing  the  progress  of  the  rootlets  in  search  of  food,  insure  a  more  equable 
supply  of  water,  and  air,  and  the  substances  with  which  they  are  freighted. 

Our  latitude  has,  doubtless,  something  to  do  with  a  speedy  dearth  of  vegetable 
matter,  for  the  long  hot  weather  determines  a  prompt  conversion  of  vegetable 
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matter  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  etc.  ;  while  farther  North  the  same  material  would 
remain  on  or  in  the  soil  a  much  longer  time  without  decomposing.  But  the  loss  of 
the  vegetable  matter  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  propensity  to  bake.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  mineral  ingredients  must  be  credited  with  some  of  it,  for  the  soluble 
mineral  plant  food  in  a  soil  exercises  also  a  strong  influence  in  keeping  it  light  and 
porous. 

The  question  then  arises :  To  what  causes  are  due  the  general  exhaustion  of  our 
lands?  An  easy  answer  is:  Cropping  without  manuring.  This  is  only  partially 
correct,  for  though  it  is  the  truth  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  It  is  the  truth,  because 
all  plants  exhaust  the  soil  on  which  they  grow.  Clover  especially,  which  is  by 
many  regarded  as  a  laud  renovator,  has  been  shown  by  eminent  chemists  to  be, 
almost  beyond  any  other  plant,  a  soil  impoverisher,  inasmuch  as  a  single  crop  of  it 
contains  the  ingredients  for  two  or  three  crops  of  small  grain. 

The  analysis  of  the  cotton  fibre  would  seem  to  establish  the  fact  that  land 
planted  continuously  to  cotton  ought  to  grow  better  year  by  year,  for  the  very 
small  amount  of  nitrogen  and  allied  minerals,  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
cotton  wool  are  unquestionably  much  less  than  that  which  is  appropriated  by  the 
plant  from  the  air  or  which  passes  over  yearly  from  the  condition  of  inappropriable 
to  appropriable  plant  food.  Why  then  should  lands  planted  to  cotton  deteriorate? 
Because,  while  the  fibre  crop  does  not  exhaust,  even  in  a  slight  degree,  the  seed  crop 
is  an  enormous  yearly  drain  upon  the  soil's  fertility.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  cotton 
crop  is  eminently  exhaustive.  But  being,  like  clover,  a  deep-rooted  plant,  the 
transfer  of  material  from  the  subsoil  to  the  surface  soil,  insuring  to  surface  rooting 
plants  which  come  after  it  an  abundant  pabulum,  the  extent  of  its  exhaustiveness 
has  been  measurably  lost  sight  of 

But  the  sublime  folly  of  squandering  the  cotton  seed  has  been  given  up.  It  is 
now  universally  admitted  that  such  a  course  is  eminently  detrimental.  But  even 
if  all  the  seed  were  returned  to  the  land  from  the  gin,  or  as  manure  from  the  hog 
and  cow-lots,  the  cotton  crop  would,  we  think,  be  still  in  a  degree  exhaustive,  unless 
certain  conditions,  to  be  presently  discussed,  were  strictly  regarded. 

There  is  one  test  which  goes  beyond  all  others  in  determining  the  value  of  any 
farmer's  tactics.  It  is  this  :  Have  his  lands  become  more  fertile  ?  Do  his  fields 
yield,  with  the  same  kind  and  amount  of  labor,  larger  crops  than  they  did  five  or 
ten  years  ago  ?  Tried  by  such  a  test — and  the  excellence  of  the  test  is  unques- 
tionable— there  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  bad  farming  in  the  United  States.  The 
fact  is,  there  are  the  fewest  good  farmers  from  Maine  to  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
Northern  farms  which  are  growing  better,  year  by  year,  are  few  and  far  between. 
(We  do  not  here  include  vegetable  farm.s  in  the  neighborhood  of  cities.)  Clover 
deceived  them  and  made  them  believe  that  its  exhaustive  transfer,  from  the  deep 
to  the  superficial  soil,  were  veritable  additions  to  the  soil's  store  of  fertility.  Deep 
ploughing  and  underd raining  deceived  in  ways  not  essentially  difi'orent.  All  the 
time  the  process  of  exhaustion  has  gone  on,  and  if  correct  comparative  analy.ses  of 
the  whole  plant  food  in  a  given  depth,  on  most  of  our  farms,  could  be  gotten,  they 
would  show  a  very  material  decrease  in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Up  to  this 
tirao  we  have  been  rioting  upon  the  bounty  of  nature,  aud   have  at   length  gotten 
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to  the  point  wliore  it  benomes  uecessary  to  be  co  workers  with  her,  in  order  to  secure, 
a  coutinuauce  of  her  favor. 

A  few  moments  ago  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  if  every  seed  of  a  cotton 
crop  were  restored  to  the  soil,  the  crop  would  still  be,  under  certain  circumstances, 
exhaustive.  Long  observation  of  the  effect  of  rains  convinces  me  that  a  very  in- 
adequate conception  of  their  spoliations  is  generally  entertained.  I  have  intended 
for  years  past  to  subject  this  matter  to  the  test  of  careful  experiment,  but  circum- 
stances have  prevented.  I  recommend  such  experiments  to  your  readers,  as  a  most 
valuable  vein  for  investigation.  The  amount  is  enormous,  as  the  billions  of  tons 
of  foreign  materials  in  our  swamps  and  lowlands  abundantly  testify. 

The  deterioration  from  this  cause  is  specially  great  in  lauds  planted  to  cotton, 
for  the  reason  that  cotton  having  few  surface  roots,  the  slightest  obstacles  are  offered 
to  the  transporting  power  of  rains,  whereas  both  corn  and  the  small  grains  per- 
meate, with  a  close  net  Avork  of  roots,  the  surfiice  soil,  and  bind  it  so  firmly  as  to 
bar  very  effectually  such  depredations.     The  inclination,  or  lay  of  the  land  and 
the  rows  has,  of  course,  much  to  do  with  the  extent  of  these  spoliations.     There  are, 
I  learn,  in  this  State  some  hill  lands,  cleared  since  the  war,  that  are  already  abso- 
lutely worn   out,  and   present    to  the  eye  a  congeries  of  red  hillocks  and  gaping 
o-ullies.     But  even  when  the  inclination  of  the  land  and  the  rows  is  very  gradual, 
an  extensive  observation  convinces  me  that  the  deterioration  from  this  cause  is  con- 
siderable.    In   this  connection   it  Avill  be  interesting  to  mention  a  fact  noticed  by 
Prof  Johnston,  in  his  Agricultural  Chemistry:  Stiff  clays  kept  in  grass  some  years 
are  very  much  ameliorated — more  than  the  increase  of  vegetable  matter  would 
explain.     Prof.  Johnston  in  discussing  the  phenomenon  declares  that  there   is  an 
actual  decrease  of  the  proportion  of  aluminum  in  the  superficial  strata.     He  attrib- 
utes this  to  a  sinking  of  the  finer  clay  particles.     My  own  explanation  is  that 
while  the  coarser  particles  of  soil  are  enveloped  and  firmly  held  by  the  mesh  of 
grass  roots,  the  fine  particles,  suspended  in  the  rain  water,  escape  with  this  and  settle 
on  some  adjacent  or  remote  lowland.     The  greater  weight  too  of  the  coarser  mate- 
rials would  insure  to  them  a  comparative  immobility.     When  the  "Western  rivers 
overflow,  the  coarse  sand  is  deposited  on  or  near  their  banks,  while  the  fine  sediment 
is  carried  farther  back  into  the  swamp. 

Here  I  will  glance,  and  only  glance,  at  one  feature  of  the  climate  of  the  North- 
ern States,  which  is  largely  conservative  on  this  point.  During  the  winter  months 
their  soils  are  firmly  locked  by  ice,  while  ours,  liquified  as  it  were,  are  depredated 
by  the  ever  recurring  winter  deluges  of  rain. 

I  remarked  above  that  the  effects  of  deep  ploughing,  and  underdraining  even, 
had  often  been  mistaken  for  proofs  of  veritable  additions  to  the  real  fertility  of 
soils,  when  in  fact  they  were,  in  great  measure,  devices  for  more  thorough  exhaus- 
tion. That  farming  is  essentially  poor,  whatever  its  temporary  results,  that  does 
not  add  year  by  year  to  the  soil-store  of  appropriable  plant  food.  But  before 
dismissing  the  subject  of  rain-spoliation,  I  would  remark  that  while  underdraining 
seems  to  offer  an  eflBcacious  remedy,  there  are  objections  to  the  device  now  so 
popular.  In  portions  of  Germany,  on  underdrained  lands,  such  an  accumulation 
of  vegetable  matter  takes  place,  that  a  species  of  worm  thrives  to  the  destruction 
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of  the  crop.  In  England  the  same  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  is  frequently 
encountered,  and  they  are  forced  to  apply  enormous  quantities  of  lime  for  its 
correction.  In  Germany,  in  some  places,  driving  the  sheep  over  the  soil  is  re- 
sorted to,  for  its  compression,  to  the  great  injury,  it  is  said,  of  the  sheep.  The 
same  injurious  tendency,  doubtless,  outcrops  in  our  Northern  States,  for  we  noticed, 
some  years  ago,  that  farmers,  who  had  incurred  the  very  serious  expense  of  under- 
draius  for  their  land,  complained  that  the  resulting  growth,  though  making  a 
brave  show  of  stem  and  stalk,  did  not  give  a  corresponding  increase  of  grain.  In 
our  latitude  this  evil  tendency  will  be,  probably,  less  manifest,  because  of  the 
more  rapid  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  before  noticed,  and  a  less  propensity 
to  the  encouragement  of  peat  plants. 

The  farmer's  soil  being  his  real  bank  of  deposit,  we  have  tried  to  show  with  the 
importance  of  keeping  well  locked,  some  of  the  insecure  doors.  At  another  time 
we  may  have  something  to  say  about  the  proper  mode  of  depositing  in  it,  for  as  in 
other  good  banks,  facile  draws  and  timely  deposits  are  closely  connected. 

J.  A.  GOREE. 
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The  natives  of  any  country  or  region,  accustomed  to  a  routine  handed  down 
from  father  to  son  for  generations,  are  very  apt  to  be  blind  to  the  faults  of  the 
system  of  agriculture  practiced  among  them.  It  is  easier  to  run  in  the  old  ruts 
than  to  break  out  new  paths.  It  requires  no  outlay  of  thought,  and  they  follow 
the  beaten  track,  no  matter  how  devious.  A  stranger,  coming  in  contact  with  con- 
ditions of  climate,  soil  and  labor,  new  to  him,  finding  the  routine  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  broken  up,  and  being  compelled  to  study  the  novel  problems 
before  him,  is  far  more  likely  to  find  new  and  better  ways  of  doing  things.  If 
candid  and  free  from  prejudice,  he  will  examine  with  respect  the  methods  pursued 
by  his  new  neighbors,  many  of  the  details  of  which  are  the  results  of  long  experi- 
ence, and  will  adopt  them,  so  far  as  he  finds  them  apparently  good ;  but  while  learn- 
ing many  valuable  lessons,  he  will,  in  return,  teach  those  around  him — that  is  if 
they,  too,  be  found  willing  to  learn — some  things  which  they,  from  being  so  wedded 
to  their  old  ways,  would  not  otherwise  have  found  out. 

We  may  laugh  at  the  blunders  which  the  Northern  farmer,  commencing  opera- 
tions in  the  South,  is  pretty  sure  to  make,  even  if  he  be  not  particularly  conceited, 
but,  ten  to  one,  he  will,  if  he  persevere,  make  a  better  Southern  farmer  than  a 
majority  of  those  to  the  manor  born.  A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman, 
writing  from  Aiken,  S.  C,  furnishes  a  case  in  point,  and  also  a  good  illustration 
of  the  advantages  which  the  South  holds  out  to  immigrants  from  the  North  and 
West. 

The  writer  was  a  !!^ew  Yorker — a  business  man — broken  down  in  health,  and 
seeking,  first  of  all,  rest  and  recuperation.  At  Aiken  he  found  a  large  number  of 
old  residents,  who,  originally  brought  there  to  die,  had  remained  summer  and  ivinter, 
and  in  the  course  of  years  had  entirely  recovered  their  strength.     The  testimony 
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as  to  their  former  couditiou,  and  the  evidence  of  their  complete  restoration,  led 
him  to  purchase  a  plautatiou  uear  Aikeu,  and  enter  upon  the  novel  life  of  a 
Southern  fiirraer. 

Sunlight,  fresh  air,  the  opportunity  of  out-door  exercise  every  day  (with  the 
absence  of  injurious  influences,  such  as  dampness,  malaria,  etc.,)  constitute  the 
remedies  which  nature  furnishes,  in  favored  localities,  for  the  healing  of  diseased 
lungs,  or  indeed  for  almost  any  debilitated  condition  of  the  body.  These  he  found 
there,  and  they  brought  back  his  lost  strength,  and  he  became  again  a  well  man. 
It  is  with  his  farming  experience,  however,  that  we  have  to  do.  His  article  is  too 
long  to  be  copied  in  full,  but  we  make  copious  extracts  : 

LIME    FOR   COTTON. 

"We  planted  the  first  year  but  one  acre  of  cotton.  From  reading  agricultural 
papers,  and  from  observation,  I  had  developed  a  theory  that  cotton  needed  a 
great  deal  of  lime.  So  in  planting  my  experimental  acre,  I  resolved  to  test  that 
idea.  I  selected  a  piece  of  land  with  a  sandy  loam  on  the  surface,  but  with  a 
subsoil  of  yellow  clay  only  about  six  inches  from  the  top  of  the  ground.  About 
half  the  acre  had  been  at  one  time  a  garden;  the  other  half  had  never  been 
manured.  The  rows  were  lai<l  off  three  and  a  half  feet  apart ;  a  furrow  was 
opened,  subsoiled,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  Peruvian  Guano  (Chincha) 
sprinkled  in  them.  Four  furrows,  of  a  light  one-horse  plough,  were  then  thrown 
into  a  bed  over  each  manured  furrow,  a  shallow  furrow  was  made  in  the  bed  with 
a  narrow  "  bull  tongue "  plough,  exactly  over  the  guano,  the  cotton  seed  was 
sprinkled  in  this  furrow,  two  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  covered  with  a  flat  board 
fastened  upon  a  plough  stock. 

All  this  was,  of  course,  done  i)y  the  direction  of  my  foreman,  as  I  knew  nothing 
of  preparing  land  for  cotton.  Now  came  my  part,  and  when  I  ordered  three 
barrels  of  air-slacked  (stone)  lime  to  be  sowed  broadcast  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  over  the  newly-planted  seed,  there  were  predictions  that  the  crop  would 
be  burned  up  by  the  lime,  etc.  But  an  order  from  the  owner  must  be  obeyed, 
and  the  lime  was  spread  as  directed.  The  cotton  came  up  in  a  few  days  and  at 
once  turned  such  a  dark,  greasy  color,  that  my  negro  hands  shook  their  heads, 
declaring  that  they  never  saw  cotton  look  like  that  before.  My  foreman,  however, 
was  delimited,  and  foretold  great  things  from  the  experiment.  It  was  teuded_  in 
the  usual  way,  except  that  it  grew  so  fast  that  it  could  be  ploughed  but  twice, 
instead  of  four  times— the  ordinary  number.  We  had  a  drouth  of  over  five 
weeks  duration  in  July  and  August,  but  the  subsoiling  enabled  the  cotton  to  endure 
it  without  losing  many  forms.  We  gathered  from  the  acre  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  pounds  of  seed  cotton,  which,  after  being  ginned  and  baled, 
sold  iu  Augusta  for  a  few  cents  over  one  hundred  and  four  dollars. 

EXPERIMENTS   IN    PLOUGHING. 

My  farm  seemed  determined  to  make  the  stranger  welcome  in  every  way,  and 
produced  that  year  more  fruit  than  ever  since  that  time.  The  experiment  with 
the  one  acre  of  cotton  had  answered  so  well,  that  I  determined  to  plant  more 
another  year;  accordingly,  the  ploughs  were  started  early  in  November,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  ray  cotton  field  of  twenty-two  acres  was  broken.  A  portion  was  broken 
with  a  two  horse  Watt  plough,  and  part  with  the  ordinary  (single  horse)  Southern 
half  shovel.  This  was  an  experiment  as  to  the  effect  of  using  different  ploughs.  I 
was  very  ignorant  of  all  farm  matters  except  stock  ;  natural  taste  and  surround- 
ings had  given  me  knowledge  of  cattle,  mules  and  horses.  Of  hogs  and  sheep,  I 
bad  yet  to  learn.  In  the  neighborhood,  there  was  great  difierence  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  deep   ploughing   (which  with  us  means  about  six  inches)   or  shallow 
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ploughing  (three  or  four  inches  in  depth)  was  best  suited  to  our  clay  soils.  Most 
Southern  farmers  ploughed  in  the  old  way,  and  many  of  them  made  good  croj'S. 
Some  of  the  Northern  immigrants  followed  the  Southern  fashion ;  others,  like 
myself,  experimented  cautiously,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  a  double  plough  was  used 
upon  a  light  soil,  with  a  sandy  subsoil,  making  it  for  some  years  less  fertile  than 
when  only  the  top  soil  was  stirred 

A    CASE    FOR    DEEP   PLOUGHING. 

If  there  was  any  one  thing  I  was  sure  of  as  certainly  suited  to  the  long,  dry 
summers  of  South  Carolina  uplands,  I  should  have  said  subsoil  ploughing  was 
that  thing.  So  I  subsoiled  all  my  cotton  ground  in  March  ;  put  on  most  of  it 
about  two  hundred  pounds  of  an  approved  commercial  fertilizer  to  the  acre; 
bedded — thus  burying  my  manure  about  five  inches  deep — and  on  the  15th  of 
April  I  planted  my  seed  with  a  Dow  Law  planter.  Three  acres  and  a  half  of 
the  nineteen  acres  had  been  a  peach  orchard  ;  this  I  treated  diflerently.  In  the 
previous  October  (being  satisfied  that  the  orchard  was  too  old  to  be  profitable),  I 
had  the  trees  dug  up,  piled,  and  during  the  winter  burned,  roots  and  all.  Now 
my  nearest  neighbor,  from  whom  I  purchased  my  farm,  told  me  that  he  had  never 
succeeded  in  making  anything  grow  on  that  ground  except  peaches.  He  had 
planted  it  in  corn,  which  died  of  some  mysterious  trouble  when  about  three  feet 
in  height;  later,  he  had  sowed  oats,  which  had  a  similar  fate  at  a  much  less  alti- 
tude. This  was  unpromising.  On  examining  of  the  soil,  I  found  it  on  the 
surface  like  a  bed  of  ashes.  When  you  walked  over  it,  you  broke  through  a  sort 
of  crust;  your  shoes  were  covered  with  a  grey,  powdery  dust,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
but  for  the  crust,  a  high  wind  would  have  removed  the  top  soil  and  left  only  the 
red  clay  subsoil,  which  was  to  be  found  at  varying  depths,  but  never  more  than 
six  inches,  below  the  surface 

Here  seemed  to  me  a  case  for  deep  ploughing.  I  reasoned  tluit  the  surface  being 
so  poor  the  subsoil  could  do  no  harm  on  top,  and  putting  the  Watt  plough  at  work, 
I  broke  the  piece,  turning  up  about  two  inches  of  subsoil  to  the  surface,  and  after- 
ward, with  a  long  fifteen  inch  bull-tongue,  we  brought  up  more  of  the  red  clay,  and 
mixed  the  whole  thoroughly  with  the  surface  soil.  Early  in  March  I  hauled  out 
and  put  into  the  drills  fifty-two  ox  loads  of  poor  "  lot  manure"  to  the  acre,  beneath 
which  was  put  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  "  Stonewall  "  (an  English  manure) 
This  was  bedded  and  planted  upon,  but  not  sufficiently  deep,  as  the  first  rain  left 
the  strawy  manure  exposed  in  many  places  and  ruined  the  stand.  The  crop  came 
up  very  quickly ;  the  seed  had  been  rolled  in  land  plaster,  and  the  first  rain 
moistened  it,  and  plaster  retaining  the  moisture,  the  cotton  soon  showed  above  the 
soil  in  long,  straight  rows  of  broadish  two-leaved  plants.  The  stand  on  most  of 
the  land  was  fair,  and  fine  weather,  and  the  stimulus  of  the  manure,  caused  a 
considerable  growth  in  a  few  days.  The  crop  was  worked  with  a  half  sweep,  bar 
side  to  the  row  at  the  first  working,  the  middles  being  cleaned  with  a  full 
sweep.  After  the  first  working,  the  full  twenty  inch  sweep  was  used,  and  the 
cotton  j)loughed  four  times  in  quick  succession ;  it  was  hoed  to  a  stand  before  the 
first  ploughing,  and  once  afterward  to  clean  out  grass  between  the  rows.  The 
result  on  nineteen  of  the  acres  was  fourteen  bales  of  about  three  1  uadred  and 
seventy-five  pounds  each. 

don't  subsoil  pipe-clay  land. 
The  other  three  acres  proved  a  total  failure,  for  the  reason  that  this  field  had  a 
pipe-clay  subsoil,  and  wlien  the  cotton  roots  penetrated  into  fho  clay,  where  I  had 
so  ingeniously  dug  ditches  (which  held  water  instead  of  draining  the  land)  with 
my  subsoil  plough,  the  cotton  on  the  three  acres  died — with  "  blight,"  my  neighbors 
said;  blight  being  a  name  given  to  anything  which  kills  cotton,  by  first  causing 
the  leaves  to  turn  a  rusty  red,  and  then   die  and   fall  oH';   the  entire  plant  dying 
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also  about  the  same  time,  leaving  a  few  half-growu,  partly  opeu  bolls,  withiu  which 
can  be  seeu  some  sickly  white  flocks  of  cottou  of  almost  uo  value. 

RULES  DEDUCED  FROM  EXPERIENCE. 

From  the  experience  of  that  year  I  deduced  a  few  general  rules  which  are,  I 
think,  api)licablc  to  any  land  of  a  similar  character  in  the  South  Carolina  uplands, 
where  pine  is  the  principal  timber :  ^  „ .   •  ji 

1  To  make  manure,  keep  your  yards  well  filled  with  "  pine  straw,  (pine  needles, 
used  for  bedding  cattle,  horses,  etc. ;)  also  bed  your  horses  and  mules  heavily,  and 
have  a  cellar,  or  some  shelter,  under  which  manure  cau  be  kept  dry.  and  protected 

from  the  sun  and  wind.  ,      .,    ,        •,         i      u    •^ 

2.  Subsoil  all  laud  having  red  clay  or  yellow  clay  subsoil,  but  do  not  subsoil 
pipe  clav  land,  unless  first  underdrained.  •    ,       -r^         i  u 

3.  Work  a  crop  as  flist  as  possible,  and  try  to  lay  by  early.  If  not  large  enough 
to  shade  the  ground,  and  you  have  to  continue  work,  plough  so  as  not  to  stir  the 
surface  more  than  half  an  inch  in  depth. 

4.  Lot  or  stable  manure  makes  the  best  cotton  if  freely  used.  •  ,   i     j 

5.  Make  your  land  very  rich,  and  you  will  save  in  work.  On  very  rich  land 
two  ploughiugs  and  one  hoeing  are  enough  ;  poor  laud  will  need  tour  or  live 
ploughings,  and  two  hoeings — sometimes  three. 

FALL   PLANTED   SMALL   GRAINS. 

Duvincr  the  three  years  spoken  of,  oats,  spring  and  fell  planting,  had  been  tried, 
demonstrating  the  superiority  of  fiill-planted  crops.  Corn  had  been  planted  every 
year,  alwavs  with  satisfactory  results.  Sweet  potatoes  had  also  been  an  annual 
crop,  but  uuiformlv  turned  out  badly,  caused  by  my  ignorance  the  first  two  seasons 
and  absence  from  home  the  last.  Cattle,  horses,  sheep,  poultry,  hogs  etc.,  had  all 
been  raised  successfully,  and  the  profits  of  the  farm  increased  from  these  sources  ; 
financially  the  farming  had  been  successful. 

HOW   THE   STRANGER   WAS   TREATED. 

Best  of  all,  my  health  was  completely  restored,  my  lungs  pronounced  sound 
ac^ain  bv  the  highest  medical  authority,  and  I,  who  went  a  stranger  among  a 
recently-"conquered  people,  had  made  many  valued  friends.  Never  during  these 
vears  has  any  discourtesy  been  shown,  but,  on  the  contrary,  kindness,  as  unexpected 
as  it  was  welcome,  was  lavished  upon  me.  During  illness  in  my  family,  a  bouthern 
lady  came  to  our  home,  and  remained  nursing  and  housekeeping  for  more  than 
two  mouths,  "  because,"  she  said,  "  I  could  not  bear  to  think  of  you  all  in  trouble, 
so  far  from  your  relatives,  with  no  one  to  help  you  ;  "  and  to  this  day  she  makes 
light  of  the  service,  and  claims  to  have  "enjoyed  the  visit."  This  is  our  experience 
with  our  white  neighbors. 

HOW   ABOUT   THE   BLACKS? 

"  How  about  the  blacks? "  some  one  will  ask.  If  carefully  selected,  and  prop- 
erly treated,  they  are  very  good  servants,  possessing,  in  many  instances,  the  rare 
quality  of  personal  attachment  and  devotion.  The  generation  now  growing  up  will 
iiot  be  as  reliable,  as  truthful,  or  as  honest  as  are  the  ex-slaves.  The  schools  have 
given  them  the  "  little  learning"  always  so  dangerous  ;  through  their  newspapers 
they  have  been  made  restless  and  pleasure-loving,  and  the  few  educated  specimens 
that  have  yet  appeared  have  shown,  many  of  them,  a  personal  hostility  to  the 
whites,  and  a  di.slike  of  hard  work,  which  argues  ill  for  the  future  of  a  State  where 
they  are  in  the  majority.  They  are,  however,  dying  much  more  rapidly  tlian  the 
whites,  and  this,  combined  with  emigration,  will,  within  the  next  decade,  place  the 
political  power  again  in  the  possession  of  the  white  population—"  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished." 
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SorghuiTi  Halapense,  and  other  Guinea  Grasses. 


Scarcely  a  week  passes  in  which  we  do  not  get,  through  the  mail,  or  otherwise, 
dried  botanical  specimens,  with  the  query,  "  Is  this  Guinea  Grass  ?"  or  the  request, 
"  Please  tell  me  the  name  of  this  grass."  The  inclosures  generally  prove  to  be 
Sorghum  halapense,  alias  Guinea  grass,  iVIeans  grass,  Cuba  grass,  Egyptian  grass,  etc. 

We  are  glad  to  note  the  interest  which  has  been  awakened  on  the  subject  of 
grass  growing,  and  the  evident  disposition  which  exists,  with  a  large  and  increasing 
number  of  farmers,  to  seek  information  concerning  the  various  forage  plants,  and 
to  try  experiments  with  the  most  promising.  We  shall  be  glad  to  be  of  use  to 
them  in  their  laudable  endeavors. 

So  much  has  been  said  in  these  pages  about  Guinea  grass,  that  we  can  add  little 
to  the  stock  of  knowledge  which  careful  readers  of  the  Rural  Carolinian 
already  possess.  They  are  aware  that  Sorghum  halapense,  the  particular  species  of 
Guinea  grass  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  (and  it  is  the  kind  most  widely  known 
under  that  name,)  is  a  perennial,  with  underground  stems  or  rootstocks,  (rhizomas) 
by  means  of  Avhich  it  spreads  like  Bermuda  or  Joiut  grass.  These  underground 
stems  or  "  roots,"  as  they  are  generally  called,  are  very  large  and  strong,  and 
extend  themselves  rapidly  in  every  direction.  The  plant  also  propagates  itself  by 
means  of  its  seeds,  so  that  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  if  this  grass  is  a  good 
friend,  it  is,  like  fire,  a  dangerous  enemy ;  and  one  should  consider  well  before 
introducing  it  on  a  plautation  or  farm,  whether  he  is  willing  to  give  it  full  posses- 
sion of  a  certain  part  of  his  land,  to  have  and  to  hold  forever,  for  he  will  find  it 
next  to  impossible  to  eradicate  it ;  but  if  he  wants  a  forage  plant,  good  for  all 
time,  without  replanting,  and,  on  good  land,  making  a  heavy  yield  year  after 
year,  this  is  the  thing. 

Mr.  N.  B.  Moore,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  has  one  hundred  acres  of  Guinea  grass 
meadow,  which  once  in  two  years  he  harrows  thoroughly  both  waj'^s,  with  a  sharp 
steel  tooth  harrow,  sows  a  peck  of  clover  seed  to  the  acre,  and  adds  a  fertilizer 
consisting  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  gypsum,  and  an  equal  weight  of  the  best  com- 
mercial manure  to  be  had,  to  each  acre.  He  gets  a  crop  of  clover  in  the  Spring, 
which  has  grown  while  the  Guinea  grass  was  dormant ;  when  the  latter  comes  on,  and 
is  cut  several  times  during  the  snmmer,  yielding  a  heavy  return  for  the  little  labor 
required  in  its  culture.  We  gave  directions  for  planting  this  grass  in  our  last 
number,  in  reply  to  a  correspondent. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  "  Guinea  grass,"  like  the  one  here  described  in  every 
respect,  except  in  being  seedless.  We  have  never  seen  it.  Roots  have  been  sent 
us  purporting  to  be  of  this  seedless  kind,  but  the  plants  produced  seeds  here. 
Possibly  the  same  plants,  growing  in  a  more  northern  latitude,  would  have  pro- 
duced no  seed. 

Another  Guinea  grass,  formerly  grown  here  in  the  coast  region  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  lately  re-introduced  from  Jamaica  by  way  of  Florida,  is  Panicum  jumen- 
torium.  This  has  the  advantage  of  being  easily  gotten  rid  of,  when  no  longer 
wanted.     It  grows  in  clumps  or  stools,  like  wheat,  and  wc  have  now  in  our  yard  a 
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"  stool  "  from  a  single  seed,  cousistiug  of  more  tliau  fifty  stalks.  It  makes,  on  rich 
soil,  an  immense  growth,  and  may  be  frequently  cut.  For  the  lower  South,  this 
may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  large  grasses,  but  our  experience 
with  it  is  too  limited  to  permit  any  more  positive  statements  in  regard  to  its  value. 
Seed  of  it  is  very  scarce,  at  present. 
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There  is,  probably,  no  distinctive  difference  in  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
farmers  North  and  South.  The  great  obstacle  to  their  success  in  either  case  is  a 
disposition  to  discredit  the  ability  of  the  soil  to  produce  crops  when  aided  by  the 
best  efforts  of  the  farmer.  The  getting  out  of  old  ruts  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
operation.  The  ideas  and  practices  of  tbe  grandfathers  are  strongly  adhered  to, 
as  better  than  any  that  young  America  can  suggest,  or  adopt ;  and  so,  while  at 
the  South,  because  at  some  time  in  the  far  distant  past,  perhaps  cotton  was  grown 
to  a  very  considerable  profit,  therefore,  it  must  be  so  to-day,  notwithstanding  the 
evidence  of  painful  individual  experience  to  the  contrary;  at  the  North,  in  too 
many  instances,  there  is  still  a  disposition  to  extend  cultivation  over  too  great 
surfaces.  There  are  many  thoughtful,  earnest  workers  in  both  sections  of  our 
country,  who  are  laboring  diligently  to  correct  these  evils,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
with  something  of  success. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  cotton  should  be  made,  as  it  too  often  is,  the  sole 
crop,  after  so  much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject,  and  when  it  has  been  so 
clearly  proven  by  unimpeachable  testimony  that  the  production  of  hay  may  be 
made  a  paying  and  a  permanent  industry  in  the  South.  But  it  is  known  that  in 
all  matters  of  reform  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  given,  "  line  upon  line,  and  pre- 
cept upon  precept,"  in  order  to  work  effectual  good. 

That  crop  which  sells  for  the  most  money  is  not' always  the  most  profitable  crop 
to  grow,  for  the  reason  that  the  profit  is  regulated  by  the  cost  of  production  ;  and 
so  one  crop  that  will  sell  well  may  have  cost  three-quarters  of  the  amount  in  its 
production,  while  another  that  sells  for  only  three-quarters  as  much,  cost  only  one- 
third  of  the  amount,  thus  giving  a  profit  double  what  it  is  in  the  first  case. 

From  this  principle  comes  the  strong  argument  in  advocacy  of  the  growth  of 
hay  at  the  South  as  well  as  in  other  sections  of  country  where  it  is  not  grown.  It 
is  a  crop  which  when  once  started,  requires  comparatively  little  outlay  in  its  cul- 
tivation and  harvesting,  and  one  for  which  there  is  a  constant  demand,  usually  at 
good  prices  Now  if  a  failure  in  cotton  occurs,  all  is  gone.  We  would  not  recom- 
mend the  entire  abandonment  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  any  more  than  we 
would  that  of  corn  or  othor  important  production  ;  but  the  desire  is — if  such  a 
state  exists — to  correct  the  idea  that  cotton  is  the  crop,  and  the  only  crop  that  can 
be  cultivated  at  the  '■  Sunny  South  "  to  any  advantage  to  the  producer. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  soil,  climate  and 
other  conditions  affecting  the  cultivation  of  crops  at  the  South,  but  believe  that 
from  a  careful  reading  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  we  have  learned  facts  sufficient 
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to  strengthen  us   n  the  fiiith,  that  cotton  is  now  the  '•  all  in  all "  at  the  South,  but 
is  in  fact,  made  an  obstacle  to  a  more  successful  and  prosperous  agriculture. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that,  as  a  general  rule,  continuous  cropping  with 
the  same  crop  deteriorates  the  soil  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  ;  there  may  be  excep- 
tions in  which,  by  means  of  special  painstaking,  the  soil  maintains  its  original 
fertility,  or  perhaps  improves. 

The  general  rule  is  illustrated  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the  Connecticut 
valley  ;  those  who  have  tried  it  for  yeai'S  are  beginning  to  feel  the  injurious  effects 
resulting  from  it,  and  have  commenced  growing  corn  and  other  crops  much  more 
largely. 

It  is  said  that  a  careful  financier  would  not  trust  all  his  deposits  in  one  bank,  but 
for  self  security  would  divide  them  among  many  ;  therefore,  when  the  farmer 
depends  upon  returns  from  the  soil,  why  should  he  make  his  venture  in  a  single 
direction,  or  upon  a  single  crop,  when  there  are  so  many  with  which  he  can  do 
something,  and  if  one  fails  he  will  be  but  little  injured. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  very  much  of  the  land  South,  from  this  very  system  of  con- 
tinuous cropping  with  one  crop,  has  not  only  come  to  be  what  might  be  termed 
"cotton  sick,"  but  is  troubled  with  a  general  agricultural  sickness,  or  prostration, 
which  I'equires  a  change,  and  some  careful  nursing  and  change,  in  order  to  restore 
it  to  a  good  healthy  condition  ?  It  is  so  at  the  North  ;  all  sorts  of  remedies  ar# 
needed,  and  in  some  cases,  unless  the  remedies  are  applied  soon,  there  is  but  little 
hope  of  the  patient. 

Now.  if,  as  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  the  statements  of  comparisons  of  other 
crops  with  cotton  are  correct  as  given  so  frequently,  why  cannot  a  greater  faith  be 
established,  and  have  a  development  by  works. 

In  the  first  place,  excess  in  the  newer  portion  of  our  country,  in  which  there  is  a 
high  degree  of  fertility,  there  must  bean  application  of  fertilizing  material  in  order 
to  secure  a  good  crop;  the  continued  disobedience  of  this  rule,  as  of  all  laws  of 
nature,  brings  its  penalty  ;  therefore  let  there  be  no  stinginess  in  that  direction  ;  it 
is  far  better  to  cultivate  a  few  acres,  getting  good  crops,  than  to  cultivate 
many  acres,  getting  poor  crops,  for  in  the  first  place  the  soil,  besides  pro- 
ducing liberally,  is  supposed  to  be  left  in  as  good  or  better  condition  than 
originally;  while  in  the  second  case,  the  soil  is  growing  poorer,  the  owner 
is  growing  poorer  and  discouraged,  and  is  heard  to  exclaim,  "  farming  don't  pay," 
when  the  fault  is  wholly  in  his  own  management. 

Having  properly  manured  the  soil,  which  requires  some  efl^ort  in  the  making  and 
saving,  let  the  amount  of  surface  to  be  cultivated,  be  properly  divided  and  appro- 
priated to  the  cultivation  of  a  good  variety  of  crops,  such  as  would  be  reasonably 
remunerative.  These  may  consist  of  cotton,  potatoes,  and  other  root  crop.s,  the 
grains,  and  in  turn  the  grasses  for  hay.  In  this  way  a  rotation  of  crops  can  be 
instituted  which  will  not  only  avoid  the  old  system  of  everlasting  cotton  cropping, 
but  will,  by  a  husbanding  of  fertilizing  elements,  be  very  much  less  exhaustive  to 
the  soil.  If  any  one  doubts  the  truth  of  this,  let  him  for  instance  take  three 
pieces  of  an  acre  each,  with  duplicates,  and  crop  with  corn,  potatoes,  and  oats,  for 
three  years. 
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lu  both  cases  the  pieces  shall  receive  annually  the  same  amount  of  manure  ;  in 
one  case  the  crops  shall  rotate  so  that  in  the  course  there  shall  be  three  crops  of 
each  kind  ;  iu  the  other,  the  crops  shall  be  continued  the  three  years  upon  the 
same  piece,  and  they  will  find  that  the  continuous  crops  will  gradually  deteriorate, 
both  in  quality  and  quantity  from  the  rotated  crops.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
getting  rich  by  farming  must  of  necessity  be  very  gradual,  but  look  the  country 
through  and  compare  the  average  farmer  with  an  average  of  other  kinds  of  busi- 
ness, or  even  of  the  pi'ofessions,  and  he  will  occupy  no  mean  position. 

The  farmer  should  be  as  ready  to  magnify  his  position  and  assert  the  dignity  and 
profitableness  of  his  calling  as  loudly  as  those  of  other  occupations,  and  there 
would  be  much  less  croaking  against  one  of  the  most  honorable  occupations  that 
man  was  ever  engaged  in,  viz,  that  of  cultivating  the  soil,  and  producing  those 
things  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  all  created  beings  alike,  and  without  which 
our  world  would  soon  be  depopulated. 

Then  enter  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  with  a  determination  to  meet  with 
success  and  may  your  highest  expectations  be  more  than  realized. 

Columbia,  Conn.,  August,  6th,  1875.  WILLIAM  H.  YEOMANS. 


Jersey  Cattle. 


At  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  I  give  below  ray  experience  with  a  Jersey  Heifer. 
Alute,  No.  9,  3rd  Vol.,  H.  B.  R.,  was  dropped  on  1st  October,  1873.  Her  sire  was 
Prince  Charles,  No.  2136,  2nd  Vol.,  and  her  dam.  No.  2220,  2nd  Vol.,  H.  B.  R. 
She  was  purchased  through  the  agency  of  Messrs.  S.  Sands  &  Sons,  Baltimore,  Md., 
of  Mr.  Edward  F.  Jenkins,  of  Baltimore  Co.,  and  was  received  at  Society  Hill,  S. 
C,  by  express,  on  the  23d  January,  1875.  On  the  6th  March  she  lost,  prematurely, 
a  heifer  calf.  She  has  been  milked  regularly  from  that  time,  yielding  an  average 
of  two  gallons  rich  milk,  per  day.  Her  feed  has  been  one  quart  corn  and  pea  meal, 
mixed,  morning  and  evening  ;  with  the  run  of  a  poor  pasture  of  four  or  five  acres. 
The  contrast  between  the  richness  of  her  milk  and  that  of  a  grade  Devon  is  very 
niarked  in  favor  of  the  Jersey.     Feed  the  same.     Her  cost  was  nearly  $140. 

Society  Hill,  S.  C,  September  20,  1875.  J.  J.  L. 


The  Japan  Pea. 


The  Japan  Pea  has  withstood  the  drought  of  twelve  weeks  this  summer  better 
than  any  other  crop  known.     Even  when  crab  grass  succumbed,  it  held  its  own. 

When  one  has  worried  himself  to  death  to  get  a  stand  of  cotton  and  failed,  let 
him  fall  back  on  this  as  a  sure  card.  Ordinarily  the  product  is  from  ten  to  fifty 
bushels  per  acre.  The  crop  is  easily  gathered,  easily  threshed,  weevil  proof,  good 
for  horses,  good  for  hogs  and  cattle,  and  good  for  the  table,  though  I  will  qualify 
the  last  assertion  by  saying  that,  boiled,!  find  them  as  calloused  oysters  of  diminu- 
tive size  might  be  supposed  to  be.     They  are  to  be  soaked,  then  boiled  until  the 
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woodpile  is  used  up,  and  the  patience  of  the  cook  is  exhausted.  After  this  is  done, 
some  like  thera  well.  A  second  edition,  however,  in  the  way  of  a  brown  baked 
dish,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Down  East  Pork  and  Beans,  does  away  with  the 
dyspeptical  objection.  It  is  recommended  to  boarding  house  keepers  as  a  dish  for 
those  who  turn  up  their  noses  at  less  substantial  cookery. 

After  so  much  mouthing  and  nosing  all  around  for  something  to  renovate  old 
soils,  why  not  the  Japan  Pea?  Its  stalks  and  foliage  are  more  abundant  than 
those  of  cotton,  and  I  believe  the  crop  utilized  with  cattle  and  hogs,  is  fully  equal, 
taking  everything  into  consideration. 

As  a  crop  to  turn  under,  it  certainly  has  one  advantage  over  the  cow  pea  ;  the 
seed  can  be  raised  abundantly.  But  does  it  derive  the  same  amount  of  atmos- 
pheric nutriment,  is  the  question  ?  BALDWIN. 


Reiterations. 


Rowing  one  way  and  looking  the  other,  is  well  exemplified  in  the  way  we  drive 
on  in  that  deep,  deepest  of  all  ruts,  cotton  planting.  Converse  with  every  man  you 
meet  and  he  will  assent  to  this,  but  if  you  chance  to  meet  his  wagon  in  the  fall> 
you  will  find  it_ loaded  with  a  bale  or  two  of  cotton,  and  it  will  invariably  return 
with  old  rancid  big  bone  bacon,  at  twice  its  value,  being  the  balance  after  the  lien 
is  settled.  The  colored  population  follow  suit,  give  liens,  and  it  all  ends  in  a  game 
of  snatch  between  the  planter,  his  tenant,  and  the  merchant. 

I  have  been  looking  over  the  Rural  Carplinian  for  some  very  pertinent  truths 
of  Col.  Aiken's,  as  to  credit  purchasers,  to  reiterate  here,  but  have  overlooked 
them.  The  truth  is  all  in  a  nutshell,  however.  Right  end  first  is,  make  the  crop, 
and  expend  the  proceeds  judiciously.  Wrong  end  fi,rst  is,  h\iy  what  you  fancy,  and 
try  to  make  the  crop  foot  the  bill.  Running  in  debt  is  like  sliding  down  hill. 
Paying  is  like  dragging  your  slide  back,  up  to  where  you  started. 

Orangeburg,  S.  C,  September  21,  1875.  '  BALDWIN. 


Make  the  Farm  Attractive. 


How  to  make  life  in  the  country  more  attractive  and  pleasant  to  their  children, 
a  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman  says,  is  a  subject  that  should  engage  the 
attention  of  farmers  as  a  class.  Yet  how  generally  is  this  thought  left  to  village 
and  city  residents,  who  make  the  country  a  summer  resort  to  escape  the  heat  and 
dust  of  the  city  for  a  brief  portion  of  the  year. 

Contrast  any  country  district  adjoining  or  easily  accessible  to  any  of  our  great 
cities  with  sections  more  remote,  and  how  great  the  difference !  The  land  is  better 
tilled,  the  fences  in  better  condition,  and  all  improvements  which  enhance  the 
value  of  the  property,  and  promote  the  happiness  of  the  inhabitants,  are  vastly 
RUi)erior.  Some  of  these  are  doubtless  due  to  superior  markets,  and  corrt'sj)ond- 
ingly  higher  prices  for  the  products  of  the  soil,  but  more  to  the  enterprise  and 
intelligence  of  the  owners  of  the  soil.  If  prices  are  higher  near  the  city,  so  is 
labor. 
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Moreover,  those  improvements  that  do  most  to  increase  tlie  comfort  aud  render 
country  life  desirable,  are  not  of  the  most  costly  character,  and  are  within  the  reach 
of  every  enterprising  farmer.  Costly  ornaments  maybe  left  to  those  who  have  the 
means  to  lavish  on  them.  But  every  country  mansion  should  be  surrounded  by 
shade  trees  to  protect  it,  or  rather  its  inmates,  from  the  cold  blasts  of  winter,  as 
well  as  the  intense  heat  of  summer.  The  trees  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  at  a 
trifling  expense,  and  in  many  cases  with  no  expense  save  the  planting,  aud  yet 
how  many  dwellings  remain  for  years  without  a  single  tree  to  shield  them.  The 
road-ways,  too,  could  be  lined  with  trees,  with  little  or  no  disadvantage  to  the 
adjoining  lands,  and  with  great  advantage  to  the  passer  by,  including  the  owners 
and  at,  in  most  towns,  cattle  aud  all  animals  are  properly  excluded  from  a  vaga- 
bond life  in  the  highways,  these  shade  and  ornamental  trees  may  be  planted  outside 
of  the  fences  with  safety. 

*[f  the  Patrons  of  this  country  would  take  hold  of  this  important  subject  once 
in  earnest,  bow  easily  they  could  line  the  highways  of  the  whole  country  with 
beautiful  ornamental  trees,  and  tax  themselves  but  lightly  in  time  or  in  money. 

Does  any  one  doubt  the  desirability  of  such  improvement?  Let  such  a  one 
drive  along  a  public  road  where  even  one  farmer  has  by  forethought  and  a  little 
enterprise,  years  before  sucb  visit,  planted  such  trees,  and  contrast  his  impressions 
Avith  those  awakened  by  a  look  at  his  own  barren  highways,  and  then  judge.  The 
fact  is,  such  investments  cost  comparatively  little,  and  never  fail  to  pay  largely. 
No  one  can  pass  such  a  property  without  half  wishing  that  he  owned  it,  aud  if  he 
is  ready  and  able  to  purchase,  he  is  willing  to  pay  well  for  such  improvements.  So 
it  is  with  the  more  substantial  comforts  of  a  country  life.  They  are  within  the 
reach  of  all,  and  cost  comparatively  little.  All  that  is  needed  is  forethought  and 
a  little  well  timed  labor.  Of  such  comforts  are  the  small  fruits,  which  many 
farmers  never  see  in  their  own  dwellings.  Grapevines  are  as  easily  cultivated  as 
corn.  Strawberries,  raspberries,  and  blackberries  should  occupy  a  few  rods  on 
every  farm. 

Most  of  the  drudgery,  monotony  and  deprivation  of  farm-life,  result  from 
stupidity.  It  is  commonly  thought  by  those  who  live  along  for  years  on  corn  meal 
and  potatoes,  that  these  luxuries  are  too  costly  for  poor  farmers.  This  is  all 
nonsense  No  class  of  people  in  the  world  can  secure  them  so  easily  and  so 
certainly.  City  people  know  little  of  these  luxuries  in  their  perfection,  as  they 
rarely  get  them  fresh  from  the  fields;  and  if  the  farmer  would  only  use  his  oppor- 
tunities, his  family  will  seldom  complain  of  their  situation. 
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Joint  Stock  Co-operative  Farming  Companies 

The  sea  islands  and  the  whole  coast  region  of  South  Carolina  are  fast  reverting 
to  barbarism  or  becoming  a  wilderness.  A  semi-tropical  climate,  fertile  soil,  railway 
facilities  in  some  parts,  and  fine  rivers,  inlets  and  bays  everywhere,  render  this 
region  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  desirable  in  the  whole  country.  It  formerly 
brought  wealth  to  the  owners  of  its  soil,  and  revenue  to  the  State.  It  is  being 
gradually  abandoned,  because  the  system  under  which  it  was  formerly  cultivated 
has  been  broken  up,  its  people  impoverished,  and  its  labor  demoralized.  Those 
who  own  the  lauds  can  not  now  cultivate  them  with  profit,  and  find  them  but  a 
burden  which  they  dislike  to  lay  down,  but  can  not  much  longer  carry.  Small 
areas  are  cultivated  in  a  most  rough  and  shiftless  way  by  negroes,  with  little  profit 
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either  to  themselves  or  to  the  owners  of  the  laud.  The  plautations  are  generally 
large.  They  can  not  be  brought  under  the  small  farm  system  of  the  North  and 
of  our  upper  country,  because  this  system  requires  a  resident  white  population, 
and  to  such  a  large  part  of  the  country  is  unhealthful  in  summer.  What  can  be 
done  ?  There  is  one  way  in  which  this  fine  region  can  be  restored  to  prosperity, 
and  made  the  garden  spot  of  the  State.  We  have  indicated  this  in  previous 
numbers,  as  have  others  whose  views  are  entitled  to  more  consideration  than  any 
unsupported  recommendations  of  our  own.  It  is  embraced  in  the  single  word 
"  Co-operation."  The  owners  of  the  large  plantations  of  the  sea  islan4s  and 
coast  region  would  gladly  put  their  lands  into  stock  in  properly  organized  and 
efficient  joint  stock  agricultural  companies,  and  the  money  capital  which  such 
companies  would  require  can  readily  be  obtained  in  our  cities  and  at  the  North. 
Nothing  is  wanting  but  organization  under  the  management  of  gentlemen  in  whom 
the  public  have  confidence.  Let  the  shares  in  the  proposed  companies  be  made 
small — say  twenty-five  dollars— so  that  large  numbers — poor  people  as  well  as 
capitalists — may  become  interested,  and  let  the  directors  and  managers  be  clear 
headed,  practical  men,  and  success  will  be  assured. 

Co-operative  Villages  in  the  Pine  Lands. 
Pine  land  villages  already  exist,  and  there  are  throughout  this  region  number- 
less perfectly  salubrious  locations  for  homes.  One  of  these  would  be  selected  in 
the  neighborhood  of  each  of  the  domains  to  be  cultivated,  agd  convenient  dwell- 
ings, school-houses,  churches,  Grange  halls,  libraries,  and  reading  rooms,  etc., 
erected.  The  village  should  be  planned  and  laid  out  by  the  company,  which 
should  own  the  public  buildings  required.  Dwellings  for  employees  should  be 
built  by  the  company,  to  be  rented  at  low  rates,  or  sold  to  them  on  specified  con 
ditions.  A  steam  engine,  employed  during  the  day  in  the  field,  would  transport  the 
whole  white  population  of  the  domain  to  and  from  the  scene  of  their  labors  every 
morning  and  night,  with  very  little  loss  of  time  ;  and  at  home,  in  the  pine  lands, 
the  people,  poor  and  rich  alike,  instead  of  the  humdrum  isolated  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual farmer,  would  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  a  town,  without  its  drawbacks. 
The  colored  laborers,  being  little  liable  to  malarial  fevers,  might  have  their  quar- 
ters near  the  culti-vated  fields,  comfortable  houses  and  liberal  garden  plots  being 
provided  for  them. 

The  Jute  Agricultural  and  Manufacturing  Company. 

While  cotton,  rice,  sugarcane,  fruit,  vegetables,  the  gra.sses  and  stock,  would  all 
be  suitable  and  largely  profitable  branches  of  agriculture,  when  carried  on  in  the 
large  way,  and  with  the  immense  economies  which  co-operative  effort  contemplates 
and  ensures,  new  products,  like  ramie  and  jute,  could  be  safely  introduced,  and 
their  manufacture,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  combined  with  their  cultiva- 
tion. To  this  end  a  correspondent  of  the  News  and  Courier  of  this  city  has  pro- 
posed the  organization  of  a  "Jute  Agricultural  and  Manufacturing  Company," 
Charleston  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  "  Such  a  company,"  the  writer  says,  "  would 
be  able  to  procure  seed,  and  obtain  from  the  jute-growing  regions  full  particulars 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  culture,  and  might  establish  in  the  city  of  Charleston  the. 
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necessary  niachiucry  to  convert  the  raw  material  into  a  merchantable  article.  Do 
this,  and  almost  every  planter  a,long  the  coast,  from  Georgetown  to  the  Savannah 
River,  would  plant  a  patch  of  jute.  The  experiment  would  cost  comparatively 
nothing,  and  they  would  find  out  the  kind  of  land  best  suited  to  the  plant,  and 
ascertain  the  yield  per  acre,  and  how  many  pounds  in  the  rough  state  it  would 
take  to  the  hundred  weight  of  jute  prepared  for  market." 

Charleston  Has  an  Interest  in  These  Matters. 

In  reference  to  the  foregoing  suggestion,  the  News  and  Courier  says,  editorially, 
that  this  is  a  matter  which  "  directly  concerns  not  the  unfortunate  planters  alone, 
but  every  citizen  who  has  anything  at  stake  in  the  growth  and  welfare  of  Charles- 
ton. The  trade  of  the  Sea  Islands,  as  we  all  know,  is  one  that  has  always  been 
and  is  necessarily  enjoyed  exclusively  by  Charleston  ;  and  perhaps  the  most  serious 
drawback  the  city  has  felt  during  the  last  few  years,  while  her  general  business  has 
been  making  such  gratifying  strides,  has  been  the  complete  prostration  of  the  plant- 
ing interest  of  that  once  rich  and  still  fertile  belt  of  islands  which  girdles  our 
coast.  If  Charleston  can  lend  a  helping  hand  towards  restoring  to  this  hapless 
region  something  of  its  old  time  prosperity,  certainly  every  consideration  of  self- 
interest,  no  less  than  of  neighborly  sympathy,  demands  that  she  should  do  so  with- 
out delay."  Charleston  can  lend  a  helping  hand  not  merely  in  the  matter  of 
jute-planting  and  manufacturing,  but  in  organizing  live  stock  and  general  planting 
companies  to  rehabilitate  our  beautiful  low  country,  and  in  so  doing  she  will  add 
to  her  own  wealth  fully  as  much  as  to  that  of  the  agricultural  classes.  No  city 
surrounded  by  a  howling  wilderness  can  have  an  assured  and  permanent  prosperity. 
Fellow-citizens  of  Charleston,  will  you  help  us  to  help  ourselves  ? 


Gleanings  from  Many  Fields. 


The  Manufacture  of  Tea  in  the  South. — The  editor  of  the  Soil  of  the  South 
(New  Orleans)  has  experimented  in  the  manufacture  of  tea  from  home  grown 
plants,  and  so  great  has  been  his  success  that  he  has  received  the  highest  praise 
from  good  judges  both  in  England  and  America;  he  has  been  offered  one  dollar 
and  a  half  per  pound  for  his  tea.     The  following  is  the  process : 

Before  the  leaves  are  fully  matured,  or  have  become  tough  by  age,  they  are 
gathered  from  the  plants  and  placed  in  an  oven,  where  they  remain  only  a  few 
minutes,  or  until  they  are  partially  heated,  but  not  dried  ;  in  this  wilted  state,  they 
are  taken  and  plaeed  upon  the  table,  where  they  are  rolled  and  beaten  with  the 
hand  until  they  are  thoroughly  bruised:  this  process  being  kept  up  until  the  leaves 
assume  rather  a  dark  appearance  At  this  stage  they  emit  a  delightful  odor,  and 
have  a  decidedly  oily  feeling;  this  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  thein,  or  essential  oil, 
that  gives  to  the  tea  its  delightful  flavor,  and  which  is  liberated  or  expressed  by 
this  manipulation.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  moderately  heated  oven  and  frequently 
stirred,  until  it  is  thoroughly  dried,  care  being  taken  so  that  it  may  not  be  scorched 
or  burned.  It  is  now  placed  in  boxes  or  cans,  and  is  ready  for  use.  This  is  a 
genuine  black  tea,  resembling  our  imported  sorts,  only  finer  and  better  flavored. 
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How  Farmers  Waste  their  Manure. — The  Crop  Reports  of  the   Georgia 

State  Agricultural   Department  are  instructive  documents,  always  containing,  in 

addition  to  consolidated  returns  from  all  parte  of  the  State,  some  useful  information 

or  suggestions.     Here  is  what  Mr.  Janes,  the  able  and  efficient  Commissioner  says 

iu  his  September  Report,  on  the  waste  of  manures: 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise,  that  only  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  of 
Georgia  save,  under  shelter,  the  manure  from  their  stock.  This  is  a  record  of  de- 
liberate and  unpardonable  waste.  Animal  manures  exposed  to  the  leaching  effecte 
of  raiu,  and  the  evaporation  of  the  sun,  lose  a  large  portion  of  their  soluble  plant 
food.  Experiment  shows  that  nearly  one-half  the  value  of  animal  manures  is  lost 
by  such  exposure.  Farmers  will  consult  economy  by  sheltering  all  the  manure 
saved  on  their  farms.  In  composting  manures  that  have  been  exposed,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  more  concentrated  material  to  supply  the  waste  thus  occasioned. 
In  composting  such  manures,  at  least  six  hundred  pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  and 
fifty  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  should  be  used  to  the  ton,  or  six  hundred 
])()unds  of  an  ammoniated  superphosphate,  composted  with  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred pounds  of  manure  and  cotton  seed. 

Gilt  Edged  Butter  and  its  Price. — There  are  at  least  two  dairymen  and 
butter-makers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  the  Ledger  setys,  who  always  sell 
their  butter  at  one  dollar  a  pound,  and  cannot  supply  all  who  desire  to  be  their 
customers.  It  adds  :  One  of  these  attributes  his  success  to  three  points — good  food 
for  his  cows,  uniform  temperature  of  fifty-eight  degrees  in  the  milk-room,  and  neat- 
ness, cleanliness  and  dainty  nicety  at  every  step,  from  the  moment  the  milk  is 
obtained  until  the  dollar  is  paid  for  the  pound  of  butter.  He  feeds  his  cows  often, 
and  not  much  at  a  time,  on  white  clover  and  early  mown  meadow  hay,  which  he 
cuts  fine,  moistens  and  mixes  with  corn-meal  and  wheaten  shorts.  Pastures  and 
meadows  are  kept  quite  free  from  weeds.  The  milk  room  is  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  fifty-eight  degrees  by  flowing  spring  water.  "  As  good  butter  can  be  made  with- 
out water  as  with,  but  the  milk  and  cream  must  be  kept  at  all  times  a  little  below 
sixty  degrees."  The  other  important  point — cleanliness — he  secures  by  keeping 
the  milk  house  free  from  all  unpleasant  suri'ouudings,  allowing  no  milk  to  sour 
upon  the  floor  of  the  room,  or  to  decompose  in  the  crevices  of  the  milk  pans,  churns 
or  other  utensils.  The  above  is  descriptive  of  the  care  with  which  the  costliest 
Philadelphia  butter  is  made,  but  the  ordinary  article  sold  in  our  markets  at  half 
the  price,  is  not  much  inferior  in  quality,  thanks  to  the  tidy  habits  of  the  house- 
wives in  Chester,  Delaware  and  Montgomery  counties. 

Measuring  Corn  in  the  Crib. — The  Southern  Rurcd  Gentleman  says  that  the 
following  rules  have  often  been  put  to  the  most  critical  test  by  the  most  thorough, 
as  well  as  the  most  practi;tal  mathematicians  of  the  Southwest,  and  the  people  using 
them  may  rely  upon  their  being  accurately  correct. 

If  measured  in  feet : 

1st.  Shucked  Corn. — Measure  the  length,  width,  and  depth  of  the  crib  in  feet ; 
multiply  these  three  dimensions  together,  and  their  product  by  eight,  then  cut  off 
two  figures  to  the  right ;  those  on  the  left  will  be  so  many  barrels,  and  those  cut 
off  so  many  hundredths  of  a  barrel. 

2d.  Uii>ihacked  Corn. — Multiply  the  three  dimensions  in  feet,  as  in  rule  first, 
and  their  product  by  five  and  two-thirds  ;  cut  off  two  figures  to  the  right,  and  the 
result  will  be  barrels  and  hundredths,  as  in  rule  first. 
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If  measuretl  iu  inches : 

8d.  Shucked  Corn. — Take  tlie  dimensions  in  inches  and  multiply  them  together; 
take  one  half  of  the  product  and  divide  it  hy  2150,  and  you  have  the  bushels  of 
shelled  corn,  which  divide  by  3  to  reduce  to  barrels. 

4th.  Umhucked  Corn. — Multiply  the  dimensions  as  in  rule  third,  and  then  take 
one-third  of  their  product,  and  divide  it  by  2150,  the  result  will  be  as  in  rule  third. 

A  Vicious  Circle  in  Farming. — A  correspondent  of  the  Southern  Plantation 
is  reminded  of  the  anecdote  which  the  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  in  the 
University  of  Virginia,  used  to  tell : 

A  Penns3'lvauian  one  day  hearing  a  Virginia  gentleman  boasting  of  the  large 
crop  of  corn  he  expected  to  make  on  a  favorite  farm,  remarked,  '■  Colonel  you 
must  make  a  great  deal  of  corn  to  sell."  "No,  sir,  I  never  sell  corn.  What  we 
don't  eat  I  give  to  my  hogs"  "  Oh!  I  beg  pardon,  you're  a  dealer  in  bacon."  No, 
sir,  I  don't  sell  bacon,  I  give  it  to  my  negroes."  "And  pray.  Colonel,  what  do 
you  do  with  your  negroes?"  "  What  do  I  do  with  them  ?  Why,  sir,  they  make 
ray  corn."  This  is  the  circle,  only  a  smaller  one,  which  most  of  our  planters  pur- 
sue. They  make  cotton  to  buy  meat,  mules,  etc  ,  and  they  buy  meat,  mules,  etc., 
to  make  cotton  ;  and  when  the  cotton  is  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  they  buy  on 
credit,  and  mortgage  their  mules,  land,  etc,  for  payment.  But  an  industry  needs 
to  be  diversified  iu  other  respects.  In  the  language  of  Mr.  Jeiferson.  "we  mnst 
now  place  the  manufacturer  by  the  side  of  the  agriculturist " 
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THE   SECRET   OF   GROWING   CAULIFLOWERS. 

Comparatively  few  people,  not  professional  gardeners,  succeed  well  with  the 
cauliflower,  and  this  delicious  vegetable  is  still  a  rare  luxury.  But,  certain 
essential  conditions  being  assured,  it  is  as  easy  to  grow  as  the  cabbage.  The  grand 
secret  of  its  culture  lies  in  two  words — manure  and  moisture.  Given  these,  m 
sufficient  quantity — mark  this  last  condition — and  the  grand  flower  head  comes  as  a 
matter  of  course.  If  you  are  accustomed  to  manure  heavily  for  cabbages,  double 
the  dose  for  your  cauliflowers.  Plant  four  feet  apart  each  way,  cultivate  frequently, 
keeping  the  soil  loose  and  mellow.  When  the  plants  are  well  grown  and  the  time 
approaches  for  them  to  commence  to  head,  mulch  around  the  plants,  or,  better  still, 
the  whole  bed  to  the  depth  of  two  inches  or  more  with  stable  manure,  watering 
the  plants  through  the  mulch,  if  the  weather  be  dry.  In  this  climate  cauliflowers, 
like  cabbages,  must  be  grown  during  the  cool  seasons  of  fall  and  spring,  making 
the  planting  for  the  fall  crop  in  July,  August,  or  September,  according  to  the 
latitude  and  season,  and  for  the  spring  crop,  from  November  to  February,  giving 
those  planted  in  the  fall  slight  winter  protection. 

THE  WILD  GOOSE  PLUM  AT  THE  NORTH. 

The  Country  Gentleman  says  some  good  words  for  this  plum  as  follows  :  "  A  few 
young  trees  on  our  grounds  fruited  for  the  first  time  this  year.     Although  of  quite 
moderate  quality,  this  plum,  we  think,  is  destined  to  become  extensively  planted. 
No.  14,  Vol.  6  54 
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In  appearance  and  texture  it  considerably  resembles  the  old  clieny  plum,  being 
bright  red,  fibrous  and  juicy.  The  specimens  generally  measured  an  inch  or  more 
in  the  shortest  diameter,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  third  of  an  inch  and  a  half 
long.  The  time  of  ripening  was  the  first  and  second  week  in  August.  Specimens 
picked  while  yet  hard,  and  with  a  light  shade  of  red,  and  placed  in  a  drawer, 
ripened  in  a  few  days  into  a  brilliant  red.  From  this  we  infer  that  they  would 
be  admirably  adapted  to  distant  conveyance  to  market.  Man}'  of  the  plums  were 
slung  by  the  curculio,  but  the  thick  skin  and  character  of  the  flesh  prevented  the 
larvae  from  doing  much  or  any  harm,  and  the  fruit  was  invariably  good  and  fair. 
We  think  this  plum  might  be  extensively  planted  for  market,  even  in  the  north, 
as  it  will  grow  vigorously  on  soils  not  adapted  to  the  common  varieties  of  the 
plum,  and  it  is  not  affected  by  the  black  knot,  and  we  question  if  the  curculio,  with 
a  moderate  amount  of  attention,  will  ever  do  it  much  injury.  It  is  hard  to  tell 
beforehand,  however,  what  these  insects  may  undertake  or  accomplish." 

VALUE  OF  THE  TAP-ROOT  OP  TREES. 

Trees  procured  from  nurseries  will  be  found  to  have  had  their  tap-roots  cut  off, 
and  the  nurserymen  contend  that  this  is  a  benefit  rather  than  a  damage.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  we  can  not  well  transplant  trees  with  the  tap-root  entire  and  uninjured. 
To  have  trees  with  perfect  tap-roots,  as  nature  designed,  they  must  be  planted 
where  they  are  to  grow,  and  grafted  or  budded  without  removal.  Some  contend 
that  this  would  give  us  healthy,  thrifty,  long-lived  orchards,  such  as  are  seldom 
seen  now-a  days.  Cultivation,  throughout,  is  an  artificial  process,  and  the  argument 
from  nature's  methods  is  not  always  sound  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  there  may 
be  something  in  the  suggestion  we  have  quoted.  Experiment,  however,  is  better 
than  theory  in  such  matters.  Let  the  plan  of  planting  the  seed  where  the  trees  are 
to  grow  and  grafting  the  seedlings  in  their  original  position  be  tried. 

LONG  MOSS  FOR  IRISH  POTATOES. 

The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Guardian,  of  the  31st  ult.,  says  :  "  Mr.  Samuel  T.  A.  Branch 
has  given  us  a  novel  way  of  planting  Irish  potatoes  and  preparing  moss  for  mat- 
tresses at  the  same  time,  which  is  indeed  a  good  idea :  First  dig  out  your  trenches 
as  deep  as  you  desire  them,  then  put  a  layer  of  green  moss  at  the  bottom  ;  cut  your 
potatoes  and  lay  them  on  the  moss,  then  put  a  layer  of  moj^s  over  them  and  throw 
over  your  dirt.  Though  the  season  be  extremely  dry  the  moss  will  keep  moist 
sufficient  to  give  you  a  larger  yield  of  potatoes  than  you  ever  had  before,  white  and 
clean  as  if  they  had  been  freshly  washed  in  water,  and  the  moss  is  now  thoroughly 
dried  and  killed,  and  by  washing  and  beating  it  a  little  you  have  a  nice  lot  of  moss 
ready  for  mattress-making." 

HOW  TO  MODIFY  OUR  INSTRUCTIONS. 

When  we  speak  of  planting  peas  in  November  and  December,  our  suggestions 
are  good  for  our  latitude,  but  we  expect  readers  in  South  Florida,  or  in  Northern 
Virginia,  and  even  in  the  more  distant  parts  of  our  own  State,  to  make  the  neces- 
sary allowances  for  difference  in  climate.  Our  dates  must  be  considered  moval)le, 
and  may  be  carried  l)ackward  or  forward,  accordingly  as  the  reader's  latitude  may 
be  north  or  south  of  ours.  From  five  days  to  a  week  for  each  degree  of  latitude 
may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule  in  measuring  climatic  difference.^,  but  to  this  there 
will  be  many  exceptions,  depending  upon  the  distance  from  the  ocean,  altitude,  the 
physical  conformation  of  the  country,  and  the  character  of  the  soil.  In  the  same 
latitude,  too,  the  time  for  performing  many  horticultural  opeiation.s  will  vary  con- 
siderably with  the  varying  seasons.  The  reader  is  always  sa])pos(;d  to  have  brains 
and  to  use  them,  otherwise  books  and  magazines  will  be  of  little  use. 
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The  Pampas  Grass.     (Gynerium  Argenteum.) 


This  fine  plant  is  at  home  in  our  climate,  and  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  it  is 
so  seldom  seen  in  Southern  gardens  and  lawns.  Those  who  have  it  growing 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  its  long,  slender  leaves,  which  form  bundles  or  sheaths 
at  their  base,  and  rise  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  when  they  gracefully  curve 
outward,  giving  the  plant  the  appearance,  at  a  distance,  of  a  hemisphere  of  beau- 
tifully curved  lines.  Towards  autumn,  when  the  leaves  have  attained  their  full 
development,  the  flower  stems  appear  from  the  centres  of  the  strongest  sheaths, 
shooting  up  perpendicularly  three  or  four  feet  above  the  mass  of  foilage,  and 
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gradually  unfolding  a  plume  of  elegant,  feather-like  flowers,  which  at  first  are  of  a 
silky  whiteness,  but  assume  a  darker  tint  as  the  season  advances. 

By  way  of  helping  our  description,  and  to  enable  our  readers  better  to  judge  of 
the  effect  produced  by  the  Pampas  Grass  when  in  bloom,  we  append  a  woodcut 
representing  a  fine  specimen,  in  the  full  glory  of  its  feathery  plumes. 
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Pursuant  to  announcement,  this  Society  held  its  Fifteenth  Biennial  Session  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  on  September  8th,  9th  and  10th.  Comfortable  quarters  were  pro- 
vided by  the  proprietors  of  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  in  setting  aside  for  the  use  of 
the  Association,  the  large  and  gorgeous  ladies'  ordinary. 

The  session  was  opened  by  its  venerable  President,  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
of  Massachusetts,  thus  with  his  usual  dignified  and  pleasant  manner,  and  although 
he  is  now  verging  close  upon  eighty  years,  he  performed  the  arduous  labors  con- 
nected with  his  portion,  with  wonderful  activity,  and  in  that  practical  way  which 
has  always  given  to  the  sessions  of  this  body  a  celebrity  for  expediting  a  vast 
amount  of  practical  work  in  a  short  time. 

Dr.  Hull,  President  of  the  Illinois  Horticultural  Society,  welcomed  the  delegates. 

The  Society  then  went  into  active  session,  by  the  appointment  of  the  following 
committees : 

Credentials. — Dr.  C.  C.  Hamilton,  of  Nova  Sootia,  Chairman  and  four  other 
members. 

Nomination. — J.  Barry,  of  New  York,  Chairman,  with  one  delegate  from  each 
State  represented. 

Records  of  Fruit  Exhibited. — J.  T.  Maxwell,  of  New  York,  and  four  other  dele- 
gates. 

Aivard  of  Wilder  Medal. — Dr.  Jno.  A.  Warder,  of  Ohio,  P.  J.  Berckmans,  of 
Georgia  ;  Robert  Manning,  of  Massachusetts  ;  Isaac  Buchanan,  of  New  York  ;  T. 
H.  Masters,  of  Nebraska. 

The  following  programme  of  exercises  for  the  morrow  was  announced  :    At  9  A. 

-M.,  reports  of  Standing  Committees  ;  discussion  of  the  value  of  fruits  enumerated 

in  the  catalogue  as  indicated  by  stars,  to  be  called  by  the  Secretary.     At  the  close 

of  each  division,  statements  relative  to  the  new  varieties  to  be  received.     At  3  P. 

M.,  continuation  of  the  morning's  session. 

The  afternoou  session  was  mainly  taken  up  with  the  address  of  the  President. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  as  follows,  which  was  adopted  : 

President. — Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Boston. 

Vice  Presidents. — C.  C.  Langdon,  of  Alabama  ;  C.  C.  Bliss  of  Arkan.sas  ;  B.  S. 
Fox,  of  California  ;  D.  S.  Dewey,  of  Connecticut ;  Randolph  Peters,  of  Delaware  ; 
William  Saunders,  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  C  Codringtou,  of  Florida; 
Hon.  William  Schley,  of  Georgia  ;  Arthur  Bryant,  of  Illinois  ;  Sylvester  Johnson, 
Indiana;  Mr.  McOollough,  of  the  Indian  Territory;  Sewell  Foster,  of  Iowa;  Dr. 
J.  S.  Slayman,  of  Kansas ;  W.  W.  Goldsmith,  of  Kentucky;  R.  H.  Day,  of  Lou- 
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isiana;  W.  D.  jjBrcckenridge,  of  Maryland;  C  M.  Ho  vey,  of  Massachusetts  ;  T. 
T.  Lyou,  of  Michigan  ;  D.  Kodmoud,  of  Mississippi;  Dr.  B.  F.  Edwards,  of  Mis- 
souri ;  the  Hou.  R.  W-  Furnas,  of  Nebraska  ;  W.  B.  Towne,  of  New  Harapshirt  ; 
William  Parry,  of  New  Jersey  ;  Charles  Downing,  of  New  York  ,  Walter  L. 
Steele,  of  North  Carolina ;  Dr.  C.  C  Hamilton,  of  Nova  Scotia ;  Dr.  John  A. 
Warder,  of  Ohio ;  Robert  Buist,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Judge  Duukin,  of  Quebec  ; 
Dr.  A.  P.  Wylie,  of  South  Carolina ;  B.  T.  Transo,  of  Tennessee  ;  William  Wat- 
son, of  Texas  ;  J.  E.  Johnson,  of  Utah  ;  G.  F.  B.  Leighton,  of  Virginia;  Wash- 
ington Blum,  of  Washington  Territory  ;  S.  E.  Chamberlain,  of  West  Virginia  j 
George  P.  PefFer,  of  Wisconsin.  • 

Treasurer. — Thomas  P.  James,  of  Massachusetts. 

Secretary. — W.  C  Flagg,  of  Illinois. 

Executive  Committee. — (President  and  Vice-Presidents,  ex  officio,)  J.  E.  Mitchell, 
of  Pennsylvania ;  Dr.  George  Thurber,  of  New  York ;  J,  F.  C  Hyde,  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  P.  J.  Berckmaus,  of  Georgia  ;  T.  H.  Masters,  of  Nebraska. 

Dr.  Hull  was  requested  to  cast  the  ballot  in  behalf  of  the  Association,  which  he 
did,  and  the  nominations  were  declared  confii'med. 

The  President  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  honor  of  a  reelection.  He  said 
that  he  really  did  desire  to  be  re-elected  this  year,  in  order  that  he  might  assist  in 
the  coraintr  Centennial  Celebration  as  the  President  of  this  Association. 

Subsequently  it  was  agreed  that  the  American  Pomological  Society  should  hold 
an  informal  meeting  on  the  16th  of  September,  1876,  as  the  guests  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural  Society,  when  a  grand  social  reunion  of  all  American  Pomolo- 
gists  will  take  place. 

Mr.  Barry,  Chairman  of  the  General  Fruit  Committee,  reported  that  on  the  1st 
of  April  last,  he  had  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  several  State' 
Fruit  Committees,  requesting  them  to  organize  immediately,  and  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  have  their  report  prepared  for  this  meeting.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  number  responded.  From  every  section  of  the  country,  from  Maine  to 
Florida,  a  hopeful  progress  was  reported. 

The  report  of  the  Foreign  Fruit  Committee  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  treating 
of  some  varieties  of  fruits  worth  importing. 

The  Committee  on  Native  Fruits  requested  that  all  having  native  fruits  for 
inspection,  present  them  to  the  committee  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  this 
morning. 

Messrs.  Hovey,  Berckmaus,  Warder,  and  Flagg,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 

look  over  the  essays  to  be  submitted,  with  a  view  to  deciding  which  ones  should  be 

read  before  the  Association. 

SECOND  DAY. 

The  President  announced  the  following  standing  Committees : 
General  Fruit  Committee. — P.  Barry,  of  Rochester  Chairman;  R.  R.  Hunley,  of 
Alabama;  Warren  Foote,  of  Arizona;  S.  J.  Matthews,  of  Arkansas;  J.  Strezel, 
of  California ;  H.  B.  Bearce,  of  Colorado ;  T.  S.  Gold,  of  Connecticut ;  J.  A.  Bur- 
bank,  of  Dakota ;  E.  Tatnall,  of  Delaware ;  John  Saul,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ;  P.  P.  Bishop,  of  Florida ;  P.  J.  Berckmaus,  of  Georgia ;  T.   W.  Bennett,  of 
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Idaho;  0.  B.  Galuslia,  of  Illinois;  Allen  Furnas,  of  Indiana  ;  G.  B.  Brackett,  of 
Iowa;  W.  M  Howsej,  of  Kansas;  Z.  R.  Huggins,  of  Kentucky  ;  H  A.  Swazey, 
of  Louisiana;  Henry  McLaughlin,  of  Maine;  W.  D.  Breckeuridge,  of  i\Iaryland  ; 
R.  Manning,  of  Massachusetts  ;  W.  Adair,  of  Michigan  :  W.  Elliott,  of  Minne- 
sota ;  "W.  H.  Cossett,  of  Mississippi ;  Isador  Bush,  of  Missouri ;  D  S.  Tuttle,  of 
Montana  ;  J.  H.  Masters,  of  Nebraska  ;  J.  Larcombe.  of  Nevada  ;  Isaac  Tinley, 
of  New  Brunswick  ;  John  Cobb,  of  New  Hampshire  ;  B.  B.  Hance,  of  New  Jersey  ; 
J.  G  Knapp,  of  New  Mexico:  E.  Moody,  of  New  York;  Edward  Kidder,  of 
North  Carolina  ;  C.  E.  Brown,  of  Nova  Scotia;  N.  W.  Bateman,  of  Ohio  ;  D.  W. 
Beadle,  of  Ontario;  J.  Hoopes,  of  Pennsylvania;  Charles  Gibb,  of  Quebec;  D. 
H.  Jacques,  of  South  Carolina ;  J.  W.  Rosemount.  of  Tennessee ;  W.  Watson,  of 
Texas;  J.  E.  Johnson,  of  Utah  ;  P.  Bryant,  of  Vermont ;  Franklin  Davis,  of 
Virginia;  A.  Eggers,  of  Washington  Territory  ;  S.  E.  Chamberlain,  o^  West  Vir- 
ginia; J.  C.  Plumb,  of  Wisconsin;  J.  A.  Campbell,  of  Wyoming. 

Native  Fruits. — P.  J.  Berckmans,  Augusta,  Ga. ;  Charles  Downing,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y. ;  Thomas  Meehan,  Germantowu,  Pa. ;  Robert  Manning,  Salem,  Mass. ;  J.  J. 
Quinn,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Dr.  J.  S.  Hayman,  Leavenworth,  Kansas ;  H.  A.  Swasey, 
Tangipahoa,  La. 

Foreign  Fruits. — George  EUwanger,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  C.  M.  Hovey,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  Parker  Earle,  South  Pass,  111. ;  John  A.  Warder,  Cleves,  Ohio';  C.  F.  B. 
Leighton,  Norfolk,  Va. ;  E.  Saltenwaite,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  C.  C.  Hamilton, 
Coruwallis,  N.  S. 

Synonyms  and  Rejected  Fruits. — John  J.  Thomas,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  ;  Wil- 
liam Saunders,  Washington,  D.  C  ;  W.  C  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ;  W.  M. 
Howsley,  Leavenworth,  Kansas;  John  A.  Warder,  Cleves,  Ohio;  Tyler  McWhor- 
ter,  Aledo,  111. ;  Robert  Manning,  Salem,  Mass. 

Revision  of  Catalogue. — President,  ex  officio ;  P.  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Isaiah 
Hoopes,  Pennsylvania ;  Charles  Downing,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. ;  W.  C.  Flagg,  Moro, 
111.;  Robert  Manning,  Salem,  Mass.;  P.  J.  Berckmans,  Augusta,  Ga.  ;  H.  A. 
Swasey,  New  Orleans,  La. 

The  general  discussions  upon  fruits  were  then  entered  upon,  each  member  being 
supplied  with  a  printed  circular,  iu  which  every  variety  was  catalogued,  leaving 
space  after  each  one  for  remarks. 

OF   APPLES. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  varieties  were  thus  gone  over,  and  the  following  new 
varfeties  were  ordered  to  be  added  to  the  catalogue  of  the  society,  viz :  Indiana, 
Favorite,  Wythe,  Goff,  Clayton,  and  Mary  Wamack. 

GRAPES. 

The  Delaware,  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  Catawba,  were  the  kinds  most  extolled. 
The  lona  was  recommended  for  some  localities.  The  Isabella  grape  was  regarded 
in  New  York  and  New  England  as  the  very  best.  The  Ives  wa.s  considered  by 
some  as  superior  to  the  Concord  as  a  money  grape.  The  Maxatawuy  was  generally 
considered  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  white  grapes.  The  Salem  was  decided  to  be 
variable  in  quality  in  diffljrent  years.  The  Telegraph  was  regarded  in  Illinois  as 
one  of  the  best  of  the  early  varieties.     The  Walter  grape  was  not  considered  sue- 
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cessful  ill  the  vicinity  of  Boston.     The  AVikler  was  looked  upon  as  the  very  best  of 
the  Rogei-s  bhick  grape. 

PEACHES. 

The  subject  of  peaches  was  next' taken  up  for  discussion.  Baldwin's  late  peach 
was  spoken  of  as  grown  in  the  South.  The  Chinese  Cling  is  one  of  the  best 
kinds  in  Tennessee,  bringing  the  highest  price.  The  Columbia  received  high 
encomiums  from  all  present.  Crawford's  Early  does  not  do  well  in  Southern  New 
Jersey.  Hale's  Early  was  declared  to  be  the  least  profitable  of  all  varieties,  and 
had  been  stricken  from  the  list  by  the  Tennessee  Pomological  Society.  The  Moun- 
tain Rose  is  one  of  the  best  peaches  in  New  Jersey.  Old  Mixou  Free  was  com- 
mended as  the  model  fruit  for  canning.  Of  the  new  varieties,  the  Louise,  the  Early 
Rivers,  and  others,  were  commended. 

ORANGE  CULTURE. 

An  essay  on  "Orange  Culture  in  Florida  "  was  then  read  by  Mr.  P.  P.  Bishop. 
He  said  that  orange-growing  was  only  now  beginning  to  take  an  important  position 
among  the  industries.  The  Seminole  war  first  hindered  progress  in  this  direction, 
and  Tfterwards  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  Some  of  the  finest  orange-groves  were 
planted  about  forty-five  years  ago.  The  speaker  mentioned  sereral  of  the  prin- 
cipal cultivators       The   aggregate  area  in   cultivation  before  the  war  was  only 

seventy-five  acres. 

Soon  after  the  war  a  change  began  to  take  place.  Proprietors  began  to  pay 
more  attention  to  orange-growing.  It  is  safe  to  place  the  average  profits  of  trees 
at  SlOO  each.  The  aggregate  area  now  in  cultivation  was  about  three  thousand 
acres  Many  partial  ftulures  had  resulted  from  unskilful  handling  of  the  tree- 
stumps,  and  many  thousand  trees  had  been  lost  by  the  cutting  off  of  fruit  while 
green.  A  great  advantage  was  enjoyed  by  those  who  owned  native  orange-groves, 
which  were  most  productive. 

THIRD  DAY. 

September  lUth. 

The  Society  met  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  this   morning— President  Wihler  in 

the  chair. 

The  Societv,  at  its  past  session  in  ^Boston,  in  1873,  had  decided  to  convene  in 
extra  session  at  Philadelphia,  in  1876.  This  action  was  reconsidered  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Barry,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Society  would  not  hold  a  business  meeting 
at  the  time  appointed,  but  only  a  social  reunion. 

The  next  business  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  in  Baltimore,  in  1877,  on 
invitation  of  the  Maryland  Horticultural  Society.      ^ 

THANKS. 

Mr.  Barry,  of  Rochester,  offered  a  resolution  thanking  the  Illinois  Horticultural 
Society,  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  proprietors,  and  the  railroad  companies  for  their 
many  favors.     They  were  carried. 

THE   CENTENNIAL. 

President  Wilder  at  this  point  resigned  the  chair  to  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Mississippi, 
and  offered  the  following,  which  was  passed  : 
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Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  it  is  our  duty  as  citizens  and 
cultivators  to  make  our  contributions  at  the  next  Centennial  exhibition,  and  resolve 
in  good  faith  to  do  so. 

THE   STRAWBERRY. 

The  discussion  of  the  fruits  in  the  catalogue  was  then  taken  up,  the  strawberry 
being  the  first  subject. 

The  Charles  Downing,  if  cultivated  on  the  clay  soil,  is  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able and  delicate  variety  of  strawberries.  It  is  too  delicate  for  shipping,  but  is 
jQost  excellent  for  home  consumption.  The  Kentucky  is  the  best  late  variety  in 
New  York  for  family  and  shipping.  When  cultivated  in  Massachusetts,  it  is 
inferior.  The  Niconor  is  a  fine,  prolific  early  fruit,  but  must  be  renewed  every 
year.  The  Green  Prolific  was  highly  commended ;  was  said  to  furnish  three  to 
five  more  pickings  than  the  Wilson's  Albany. 

The  Monarch  of  the  West,  and  Colonel  Cheney  were  new  varieties,  the  latter 
receiving  some  praise.     It  is  more  hardy  than  Wilson's  Albany,  which  it  resembles. 

RASPBERRIES. 

Raspberries  were  next  considered.  The  Herstine  was  considered  a  hardy,  valu- 
able berry  in  Pennsylvania  but  not  in  Maryland.  The  Philadelphia  is  generally 
catalogued  as  a  prolific  and  delicate  variety,  but  subject  to  being  winter-killed. 
Gentlemen  from  Missouri  and  Ohio  found  that  it  stood  the  winter  as  well  as  any 
variety.  It  will  give  double  the  yield  of  any  other  kind.  It  is  outsold,  however, 
by  the  Brandywine.  Under  the  head  of  new  varieties,  the  Black  Cap  and  Turner 
were  added.  The  latter  is  a  Michigan  plant  and  outsells  all  others  in  the  Chicago 
market.     It  was  the  only  one  not  damaged  by  last  winter. 

Note. — It  must  be  remembered  by  our  Southern  fruit  growers,  that  the  small  fruits  were 
discussed  mainly  by  Eastern,  Western  and  Northern  growers;  no  Southern  delegate  took 
part  in  them,  being  engaged  at  the  time  with  committee  work,  and  the  results  of  these  dis- 
cu.ssions  apply  to  the  sections  above  mentioned  only,  and  have  no  reference  to  the  behaviour 
of  these  fruits  when  grown  South. 

THE   WILDER   MEDALS. 

The  Committee  on  the  award  of  the  Wilder  Medal  reported.  The  collection  of 
fruits  on  exhibition  are  better  than  we  had  anticipated  meeting  at  the  close  of  the 
summer,  which  has  been  marked  by  disastrous  frosts,  ravages  of  insects,  and 
unpropitious  seasons.  Some  favored  sections  have  escaped  these  misfortunes,  and 
come  with  the  best  results  of  their  harvests  to  ornament  the  tables  of  the 
exhibition  : 

We  award  the  silver  Wilder  medals  as  follows:  To  the  Michigan  State  Horti- 
cultural Society  for  the  splendid  display  made  up  by  the  following  Associations  : 
The  Horticultural  Societies  of  Monroe,  Allegan,  Kent  Ingham,  Washtenaw, 
Grand  Traverse,  Benzie,  Oceana,  Kalamazoo,  and  South  Haven  counties,  and 
Messrs.  George  L  Burrows  &  Co  ,  of  Saginaw  ;  second,  to  the  Iowa  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  for  a  collection  of  apples  beautifully  displayed  by  Mr.  James 
Smith,  of  Des  Moines ;  third,  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society,  for 
general  collection  of  fruits ;  fourth,  to  the  Nebraska  State  Horticultural  Society, 
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for  tlie  collections  of  apples.  To  the  following  individual  collections :  John  Saul, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  pears  ;  Elwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  pears  and 
for  plums;  E.  Moody  &  Sou,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  for  general  collection;  J.  H. 
Rickets,  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  for  large  collection  of  seedling  grapes  of  great 
promise;  Isador  Bush  &  Son,  and  Miessuer,  of  Bushbery.  Mo.,  for  a  collection 
of  native  grapes ;  D.  Redmond,  Ocean  Springs,  Miss.,  for  an  interesting  col- 
lection of  semi-tropical  fruits,  including  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  bananas, 
figs,  pine-apples,  etc. ;  Edward  Daniels,  Gunston  Hall,  Va.,  for  pears  and  grapes  ; 
A.  Fahnestock,  Toledo,  Ohio,  for  pears ;  B.  G.  Smith,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  for 
pears ;  F.  &  L.  Clapp,  Dorchester,  Mass-,  for  seedling  pears  and  a  fine  dish  of 
•'  Clapp's  Favorite ;  "  J.  W.  Manning,  Reading,  Mass.,  for  pears  ;  Hovey  &  Co., 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  for  pears;  S.  E.  Chamberlain,  Watorford,  Va.,  for  apples;  B. 
S.  Fox,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  for  seedling  pears. 

HONORABLE   MENTION 

is  made  of  George  Balderstone,  Colora,  Md.,  for  pears  ;  Dr.  Humpheris,  Galesburg, 
111.,  for  apples ;  Hellman  Froth,  and  others,  of  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  for  general 
collection;  Warsaw  (111.,)  Horticultural  Society,  for  apples;  G.  H.  Baker,  South 
Pass,  111.,  for  apples;  Adams  (111.)  Horticultural  Society  for  general  collection; 
Sedalia  (Mo.)  Horticultural  Society,  for  general  collection  of  fruit ;  Wisconsin 
State  Horticultural  Society  for  general  collection,  including  an  interesting  contri- 
bution from  S.  P.  Pieffer,  of  Pewaukee  ;  Cambridge  (Mass.)  Society  for  pears  ; 
Robert  Manning,  Salem,  Mass.,  for  specimens  of  pears  from  historical  trees,  col- 
lected by  him,  including  the  Endicott,  planted  about  1630  ;  an  orange  pear  tree 
two  hundred  and  eighty-five  years  old;  a  Warder,  grafted  April  19,  1775,  and  a 
tree  planted  by  Anthony  Thacher  in  1640 ;  B,  F.  Transon,  Humboldt,  Tenn  ,  for 
general  collection. 

This  Committee  feel  that  their  labors  would  not  be  completed  without  making 
some  formal  recognition  of  the  services  of  these  officers,  to  whose  untiring  labors 
the  j>resent  prosperous  condition  of  the  Society  is  due.  To  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
President  of  the  Society,  for  his  laborious  and  indefatigable  exertions  and  sacrifices 
in  founding  and  building  up  the  Society,  and  bringing  it  to  a  position  in  advance 
of  any  similar  Society  in  the  world  ;  to  Thomas  P.  James,  for  twenty-seven  years  of 
unremitting  and  faithful  services  as  Treasurer  of  the  Society  from  its  origin  to  the 
present  time;  to  J.  J.  Thomas,  for  designing  the  beautiful  and  appropriate  device 
stamped  upon  the  medal.  They,  therefore,  recommend  the  award  of  the  Wilder 
medal  as  an  appropriate  testimonial. 

The  Committee  cannot  pass  over  the  very  fine  collection  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy  varieties  of  pears  exhibited  by  the  President,  which  fully  deserve  the  high- 
est honor.  But  as  they  cannot  award  to  him  his  own  medal,  they  are  obliged  to 
content  themselves  with  an  honorable  mention. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  ou  native  fruits,  having  been  in  constant  session  during  the  past 
two  days,  in  examining  the  large  number  of  new  fruits  brought  for  examination, 
were  unable  to  complete  their  report  before  the  closing  of  the  Convention.  This 
report  will  be  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society. 
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Society  then  adjouraed  to  meet  in  Baltimore  iu  1877,  at  such  time  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  appoint. 

COURTESIES. 

The  Society  visited  the  South  Park  in  a  body.  ISTumerous  carriages  were  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  delegates,  who  had  thus  an  excellent  opportunity  of  viewing 
the  new  park  and  boulevard,  which  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  Commissioners. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Burroughs  invited  the  delegates  to  visit  the  University,  which  pleasure 
had  to  be  declined  for  want  of  time. 

A  grand  banquet  was  tendered  the  Society  by  the  Illinois  Horticultural  Society, 
and  was  participated  iu  by  a  large  number  of  the  delegates  and  ladies.  Speeches 
were  made  by  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  Governor  Berwidge  of  Illinois,  Dr.  Hall,  Dr. 
"Warder,  Col.  Chamberlain,  F.  J.  Riley,  and  others,  and  after  a  most  harmonious, 
pleasant  and  useful  session,  the  several  members  separated  with  the  hope  of  being 
soon  gathered  together  again  in  Philadelphia. 


Horticultural  Hints  for  November. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  what  can  be  done  in  the  garden  depends  largely  upon 
the  latitude.  In  summer,  when  a  high  temperature  exists  everywhere,  horticultural 
operations  are  less  subject  to  modifications  by  distance  from  the  equator.  Readers 
must  bear  in  mind  that  we  write  in  the  low  country  of  South  Carolina,  and  that 
our  instructions,  when  no  other  region  or  climate  is  specified,  have  special  reference 
to  this  latitude.  Consulted  with  these  modifying  circumstances  iu  view,  we  may 
venture  to  hope  that  our  brief  hints  may  be  of  service  to  novices,  at  least,  and 
that  constant  repetition  will  be  deemed  excusable  and  proper,  as  the  same  pro- 
cesses have  to  be  gone  through  with  this  year  as  iu  the  previous  ones.  All  we  can 
hope  is  to  make  improvements  in  them. 

Taking  the  risks  of  the  season,  we  may,  from  the  teuth  to  the  fifteenth  of 

the  present  month,  in  the  latitude  of  Charleston  and  southward,  plant  our  first  crop 
of  peas.  Dan  O'Rourke,  Eugenia,  Laxton's  Prolific,  or  some  other  medium  grower, 
will  be  most  likely  to  give  us  a  crop.  The  smaller  dwarfs,  like  Tom  Thumb  and 
McLean's  Little  Gem,  will  come  into  blossom  too  soon,  and  be  more  likely  to  be 
cut  off.  Toward  the  end  of  the  inouth,  or  the  first  week  in  December,  we  may 
plant  the  quick  growing  dwarfs,  of  which  the  Little  Gem  is  the  best.  We  select 
if  possible,  for  our  peas,  ground  that  is  rich  from  previous  manuring,  so  as  to 
require  little,  if  any,  additional  application. 

Turnips  may  be  planted  here  during  the  present  month,  but  with  some 

risk,  as  in  the  case  of  peas.  They  are  liable  to  be  killed,  while  young  and  teuder, 
by  the  hard  freezes  which  often  occur  iu  December  and  January,  but  if  they  should 
live  through,  they  will  come  into  use  in  good  time  in  the  spring,  and  be  very  tender 
and  sweet.  A  slight  covering  of  straw,  leaves,  or  dry  gra.ss,  strewu  over  them,  will 
often  .save  the  crop.  Similar  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  carrots  and  beets. 
Lettuce  and  radishes  are  somewhat  more  hardy,  but  often  need  slight  protection, 
even  in  this  latitude. 
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The  cabbages  and  turnips  planted  in  September  or  October,  will  require 

frequent  attention.  There  may  be  few  weeds,  but  the  soil  will  ueed  stirring  with 
the  pronged  hoe  to  keep  it  light  and  friable.  If  cabbage  plants  of  a  suitable  size 
can  be  obtained,  they  may  be  set  out  during  the  mouth,  for  the  earliest  spring  crop, 
and  seeds  may  be  sown  for  later  planting.  The  young  plants  will  need  some  pro- 
tection during  the  winter.  A  cold  frame  is  a  very  useful  garden  fixture  for  this 
and  other  purposes.  Where  a  hot  bed  is  in  use,  plants  may  be  started  in  that  much 
later,  and  come  in  good  time. 

This  is  the  best   month  in  the  year  for  planting  fruit  trees,  though  the 

work  can  be  successfully  done  any  time  during  the  winter,  iu  our  mild  climate. 
Let  the  ground  be  well  prepared,  and  the  work  faithfully  done,  if  you  wish  for 
the  best  results.    Raspberries  may  now  be  planted  as  directed  iu  previous  numbers. 

For  flower  garden  work,  see  last  month.     If  the  directions  there  given 

have  been  carried  out,  little  will  need  be  done  now,  except  to  prune  and  transplant 
hardy  shrubs  and  vines ;  but  most  of  last  month's  work,  if  neglected,' may  still  be 
done  with  success. 


La 


BOR     AND        MMIGRATION. 


Organized  Immigration  to  the  South. 


In  our  last  number  we  offered  some  practical  hints  to  the  Patrons  and  farmers 
of  the  IS'orth  on  the  subject  of  immigration,  advising  the  organization  of  companies 
for  settling  large  tracts  of  land  iu  the  South.  On  this  point,  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  South  furnishes  additional  important  considerations  : 

While  the  delightful  climate,  beautiful  scenery,  fruitful  lands,  mineral  wealth, 
and  general  salubrity  of  much  of  the  South,  afford  themes  to  excite  the  desire  of 
the  citizens  of  the  bleak  and  rugged  regions  of  the  North  to  emigrate  to  those  more 
favored  spots,  it  is  proper  that  those  who  go  should  proceed  deliberately,  so  as  not 
to  regret  the  change. 

In  general,  the  right  way  to  settle  in  the  South  is  in  companies  of  say  from  five 
to  fifty  or  more  families.  A  single  family  going  to  the  South  will  usually  notice 
quite  a  diflference  between  the  minor  customs  and  usages  of  the  two  sections.  They 
long  for  the  old  homestead.  Northern  women,  especially  those  of  the  New  England 
type,  do  not  comprehend  the  antecedents  of  the  Southern  white  women.  Southern 
women  have  not  all  become  accustomed  to  the  tremendous  change  the  war  caused 
in  their  social  customs.  There  must,  of  necessity,  be  some  slight  friction  during 
the  reorganizing  process  To  make  this  as  slight  as  possible,  go  South  in  com- 
panies. Let  the  farms  be  laid  out  as  they  are  near  the  rivers  and  bottom  lands  in 
some  parts  of  New  England  and  usually  in  Canada— a  frontage  for  every  f\\mily 
upon  the  highway — the  church,  the  stores,  postoffice,  etc  ,  in  the  centre.  Take  all 
the  appliances  with  you,  and  become  centres  of  healthy,  moral,  and  religious  influ- 
ences, wherever  you  go.  Another  point.  Don't  stir  up  reminiscences  of  the  past. 
If  a  Southerner  still" thinks  that  a  white  man  has  rights  which  the  colored  man 
should  respect  (and  if  you  think  the  reverse),  do  not  quarrel  about  it.  Remember 
the  old  adage  :  "  Never  argue !  "  It  don't  pay.  Remember,  also,  the  good  old 
maxim  :  "  That  ye  study  to  "be  quiet,  and  transact  your  own  business."  I  have  full 
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assurances,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  South  and  its  people,  that  if  Northerners 
could  practice  the  above  apostolic  injunction  fully,  they  can  harmonize  speedily. 

Southerners  are  naturally  hospitable  and  generous,  and  when  they  find  North- 
erners avoid  treading  upon  their  old  aching  corns,  and  willing  to  understand  that 
they  mean  to  act  up  to  their  convictions,  they  give  them  their  confidence.  By  this 
plan  of  settling,  the  Northern  families  feel  at  home ;  and,  by  the  silent,  yet  power- 
ful influence  of  example,  they  will  do  more  good  at  the  South  than  any  amount  of 
ranting,  blustering  propagandism  can  effect. 

The  Southern  neighbors,  for  miles  around,  will  see  with  their  own  eyes  the 
neatness,  thrift,  enterprise,  activity,  and  prosperity  of  the  industrious  hard  working 
Northerners.  They  will  contrast  this  with  the  lean  performances  of  the  communi- 
ties dependent  only  upon  the  labor  of  the  undeveloped,  undisciplined  negroes,  and 
they  will  cry  out  for  the  Yankees,  instead  of  against  them. 


Poultry  and  Pet    Stock. 

Twenty  Rules  for  Novices  in  Poultry  Raising. 

For  guidance  the  coming  breeding  season,  the  Poultry  World  ofl?ers  the  annexed 
twenty  rules  to  amateurs  and  fanciers  of  poultry ;  which  hints,  if  followed  out  in 
their  breeding  experiments  during  the  coming  season,  we  promise  will  aid  them 
materially  toward  success  in  rearing  good  chickens : 

1.  Subscribe  at  least  f)r  one  poultry  paper;  read  it  with  care,  and  consult  its 
pages  for  details  as  to  the  better  management  of  your  flocks,  from  month  to  month. 
It  is  next  to  impossible  for  you  to  read  such  a  work  three  mouths  without  getting 
hints  that  will  bring  you  more  than  a  dollar  in  direct  pecuniary  returns. 

2.  If  you  begin  by  purchasing  eggs  for  hatching,  order  them  from  some  reliable 
breeder  nearest  to  your  locality,  and  thus  save  the  perils  incident  to  their  trans- 
portation from  a  long  distance. 

3.  Always  set  your  hens  in  the  evening,  rather  than  by  daylight.  They  w'ill  be 
more  sure  to  stick  to  the  nest  afterward.  And  for  two  or  three  days,  at  first  be 
careful  that  they  are  kept  undisturbed. 

4.  If  you  can  make  your  nests  upon  the  ground,  do  so.  If  not,  place  a  fresh 
cut  grass  sod  at  the  bottom  of  your  box,  and  sprinkle  sulphur  or  coarse  snutf  into 
it  to  keep  oflf  vermin. 

5.  .Scatter  powdered  sulphur  through  the  hen's  under-feathers,  also,  during  the 
period  of  setting.  She  must  be  kept  free  from  lice.  Thi^node  of  treatment  is  a 
good  one  for  her  comfort,  as  well  as  that  of  the  chickens. 

6.  Remove  your  hen  daily,  let  her  roll  in  the  dustbox  near  by ;  feed  and  water 
regularly  ;  see  that  she  goes  back  before  the  eggs  chill  (in  cold  weather),  and  cover 
her  sitting  box  with  coarse  bagging,  if  she  seems  half  inclined  to  give  up  her  work. 

7.  On  the  21st  day,  when  the  chickens  are  coming  out,  leave  her  to  herself  until 
all  are  released.  Then  wait  twenty-four  hours  yet,  for  the  little  ones  to  get  upon 
their  feet.     Then  clear  the  nest  out  nicely. 

8.  Apply  a  little  dry  sulphur  upon  the  down,  and  under  each  wing  of  the  chicks, 
as  soon  as  they  emerge  from  the  nest.  Keep  mother  and  brood  thus  free  from 
vermin.  Give  them  food  when  a  day  old,  and  keep  them  dry  and  warm,  in  a 
fresh,  clean  coop. 

9.  Commence  feeding  with  soaked  bread  crumbs,  rice,  and  hard  boiled  eggs. 
Follow  this  up  for  a  week;  then  cooked  soft  food  and  broken  wheat;  then  cracked 
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corn,  chopped  meat,  or  scraps,  and  always  plenty  of  green  food,  until  the  grass 
starts. 

10,  Give  the  young  ones  sunshine,  all  you  can  command.  If  cold  when  hatched, 
look  out  for  the  harsh  winds.  Give  them  dry  shelter  till  the  weather  becomes 
warm,  and  above  all,  save  them  from  rain  and  storms. 

11.  At  one  to  three  months  old  they  should  have  ample  range  over  the  lawns 
or  pasture.  If  you  have  no  grass  plots,  let  your  runs  be  of  a  dry,  gravelly  bottom, 
and  give  them  cabbage  leaves,  turnip  tops,  etc.,  and  cooked  meat,  daily,  with  their 
dry  grain  food. 

-  12.  Always  supply  young  and  old  fowls  with  plenty  of  fresh,  clean  water.  Into 
this,  occasionally,  drop  a  little  cayenne  pepper  tea,  which  is  a  prime  tonic,  as  well 
as  a  preventive  of  gapes  in  chickens. 

13.  To  "cure  roup,"  look  out  that  it  don't  get  started  in  your  flocks.  It  is 
helped  by  colds,  dampness,  exposure  to  rough  weather,  and  neglect.  Prevent  its 
presence  by  constant  care,  good  shelter,  and  dry,  clean  hen  houses.  This  is  the 
surest  method. 

14.  Wash  your  roosts  occasionally  with  spirits  of  turpentine  or  kerosene.  This 
prevents  the  accumulation  of  lice  in  the  poultry  houses,  and  the  fumes  of  this 
pungent  oil  permeates  the  feathers  of  your  fowls  at  night,  and  drives  the  vermin 
from  their  bodies. 

15.  At  from  five  to  six  months  old,  separate  the  young  cocks  from  the  pullets, 
and  rear  each  sex  by  themselves.  When  you  wish  to  mate  them  for  breeding  (in 
December  or  January)  is  time  enough  to  allow  them  to  run  together. 

10.  Permit  all  your  hens,  so  inclined,  to  sit  and  hatch  one  brood  in  the  year.  It 
is  better  for  the  fowls,  and  you  will  thus  get  just  as  many  eggs  from  them  in  twelve 
months  as  if  you  bothered  your  brains  "to  break  them  up." 

17.  If  you  commence  with  fowls  (instead  of  eggs),  buy  of  reliable  men,  who  know 
"what  you  want,  and  who  will  deal  honorably  with  you.  Pay  such  a  man  his 
price — get  good  stock,  of  whatever  variety  it  may  be — and  take  care  of  it  after  you 
get  it. 

18.  Keep  but  one  kind  at  first,  of  whatever  kind  you  may  fancy.  When  you 
can  breed  that  well,  try  .something  else  if  you  get  tired  of  this.  But  don't  venture 
upon  too  much  in  the  "  variety  line "  at  the  commencement,  or  you  will  fail 
with  all. 

19.  Don't  attempt  to  raise  five  hundred  birds  within  limits  fitting  the  needs  of 
five  dozen  or  less.  Crowding  fowls  into  close  quarters  will  breed  thousands  of  lice, 
but  precious  few  chickens,  remember. 

20.  Select  the  best  of  your  progeny  for  breeders.  Sell  your  patrons  what  you  have 
to  sell  honestly.  If  you  dispose  of  eggs,  send  oflT  fresh  ones,  and  pack  them  care- 
fully. Do  as  you  would  be  done  by  every  time,  and  avoid  the  temptation  to  play 
the  role  of  "  huckster  "  on  any  occasion. 

Thus  may  you  prosper,  reader.  If  you  will  try  the  rearing  of  poultry,  with  the 
above  brief  directions  in  view,  you  will  succeed ;  and  a  very  pleasant  occupation 
you  will  find  it — take  our  word  for  it.  There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  it,  but 
it  requires  care,  attention,  application,  and  experience,  nevertheless — an  epitome  of 
which  is  embodied  briefly  in  the  above  recommendations,  which  are  the  fruit  of  our 
personal  experience  of  many  years. 


California  Raisins, — Last  season  Gen.  Bidwell,  on  his  estate  of  22,000  acres 
planted  110,000  grape  vines  of  the  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the  great  raisin 
grape  of  California,  He  commenced  making  rasins  of  this  grape  last  autumn, 
and  those  he  has  on  hand  now  are,  according  to  the  California  Horticulturist, 
certainly  as  fine  as  any  Malaga  raisins  can  be. 
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The  Guinea  Fowl. 


This  much-abused  bird  receives  its  name  from  the  country  in  which  it  is  supposed 
to  have  had  its  origin,  and  where  it  still  exists  in  an  undomestieated  state.  Its 
beauty  and  vivacity  should  make  it  a  flivorite  with  the  fancier  every  where,  but 
more  cspeei:\lly  at  the  South,  where  the  climate  brings  fully  into  play  its  more 
useful  qualities.  It  is  objected  to  by  many  on  account  of  its  noise,  its  depredations 
on  chickens,  its  roaming  and  disposition  to  conceal  its  nest.  These  faults  are,  in 
my  opinion,  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  laying  qualities,  their  watchfulness, 
'iuexpeusiveness,  and  last,  but  in  this  section  not  least,  their  propensity  for  "  roosting 
high."  They  prefer  to  roost  in  trees,  except  in  extremely  bad  weather,  and  there 
bid  defiance  to  the  oldest  and  most  cunning  depredator.  They  are  wary,  and  on 
the  approach  of  a  hawk  or  other  danger,  sound  the  alarm  quickly,  thereby  allowing 
ample  time  for  chickens  to  hunt  cover.  No  matter  how  many  dogs  you  keep,  they 
note  immediately  the  approach  of  a  stray  canine,  and  follow  him  with  an  incessant 
clamor  till  he  takes  his  leave.  This,  again,  is  a  great  advantage  in  a  country 
abounding  in  "  curs  of  low  degree,"  all  prone  to  prowl  and  "  seek  what  eggs  they 
may  devour."  Their  eggs,  though  small,  are  of  fine  flavor,  and  the  flesh  of  the 
fowl,  three  to  six  months  old,  delicious. 

I  see  frequent  inquiries  as  to  how  to  distinguish  the  sexes.  The  difference  is 
easily  noted  by  a  careful  observer.  The  cock  is  larger  than  the  hen,  his  back  has 
more  arch,  his  comb  is  higher,  his  wattles  much  larger,  Avith  a  lateral  projection 
which  the  hens  have  not  His  cry  is  entirely  different  from  the  female's  '*  potrack." 
He  has  a  prancing,  tip  toe  gait,  which  is  especially  noticeable  when  they  ai-e  being  fed. 
Though  usually  mating  in  pairs,  they  are  not  strictly  monogamous.  I  had,  during 
the  past  season,  two  cocks  and  five  hens.  The  eggs  set  were  taken  promiscuously, 
as  the  five  laid  in  the  same  nest,  and  fully  ninety-five  per  cent,  hatched.  In  this 
latitude  (31^)  they  usually  begin  to  lay  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  and,  if  not 
allowed  to  sit,  continue  till  October,  or  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  when  they 
'•  dry  up  "  and  recruit  till  the  approach  of  spring.  If  '•  broken  up  "  when  "  broody," 
they  frequently  begin  again  in  three  days,  rarely  longer  than  a  week.  My  five 
hens  laid,  the  past  season,  about  seven  hundred  eggs.  The  hen  usually  lays  about 
eleven  o'clock,  and  approaches  the  nest,  which  is  concealed  in  high  grass,  in  a 
stealthy,  zigzag  course.  They  rarely  remain  on  the  nest  longer  than  five  minutes. 
A  peculiar  noise  announces  than  the  egg  is  laid,  when  she  quietly  and  speedily 
leaves  the  spot.  Frequently  the  cock  stands  a  few  feet  off"  during  the  process. 
When  the  hen  has  laid  twenty-five  or  thirty  eggs,  she  becomes  "  broody."  No  need 
to  confine  her.  A  stick  laid  across  the  nest  does  the  business.  As  sevei-al  lay 
together,  it  is  not  unu.sual  to  get  seventy-five  or  eighty  eggs  from  one  nest. 

My  plan  of  raising  them  is  as  follows:  Never  allow  the  Guinea  to  sit ;  .she  is  a 
poor  mother.  Place  twenty  to  twenty-five  eggs  under  a  common  hen.  I  use  game 
liens,  as  no  fowls  are  better  sitters  or  mothers.  I  have  had  twenty-seven  hatched 
in  one  brood  by  a  small  hen.  Set  two  at  once,  if  practicable,  and  give  all  to  one 
hen  when  hatched..  At  the  expiration  of  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  days  the 
hatching  is  through.  If  eggs  of  same  age  are  used,  frequently  the  whole  brood  is 
out  in  three  hours  from  "  pipping  "  of  the  first  egg.  Place  the  hen  and  brood  in  a 
dry  coop  in  a  sunny  spot — your  garden  is  the  best  place.  Keep  the  coop  closed  for 
two  or  three  days,  till  the  young  learn  the  call  of  the  hen  and  get  over  their 
extreme  shyness.  At  the  end  of  that  time  allow  the  brood  to  go  and  come  at  will, 
but  keep  the  mother  confined  for  six  weeks.  I  feed  on  cornmeal  moistened  with 
water  or  sour  milk,  to  which  onion-tops,  choj)ped  fine,  are  added.  Once  a  week  I 
mix  in  a  little  cayenne  pepper.  They  are  very  fond  of  this  diet.  At  this  age  they 
venture  only  a  lew  feet,  returning  often,  but  soon  run  over  the  whole  garden.  They 
do  no  harm  and  destroy  insects  innumerable.      When  the  hen  is  released  she  takes 
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thera  to  the  poultry  house,whcrethey  may  be  allowed  to  roost  till  three  or  four  mouths 
old,  when  they  must  go  to  the  trees,  which  they  readily  do.  They  go  to  roost  much 
later  than  other  poultry,  aud  can  be  shut  out  by  closing  the  entrance  after  your 
hens  are  "  in  bed."  The  least  damp  is  disastrous  to  the  chicks,  unless  quickly 
dried ;  hence  my  confinement  of  the  hen.  I  set  none  but  early  eggs,  as  they  should 
be  well  grown  before  cold  weather.  No  more  forlorn  object  can  be  imagined  than 
a  cold,  wet  Guinea  chick.  After  two  months  they  require  no  feed.  They  can 
conduct  a  campaign  successfully  without  a  "commissariat,"  as  they  are  always  in 
"marching  order,"  and  are  wonderful  "foragers." — J.  B.  S.,  in  Poultry  Record. 


Pigeons  for  Farmers. 


Farmers  are  apt  to  regard  pigeons  as  very  destructive  to  have  around  the  farm, 
and  say  they  dig  up  the  grain  aud  eat  it,  thus  ruining  the  crops.  This  is  a  preju- 
dice entirely  without  foundation.  Pigeons'  bills  are  not  suited  to  digsring;  neither 
would  they  have  sense  enough,  as  they  are  pre-eminently  "dumb."  They  will,  of 
course,  eat  the  grains  which  lie  upon  the  ground,  but  these,  of  course,  would  waste 
or  be  picked  up  by  birds  in  any  case.  The  former  has  splendid  chances  to  breed 
pigeons.  He  can  fix  up  a  corner  of  his  barn-loft  with  little  trouble,  aud  letting 
the  birds  fly,  they  will  pick  their  own  feed  in  summer  time.  They  require  com- 
paratively no  care — the  loft  need  be  cleaned  only  twice  a  year.  A  frequent  cause 
of  lack  of  success  is,  that  farmers  instead  of  fixing  up  a  small  loft  with  nests  inside, 
nail  boxes  to  the  side  of  the  barn,  and  here  the  squabs,  being  exposed  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  necessarily  perish.  In  winter  the  pigeons  will  feed 
with  the  poultry.  They  will  breed  on  an  average  eight  or  nine  pairs  of  young 
a  year,  which  will  find  ready  market,  when  four  weeks  old,  at  fifty  cents  per  pair ; 
in  winter,  seventy-five  cents.  If  the  stock  consists  of  Dutchies  or  common  runts-, 
Avhich  will  cost  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  pair  to  start  with,  squabs  twice  the 
size  of  common  ones  can  be  raised  and  will  of  course  command  much  higher  prices. 
From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  an  enorraons  per  cent,  to  be  realized 
from  the  breeding  of  pigeons  for  market.  Breeding  birds  of  the  common  variety 
cost  only  fifty  cents  per  pair  and  will  pav  for  themselves  within  two  months. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE,  in  Country  Gentleman. 


Patrons  of  ftusBANUKY  and    Agricultui^al  Societies. 
The  Patrons  of  Husbandry  and  the  Cotton  Question. 


A  Patron,  in  the  September  number  of  the  Rural  Carolinian,  complains  that 
we  produce  too  much  cotton,  and  get  too  little  money  for  it ;  that  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  as  a  body,  have  taken  no  steps  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  with  reference 
to  this  assumed  state  of  affairs,  asks  light. 

"We  are  not  of  those  to  whom  he  addresses  his  appeal ;  nor  are  we  so  presump- 
tuous as  to  think  we  can  afford  him  the  full  measure  of  his  desire,  yet  his  article 
has  suggested  some  thoughts,  which  we  humbly  hope  may  benefit  others,  if  not 
himself 

With  reference  to  his  first  assumption,  that  we  produce  too  much  cotton,  and 
the  claim  that  all  admit  its  truth,  we  observe,  that  the  world  outside  of  the  grower 
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makes  no  such  complaint,  and  that  all,  including  the  grower,  are  interested  in 
cheap  cotton.  It  should  then  be  the  purpose  of  the  grower  rather  to  produce  it  at 
a  reduced  cost  than  to  enhance  the  price  by  a  diminution  of  the  product. 

But  we  have  neither  space  nor  ability  to  develop  this  feature. 

When  "  Patron  "  gave  over  production  as  the  result  of  ruinous  price,  as  he  did 
in  his  paragraph,  our  first  thought  was  "  cart  before  the  horse,"  but,  upon  reflection, 
we  are  not  sure  he  is  wrong.  Just  as  the  gambler  prefers  to  win  back  upon  the 
same  card  that  has  lost  his  money,  so  the  cotton  planter  seems  to  hope,  and  to  be 
willing,  to  repair  the  losses  incurred  by  a  too  great  devotion  to  cotton,  only  by 
cotton  planting,  by  increasing  the  crop  of  the  ensuing  season.  The  less  the  price 
of  cotton  the  greater  the  quantity  needed,  is  their  motto,  with  never  a  thought  as 
to  other  means  of  relief  or  profit. 

From  this  point  of  view,  over  production  becomes  also  a  result,  as  it  certainly 
is  a  cause,  of  ruinous  prices. 

As  to  the  enquiry,  why  the  Grand  Council  (National  or  State  Grange,  we  sup- 
pose,) has  not  taken  action  in  this  matter — reducing  the  production  of  cotton, 
we  observed  that,  either  one  of  us  is  misinformed  as  to  past  proceedings  of  the 
National  Grange  in  this  connection,  or  we  differ  widely  as  to  its  powers  in  the 
premises. 

With  the  address  of  the  National  Grange,  St.  Louis  Session,  February,  1874, 
before  us,  we  must  conclude,  either,  that  Patron  has  never  seen  it,  or  that  he 
assumes  the  existence  of  power  in  the  National  Grange  to  retain  or  control  cotton 
planting,  as  far  as  members  of  the  Order  are  concerned  at  least.  In  this  address 
the  National  Grange  has  exercised  what  we  imagine  to  be  its  sole  privilege — re- 
commendation. In  it,  that  body  protests  emphatically  and  powerfully  against  a  too 
great  devotion  to  cotton-growing,  not  so  much  because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
over  production  of  cotton,  as  because  there  is,  in  consequence,  an  under  production 
of  provisions,  and  assigning  this  latter  as  the  cause  of  ruinous  prices  for  cotton. 
In  other  words,  the  price  of  cotton  is  too  low,  because  the  price  of  provisions 
(bought  with  the  cotton)  is  too  high.  In  devoting  a  larger  area  to  provision 
growing,  to  both  increase  the  price  at  which  we  sell  cotton,  by  reducing  the  pro- 
duct, and  decrease  the  price  at  which  we  buy  (produce)  cotton,  in  reducing 
(pro-ducing)  the  cost  of  provisions  (assumed)  in  its  (cotton)  production — to  sell 
higher,  and  buy  lower. 

Patron  tells  us  this  work,  reducing  the  area  devoted  to  cotton,  or  rather  the 
product,  must  begin  in  the  Grand  Council — that  it  cannot  in  the  Subordinate 
Grange.  Now,  as  has  been  stated,  the  National  Grange  has  discharged  its  duty, 
exhausted  its  prerogative,  and  no  intelligent  Patron  needs  to  be  assured  that 
neither  the  State  nor  Subordinate  Grange  can  do  more. 

And  yet  it  must  be  begun,  or  rather  it  has  already,  and  only  where  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  it  could  begin ;  in  individual  action,  in  a  revolution  upon  the 
part  of  each  and  every  one  who  feels  that  he  plants  too  much  cotton,  to  plant 
less.  Those  who  first  act  upon  this  conviction  will  make  most  by  the  change.  lu 
this  connection,  we  would  remark  the  strangeness  of  the  fact,  that  whilst  all  admit 
that  we  plant  too  much  cotton,  no  one  is  willing  to  reduce  his  crop,  unless  joined 
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by  others.  We  act  as  if  we  were  but  half  convhiced,  or  rather  as  if  about  to 
make  some  saorilice,  aaJ  would  do  so  the  more  williugly,  if  others  were  constraiued 
to  do  likewise. 

We  forget  that  successful  men  do  not  desire  competition,  do  not  wait  for  company, 
but  strike  out  new  roads  to  fortune,  joined  by  few  or  none,  but  followed  by 
thousands  when  the  track  is  well  beaten,  and  when  it  is  too  late  for  profit. 

We  believe  that  if  none  would  plant  too  much  cotton  it  would  pay  nearly  all 
(some  farms  are  better  adapted  to  other  crops)  to  plant  some,  a  quantity  con- 
siderably less  than  that  now  grown,  but  we  are  as  fully  satisfied  that  so  long  as  the 
many  plant,  as  they  now  do,  it  will  pay  the  few  not  only  to  plant  less,  but  to  plant 
none.  We  think  the  prices  of  the  other  products  of  our  soil  and  climate  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  cotton,  justify  this  opinion. 

■  We  have  in  mind  a  farmer  in  this  county,  acting  upon  this  conviction,  having 
quit  cotton  altogether.  He  proposes  to  plant  generally  such  crops  as  will  best  sus- 
tain the  farm  and  family,  and  for  the  little  money  needed,  grow  such  as  all  con- 
sume, and  few  produce — realizing  the  fact  that  while  competition  is  the  life  of 
trade,  it  is  the  death  of  high  prices.  He  is  sanguine  that,  under  present  circum- 
stances, he  cannot  only  live  more  comfortably,  have  more  leisure  to  improve,  or  at 
least  save  his  land,  (which  he  failed  to  do  when  planting  cotton),  but,  with  the 
same  energy  and  industry,  make  more  money,  and  that  there  is  room  in  the  same 
field  for  others. 

We  commend  his  example.  A.  Y.  R. 

Spartanburg,  S.  C, 


The  Grange. 


It  was  a  sort  of  myth  to  most  of  those  who  joined  early.  Many  expected  that 
the  Grange  was  going  to  coin  money  by  some  hocus-pocus  unexplained,  or  that 
some  good  old  mythical  Santa  Claus  would  come  around,  and  the  ever  hanging 
stocking  would  be  kept  constantly  full  of  mint  drops,  while  Granger  would  be 
asleep. 

We  hold  up  our  hands  and  exclaim — Of  all  innocents ! ! 

Brother  Aiken  went  over  the  horse  and  mule  purchasing  question,  showing  how 
we  pay  so  much  more  than  we  ought.  He  opened  up  the  dry  goods  and  groceries 
outrage,  baring  the  evidently  bloody  wounds  of  every  individual  farmer  Caesar 
present.  He  showed  how  that  monkey,  Middleman,  had  made  cat's-paws  of  each 
and  every  one,  until  we  fairly  felt  our  finger's  ends  burn,  and  our  ears  tingle  with 
indignation  at  the  recital  of  our  wrongs. 

The  result  was  the  straight  forward  (obtuse)  farmer  unfobbed  his  three  dollar 
fee.  The  shy  dealer  edged  in  Mrs.  Paper  Bag  with  fifty  cents  "  have  a  friend  at 
court,"  you  know.  (Query.  Did  they  expect  the  secrets  would  be  kept,  or  stop 
with  Mrs.  P.  B.  ?  Do  not  wives  talk  in  their  sleep  ?)  Lawyers  thought  that  by 
throwing  bread  upon  the  waters  'twould  come  again  after  many  days,  and  doctorB 
didn't  want  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold. 
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It  was  a  grand  opening.  The  wheels  of  our  wagon  were  greased  again  and 
as-ain.  It  was  examined  and  criticised  and  finally  about  half,  iu  some  instances, 
voted  it  to  be  a  coach  too  slow  for  the  times  ;  'twas  too  tame.  Everybody  looked 
for  a  bio-  dog  fight,  in  which  the  Granger  was  expected  to  show  blood.  But  the 
do2  fisht  didn't  come  oflT.     The  Granger's  tide  was  backward  borne. 

Oh,  where  was  Roderick  (Aiken)  then  ! 
One  blast  upon  his  bugle  horn, 
'Twere  worth  a  thousand  men. 

V/ith  US  the  enthusiasm  is  over.  Quiet  operations  don't  move  the  herd  in  this 
age  of  excitement.  The  lion  must  roar  loudly,  and  eat  two  or  three  victims,  or  he 
is  no  more  a  lion  than  a  house  dog.  We  like  to  see  or  read  of  the  elephant,  but 
unless  he  brain  several  keepers,  he  isn't  much  elephant.  The  Bible  is  a  good  book, 
but  it  is  well  that  the  census  does  not  state  how  many  read  it,  and  how  many  read 
the  scandals  so  mincingly  served  up  daily  by  the  papers  of  the  largest  circulation. 
It  is  feared  that  most  natives  are  less  fascinated  by  the  contemplation  of  domestic 
life,  than  by  the  sickening  relations  of  the  most  horrible  murders  sought  for  to  fill 
the  bill  of  fare  of  some  publishers,  and  greedily  devoured  by  the  present  public.  Is 
it  a  pleasant  thought  that  it  may  be  so  ? 

Well,  we  did'nt  receive  any  visits  from  Santa  Claus ;  but  'tis  a  matter  of  fact 
that  there  was  a  slight  depletion  of  the  stocking  for  the  various  wants  of  the 
Grange,  and  it  caused  a  voice  of  wailing  from  among  the  babes  and  sucklings  of 
the  family.  Our  Grange  atmosphere  is  a  little  foggy  ;  but  the  dim  rays  of  the  sun 
cannot  shine  on  all  alike  at  the  same  time.  We  find  ourselves  going  around  as  in 
an  eddy,  but  let  us  conclude  that  we  are  at  the  circumference  of  a  strong  current 
that  will  eventually  carry  us  through  to  prosperity. 

Our  tardy  brothers  say  we  want  to  plough,  or  we  want  to  do  this,  we  want  to  do 
that,  and  we  have  sought  charitably  to  find  a  better  excuse  f^r  them,  but  we  can't. 
What  would  a  political  party  like  better  than  to  hear  their  opponents  say,  my  time 
is  worth  so  much.  You  will  find  that  when  there  is  likely  to  be  a  close  vote,  poli- 
ticians are  very  willing  to  pay  opponents  to  stay  at  home.  But  when  by  these  means 
they  elect  Drive  and  Screw  to  office,  then  look  out. 

Absentees  say,  "  I  can't  talk,  I  can  only  sit  out  the  time  in  idleness ;  what  is  the 
use  for  me  to  attend."  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  bundle  of  rods. 
No  one  feels  the  strain  when  together,  and  they  cannot  be  broken,  but  let  the  rods 
stay  at  home,  to  plant  and  sow  and  gather,  and  there  is  no  resistance  to  any  twist 
outsiders  may  wish  to  give  them. 

We  give  a  sick  man  medicine,  and  wait  patiently  days  and  weeks  for  the  medi- 
cine to  take  effect.  Our  patient  is  agriculture.  She  is  sick.  We  want  to  give  her 
a  little  tonic ;  we  want  to  drive  away  sap-suckers,  and  take  off  a  few  of  the  leeches 
that  have  been  sucking  her  blood;  we  want  to  do  away  with  some  of  the  shade 
which  has  been  dwarfing  her  so  long,  and  our  lazy  friends  who  do  us  more  harm 
than  enemies  can, say,  well,  you  may  nurse  her,  but  she  is  so  slow  about  recovering, 
you  must  excuse  us.  Do,  tepid  brother,  withdraw.  It  is  thought  that  our  numbers 
will  warrant  the  loss  of  all  such  slip-shuck  members,  and  like  a  tree  with  some 
rotten  branches,  be  much  better  for  the  pruning, 

Orangeburg,  Auguai  16,  1874.  M.  L.  BALDWIN,  Secretary  0.  G. 
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Holding  Back  the  Cotton.— Worthy  Master  D.  Wyatt  Aiken  has  published 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  planters  of  the  South,  in  which  he  urges  theui  to  hold 
back  their  cotton  for  better  prices.  Sound  advice,  we  think,  if  it  were  possible  for 
the  planters  generally  to  follow  it,  and  the  fact  that  they  can  not  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  their  impoverished  condition,  and  on  their  method  of  doing  business. 
To  those  who  have  given  liens  on  their  crops,  he  says :  Pursue  the  same  course  that 
the  merchant  does  when  he  can  not  meet  his  obligations  without  sacrificing  his 
stock — ask  a  renewal.  "  Move  forward  just  enough  cotton  to  pay  a  tithe ;  ask  sixty 
days'  indulgence;  'renew,'  that's  the  word.  If  refused,  then  philosophize  upon 
the  servitude  of  the  cotton  planter  and  the  sincerity  of  commercial  friendships. 
If  granted  the  renewal,  leave  your  cotton  in  the  seed,  and  instead  of  punishing 
your  dumb  brutes  by  that  continued  travelling  in  a  circle  under  your  dusty  gin 
house.^,  go  to  work  and  sow  down  five  acres  of  red  oats  to  the  mule,  and  one  acre 
of  wheat  to  every  member  of  your  family.  Fertilize  the  land  well  and  prepare 
properly ;  or,  what  is  better,  sow  the  grain  in  your  cotton  lands  and  sweep  in  with 
three  furrows.  On  the  1st  of  November  move  forward  another  tithe  of  your  cot- 
ton and  renew  again,  and  repeat  the  operation  in  February  and  April  of  1876. 
Pursue  this  policy  but  for  a  single  season,  and  the  next  cotton  crop  will  indeed  be 
yours." 

Grange  Head  Quarters  in  New  York.— Knickerbocker  Grange,  New 
York,  proposes  to  fit  up  a  large  house,  centrally  located,  for  a  place  of  meeting, 
a  reading  room,  and  a  library,  which  will  contain  all  Grange  papers,  circulars, 
books,  and  information  which  may  be  needed.  Attached  will  be  a  "  home,"  where 
meals  or  lodgings  can  be  had  at  a  moderate  price.  This  will  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Executive  Committee,  bnt  neither  the  'Grange  nor  the  members  will 
have  any  pecuniary  or  other  interest  in  it  than  to  see  that  it  is  the  best  that  can 
be  obtained  for  the  price.  The  idea  is  to  make  a  Grange  club  house  as  near  as 
practicable,  where  members  and  Patrons  visiting  the  city  can  meet  and  exchange 
views,  and  where  they  can  eat  and  sleep,  if  detained  all  night  in  the  city,  without 
having  to  pay  exorbitant  hotel  rates.  Such  a  house  has  come  to  be  a  necessity 
with  the  members  of  Knickerbocker  Grange,  who,  living  from  five  to  twenty  five 
miles  from  the  city,  have  generally  to  remain  all  night  when  they  attend  a  meet- 
ing. Visitors  will  always  find  two  or  three  members  present  ready  and  willing  to 
give  them  advice  and  assistance  in  business  matters,  and  a  hearty  welcome. 

Co-operation  with  the  English  Cotton  Spinners. — Samuel  Leavitt,  of 
New  York,  in  the  Kansas  Farmer,  advises  caution  in  helping  the  co-operative 
cotton  spinners  of  England  out  of  their  difficulties.  There  is  an  over-supply  of 
goods,  and  many  of  their  mills  have  stopped.  Something  had  to  be  done,  and  the 
wise  leaders  took  advantage  of  the  Grange  movement  to  get  up  trade  with  our 
producers.  "  Well,"  Mr.  Leavitt  says,  "  it  is  our  duty  to  help  the  English  out  of 
this  scrape,  if  we  can  do  so  without  hurting  ourselves ;  but  we  should  say  to  them. 
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Brothers  of  Britain,  and  even  you  British  operators,  we  do  not  propose  to  encourage 
you  permanently  in  covering  your  island  with  mills,  in  which  you  shall  manufacture 
the  raw  produce  of  the  rest  of  the  world  at  a  big  profit.  Bring  your  capital  and 
jour  workers  here,  as  fast  as  possible,  and  we  will  gladly  be  your  customers.  AVe 
.have  vast  regions  with  the  same  climate,  soil,  iron,  and  everything  else  you  have, 
and  hundreds  of  products  you  have  not.  As  to  things  for  which  you  have  natural 
advantages  in  producing,  peg  away,  and  we  will  cheerfully  pay  for  bringing  them 
five  thousand  miles ;  but  as  to  the  rest — really,  as  we  have  to  feed  you  and  give 
you  much  of  your  material,  we'd  like  to  have  you  do  your  work  over  here." 

Pomona  or  County  Granges. — The  Grange  Outlook  explains  the  object  of  the 
Pomona  Grange  as  follows  :  "  The  specific  aim  of  the  County  Granges  is,  to  bring 
about  a  more  efficient  system  of  co-operation,  as  that  is  the  real  foundation  of  our 
success  as  an  Order.  We  must  have  co-operation,  and  every  member  should  ear- 
nestly strive  to  secure  it.  We  have  learned  enough  by  this  time,  surely,  to  convince 
us  that  everything  depends  upon  our  pulling  together.  There  is  yet  a  little  too 
much  independence  among  us  for  our  good  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  do  not  seem  to 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  combining  in  our  operations.  Let  us  keep  this  in  view, 
.  and  our  triumph  is  assured. 

The  Council  of  Laborers. — This  is  the  name  of  an  Order,  similar  to  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  organized  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  people  of  the  South. 
It  is  said  to  be  rapidly  increasing  in  membership  in  several  Southern  States,  espe- 
cially Mississippi ;  and  the  colored  people,  on  account  of  the  benefits  already 
secured,  are  very  enthusiastic  in  their  efforts  to  increase  the  number  of  members, 
and  consequently  the  influence  of  their  Order.  We  have  seen  the  Constitution 
.  and  By-Laws  of  the  Councils,  and  if  they  are  faithfully  enforced  and  adhered  to, 
the  Order  will  do  immense  good  among  our  colored  fellow  citizens. 

Laurens  County  Grange. — Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian :  Col.  D.  Wyatt 

Aiken,  Worthy  Master,  State  Grange,  organized  a  Pomona  Grange  at  this  place 

on  the  8th  inst.,  with   Dr.  J.  A.  Barksdale,  W.  M.,  and  C   L.  Fike,  Secretary. 

■Col.  Aiken  also  delivered  an  able  and   instructive  address,  showing  in   his  usual 

terse  and  vigorous  style  the  benefits  and  objects  of  the  Order. 

C.  L.  FIKE. 

Laurens  C  jBT.,  S.  C,  September  2r)^A,  1875. 

Sign  of  Caution. — When  you  see  any  particularly  wonderful  seeds  or  plants 
advertised  by  parties  whom  you  do  not  know,  don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  buy.  For 
instance,  we  see  "  Ivory  wheat"  for  sale  at  one  dollar  for  one  hundred  grains,  and 
cheap  at  that,  for  it  takes  only  a  jjint  to  sow  an  acre,  "  its  growth,"  it  is  added,  "  being 
quite  different  from  other  kinds  of  wheat."  Truly,  it  must  be!  Look  out  for 
swindlers  who  sell  such  miraculous  seeds,  whether  of  wheat,  oats,  cotton,  or  any- 
thing else,  and  post  them  in  your  Grange  as  a  caution  to  credulous  brothers. 
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Jute  in  the  Cotton  Field. 

Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  Permit  me  to  call  the  attention  of  cotton 
planters  to  the  fact  that  Jute  or  Hemp  is  generally  admitted  to  be  so  baneful  to 
insects  as  to  cause  them  to  avoid  contact  with  plants  contiguous  to  those  crops. 
As  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  that  Jute  will  be  one  of  our  staple  crops,  and  as 
the  seed  at  first  will  be  costly,  I  would  most  earnestly  suggest,  that  our  cotton 
planters  sow  every  tenth  jow  in  their  cotton  fields  in  Jute,  as  a  preventative  of 
cotton  caterpillar  and  for  seed  to  plant  themselves  or  for  sale.  One-half  or 
even  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  seed  (costing,  say,  one  dollar  per  pound  by  post,) 
would  be  suflBcieut  per  acre,  and  should  the  caterpillar  appear  next  year,  what  a 
satisfaction  it  would  be  to  be  invulnerable.  The  seed  is  easily  harvested,  and 
when  our  people  learn  how  simple  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  Jute  are,  as 
compared  to  cotton,  they  will  not  be  slow  in  devoting  at  least  a  portion  of  their 
lands  to  the  production  of  this  invaluable  fibre. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  Jute  fibre  can  be  produced  here  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
two  and  a  half  cents  per  pound.  Jute  butts  sell  in  New  York  for  three  cents  gold 
per  pound— Jute  fibre  five  cents  gold,  paying  freight  and  insurance  from  Calcutta 
and  Bombay,  India,  some  fourteen  thousand  miles.  Having  taken  steps  to  get  all 
possible  information  from  India  on  the  subject,  I  do  trust  our  planters  will  be 
furnished  with  such  creditable  facts  as  will  convince  them  that  Jute  will  be  a  pro- 
fitable crop  for  them  to  combine  with  cotton. 

Charleston,  3.  C,  October  Sth,  1875.  WINBORN  LAWTON. 


Guinea  Grass  and  Bermuda  Grass. 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  Although  not  a  subscriber  this  year, 
I  exchange  with  a  friend,  and  read  the  Rural  Carolinian. 

By  the  present  mail  I  enclose  a  sprig  of  grass,  in  bloom,  for  your  examination 
and  naming.  I  saw  it  growing  in  the  low  country,  forty  years  ago,  but  did  not 
notice  it  much.  It  has  been  growing  up  here  and  spreading  for  some  years,  and  I 
find  that  when  the  fields  are  opened  in  the  fall,  cattle  will  eat  up  the  patches  of  this 
grass  before  any  other  kinds.  I  have  not  seen  Guinea  grass  (not  Means)  for  many 
years,  and  have  an  impression  that  this  is  like  to,  if  not  identical  with  it.  Please 
let  me  know  through  the  Rural  Carolinian. 

I  also  send  a  few  sprigs  of  Bermuda,  originally  brought  from  Savannah  streets, 
where  I  selected  it  from  a  long  jointed  kind,  looking  much  like  it.  After  reading 
Mr.  Ravenel's  note  on  page  5G4,  I  examined  mine  and  find  it  has  three  leaves  to 
each  joint.     This  grass"  (Bermuda)  is  vastly  productive.     I  have  cut  from  twenty- 
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two  pounds  to  tweuty-six  pounds  of  well  cured  hay  to  the  rod  at  each  cutting, 
faithfully  measured  and  weighed,  with  three  cuttings  each  year. 

"Would  not  this  be  as  good  as  cotton  culture?  My  location  is  such  that  I  cannot 
enlarge  my  operations.  A.  S- 

Rossioell,   Ga. 

[The  specimen  sent  by  our  correspondent  reached  us  in  a  somewhat  damaged 
condition,  but  it  seems  to  be  Sorghum  halapense,  generally  known  as  Guinea  grass. 
Three  leaves  to  a  joint  may  be  nothing  uncommon  in  Bermuda  grass,  but  we  have 
never  observed  it  in  an}'  specimen  before. — Editor.] 


The  Silk  Flower  Tree  Again. 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian:  In  the  last  three  numbers  of  the  Rural 
Carolinian,  I  see  notices  of  the  Silk  Flower  Tree,  with  speculations  as  to  the 
date  of  its  introduction. 

There  is  now  in  our  garden  a  tree  of  it,  which  in  1825,  was  some  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
in  height,  and  then  old  enough  to  bloom.  It  had  been  given  to  my  father  some 
years  before,  by  a  friend  of  his,  a  planter  ou  Peedee.  There  are  several  trees  now 
on  the  lawn,  from  seed  accidentally  scattered,  which  are  much  larger  than  the  parent 
tree.  I  can  furnish  seeds  now,  (perhaps  plants)  if  anybody  wants  them  ;  plants 
certainly,  next  year,  if  it  is  worth  while  to  take  the  trouble  to  save  them.  Please 
let  me  know  through  the  Rural  Carolinian  if  you  think  they  will  be  wanted, 
and  if  they  will  have  a  money  value.  E. 

[We  infer  from  the  interest  manifested  in  the  beautiful  tree  referred  to,  that 
there  are  many  who  would  be  glad  to  have  seeds  or  plants.  If  any  such  are 
willing  to  pay  our  esteemed  correspondent  something  for  her  trouble  in  saving  and 
mailing  them,  we  will  cheerfully  transmit  their  orders  to  her. — Editor.] 


How  Lucerne  is  Cured  in  France. 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  In  your  August  number,  Mr.  C.  W 
Howard  notices  a  partial  failure  in  curing  Lucerne  (^Medicago  saliva.)  In  France 
we  have,  where  the  land  is  too  sandy  or  gravelly,  the  same  difficulty. 

We  cut  the  Lucerne  in  the  morning,  when  the  dew  is  on  it ;  then  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  when  the  dew  is  dried  off  and  the  forage  is  wilted,  we  put  it  into 
small  cocks  and  leave  it  till  the  next  day,  or  about  thirty-six  hours;  then  spread 
it  and  let  one  side  dry  well  before  turning  it.  We  then  turn  it  only  once.  In  this 
way  the  leaves  are  not  lost  by  falling  off. 

You  must  be  careful  not  to  have  it  too  damp  when  you  put  it  into  cocks,  or  it  will 
heat  too  much  before  spreading.  It  should  heat  a  little — not  over  one  hundred 
degrees — which  will  help  it  to  retain  its  leaves.  L.  P. 

Mount  Pleasant,  S.  C. 
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Lime  for  the  Cabbage  Worm. 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  "  Hillside's  "  remedy  for  the  cabbage 
worm,  as  given  in  the  October  number — to  pick  them  off  carefully  daily  or  tri- 
weekly at  least — is  doubtless  an  effective  one,  but  many  differ  with  him  when  he 
says  it  is  not  tedious. 

A  successful  cabbage  grower  near  the  mountains  suggests  a  sprinkling  of  lime 
over  the  plants,  as  a  remedy  of  much  easier  application,  and  not  a  whit  less 
effective.  D.  A.  D. 

Spartanburg,  S.   G. 


Answers  to  Various  Inquiries. 


Concrete  or  Mortar-Brick. — "  Up  Country."  The  "  mortar-brick,"  about  which 
you  inquire,  is  only  another  form  of  concrete  building.  We  saw  the  other  day 
the  ruins  of  a  very  old  house,  the  basement  walls  of  which,  still  standing  and  per- 
fectly sound,  were  built  of  these  bricks.  Take  one  bushel  of  stone  lime,  and  after 
slacking,  add  ten  bushels  of  coarse,  clean  sand,  with  some  gravel,  then  mould  it  like 
brick  in  sizes  to  suit.  Spread  the  brick  upon  a  graded  yard  covered  with  sand  to 
dry.  When  dry.  lay  the  brick  in  coramon  lime  mortar,  and  plaster  it  both  inside 
and  out,  then  stripe  and  pencil  to  suit  the  taste. 

Hoio  to  Kill  Nut  Grass. — A.  M.  R.,  Aiken,  S.  C.  There  is  one  effectual  way  to 
kill  Nut  grass — dig  it  up,  root  and  branch,  nuts  and  all — every  one  of  them — and 
burn  them!  Practically,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  rid  a  field  entirely  of  the  pest, 
when  once  established.  It  is  a  sun-loving  plant,  and  its  great  enemy  is  shade.  If 
you  can  put  the  infested  patch  under  some  crop,  or  succession  of  crops,  that  will 
densely  shade  the  ground  during  the  entire  growing  season  of  the  grass — say  oats 
followed  by  cow  peas  —you  may  pretty  effectually  subdue  it  in  two  or  three  years. 

Guinea  Grass — G.  S.  Pendleton,  S.  C.  Your  specimen  was  received,  through 
the  kind  attention  of  Mr.  Maxwell,  and  is  the  genuine  Sorghum  halapense,  alias 
Guinea  grass.  Means  grass,  etc.  If  there  be  any  seedless  variety,  as  has  been  fre- 
quently stated,  we  have  never  seen  it.  See  article  in  the  present  number.  Of  the 
business  matter  to  which  you  allude,  we  know  nothing,  but  are  sorry  if  any  mistake 
has  been  made. 

Bermuda  Grass  Seed. — J.  R.  L.,  Kingstree,  S.  C.  It  is  the  general  belief  that 
Bermuda  or  Joint  grass  does  not  produce  any  fully  developed  seeds,  though  it 
always  blossoms — at  least  under  fiivorable  conditions.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
it  does,  in  this  latitude  at  least,  produce  perfect  seeds,  though  very  sparingly. 

Cotton  Seed  and  Acid  Phosphate- — W.  P.,  Newberry,  S.  C  Different  propor- 
tions of  the  seed  and  phosphate  have  been  recommended  in  composting.  We 
should  use  about  two  hundred  pounds  of  the  acid  phosphate  to  five  hundred  pounds 
of  cotton  seed,  but  some  think  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  use  equal  proportions. 
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Sorghum  and  Sorghum  Syrup. — S.  C.  S.,  Aiken,  S.  C,  writes :  "  Cau  you  give 
youi-  patrous  through  the  Kural  Carolinian,  a  little  iuforinatiou  relating  to  the 
cultivation  of  sorghum,  and  its  manufacture  into  syrup.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  quite 
extensively  grown  in  certain  sections  in  the  North,  but  now  I  believe  its  culture  is 
entirely  abandoned.  Why  is  this  ?  I  recently  visited  a  gentleman  near  Ridge 
Spring,  who  from  three- quarters  of  an  acre  obtained  seventy-five  gallons  of  excel- 
lent molasses ;  this  land  would  have  produced  about  three-quarters  of  a  bale  of 
cotton  to  the  acre,  and  the  syrup  was  obtained  at  less  cost  than  would  have  been 
required  to  prepai-e  the  cotton  for  market.  I  am  quite  getting  the  fever,  but  don't 
wish  to  rush  headlong  into  it  without  knowing  something  of  the  experience  of 
others.  Are  there  any  manufacturers  of  the  mills  in  the  South  ?"  Will  some 
reader  who  has  had  experience  give  our  correspondent  the  information  asked  for. 
We  have  never  grown  sorghum. 


General  Notices  and  Aeknowledgnnents. 


Last  winter,  we  bought  of  A.  Hance  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  Red  Branch,  N.  J., 
ten  plants  of  the  Brandywine  raspberry,  a  new  variety  which  had  proved  valuable 
at  the  North.  We  had  no  great  expectations  of  it,  but  desired  to  try  it,  as  we  try 
other  new  things,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  as  well  as  of  ourselves.  Well,  the 
Brandywine  seems  to  have  one  merit,  which,  if  combined  with  the  excellence  and 
beauty  of  fruit  and  the  prolific  bearing  claimed  for  it,  will  make  it  the  raspberry 
for  the  South.  It  withstood  almost  entirely  unharmed,  and  with  a  full  exposure 
to  the  sun,  a  drought  of  more  than  two  months  duration,  combined  with  the  hottest 
weather  we  have  ever  experienced  here,  for  so  many  weeks  in  succession.  The 
Philadelphia,  the  Hershire,  the  Clarke,  and  even  the  black  cap  varieties,  except 
where  shaded  by  a  tight  fence,  all  perished,  root  and  branch.  If  the  Brandywine 
shall  prove  satisfactoiy  in  other  respects,  we  shall  want  no  other  kind,  for  the  main 
crop. 

From  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son,  34  Barclay  Street,  New  York,  we  received  some  time 
ago  a  very  acceptable  reminder  of  their  appreciation  of  the  press,  in  the  shape  of  a 
package  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  of  various  kinds  for  fall  planting.  We  are 
already  rejoicing  in  a  fine  stand  of  healthy  plants  from  them,  which  is  the  best  of 
evidence  of  their  freshness  and  strong  vitality.  There  is  no  more  trustworthy  house 
than  that  of  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son.     Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

The  October  number  of  the  Charleston  Medical  Journal,  edited  by  Dr.  F.  Peyre 
Porcher,  M.  D.,  and  Francis  L.  Parker,  M.  D.,  has,  in  addition  to  its  strictly  pro- 
fessional papers,  several  articles  of  exceptional  interest  to  the  general  reader,. as 
"  Diet  and  Health,"  "  Hygiene  of  the  Campauna  and  City  of  Rome  "  (reviews), 
and  "  The  Cultivation  of  the  Eucalyptus  in  the  South."  We  intend  to  make  ex- 
tracts in  our  next  number. 


Ziiteraturc,  Science  and  Home  Inieresh. 
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THOU  AND  I. 

Stransre,  strans^e  for  thee  and  me 

>^iully  afar ; 
Thou  safe,  beyond,  above, 

I  'noath  the  star  ; 
Thou  where  flowers  deathless  spring, 

I  wliere  they  fade ; 
Thou  in  God's  paradise, 

I  'mid  the  shade. 

Thou  wliere  each  gale  breathes  balm, 

I  tempest-tossed ; 
Thou  where  true  joy  is  found, 

I  where  'tis  lost. 
Thou  counting  ages  thine, 

I  not  tiie  morrow  ; 
Thou  learning  more  of  bliss, 

I  more  of  sorrow. 

Thou  in  eternal  peace, 

I  'mid  earth's  strife  ; 
Thou  where  care  hath  no  name, 

I  where  'tis  life. 
Thou  without  need  of  hope, 

I  where  'tis  vain  ! 
Thou  with  wings  dropping  light, 

I  with  time's  chain. 

Strange,  strange  for  thee  and  me, 

Loved,  loving  ever  ! 
Thou  by  life's  deathless  fount, 

I  near  death's  river : 
Thou  winning  wisdom's  lore, 

I  strength  to  trust ; 
Thou  'mid  the  seraphim, 

I  in  the  dust. 

Phcebe  Gary. 


CHIEFLY  FOR  THIS  END. 
[Concluded-^ 

CHAPTER   VI. 

In  the  autumn  Nina  married.  There  was 
no  reason  for  waiting,  Guy  thought;  and  the 
young  couple  fully  agreed  with  him  on  that 
point.  The  bride  was  not  penniless.  She 
had  iier  little  fortune  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  to  which  Guy  added  another 
fifty.  Fritz  had  begun  to  make  a  connection, 
and  was  well  spoken  of  in  his  profession  ;  his 
father,  too,  made  him  a  small  allowance  ;  so 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  the  young  couple 
starving.  And  if  two  people — young,  strong, 
and  in  love  with  one  another — were  afraid  to 
begin  life  on  something  over  four  hundred  a 
year,  they  did  not  deserve  ever  to  marry  at 
all,  Guy  declared. 


"  You  will  have  to  look  out  for  a  husband 
for  Edmee  now,"  Mrs.  Honeywood  said  to 
him  one  day,  just  before  Nina's  wedding. 

"  I  am  afraid  match-making  is  not  in  ray 
line,''  Guy  replied  stiffly. 

Tiie  handsome  widow  was  still  watching  and 
waiting.  But  hope  deferred  was  beginning  to 
make  her  weary  and  heartsick.  Guy  showed 
no  symptoms  of  being  in  love  with  her;  and, 
moreover,  she  had  discovered  lately,  with 
the  keen  intuitive  perception  born  of  love 
and  jealousy,  that  he  did  care  for  some  wo- 
man, and  that  woman,  she  felt  certain,  could 
be  none  other  than  Edmee  Beresford. 

To  be  baffled  by  that  child  !  It  was  more 
than  Leila  could  bear.  She,  who  had  loved 
Guy  so  long,  so  truly,  to  see  him  appro- 
priated, and  won,  by  that  cold,  inanimate, 
stupid  girl,  who  could  not  love  him  as  he 
deserved — as  she  did-  "  Edmee  shall  never 
marry  him — never,"  Leila  resolved;  and  what 
she  resolved  she  generally  carried  out. 

''  Come  and  spend  the  day  with  me  to-raor- 
row,  Edmee  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Honeywood,  as 
they  were  standing  together  in  the  garden, 
watching  Nina  and  her  young  husband  drive 
away. 

"Not  to-morrow,  thank  you ;  I  shall  have 
so  much  to  do  to-morrow,"  replied  Edmee. 
"You  little  know  the  state  of  confusion  the 
house  is  in." 

"  Well,  then— the  next  day  ?" 

Edmee  shook  her  head.  "It  will  be  two 
or  three  days  before  I  get  things  straight 
again.     There  is  so  much  to  be  done." 

"Guy,"  Mrs.  Honeywood  called  out,  "I 
am  trying  to  persuade  this  child  to  come  and 
spend  a  long  day  with  me,  and  she  positively 
refuses — says  she  has  so  much  to  do" 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  Mrs  Honeywood,  but 
I  really  cannot  spare  the  time  this  week," 
replied  Edmee  " 

"  You  might  go  next  week,  though,"  said 
Guy,  not  liking  to  hurt  Leila's  feelings,  and 
he  fancied  she  looked  annoyed.  "  I  am  going 
to  Nottingham  on  Wednesd.ny,  and  shall  not 
be  home  until  Thursday  evening.  Suppose 
you  spend  the  day  with  Mrs.  Honeywood, 
and  it  would  give  Miss  Swayne  a  holiday." 

"  Yes,  that  is  a  capital  idea,"  exclaimed 
Leila,  "for  Mr.  Bryant  is  cuining  to  dine 
quietly  with  us  on  Thursday,  and  you  will 
help  to  entertain  him,  Edmee." 

Edmee  colored  painfully.  She  particularly 
disliked  meeting  Mr.  Bryant,  whose  admira- 
tion for  her  was  only  too  obvious. 

Guy  noticed  the  blnsh  with  a  pang  at  heart, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening — an 
evening  which  he  had  looked  forward  'to 
spending  tete-a-tete  with  Edmee — he  scarcely 
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spoke  a  -word,  but  busied   himself  -wltli  his 
papers  and  letters. 

Poor  Edmee  retired  to  rest,  feeling  low- 
spirited  and  unhappy.  It  was  the  first  evening 
for  many  months  that  Guy  had  wished  her 
good  night  without  kissing  her,  and  she  cried 
herself  to  sleep,  wondering  how  she  could 
have  offended  him.  Offended  him  !  and 
Guy  sat  up  half  the  night,  feeling  utterly 
wretched,  yet  angry  with  himself,  for  caring 
so  much. 

"  I  ought  to  have  expected  it,  of  course.  As 
if  a  girl  of  her  age  would  care  for  me !  Bryant 
is  vonng,  good  looking,  and  well  off.  I  won't 
Btand  in  his  way  if  she  cares  for  him — and  of 
course  she  does.  Hpw  she  blushed  at  the 
mere  mention  of  his  name  !  I  hope  he  is  not 
trifling  with  her;  she  seemed  sad  and  down- 
cast to-night.  If  he  is  though  " — and  Guy 
frowned  angrily.  "  Ah,  well  !  I  must  not 
be  an  old  fool.  I  must  just  see  le.ss  of  her  for 
a  time— that  is  all.  I  must  not  even  let  her 
suspect  my  secret.  She  might  deem  it  her 
duty  to  marry  me,  from  some  chimera  of 
gratitude,  and  tlie  thought  of  that  is  simply 
maddening.  O,  Edmee,  my  darling,  if  you 
could  but  have  loved  me,  I  would  have  tried 
to  make  you  so  happy — my  darling,  my  dar- 
ling!" and  Guy  bit  his  lip  fiercely,  while  the 
tears  sprang  to  his  kindly  dark  eyes.  "Ah, 
well  !  I  can  still  live  for  her — as  her  old 
padre;"  and  he  smiled — a  dreary  smile,  like 
a  sunbeam  struggling  through  a  November 
mist — "  for  her  and  hers.  But,  oh,  how  deso- 
late tlie  house  will  be  without  Edmee!" 

Life  had  seemed  a  dull,  dreary  waste  to 
Guy  Crampton  for  so  many  years  after  Clara's 
death,  until  Edmee  had  arrived  to  brighten 
his  existence  with  her  presence,  and  he  felt 
now  that  he  loved  Edmee  better  than  he  had 
ever  loved  Clara-  Clara  had  been  his  boy- 
hood's ideal,  the  dream  of  his  youth  ;  but  the 
love  on  which  death  has  set  its  seal  becomes 
after  a  time  a  hallowed  memory  more  than  a 
bitter  pang.  Our  treasure  has  gone  before  us 
to  that  better  land  where  no  rival  can  rob  us 
of  it.  And  Guy  had  learned  to  say  and  feel, 
"  The  Lord  gave  ;  the  Lord  hath  taken  away; 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

But  now  with  Edmee  it  was  a  different  case, 
and  Guy  knew  that  if  robbed  of  her  by  an 
earthly  rival,  her  loss  would  be  the  severest 
trial  he  liad  ever  yet  experienced — a  wound 
that  neither  time  nor  absence  would  have 
power  to  heal — a  life-long  sorrow.  But  she 
should  never  know  it.  No  ;  neither  by  look 
nor  sign  would  he  ever  now  reveal  the  deep 
love  that  had  power  to  crush  and  stifle  all 
thought  of  self. 

Self  denial  I  Self  sacrifice  I  The  le.s.son  set 
forth  by  the  only  perfect  example  of  love  this 
world  has  ever  witnessed.  IIow  have  we  fol- 
lowed it?  Is  love  the  crowning  joy  of  our 
lives,  as  He  meant  it  to  be?  Is  it  the  good 
gift  that  makes  this  earth  so  sweet,  and  shall 


make  heaven's  joy  complete?     Or  is   it  but 
another  name  for  selfishness  ? 


CHAPTER   VII. 

"  You  must  be  verv  dull,  Edmee,  without 
Nina" 

"No,  I  am  not,  Mrs.  Honey  wood.  I  am 
never  dull ;  I  have  too  much  to  do.  I  read 
and  practice  and  work  with  Miss  Swayne  all 
the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  walk  for 
two  hours.  Then  we  generally  drive  into  town 
two  or  three  times  a  week  ;  and  I  am  house- 
keeper now — I  keep  the  kevs  and  order  din- 
ner." 

Leila  winced.  In  the  midst  of  lier  luxury 
and  her  gay  life,  and  the  triumph  of  her  many 
conquests,  how  she  envied  this  girl  her  quiet 
home  life,  her  simple  pleasures,  her  domestic 
happiness,  above  all,  that  peace  which  always 
seemed  to  surround  Edmee  like  a  halo  I  She 
was  the  sunshine  of  Ais  hearth  too ;  and  Leila 
felt  the  bitter  pangs  of  envy  gnawing  at  her 
very  heart-strings. 

"  Mr.  Bryant  can't  come  to-day,  Edmee.  I 
am  so  sorry — sorry  for  you  at  least.'' 

"  You  need  not  feel  any  sorrow  on  my  ac- 
count, Mrs.  Honeywood.  I  would  far  rather 
you  had  no  company." 

"  O,  but  Mr  Bryant  is  a  great  admirer  of 
yours,  Edmee,  and  not  to  be  despised  either. 
He  is  a  great  parti,  and  his  father  is  very 
anxious  for  him  to  marry.  You  might  do 
worse." 

"  O,  Mrs.  Honeywood,  please  talk  of  some- 
thing else,"  said  Edmee,  imploringly. 

"  My  dear  child,  don't  be  foolish.  You 
must  marry  some  day,  you  know.  You  can't 
go  on  alwavs  living  as  you  are  now." 

'•And  wiiy  not?" 

"Oh,  because — humph!" — and  a  peculiar 
expression  came  into  Leila's  face — "  to  begin 
with,  Mr.  Crampton  is  no  relation  of  yours." 

"  But  he  is  just  the  same;  he  is  my  guar- 
dian." 

"  But,  unfortunately,  the  world  does  not 
consider  th.at  just  the  same,"  replied  Leila 
coldly.  "  Besides,  he  may  marry  some  day 
himself." 

Edmee  made  no  reply  ;  but  every  vestige  of 
color  left  her  face,  and  Leila  knew  her  ran- 
dom shot  had  gone  home. 

"  Well,  well,  dear,"  she  continued,  more 
pleasantly,  "  we  won't  talk  of  this  any 
more.  The  right  man,  I  suppose,  has  not 
come  yet;  but  he  will  come  some  day.  And 
as  to  Guy  Crampton,  I  don't  fancy  there  is 
much  chance  of  his  marrying,  lie  would 
have  married  once,  I  know ;  but  ' —  and 
Leila  sighed  heavily,  and  left  her  sentence 
unfinished, 

Edmee  made  no  reply,  never  even  looked 
up;  and  after  a  pause  Mrs.  Honeywood 
suggested  that  they  should  go  up  stairs  and 
dress  for  their  drive.     O,   hovy  drearily   the 
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day  passed  for  Edmee  !  How  she  longed  to 
be  at  home  a.siain  !  Hume!  vSlie  liiul  no  home 
now,  slie  told  herself  bitterly.  She  was  a 
waif — a  burden  upon  Guy.  And  what  did 
Mrs  Honeywood  mean  when  she  said,  "  You 
can't  pjo  on  always  living  as  you  are  now?" 
Edmee  was  no  child,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  darker  side  of  life.  Did  Mrs.  Honey- 
wood  mean  to  insinuate  that  she  ought  not 
to  continue  living  in  Guy's  house  after  she 
grew  up?  She  had  said,  "A  guardian  is 
no  relation,  Edmee;"  and  a  burning  blush 
crimsoned  Edmee  Beresford's  pure  young 
brow. 

Leila  Honeywood's  hint  had  produced  the 
effect  that  hints  of  that  kind  generally  pro- 
duce—not so  much  of  frightening  Edmee 
about  what  the  world  would  say,  as  of  re- 
vealing to  her  the  state  of  her  own  feelings 
on  the  subject.  She  knew  not  what  grief  it 
would  cause  her  to  leave  Guy.  She  learned 
then  for  the  first  time  how  dearly  she  loved 
him — not  with  the  grateful  affection  of  a 
child  for  a  kind  indulgent  guardian,  but 
with  the  deep  intense  devotion  of  a  woman. 

All  night  long  Edmee  lay  awake  tossing 
about  feverishly.  She  had  bid  Guy  a  hur- 
ried good  night,  excusing  herself  from  going 
into  his  study  as  usual  for  a  chat  on  the 
plea  that  she  was  suffering  from  a  bad 
headache. 

"I'm  sorry  for  that,"  he  said  kindly. 
"You  have  been  over  exerting  yourself, 
I  am  afraid.  Had  Mrs.  Honeywood  a  large 
party  ?" 

"Oh,  no,   we  were   qui  quite  alone," 

Edmee  stammered  out,  with  tears  in  her  voice 
and  then  hurried  away. 

She  dared  not  trust  herself  to  say  more  lest 
she  should  break  down  altogether,  and  Guy 
with  a  heavy  sigh  went  back  to  his  armchair 
and  his  pipe. 

"  Quite  alone  !  Poor  child,  that  is  the 
reason  of  her  melancholy,  of  course.  Bry- 
ant failed  them.  Oh,  dear,  how  I  wi.sh  I 
could  help  her!  I  know  nothing  of  the 
young  fellow  ;  he  seems  a  good-looking, 
empty-headed  young  fool.  Now,  if  I  had 
only  Mrs.  Honeywood's  genius  for  ma- 
nreuvring,  I  suppose  I  should  set  the  whole 
affair  to  rights  in  a  day  —not  that  I  would 
ever  manceuvre  to  catch  a  husband  for  any 
girl.  Force  a  man  to  marry  a  woman  against 
his  will,  and  he  onlv  hates  her  for  the  rest  of 
his  life." 

CHAPTER  VTII. 

Nina  and  her  husband  were  living  at 
Brompton — too  far  off  to  admit  of  daily  inter- 
course between  the  sisters.  However,  they 
always  met  on  Sundays,  when  the  Talbots 
dined  at  Primrose  hill.  Guy  had  made  that 
a  stipulation  when  he  gave  his  consent  to  the 
marriage.  He  knew  it  would  be  his  only 
chance  of  judging  for  himself  how  the  young 


couple  got  on  together.  They  appeared  very 
happy  ;  but  Edmee  often  wondered  how  Nina 
could  have  f;illen  in  love  with  Fritz.  For- 
tunately we  do  not  all  think  alike  on  these 
points.  Toward  the  end  of  October  Edmee 
caught  a  bad  cold,  which  settled  on  her  chest, 
and  ended  in  a  chronic  cough.  Oh,  how  it 
distressed  Guy  to  hear  that  short  hacking 
cough  !  Night  after  night  he  lay  awake  list- 
ening to  it,  and  recalling  how  her  father  had 
died  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  Clara 
too.  Could  Edmee  inherit  pulmonary  dis- 
ease ?  and  would  she  too  be  snatched  away 
from  him  in  the  spring-tide  of  her  youth  and 
beauty  ?  God  forbid  !  He  took  her  to  two  of 
the  greatest  physicians  of  the  day  ;  they  both 
agreed  in  pronouncing  her  lungs  to  be  per- 
fectly sound.  But  as  one  declared  that  her 
cough  proceeded  from  nervous  debility,  and 
the  other  asserted  that  it  was  an  affection  of 
the  throat,  Guy  still  felt  uneasy.  When  phy- 
sicians differed,  who  was  to  ^iecide  ?  On  one 
point,  however,  they  were  agreed.  Both  re- 
commended change  of  air  and  scene,  so  Guy 
thought  she  could  not  do  better  than  pay 
Nina  a  visit.  From  Primrose  Hill  to  Bromp- 
ton was  a  complete  change. 

"I  would  rather  remain  where  I  am," 
Edmee  told  Guy  when  he  broached  the  sub- 
ject to  her.  "  I  do  not  want  change,  and  I 
am  far  happier  at  home,  where  I  am  left  in 
peace  and  quiet." 

"  But  change  may  be  good  for  you,  my 
dear,"  he  ruulied  gravely  ,  and  Edmee  re- 
gretted having  spoken. 

Guy  was  evidently  anxious  for  her  to  go  ; 
and  so  she  would,  she  was  determined,  with- 
out another  word  of  remonstrance.  Mrs. 
Honeywood  had  been  right  after  all ;  and 
Guy  himself  was  making  her  feel  she  could 
not  always  remain  with  him — That  some  day 
she  mu.st  leave  him.  Oh,  that  she  could  die 
first — die  very  young,  like  her  poor  mother  ! 
It  was  better  than  living  to  be  miserable. 
Poor  child  !  If  it  all  sounds  very  morbid 
and  sentimental,  pity  and  forgive  her.  It 
was  almost  her  first  great  sorrow,  and  first 
sorrows  are  very  hard  to  bear.  The  young 
have  yet  to  learn  that  time  is  a  great  con- 
soler. 

Guy  was  very  kind  and  gentle  to  his  in- 
valid ward ;  but  Edmee  could  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve that  his  manner  toward  her  had  altered. 
He  seemed  now  to  avoid  as  much  as  he  had 
formerly  courted  a  tete-a-tete  with  her.  But 
he  was  as  thoughtful  and  considerate  as  ever 
for  her  comfort  and  well-being.  Nina's 
house  was  small,  two  small  to  admit  of  her 
receiving  Edmee's  maid ;  so  Guy  hired  a 
room  for  her  next  door.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary, Edmee  had  declared;  but  Guy  insisted, 
saying  she  was  far  too  weak  to  dispense  with 
constant  care  and  attention.  Then  she  was  to 
have  the  use  of  the  brougham  whenever  she 
pleased.     Edmee  looked  forward  to  this  visit 
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xvith  positive  dread.  Siie  liad  never  found 
2sina  a  congenial  companion  ;  but  now  her 
prattle  would  be  insupportable,  and  she  was 
sure  to  be  perpetually  trenching  upon  deli- 
cate ground,  making  poor  Edmee  wince  by 
her  thoughtless  remarks. 

The  last  evening  at  home,  Edmee  spent 
alone  with  Guy,  as  Miss  Swayne  had  asked 
leave  to  go  out  with  her  brother.  For  some- 
time after  dinner  Guy  made  a  pretence  of 
reading  the  newspaper ;  but  at  length  he 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  he  threw  the 
Times  aside. 

"  Edmee,  what  time  does  Fritz  fetch  you 
to-morrow  ?  " 
"  About  eleven." 

"  Tell  Nina  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  and 
see  her  on  Sunday,  as  I  had  hoped  to  do  ;  for  I 
find  I  must  run  down  to  Dorking  on  business. 
I  will  try  and  see  you  both  an  Monday  though. 
jS'ina  has  promised  to  write  me  a  daily  bulle- 
tin of  your  progress,  if  you  are  disinclined 
to  do  .so  yourself  Edmee." 

Edmee  murmured  .something  incoherent 
and  Guy  recalled  with  real  pain  how  regu- 
larly she  used  to  write  to  him  last  year,  when 
he  was  away  on  Circuit  and  she  was  down  at 
Heme  Bay,  with  Nina  and  the  Swaynes.  But 
in  vain,  in  vain  we  try  to  summon  up  the 
past.  To-day  is  unlike  yesterday,  just  as  to- 
morrow will  be  unlike  to-day.  But  it  did 
seem  strange  that  a  few  short  months  could 
have  so  completely  changed  Edmee ;  and  Guy 
could  almost  have  cursed  the  day  when  she 
first  met  George  Bryant,  whom  he  imagined 
to  be  the  cause  of  this  change  in  her.  He 
was  disappointed,  too,  in  Edmee  herself;  he 
had  given  her  credit  for  more  delicacy  and 
common  sense  than  to  fret  and  pine  for  a  man 
who  was  evidently  neglecting  and  behaving 
badly  toward  her.  For  Guy  imagined  that 
after  haunting  Edmee  like  a  shadow  for  weeks 
past,  Bryant  had  suddenly  grown  slack  in  his 
attentions — hence  Edmee's  misery.  He  little 
guessed  that  the  young  gentleman  in  question 
had  proposed,  and  had  met  with  a  very  deci- 
ded refusal— a  fact  Edmee  had  confided  to 
no  one. 

But  for  that  conversation  with  Leila  Hon- 
eywood,  and  the  feelings  it  awakened,  or 
rather  revealed,  Edmee  would  certainly  have 
told  Guy  ;  but  now  a  shadow  had  crept  in  be- 
tween tiiem,  a  note  of  di.scord  marred  the  per- 
fect harmonv  tiiat  had  hitherto  existed  be- 
twixt guardi.an  and  ward.  Slie  had  taken  it 
into  her  head  that  he  knew  and  pited  her  un- 
requited attachment  toward  himself,  and 
wisiied  to  cureher  by  absence  and  separation. 
The  bare  idea  of  sucli  liuniiliation  was  tor- 
ture to  Edmee's  proud  spirit. 

CHAPTER   IX. 

Leila  was  sitting  alone  over  her  solitary 
fireside,  feeling  sad  and  weary  ;  slie  generally 
felt  sad  and  weary  nowadays.  She  had  gained 


her  point ;  she  had  succeeded  in  separating 
Edmee  from  Guy,  and  her  success  had  brought 
her  no  joy.  She  had  learned  that  some  vic- 
tories cost  more  than  defeats.  Once  or  twice 
she  had  been  to  see  Edmee;  but  she  could 
not  disguise  from  herself  that  her  visits  were 
not  acceptable,  and  this  knowledge  was  gall 
and  wormwood  to  Leila,  for  she  was  not  used 
to  be  slighted,  and  she  had  really  taken  pains 
to  fascinate  Edmee.  She  liked  the  girl,  too, 
in  her  own  way,  although  she  liad  not  hesi- 
tated to  sacrifice  her,  as  slie  would  have 
sacrificed  any  one  who  stood  between  Guy 
and  herself 

How  ill  Edmee  looked  last  time  she  saw 
her  Leila  remembered  with  a  pang.  Could 
she  be  dying?  Pshaw!  nonsense.  A  love- 
sick child  who  had  fretted  herself  pale  and 
thin  ;  that  was  all.  People  do  not  die  of 
love,  but  they  do  of  consumption.  Edmee 
might  fret  herself  into  a  consumption.  The 
malady  was  in  the  family,  and  Leila  shivered 
at  the  thought. 

As  I  said  before,  Leila  was  feeling  sad  to- 
night— what  her  old  Scotch  servant  would 
term  "  fay."  "Why,  then,  did  she  not  try  and 
repair  the  mischief  she  had  made  between 
Guy  and  Edmee  ?  She  had  done  the  wrong  ; 
she  ought  to  right  it.  Hers  was  the  error  ; 
hers  .should  be  the  atonement.  What,  give 
up  Guy  now,  after  having  loved  him  so  long, 
so  truly — resign  him  to  this  child  ?  Never, 
she  declared.  It  was  more  than  mere  hap- 
piness that  was  at  stake.  She  should  be  a 
better  woman  to  Guy's  love — as  if  the  love 
that  was  won  \>\  a  lie  could  confer  blessing 
or  happiness.  Oh,  she  must  win  Guy  ;  she 
would.  Leila  was  rarely  baffled  in  a  pursuit. 
Life  was  very  dull  now.  Guy  had  sug- 
gested "some  nice  girl  to  stay  with  her." 
Leila  shivered.  She  did  not  care  for  the  so- 
ciety of  her^own  sex,  and  she  had  the  hone.sty 
to  own  it. 

"  Mr.  Crarai)ton." 

The  butler  threw  open  the  drawing-room 
door,  and  Guy  entered.  Leila  had  not  seen 
him  for  several  days,  and  she  was  shocked  to 
perceive  how  pale  he  was  looking.  His  hand 
too  felt  cold  as  ice  ;  and  he  threw  himself  into 
an  arm-chair  in  a  weary,  listless  manner,  very 
different  to  his  usual  restless  energy. 

"  I  came  in  to  tell  you  that  I  think  I  have 
found  a  purchaser  for  Marston  " 

Marston  was  a  small  property  that  had  been 
bought  by  Phil  Honeywood. 

"  Really  !  I  shaU  be  so  glad  if  you  have, 
for  that  place  is  a  perfect  incubus  to  me. 
What  do  women  want  with  landed  property — 
women  who  have  no  one  to  help  them,  no 
one  to  care  for  them  ?" 

Guy  made  no  reply  ;  he  scarcely  heard  her 
words.  He  was  in  one  of  his  absent  moods 
to-night. 

"  I  was  with  Edmee  yesterday,"  continued 
Leila  ;  "  how  ill  she  looks !  " 
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"  She  not  only  looks  ill,  she  is  very  ill — 
dying,  I  fear." 

"Dying!"  exclaimed  Leila.  "  O,  impos- 
sible, Guy." 

"  Dr.  Wainwright  has  just  told  me  " — he 
went  on,  scarcely  heeding  her  interruption — 
"  that  unless  she  can  be  roused  from  this  state 
of  depression  into  which  she  has  fallen,  that 
she  will  go  off  in  a  decline.  And  I  am  pow- 
erless to  save  her.     God  help  me  !  "' 

And  Guy  leant  his  head  on  his  hand,  and 
groaned  aloud   in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit. 

Useless  to  attempt  further  concealment  now. 
His  secret  was  revealed  in  that  one  groan  of 
anguish. 

Leila  turned  deadly  pale.      Edmee  dying, 

and  Guy  utterly  heart-broken  !   And  this  was 

all   her  doing.     She  stood  there  speechless, 

I       horror-struck  at  the  ruin  and  misery  she  had 

wrought. 

"  And,  Mrs.  Honey  wood,"  continued  Guy 
sternly,  "  I  cannot  hold  you  guiltless  in  this 
matter.  I  know  you  have  only  done  what 
scores  of  women  do  every  day,  and  considered 
themselves  justified,  even  to  be  commended 
for  doing ;  but  a  conventional  standard  of 
right  and  wrong  has,  thank  God,  never  been 
mine.  You  know  perfectly  well  to  what  I 
allude."  (It  was  Leila's  turn  to  grow  pale 
now.  What  could  he  mean  ?)  "  You  en- 
couraged Bryant's  attentions  to  Edmee  to 
gratify,  I  suppose,  some  match-making  whim 
of  your  own  " — he  spoke  with  the  most  in- 
tense bitterness — "and  for  this  Edmee's  hap- 
piness, her  life,  perhaps,  is  sacrificed." 

Never  before  had  Leila  heard  him  speak 
like  this,  and  the  awe  with  which  she  had 
always  regarded  him  increased  fourfold.  She 
raised  her  eyes  to  his  imploringly,  but  they 
fell  again  immediately  ;  she  could  not  bear  to 
read  the  contempt  they  revealed. 

"Guy,"  she  cried,  piteously,  ''do  not  be 
too  hard  upon  me.  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  tiling  for  her." 

"  A  good  thing  for  her — to  believe  in  a  lie  I 
You  made  her  fancy  this  young  idiot  was  in 
love  with  her." 

"  I  made  her  fancy  nothing  of  the  kind," 
interrupted  Leila  hotly,  stung  to  the  quick  by 
his  scorn.  "  George  Bryant  was  " — and  here 
■she  checked  herself  abruptly.  The  next  mo- 
ment she  would  have  given  worlds  not  to 
have  spoken  in  such  haste. 

"  Bryant  was  in  love  with  Edmee  then  !  " 
Guy  exclaimed  eagerly.  "  Then  why,  Mrs. 
Honey  wood  " — and  he  looked  Leila  full  in 
the  face — "  have  I  been  kept  in  ignorance  of 
the  fact?" 

But  Leila  was  herself  again  by  this  time, 
and  she  was  not  likely  to  be  surprised  into 
making  two  mistakes  in  a  day.  The  game 
was  lost,  to  her ;  but  Edmee  had  not  won  it 
yet. 

"  I  really  cannot  divine  Edmee's  motives 
for  not  taking  you  into  her  confidence.     The 


ways  of  young  ladies  are  inscrutable.  Pro- 
b.ably  she  wants  a  longer  spell  of  liberty,  or 
thinks  that  she  might '  do  better '  than  George 
Bryant." 

Leila,  in  her  jealousy,  had  overshot  the 
mark.  Guy  knew  perfectly  well  that  such 
motives  were  not  likely  to  influence  Edmee, 
.and  that  only  one  motive  could  have  in- 
si)ired  Leila  to  make  sucii  a  speech.  No 
man  or  woman  ever  felt  pity  for  the  jeal- 
ousy they  may  have  inspired  in  one  of  the 
opposite  sex.  Pity !  If  ever  Guy  Cramp- 
ton's  kindly  nature  felt  utter  contempt  for 
a  fellow  creature,  he  felt  it  now  for  Leila 
Honeywood. 

"  May  God  forgive  you,  Mrs.  Honeywood," 
he  said,  as  calmly  as  he  could  control  him- 
self to  speak,  "and  may  He  te.ach  me  to  do 
so  ! "  and  without  another  word  he  left  her. 

Half  an  hour  afterward,  when  the  servant 
came  in  with  the  tea,  he  found  his  mistress 
lying  on  the  rug  senseless.  She  had  evident- 
ly grasped  at  something  to  break  her  fall, 
for  Mr.  Crarapton's  photograph  (which  stood 
unframed  on  a  light  wooden  stand  upon  the 
table)  was  found  crushed  in  her  hand,  and 
the  stand  lay  broken  upon  the  ground  beside 

her. 
******** 

Nina  was  singing  to  her  own  accompani- 
ment. She  played  very  badly.  She  had  a 
good  ear,  but  Fritz  himself  could  never  in- 
duce her  to  learn  an  accompaniment  prop- 
erly. Fritz  was  laying  back  in  an  armchair, 
yawning,  and  occasionally  pelting  Nina  with 
paper  pellets.  This  was  the  way  in  which 
the  Talbots  usually  passed  their  evenings. 
Guy  had  once  suggested  that  Nina  should 
read  aloud  to  Fritz,  who  had  but  little  time 
for  .self-improvement  during  the  day.  And 
Nina  did  read  "  Alice  in  Wonderland,''  just 
as  a  child  might  have  read  it,  and  Fritz  called 
her  the  March  hare,  and  she  called  him — 
something  else.  And  there  tiieir  readings 
ended.  Edmee  found  those  evenings  with  her 
sister  and  her  brother-in-law  always  trying. 
She  (Edmee)  was  always  tired  of  an  evening 
now,  too  tired  to  read  for  long  herself,  besides, 
reading  was  almost  impossible,  with  Nina 
playing  wrong  notes  every  minute,  and  Fritz 
laughing  at  her  until  she  cried,  after  which, 
a  very  noisy  reconciliation  would  take  place. 
"  What  a  man  for  a  husband  !  "  Edmee  would 
often  think  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  these 
scenes. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  ring  at  the  door. 

Nina  jumped  up  at  once,  and  rushed  to  the 
looking-glass. 

"  It  is  only  Malvoni,"  said  Fritz,  yawning. 

Edmee  rose  and  left  the  room.  Malvoni 
was  a  Neapolitan,  and  Edmee  liad  a  head- 
ache to-night. 

"  O,  do  not  go  away,  Edmee,"  cried  Nina, 
"Malvoni  is  such  fun,''  but  Edmee  had 
gone. 
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"Mr.  Crampton,"  the  servant  girl  an- 
nounced. 

"  Padre,  you  sweet  old  padre  ! "  screamed 
Nina,  jumping  upon  Guy's  neck. 

"  How  is  Edmee?"  asked  Guy,  when  the 
first  noisy  greetings?  were  over. 

"  She  is  not  so  well  this  evening.  I  think 
she  has  a  lieadache.  Slie  has  gone  to  her 
own  room." 

"  Can  I  see  her,  do  you  think,  or  is  it  too 
late?" 

"Oh,  no;  I'll  go  and  tell  her  you  are 
here."     And  Nina  left  the  room. 

Fritz  Talbot  never  found  much  to  say  to 
Guy,  and  both  felt  relieved  when  the  ser- 
vant entered  to  say  Mr.  Malvoni  wanted  to 
speak  to  her  master. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  in  your  way,"  said 
Guy. 

"  Not  at  all.  INIalvoni  and  I  always  sit  in 
the  dining  room  and  smoke.  I  don't  think 
Edraee  cares  about  his  company." 

After  a  few  minutes,  Nina  returned  with 
Edmee.  Tlie  latter  was  looking  very  ill  to- 
night, paler  than  usual,  with  the  ghastly  pal- 
lor of  an  olive  complexion.  Nina  made 
her  escape  at  once,  and  Guy  and  Edmee  were 
alone. 

"  [  am  afraid  I  have  disturbed  you,  Ed- 
mee," Guy  began.   "  You  were  going  to  bed." 

"  No,  1  was  not.  1  only  left  the  room  be- 
cause Fritz  was  expecting  one  of  his  noisy 
friends." 

Guy  scanned  her  narrowly.  She  was  look- 
ing very  wan  and  white.  Day  by  day  her 
strength  seemed  failing.  He  sat  down  on  the 
sofa  beside  her,  and  took  one  of  her  little 
hands,  that  had  grown  so  thin  and  transpa- 
rent lately,  in  his.  She  blushed  painfully, 
and  turned  her  head  away. 

"  Do  you  know,  Edmee,"  said  Guy,  "  that 
if  you  do  not  get  better  soon,  I  shall  have  to 
carry  out  Dr.  Wainwright's  prescription." 

"  What  is  that?"  she  asked  quickly. 

''  He  tells  me  that  you  require  a  thorough 
change  of  scene  and  life.  I  think  I  shall  have 
to  carry  you  off  to  Italy." 

Edmee  started,  and  for  the  moment  such  a 
look  of  joy  illuminated  her  dark  eyes ;  but 
it  faded  again  as  quickly  as  it  came.  ''  Oh,  I 
could  not  go." 

•'And  wliy  not,  pray?"  He  would  know 
all  now. 

''  Because — because — "  How  was  slie  to 
say  it?  Slie  could  not  tell  him  she  would  not 
go  with  him  ;  and  yet,  after  wliat  Mrs.  Honey- 
wood  had  told  her,  above  all,  after  what  the 
experience  of  the  last  few  months  had  taught 
her — that  she  loved  Guy — how  could  she? 
Deeper  and  deeper  tiie  burning  blush  spread 
over  throat  and  cheeks  and  brow — lower  and 
lower  she  bent  her  iiead.  I'ut  Guy  was  not  to 
be  baflied.  As  long  as  he  believed  Edmee  loved 
another  he  was  silent,  but  now  the  case  was 
diflTercnt.  The  discovery  of  Leila's  perfidy  had 
opened  his  eyes.    He  knew  now  that  she  was 


jealous  of  his  love  for  Edmee  ;  perhaps  she  had 
discovered  too,  that  Edmee  returned  that  love; 
and  that  was  the  motive  of  her  base,  treacher- 
ous conduct.  However  that  might  be,  Guy 
was  determined  to  sift  the  matter  thoroughly. 
"  Edmee,"  he  said  quietly,  but  very  firmly — 
as  a  man  speaks  who  has  a  fixed  purjiose — 
"  you  would  not  have  refused  to  go  with  me 
once.     Have  I  oflended  you,  dear  ?  " 

"  O,  no,  no!"  she  exclaimed,  struggling  to 
release  her  hand  from  his  ;  but  Guy  held  it 
as  in  a  vice. 

"  Then  if  I  have  not  offended  you,  what 
has  caused  this  change  ?  Is  it — is  it — any- 
thing— somebody  has  said  to  yo>i  ? 

No  reply.  Edmee's  tears  were  falling  fast 
now.  "  Edmee,"  Guy  whispered,  his  lips 
almost  touching  her  little  ear,  "I  will  not 
ask  you  now  what  has  been  said  ;  the  wild 
hope  you  have  raised  in  my  heart  has  given 
me  such  happiness  that  I  can  afford  to  forgive 
her.  Only  promi.se  me  one  thing,  darling — 
that  you  will  never  have  any  secrets  from  me 
again  ?  " 

"  Never,  Guy."  It  was  the  first  time  Ed- 
mee had  ever  called  him  by  his  Christian 
name  (but  of  late  she  had  always  thought  of 
him  as  Guy,  and  the  word  escaped  her  lips 
almost  unconsciously,)  and  the  sound  thrilled 
his  heart  with  joy. 

"And  can  you  trust  and  love  me  well 
enough  to  let  me  take  care  of  you  for — the 
rest  of  your  life  ?  " 

When  Nina  came  back,  half  an  hour  after- 
ward, she  fornd  Edmee  with  her  head  resting 
on  Guy's  shoulder,  looking  supremely  calm 
and  happy. 

"  I  said,  padre,  that  Edmee  was  much  bet- 
ter, did  I  not  ?  " 

"I  thought  you  told  me,"  said  Guy  smil- 
ing, "that  she  was  not  so  well"  (the  (short- 
ness of  Nina's  memory  was  proverbial 
amongst  her  friends,)  "  so  I  am  thinking  of 
taking  her  to  Italy  for  a  short  time." 

"And  leave  me  behind,"  exclaimed  Nina, 
ruefully. 

''  You  have  Fritz,  Nina,"  said  Edmee. 

"Ah!  you'll  be  bringing  back  a  Fritz, 
Edmee." 

And  then  it  all  dawned  suddenly  upon 
Nina,  and  she  flung  her  arms  round  Guy  and 
Edmee  both,  in  the  exuberance  of  her  joy. 
Edmee  was  very  calm  and  quiet  over  her 
newly-found  happiness.  Ileal  happiness  is 
apt  to  express  itself  in  silence.  We  have  a 
thousand  words  to  express  mere  pleasure,  but 
of  joy  we  can  only  say  that  is  "  unutterable  " 
— that  *'  it  pas.seth  understanding." 

Guy  and  Edraee  were  not  long  abroad,  for 
Edmee  so  rapidly  recovered  health  and 
strength  that  she  would  not  allow  her  husband 
to  remain  longer  away  from  the  work — that 
he  liked  better  than  anything  else  on  earth 
except  herself— the  work  that  had  proved  an 
anodyne  and  a  blessing  to  him  through  his 
long  years  of  sorrow  and  loneliness. 
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Mrs.  Honeywood  still  lives  in  her  old  house 
in  Brook  street ;  but  she  and  the  Craiuptons 
rarely  meet,  and  Guy  has  never  entered  her 
house  asjain  since  that  night.  Of  course  he 
and  Kiiniee  have  had  an  explanation  long 
ago,  and  Guy  felt  for  the  time  harder  than 
ever  against  Leila.  It  was  immaterial  to  him 
that  her  conduct  had  been  prompted  by  love 
for  him  ;  it  did  not  make  him  view  it  the 
more  leniently  on  tliat  account.  But  Edmee 
has  taugiit  him  at  last  to  forgive  Leila.  "  I 
can  forgive  her,  Guy,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,"  she  often  tells  him;  "indeed,  1  can 
be  almost  grateful  to  her.  It  was  well  worth 
going  through  all  I  suffered,  during  that 
dreadful  time,  to  learn  at  last  how  truly  and 
unselfishly  you  loved  me,  my  darling." 


SOUTH  CAEOLINA'S  CENTENNIAL. 

Address  of  the  Palmetto  Guard- 

We  are  asked  to  call  attention  to  the  Cen- 
tennial of  the  Battle  of  Fort  Moultrie,  to  be 
celebrated  next  summer,  (June  28th,)  under 
the  auspices  of  that  patriotic  organization, 
the  Palmetto  Guard.  We  intended  to  notice 
it  editorially  at  some  length,  but  the  follow- 
ing address,  as  admirable  in  spirit  as  it  is 
eloquent  in  expression,  seems  so  much  better 
than  anything  we  could  ofier  in  its  place,  that 
we  give  it  entire  and  without  further  com- 
ment, which,  at  this  time,  would  seem  to  be 
superfluous : 

The  coming  anniversary  of  the  28th  June, 
1776,  will  complete  a  century  since  that  day 
when,  in  tlie  harbor  of  Charleston,  a  battle 
was  fought  which  the  historian  of  the  United 
States  has  described  as  ''the  bright  morning 
star  and  harbinger  of  American  indtpend- 
ence."  It  was  (in  his  language)  un  announce- 
ment to  the  other  colonies  of  the  existence  of 
South  Carolina  as  a  self-directing  republic — 
a  message  of  brotherhood  and  tniion.  ' 

The  Palmetto  Guard,  maintaining  the  prin- 
ciples bequeathed  to  them  by  the  fathers  of 
the  Revolution  of  1776,  reverting  with  honest 
pride  to  the  history  of  their  corps,  and  cher- 
ishing with  fond  recollection  the  memory  of 
their  comrades,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  call 
of  their  State,  laid  down  their  lives  a  willing 
sacrifice  in  the  cause  they  believed  to  be  right, 
still  feel  that  they  can  unite,  with  all  true- 
hearted  Americans,  in  commemorating  the  first 
victory  gained  in  the  struggle  for  independ- 
ence. They,  therefore,  propose,  on  the  28th 
of  June,  1876,  to  celebrate  tl»e  one-hundredth 
anniversary  of  that  battle  so  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  so 
potent  in  the  influence  it  had  upon  the  thir- 
teen colonies  then  preparing  for  the  struggle 
destined   to   take  from  Great  Britain  control 


of  them  and  their  fortune*,  and  to  create  a 
government,  resting  upon  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  of  free,  sovereign,  and  independent 
States. 

Worthy  of  remembrance  by  tlie  people  of 
this  State  as  is  that  battle,  and  urgently  ap- 
pealing as  do  the  members  of  the  Palmetto 
Guard  to  the  people  of  this  State,  to  unite 
with  them  in  the  celebration  of  the  return  of 
the  day  on  which  it  was  fought,  they  do  not 
intend  to  confine  that  celebration  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  State  only. 

To  regard  it  only  as  an  incident  of  State 
history,  is  to  take  away  its  large  proportions 
as  an  event  of  national  importance,  and  to  do 
injustice  to  the  gallant  men  who,  on  that  day, 
made  thera.selves  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
history  of  the  whole  country,  of  which  our 
State  is  a  part. 

It  is,  therefore,  proposed  that  the  celebra- 
tion on  the  28th  June,  1876,  of  the  battle  of 
Fort  Moultrie,  on  the  28th  June,  1776,  shall 
be,  as  was  the  battle  itself,  "  a  message  of 
brotherhood  and  union."  To  all,  whether  of 
the  North  or  South,  the  East  or  West,  who 
cherish  with  feelings  of  pride  and  satisfaction 
the  recollection  of  that  and  of  every  contest 
which  marked  the  progress  of  the  thirteen 
colonies  to  their  political  independence,  and 
the  guaranty  given  in  their  final  success,  for 
"  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness," 
there  shall  be  in  this  forthcoming  celebration 
a  hearty  and  generous  welcome.  And  if,  as 
is  wished  for,  there  shall  be,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  century  (whatever  of  difl'erences  have 
existed  during  that  time),  a  renewal  of  the 
spirit  which  animated  those  who  accomplished 
for  us  the  great  results  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution— and  that  renewal  be  exhibited  on  the 
spot  where  the  men  of  our  State  offered  them- 
selves sacrifices  for  the  principles  they  as- 
serted— if  all  who  now  enjoy  the  blessings 
secured  by  the  men  of  that  Revolution  shall 
transmit  them  to  those  who  sJiall  survive  and 
succeed  them,  then  will  time  have  added' 
increase  of  fame  and  honor  to  those  whose 
constancy  and  courage  have  checked  an  inva- 
sion supposed  to  be  irresistible. 

To  recall  the  battle  of  Fort  Moultrie  is  to 
recall  the  memories  of  the  men  whose  names 
will  live  in  all  time  in  honorable  connection 
with  it.  Like  the  battle  which  they  fought, 
they  belong  to  history.  They  were  of  this 
State,  but  in  fighting  for  their  State  they 
fought  also  for  a  principle,  whicii  they  claimed 
not  for  themselves  and  their  vState  only,  but 
for  all  who  with  them  were  willing  to  defend 
and  do  battle  for  life,  liberty,  and  honor. 

"Our  laws  and  religion  (said  John  Rut- 
ledge)  and  the  liberties  of  America  shall  be 
maintained  and  defended  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power."  "On  my  part  (he  said)  a  most  sol- 
emn oath  has  been  taken  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  my  duty." 

His  duty  then  is  our  duty  now.     The  oath 
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he  swore  we  must  keep.  Our  laws,  our  reli- 
gion, and  the  liberties  of  America  do  at  this 
day  devolve  a  duty  upon  us  for  their  protec- 
tion, as  sacred  as  was  the  duty  in  his  day, 
wlien  that  distinguished  man  declared  that 
the  government  which  could  secure  these 
great  ends,  was  one  of  which  "the  consent 
of  the  people  is  the  origin,  and  their  happi- 
nes.>  the  end," 

In  that  century,  so  near  to  its  close,  during 
which  our  government  has  exercised  its  pow- 
ers, there  have  been  divisions  and  differ- 
enci's  ;  and  at  a  recent  period  these  assumed 
the  large  proportions  of  that  civil  war  which 
convulsed  every  part  of  our  country. 

All  will  hope  that  such  a  contest  will  never 
again  arise  ;  and  when  remembered,  the  lofty 
devotion  of  either  side  to  the  convictions  of 
duty,  tlie  unsurpassed  gallantry  and  heroi-sm 
with  which  each  rallied  around  and  upbore 
the  banner  that  symbolized  that  faith,  shall 
ever  be  recalled  as  the  proud  heritage  of  a 
common  country. 

The  civilized  world  was  amazed  at  the  vast 
resources  which  that  contest  exhibited,  and 
which  showed  that  they  who  then  fought  each 
other,  when  in  a  common  cause  they  would 
fight  together  would  be  confident  against  "  the 
world  in  arms," 

A  wise  people,  who  live  under  one  govern- 
ment, and  in  all  matters  of  national  interest 
find  their  welfare  in  the  protection  which 
its  power  affords,  will  give  to  it  faithful  obe- 
dience and  honest  support.  Let  none  seek  to 
revive  the  dissensions  of  other  days,  and 
perpetuate  feelings  of  bitterness  and  hate,  or 
prefer  strife  to  quiet,  disorder  to  law.  Let  all 
rather  make  sacrifice  of  passion  and  prejudice 
to  secure  the  harmonious  action  of  the  whole 
people  of  this  widely  extended  country  in 
the  restored  bond  of  a  Constitutional  Union. 
Let  the  hope  animate  all,  that  the  great  heart 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  beat 
responsive  to  the  wish  for  an  "indestructible 
union "  of  "  indestructible  States,"  which 
shall  guarantee  the  citizen  of  every  State  alike 
in  the  enjoyment  of  those  inalienable  rights 
for  which  Moultrie  fought  and  Warren  died. 
It  was  for  this  that  the  men  of  the  State 
fought,  with  no  other  breastwork  than  their 
pens  of  Palmetto  logs  on  Sullivan's  Island; 
and  it  is  this  which  they  have  transmitted,  as 
a  trust  to  be  preserved. 

To  all,  therefore,  whose  sympathies  are  in 
union  with  such  principles  as  animated  the 
men  of  1776,  the  Palmetto  Guard  will  give 
hearty  welcome  at  their  approaching  cele- 
bration. And  all  such  will  gladly  unite  in 
doing  honor  to  the  day  which  in  our  national 
calendar  marks  an  event  so  memorable  in 
itself,  and  for  the  great  result  of  which  it  was 
tiie  harbinger. 

To  gather  together  on  the  very  spot  where 
the  battle  was  fought ;  to  recall  the  long  and 
sultry  day  during  which  the   men  stood  at 


their  guns  ;  the  anxious  beating  hearts,  whicli, 
from  all  places,  giving  a  view  of  the  battle, 
were  crowded  together,  watching  its  progress 
with  feelings  the  most  intense  ;  to  summon 
up  the  images  of  the  men  who,  within  the 
fort,  knew  no  fear,  save  that  their  powder 
might  not  hold  out;  to  recall  Moultrie,  coolly 
smoking  his  pipe,  and  giving  his  orders,  un- 
dismayed, for  he  was  there  to  repel  the  attack 
or  die  ;  he  had  chosen  his  lot,  and  Motte  and 
Horry  were  his  noble  partners  in  that  lot ; 
to  mark  the  .spot  where  Jasper  spoke  those 
words,  "Don't  let  us  fight  without  a  flag;  " 
in  which  there  was  a  sentiment  of  far  greater 
import  than  was  in  the  mind  of  the  honest 
and  bold  soldier  ;  and,  under  the  inspirations 
which  will  then  prevail,  do  honor  to  those 
who  then  did  so  much  for  all  who  now  live 
and  enjoy  the  blessings  they  secured — will  be 
an  inducement  which  few  can  resist. 

Is  is  well  for  us  to  revert  to  those  days ; 
to  commune  in  the  spirit  of  the  men  of  those 
times ;  to  revive  the  spirit  with  which  they 
dared  to  do  all  that  gave  liberty  to  the  people 
of  these  United  States. 

The  differences  which  threatened  the  Union 
are  ended — settled,  we  hope,  now  and  forever. 
War,  we  trust,  will  not  divide  those  whose 
welfare  is  to  be  in  peace  with  each  other.  The 
first  century  of  our  political  existence  is  near 
its  close.  In  the  glorious  reminiscences  which 
ushered  it  in,  let  us  seek  to  bury  the  demon 
of  discord  ;  and,  with  the  opening  of  another 
century,  let  there  go  forth  to  every  part  of 
these  United  States,  from  the  site  of  Fort 
Moultrie,  the  same  message  which,  on  the 
28th  June,  1776,  was  borne  from  its  battle- 
ments to  every  one  of  the  thirteen  Colonies. 

George  L.  Buist, 

B.  C.  Webb, 
J.  J.  Wescoat, 

C.  Mahoney, 
Hall  T.  McGee, 

A.  B 


CharlesKeerison.Jr. 

J.  H.  Simmons, 

J.  Bennett  Bissell. 

S.  G.  PiNCKNEY, 

R.  B.  Simons, 
Murray. 


Centennial  Committee  of  the 

Palmetto  Guard. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  September,  1875. 


SPICY  BREVITIES. 


Civility  costs  us  nothing,  though  to  all  of  us 
it  is  dear. 

It  doesn't  take  long  for  a  man  with  a  small 
mind  to  make  it  up. 

When  freedom  from  her  mountain  height 
unfurled  her  standard  in  the  air,  her  skirts 
pinned  back  so  very  tight,  made  her  appear 
exceeding  spare. 

A  Society  for  Preventing  the  Decline  of 
Matrimony  is  suggested.  Its  membership 
should  he  confined  to  males.  The  other  sex 
never  declines  matrimony. 
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PANSY. 

What  blossom  have  you  brought  to-day, 
Beside  my  pillow,  dear,  to  lay? 

Come,  let  me  see  ray  prize. 
A  velvet  pansy,  large  and  fair. 
With  petals  yellow  as  your  hair. 

And  purple  as  your  eyes. 

I  think  I  know  the  very  spot, 

Wiiere,  bordered  with  forget-me-not, 

This  lovely  blossom  grew; 
We  knew  that  pansy  bed  of  old, 
A  sweet,  swift  story  there  was  told, 

Between  black  eyes  and  blue. 

It  seems  biit  yesterday  we  stood. 
Each  unto  each  God's  greatest  good. 

Beneath  the  morning  sky  ! 
We  stood  as  lovers  stand,  to  part, 
(But  hand  from  hand,  not  heart  from  heart). 

With  lingering  good-bye. 

Upon  your  snow-white  dress  you  wore 
One  blossom,  plucked  an  hour  before, 

While  still  the  dew  was  wet: 
A  purple  pansy,  fair  as  this, 
I  took  it,  with  your  first  shy  kiss ; 

I  have  that  blo.ssom  yet. 

We  thought  our  fate  was  hard  that  day, 
But,  darling,  we  have  learned  to  say, 

"  Whatever  is,  is  best." 
That  far-ofl'  parting  which  is  o'er. 
Foretold  one  longer,  on  before, 

Awaiting  with  the  rest. 

We  wait  as  friends  and  lovers  do. 

Each  reading  true  heart  through  and  through, 

Until  that  parting  come. 
Then  if  you  speak  I  shall  not  hear, 
I  sliall  not  feel  your  presence  near, 

Noranswer.     Death  is  dumb. 

You  may  bring  pansies,  too.  that  day, 
To  spread  above  the  senseless  clay, 

But  none  so  sweet  as  this  : 
And  never  one  like  that  dear  flower, 
You  gave  me  in  love's  dawning  hour, 

With  your  shy  clinging  kiss. 

I  may  not  give  you  courage  strong, 
And  help  and  counsel  all  life  long, 

As  once  I  hoped  to  do. 
But,  love,  be  fearless,  faithful,  brave ; 
The  pansies  on  my  quiet  grave 

May  bring  heart's-ease  for  you. 

All  The  Year  Round. 


DON'T  SCOLD  THE  BOYS. 

Ambitious,  thoughtful  young  men  are  often 
discouraged  and,  in  fact,  estranged  from  home 
by  too  much  scolding,  however  well  meant  it 
may  be-  There  are  fathers  who  think  a  great 
deal  of  their   sons,  who  are  proud  of  them, 
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but  who  seldom  speak  to  them  except  to  find 
fault  with  something  they  have  or  projjose  to 
do.  When  the  boys  do  well  they  siiould  be 
encouraged  by  words  9f  praise;  when  they 
intend  well  and  make  mistakes  they  should 
be  talked  witli,  but  not  in  a  fault-finding  and 
scolding  spirit.  That  father  lias  gained  the 
great  point  in  the  training  of  his  sons  when 
he  has  secured  their  confidence.  How  pleas- 
ant it  is  to  see  a  father  and  his  son  talk  over 
the  matters  of  business  and  pleasure  as  real 
sympatiietic  companions.  But  alas !  how 
few  parents  thus  succeed  in  winning  the  con- 
fidence of  their  children.  The  mother  more 
often  enjoys  the  confidence  than  the  father. 
Think  of  the  working  of  this  upon  the  farm. 
Do  not  most  farmers,  though  not  intention- 
ally, in  fact  treat  their  boys  as  servants — un- 
thinking slaves,  almost?  They  give  them 
their  work  to  do  each  day.  They  assign  them 
one  task  and  another  without  consultation. 
They  give  little  thought  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  boys.  How  much  better  it  woukl  be  for 
the  parents  of  the  boys  if  there  could  be  a 
mutual  confidence  existing  between  them. 

The  boys  should  be  consulted  in  planning 
the  operations  of  the  farm.  They  are  often 
able  to  give  valuable  counsel,  and  their  plans 
should  be  adopted  whenever  they  are  good, 
and  when  rejected  the  boys  should  be  shown 
that  their  plans  are  not  wise.  This  will  teach 
them  to  think,  and  make  plans  ;  and  this  is 
the  education  which  is  most  needed  to  carry 
a  man  through  life  successfully.  If  the  boys 
have  had  to  do  with  laying  out  their  work 
they  will  be  anxious  to  see  those  plans  faith- 
fully executed,  and  will  do  their  utmost  to 
bring  them  out  successfully. 

And  often  the  boys  are  better  able  to  form 
plans  for  carrying  on  the  work  than  the 
father,  who  has  inii  measure  ceased  working 
with  his  men.  The  boys  know  where  the 
men  will  work  best,  they  know  how  to  use 
the  horses.  And  here  let  me  say  a  word 
about  the  relations  of  the  boys  and  the  hired 
help.  We  would  educate  the  boys  to  treat 
the  men  well,  not  to  be  fault-finding,  but  we 
would  never,  under  any  circumstances,  place 
a  hired  man  in  charge  of  work  when  one  of 
our  boys  was  helping,  that  is  after  the  boy 
had  reached  an  age  and  experience  which 
woukl  qualify  him  to  take  charge  of  the  work, 
and  boys,  if  properly  trained,  are  able  to  take 
charge  of  work  much  earlier  than  they  are 
usually  allowed  to  do  it. 

We  repeat  "  don't  scold  the"  boys."  Parents 
are  apt,  when  everything  is  going  wrong, 
when  the  patience  is  exhausted,  and  they  are 
feeling  sour  and  crabbed,  to  scold  the  boys 
for  the  short-comings  of  the  men,  or  for  im- 
aginary faults.  And  when  a  faithful  boy,  of 
high  and  ambitious  spirit,  is  rebuked  and 
scolded  when  he  knows  he  does  not  deserve 
it,  it  bears  on  him  sorely  ;  it  serves  to  dis- 
courage or  seriously  embitter  him.     Scolding 
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■with  many  is  a  bad  habit.  It  is  done  without 
tliinking,  and,  perhaps,  it  is  not  so  injurious 
in  its  effects  wlien  it  is  an  every-day  occur- 
rence as  when  it  is  the  result  of  momentary 
and  unreasonable  anger. 

We  have  known  boys  to  grow  to  manhood 
without  ever  knowing  how  fondly  they  were 
cherished  by  their  father.  Their  father  had 
never  gained  their  confidence,  had  never  been 
able  to  secure  for  liimself  the  beautiful  con- 
fidence of  a  trusted  companion  of  his  children. 
That  father  who  impresses  the  fact  on  the 
minds  of  his  children  that  he  is  working  for 
them,  and  their  success  in  life  is  more  to  him 
than  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  that  he 
wants  to  see  them  put  forth  their  best  efi'orts 
to  help  themselves,  and  he  will  assist  them  in 
all  worthy  undertakings,  has  taken  a  course 
which  all  fond  parents  should  take. — The 
Husbandman. 


THEIR  OCCUPATION  GONE. 

"  When  Boston  cheered  South  Carolina, 
the  Vicksburg  Herald  says,  a  blow  was  struck 
at  the  tire-eating,  blood-letting  politicians  of 
the  country  which  staggered  tiiem.  When 
South  Carolina  cheered  back,  and  the  pal- 
metto and  the  pine  interlocked,  the  fire-eat- 
ers and  the  blood^letters  were  struck  dead. 
We  are  glad  that  their  occupation  is  gone. 
A  dozen  prominent  Southerners,  some  of 
wliom  never  saw  a  battle,  and  a  dozen  North- 
erners, many  of  whom  would  have  fled  to 
Canada,  rather  than  enter  the  service,  have 
kept  North  and  vSoutli  apart  for  these  ten 
long  years.  The  masses  have  been  deceived, 
lied  to,  and  made  jealous  and  suspicious  of 
each  other,  in  order  that  the  political  plans 
of  these  rascally  windmill  politicians  might 
be  furthered.  Their  business  has  been  be- 
trayed;  the  people  are  shaking  hands  again. 
We  admit  tliat  it  was  hard  for  the  South  to 
accept  the  issues  of  the  w.ar  at  first,  but  as  the 
excitement  cooled,  men  began  to  reason  and 
reflect,  and  years  ago  the  law-abiding,  right- 
thinking  men  of  the  South  were  ready  to 
shake  hands  across  tlie  ciiasm  which  the  poli- 
ticians had  opened.  The  Northern  public 
were  exultant  over  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
a  proportion  of  the  people,  inchuling  active 
Republican  politicians,  demanded  that  the 
South  be  degraded  and  burthened  ;  they 
snuffed  rebellion  on  evvry  Southern  breeze, 
and  they  forced  themselves  to  believe  the 
false  and  malicious  reports  which  designing 
men  set  afloat. 

"  Time  is  the  best  vindicator.  Time  has 
brushed  the  malicious  politicians  into  their 
graves,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  ciiasm. 
There  is  no  North,  no  South — except  as 
marked  on  the  compass.  It  is  a  great,  popu- 
lous, thriving  ccjuntry — a  Union  of  States 
which  has  been  cemented  so  firmly  together  by 
the  blood  of  the  brave  and  the  gallant,  that 


nothing  can  shake  it  apart.  We  thank  God 
that  it  is  so.  We  want  to  see  this  friendly 
feeling  grow  and  widen,  until  tlie  fire-eaters 
and  the  blood-letters  will  be  regarded  with 
contempt  by  all  honest  men.  If  we  have 
peace,  we  can  have  good  hearts.  Peace  will 
give  us  satisfied  minds,  bountiful  harvests, 
and  good  times.  We  have  forgotten  the  war — 
all  but  our  dead,  and  the  roses  climb  over  the 
cold  headstones  and  hide  them  from  our 
sight." 
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THE  SORROWS  OF  COOKS  NOW-A- 
DA  YS  IN  THE  SUNNY  SOUTH. 

BY  ONE  OF  'em. 

It  has  always  been  greatly  the  fashion  to 
pity  the  sorrows  of  poor  seamstresses,  work- 
ing in  miserable  attics,  as  represented  in  that 
doleful  •'  Song  of  the  Shirt ;"  or  of  underpaid 
governesses ;  and  many  tears  have  been  shed 
by  gentle  eyes  over  the  fictitious  sorrows  of  fic- 
titious'Uncle  Toms,  etc.,  butyou  never  see  any 
mention  of  the  sorrows  of  cooks.  I  suppose 
people  think  their  .sympathy  would  be  wasted, 
but  1  don't  think  so.  Cooks  have  never  had 
full  justice  done  to  them,  and  it  is  time  that, 
amid  the  numerous  api)eals  of  the  day,  their 
claims  for  sympathy  should  be  appreciated 
too. 

The  truth  is,  that  it  is  a  most  unsentimental 
occupation.  Don't  I  know,  for  am  not  I  a 
cook  myself?  Haven't  I  tried  to  repeat  Ten- 
nyson's 

Break,  break  on  thy  cold,  gray  crags,  O  soa  ! 
while  making  the  bi.scuits  for  breakfast?     It 
wouldn't  do;   they  don't  harmonize.     I  had  to 
give  it  up. 

There's  nothing  like  being  in  misery  your- 
self to  make  you  feel  for  others.  O,  my  sisters, 
Biddy  in  the  North,  Hannah  in  the  West,  and 
Dinah  in  the  South,  I  stretch  out  my  hands  to 
you,  and  hold  hands  with  you  all,  figuratively. 
I  forgive  you  all  the  burnt  biscuits,  "  kitchen 
coffee,"  and  raw  meat  with  a  touch  of  smoke 
on  it,  that  you  have  ever  made  me  eat.  I  am 
a  cook  my.self  I  To  this  have  the  destinies  of 
war  reduced  me  I 

I  happen  to  hold  the  honorable  position  of 
cook  at  present  to  a  highly  honorable,  but 
extremely  poverty-stricken  family.     O,  that  I 
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could  induce  some  one  else  to  take  the  posi- 
tion but  I  can't  I  have  been  shedding  tears, 
grimy  tears  of  soot  and  sorrow  combined, 
since  seven  o'clock  yesterday  morning,  that 
being  the  hour  at  which  I  was  "inducted" 
into  tlie  mysteries  of  kitchen  life. 

The  bread  wont  brown,  and  tiic  water  won't 
boil,  and  the  fire  xcon't  burn,  and  altogether  I 
feel  as  if  I  should  like  to  say  "confound  it  " 
a  good  many  times,  only  Mamma's  hair  would 
stand  on  end  under  her  cap  if  I  did,  so  I  con- 
tent myself  with  weeping  "  tears,  idle  tears  !" 
Now,  Tom,  out  in  the  yard  cutting  up  wood, 
has  a  great  advantage  over  me.  He  says  "dog 
gone  it"  every  time  he  gives  a  cut,  and  1 
really  think  it  relieves  him,  for  he  isn't  half 
so  cross  as  when  he  first  commenced.  I  went 
out  some  little  time  ago  to  bring  in  some 
wood  for  the  stove.  He  looked  as  if  he  had 
been  taking  a  shower-bath,  perspiration  roll- 
ing down  from  his  face.  His  heart  seemed 
too  full  for  utterance,  he  simply  remarked 
that  he  wished  we'd  never  seceded.  It  was  a 
simple  remark,  but  it  awoke  a  torrent  of  feel- 
ing in  my  heart.  I  grasped  his  hand  and  said 
"O,  my  brother  !" 

How  true  it  is  that  we  never  thoroughly 
prize  what  we  have  until  we  lose  it !  It  is 
certainly  true  in  regard  to  our  cook  Jane.  So 
long  as  we  had  her,  I  was  accustomed  to  regard 
her  as  a  very  black,  good  humored,  indifferent 
sort  of  cook,  rather  lazy  and  fond  of  talking. 
Now  I  look  on  her  as  an  individual  whom  I 
did  not  half  esteem ;  her  very  faults  have 
turned  to  virtues  in  my  eyes.  When  shall  I 
look  on  her  like  again  ? 

Tom  announced  to  me  to-day  that  we  should 
soon  have  a  cook,  as  he  had   posted   himself 
at  the  corner  of  the  street  and  engaged  each 
colored  lady  that  came  along,  up  to  the  num- 
ber of  six.     They  all  unhesitatingly  promised 
to  come,  but  so  far  not  one  has  made  her  ap- 
pearance ;   but  I  don't  bear  them  any  malice 
on  that  account,  oh  no!     The  African  hath  a 
gentle  heart,  and  hateth  to  pain   people.     It 
was  to  avoid  seeing  the  anguish  depicted  on 
'  Tom's  countenance  if  they  had  refused ;  not 
that  they  ever  had  the  slightest  intention  of 
coming. 
Well  if  there  is  anything  that  could  console 


me,    it   ought    to   be   Jane's    part'ing   words. 
When  she  mentioned  that  she  was  going  to 
"quit,"    I  was  overcome    with   sorrow,   and 
ventured  to  ask  why  she  was  going  to  do  so  ; 
if  /  had  not  given  her  satisfaction.     I  had  en- 
deavored to  do  so.     But  Jane  answered  quite 
aflably,   "No,   honey, 'taint  that,  I'm  werry 
well  satified   wid  you  an'  the  rest,   but   ray 
health  aint  what  it  used  to  be,  and  I  raus' 
have  change  of  air,  or  the  dispepsy  will  carry 
me   oflf;    an'    I    aint    able   to   cOok    this   hot 
weather."    As  soon  as  I  heard  that  it  was  the 
"dispepsy,"  I  gave  up.     I  fear  that  disease 
will  soon  carry  off  the  enfeebled  remnant  of 
the  African  ladies  in  South  Carolina      None 
of  them  are  able  to  use  either  molasses  or 
brown   sugar    for    fear   of  it,    although    we, 
robuster  mortals  that  we  are,  do.     I   would 
far  i-ather  go  out  in  the  rain  than  ask  any  of 
them  to  do  so,  for  it  would  not  hurt   me,  but 
it  might  put  them  in  their  graves. 

But  to  return  to  Jane.  As  soon  as  "  dis- 
pepsy "  came  on  the  scene,  I  said  no  more, 
but  entreated  her  acceptance  of  a  polonaise, 
and  requested  her  to  send  one  of  her  friends 
to  fill  the  vacancy',  which  she  graciously  pro- 
mised to  do.  "For,"  said  she,  "I  likes  you 
all  werry  well.  Mas'  Tom  does  prowoke  me 
wid  his  teasin'  about  ray  granfader  being  a 
monkey  runnin'  up  and  down  the  trees  in 
Afriky,  but  I  tries  to  put  up  wid  him,  an'  I 
has  always  given  you  all  a  good  charikter  !" 

Shades  of  my  ancestors,  have  we  descended 
to  this  !  O,  my  great-great-great-great-great- 
grand-father,  you'd  better  come  down  out  of 
that  picture,  and  throw  away  your  helmet, 
and  your  shield,  and  your  coat  of  arms,  and 
your  diamond  ring,  and  grovel  in  dust  and 
ashes  I  Our  cook  has  given  us  a  good  char- 
acter !  ! 

Well,  Jane  has  gone,  and  I  am  "weeping 
and  alone  "  in  the  kitchen,  thermometer  only 
96  in  the  shade,  and  stove  "contrairy  "  and 
smoking  like  a  steamboat.  I  used  to  pride 
myself  on  my  hands,  but,  alas  I  there  are  three 
burns  on  one  hand  and  five  on  the  other,  and 
"  pot-black"  is  ingrained  on  my  fore-finger. 
As  to  that  stuff  about  a  lady  being  a  lady 
under  all  circumstances,  it  simply  nonsense. 
Why,  when  I  walk  round  the  house  in  my 
cooking-costume  our  old  dog  Dash  takes  me 
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for  a  beggar  and  barks  at  me.     I  gaze  at  bim 
reproachfully  and  say  "  Et  tu,  Brute!" 

And  now  I  am  going  to  strike  a  chord  in  the 
hearts  of  many  a  ''cook"  all  over  the  coun- 
try, who  reads  this  piece.  After  all  the 
morning  trotting  about  on  your  little  (or 
big)  feet,  from  kitchen  to  store-room, 
from  store-room  to  dining-room,  and  from 
dining-room  to  kitchen,  when  dinner  time 
comes,  you  wash  your  poor  red  face  and 
hands,  and  appear  at  the  dinner-table  with  the 
rest  of  the  family,  when  Tom,  Dick,  or  Har- 
ry, as  the  case  may  be,  comes  in,  and  you, 
really  feeling  that  your  arduous  labors  ought 
to  receive  some  recognition,  sinks  into  a 
chair,  exclaiming,  "Oh,  I  am  so  tired!" 
Much  sympathy  you  get !  "  Why,  what  are 
you  so  tired  about  ?  I  never  saw  such  a  fuss 
as  you  women  make  about  a  little  bit  of  cook- 
ing. Just  put  me  into  the  kitchen,  and  I  bet 
I  can  do  it  all  up  in  five  minutes!"  Alnt 
that  cooling  salve  for  a  heated  spirit?  But 
Master  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry  takes  good  care 
never  to  be  put  into  the  kitchen,  unless  batter- 
cakes  are  baking  at  breakfast  time.  I  think 
each  day  I  live,  I  get  some  new  insight  into 
the  meanness  of  the  human  mind.  This  morn- 
ing I  discovered  a  new  one  in  Tom's  heart. 
He  came  to  the  kitchen  and  very  kindly 
offered  to  bake  the  griddles  for  me,  while  I 
went  to  breakfast.  I  accepted  quite  cheerfully, 
thinking  what  a  dear  good  fellow  this  was, 
and  how  much  use  he  might  be  to  me  in  the 
cooking  department.  So  I  took  my  seat  at 
table,  trifled  a  little  with  the  corn  bread,  and 
waited  for  the  griddles.  None  appeared  how- 
ever, 80  I  trifled  a  little  more  with  the  corn- 
bread  and  waited  again.  The  rest  of  the 
family,  who  had  also  been  trifling  with  the 
corn-bread,  began  to  look  anxiously  towards 
the  door,  and  to  express  some  surprise  at  the 
tardiness  of  the  batter-cakes.  At  last,  after 
having  quite  taken  away  my  appetite  with 
corn-bread,  I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
went  to  see  what  was  the  matter  : 

I  "crept  up  qnit«  unbeknown, 
And  peepe'l  in   throuKh  the  window, 

And  thar  sot  Tlioraas  all  alone, 
'Jth  no  one  nigh  to  hinder." 

His  face  was  red  and  greasy,  and  lie  had  in 

his  plate  a  pile  of  batter-cakes  sufficient    to 

have  supplied  the  members  of  the  family 


who  were  still  seated  in  state  at  the  breakfast- 
table  waiting  for  batter-cakes  to  come  in. 
When  I  appeared  at  the  kitchen  door  with 
wrath  depicted  on  my  countenance,  he  did 
not  wait  to  make  any  apologies  but  retreated 
hastily  through  the  window,  not  however 
until  I  had  flung  the  first  thing  at  him  that 
I  could  pick  up.  It  happened  to  be  a  coffee 
pot,  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  it  made  a  sweet 
dint  in  his  lovely  nose  for  him.  Hereafter, 
this  shall  be  my  maxim,  "  Trust  no  one 
any  further  than  you  can  see  him  !  " 

Well,  this  is  enough  of  my  grievances  for 
this  time;  besides,  various  members  of  the 
family  are  coming  in  and  saying,  "What! 
not  commenced  dinner  yet!  and  I  am  so  hun- 
gry !  I  don't  believe  in  these  author-cooks 
anyhow  !  Do  put  down  all  that  stuff  and 
nonsense,  and  go  [and  get  dinner  I  "  So  if  I 
don't  want  the  house  down  about  my  ears, 
presently,  I  think  I  had  better  put  off  the 
rest  for  another  time.  Pandora. 


BY  A  RHYMING  EPICURE. 

[The  hosts  of  our  readers  who  hate  to  have 
what  a  celebratd  Southern  gentleman  forcibly 
styled  "God  Almighty's  victuals  spoiled  in 
the  cooking,"  will  read  the  following  with 
absorbing  attention.] 

Always  have  lobster  sauce  with  salmon, 
And  put  mint-sauce  your  roasted  lamb  on. 

Veal  cutlets  dip  in  egg  and  bread  crumb — 
Fry  till  you  see  a  browni.sh  red  come. 

Grate  Gruyere  cheese  in  macparoni ; 
Make  the  top  crisp,  but  not  too  bony. 

In  venison  gravy  currant  jelly 
Mix  with  old  port — see  Francatelli. 

In  dressing  salad,  mind  this  law — 
With  two  hard  yelks  use  one  that's  raw. 

Roast  veal  with  rich  stock  gravy  serve  ; 
And  pickled  mushrooms,  too,  observe. 

Roast  pork,  sans  apple-sauce,  past  doubt, 
Is  Hamlet  with  the  Prince  left  out. 

Your  mutton-chops  with  paper  cover, 
And  make  them  amber  brown  all  over. 

Broil  lightly  your  beefsteak — to  fry  it 
Argues  contempt  of  Christian  diet. 

Kidneys  a  finer  flavor  gain 

By  stewing  them  in  good  champagne. 
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Bay  stall-fed  pipfeons.  When  you've  got  them, 
The  way  to  cook  them  is  to  pot  them. 

Woodgrouse  are  dry  when  gumps  have  marred 

'em  ; 
Before  you  roast  'em  always  lard  "em, 

It  gives  true  epicures  the  vapors, 
To  see  boiled  mutton,  minus  capers. 

Boiled  turkey,  gourmands  know,  of  course. 
Is  exquisite  with  celery  sauce. 

The  cook  deserves  a  hearty  cuffing, 

Who  serves  roa.st  fowl  with  tasteless  stuffing. 

Smelts  require  eggs  and  biscuit  powder, 
Don't  put  fat  pork  in  your  clam  chowder. 

Egg  sauce — few  make  it  right,  alas  ! — 
Is  good  with  bluefish  or  with  bass. 

Nice  oyster  sauce  gives  zest  to  cod — 
A  fish,'  when  fresh,  to  feast  a  god. 

Shad,  stuflfed  and  baked,  is  most  delicious— 
'Twould  have  electrified  Apicius. 

Boasted  in  paste,  a  haunch  of  mutton, 
Might  make  ascetics  play  the  glutton. 

But  one  might  rhyme  for  weeks  this  way, 
And  still  have  lots  of  things  to  say. 

And  so  I'll  close — for  reader  mine, 
This  is  about  the  hour  I  dine. 

\_N.  0.  Crescent. 


RECIPES. 

How  TO  Warm  Cold  Potatoes. — From  a 
friend  we  learned  her  method  of  warming  up 
cold  potatoes,  and  as  it  excels  any  other  way 
known  to  us  we  give  it  here:  "  Always," 
she  says,  ''  chop  the  potatoes  fine,  adding  a 
slice  of  bread  (milk  rising  preferred,)  also 
chopped  fine.  Mix  thoroughly,  then  put  the 
whole  in  the  warming  pan — add  pepper,  salt, 
and  a  lump  of  butter,  and  dip  on  cream  (or 
milk)  enough  to  moisten  the  whole  ;  then  put 
the  warming  pan  in  the  oven,  leaving  it 
alone  until  well  baked  through  ;  never  stir 
it  up  until  just  before  dishing  it  for  the  table 
— the  hotter  the  better." 

Friar's  Omklet. — Boil  eight  or  nine  large 
apples  to  a  pulp,  stir  in  two  ounces  of  butter, 
and  add  powdered  sugar  to  tacte.  When 
cold,  add  an  egg  well  beaten  up.  Then  butter 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  baking  dish,  and  the 
sides  also.  Thickly  strew  crumbs  of  bread, 
80  as  to  stick  all  over  the   bottom  and  sides. 


Put  in  the  mixture,  and  strew  bread  crumbs 
plentifully  over  the  top.  Put  it  into  a 
moderate  ovon,  and  when  baked  turn  it  out, 
and  put  powdered  sugar  over. 

Kisses. — The  whites  of  six  eggs  beaten  to 
a  stiff  froth,  then  add  a  little  over  a  pound 
of  white  sugar,  drop  on  a  buttered  paper, 
bake  slightly.  When  d(me  put  two  together. 
Any  flavoring  may  be  added. 


puR  Young  Folks. 


OUR  HUMMER. 

Wiiiz,  zuzz, 

Flit,  buzz  - 

Art  a  messenger  sprite  from  the  fairy  queen? 

With  colors  of  crimson,  white  and  green — 

Beware  of  pussy,  wlio,  with  half-shut  eye, 

Is  considering,  as  she  watches  by. 

Whether  or  not,  such  a  zig-zag  bubble. 

To  try  to  capture,  is  worth  the- trouble; 

Whether  you're  a  bug  or  a  butterfly, 

E'er  she  will  take  the  pains  to  try. 

Eep,  peep. 

One  sweep 

Of  your  little  wing,  and  you're  out  of  sight. 

Is't  to  fairy  land,  your  sudden  flight? 

Or  to  some  deftly  woven  cup. 

Where  the  piping  nestlings  are   hammocked 

up, 
Above  the  reach  of  the  creeping  worm, 
And  broad  leaves  shelter  them  from  the  storm. 
Is  Petit,  the  mother,  carrying  food? 
If  Petit's  the  mother,  what  is  the  brood  ? 
Twip,  dzip. 
Tip,  sip. 

With  your  slender  bill  in  the  open  cup, 
As  the  breeze  caressing,  lifts  it  lightly  up; 
You  have,  with  the  blossoms,  a  coyish  way. 
Which  maids  with  each  other  practice  day  by 

day  ; 
You,  for  your  nestlings,  your  labors  ply. 
They,  only  swap  honey  when  the  lads  are  by ; 
You  gather  a  drop  for  each  beak  held  up, 
They  play  a  dewy — a  Tantalus'  cup. 
Whirr,  rit. 
Still  sit. 

Until  pussy  and  I  can  take  note  of  your  crest — 
But  to  catch  you  would  please  the  pussy  cat 

best. 
In  darkness  and  storm,  where  do  you  keep? 
Through  the  loud  thunder,  where  do  you  sleep? 
When  tlie  hoar  frost  comes,  away  from  our 

bowers 
Do  you   speed  to   the    land  of  ne'er  fading 

flowers  ? 
Oh,  come  back  !  come  back!  when  our  summer 

is  nigh. 
That  your  buzz  may  delight  again  pussy  and  I. 

Baldwin. 
Orangeburg,  S.  C,  September  21,  1875. 
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MY  KUSSET  APPLES. 

A  late  March  twilight,  with  a  bitter  frost 
in  the  air,  the  new  moon  just  dipping  its 
golden  horn  behind  the  rnaple  swamp  in  the 
west,  and  the  ground  sounding  crisply  under 
foot.  We  had  just  come  in  from  foddering 
the  cattle — ''we"  sounds  rather  singularly, 
when  you  reflect  that  it  meant  Kitty  and 
me,  two  girls  of  seventeen  and  nineteen;  but 
you  see  there  wasn't  any  one  else  to  do  it. 
Father  had  been  bedridden  ever  since  that 
last  attack  of  paralysis,  and  we  could  aiford 
to  hire  no  one  to  take  his  place  about  the 
farm. 

"  I  don't  pity  them  gals,"  neighbor  Dyson 
said.     "  They  might  sell  the  horse  and  cow." 

Neighbor  Dyson  had  generously  offered  us 
something  less  than  half  price  for  them, 
thinking,  no  doubt,  that  we  would  be  thank- 
ful to  jump  at  the  chance.  But  Kitty  and  I, 
after  taking  the  matter  into  consideration, 
thanked  him  and  declined  politely. 

"  We  couldn't  keep  house  without  old 
Mooley,  could-  we,  Addy  ?"  said  my  sister. 
''There  are  too  many  nice  dishes  we  can 
make  for  poor  father,  if  we  have  plenty  of 
good  rich  milk  and  cream.  And  the  butter 
that  we  should  have  to  buy  at  neighbor 
Dyson's  city  prices,  would  go  far  to  coun- 
terbalance the  money  we  should  get  for 
Mooley." 

"And  as  for  the  horse,"  said  I,  "  he  eats 
but  little ;  and  bow  on  earth  could  we  get 
around  the  country,  even  to  the  postofBce, 
such  weather  as  this,  if  it  wasn't  for  old 
Dobbin,  that  we  have  had  ever  since  I  could 
remember." 

So  it  happened  that,  on  this  special  March 
evening,  we  had  just  come  in  from  attending 
to  the  wants  of  our  live  stock. 

I  was  in  great  spirits,  playing  with  pussy, 
who  came  to  meet  us,  with  her  plumpy  tail 
erect ;  but  Kitty  leaned  sadly  against  the 
wooden  mantel,  and  looked  into  the  fire  with 
mournful  eyes. 

"  Kitty,"  cried  I,  at  last,  "  what  does  make 
you  so  dull  ?" 

«' To-morrow  is  the  third  of  March,"  said 
she  gravely. 

"What  of  that?''  I  demanded. 

"  Don't  you  remember?  The  interest  on 
the  mortgage  comes  due  to-morrow." 

"So  it  does,"  said  I,  my  radiant jface  fall- 
ing faster  than  the  thermometer  on  a  freezing 
day.  '' Thirty-fivo  dollars!  And  we  have 
nothing  to  pay  it  with,  except  the  fifteen 
dollars  Laura  Osgood  jiaid  for  the  old  melo- 
deon." 

"  P(!rhaps  Willis  Avery  would  wait!''  sug- 
gesti'd  Kitty. 

I  drew  myself  up  slightly. 

"  I  don't  choose  to  ask  him  to  wait,  " 
said  L 

Now  it  happened  that    Willis  Avery,  who 


held  the  mortgage  on  our  homestead,  was  the 
son  of  a  neighbor,  and  an  old  playfellow 
and  boy-beau  of  my  own,  who  had  gone  to 
the  prosperous  young  city  a  few  miles  north 
of  us  and  commenced  business  on  his  own 
account,  and  I  had  a  particular  aversion 
to  asking  aid  or  help  of  him  in  any  way. 
I  might  be  poor,  but  I  was  also  proud,  and 
Kitty  was  quite  sympathetic  enough  to  un- 
derstand me. 

"  But  then,  what  are  we  to  do  ?"  said 
Kitty. 

I  sat  down  on  the  hearth-rug,  with  my  chin 
in  my  hands,  and  stared  earnestly  at  the  big 
crackling  backlog.  Pussy  crept  away  and 
nestled  down  in  the  corner,  as  if  she  knew 
by  instinct  that  there  was  a  change  of  tem- 
perature. 

"Look  here,  Kitty,"  I  said  suddenly. 
"  Those  russet  apples  1" 

"Well." 

"  We  can  sell  them.  There  are  eight  bar- 
rels at  the  least.  Eight  barrels  at  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  a  barrel ' ' 

"  My  dear  Addy,  no  one  will  buy  them  at 
one-fifth  the  price.  Apples  are  a  drug  in  the 
market  " 

"  Here,  I  grant  you;  but  not  in  the  city. 
I  will  lake  them  to  Mapleton  and  sell  them." 

"  Fowwill,  Addy?" 

"  And  why  not  ?  Squire  Dyson  would 
charge  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  commission, 
and  make  a  favor  of  it  at  that.  I  can't 
afford  either  the  price  or  the  patronage. 
Don't  say  anything  about  it  to  father.  He 
would  only  fret  and  raise  objections.  What 
must  be  done  must  be,  and  1  am  the  girl  to 
do  it." 

''  But,  Addy,  how  ?  All  this  seems  so  per- 
fectly wild  and  visionary  to  me." 

"  Well,  it  needn't;  for,  believe  me,  it's  the 
most  practical  thing  in  the  world.  AU  we 
have  to  do  is  to  sort  the  apples  out  into  bar- 
rels, nice  and  sound — I  can  easily  do  it  by 
lantern  light  to-night — and  to-morrow  morn- 
ing we'll  rise  early,  harness  old  Dobbin  to  the 
lumber- wagon " 

"  But  how  arc  we  to  get  the  heavy  barrels 
up  into  the  wagon  ?" 

"  Goosie  I"  cried  I,  laughing,  "  can't  I 
put  the  barrels  up  into  the  wagon  while 
they're  empty,  and  fill  them  at  my  leisure  ? 
And  I'll  have  them  sold  at  Maplettm  before 
you've  got  the  pork  and  cabbage  boiling  for 
dinner." 

"  But  where  will  you  go  ?"  asked  Kitty. 

"0  1  know  lots  of  places.  1  went  once  to 
town  with  Obadiah  Fairweathor,  when  he 
sold  a  lot  of  cheese.  I've  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  the  locality  of  the  commission  stores,  I  can 
tell  you." 

"  After  all,  Addy,"  hesitated  my  con- 
servative little  sister,  "it  isn't  a  woman's 
work." 

"  Why  isn't  it,  1  should   like  to  know,  so 
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long  as  a  woman  crtn  do  it  ?  At  all  events,  a 
woman  must  pay  her  dehtis,  so  if  you'll  harry 
up  tliH  toa  I'll  be  off  to  the  barn.'' 
"  And  what  shall  wo  tell  pa[)a?  " 
"Oh,  he'll  think  I've  gone  to  singing 
school  with  the  Dyson  girls,  and  I  don't 
think  it's  a  Christian's  duty  to  undeceive 
bim,"  answered  I. 

But  notwithstanding  the  brave  face  I  put 
upon  my  affairs,  my  heart  quivered  a  little 
next  day.  as  I  drove  off  towards  Maploton, 
with  the  scarlet  stain  of  sunrise  dyeing  all 
the  east,  and  my  own  cheeks  flushed  with 
the  keen  morning  air. 

But  it  wasn't  so  bad  after  all.  With  par- 
donable egotism,  I  supposed  that  every  one 
would  be  staring  at  me,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  young  woman  selling  apples  might  be  the 
commonest  sight  in  the  world,  so  little  com- 
ment or  surprise  did  it  apparently  excite. 
Mr.  Holloway,  of  the  firm  of  Holloway  Bro- 
thers, produce  and  commission  merchants, 
didn't  want  apples,  I.  speedily  learned. 

"  Just  bought  a  ship-load  from  Albany," 
said  he,  as  carelessly  as  if  ship-loads  of  ap- 
ples were  as  common  a  purchase  as  ten  cents' 
worth  of  tape.  And  I  drove  on,  beginning 
to  feel  infinitessimally  small. 

Mr.  Lovejoy  could  give  me  a  dollar  a  bar- 
rel. "Apples  wasn't  worth  no  more  at  this 
season  of  the  year!"  And  I  whipped  old 
Dobbin  up,  determined  to  carry  them  home 
again  sooner  than  to  sell  at  that  price. 

At  the  next  place  where  I  stopped,  a  pleas- 
ant-looking, middle-aged  man  came  out  and 
critically  examined  my  apples. 

"  Do  they  hold  out  like  this  all  the  way 
down  ?  ■''  he  asked. 

"I'll  warrant  them,"  said  I,  carelessly. 

"  How  much  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Two  dollars  and  a  half  a  barrel." 

He  reflected. 

"  It's  a  good  price,"  said  he,  as  if  he  were 
talking  to  his  own  vest-buttons,  ''but  they 
look  like  good  apples,  and  we've  tolerably 
large  Western  orders  to  fill.  I'll  see  what 
my  partner  thinks." 

He  went  back  into  the  gloomy  depths  of 
his  store,  and,  happening  to  glance  up,  I  saw 
the  words  painted  in  black  letters  over  the 
door,  '•  Hull  &  Avery." 

My  first  impulse  was  to  drive  on,  an'l  leave 
the  chance  of  a  bargain  behind  me  ;  my 
next  to  sit  still  and  await  my  fate  as  Provi- 
dence di^alt  it  out  to  me.  And  presently  out 
came  Willis  Avery,  himself. 

«'  I  think  we'll  take  your  load,  if— Why  !" 
breaking  short  ofl",  "  it's  Addy  Walters  !  " 

I  colored  scarlet. 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  as  composedly  as  possible. 
"Good-morning,  Mr.  Avery.  I  shall  be 
obliged  if  you  will  examine  the  fruit  as 
speedily  as  possible,  as  I  am  in  a  hurry." 

"  O,  certainly."    He  looked  as  if  a  nipping 


frost  had  chilled  his  enthusiasm  in  the  bud, 
and  I  secretly  exulted  within  myself. 

Mr.  Hull  bought  the  load  of  appb's,  and 
said  if  I  had  any  more  at  the  same  price  — 
and  of  the  same  quality,  he  cautiously  ad- 
ded— he  would  be  happy  to  take  them.  Wil- 
lis Avery  touched  his  hat,  and  I  drove  away 
as  loftily  as  Queen  Buadicea  in  her  chariot 
of  old. 

"  Just  thirty-five  dollars,  countintr  in  the 
melodeon  money,"  cried  Kitty,  gleefullj'. 
"  And  now  Mr.  Avery  may  come  as  soon  as 
he  likes!" 

She  had  scarcely  spoken  the  v/ords  before 
there  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  in  walked 
no  less  a  personage  than  Mr.  Willis  Avery 
himself.  I  received  him  with  the  air  of  an 
empress. 

"  Your  money  is  ready,  Mr.  Avery." 

"  1  was  not  thinking  of  the  money,  Addie," 
said  he,  almost  reproachfully.  "  Do  you 
think  one's  mind  always  runs  on  money  ?  " 

"  Mine  does  a  good  deal,"  said  [  laughing. 

"  But  I  had  no  idea  you  were  reduced  to 
this.     I  did  not  know — " 

"  Mr.  Avery,  this  is  scarcely  business-like." 
I  interposed. 

"  Addie,"  said  he,  abruptly,  "  I  admired 
your  spirit  and  courage  t(j-day.  I  always 
liked  you  as  a  girl,  but  now — " 

"  Well?"  for  he  hesitated. 

"  I  would  do  something  more,  if  you  would 
let  mo.     I  would  love  you  !  " 

I  did  not  answer.  In  truth  and  in  fact  I 
could  not ! 

''Dear  Addie,  will  you  let  me  sign  back 
the  old  place  to  your  father  on  our  wedding 
day  ?  "  he  asked  earnestly. 

And  somehow  he  hud  got  hold  of  my  hand, 
and  somehow,  before  I  knew  it,  we  were  en- 
gaged ! 

"  This  is  all  very  ridiculous  of  us,"  said  I, 
"  particularly  as  I  had  resolved  never  to 
marry  since  we  had  that  quarrel  about  my 
dancing  witti  Gerald  Ferguson  at  the  Fourth 
of  July  picnic." 

"  I'll  promise  you  never  to  be  jealous 
again,"  said  Willis  Avery. 

Kilty  was  jubilant  when  she  heard  it  all. 

"  Our  troubles  are  at  an  end,"  said  she, 
"  and  all  because  yon  would  take  that  load  of 
russet  apples  to  town  yourself." 

"  That  doesn't  follow,"    said  I,  sagely. 

But  for  all  my  philosophy  I  did  believe  a 
little  in  fate,  and  I've  always  liked  russet  ap- 
ples since. 


Chocolate  Cricam. — One  quart  of  milk, 
three  tablespoons  of  grated  chocolate,  two  of 
corn  starchj  sugar  and  salt  to  taste;  sweeten 
the  milk  and  let  it  come  to  a  boil,  then  stir 
in  the  chocolate  and  corn  starch  mixed  with 
a  little  water;  boil  about  five  minutes  and 
flavor  with  vanilla. 
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THE  TWO  SQUIRRELS. 

Thpre  were  two  squirrels 
That  lived  in  a  wood — 
Thn  one  was  naughty, 
The  other  was  good. 
The  naughty  one's  name  was  Dandy  Jim, 
His  mother  was  very  fond  of  him  ; 
The  good  one's  name  was  Johny  Black, 
He  had  beautiful  fur  upon  his  back. 
And  he  never  went  near  the  railroad  track. 

But  Dandy  Jim, 

Alas  for  him ! 

He  ran  away, 

One  summer  day, 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away  ; 
And  his  mother  soughi  for  him  far  and  near, 
But  never  a  word  of  Jim  could  she  hear  ; 

For  crossing  the  track. 
The  railroad  cars  ran  over  him, 
And  that  was  the  end  of  Dandy  Jim. 

But  Johnny  Black 

He  always  came  back, 
"Whenever  he  went  from  home  away. 
He  knew  that  home  was  the  place  to  stay, 
He  minded  his  mother  where'er  he  might  be, 
He  thought  that  his  mother  knew  better  than 
he. 
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A  REAL  GENTLEMAN. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  passing  through  a 
pretty  shady  street,  where  some  boys  were 
playing  at  base  ball.  Among  their  number 
was  a  lame  boy,  seemingly  about  twelve  years 
old — a  pale,  sickly  looking  child,  supported 
on  two  crutches,  and  who  evidently  found 
much  difBculty  in  walking,  even  with  such 
assistance. 

The  lame  boy  wished  to  join  the  game;  for 
he  did  notseem  to  see  how  much  his  infirmity 
would  be  in  his  own  way,  and  how  much  it 
Would  hinder  the  progress  of  such  au  active 
sport  as  base  ball. 

His  companions,  good  naturedlv  enough, 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  stand  one  side  and 
let  another  taUe  his  place  ;  and  I  was  glad  to 
notiee  that  none  of  them  hinted  that  he 
would  be  in  the  way,  but  they  all  objected 
for  fear  he  wouM  hurt  himself. 

•'  Why  Jimmy,"  said  one  at  last,  ''you 
can't  run,  you  know." 

"  O,  hush!''  said  another — the  tallest  boy 
in  the  party  "  Nevermind  I'll  run  for  him," 
and  he  look  his  place  by  Jimmy's  side,  pre- 
pared to  act.  "  If  you  were  like  him,"  he 
said  aside  to  the  other  boys,  "you  wouldn't 
want  to  be  told  of  it  all  the  timn." 

As  I  passed  on,  I  thought  to  myflf  that 
there  was  a  true  little  gentleman.  —  Child's 
World. 


"  Wide  awake,"  is  the  striking  and  sug- 
gestive title  of  a  new  magazine  for  children , 
published  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston,  and 
edited  by  Ella  Farman.  It  is  brimful!  of 
interesting  stories  and  beautiful  engravings. 
If  there  is  a  better  magazine  for  "  Our  young 
Folks"  in  America,  or  anywhere  else,  we 
have  not  seen  it.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
it  is  getting  a  wide  circulation  and  thousands 
of  readers.  The  price  is  $2  a  year,  or  20 
cents  for  a  single  number. 

The  Semi-Tropic(d  is  a  new  monthly  agri- 
cultural journal,  the  first  nqraber  of  which 
we  have  received.  It  is  edited  by  Ex-Gov. 
Harrison  Reed,  of  Florida,  and  devoted  to 
Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Immigration. 
Charles  W.  Blew,  Publisher,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Terms  $3  a  year,  in  advance  ;  single 
copies  30  cents.  It  will  be  well  worth  its 
price,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  believe  that  it 
will  find  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  to 
sustain  it. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder's  address  before 
the  American  Pomological  Society,  at  its  late 
session,  is  characterised  by  the  author's  usual 
clearness,  vigor,  and  earnestness,  and  contains 
many  valuable  suggestions.  We  have  marked 
several  passages  for  future  use,  our  space  not 
allowing  us  to  give  extracts  at  this  time. 

Prof.  Charles  V.  Riley,  State  Entomolo- 
gist, of  Mi.ssouri,  In.s  acquired  an  enviable 
reputation  in  hischosendepartraent  of  science, 
and  we  never  look  in  vain  for  valuable  ad- 
ditions to  our  knowledge  of  entomology  in 
Iiis  Annual  Reports  on  the  "  Noxious,  Bene- 
ficial and  other  In.sects  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri." The  seventh  of  these  annual  reports 
is  now  before  us,  and  deserves  a  more  extend- 
ed notice  than  we  are  now  able  to  give  it. 

"  The  Absorbing  Power  of  Interest  on 
Money:  Every  One  His  Own  Actuary,''  is 
a  very  suggestive  pamphlet  by  John  G. 
Drew,  author  of  "  Our  Money  Muss"  and 
other  financial  essays. 

"Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Fruit,  Evergreen, 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Greenhouse 
Plants,  etc."  John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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To  the  Readers  of  the  Rural  Carolinian. 


"With  tlie  present  number  my  connection  with  this  journal,  as  its  editor, 
ceases.  During  something  more  than  six  years,  I  have,  through  these  pages,  held 
uninterrupted  converse  with  many  thousands  of  friendly  readers  among  the  plan- 
ters and  fiirmers  of  the  South,  and  there  has  grown  up,  on  my  part  at  least,  a 
feeling  of  intimate  relationship,  which  those  only  can  fully  realize  who  have  thus, 
month  after  month,  and  year  after  year,  been  brought  into  contact  with  other 
minds,  through  a  common  medium  of  communication  ;  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
confess  that  it  is  with  a  sharp  pang  of  regret,  like  that  which  one  feels  in  parting 
from  an  old  friend,  that  I  now  take  my  leave  of  them.  Beyond  this  natural  feel- 
ing, the  change  which  the  exigencies  of  business  now  render  necessary,  matters 
little,  perhaps,  to  any  of  us.  One  lays  down  the  implements  of  labor  in  a  particu- 
lar field,  but  another  takes  them  up  and  the  work  goes  on ;  and  so  it  will  continue 
to  go  on  from  generation  to  generation. 

From  the  inception  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  to  the  present  time,  which  wit- 
nesses the  close  of  the  sixth  volume,  nothing  has  occurred  to  mar  the  harmony 
which  has  prevailed  between  publishers  and  editor,  or  between  the  latter  and  his 
great  parish  :  and  I  here  return  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  all  connected  with  this 
journal,  in  every  capacity  ;  to  its  contributors,  correspondents,  and  readers  every- 
where; and  to  my  brethren  of  the  press,  N-orth  and  South,  for  the  uniform  cour- 
tesy, kindness  and  consideration  with  which  they  have  treated  me. 

My  successor,  Colonel  D.  Wyatt  Aiken,  is  too  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the 
Rural  Carolinian  to  require  any  introduction  at  my  hands,  he  having  been  a 
frequent  contributor  from  the  beginning.  Anything  I  might  say  of  his  practical 
knowledge  as  a  planter,  or  of  his  ability  as  a  writer,  would  be  superfluous. 

All  I  have  to  ask,  in  conclusion,  friendly  readers,  is  to  be  remembered  as  one 
who  has  labored  faithfully  and  earnestly,  if  not  always  wisely,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Southern  Agriculture,  and  the  prosperity  of  our  beloved  country, 

"With  the  best  wishes  for  the  continued  success  of  the  Rural  Carolinian,  and 
all  connected  therewith,  I  now  lay  down  the  editorial  pen.       D.  H.  JACQUES. 
No.  15,  Vol.  6  57 
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On  tlie  first  day  of  January,  1876,  I  will  assume  control  of  the  Rural  Caro- 
linian, which  Avill  hereafter  be  issued  from  Cokesbury.  All  communications, 
business  letters,  subscriptions,  and  advertisements  must,  in  future,  be  sent  to  me  at 
this  office. 

For  the  first  time  do  I  claim  any  participation  in  the  management  of  this  maga- 
zine, though  I  have  been  an  almost  constant  contributor  to  its  pages  from  its 
inception.  This  change  in  the  editorial  depai'tment  may  surprise  many.  I  trust  it 
Avill  disappoint  none.  The  ability  with  which  the  retiring  editor  has  managed  the 
Rural  Carolinian  has  given  it  a  proud  history  and  an  enviable  character :  its 
future  is  before  us.  I  do  not  presume  to  promise  substantial  improvement,  but  I 
do  guarantee  profitable  assistance  to  those  who  will  read,  ponder  and  practice  its 
teachings. 

Its  pages  are  proflfered  to  correspondents  ;  and  communications  are  solicited  from 
all  those  who  foster  agriculture  and  mechanics.  Critical  correspondence  will 
receive  a  welcome,  as  it  is  only  by  a  conflict  of  ideas,  that  truth  is  developed.  My 
constant  efl^ort  shall  be  to  make  the  Rural  Carolinian  an  instructor  to  youth, 
companionable  to  women,  indispensable  to  the  farmer  and  mechaiMC,  and  a  blessing 
to  the  household.  This  is  a  lofty  standard.  If  I  do  not  attain  it,  with  gratitude 
will  I  appreciate  the  frankness  of  those  who  will  show  me  the  cause  of  failure. 

To  Patrons  of  Husbandry  everywhere,  I  send  greeting.  For  your  welfare  the 
Rural  Carolinian  shall  have  a  special  care.  To  maintain,  strengthen  and 
increase  your  influence,  and  permanency  in  the  South,  and  to  promote  the  interests 
of  our  Order  throughout  the  Republic,  shall  be  one  of  its  prime  motives.  There 
are  many  Patrons  who  do  not,  and  who  cannot  subscribe  to  agricultural  papers. 
To  give  such  the  opportunity  to  read,  and  to  induce  them  to  profit  by  the  pub- 
lished experience  of  others,  I  propose  sending  eleven  copies  of  the  Rural, 
postage  prepaid,  to  any  Grange  that  will  send  me  ten  subscribers.  This  proposition 
is  submitted  despite  the  experience  of  the  former  publishers,  that  club  rates  are  not 
desirable. 

From  the  farmers  and  mechanics  of  the  South,  and  the  public  generally,  I 
simply  ask  forbearance  and  encouragement.  Our  condition  as  a  people  demands 
energy,  work,  and  perseverance.  These  agencies  well  directed,  will,  ere  long, 
rehabilitate  the  South  ;  and  no  power  can  be  more  effective  in  shaping  and  mould- 
ing them  than  an  ably  conducted  Press.  To  this  end  the  Rural  Carolinian 
proposes  to  be  a  vitalizing  adjunct  to  the  already  live,  active  press  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  South.  D.  WYATT  AIKEJS". 


On  the  first  of  January,  1876,  we  part  with  our  old  friend  Col.  D.  H.  Jacques, 
as  Editor  of  this  magazine.  Our  subscribers,  Col.  Jacques,  and  ourselves  have 
pulled  together  through  six  volumes  of  The  Rural  Carolinian,  and  it  is  not 
easy  for  us  to  part  company.  It  is  useless  for  us  to  say  anything  of  Mr.  Jacques 
to  those  who  know  him  so  well,  so  we  will  only  add  our  regret  to  that  which  we 
know  po.^sesses  the  heart  of  each  of  our  readers,  and  bid  him  God  speed  on  the 
voyage  of  life. 
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The  entire  management,  business  and  editorial,  of  The  Rural  Carolinian 
will  hereafter  be  iu  the  most  capable  hands  of  Col.  D.  Wyatt  Aiken,  and  it  will  be 
published  from  Cokesbiuy,  S.  C,  and  whatever  of  success  may  attend  the  magazine 
in  the  future  will  be  due  to  his  exertions. 

^4// comniuuications,  business,  or  editorial,  must  be  addressed  to  Col.  D.  Wyatt 
Aiken,  Cokesbury,  S.  C. 

We  will  continue  the  printing  of  the  magazine,  and  endeavor,  l)y  close 
attention  to  the  mechanical  details,  to  have  our  letterpress  work  worthy  of  its 
literary  merit.  With  Volume  VII.,  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
paper  on  which  it  is  printed,  but  not  of  the  size  of  the  printed  pages.  Also,  there 
will  be  eight  pages  less,  which  will  be  made  up  by  printing  more  of  the  magazine 
in  the  smaller  type.  The  reduction  will  be  only  apparent,  therefore,  and  not  real, 
and  made  with  a  view  to  greater  economy  in  its  publication. 

WALKER,  EVANS  &  COGSWELL. 
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Nitrogen  as  a  Fertilizer,  Meat-making,  and  the  Currency. 

In  my  last  article  on  the  Study  of  Southern  Agriculture,  it  was  stated  that  "  one 

needs  a  clear  understanding  of  the  virtues  and  the  benefits  of  special   fertilizers,' ' 

of  which  assimilable  nitrogen  is  the  most  expensive,  being  worth  thirty  cents  a 

pound  in  Massachusetts,  or  six  hundred  dollars  a  ton.     In  the  October  number  of 

the  American  Agriculturist,  Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  an  Englishman,  and  a   pupil  of 

Messrs.  Lawes  &  Gilbert,  says  : 

""  It  is  twenty-five  years  ago  this  month  since  I  wrote  my  first  article  for  the  old 
Genesee  Farmer.  And  I  have  been  writing  every  month  since.  I  have  ju«t  looked 
over  that  old  article.  I  was  fresh  from  the  great  experimental  farm  of  Lawes  & 
Gilbert,  and  the  arti(^e  embodied  someof  their  most  important  results.  The  burden 
of  it  was,  raise  more  clover,  peas,  and  beans,  keep  more  stock,  and  make  more 
manure.  I  say  the  same  thing  to-day,  only  I  should  put  first,  "  cultivate  the  land 
more  thoroughly,  and  kill  the  weeds." 

I  thought  then  that  wheat,  barley,  oats,-  corn,  and  other  cereals,  during  their 
growth  gave  off  nitrogen  into  the  atmosphere,  while  clover,  peas,  beans,  vetches, 
and  turnips,  retain  all  the  nitrogen  they  get  from  the  soil  and  from  dews  and  rains. 
The  theory  was  simple  and  plausible,  and  the  practical  deduction  safe  and  sound. 
But  more  recent  investigations  failed  to  sustain  this  view.  The  advantage  of 
growing  more  clover,  peas,  and  other  leguminous  plants,  however,  is  as  certain  as 
ever.  And  I  could  say  nothing  more  to  day,  than  I  said  then  in  regard  to  the 
advantages  of  feeding  food  rich  in  nitrogen  to  stock,  and  saving  the  manure. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  and  during  the  Presidential  terms  of  Taylor  and  Fillmore, 
the  Genesee  Farmer  belonged  to  me,  and  the  above  is  the  first  distinct  repudiation 
by  Mr.  Harris  of  the  doctrine  that  cereals  give  off  nitrogen,  as  taught  by  Messrs. 
Lawes  &  Gilbert,  that  I  have  seen.  I  always  regarded  the  notion  as  a  serious 
error  in  husbandry.  For  instance,  a  few  days  since  I  visited  a  farmer  who  has 
twenty-five  acres  of  barley,  just  up,  to  be  grown  and  fed  to  seventy  young  mules 
in  stables.     They  will  eat  a  good  deal  of  corn.  Another  farmer  in  the  same  county 
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is  feeding  four  hundred  mules;  and  many  Tennessee  raisers  of  togs,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses,  feed  largely  of  such  cereals  as  corn,  oats,  barley,  millet,  green  rye,  and 
wheat,  and  this  nitrogen,  or  ammonia  question,  is  of  more  importance  than  many 
readers  may  believe.  In  the  first  place,  assimilable  nitrogen  is  indispensable  to 
the  growth  of  all  crops  ;  and  if  the  cereals  waste  in  the  air  some  four-fifths  of  all 
that  enters  their  roots,  considering  the  high  price  of  this  element  in  Peruvian 
guano,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  all  other  manures  that  contain  it,  the  loss  of 
nitrogen  is  a  serious  matter.  But  there  is  no  such  waste  in  the  organization  of  any 
agricultural  plaut,  and  the  theory,  like  many  others,  is  wisely  abandoned. 

From  what  source  does  nature  derive  her  large  supply  of  material  to  form  nitric 
acid  and  ammonia  in  the  atmosphere,  to  meet  bountifully  all  the  wants  of  both 
vegetable  and  animal  life?  Few  farmers  have  studied  this  question,  which  the 
writer  has  had  in  contemplation  some  fifty  years. 

.  The  air  abounds  in  water  vapor,  either  invisible,  or  visible,  as  in  clouds  and  fog. 
The  steam  that  escapes  from  an  engine  is  first  visible  as  it  condenses,  and  then  dis- 
appears to  the  eye.  An  electric  spark,  as  in  thunder  and  lightning,  passing 
through  this  aqueous  vapor  and  nitrogen  in  the  air,  separates  the  molecules  or 
atoms  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  that  form  water,  and  give  existence  to  new  com- 
pounds. Hydrogen  combined  with  nitrogen  forms  ammonia.  Three  pounds  of 
this  element  of  water  renders  fourteen  pounds  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  available 
as  the  richest  known  fertilizer.  Nascent  oxygen,  from  decomposed  water,  may 
unite  chemically  with  atmospheric  nitrogen  and  form  nitric  acid,  and  this  is  proba- 
bly the  true  source  of  this  acid  found  in  rain  water,  and  the  nitrates  of  soda,  lime, 
and  potash.  As  we  have  in  the  South  more  of  solar  heat,  rain,  dew,  thunder,  and 
lightning,  than  there  is  in  the  North,  our  annual  supply  of  ammonia  and  nitric 
acid  to  feed  agricultural  plants  is  much  greater  than  theirs. 

Do  we  make  the  most  of  these  great  natural  advantages  and  resources?  Cer- 
tainly not.  To  do  so,  we  should  keep  plants  of  some  kind  growing  every  month 
in  the  year,  if  possible,  to  drav/  from  the  air  and  moving  water,^ud  fix  in  our  soils 
that  capital  which  will  give  large  crops  of  cotton,  tobacco,  grain,  hay,  and  first- 
class  pasture,  all  needful  vegetables  and  fruits,  at  the  minimum  cost  of  production. 
Let  me  say  a  few  words  in  favor  of  corn  as  a  fertilizer,  turned  into  young  mules, 
horses,  fat  steers,  and  heifers,  wool,  mutton,  pigs,  bacon,  and  home-made  manure. 
In  a  former  letter  I  stated  that  we  had  over  eight  inches  of  rain  in  July,  but  did 
not  tell  how  badly  one  of  these  heavy  rains  had  washed  by  and  overflowed  a  strip 
of  corn  near  my  house.  The  soil  to  the  depth  of  some  twenty  inches  was  gradually 
washed  down  stream,  yet  the  deep  roots  in  mellow  alluvial  earth  held  giant  corn 
plants,  and  made  a  grand  display  of  their  developments  under  ground.  By  mea- 
sutemeut,  one  stalk  of  corn  drew  nourishhient  from  six  cubic  yards  of  earth  ;  and 
as  there  are  twenty-seven  cubic  feet  in  one  cubic  yard,  this  plant  drew  food  from 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two  cubic  feet  of  rich  bottom  land.  A  farmer,  who  has  twelve 
thousand  I'lVii  hundred  bushels  of  corn  to  harvest,  has  placed  a  few  cars  on  my 
editorial  table. 

One  of  these  ears  has  large  kernels,  twenty-four  rows  of  kernels  on  the  cob, 
and  fifty-three  seeds  in  the  row,  making   one  thousand   two  hundred  and  seventy- 
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two  seeds  of  corn  from  one  seed  planted,  the  product  of  four  months'  growth.  In 
my  view,  here  is  a  part  of  the  tremendous  force  of  atmospheric  thunder  and  light- 
nine,  and  a  part  of  solar  heat  and  lit^ht  transferred  into  one  of  our  largest  and 
most  profitable  staples.  It  is  because  I  think  South  Camliiui  thunder  and  light- 
ning may  pass  into  corn,  and  the  corn  into  the  bone  and  muscle  of  mules  to  stir 
the  soil  of  that  State  rather  better  than  to  import  mules,  that  I  am  writing  this 
article.  I  have  no  fear  that  we  shall  overstock  the  markets  of  the  world,  if  we 
properly  diversify  our  industry.  In  Tennessee  corn  is  easily  made  a  renovating 
crop,  because  deep  tillage,  corn  roots  two  or  three  yards  in  length,  long  broad 
leaves,  and  much  moving  of  water  in  the  soil  up  and  down  by  capillary  attraction, 
transform  a  world  (so  to  speak)  of  disorganized  elements  of  wealth  into  first  rate 
meat,  bread,  wool  for  clothing,  cows  for  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  oxen  for  mules, 
an<l  horses  for  service  at  home,  or  in  any  market. 

I  have  stated  briefly  what  corn  will  do  in  four  months  ;  to  this  may  be  added 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Harris  above  named,  that  he  weighed  a  number  of  lambs  on 
the  16th  of  July  last,  whose  ages  and  weight  are  given  in  the  September  number 
of  the  Agriculturist,  among  which  I  notice  one.  ewe  had  three  lambs,  and  the  three 
weighed  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  when  four  months  and  eight  days 
old.  The  female  sheep  carries  her  young  five  months,  so  that  about  nine  months 
before  these  fat  lambs  would  bring  ten  cents  a  pound,  live  weight,  in  New  York,  or 
$22.50,  their  microscopic  matei'nal  cells  would  weigh  only  a  small  fraction  of  a 
grain.  Ponder  the  rapid  evolution  of  agricultural  vitality  from  the  blood  of  a 
sheep,  beginning  from  a  germ  smaller  than  that  of  a  seed  of  corn.  Capt.  Thomas 
Gibson,  of  Maury  County,  has  a  Cotswold  ram,  imported  from  England,  three 
years  old,  that  weighs  over  four  hundred  pounds  ;  gains  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  pounds  a  year.     Short  horns  gain  three  pounds  a  day  while  they  live. 

Raising  small  crops  and  poor  farm  stock  does  not  pay ;  but  when  one  makes 
earth,  air,  water,  and  organic  life,  do  their  best,  the  income  would  be  satisfactory, 
if  our  currency  were  settled  on  a  proper  basis.  It  is  absurd  to  say  or  believe  that 
the  value  of  our  fifteen  hundred  million  bushels  of  corn,  and  other  crops  in  pro- 
portion, grown  in  a  year,  may  be  safely  measured  by  lifeless,  non -progressive,  com- 
paratively worthless  metals,  gold  and  silver,  in  .small  quantity ;  which  specie,  bond 
holders,  bankers,  merchants,  farmers,  mechanics,  and  every  old  woman  that  has  a 
spare  stocking  leg,  may  hoard  as  often  and  long  as  they  please.  Gold  and  silver 
are  labor  and  property  in  the  form  of  dear  luxuries.  To  make  these  metals  the 
only  legal  tender,  is  to  pass  a  law  to  rob  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  rich 
families.  It  is  virtually  assuming  that,  because  Aaron  made  a  golden  calf  for  the 
children  of  Israel  to  worship,  our  Egyptian  devotion  to  gold,  as  a  basis  of  exchange 
and  curi'ency,  must  last  forever;  no  matter  what  the  growth  of  our  national 
industry,  nor  what  the  contraction  of  the  precious  metals  by  the  wonderful  increase 
of  gold  rings,  chains,  watches,  gold  and  silver  table  plate,  plated  hariiess,  a  guilded 
aristocracy  in  every  conceivable  form  ! 

If  every  farmer  could  plant  gold  dollars  and  silver  half  dollars  as  he  does  corn 
and  cotton,  and  gather  in  a  few  months  a  thousand  dollars  for  one  of  seed,  then 
there  might  be  some  sense  in  using  these  metals  to  measure  the  value  of  his  agri 
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cultural  staples.  But  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  is  iu  a  very  few  bauds  ; 
aud  the  best  thiug  tbe  country  can  do  is  to  let  their  dirt  severely  alone.  We  need 
gold  more  for  shirt  buttons  than  for  currency,  which,  at  best,  is  a  metallic  measure 
that  holds  a  gallon  ojie  year,  a  quart  the  next,  aud  a  gill  the  third.  No  Congress 
can  prevent  the  general  hoarding  of  specie,  nor  the  pride  aud  folly  that  delight  in 
jewelry.  A  metallic  circulating  medium  belongs  to  the  stoue  age  of  our  race. 
Then  Abraham  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  sou  Isaac  with  a  stoue  sacrificial  knife, 
haviug  him  on  a  bundle  of  fagots  for  the  purpose  ;  and  equally  ready  "  to  weigh 
out  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver  current  money  with  the  merchant,"  to  pay  for  a 
field  and  cave  in  which  to  bury  Sarah,  his  deceased  wife,  himself,  and  family.  Me- 
tallic money  has  long  outlived  its  usefulness  for  any  honest  purpose. 

These  are  the  inward  facts  of  this  important  question.  Every  producer  must 
purchase  very  scarce  and  very  dear  gold  out  of  the  hands  of  a  tight-fisted  mo- 
nopoly— from  corporations  that  have  no  souls.  Under  these  one-sided,  hard  con- 
ditions, the  farmer  and  day  laborer  have  no  chauce  to  make  half  of  every  bargain. 
The  holder  of  gold  has,  by  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  the  cultivator  of  the  soil 
iu  his  power,  because  the  law  makes  one  man's  property  the  yardstick  to  measure 
the  value  of  every  other  man's  property.  It  would  be  far  more  equal  and  just  to 
measure  the  value  of  a  pouud  of  pure  gold  by  one  hundred  pounds  of  sound  corn 
that  cau  be  grown  in  every  State,  and  taken  as  a  uuit.  But  that  integrity  of  char- 
acter and  ability  to  produce  wealth  which  make  the  people's  bonds,  haviug  twenty 
years  to  run,  better  than  gold  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  tell  on  what  basis  our 
currency  should  be  placed.  Honesty,  intelligence,  and  productive  labor,  with  two 
million  square  miles  of  fertile  land,  and  over  thirty  billion  dollars  worth  of  pro- 
perty, at  the  census  of  1870,  require  no  metal  for  currency.  D.  LEE. 
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The  Extent  of  our  Agricultural  Industry. 

Not  less  than  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars  is  our  annual  contribution  to  the 
national  wealth,  constituting  the  main  support  of  its  commerce  and  manufactures, 
aud  yet  we  cultivate  but  one-twelfth  of  our  national  territory,  now  embracing  about 
three  million  square  miles.  The  contemplation  of  the  future  power  and  influence 
of  agriculture  when  our  whole  territory  shall  be  utilized  and  its  whole  productive 
energy  directed  to  the  development  of  our  natioual  industry  aud  enterprise,  ought 
to  impress  us  with  becoming  zeal  for  participating  in  the  great  march  which  agri- 
cultural development  promises  to  the  rising  generation. 

Already  we  have  engaged  in  this  occupation  eight  millions  of  horses,  one  million 
of  mules,  and  nearly  twenty  millions  of  horned  cattle  ;  including  the  value  of  farm 
implements  and  machinery,  we  have  a  money  investment  of  not  less  than  one 
thousand  millions  of  dollars  as  a  working  capital  outside  of  the  value  of  the  lands 

*  Extracts  from  an  Address  by  Colonel  Kichard  Lathers,  before  the  Decrfield  (Mass.) 
AgrifulUiral  Sojiety,  October,  1875. 
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and  the  buildiugs  devoted  to  farming,  which  involves  so  large  an  aggregate  of  capi- 
tal as  to  call  for  the  utmost  activity  and  enterprise  of  our  people  to  produce  an 
adequate  iucorae  on  an  investment  of  so  much  conse^juence. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  deplored  that  by  reason  of  our  extended  territory  and  sparse 
labor,  and  a  want  of  a  proper  ambitiou  on  the  part  of  our  young  men  for  agricul- 
tural occupation,  that  we  ftill  far  behind  the  productive  energy  of  other  forms  of 
industry  in  our  own  country,  and  still  farther  behind  the  agriculture  of  Europe. 
Our  cities  are  growing  prematurely  at  the  expense  of  the  rural  districts,  because 
our  young  men  have  become  restless  on  farms,  and  seek  that  excitement  in  over- 
occupied  trades  and  professions,  and  the  more  hazardous  business  of  speculation, 
which  at  this  time  is  so  fearfully  developing  general  bankruptcy  and  poverty  in  the 
cities  and  towns  of  our  country. 

TJie  Necessity  of  Agricultural  Education. 

The  great  want  of  our  agricultural  interests  are  schools  for  practical  education, 
directed  to  the  special  cultivation  of  farmers.  The  schools  of  design  elevated  the 
manufacturers  of  England  aud  have  measurably  made  them  rivals  in  taste  and 
cheapness  of  their  French  competitors  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  our  own 
progressive  manufacturers  have  profited  .by  the  example.  Our  public  schools 
practically  ignore  agriculture  even  in  rural  districts,  and  while  our  colleges  are 
creditable  to  our  national  reputation  for  literary  acquirements  aud  professional 
scholarship,  we  need  a  system  of  popular  instruction  devoted  to  the  farming  interest. 
Institutions,  not  to  cram  our  live  young  men  with  the  dead  languages  and  the 
revolting  mysteries  of  heathen  mythology,  nor  to  make  fine  writers  or  eloquent 
declaimers,  but  devoted  to  teaching  only  such  knowledge  as  shall  be  of  scientific 
and  practical  value  on  the  farm.  Instead  of  Homer,  Aristophenes,  Horace  and 
Terrance,  let  our  young  farmer  be  made  familiar  with  Newton,  Lyell,  Playfair, 
Liebig,  Silliman  and  Agassiz. 

Instead  of  being  learned  in  the  intrigues  of  the  goddesses  and  the  wars  of  the 
gods  of  ancient  times,  let  them  acquire  mathematics,  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy, 
grafting,  budding,  fertilizing,  and  the  history  and  practice  of  everything  connected 
with  the  pursuit  which  affords  occupation  to  so  large  a  part  of  our  working  classes, 
and  on  whom  rests  the  responsibility  and  the  dignity  of  producing  the  ba^is  of  our 
national  subsistence,  wealth  aud  power. 

Mr.  Fleischraan,  who  was  commissioned  by  the  United  States,  in  1845,  to  visit 
Europe  to  obtain  agricultural  information,  informs  us  in  his  instructive  report  that 
some  three  hundred  and  fifty  schools  exist  in  Hungary  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
where  boys  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  are  taught  practical  knowledge  of  the 
whole  business  of  farming,  and  also  so  much  mechanism  as  to  be  able  to  make  or 
mend  every  machine  or  implement  used  in  farming.  The  teachings  tend  to  make 
them  thorough  economists,  so  that  the  farm  shall  always  continue  to  improve.  They 
are  not  taught  abstract  science,  but  positive  knowledge— soils,  manures,  rotation  of 
crops,  the  kind  of  work,  number  of  men,  horses  and  cattle  required  to  cultivate  a 
given  number  of  acres.  Mr.  Fleischman  remarks  that  the  perfection  of  European 
farming  is  due  to  these  institutions. 
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The  importance  of  agricultural  training  will  be  seen  at  once  by  comparing  the 
disparity  of  our  productions  with  those  of  France  or  England.  France,  with  but 
one-fifteenth  of  our  territory,  and  not  as  large  as  three  of  our  medium  States, 
produces  fifty  per  cent,  more  wheat  than  we  do  on  our  fresh  and  fertile  lands,  and 
after  subsisting  a  population  not  much  less  than  our  own,  exports  from  the  product 
of  its  soil  double  tbe  quantity  we  do,  and  the  English  farmer  manages,  by  superior 
productive  economy,  to  extract  profitable  returns  from  lands  burthened  with  an 
amount  of  annual  rental  and  taxes  which  equals  the  value  of  the  same  acreage 
here  in  fee  simple. 

Capital  Required  in  Farming. 

Much  of  our  unproductive  farming  arises,  I  think,  from  a  lack  of  capital.  Too 
large  a  portion  of  the  farmer's  means  is  in  the  land.  If  a  manufacturer  should  have 
three  mills  with  working  capital  only  sufficient  for  one,  it  would  be  but  a  question 
of  time  when  his  embarrassments  would  ruin  him.  In  England,  where  taxes  and 
the  rent  of  land  compels  the  most  rigid  economy,  as  well  as  the  utmost  skill  and 
industry  to  make  it  pay,  the  farmer  must  have  a  sura  of  ready  money  quite  equal 
to  the  cost  of  the  same  number  of  acres  here  with  which  to  stock,  fertilize  and 
cultivate  it.  I  am  confident  that  if  many  of  our  farmers  would  dispose  of  half 
their  acreage  to  procure  ready  money  to  cultivate  the  other  half  to  the  full  extent 
of  its  productive  power,  availing  themselves  of  the  use  of  modern  appliances  and 
fertilizers,  that  the  profit  on  the  half  would  far  exceed  their  former  operations  on 
the  whole. 

Only  High  Farming  Pays. 

It  is  the  surplus  production  of  each  acre  over  the  cost  of  producing  any  crops 
which  constitutes  the  real  profit  of  farming.  If  lands  are  highly  cultivated 
and  richly  fertilized,  they  will  produce  double  the  usual  crops,  compared  with 
ordinary  farming,  and  yet  at  very  little  additional  cost  of  labor.  An  improved 
reaping  or  mowing  machine  while  cutting  twice  the  quantity  of  grass  or  grain  uses 
but  one  pair  of  horses  and  the  one  man,  and  invest  but  the  price  of  one  machine. 
Market  gardening  exemplifies  the  profit  and  value  of  limited  acreage  and  liberal 
cultivation,  and  many  of  our  progressive  farmers  have  followed  the  example  near 
cities  and  large  towns,  where  lands  are  high  and  must  be  made  productive  or  aban- 
doned altogether.  In  such  cases  it  has  been  found  profitable  and  convenient  to  soil 
cattle  by  keeping  them  in  up  spacious  barnyards  and  feeding  them  on  cut  grass  and 
other  green  crops  instead  of  pasturage. 

Atmosjjheric  Air  as  a  Fertilizer. 

Air  is,  perhaps,  the  most  active  aud  efficient  aid  of  the  farmer,  furnishing  not 
only  the  larger  part  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  of  our  soil,  but  is  the  prime  means 
of  utilizing  the  fertilizers  which  we  apply  to  our  crops.  Its  chemical  action  com- 
pounds up  the  most  worthless  weeds  and  disintegrates  the  hardest  rocks,  producing 
new  combinations  of  productive  energy  as  well  for  the  agriculturist  as  for  the  miner. 
Mr.  Boyle  informs  us  that  exhausted  ores  of  tin  and  iron  being  exposed  to  the  air 
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become  again  impregnated  with  their  respective  metals.  The  air  is  no  distinct 
element,  but  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  things  very  much  etherealizcd.  Therefore,  a 
■\vell-hoed  crop  derives  the  advantage  of  liontact  with  this  wonderful  medium  and 
rich  store-house  of  nature;  and  a  top  dressing  of  Plaster  Paris  draws  in  the  same 
manner  a  suj>ply  of  ammonia  more  reliable  than  the  promises  of  many  of  the  patent 
fertilizers  sold  by  ti'avelling  agents. 

The  old  English  practice  of  laying  lands  to  fallow  was  intended  to  get  the 
fertilizing  effect  of  the  atmosphere.  But  the  present  English  practice  of  a  rotation 
of  crops  is  for  more  speedy  and  profitable,  by  which  the  fertilizing  qualities  of  the 
soil  may  be  distributed  by  cultivating,  in  rotation,  crops  which  respectively  absorb 
different  ingredients.  Indian  corn  or  wheat  draws  largely  on  phosphates  ;  turnips 
and  beets  from  potash  and  soda,  and  after  these  crops  there  will  still  be  enough  of 
lime,  &c.,  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  hay,  and  this  result  too  from  one  application 
of  manure.  The  laud,  by  this  pi'oeess,  also  derives  the  further  advantage  of  certain 
fertilizing  qualities  which  each  crop  produces  of  itself  by  the  chemical  action  of 
such  portion  of  the  crops  as  may  be  left  in  the  land,  or  drawn  from  the  atmosphere. 

Nakiral  and  Artificial  Manures. 

No  practical  farmer  will  undervalue  barnyard  manure.  It  has  kept  its  place  as 
a  fertilizer  from  the  earliest  ages  of  agriculture,  and  embodying  as  it  does  such  a 
variety  of  qualities,  will  always  furnish  a  ready  and  potent  means  of  enriching  the 
soil.  But  the  question  of  cost  and  supply  and  for  use  in  distant  fields,  the  expense 
of  drawing  it  out  and  applying  it,  must  be  considered  by  the  economical  and  enter- 
prising farmer  in  this  age  of  competition.  Nearly  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  our 
country,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  agricultural  products  of  Europe  are  made  with- 
out it,  and  the  use  of  artificial  manures  has  become  almost  vital  to  production, 
because  they  are  cheap  as  compared  with  their  fertilizing  value,  light,  and  easily 
transported  to  our  fields  and  economically  applied.  They  are  peculiarly  suitable 
for  the  use  of  small  farmers  who  cannot  afford  to  keep  large  stocks  of  animals  to 
produce  manures,  or  the  labor  of  manipulating  it  after  it  is  produced,  as  compared 
with  advantages  of  applying  the  exact  chemical  ingredient  which  his  crop  requires. 
In  view  of  this  necessity,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  protect  the  farmer 
against  the  frauds  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  this  commodity.  Laws  making 
the  adulteration  of  fertilizers  a  crime  punishable,  as  counterfeiting,  would  do  much 
to  protect  us  by  sending  the  culprits  to  the  penitentiary.  The  forger  who  counter- 
feits a  bank  note,  merchant  draft,  or  raises  a  check  to  a  larger  amount  than  it  was 
originally  drawn  for,  commits  precisely  the  same  fraud  as  the  manufacturer  who 
misrepresents  the  constituents  of  his  fertilizer.  I  have  recently  heard  of  a  counterfeit 
of  this  kind  where  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  coal  dust  and  ashes  were  found  in  one 
ton  of  a  substance  sold  for  bone-dust. 

Adapting  Manures  to  the  Soil  and  Croj)S. 

The  educated  and  observing  farmer  can  mark  out  the  system  of  cropping  and 
the  application  of  such  fertilizers  as  are  best  adapted  to  the  combined  nature  of  the 
soil  and  the  requirements  of  his  crop.     Of  course,  a  still  better  and  more  scientific 
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way  would  be  a  careful  analysis  of  the  soil,  but  I  confess  there  are  practical  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  which  I  hope  time  and  culture  will  remove. 

Many  years  ago,  a  farmer  in  New  Jersey  failed  to  procure  a  crop  of  corn  from 
a  field  which  he  had  taken  much  pains  to  cultivate,  had  the  soil  analyzed  by  Prof. 
Mapes,  who  found  it  deficient  in  chlorine,  soda,  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  potash,  and 
ammonia.  He  supplied  the  missing  fertilizers — a  compost  of  common  salt  restored 
the  chlorine  and  soda,  spent  bone-black — a  waste  from  the  sugar-refinery,  restored 
he  phosphoric  acid,  Peruvian  guauo  restored  potash  and  ammonia,  and  a  small 
portion  of  charcoal  dust  and  plaster  paris  to  retain  the  volatile  portions.  These 
chemical  fertilizers  cost  but  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  acre,  which  produced  sixty 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre  that  very  year. 
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We  find  in  the  Rural  Texan  a  report  of  a  Grange  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
which  the  writer,  to  make  his  facts  and  arguments  more  effective,  as  well  as  to 
secure  attention,  has  thrown  into  the  colloquial  form  as  follows  : 

"  Well,  Mr.  Oldruts,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

"About  what?" 

"Why,  about  your  depleted  larder,  and  your  scanty  wardrobe,  and  your  rotten 
fence,  and  your  dilapidated  gates,  and  those  holes  in  the  roof  of  your  house,  and 
those  little  sums  you  have  been  borrowing  as  accommodation  loans  from  neigh- 
bors— only  for  a  few  days  ;  just  for  a  few  days  ;  to  be  paid  promptly,  sure  and  no 
mistake.  And  if  you  will  have  it  all,  those  twelve  per  cent,  interest  notes,  secured 
by  mortgage  on  your  homestead.     What  are  you  going  to  do  about  that  ?" 

"  Well,  Mr.  Granger,  I  don't  know  that  it  is  any  of  your  business,  but,  sir,  as  I 
am  not  in  so  bad  a  box  as  you  seem  to  think  I  am,  and  see  my  way  clearly  out,  I 
will  tell  you  '  what  I  am  going  to  do  about  it.'  I  will  show  you,  sir,  that  '  where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way  ;'  that  I  am  not  '  gone  up '  yet,  as  dark  as  you  draw 
the  picture.  Here  is  my  plan,  sir,  I  intend  to  plant  a  third  more  cotton  this  year 
than  ever  in  my  life  before.  That's  the  way  I  will  do  it,  sir.  I  will  get  plenty  of 
freedmen,  and  work  like  a  Turk,  and  I  will  bet  you  I  will  make  a  hundred  bags 
of  cotton,  and  will  pay  out  in  one  year,  sir.  Now,  what  have  you  got  to  say  about 
it,  Mr.  Granger?" 

"  Why,  Ml'.  Oldruts,  I  say  it  is  a  splendid  idea,  and  not  less  splendid  than  origi- 
nal, and  as  clear  as  mud,  sir.  You  ought  to  publish  it  and  let  the  world  see  '  what 
you  know  about  farming.'  And  in  the  meantime  I  will  engage  a  lawyer  to  put 
you  through  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  unless  you  know  of  some  cheaper  way  of 
paying  your  debts.  The  plan  is  magnificent,  sir.  You  get  drunk  on  three  finger 
horns  and  you  propose  to  sober  off"  on  five  finger  horns.  You  take  colic  because 
you  eat  a  head  of  cuddled  cabbage  for  dinner,  and  you  seek  relief  by  eating  two 
cold  for  supper.  Superb — superb — the  world  must  hear  of  it.  Your  fortune's 
made.  You  ought  to  have  your  life  insured,  sir;  it  is  too  valuable  to  lay  around 
loose,  sir.  If  a  dog  were  to  bite  you  I  now  know  what  sort  of  treatment  y»)U  would 
give  the  wound,  sir.  You  would  apply  hair,  dog's  hair ;  the  very  dog's  hair  that 
bit  you.  sir.  That's  it,  sir;  that  is  the  way,  the  very  plan  :  it  will,  it  must  succeed, 
Your  debts  are  paid,  and  I  would  take  it  as  a  great  favor  if  you  will  permit  me  to 
endorse  your  pa|)er  for  a  large  amount,  sir." 

"  If  I  wanted  my  paper  endorsed  I  would  not  ask  you  for  your  name,  sir." 
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*'  Will  you  tell  me,  please,  Mr.  Oldruts,  what  it  costs  to  make  a  pound  of 
cotton  ?" 

"  Well,  I  can't  say,  about  ten  cents,  I  reckon ;  leastwise  that  is  the  talk.  I 
know  it  costs  a  mighty  heap." 

*' Here,  sir,  is  an  estimate,  take  it  and  examine  at  your  leisure.  You  will  see 
then  that  it  does  cost  you  ten  cents  to  make  it.  Then  if  you  sell  at  nine,  please 
tell  me  what  proportion  of  your  indebtedness  ^vill  the  nett  proceeds  pay?" 

*'  I  will  not  talk  to  you,  Mr.  Granger,  any  longer.  You  are  poking  fun  at  me, 
or  else  you  are  trying  to  get  me  to  quit  cotton  so  you  can  make  your  'jack.' " 

"  No,  sir,  no  !  I  was  only  indulging  in  a  little  badinage  because  my  mood  was 
that  way ;  but  now  we  will  look  at  the  question  more  seriously.  You  have  been 
working  hard  at  the  production  of  cotton  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  nett  result 
is  that  you  can  scarcely  supply  the  substantial  wants  of  your  farm  and  household. 
What  should  an  intelligent  farmer  do  under  such  circumstances?  Evidently  look 
back  and  see  wherein  he  failed  to  raise  cotton  intelligently — what  it  cost  to  raise 
it — what  it  brought  when  sold — and  whether  the  nett  results,  after  all  reasonable 
farm  and  family  expenses  were  paid,  yielded  a  profit  sufKcient  to  justif)'  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  plan  of  planting  ;  or  if  it  be  such  as  indicated  by  me  in 
the  beginning,  he  surely  should  quit  raising  it  outright,  or  else  greatly  modify  his 
mode  of  production.  If  threatened  bankruptcy  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
present  plan,  where  is  the  fault,  the  flaw,  the  leak,  through  which  the  result  of  so 
much  hard  labor  has  escaped?  I  believe,  Mr.  Oldruts,  that  I  have  in  the  outset, 
truly  indicated  the  effect  of  the  production  of  cotton  as  now  practiced,  and  I  sub- 
mit to  you  some  of  the  reasons  for  that  belief  First,  as  regards  that  produced  by 
negro  labor.  You  contract  with  them,  considering  a  full  grown  healthy  man  as  a 
full  hand,  as  in  former  days,  full  rations,  as  much  land  as  many  implements,  and 
as  much  team,  and  supposed  he  would  work  all  day  for  twenty-six  days,  as  a 
month's  labor,  and  upon  this  hypothesis,  that  you  would  make  eight  bags  of  cot- 
ton, of  good  quality,  and  gather  it  in  season,  whereas  it  turned  out  that  the  full 
hand  only  worked  three  fourths  of  a  day  for  four  days  in  a  week,  and  sixteen  in 
the  month,  and  all  the  work  he  did  was  badly  done,  and  as  a  result  the  crop  was 
only  half  cultivated,  gathered  too  late,  badly  damaged  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  you 
being  discouraged  by  the  prospect,  had,  in  self  defence,  refused  to  issue  rations  and 
endorse  for  goods,  as  the  laborer  demanded,  and  he  resorted  to  his  favorite  mode 
of  subsistence,  pillage,  and  when  too  late  you  found  your  yearlings  gone,  your  hogs 
gone,  your  chickens  all  gone,  your  implements  destroyed  or  trafficked  off,  to  say 
nothing  of  an  occasional  turn  of  corn,  and  a  coat,  and  shirt,  and  socks  ;  and  so 
your  labor,  that  you  had  estimated  to  cost  you  twenty  dollars  per  month,  has 
really  cost  you  forty,  and  your  twenty  acres  that  you  reckoned  a  crop  from  has 
dwindled  to  ten,-  and  the  quality  of  your  cotton  that  your  fond  hopes  classed  '  good 
ordinary '  is  only  *  low  middling,'  or  lower — sometimes  lowest,  and  you  end  the 
year  in  debt  and  badly  discouraged.  That  is  lamentable,  but  it  is  not  the  greatest 
harm  you  have  sustained  if  you  have  discovered  the  cause  of  your  failure,  for 
without  you  have,  you  will  repeat  the  error." 

"  But  Mr.  Granger,  this  only  appears  to  those  who  rely  upon  freedmen ;  what 
about  that  class  who  use  only  their  own  labor?" 

"  I  was  coming  to  those  and  omitted  them  because  the  source  of  their  failure  is 
inherent  in  the  mode  of  production  itself;  or,  rather,  because  it  is  not  remunera- 
tive when  raised  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  all  other  crops.  The  proceeds  of 
that  crop  are  consumed  in  buying  what  should  and  could  have  been  on  the  farm 
cheaper ;  and,  furthermore,  the  planting  of  a  large  cotton  crop  begets  large  ideas 
of  profit,  and,  consequently,  extravagance.  It  inflates  one  like  a  bladder  ;  it  ope- 
rates on  the  brain  like  ether.  A  big  cotton  patch  makes  one  strut  like  a  peacock, 
but  Christmas  operates  on  his  pride  and  folly  like  the  sight  of  said  cock's  foot  does 
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on  him.  He  lowers  bis  colors,  he  says  cuss  words  about  himself  and  everybody 
and  everything,  until  he  works  off  the  accumulated  bile,  and  like  the  sow, 
'  returns  to  her  wallow  again.' 

"  He  goes  to  work  before  January  for  another  and  larger  crop  of  cotton,  and 
by  ^lay  he  is  inflated  again.  Talk  to  him  about  selling  a  little  corn,  or  oats,  or 
rye,  or  butter,  or  eggs,  not  he,  he's  got  a  big  cotton  crop,  he  has,  he  won't  even 
raise  corn  for  home  use,  he  can  raise  it  cheaper,  and  then  that  crop  so  occupies  all 
his  time,  that  he  can't  afford  to  stock  a  plough,  or  make  a  single  or  double  tree  or 
axe  helve;  oh,  no,  he  is  too  profitably  employed  to  engage  in  that  sort  of  fiddling. 
'  I  am  a  cotton  planter,  I  am.' 

"  I  know  cotton  has  been  called  king,  but  real  king's  crowns  are  so  heavy  some- 
times that  they  groan  beneath  them,  and  they  are  so  loaded  that  they  sink  under 
their  burdens.  So,  my  friend,  we  are  treating  cotton  ;  it  has  great  vitality  and 
can  bear  much,  but  not  all  that  folly  may  load  it  with ;  it  is  good  in  its  place,  and 
"has  a  place  in  agriculture  and  commerce,  but  it  does  not  fill  all  space,  other  things 
demand  standing  room,  and  now  we  will  see  if  we  can  find  that  place  on  a  Texas 
prairie.  Texas  produces  purely  all  the  cereals — wheat  among  them.  It  is  a  splen- 
did grass  and  hay  country.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs,  can  be  raised 
cheaper  than  elsewhere.  Fruits,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  field  peas,  together  with 
vegetables  generally,  yield  abundantly,  and  honey  is  for  the  gathering. 

"  Does  this  enumeration  indicate  any  necessity  for  an  exclusive  resort  to  a  cot- 
ton crop?  Do  not  these  articles  form  a  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  country? 
Ai'C  they  not  sold  among  us  ?  Do  you  not  buy  of  them?  Can  you  not  make  any 
one  of  them  cheaper  than  you  could  the  cotton  that  would  purchase  them,  and  if 
you  were  to  make  all  you  need  of  them,  and  a  little  for  market,  would  not  your 
expense  bill  be  greatly  lessened,  so  much  so  indeed  that  credits  would  overbalance 
debits,  that  you  would  have  an  income  ?  Surely  you  would,  if  you  were  wisely 
economical. 

"  Now  add  to  this  another  thought  and  you  have  my  mind  on  the  correct  mode 
of  Texan  farming,  and  my  panacea  for  the  ill  under  which  agriculture  here  labors. 

"Use  no  unreliable  labor.  So  contract  and  manage  it  as  to  pay  no  more  for  it 
than  is  written  on  the  bond,  either  through  failure  to  work,  slighted  work,  spoug- 
ings,  pickings,  stealage,  or  destruction.  Plant  fewer  acres,  prepare  and  cultivate 
very  much  better,  with  the  best  implements  that  can  be  had.  Plant  of  the  above 
enumerated  products  enough  for  home  use  and  some  for  sale.  Buy  nothing  that  can 
be  made  on  the  farm,  pay  cash  for  all  you  buy  as  far  as  you  possibly  can,  avoid  all 
kinds  of  mortgages,  combine  that  you  may  make  your  purchases  in  bulk  with  your 
neighbors,  and  so  of  selling,  and  you  will  change  adversity  iuto  prosperity. 

"  And,  finally,  after  you  have  pitched  a  crop  as  above,  you  are  then  ready  to 
determine  how  much  cotton  it  is  prudent  and  profitable  to  plant,  cultivate  what 
you  do  plant  thoroughly,  pick  it  early,  and  carefully,  and  be  sure  you  don't  pay  so 
much  for  the  gathering  as  to  destroy  all  hope  of  profit.  Pursue  this  plan  and  you 
will  have  an  income  left  to  buy  the  babe  a  coat,  and  to  reduce  the  size  of  those 
notes  for  which  that  mortgage  was  given,  that  we  were  talking  about  a  little  while 
ago,  Mr.  Oldruts." 

Flowers  versus  Flies. — The  Rev.  George  Meares  Drought,  writing  from  Ire- 
land to  the  London  Times,  says  :  "  For  three  years  I  have  lived  in  a  town,  and 
during  that  time  my  .sitting-room  has  been  free  from  flies,  three  or  four  only  walk- 
ing al)out  my  breakfast-table,  while  all  my  neighbors'  rooms  were  crowded.  I  often 
congratulated  myself  on  my  escape,  but  never  knew  the  rea.«;oji  of  it  until  two  days 
ago.  I  then  had  occasion  to  move  my  goods  to  another  house,  while  I  remained 
for  two  days  longer.  Among  the  things  moved  were  two  boxes  of  geranium.'^  and 
calceolarias,  which  stood  in  my  window.  The  boxes  were  not  gone  half  an  hour 
before  my  room  was  as  full  of  flies  as  those  around  me." 
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How  to  Tell  a  Good  Dairy  Cow. 


A  Mr.  Balilwiu,  of  Western  New  York,  who  has  established  a  reputation  in  his 
neighborhood  for  accuracy  in  the  selection  of  good  milkers  by  the  observation  of 
certain  points,  has  discussed  the  subject  in  the  Utica  Herald,  claiming  that  he  can 
go  into  a  dairy,  and,  being  informed  what  one  or  two  of  the  cows  can  do  in  the 
pail,  can  name  the  amount  of  each  of  the  other  cows  with  four  pounds  in  the  day's 
milking.  He  claims  it  necessary  to  know  what  one  or  two  of  the  cows  are  doing 
that  he  may  form  a  decision  concerning  the  quality  of  food  and  care  which  the 
cows  receive.     Knowing  this,  he  can  rate  each  of  the  cows  very  accurately. 

Dairy  cattle  are  generally  inferior.  Very  good  cows  are  the  exception.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  retrogression  during  the  last  thirty  years.  There  has  been 
too  little  breeding  especially  for  milk.  There  is  a  necessity  now  to  the  dairyman 
for  a  breed  that  shall  combine  the  good  points  in  all  existing  breeds.  The  milk 
product  could  be  increased  one-third  by  thus  breeding.  There  are  poor  cows  in 
every  breed.  If  the  best  cows  for  milk  should  be  selected  from  each  of  the  breeds, 
there  would  be  found  not  a  great  difference  between  them.  There  are  native  cows 
as  good  as  any,  but  take  a  dairy  made  up  of  natives,  and  the  average  would  not 
be  as  good  as  in  a  dairy  of  Ayrshires  or  Jerseys. 

The  head  of  an  extremely  good  cow  should  be  small,  as  the  best  milkers  are  fine 
boned ;  it  should  also  be  long  and  "  cut  up  "  under  the  neck  with  a  dishing  face. 
The  neck  should  be  thin  and  comparatively  long.  The  hips  shoukl  be  high.  The 
hind  legs  of  the  cow  that  was  best  for  dairy  purposes  should  be  somewhat  crooked, 
and  it  was  here  that  breeders,  in  making  selections,  often  made  mistakes  by  pre- 
ferring cattle  with  a  leg  quite  straight  up  and  down  behind,  like  the  best  Short- 
horns. There  should  be  a  slight  "sag"  to  the  belly,  but  the  animal  should  be  on 
the  wdiole  a  little  wedge-shaped  from  back  to  front,  the  hips  being  higher  than  the 
shoulder,  and  the  line  from  belly  to  brisket  inclining  upward.  The  tails  of  dairy 
cattle  were  generally  of  pretty  good  length,  with  a  considerable  taper.  The  eye- 
brows of  the  best  cattle  were  light  and  somewhat  flattened.  It  was  important  in 
selecting  cattle  for  breeding  that  all  these  points  should  be  made  known,  it  being 
impossible  to  make  the  best  purchases  by  symmetry  alone.  There  were  four  points 
that  should  be  specially  studied,  and  which  serves  as  infallible  indications  of  milk- 
ing qualities.  First,  the  milk  veins,  so-called,  passing  from  the  forward  side  of 
the  udder  along  the  under  side  of  tbe  animal  toward  the  front.  They  are  either 
small  or  large,  straight  or  very  crooked.  Consider  the  size  of  these  veins,  for  the 
size-is  one  of  the  infallible  tests  of  a  good  milker.  Be  careful  to  see  whether  the 
vein  is  double  or  not,  for  it  sometimes  branches  out,  and  if  double,  the  two  should 
be  added  together,  because  they  may  be  equal  to  one  large  vein.  The  veins  some- 
times form  an  angle  on  the  front  side  of  the  udder.  This  seldom  occurs,  except  on 
a  very  good  cow.  On  calves  and  fleshy  cattle  it  is  difficult  to  find  these  veins, 
therefore  the  test  can  only  be  applied  to  cows  in  milking  condition.  A  net-work  of 
veins  on  the  perineum  is  a  good  test  and  indicates  milk.  The  chine,  reaching  from 
the  shoulder  half  way  to  the  hip  should  be  examined.     If  it  be  double,  the  cow  is 
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above  the  average.  Sometimes  with  a  single  chine  there  is  a  depression  into  which 
two  fingers  can  be  laid  if  the  animal  is  not  too  fat.  This  is  good.  It  indicates 
a  lax  physical  condition  of  the  animal,  and  this  is  favorable  either  for  milk  or 
beef 

The  fourth  test  which  Mr.  Baldwin  pronounces  infallible  consists  in  observation 
of  the  escutcheon,  the  "  milk  mirror."  The  escutcheon  extends  from  the  front  of 
the  bag  where  the  hair  begins  to  grow  backward,  over  the  bag  and  up  and  around 
the  thighs.  Cows  with  the  escutcheon  well  marked  have  strong:  constitutions, 
digestion  rapid  and  complete,  a  restless  and  nervous  disposition.  Mr.  Baldwin 
divides  the  rear  mirror  into  two  parts,  the  vertical  mirror  which  extends  from  the 
bag  towards  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  the  thigh  mirror  which  extends  around  the 
thigh  outward.  He  says  it  is  a  mistake  to  take  the  straight  vertical  mirror  as  a 
guide  alone,  aud  to  say  that  when  there  is  a  wide  mirror  between  the  loins  up  and 
down,  there  is  a  good  milker.  The  thigh  mirror  must  be  large  and  well  marked. 
Oval  spots  of  large  size  on  the  back  of  the  bag  are  indications  of  a  large  flow  of 
milk.  The  front  mirror  is  the  space  between  the  front  teat  and  the  place  where 
the  bag  joins  the  body  in  front.  If  this  space  is  large  the  indication  is  of  good 
milking  qualities.  The  milk  mirror  shows  on  the  bull,  and  should  be  examined 
before  selecting  a  male  for  breeding.  The  bull  will  have  the  mirror  perfectly 
marked,  but  will  not  be  as  extended  as  in  the  cow.  Calves  can  be  judged  by  the 
test  of  the  milk  mirror,  but  careful  observation  and  practice  are  necessary.  Mr. 
Baldwin  has  found  that  only  in  one  or  two  instances  he  failed  to  secure  more  than 
average  cows  from  calves  selected  by  these  tests.  Another  test  which  he  pro- 
nounces infallible,  is  the  color  of  the  dandruff  which  gathers  chiefly  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh  mirror.  If  the  daudrufi'be  oily  and  lemon-colored,  there  Avill  be 
rich  milk ;  if  dry  and  brown  like  the  dust  of  the  floor,  there  may  be  poor  milk 
expected.  Cows  which  give  a  large  mess  and  then  drop  off  one-third  within  a 
month  after  connection  with  the  male  animal,  may  be  distinguished  by  coarse  hair 
growing  upon  the  broad  escutcheon  behind.  Cows  with  these  knots  of  coarse  hair 
will  lose  their  milk  aud  should  not  be  bred  from. 


Two  Modes  of  Using  Manures. 

Hon.  Thomas  L.  Clingman  has  hitherto  been  more  noted  as  a  politician  than  as 
an  agriculturist,  but  he  has  lately  said  some  sensible  things  to  the  farmers  through 
the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Journal,  which  ought  to  give  him  a  place  among 
those  who  have  done  their  country  good  service  in  our  special  field  of  labor.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  a  telling  illustration  of  the  wasteful  folly  of  some  of  our  farmers, 
(the  fools  are  not  all  dead  yet,)  contrasted  with  European  economy : 

"  I  have  observed,"  Mr.  Clingman,  says,  "  two  modes  of  using  manures,  which 
are  very  unlike  in  themselves,  aud  are  followed  by  very  diflTereut  results.  When 
driving  out  of  Rome  one  day  in  an  open  carriage,  the  driver  paused  for  a  few 
moments  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  city.  Immediately  opposite  me  on  the  left  side 
there  were  two  women  with  white  aprons  ou  a  piazza,  aud  in  front  of  a  house  ad- 
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joining  this,  several  men  were  at  work.  Suddenly,  the  younger  of  the  two  women 
came  running  to  the  carriage,  as  I  supposed  probably  to  speak  to  the  driver  before 
he  started  again.  She,  however,  got  down  on  licr  knees,  extended  her  apron 
forward  on  the  ground  and  with  her  hands  rapidly  drew  into  it,  fresh  and  clear  as 
it  was,  a  pile  of  manure  just  dropped.  As  soon  as  she  had  scraped  in  every  parti- 
cle of  it,  she  gathered  up  the  edges  of  the  apron  and  started  back  with  the  load. 
I  heard  a  laugh  among  the  men  and  on  looking  towards  them,  I  saw  one  of  them 
had  a  bucket  and  shovel  in  his  hand,  and  had  started  to  secure  the  manure,  The 
time  he  lost  in  getting  hold  of  his  utensils  enabled  the  woman,  who  was  already 
equipped,  to  carry  off  the  prize,  and  the  laugh  was  wholly  at  his  expense. 

"  I  had  a  momentary  feeling  of  surprise,  but  on  reflection,  said  '  this  will  pay.' 
It  would  not,  perhaps,  require  more  than  ten  minutes  of  labor  to  restore  the  hands 
and  the  apron  to  a  condition  of  cleanliness,  while  the  article  secured  might  be  a 
dinner  worth  of  vegetables  for  several  persons. 

"  Such  was  the  Italian  mode.  And  next  consider  the  other  or  Buncombe  mode. 
An  intellitrent  citizen  of  that  famous  county  lived  in  the  beautiful  Swannoah 
Valley,  and  a  clear  mountain  stream,  called  Bee  Tree,  ran  just  in  front  of  his 
house.  As  the  surface  of  the  stream  was  almost  level  with  the  surface  of  ground, 
ray  fellow-citizen  being  a  gentleman  of  good  intellect  and  considerable  reading, 
saw  on  reflection  that  he  could  with  little  trouble  utilize  its  waters.  He  constructed 
his  stable  just  as  near  to  it  as  possible,  and  then  cut  a  slight  ditch  to  the  stream, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  hastily  made  gate  of  boards  he  could  at  will,  let  the  water 
into  his  stable.  When,  therefore,  his  stable  became  rather  full  of  manure,  he  had 
only  to  turn  his  horses  on  the  pasture  for  a  day,  raise  his  little  gate,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  stream  of  water  carried  everything  away,  and  left  his  stable  much 
cleaner  than  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  used  a  mattock  and  spade.  His  neigh- 
bors all  admired  his  ingenuity  in  having  been  able  to  plan  such  a  labor-saving 
operation.  Indeed,  this  operation  brings  to  the  mind  of  the  classic  reader  one  of 
the  most  famous  achievements  of  the  great  Hercules. 

"  AYhich  of  these  two  methods  is  most  advantageous  to  a  country  ?  Italy  is 
certainly  the  most  beautiful  region  that  I  have  yet  beheld,  but  this  is  not  entirely 
due  to  its  natural  features,  wonderful  as  they  are.  Old  Buncombe  and  its  sur- 
roundings possess  a  beauty  marvelous  to  the  human  eye,  but  Italy  has  certain 
adventitious  aids  that  place  it  far  in  advance." 


JoHX  Johnson  on  Gypsum,  or  Plaster. — Mr.  George  Geddes  says  that  he 
fully  concurs  in  an  opinion  once  expressed  by  that  veteran  farmer,  John  Johnson, 
that : 

If  gypsum  could  not  be  purchased  for  less  than  forty  dollars  per  ton,  still  its  use 
would  be  profitable  on  some  lands  and  in  some  places.  For  even  at  that  price  it 
would  cost  less  than  two  dollars  to  apply  a  bushel  to  an  acre  of  clover,  and  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  proved,  by  actual  experiment,  that  a  bushel  sown 
on  an  acre  of  clover  did  produce  an  increased  yield  of  a  ton  of  hay  during  the 
two  following  years. 
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f*)  Timely  Farm  and  Plantation  Topics. 

Tlie  Labor  Question  in  Alabama. 

A  committee  of  one  of  the  Granges  of  Alabama  to  whom  the  labor  question  had 
been  submitted,  reported  the  following  recommendation : 

1.  The  landlord  should  reserve  to  himself,  or  to  his  agent,  the  entire  control  and 
supervision  of  his  farm,  and  the  right  to  establish  such  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  government  of  his  plantation  and  premises  as  he  may  deem  proper,  not  incon- 
sistent with  his  contract  and  the  laws. 

2.  The  best  method  of  hiring  we  consider  is  to  employ  laborers  by  the  year,  in  a 
contract  setting  forth  the  duties  and  obligations  of  each  party.  By  doing  this  way, 
the  landlord  will  better  be  able  to  have  all  kinds  of  work  done  in  its  proper  season, 
fences  repaired,  ditches  cut  and  cleaned  out,  fertilizers  collected,  and  the  lands 
properly  prepared  for  receiving  the  seed. 

3.  When  land  is  rented,  if  the  land  owners  furnish  supplies  to  the  tenant,  for 
his  support,  he  (the  land  owner)  should  hold  a  lien  on  the  tenant's  share  of  the 
crop,  until  such  supplies  are  paid  for  as  the  law  now  sustains.  If  fertilizers  be 
bought,  the  tenant  should  pay,  pro  rata,  in  proportion  to  the  part  of  the  crop  he 
receives. 

4.  Those  who  work  on  shares  should  divide  the  profits  and  responsibilities  with 
the  land-owner.  The  rent  of  the  laud  should  be  one-third,  when  practicable,  the 
land-owner  reserving  to  himself  the  direction  of  the  labor,  gathering  of  the 
crops,  etc. 

The  Grange,  also,  resolved  that  its  members  will  not  hire  any  laborer  who  has 
hired  to  any  other  person  until  he  has  filled  his  contract,  or  is  liberated  by  his 
employer. 

Wasteful  Ways  with  Manure. 

The  Buncombe  invention  for  cleaning  stables  by  washing  the  manure  into  the 
creek,  as  narrated  on  another  page  by  Hon.  T.  L.  Clingman,  has  not,  we  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  say,  come  into  general  use ;  but  we  have  other  methods  of  wast- 
ing the  manurial  resources  of  the  farm,  which  are  only  a  little  less  absurd  and 
foolish.  One  of  these  is  exposing  the  droppings  of  our  animals,  for  months,  to  the 
alternate  scorching  of  the  sun  and  the  drenching  of  the  rain,  by  which  nearly 
all  the  rich  salts  of  lime,  potash,  nifignesia  and  ammonia  are  dissolved  and  washed 
out.  In  an  experiment  instituted  in  Scotland,  to  test  the  comparative  value  of 
sheltered  and  unsheltered  manure,  four  acres  of  good  soil  were  measured,  two  of 
them  were  manured  with  ordinary  barn-yarcT  manure,  and  two  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  manure  from  a  covered  shed.  The  whole  was  planted  with  potatoes. 
The  product  of  each  acre  was  as  follows  :  Potatoes  treated  with  barn-yard  manure  : 
One  acre  produced  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  bushels.  One  acre  produced  two 
hundred  and  ninety-two  bushels.  Potatoes  manured  from  the  covered  sheds:  One 
acre  produced  four  hundred  and  forty  two  bushels.  One  acre  produced  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one  bushels.     The  next  year  the  land  was  sown  with  wlieat,  when 
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the  difference  between  the  two  plats  was  more  than  ten  bushels  per  acre  in  favor  of 
that  manure  from  the  sheds. 

The  Conditions  of  Labor  in  Georgia. 
The  Georgia  State  Agricultunil  Department  has  investigated  the  conditions  of 
labor  and  land  rent  in  that  State,  by  means  of  a  series  of  questions  sent  out  to  its 
correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  From  the  answers  to  these  questions,  it 
is  ascertained  that  the  average  price  paid  to  laborers  is  for  males,  ten  dollars  pen- 
month  and  board,  and  for  women,  five  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  month  and  board. 
Twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  able-bodied  negro  women  labor  in  the  field.  In  a  large 
majority  of  cases,  they  are  found  unwilling  to  cook  and  do  housework.  When  a  part 
of  the  crop  is  given  for  labor,  the  proportion  generally  ranges  from  one-third  to 
one  half  When  land  is  rented  for  a  part  of  the  crop,  the  rate  is  most  generally 
one-third  of  the  corn  and  one-half  of  the  cotton  ;  and  when  the  rent  is  in  cotton 
exclusively,  one-fourth,  or  two  bales  to  the  plough.  The  money  rent  is  three 
dollars  per  acre.  To  the  question,  "  Which  has  proved  most  profitable,  hiring 
for  wages,  cropping  or  renting?"  fifty-two  per  cent,  of  the  correspondents  say 
wages,  twenty- four  per  cent,  say  cropping,   and  twenty-four  per  cent,  say  renting. 

Turning  a  Pest  to  a  Profitable  Account. 
There  was  a  large  plantation  near  Selma,  Alabama,  a  part  of  which  had  been 
seeded  with  Sorghum  halapense,  or  Guinea  Grass,  (there  called  "  Johnson  Grass"). 
This  grass  finally  spread  over  the  whole  plantation  and  could  not  be  subdued, 
which  so  discouraged  the  owner  that  he  gave  up  the  place  as  utterly  ruined.  A 
Northern  farmer  seeing  this  abandoned  plantation  with  its  luxuriant  growth  (  f 
grass,  was  so  impressed  with  it,  that  he  rented  the  place  for  three  years  and 
prepared  to  attack  the  planter's  foe,  big  General  Green,  and  compel  him  to  pay 
tribute.  He  procured  mowers  and  a  hay  press,  cut  the  gra.ss,  made  an  immense 
quantity  of  excellent  hay,  and  is  making  money  out  of  what  had  driven  the  cotton 
grower  to  despair.  3Ioral :  If  you  don't  want  to  grow  hay,  or  raise  stock,  do  not 
plant  "Johnson  Grass,"  or  Sorghum  halapetise  under  any  of  its  aliases;  but  if 
you  have  it,  try  to  turn  the  pest  into  a  blessing  in  the  form  of  food  for  stock. 

Another  Plantation  '^' Gone  to  Grass." 
The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  says  that  one  of  the  largest  farmers  of  Green 
County,  Ga.,  Dr.  Waldemar  Moody,  is  devoting  his  entire  attention  to  native 
grasses  and  stock  raising.  He  has  seventy  head  of  cattle,  and  the  first  cutting  of 
his  Burmuda  grass  crop  yielded  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons  of  excellent 
hay.  He  expects  to  gather  fifty  tons  more.  This  crop  was  secured  at  little  expense. 
The  doctor  is  very  well  satisfied  with  his  abandonment  of  cotton  culture.  He 
does  not  propose  to  return  to  it.  Grass  and  stock  raising  pay  better.  A  few  such 
men  in  every  county  would  happily  revolutionize  our  agriculture. 

A  Big  Lump  of  Condensed  Milk.— A  sample  of  condensed  milk  wei^^hincr 
about  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  was  lately  exhibited  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  London,  and  an  interesting  experiment  made  thereon.  This 
mammoth  piece  of  solidified  fluid  was  prepared  by  Hooker's  process.  It  has  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  for  four  years  and  three  months,  yet  its  quality  was 
so  excellent  that  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  resolved,  by  churning,  into  o-ood  fresh  butter 
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The  Economy  of  Acid  Phosphate  Composts. — According  to  the  Report  of 
the  Georgia  State  Agricultural  Department  tlie  average  cash  price  per  ton  of  the 
fertilizers  sold  in  Georgia,  during  the  season  of  1874-5,  to  be  used  alone,  is  $51. 
There  have  been  48,648  tons  reported  to  this  department  as  sold  in  Georgia 
during  the  season  ending  May  1st.  This,  at  $51  per  ton,  gives  an  expenditure 
in  cash,  or  its  equivalent,  of  §2,481,048  in  Georgia  for  fertilizers,  or  nearly  two  and 
a  half  millions  of  dollars.     The  Report  adds : 

The  best  acid  phosphate  can  be  purchased  at  S40  per  ton.  Using  five  hundred 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  to  the  ton,  composted  with  cotton  seed  and  manure,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  j^urchase  only  one-fourth  the  commercial  material  to  make  the 
same  number  of  tons  of  fertilizers  of  equal  agricultural  value.  Only  12,162  tons 
of  acid  phosphate  would,  therefore,  be  required  to  made  all  the> fertilizers  used  in 
Georgia,  which,  at  $40  per  ton,  would  involve  an  outlay  of  only  §486,480,  instead 
of  82,481,048.  This  would  be  a  saving  to  the  farmers  of  Georgia  of  81,994,568 
in  the  cost  of  fertilizers  for  the  present  crop.  Add  to  this  the  freight  which  would 
be  saved  on  the  36,486  tons,  the  purchase  of  which  would  thus  be  rendered  un- 
necessary, at  85  per  ton,  (which  is,  perhaps,  less  than  an  average,)  or  8182,430, 
and  we  have  a  total  amount  saved  to  the  farmers  of  the  State,  by  the  composting 
system  of  82,176,998,  or  an  average  of  815,883  to  every  county;  or  more  than  850 
to  every  farmer  in  Georgia. 

Arabian  Horse  Maxims. — Wisdom  was  born  in  the  East.  Her  teachings 
may  have  been  improved  by  the  sharp-witted  people  of  the  Western  world,  but 
her  ancient  disciples  have  retained  many  maxims  by  which  even  we,  in  these  days 
of  progress,  may  profit.     Here  are  a  few  of  them  relating  to  the  horse : 

Whoso  raiseth  and  traineth  a  horse  for  the  Lord  is  counted  in  the  number  of 
those  who  give  alms  day  and  night,  in  private  as  well  as  public.  He  will  find  his 
reward.  All  his  sins  will  be  forgiven  him,  and  never  will  any  fear  come  over  him 
and  dishonor  his  heart. 

Let  your  colt  be  domesticated  and  live  with  you  from  his  tenderest  age,  and 
when  a  horse  he  will  be  simple,  docile,  faithful  and  inured  to  hardship  and  fatigue. 

If  you  have  your  horse  to  serve  you  on  the  day  of  trial,  if  you  desire  him  to  be 
a  horse  of  truth,  make  him  sober,  accustomed  to  hard  work  and  inaccessible  to 
fear. 

Do  not  beat  your  horses,  nor  speak  to  them  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice ;  do  not  be 
angry  with  them,  but  kindly  reprove  their  fxults  ;  they  will  do  better  thereafter, 
for  they  understand  the  language  of  man  and  its  meaning. 

If  you  have  a  long  day's  journey  before  you,  spare  your  horse  at  the  start ;  let 
him  frequently  walk  to  recover  his  wind.  Continue  this  until  he  has  sweated  and 
dried  three  times,  and  you  may  ask  him  whatever  you  please,  he  will  not  leave  you 
in  difficulty. 

Use  your  horse  as  you  do  your  leathern  bottle  ;  if  you  open  it  gently  and  gradu- 
ally you  can  easily  control  the  water  within,  but  if  you  open  it  suddenly  the  water 
escapes  at  once,  and  nothing  remains  to  quench  your  thirst. 

Observe  your  horse  when  he  is  drinking  at  a  brook.  If  in  bringing  down  his 
head  he  remains  square,  without  bending  his  limbs,  he  possesses  sterling  qualities, 
and  all  parts  of  his  body  are  built  symmetrically. 

Four  things  he  must  have  broad — front,  chest,  loins  and  limbs;  four  things  long 
— -leck,  breast,  fore-arm  and  croup  ;  four  things  short — pasterns,  back,  ears  and  tail. 
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An  Indian  Agricultural  Fair. — "Lo!  the  poor  Indian!"  There  is  hope 
even  for  him.  In  September  last  there  was  held  in  the  town  of  Muscogee,  Indian 
Territory,  a  very  creditable  agricultural  and  mechanical  exhibition,  the  various 
tribes  taking  active  part  in  it.  The  following  paragraphs  concerning  it  are  con- 
densed from  the  St.  Louis  Journal  of  Agrieidture  : 

No  entrance  fee  was  charged  ;  but  the  fair  had  its  floral  hall,  and  even  race 
course,  the  same  as  any  other  agricultural  exhibition.  There  were  fine  shows  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  grains,  by  the  more  civilized  tribes,  while  the  ladies  exhibited 
flowers,  grasses,  and  various  articles  of  domestic  manufacture.  Some  of  the  less 
civilized  tribes  made  a  display  of  tomahawks  and  scalping  knives,  and  leggings 
fearfully  adorned  with  scalps.  Eleven  tribes  were  represented,  and  they  carried 
banners  inscribed  with  the  tribal  name  and  an  appropriate  motto,  as  follows  : 

1.  Cherokees — "  Agriculture  is  the  source  of  wealth." 

2.  Creeks  — "  With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  to  all,  with  firmness  in  the 
right." 

3.  Peorias — "  By  labor  we  live." 

4.  Osages — "  Happiness  and  prosperity." 

5.  Caddoes — "From  ignorance  to  civilization." 

6.  Apaches — "Result  of  peace." 

7.  Comanches — "  We  wish  to  learn." 

8.  Kiowas — "  We  need  schools,  ploughs,  and  cows." 

9.  Arapahoes — "  The  farm  better  than  the  chase." 

10.  Cheyenues — "  Peace  with  all  people." 

11.  Sac  and  Fox — "United  we  stand." 

The  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Silver  Cornet  Band  led  the  procession,  and  during  the. course 
of  the  Fair  speeches  were  made  by  leading  chiefs  of  the  tribes  and  by  several 
Indian  agents.  One  of  the  features  of  the  Fair  was  the  contest  for  premium  to  the 
best  lady  rider,  and  a  Comanche  war  dance. 

Jute  Culture  in  California. — Unless  we  are  up  and  doing,  California  will 
be  far  ahead  of  us  in  jute  culture,  as  she  is  in  many  other  things.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco Rural  Press  says : 

Eight  hundred  thousand  acres  of  Indian  soil  are  now  under  jute  cultivation, 
producing  an  amount  of  fibre,  which  ultimately  takes  the  form  of  thirty  two  million 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty  gunny  bags,  and 
an  enormous  quantity  of  matting,  cloth,  twine,  and  paper.  California  alone  pays 
annually  one  million  of  dollars  toward  producing  this  amount  of  raw  material — 
every  pound  of  which  should  be  produced  on  our  own  soil  and  manufactured  into 
sacks  by  our  own  people.  The  State  Grange  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  which  held 
its  annual  session  in  this  city  last  week,  put  forward  some  very  sensible  ideas  with 
regard  to  the  introduction  of  this  branch  of  industry  into  this  State.  They  propose 
the  employment  of  convict  labor  in  the  manufacturing  portion  of  the  industry,  as 
a  direction  for  utilizing  such  labor  in  a  manner  least  liable  to  conflict  with  any  of 
the  existing  industries  of  the  State. 

General  Colquit  of  Georgia,  on  the  Stump. — In  an  address  to  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry,  some  time  ago.  General  Colquit  said : 

To  remove  stumps  from  a  field,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  have  one  or  more 
sheet-iron  chimneys,  some  four  or  five  feet  high.  Set  fire  to  the  stump  and  place 
the  chimney  over  it,  so  as  to  give  the  requisite  draught  at  the  bottom.  It  will  draw 
like  a  stove.  The  stump  will  soon  be  consumed.  With  several  such  chimneys,  of 
diflTerent  sizes,  the  removal  of  stumps  may  be  accomplished  at  merely  nominal  labor 
and  expense. 
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There  is  an  apple  orchard  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  from  which  the  owner 
derives  a  greater  profit  than  that  of  the  biggest  cotton  plantation  in  the  South. 
The  case  is  interesting,  as  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  a  man  may  make 
money,  by  building  up  a  reputation  for  any  particular  kind  of  produce  he  may 
have  to  sell.  The  owner  of  the  apple  orchard  in  question  is  Mr.  Robert  L.  Pell, 
of  Pelham,  a  descendant  of  Lord  Pell,  a  peer  of  the  British  realm,  who  obtained 
a  patent  for  a  vast  tract  of  land  in  Ulster  County,  New  York,  near  the  old  town 
of  Esopus.  Mr.  Pell  occupies  the  ancestral  farm,  which  contains  one  thousand 
two  hundred  acres,  all  of  which  he  cultivates  by  his  own  personal  attention.  During 
the  spring,  summer  and  autumn,  he  resides  upon  the  place,  but  when  winter 
approaches  he  removes  to  his  Fifth  Avenue  palace.  New  York. 

Mr.  Pell's  father  planted  two  hundred  acres  of  the  Newtown  Pippin  alone, 
remarking  that  if  each  tree  should  yield  his  sou  one  dollar  a  year,  it  would  be  a 
handsome  income.  His  plan,  however,  has  been  greatly  exceeded,  for  some  of 
these  very  trees  have  yielded  eighteen  bushels  at  a  picking. 

Mr.  Pell  has  learned  that  trees  require  a  variety  of  food,  the  chief  of  which  is 
potash,  lime,  and  soda,  and  his  orchard  has  been  thus  fed,  with  all  the  success  that 
could  have  been  anticipated.  The  potash  is  found  in  wood  ashes,  lime  is  obtained 
from  oyster  shells  at  low  cost  (stone-lime  being  undesirable),  while  soda  is  supplied 
by  common  salt.  An  orchard  thus  fed  and  judiciously  pruned  cannot  fail  to  suc- 
ceed. His  plan  is  to  fill  his  barn-yard  with  swamp  muck  in  the  fall.  This  absorbs 
the  drainage,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  supplied  with  the  above  mentioned  ingre- 
dients. In  the  spring  it  is  hauled  to  the  orchard,  which  is  ploughed  and  sown  with 
clover,  as  an  additional  fertilizer.  A  nursery  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the 
orchard  is  a  part  of  the  scheme,  and  most  of  the  latter  at  present  is  young,  and  in 
the  most  thrifty  condition. 

During  apple  harvest  about  one  hundr^  men  are  employed,  and  work  generally 
requires  a  fortnight.  The  rule  is  to  pick  the  trees  clean,  and  not  to  let  go  of  an 
apple  until  it  rests  in  the  basket.  The  latter  are  laid  carefully  on  the  ground,  and 
the  teamster  picks  them  up  with  equal  care  and  conveys  them  to  the  apple  house. 

An  apple  house  at  such  a  time  is  really  a  fine  sight.  In  three  days  the  sweating 
is  done,  and  the  draught,  secured  by  a  peculiar  structure  of  the  house,  removes 
the  moisture.  The  fruit  is  then  sorted,  and  all  belcJw  a  certain  size  are  carted  to 
the  cider  mill,  while  the  rest  are  packed  for  shipment.  They  are  placed  in  boxes, 
each  of  which  contains  one  hundred  of  the  best  Newtown  Pippins,  and  are  at  once 
shipped  to  Liverpool.  Mr.  Pell's  fruit  is  as  well  known  there  as  it  is  in  New  York, 
and  he  has  adopted  the  custom  which  prevails  in  the  orange  and  lemon  trade  in 
this  city,  viz.,  of  selling  at  auction. 

The  sales  are  largely  attended,  and  pippins  from  the   Pelham  farm  are  sold  all 
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over  Europe.  They  sometimes  bring  fourteen  cents  apiece  by  the  box.  Such  is 
the  value  of  a  reputation,  and  in  this  point  the  Pelham  fruit  has  for  forty  years 
been  unrivalled. 

Mr.  Pell  has  eighty  acres  devoted  to  grapes,  which  are  in  great  demand  in  New 
York.  He  has  a  peculiar  way  of  placing  the  best  (if  there  be  any  difference)  at 
the  bottom  of  the  basket ;  and  hence  his  brand  needs  no  recommendation.  He 
has  eight  hundred  acres  under  general  cultivation,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
improved  machinery  the  work  is  done  by  nine  regular  hands,  with  an  extra  force 
during  fruit-picking.  His  hay  is  got  in  the  same  day  it  is  cut,  and,  hence,  does 
not  often  get  injured  by  a  shower.  His  cider  is  as  popular  as  his  apples,  and  he 
has  sometimes  ground  and  pressed  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bushels.  His 
w^alUs  around  his  mansion  are  nine  miles  in  extent,  and  are  kept  in  perfect 
neatness. 

Mr.  Pell's  corn  is  as  great  a  curiosity  as  his  orchard.  It  has  measured  eighteen 
feet  high,  and  has  yielded  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  shelled  corn  to  the  acre, 
while  other  farmers  were  complaining  of  the  lightness  of  their  crops. 
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The  Kum-Quat  the  American  Agriculturwt  says,  is  a  small  species  of  orange, 
Citrus  Japonica,  which  is  found  in  both  Japan  and  China ;  it  was  figured  and 
described  in  the  last  century  by  Thunberg,  but  it  was  not  known  in  cultivation 
until  1842,  when  Mr.  Fortune  introduced  it  into  England,  and  it  was  cultivated  at 
Chiswick.  Later  it  has  been  successfully  fruited,  and  is  likely  to  become  a  popular 
plant.  In  China,  the  Kum-Quat  is  grown  as  a  shrub  about  six  feet  high,  but 
trained  to  the  back  wall  of  a  greenhouse,  it  has,  in  England,  reached  the  height  of 
fifteen  feet  The  plant  resembles  a  dwarf  orange  tree,  but  with  smaller  and  thinner 
leaves ;  it  flowers  very  freely,  and  is  very  attractive  in  bloom  ;  the  fruit,  which  is 
about  the  size  of  a  gooseberry,  (about  one  by  one  and  a  half  inches  diameter,)  is 
like  an  orange  in  miniature,  having  a  bright  orange  rind,  which,  when  scraped, 
gives  oft' a  highly  agreeable  perfume.  Within  there  are  five  cells  filled  with  an 
exceedingly  acid  pulp.  The  fruit  picked  with  its  leaves  attached,  makes  a  beautiful 
ornament  for  the  desert,  and  when  preserved  with  sugar,  forms  a  sweetmeat  which 
is  highly  esteemed  According  to  Mr.  Fortune,  the  Kum-Quat  grows  in  the  greatest 
perfection  in  a  portion  of  China,  so  cold  that  the  orange  will  not  thrive,  and  that 
in  the  orange-region  of  southern  China  the  Kum-Quat  does  not  succeed.  The 
Chinese  grow  it  in  pots,  but  it  does  better  in  the  open  ground.  The  plant  requires 
a  warm  summer  to  ripen  its  wood,  and  a  dry  winter,  and  it  would  no  doubt  prove 
hardy  in  many  localities  in  our  Middle  States,  as  in  China  it  endures  a  cold  of 
below  twenty  degrees.  It  being  an  ornamental  plant  in  both  flower  and  fruit,  and 
useful  as  well,  it  is  hoped  that  our  nurserymen  will  introduce  it;  we  think  there 
are  some  plants  in  private  hands,  but  it  is  not  yet  in  the  trade.  The  Kura  Quat 
will  not  graft  upon  the  orange  ;  the  proper  stock  is  Citrus  trifoliata,  a  small  hardy 
species  which  propagates  from  cuttings. 
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SEEDS   AND   SEED   PLANTING    IN   THE   SOUTH. 

The  catalogue  of  Northern  Seedsinea  are  not  safe  guides  for  us  of  the  South  iu 
the  selection  of  varieties,  and  even  the  different  regions  of  the  Southern  country 
require,  in  many  cases,  a  different  selection,  so  that  even  our  directions,  as  given  in 
previous  volumes,  must  be  taken  with  due  allowance.  The  true  way  is  to  ascer- 
tain, so  far  as  possible,  what  kinds  have  proved  trustworthy  and  desirable  in  your 
own  part  of  the  country,  and  hold  fast  to  them,  till  by  trying  new  varieties,  in  a 
small  way,  you  find  others  which  are  better.  In  planting  seeds  in  winter  and  early 
spring,  choose  the  warmest,  dryest  weather  for  planting,  and  cover  the  seeds  lightly. 
In  hot  weather,  it  is  best  to  plant  when  the  ground  is  moist,  or  just  before  a  rain, 
and  to  cover  the  seeds  more  deeply.  If  compelled  to  plant  during  a  drought, 
water  the  seeds  iu  the  drill  before  covering.  Tropical  and  serai-tropical  plants, 
such  as  Lima  beau,  egg  plant,  cayenne  pepper,  and  tomato,  either  fail  to  ger- 
minate, or  grow  feebly,  if  planted  before  the  weather  is  quite  warm.  Many  plants 
of  Northern  origin,  on  the  contrary,  are  germinated  here  with  great  difficulty  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  the  young  plants  are  generally  killed  by  the  heat  and  drought. 
The  beet,  the  parsnip,  the  cabbage,  and  the  turnip,  are  instances  in  point. 

EXPERIENCE   WITH   THE   WILD   GOOSE   PLUM. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  World  says  that  he  has  planted  four  hundred  trees 
of  the  wild  goose  variety  of  plum.  Six  years  ago  he  commenced  by  planting  forty 
trees.  For  two  years  his  forty  trees  have  been  full  of  fruit.  They  are  a  large  red 
plum,  and  far  from  second  rate.  *'  Now  for  the  reason"  he  savs,  "  why  they  are  full 
by  the  side  of  Washington,  .Jefferson,  etc.  They  are  stung  by  the  curculio  as  much 
as  any,  and  frequently  carry  the  scar  to  ripening;  but  they  are  not  injured,  because 
they  have  a  thick,  tough  skin  that  is  rarely  punctured  deep  enough  for  eggs  to  be 
protected  from  the  sun  enough  to  hatch.  I  have  picked  and  laid  away  fruit  not 
ripe,  until  I  find  that  they  can  be  safely  gathered  for  eight  or  ten  days  before  they 
reach  market,  and  be  as  finely  flavored  as  ever.  The  tree  is  a  rapid  grower,  and 
is,  in  appearance  of  the  family  of  Chicasaws.  My  six  year  old  trees  will  hold 
four  bushels  this  year,  and  they  are  not  easily  killed,  while  at  the  same  time  I  can- 
not find  a  live  peach.'' 

OUR  NATIVE   VIOLETS   AS   GARDEN   FLOWERS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  calls  attention  to  our  native  violets, 
as  beautiful,  but  shamefully  neglected  flowers.  Viola  cucullata,  is  large  and  showy, 
although  destitute  of  fragrance,  but  inferior  to  the  very  handsome  bird-foot  violet — 
V.pedata.  The  charming  little  arrow  leaved  -^lolat  {V.  Sag itlata)  is  interesting, 
even  when  destitute  of  flowers  ;  yet  the  latter  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  The 
Downy  Yellow  violet,  V.pubesceiis  of  our  woods,  is  as  handsome  as  an  orchid,  and 
were  it  not  so  common  would  be  eagerly  sought  after.  Among  white  species  the 
little  sweet  violet,  V.  blanda,  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  should  have  partial 
shade  and  moisture.     The  Primose-leaved   violet,  V.  primuliefolia,  which  needs    a 
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similar  situation  to  the  last  named,  is  somewhat  inferior  to  it,  but  still  pretty.    Viola 
striata  is  a  tall-growing  species,  with  large  creamy-white  flowers. 

THE  JUJUBE  TREE   ^RHAMUS   ZIZAPHUS) 

This  tree,  Our  Home  Journal  says,  thrives  as  well  in  Louisiana  (as  it  does  any- 
where in  the  lower  South)  as  in  Syria,  its  native  country,  and  yet  it  is  compara- 
tively little  known.  The  jujube  is  an  elegant  tree,  of  medium  size,  fifteen  feet, 
accommodating  itself  to  any  soil,  provided  it  be  not  too  wet ;  and  though  a  native 
of  Syria,  does  not  suffer  from  any  amount  of  cold  we  are  ever  liable  to  experience 
in  the  latitude  of  New  Orleans.  The  fruit  of  the  jujube  tree  ripens  in  July  and 
August,  and  is  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  large  olive,  covered  by  a  red,  smooth,  thin, 
but  hard  skin;  the  pulp  is  soft,  yellowish  and  sweet;  in  the  centre  of  the  fruit  is  a 
hard  stone,  which  contains  two  cells  or  cavities,  one  of  which  is  generally  obliter- 
ated;  the  other  contains  an  oily  kernel.  The  jujube,  through  cultivation,  has 
become  naturalized  in  Spain,  Italy  and  the  Southern  part  of  Fi-ance,  where  its  fruits 
are  used  in  making  that  preparation  so  familiar  to  children,  "jujube  paste."  The 
jujube  tree  is  easily  propagated  either  by  seeds,  or  by  suckers  which  rise  from  its 
roots  at  distances  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet  from  the  tree.  The  seedlings  give  fruit 
in  six  or  seven  years,  the  suckers  in  one  or  two  years. 

REMOVING   THE   BLOSSOMS   FROM   IRISH   POTATOES. 

Xa  Revue  Agricole,  a  French  Canadian  Journal,  has  a  communication  from  a 
correspondent,  in  which  he  details  an  experiment  in  removing  the  blossoms  from 
the  Irish  potato  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  yield.  "  Four  years  ago,"  he 
says,  "at  the  time  of  harvesting,  I  was  walking  in  a  little  field  of  half  an  acre, 
planted  with  this  tuber,  when  I  perceived  that  upon  some  hills  that  I  had  marked, 
here  and  there,  and  from  which  I  had  cut  the  flowex's,  as  they  made  their  appear- 
ance, the  number  of  tubers  yielded  was  much  moi-e  considerable  than  from  those 
which  I  had  not  removed  the  flowers.  This  led  to  a  careful  experiment  on  a  larger 
scale,  in  which  the  superior  yield  of  the  rows  and  plots  from  which  the  blossom 
had  been  removed  was  unmistakable. 
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We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  frosts  of  winter,  and  though  these  are  very  light 
in  the  Lower  South,  there  is  everywhere,  except  in  South  Florida,  more  or  less 
occasion  to  protect  some  of  our  garden  plants  against  excessive  cold,  especially 
when  it  comes  on  suddenly  after  many  days  of  mild  weather,  and  the  plants  are 
making  a  tender  succulent  growth.  A  slight  covering  of  dry  grass  or  leaves  scat- 
tered over  young  cabbage,  beet,  lettuce,  or  radish  plants,  will  often  save  them  from 
injury,  but  it  is  well  to  have  a  small  supply  of  these  vegetables  in  a  cold  frame, 
where  they  can  be  more  securely  protected. 

In  this  latitude  and  southward  peas  may  be  planted  from  the  middle  to 

the  last  of  the  month.     To  secure  a  succession,  plant  several  varieties  of  different 
habits  of  growth,  for  instance  :  McLean's  Little  Gem  for  the  earliest ;  Extra  Early, 
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or  Dan  O'Rourk,  aud  Bishop's  Dwarf  Long  Pod  next ;  and  for  later  supplies, 
Eugenie,  Champion  of  England,  and  Large  White  Marrow  ;  or  we  may  depend 
for  a  continued  supply  upon  successive  plantings  of  any  favorite  variety— Eugenie, 
for  instance,  which  we  prefer  to  all  others. 

Cabhage  plants  from  September  and  October  sowings,  where  one  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  obtained  good  ones,  may  now  (in  this  latitude  and  south- 
ward) be  put  out.  If  necessary,  give  them  protection  by  throwing  your  ground 
into  ridges,  running  north  aud  south,  and  planting  them  on  the  west  side  of  each 
ridge.  You  can  cover  them  slightly  with  straw  in  severe  weather.  They  should 
produce  fine  heads  in  April.  Cabbage  seed,  if  heretofore  neglected,  may  still  be 
sown  in  a  cold  frame.  Try  Early  Ulra  Savoy,  Little  Pixie  and  Early  Dwarf  Flat 
Dutch.  Small  cabbages  are  teuderest  and  sweetest,  and  much  the  best  for  family 
use. 

The  transplanting  of  fruit  trees  and  grape  vines  may  be  continued  through 

the  winter,  but  we  consider  the  season  less  favorable  than  the  last  month  for  that 
purpose,  especially  if  the  weather  be  severe.  Root  grafting,  on  good  seedling  stocks, 
and  planting  the  seeds  of  fruit  and  forest  trees  may  now  be  done  with  advantage, 
as  well  as  pruning  aud  manuring.  Get  trees  from  known  aud  trustworthy  nursery- 
men, and  avoid  all  tree  peddlers. 

If  more  roses  are  wanted,  they  may  now  be  planted,  preparing  the  ground 

thoroughly  by  manuring  and  deep  digging.  Tastes  differ  in  regard  to  the  best 
roses.  Fifteen  rose-growers  in  England  were  separately  asked  to  name  the  best 
twelve  roses.  Only  three  were  found  on  all  the  lists  alike,  as  worthy  to  be  named 
among  the  best:  1.  Marechal  Neil;  2.  Baroness  Rothschild  ;  3.  Marie  Baumaun, 

Rose  bushes  of  the  spring  or  summer  blooming  class — roses  which  bloom 

but  once  a  year — may  now  be  closely  pruned,  unless  they  were  trimmed,  as  is  bet- 
ter, just  as  the  fall  growth  begun.  The  true  perpetuals — Tea,  Bourbon  and  Noisette 
roses — should  be  pruned  but  little  at  any  time. 

In  the  other  departments  of  flower  garden  work,  little  can  be  done  except 

to  make  good,  so  far  as  possible,  any  neglect  of  previous  months  in  the  way  of 
manuring,  digging,  transplanting  shrubs  and  vines,  aud  planting  bulbs. 
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According  to  the  Springfield  Eepitblican  a  successful  effort  has  been  made  in 
Holyoke,  Palmer,  Chicopee,  and  other  towns  in  Massachusetts  to  induce  the  forma- 
tion of  a  colony  of  mechanics,  farmers,  aud  others  to  locate  upon  and  near  the 
l)roperty  of  the  p]nglish  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Spartanburg. 

This  co-operative  company  is  incorporated  and  chartered  "for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing   cotton  aud    woollen   goods,   and  of   prosecuting  various  kindred 
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branches  of  inthistry,  at  Hurricane  Shoals,  Spartanburg  ; "  and  its  authorized 
capital  is  $300,000,  in  twelve  thousand  shares  of  $25  each,  exempt  from  taxation 
for  ten  years.  A  mauufiicturiug  company  of  half  a  dozen  men  has  been  formed 
at  Holyoke  in  this  connection,  which  has  leased  a  water  privilege  there  for  twenty 
yeai-s,  and  proposes  to  manufacture  lumber,  shingles,  etc. 

J.  W.  Dustin,  of  Holyoke,  who  was  sent  down  by  his  Holyoke  comrades  to  spy 
out  the  new  land,  writes  thus  enthusiastically  of  the  location  at  Spartanburg,  to 
George  Burns,  under  date  of  September  2d : 

I  came  here  on  the  30th  August,  since  when  I  have  been  busy  examining  the 
property  and  water  power  of  the  English  Manufiicturing  Company,  also  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  making  all  necessary  inquiries  for  our  friends.     I  find  the 
place  an"d  its  capacities  fully  as  good  as  they  were  represented,  and  expect  to^stay 
here  and  commence  work  at  once,  if  arrangements  can  be  made  to  suit  me.     Spar- 
tanburg is  a  pretty  town,  prosperous  enough,  and  improving,  with  a  population  of 
about  four  thousand.     The  climate  is  very  fine,  clear,  and  dry  ;  it  is  not  as  hot  now, 
in  August,  as  it  is  in  Holyoke.     The  water-power  is  fine,  as  good  as  described  ;  the 
soil  is  "rich  in  nearly  every  part — it  will  grow  everything  we  can  raise  at  home  and 
many  things  besides— and  the  crops  of  corn  and  cotton  are  very  fine.     I  have 
looked  over  many  farms,  and  am  astonished  to  see  the  opportunities  for  raising 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  farm  crops,  with  a  little  common  sense  and  hard  work.     Plenty 
of  good  farm  laud  can  be  bought  at  four  dollars  per  acre  up  to  fifty  dollars,  adjoining 
this   property.     The  season  here  is  like  late  fall  with  us,  for  early  vegetables  are 
planted  in  December,  and  potatoes  in  January.     The  early  crops  are  all  over,  and 
the  second  crop  is  coming  in  now.     They  raise  immense  crops  of  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles, so  much  so  that  the  people  are  lazy  and  only  half  cultivate  the  land.     I  am 
satisfied  that  this  is  a  very  healthy  place  from  the  lay  of  the  country,  and  the  facts 
I  see  before  me.     No  prettier  place  can  be  found  anywhere  to  my  thinking  ;  nights 
and  mornings  are  cool  and  pleasant,  while  the  hotest  part  of  the  day  is  not  in  the  least 
depressing.     The  cost  of  living  is  very  low,  and  I  will  state  the  cost  of  articles  I 
have  priced  from  people  selling  in  the  streets :  Good  milk  cows,  fifteen  dollars,  two 
year  old  heifers  seven  to  ten  dollars,  sheep,  one  dollar  twenty-five  cents,  chickens, 
fifteen  cents  and  lower,  Guinea  hens  and  ducks,  twenty-five  cents,   live  geese  fifty 
cents,  eggs,  ten  to  twelve  and-a  half  cents  per  dozen,  butter,  fifteen  cents  up  to 
thirty  cents,  peaches,  one  dollar  per  bushel,  blackberries,  five  cents  a  quart  or  one 
dollar  per  bushel,  mutton,  seven  cents,  beef,  eight  cents.     Board  at  the  hotels  is 
about  the  same  as  at  Holyoke,  but  with  better  attendance ;  private  board  from 
twelve  dollars  upward  per  month  for  men.     Lumber  is  cheap  and  timber  plentiful, 
such  as  yellow  pine  and  hard  wood.     A  man  here  oftered  to  contract  to  build  one 
hundred  dwelling-houses,  with   four  rooms  each,  for  three  hundred  dollars  each. 
All  round,    our   working  people  could   build   houses  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  upward,  as  high  as  they  wished.     The  great  want  of  the  country  is  more 
men  and  more  families.     This  explains  the  cheapness  of  land.     I  am  satisfied  that 
a  great  business  can  be  done  here,  and  a  fine  manufacturing  town  built  up.     The 
people  are  anxious  to  have  settlers  come,  and  promise  to  treat  them  well.     I  may 
mention  that  I  have  been  drinking  some  of  the  famous  mineral  waters  of  Spartan- 
burg.    There  are  mineral  springs  all  around  here.     I  am  sure  I  have  not  had  so 
good  an  appetite  for  five  years  past. 
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Having  received  several  inquiries  in  regard  to  picking  and  preparing  tea  leaves,  we 
are  glad  to  be  able,  through  the  kind  attentions  of  the  author,  James  Macpherson, 
Esq.,  to  make  the  following  extract  from  "  The  Neilgerry  Tea  Planter,"  published 
in  Madras,  in  1870.  Mr.  Macpherson's  experience  as  a  tea  planter  and  manufac- 
turer in  India,  render  his  statements  trustworthy  and  authoritative  : 

The  first  stage  of  the  manufacture  will  be  the  gathering  in  of  the  green  leaves  ; 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  some  few  remarks  upon  the  condition  or  stage  of 
growth  to  which  the  plants  should  have  arrived  before  the  crop  should  be  picked. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  keep  two  important  objects  in  view,  viz,  the  obtaining  a 
maximum  yield  of  leaves,  and  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  health  and  vigour 
of  the  plants.  Many  and  serious  blunders  have  been,  and  still  are,  committed  in 
this  direction.  No  pains  should  be  spared  to  preserve  a  proper  balance  between 
the  leaves  and  roots  of  the  tea  plant  under  cultivation  ;  the  health  of  the  one 
depends  entirely  upon  the  vigour  of  the  other ;  if  the  leaves  are  overplucked  the 
root  action  speedily  becomes  impaired,  the  leaves  will  be  produced  in  smaller  quan- 
tities as  a  natural  consequence,  and  the  whole  plant  will  speedily  assume  a  stunted 
and  unhealthy  appearance.  The  Chinese  have  found  that  three  crops  (spring,  sum- 
mer and  autumn,)  may  be  advantageously  taken  in  their  climate ;  and  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  but  each  of  these  crops  are  made  up  of  two  or  at  most  three  pickings, 
and  that  they  allow  their  plants  to  make  a  good  and  abundant  growth  before  they 
venture  to  rob  their  foliage. 

Any  other  course  would  inevitably  ruin  the  health  of  their  shrubs ;  indeed,  they 
admit  that  in  those  instances  where  they  are  induced  to  pluck  the  young  and  unde- 
veloped spring  leaves  for  the  manufacture  of  Pekoe  teas,  the  health  and  vigour  of 
the  plants  receive  a  very  material  check. 

The  difference  of  yield  is,  of  course,  in  favour  of  healthy  plants,  and  it  is  an 
utter  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  taking  twenty  pickings  per  annum  will  give  a 
greater  weight  of  tea  than  the  taking  ten  ;  there  must  be  comparatively  less  in  each 
picking  when  twenty  are  taken,  vphile  the  quality  of  the  produce  will  eventually 
be  impaired,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  plants  being  checked  in  their  vigour. 

The  young  shoots  should  be  allowed  to  make  six  or  seven  leaves  before  the  pick- 
ings are  taken,  and  then  the  terminal  bud  and  the  three  leaves  below  it,  together 
with  the  tender  stalk,  should  be  pinched  off,  thus  leaving  four  leaves  with  buds  at 
their  base,  ready  to  burst  into  a  successional  growth. 

Should  bulk,  rather  than  fineness  of  texture,  be  a  desideratum,  the  fourth  leaf 
may  be  taken,  if  it  be  sufficiently  tender  to  make  into  tea. 

As  the  leaves  are  weighed  they  must  be  spread  thinly  upon  cloths  or  mats ;  they 
should  be  from  one  and  one-half  inches  to  two  inches  thick,  and  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  preserve  this  thickness  evenly,  as  fermentation  in  this  stage  is  to  be 
carefully  avoided.  The  leaves  usually  remain  thus  spread  out  from  four  or  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  until  seven  o'clock  next  morning.  In  the  morning  early,  if 
there  be  sun,  the  leaves  should  be  exposed  to  the  air  and  tossed  in  the  hands  until 
they  are  flaccid,  and  the  edges  present  a  bruised  or  reddish  appearance.  If  there 
be  no  sun  this  work  must  be  done  within  doors,  especially  in  rainy  weather,  and 
ample  accommodation  will  be  indispensable  for  these  purposes  on  large  estates. 
When   the  withering  is  complete,  the  roasting  commences ;  the  roaster  takes  a 
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double  luiudful  for  each  roller,  (one  roaster  beiug  ample  for  a  dozen  rollers,)  and 
this  allowance  is  thrown  on  the  pan  and  kept  constantly  and  briskly  in  motion  for 
four  or  five  minutes.  The  pans  are  heated  to  such  a  degree  that  the  leaves  crackle 
when  thrown  upon  them  ;  no  especial  degree  of  heat  produces  this  crackling  in  all 
leaves.  Very  succulent  leaves  will  crackle  and  part  with  their  moisture  and  be- 
come flaccid  more  readily  than  older,  harder  autumn  leaves;  but  for  general  pur- 
poses it  will  be  sufficient  to  have  the  pans  so  hot  that  a  crackling  sound  is  pro- 
duced, and  if  the  heat  should  vary  a  few  degrees  more  or  less  the  inconvenience 
will  be  an  unpleasantly  hot  job  for  the  workman,  if  the  pans  are  too  hot,  and  a 
prolonged  roasting  before  he  can  render  his  leaves  sufficiently  flaccid,  if  the  pans 
are  too  cold. 

Wiien  the  leaves  are  sufficiently  flaccid,  they  are  thrown  upon  a  table  with  a 
bamboo  mat  nailed  upon  it,  and  the  rolling  commences  ;  this  operation  requires 
great  care.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  retain  a  Coolie  who  rolls  tea  readily  ; 
Coolies  differ  much  in  this  respect.  Young  lads  with  pliable  fingers  will  often 
attain  the  peculiar  action  required  in  rolling  in  two  or  three  days,  while  others  are 
seemingly  quite  incapable  of  acquiring  it.  Fortune  very  well  compares  the  motion 
to  that  of  a  baker  kneading  dough  ;  both  hands  are  used  in  the  same  way.  The 
ball  of  leaves  is  firmly  chisped  iu  both  hands,  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  lying 
close  on  the  mat,  and  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand  overlying  the  right ; 
the  hands  are  then  pushed  outwards,  and  the  ball  of  leaves  should  at  the  same 
time  receive  three  or  four  complete  turns  under  the  hands  before  the  arms  are  fully 
extended.  The  leaves  are  then  drawn  inwards,  and  again  pushed  outwards,  and  so 
the  operation  continues  until  the  leaves  are  sufficiently  rolled.  Coolies  differ  some- 
what in  their  ??iorfits  ope?-a?i(ii ;  some  men  alternately  reverse  their  thumbs  for  the 
outward  stroke,  and  these  men  are  generally  the  best  and  easiest  rollers ;  they  seem 
to  completely  turn  round  the  leaves  in  their  hands  more  evenly  and  readily.  This 
is  all  important,  so  far  as  appearance  is  concerned,  for  upon  the  leaves  beiug  well 
and  evenly  rolled  withoufe  breakage,  depends  the  future  appearance  of  the  tea.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  principal  object  of  the  rolling  is  to  ex- 
press the  superabundance  of  green  acrid  juice  from  the  leaves;  this  should  be  the 
more  particularly  attended  to  in  the  preparation  of  black  teas,  as  in  their  manu- 
facture great  degrees  of  heat  cannot  be  employed  to  drive  off"  the  juices  iu  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  process.  It  will  commonly  take  from  five  to  ten  minutes 
(according  to  the  quality  of  the  leaves)  to  well  and  thoroughly  express  the  juice 
and  at  the  same  give  the  leaves  a  good,  even  twist.  I  have  commonly  allowed  one 
coolie  for  every  twenty  pounds  of  leaf,  and  one  roaster  for  every  twelve  rollers. 
As  the  leaves  are  finished  rolling,  they  are  separated  and  strewn  thinly  upon  a 
cloth,  kept  in  the  shade,  and  protected  from  drying  currents  of  air  until  the  day's 
work  is  complete ;  they  are  then  well  mixed,  so  as  to  render  the  whole  day's  work 
of  a  uniform  quality ;  they  are  then  packed  in  baskets,  holding  about  a  quarter 
bushel,  and  are  allowed  to  remain  thus  packed  from  5  p.  m.  until  7  a.  m.  next 
morning.  The  leaves  should  be  packed  moderately  tight,  and  placed  in  a  part  of 
the  factory  where  a  thermometer  would  show  about  70°  of  Fahrenheit. 

The  degree  of  fei-mentation  may  always  be  regulated  by  placing  the  baskets  in  a 
warmer  or  colder  position,  or  by  the  degree  of  tightness  with  which  the  leaves  are 
pressed  into  the  baskets.  Neat  boards  should  be  made  to  fit  the  top  of  the  baskets 
within.  If  the  fermentation  has  proceeded  in  a  proper  manner  the  mass  of  leaves 
should  present  in  the  morning  a  pleasant  malty  smell,  a  uniform  dull  orange  col- 
our, and  a  moderately  sensible  degree  of  warmth. 

In  the  morning  early,  the  tea  should  be  turned  out  of  the  baskets,  and  the  leaves- 
separated  by  being  passed  between  the  hands,  they  should  then  be  thinly  and  uni- 
formly spread  upon  cloths  in  the  shade,  to  await  the  roasting  ;  the  sloping  pans 
should  be  half  filled,  and  the  leaves  kept  constantly  stirred  until  they  are  warmed 
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through,  aud  a  considerable  amount  of  the  moisture  is  dispelled.  As  the  panfulls 
of  tea  are  roasted  they  should  again  be  spread  out  thinly  upon  cloths  until  the 
whole  are  done.  When  this  process  is  complete,  the  leaves  will  have  a  slightly 
moist  and  clammy  feel,  and  a  strong  vegetable  smell.  After  lying  two  or  three 
hours  exposed  to  the  air,  this  kind  of  roasting  may  be  again  repeated,  and  the 
leaves  again  spread  out  thinly  for  the  night.  Next  morning,  if  there  be  sun,  the 
leaves  may  be  exposed  to  it,  still  remaining  thinly  spread  upon  the  cloths,  aud 
when  they  "are  three-quarters  dry  or  more,  they  may  be  carried  in  for  the  final  dry- 
ing, over  charcoal  fires. 

In  the  drying  process,  the  greatest  care  will  be  necessary  to  provide  against  the 
tea  being  smoked  or  burned.  If  hot  water  were  used,  this  burning  or  smoking 
would  be  impossible  ;  the  pipes  would  be  laid  parallel  in  a  brickwork  trough,  so 
arranged  that  they  would  present  the  largest  possible  heating  surface,  and  the  tea 
might  either  be  placed  above  thera  on  cloths,  or  on  wire-work  frames,  and  within  a 
few  inches  of  their  surface.  At  present,  however,  with  charcoal  fires  the  greatest 
care  must  be  taken  that  no  leaves  drop  upon  the  fire,  as  they  burn  and  cause  a 
smoke  which  imparts  a  disagreeable  flavour  to  the  tea  ;  smoke  is  sometimes  caused 
too,  by  imperfectly  burned  pieces  of  charcoal  ;  this  is  also  to  be  avoided  ;  such 
pieces  "should  be  very  carefully  picked  out  before  the  fires  are  laid.  When  the  fires 
are  perfectly  free  from  smoke,  the  tea  should  be  placed  over  them  in  the  bamboo 
baskets  or  wire  sieves,  and  as  the  drying  operation  proceeds,  the  tea  should  be  care- 
fully removed  from  off  the  fire  at  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  and 
turned  :  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  drier  the  tea  becomes,  the  more  readily 
it  will  burn,  and  that  the  fires  should  be  allowed  to  deaden  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  process.  When  the  tea  is  perfectly  dry  and  crisp,  it  may  be  at  once  re- 
moved from  the  fire ;  the  degree  of  dryness  may  be  determined  by  the  crispness  ; 
if,  upon  being  bitten,  a  leaf  feels  at  all  soft  between  the  teeth  it  is  insufficiently  dried. 

The  drying  complete,  the  tea  may  at  once  be  sifted  into  congou,  souchong,  and 
orange  pekoe,  and  packed  in  tin  canisters,  or  lead  lined  boxes,  and  securely  fast- 
ened up. 

If,  however,  any  coarse  leaves  have  been  picked,  the  teas  had  best  be  packed  in 
store  bins,  and  there  remain  until  the  whole  season's  crop  is  in.  It  may  be  then 
advisable  to  mix  the  whole  of  the  teas  in  store,  aud  hand  pick,  sift,  re-dry,  and 
then  pack  the  whole,  but  this  will,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  upon  circumstances, 
such  as  the  market  for  which  the  teas  are  intended,  &c. 

There  are,  as  before  mentioned,  many  other  methods  of  preparing  black  teas, 
such  as  sun  drying,  drying  on  the  pan,  rolling  before  roasting,  rolling  after  the 
second  and  third  roastings,  withering  in  the  shade,  etc.,  but  in  any  or  all  of  these 
methods,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  fast  drying  has  a  tendency  to  give  a 
green  tea  quality,  and  the  more  especially  if  the  drying  medium  be  artificial  heat ; 
indeed,  the  rapidity  with  which  teas  are  dried,  seem  to  me  to  constitute  their  chief 
diffprences ;  other  parts  of  the  process  may  be  made  to  neutralize  the  effects  of 
rapid  drying  to  a  certain  extent,  but  if  teas  be  ever  so  well  or  evenly  fermented,  for 
instance,  and  are  then  at  once  dried  off  on  the  pans,  comparatively  more  of  the 
essential  juices  will  be  retained  in  the  leaves,  and  they  will,  consequently,  approxi- 
mate more  closely  to  green  teas. 

Now  is  the  Time  to  Build  Factories. 


When  prices  are  low  for  any  product,  whether  of  the  manufactory  or  of  the 
farm,  and  large  numbei*s  are  ceasing  to  produce  the  article  or  crop,  in  consequence, 
then  ia  just  the  time  for  the  thoughtful,  wise,  fiirseeing  man  to  prepare  to  engage 
as  largely  aa  possible,  in  the  now  unprofitable  industry.     He  sees  that  the  greatly 
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decreased  production  will  soon  raise  the  price,  even  above  its  former  figures,  and 
he  will  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  turn  of  tide. 

Everywhere  the  markets  are  glutted  with  manufactured  articles  and  factories 
suspended,  operatives  out  of  employment,  and,  especially  in  the  East,  signs  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  failure.  The  contests  between  the  laboring  men  and  their  employers 
are  signs  of  a  struggle  for  life,  in  which  the  final  result  must  be  ruin  for  both. 

What  will  happen  next? 

"  By  Sales  at  Low  Figures,"  as  well  set  forth  by  the  Nashville  American,  "  by 
exportation,  by  increased  consumption  abroad  on  account  of  low  prices,  the  present 
over  abundant  stock  of  goods  will  be  soon  worked  off",  and  the  labor  of  production 
must  begin  again.  The  Ea,stern  States  will  emerge  from  this  struggle  crippled  and 
depressed,  their  laborers  scattered,  their  capital  diverted  to  new  fields,  their  confi- 
dence gone.  The  South  will  come  out  with  renewed  vigor,  with  her  idle  popula- 
tion, her  non-producers  engaged  in  production,  her  people  confident  in  their  own 
powers,  eager  for  the  onward  march,  and  full  of  energy  and  hope— at  the  foot  of 
the  ladder,  but  ready  and  strong  to  climb  ;  while  the  Eastern  States  at  the  same 
starting  point  will  be  enfeebled  and  crippled  by  their  recent  fall  from  a  slate  of 
prosperity. 

"  It  has  been  demonstrated  and  set  forth  over  and  over  again  by  actual  experi- 
ment and  by  accurate  calculation  that  manufacturing  can  be  done  cheaper  in  the 
South  than  in  the  North.  In  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  of  cotton  and  woollen 
fabrics,  this  has  been  abundantly  shown.  The  South  will  then  have  the  advantage 
of  the  East  in  two  respects.  She  will  not  have  been  crippled  by  the  destruction 
of  her  existing  industrial  system,  and  bankruptcy  of  those  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing, and  as  fabrics  slowly  rise  in  price,  they  can  be  first  manufactured  where 
they  can  be  made  cheapest. 

"  If  we  wait  for  foreign  capital,  however,  and  fail  to  take  advantage  of  our  position 
and  use  our  resources  and  our  own  means,  we  will  probably  wait  till  the  stocks  on 
hand  have  been  reduced  to  a  point  where  it  will  be  profitable  for  the  East  to 
manufacture  again.  It  becomes  our  men  of  energy  and  capital  then  to  prepare  for 
the  season  of  renewed  activity,  which  cannot  be  much  longer  deferred.  Real  estate 
and  machinery,  building,  labor,  all  are  cheap,  and  now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for 
active  operations.  Plenty  of  skilled  managers  and  operatives  are  thrown  out  of 
employment  in  the  North,  and  with  the  opening  of  business  in  the  South  may  be 
had  on  good  terras.  The  period  to  follow  this  depression  will  be  our  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  repair  our  lost  wealth  and  resume  our  importance  in  the  nation,  and  with 
them  the  place  and  high  rank  once  enjoyed  by  our  public  men.  The  South  has 
endured  long  and  patiently.  Through  suffering  she  has  gained  self  control,  and  by 
struggling  with  difficulties  her  people  have  gained  confidence  in  their  own  powers. 
Now,  all  she  wants  is  opportunity,  and  she  will  make  her  own  way  to  the  front 
rank,  while  she  will  gladly  welcome  those  who  come  to  join  their  fortunes  with 
those  of  her  own  people.  That  opportunity,  we  believe,  is  about  to  be  presented  in 
a  way  few  of  us  expected,  and  at  a  time  when  we  were  not  looking  for  it.  If  follow- 
ing this  depression  the  South  shall  win  for  herself  a  manufacturing  independence, 
making  her  a  self-sustaining  community,  working  up  her  own  raw  products,  and 
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building  for  hei"self  a  home  market,  she  will  have  won  an  independence  far  exceed- 
ing in  its  advantages  her  once  much-coveted  separate  empire. 

"If  our  men  of  capital  and  energy  will  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  prepared  to 
begin  the  work  whenever  prudent  forethought  points  clearly  to  a  coming  resumption 
of  business,  and  when  prices  show  that  manufactured  fabrics  have  reached  the 
bottom  and  are  beginning  to  ascend,  showing  that  the  surplus  has  been  disposed  of, 
we  shall  have  a  new  era  in  the  South  and  a  new  prosperity,  such  as  we  never  had 
before." 


Poultry  and  Pet   Stock. 

The  Brown  Leghorn  Fowl. 

A  writer  in  the  Country  Gentleman  speaks  a  good  word  for  his  favorite  fowl,  the 
Brown  Leghorn,  as  follows : 

Perhaps  it  would  not  become  me  to  speak  of  the  good  qualities  and  beauty  of  the 
Brown  Leghorns,  when  I  have  Brown  Leghorns  to  the  right  of  me  and  Brown 
Leghorns  to  the  left  of  me,  by  the  score,  and  all  as  beautiful  birds  as  ever  glad- 
dened the  eye  of  the  proud  fancier.  Yet  I  am  no  fancier,  merely  a  raiser  of 
market  eggs,  (and  I  do  raise  them  too,  as  my  well-satisfied,  long-time  list  of  city 
customers  can  bear  testimony.)  It  costs  no  more  to  keep  handsome  fowls — birds 
bred  to  the  standard — than  it  does  to  keep  only  homely  ones  ;  and  the  former 
please  the  eye  much  better,  and  are  far  more  profitable,  paying  all  expenses  and 
leaving  a  balance  for  deposit.  We  all  know  that  every  well-conducted  hen,  by  her 
natural  instinct,  requires  a  nest  egg  of  some  description  to  lay  on.  Give  her  one, 
and  set  her  a  bountiful  table  of  the  good  grains  that  the  earth  yields,  and  she 
will  open  a  small  bank  account  to  your  credit,  and  her  cackling  will  not  be  in 
vain. 

Brown  Leghorn  pullets  strut  across  the  green  in  font  of  me  as  I  write,  with  their 
bright  yellow  legs,  lustrous  in  the  sun  in  their  soft  golden  and  brown  plumage, 
shining  with  the  splendid  glossiness  of  the  far-fetched  and  dearly  bought  silks  of 
Oriental  climes.  These  fine  birds  are  well  kept — so  well  kept  indeed,  from  the 
shell  up,  that  their  daily  demand  for  food  is  small  in  comparison  with  many  other 
breeds.  I  do  not  say  that  the  Brown  Leghorns  are  the  very  best  breed  for  every- 
thing, but  I  do  say  that  they  rank  among  the  very  best,  and  for  egg-producers 
they  stand  at  the  head  of  the  long  list.  They  are  small,  easily  kept,  mature  early, 
come  into  laying  always  at  six  months,  and  frequently  at  four  months ;  are  equal 
to  any  for  the  table,  and  have  a  large  share  of  unexcelled  beauty  to  speak  in  their 
favor  ;  but  they  must  be  pure  bred.  I  have  no  patience  with  grades  ;  experience 
has  taught  me  to  keep  each  class  and  breed  pure  and  distinct ;  to  use  great  cau- 
tion in  mating  up  breeding  stock,  and  to  reserve  only  the  very  best  birds  for  such 
purposes.  The  Asiatics  have  their  admirers,  but  I  prefer  the  European  varieties. 
I  have  never  quite  out-grown  an  old  hankering  fondness  for  the  good  old  Black 
Spanish,  that  fit  into  the  list  where  yet  no  other  breed  has ;  are  remarkably  rugged 
and  tenacious,  easily  managed,  are  good  layers,  and  hold  on  even  at  the  age  of  six 
and  seven  years  ;  but  Leghorus  and  Spanish  can  never  agree.  Leghorn  chicks  are 
remarkahly  active  and  vigorous  at  a  week  old,  and  completely  over-run  the  slow- 
maturing  S])anish.     They  can  never  be  reared  together.     I  have  had  many  years' 
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experience  with  the  Spanish,  and  only  part  with  them  as  I  would  with  an  old  gar- 
ment— faithful  and  true,  that  can  do  no  more  service.  Their  qualities  as  layers 
are  greatly  reduced  in  being  bred  up,  at  the  enormous  expense  of  their  usefulness, 
for  the  white  face,  which  too  often  proves  a  deformity.  Whether  they  will  ever 
come  back  again  is  a  question  of  time. 


A  Word  About  Canaries. 


The  first  thing  I  would  say  to  any  one  intending  to  keep  birds,  do  not  put  them 
into  a  painted  cage.  Many  a  poor  bird  has  been  poisoned  in  this  way ;  and  not 
only  is  the  loss  of  the  bird  incurred,  but  terrible  suffering  to  the  poor  little  creature, 
usually  for  eight  or  ten  days.  The  fact  is  that,  however  well  supplied  with  food, 
birds  will  some  times  peck  the  wires.  You  might  stand  for  an  hour  and  not  see 
them  do  it,  but  you  never  know  when  they  will.  And,  again,  some  peck  more 
than  others. 

Give  them  fresh  seed,  pure  water,  both  for  drinking  and  bathing,  cuttle-fish,  and, 
in  their  season,  fresh  lettuce  and  chick-weed.     Cake  is  hurtful. 

Keep  the  cage  clean.  A  piece  of  nice  brown  paper  covering  the  inside  of  the 
drawer  is  a  great  assistance,  as  it  can  be  replaced  every  morning.  But  newspaper 
must  not  be  used,  because  they  may  peck  it.     They  will  when  they  want  a  nest. 

Let  them  wash  in  the  morning  if  they  will ;  then  take  out  the  bath.  If  it  stands 
all  day  it  becomes  impure ;  and  the  birds  are  better  bathers  if  the  dish  is  furnished 
at  a  regular  time. 

Keep  the  perches  clean,  as  you  can  easily  do,  by  rubbing  them  with  sand.  Draw 
them  out  and  replace  them  gently,  and  always  be  careful  not  to  frighten  the  birds 
in  any  way.  They  do  not  like  to  be  touched.  Give  them  a  little  fresh  sand  every 
day. 

Give  them  fresh  air  and  plenty  of  sun.shiue ;  but  guard  them  from  drafts  and 
excess  of  heat.     The  noon  sunshine  should  not  fiill  directly  on  the  cage. 

With  such  precautions,  and  in  a  roomy  walnut  cage,  canaries  will  live,  and  be 
healthy  and  happy.  That  is,  provided  no  cat  comes  near.  You  cannot  be  too 
careful  on  this  point.  Cats  have  been  known  to  draw  a  bird  between  the  cage- 
wires  without  leaving  so  much  as  a  feather. — Home  Magazine. 


Sheep  -Husbandry. 


Dog  Raising  vs.  Sheep  Raising. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Georgia  is  an  institution  which 
the  State  may  well  be  proud  of,  and  Commissioner  Thomas  P.  Janes  is  evidently 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  When  such  a  bureau,  with  a  competent  head, 
shall  form  a  part  of  the  administration  of  every  State,  a  new  era  will  dawn  upon 
our  agriculture. 

Commissioner  Janes  has  been  investigating  Sheep  Husbandry,  as  it  exists  in 
Georgia,  and  has  brought  to  light  and  set  before  the  people  in  his  terse,  direct,  and 
lucid  style  some  rather  astonishing  facts. 

He  finds,  for  instance,  that  the  average  profit  on  capital  invested  in  sheep  in 
Georgia  is  sixty-three  per  cent;  that  the  cost  of  keeping  sheep  is  only  fifty-four  cents 
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per  head;  that,  while  unwashed  wool  nets,  on  an  average,  27i  cents  per  pound,  the 
cost  of  raising  it  is  only  six  cents;  that  an  average  of  seventy-four  lambs  are  raised 
fur  every  one  hundred  ewes ;  that  the  average  price  of  lambs  sold  to  the  butcher,  in 
Georgia,  is  SI. 82  ;  and  that  the  average  price  of  stock  sheep  is  $2  58  per  head ;  and 
of  muttons  82.75,  Other  figures  are  given  showing  the  profitableness  of  sheep 
raising. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  however,  it  is  ascertained  that,  while  there  were  in 
Georgia  in  1860,  512,618  sheep,  and  in  1870,  419,  i65,  there  are  now  but  319,323, 
showhig  a  decrease  from  1860  to  1870  of  93  153,  and  from  1870  to  1875  of  100,143 
sheep  in  the  State,  or  a  decrease,  in  fifteen  years,  of  193,295,  or  38  per  cent, 
decrease  during  a  period  iu  which  there  should  have  beeu  100  per  cent,  increase. 
"  Startling  facts,"  truly. 

Now,  why  is  it  that  an  industry  which  pays  sixty-three  per  cent,  annually,  on 
the  capital  invested,  is  being  abandoned? 

From  the  same  source  from  which  the  number  of  sheep  iu  the  State  is  obtained 
it  is  learned  that  there  are  ninety-nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifteen  dogs  in 
Georgia,  (thirty-one  dogs  for  every  one  hundred  sheep,)  and  that  they  destroyed 
between  April  1st,  1874,  and  April  1st,  1875,  twenty-eight  thousand  six  hundred 
and  twenty-five  sheep.  May  we  not  find  an  explanation  of  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  sheep  in  the  above  figures  ? 

In  the  June  reports  of  the  Department,  three-fourths  of  the  regular  crop 
reporters  represent  the  ravages  of  dogs  as  the  principal  obstacle  to  sheep-raising, 
and  estimate  that  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  sheep  in  the  State  are  annually  killed  by 
dogs,  and  that  six  per  cent,  are  lost  by  disease  and  other  causes. 

The  special  correspondents  on  sheep-husbaudry — those  actually  engaged  in  the 
business,  and  hence  more  familiar  with  the  subject — were  asked  to  state  the  princi- 
pal obstacles  to  sheep-husbandry.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  report 
the  ravages  of  dogs  as  the  principal,  and  generally  the  only,  obstacle.  This  obstacle 
is  found  almost  insurmountable,  in  the  case  of  the  small  farmer  who  could  other- 
wi-se  keep  a  few  sheep,  and  restrict  the  business  mainly  to  those  who  keep  from  four 
hundred  to  one  thousand,  and  can  afford  to  employ  a  shepherd. 

What  is  the  remedy  ?     A  stringent  dog  law,  strictly  enforced. 


Patrpns  of  Husbandry  and    Agricultui^al  Societies. 
To  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  of  the  South. 


In  a  previous  number,  we  addressed  ourselves  to  the  Patrons  of  the  North, 
setting  forth  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  South  as  a  farming  country  and  a  field 
for  immigration,  and  assuring  those  who  might  come  here  to  settle  and  aid  iu 
building  up  our  waste  places,  of  a  hearty  welcome  from  their  brothers  of  the 
Order  among  whom  they  might  establish  themselves.  We  now  desire  to  say  a  few 
words  to  our  Southern  Granges,  bearing  on  the  same  subject. 

We  have  bad  Immigration  Conventions  and  Immigration  Societies  enough,  but 
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little  has  been  done  by  them  beyond  the  passing  of  sundry  excellent  "  resolutions." 
We  have  no  further  need  of  such  conventions  and  societies.  Our  State,  County, 
and  Subordinate  Granges,  can  do  all  that  any  organization  can  do,  much  more 
easily  and  effectually. 

What  those  who  are  looking  longingly  toward  the  South,  as  a  home  and  a  field 
for  the  exercise  of  their  talents  and  industry,  most  want,  is  trustworthy  information 
in  regard  to  our  soil,  climate,  crops,  railsvays,  rivers,  means  of  transportation, 
markets,  schools,  churches,  and  so  forth  ;  and  especially  of  the  disposition  and 
feelings  of  our  people  toward  settlers.  Such  information  our  Granges  can  give  ; 
and,  coming  from  them,  bound  by  sacred  obligations  and  fraternal  ties,  it  would 
be  authoritative,  with  all  members  of  the  Order  at  least,  everywhere. 

If  our  State  Granges  find  it  inexpedient  to  take  active  measures  in  this  matter, 
let  the  iuitiativ'e  be  taken  by  Pomona  Granges,  County  Councils,  and  other  asso- 
ciations of  Granges,  or  by  single  Granges,  where  co-operation  is  impracticable. 
Appoint  a  committee  to  set  forth  fairly  and  truly,  in  the  form  of  a  circular,  the 
advantages  of  your  county,  parish  or  neighborhood,  and  the  inducements  you  can 
offer  to  settlers ;  print  it  and  circulate  by  thousands  among  the  Granges  of  the 
North.  We  have  cases  in  mind,  in  which  a  small  pamphlet  descriptive  of  attrac- 
tive localities  has  been  published  by  Subordinate  Granges,  and  widely  circulated 
with  large  practical  results.  Such  work  must  tell.  It  is  the  one  thing  that  is 
needed. 

One  word  more.  Offer  liberal  inducements  to  settlers.  Deal  generously  with 
them  when  they  come  among  you.  Do  not  ask  two  prices  for  your  land,  just  as 
soon  as  you  find  somebody  willing  to  buy.  It  would  pay  even  to  give  actual 
settlers  small  tracts,  for  the  sake  of  the  enhanced  value  their  impi'ovements  would 
give  to  the  adjoining  property. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  hold  of  this  work.  With  enterprise,  energy  and  perse- 
verance, it  will  succeed.  D.  H.  JACQUES, 

Deputy  of  the  State  Grange  of  South  Carolina. 


Joint  Stock  Co-operative  Farming  Companies. 


We  are  glad  to  say  that  considerable  interest  has  been  excited  by  the  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Rural  Carolinian  on  the  subject  of  co-operative 
farming.  The  views  advanced  appeal  to  the  practical  common  sense  of  the  planter 
and  the  business  man.  The  only  fear  expressed  is  that  the  agricultural  classes  are  so 
little  accustomed  to  any  combination  or  concert  of  action,  and  so  unfitted,  by  the 
habits  bred  of  their  isolated,  humdrum  life,  that  they  will  be  unable  to  act  together,  in 
the  way  proposed,  for  the  common  good.  A  few  years  ago,  this  fear  would  have  been 
well  grounded,  perhaps,  but  the  Grange  has  already  done  much  to  teach  the  farmers 
their  true  relations  to  each  other  and  to  give  them  confidence  in  associative  action. 
They  see  clearly  the  application  of  the  principle  to  their  own  business — to  farming 
itself — and  are,  many  of  them,  ready,  we  are  convinced,  to  show  their  faith  by 
their  works. 

No.  15,  VoL  6  59  ' 
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As  there  is  at  present  no  organization  of  the  elements  required  in  such  a  cmnbi- 
nation  as  we  have  indicated,  and  one  is  likely  to  wait  for  another  to  take  the 
initiative,  and  the  work  be  thus  indefinitely  delayed,  we  hereby  offer  to  become  a 
medium  of  communication  between  the  various  parties  who  are  interested  in  setting 
on  foot  one  or  more  Joint  Stock  Co-operative  Farming  Companies  to  operate  in  the 
South,  especially  in  the  Sea  Island  and  coast  region  of  South  Carolina.  Land 
owners,  capitalists,  practical  farmers,  stock  raisers,  and  business  men,  interested  in 
this  movement  and  willing  to  invest  money  in  it,  or  to  work  for  it,  are  earnestly 
invited  to  address  us  on  the  subject,  stating  what  they  are  willing  and  able  to  do. 

Charleston,  S.  C  D.  H.  JACQUES. 


Joint  Slock  Farming. 


Companies  carry  on  many  of  the  great  business  operations  of  this  great  country  ; 
therefore  why  should  the  above  be  confined  to  religious  societies  ?  It  was  stated 
some  weeks  since  that  there  were  numerous  inquiries  relative  to  the  obtaining 
opportunities  for  the  placing  of  gentlemen's  sons  with  agriculturists  engaged  in 
sufficiently  extensive  farming  to  give  them  knowledge  of  first-class  cultivation,  the 
very  best  breeds  of  live  stock,  and  general  experience  relative  to  buying  and  selling. 
If  merchants,  etc.,  would  turn  this  subject  over  in  their  minds,  and  a  few  relial)le 
moneyed  men  would  start  such  an  undertaking,  placing  a  practical,  plain  fiiriner 
in  charge,  they  could  have  sons  and  nephews  there  on  any  terms  the  rules  of  the 
company  should  decide  upon. 

The  first  error  would  probably  be  the  making  of  a  head  superintendent  of  some 
relative  of  one  of  the  chief  stockholders,  and,  as  is  often  the  case,  appointing  him 
because  he  is  a  captain  or  a  major,  or  has  some  handle  to  his  name,  Avhich  would 
thus  sound  well.  Why  put  any  fine  gentleman  at  all  at  the  head  of  an  establish- 
ment ?  Have  a  regular  boarding  house,  or  hotel,  if  the  name  would  not  be  ob- 
jectionable—of course  no  liquors  to  be  had — and  let  this  be  conducted  by  a 
competent  man,  having  naught  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  farming.  Single 
men  and  visitors,  as  also  shareholders,  could  be  accommodated  in  every  home 
comfort,  whether  for  one  meal,  one  day,  or  for  years.  Accounts  could  lie  open  to 
the  examination  of  every  member  of  the  company,  and  every  young  man  there, 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  practical  farmer,  should  be  obliged  to  keep  a  copy 
of  every  item  connected  with  every  department,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  all 
should  witness  the  sales  and  the  purchases,  so  as  to  gain  judgment  in  every  respect 
and  confidence  in  their  estimates,  etc.  A.  W.  F.,  in  Countn/  Gentleman. 


Grange  Notes  and  Memoranda. 

The  Grange  Bank  of  California. — This  institution,  although  started  as  an 
experiment,  and  laboring  uuder  several  disadvantages  during  the  early  months  of 
its  existence,  has  proved  itself  an  assured  success  and  entitled  to  the  rank,  which  it 
is  rapidly  gaining,  one  of  the  soundest  financial  iustitutions  upon  the  Pacific  coast. 
Its  authorized  capital  is  S5, 000,000,  divided  into  50,000  shares  of  $100  each  ; 
number  of  stockholders,  1,578;  number  of  shares  subscribed.  2t)  172  ;  capital  paid 
up,  §497,420 ;  number  of  current  accounts,  256  ;  amount  of  commercial  deposits, 
$1,594,947.90;  amount  of  notes  discounted,  $1,100,474.40;  amount  of  earnings 
and  interest,  $56,751.     The  managers  are  naturally  proud  of  this  showing,  and 
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also  of  the  fact,  that  after  paying  the  expenses  of  starting  the  bank  and  other 
incidentals,  they  are  enabled  to  declare  a  diviilend  of  seven  and  three-quarter  per 
cent,  on  the  paid  up  capital.  When  the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  California  was 
announced  and  the  attending  financial  storm  carae  on,  this  institution  remained 
unsliaken,  and  the  directors  and  officers  were  constantly  in  receipt  of  letters  of 
confidence  from  depositors  and  friends. 

Grange  Crop  Reports  — The  Louisville  Courier -Journal  says,  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Grange  appointed  to  arrange  for  and  secure  national  crop 
reports,  suggest  that  reports  be  taken  quarterly  instead  of  monthly,  as  heretofore  ; 
that  the  various  County  Granges  be  requested  to  collect  the  local  information  from 
the  Subordinate  Granges  with  which  they  are  connected,  and  fill  the  blanks  as 
promptly  and  accurately  as  possible.  It  is  further  suggested  that  the  condition  of 
the  leading  staple  commercial  productions  of  the  country  should  be  reported  within 
ten  days  of  the  close  of  the  quarter  and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  National 
Grange ;  and  that  there  shall  be  appointed  a  statistical  agent  who  shall  be  located 
in  the  National  Secretary's  office,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  collect  and  tabulate 
these  reports  by  States,  and  that  when  the  report  is  thus  made  out  it  shall  be  for- 
warded immediately  to  the  County  Granges  for  distribution  among  the  Subordinate 
Granges.  It  is  recommended  that  the  sum  of  $3,500  be  appropriated  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  this  bureau. 

Meetings  of  the  State  Granges. — We  give  below  the  time  of  meeting  of  the 
State  Granges  for  thirty  of  the  States  :  Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Vermont — thirteen  States — meet  on  the  14th  day  of  December ;  South 
Carolina,  Indiana,  Florida  and  Georgia  meet  December  8th  ;  AVest  Virginia, 
November  3d  ;  Alabama,  November  30th  ;  Kentucky,  December  7th  ;  Wisconsin, 
January  4th  ;  Texas,  January  10th;  New  York.  January  11th;  Arkansas.  Janu- 
ary, 24th ;  North  Carolina,  February  15th  ;  Tennessee,  February  16th ;  Ohio, 
March  14th  ;  California,  Octobor  5th. 

Cooperation  in  Kentucky. — A  Co-operative  Store  Company,  to  be  called  the 
American  Co-operative  Association,  is  soon  to  be  started  in  Louisville,  Ky.  This 
association  will  be  confined  to  no  particular  industry,  but  will  be  composed  of  every 
calling,  and  is  intended  as  the  pioneer  of  the  Rochedale  plan  of  co-operation  iu 
the  United  States. 

The  Grange  Lecturer. — Lectures  in  fact,  and  not  in  mere  theory,  will  be 
found  very  beneficial  to  the  Order.  Not  alone  should  the  regularly  selected  brother 
deliver  these  well  digested  thoughts,  but  at  stated  periods,  each  brother  and  sister 
should  confer  a  special  favor  on  the  Grange  by  delivering  a  few  well-prepared 
remarks  on  subjects  of  interest. 

Why  it  Don't  Pay. — A  Grange  brother  being  asked  by  a  sister  why  he  had 
not  attended  regularly  at  his  Grange,  said  that  he  did  not  see  that  it  was  paying 
him.  "  Well,"  she  said,  "  you  should  remember  that  a  Grange  is  like  a  farm,  and 
the  members  are  as  laborers — they  get  pay  in  exact  accordance  with  the  work 
they  do." 

How  They  Buy  Their  Coal. — The  Patrons  of  Husbandry  of  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  have  made  arrangements  with  coal  and  tran.sportation  compa- 
nies of  Pennsylvania  by  which  they  will  save  two  dollars  per  ton  in  the  purchase 
of  coal.  • 
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Miscellaneous   Correspondence  and  Notices. 


Growing  Apples  and  Peai's  in  the  South. 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian:  I  have  often  heard  it  remarked  that  this 
is  a  *'  great  country  for  peaclies,"  but  that  it  would  be  perfect  folly  to  attempt  to 
raise  the  apple  and  pear,  as  it  can  not  be  done  with  the  slightest  prospect  of  success, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  people  being  wedded  to  this  error,  you  rarely  find 
either  of  them  in  their  orchards. 

Our  ancestors  who  lived  before  the  art  of  grafting  and  budding  was  practiced, 
depended  entirely  upon  "  seedlings,"  and  they,  no  doubt,  attributed  their  failure  to 
the  peculiarity  of  the  soil  or  some  climatic  influence.  It  is  true  that  some  peaches — 
the  Columbia,  Chinese,  Cling,  &c., — will  produce  like  fruit  from  the  seed,  but  it  is 
absurd  to  expect  similar  results  from  the  apple  and  pear.  Were  it  to  happen,  it 
would  be  purely  accidental.  * 

I  am  convinced  from  this  year's  experiment,  although  the  cold  spring  was  a 
great  drawback,  that  there  is  no  section  better  adapted  to  the  successful  culture  of 
these  delicious  fruits.  Of  course,  there  are  several  things  necessary — such  as  the 
selection  of  the  proper  varieties,  the  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  the  free 
application  of  wood  ashes  in  the  spring,  to  destroy  the  "  borer  "  and  other  parasites. 

From  the  following  apples  I  obtained  splendid  specimens :  Red  Astrachan, 
Carolina,  Watson  and  Equinitelee,  and  to  those  intending  to  start  an  orchard, 
would  suggest  the  Shockley,  Wine  Sap,  Romanite,  Limbertwig,  Red  June,  Bun- 
combe, Carter's  Blue,  Early  Margaret  and  Carolina  Greening,  as  well  worthy  of 
their  attention.  They  will  give  a  succession  of  fruit  from  the  first  of  June  till 
January. 

From  the  Duchesse  D'Angouleme,  Madeleine  and  Louis  Bonne  DeJersey,  I 
gathered  some  of  the  finest  pears  I  ever  saw  ;  and,  on  the  3rd  instant,  I  pulled  from 
the  Louis  Bonne  DeJersey  one  dozen  that  weighed  nine  pounds.  The  lusciousness 
of  this  variety  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  much  less  described.  To  have  them  per- 
fectly developed,  they  must  be  gathered  and  allowed  to  ripen  in  the  house. 

From  the  prices  that  I  had  to  pay  in  New  York  for  California  pears,  I  feel  satis- 
fied that  if  the  fruit  growers  about  Aiken  would  discard  the  peach,  which  is  so 
uncertain,  and  substitute  the  pear,  that  is  so  certain,  they  would  soon  amass  great 
wealth.  I  will  cite  one  instance  of  its  value :  In  1862,  Mr.  Chase,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  planted  one  hundred  trees,  one  year  old  from  the  bud,  occupying  half  an 
acre.     In  1871,  the  nett  profits  were  8500 ;  in  1872,  8G00,  and  in  1873,  $1000. 

If  fruits  were  more  generally  cultivated  and  formed  one  of  the  principal  articles 
of  our  diet  during  the  hot  summer  months,  we  would  no  doubt  be  a  healthier,  hap- 
pier and  better  people.  J.  ALLEN  DUNCAN. 

Barnwell,  S.  C,  September  13,  1875.  • 
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Onions  at  the  South. 


Editor  op  the  Eural  Carolinian  : — It  was  a  pitiful  story  regarding  oniou 
raising,  related  by  "  Baldwin,"  in  the  October  number  of  the  Rural  Carolinian, 
but,  although  unacquainted  with  the  soil  and  exact  climate  of  the  South,  having 
never  travelled  there,  after  reading  the  mode  of  procedure,  we  were  not  surprised 
at  the  result. 

Supposing  that  the  soil  is  all  that  could  be  desired  as  regards  fertility  and  pre- 
paration, being  thoroughly  manured,  the  question  then  rests  wholly  upon  climate 
and  conditions  connected  therewith.  Now  here  at  the  North  we  begin  to  have 
frosts  in  September,  and  the  cold  increases  gradually  until,  by  the  latter  part  of 
November,  the  soil  becomes  frozen,  which,  as  the  cold  increases,  frequently  attains  a 
depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  so  that  as  spring  advances,  the  frost  is  not  wholly 
removed  until  April,  or  even  a  little  later  than  that.  Now  here  the  time  for  sow- 
ing onions  is  as  soon  as  the  surface  soil  is  sufficiently  dry  to  be  worked,  even  though 
all  the  frost  is  not  removed.  Last  spring  we  ploughed  ground  for  onions  when  the 
plough  run  on  the  frost  a  little  depth  below  the  surface,  as  it  is  not  best  to  plough 
too  deep  for  onions,  unless  it  is  done  in  the  fall,  for  the  purpose  of  burying  coarse 
manure.  As  soon  as  the  surface  can  be  raked  smooth,  the  onion  seed  is  put  into 
the  ground  and  usually  by  the  latter  part  of  August,  or  the  early  part  of  Septem- 
ber, they  are  of  good  size,  well  ripened  and  ready  for  harvest.  Now  we  should  not 
look  for  success  to  wait  even  here  until  the  heated  term  commenced,  not  because 
the  onion  will  not  stand  heat  when  it  is  once  started,  but  because  it  does  much 
better,  being  started  in  a  very  moderate  temperature  and  an  atmosphere  more 
saturated  with  moisture.  Now  why  "  Baldwin"  should  wait  until  the  heated  term 
had  commenced,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  soil  had  become  dry,  is  beyond  our 
comprehension.  We  are  fully  persuaded  that  if  the  onions  are  planted  early  in  the 
season,  say  in  February  or  March,  or  at  a  time  as  nearly  corresponding  with  our 
temperature,  say  of  May,  as  may  be,  that  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  growing  a 
good  crop  of  onions,  for  which  there  would  naturally  be  a  demand.  And  yet  we 
believe  that  the  character  of  the  onion  is  such  that  it  might  be  kept  nearly  as  well 
as  at  the  North.  Undoubtedly  a  greater  degree  of  success  would  be  attained  if  seed 

that  had  been  grown  South  were  used,  as  in  that  case  it  would  have  become  par- 
tially acclimated.  "We  are  persuaded  to  this  belief  from  a  little  experience  with 
the  cow  pea.  Four  years  ago  we  brought  from  Richmond,  Va  ,  two  pods  of  these, 
which  we  planted  out  of  curiosity,  and  by  dint  of  perseverance  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing a  few  pods ;  these  we  laid  up,  and  last  spring  planted  them  side  by  side  with  a 
handful  that  were  sent  us  from  the  South ;  they  both  came  up  equally  well  and 
grew  well,  but  while  those  from  the  South  almost  entirely  failed  to  pod,  those  of 
our  own  raising  had  podded  heavily,  convincing  us  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
acclimating  seeds. 

We  hope  that  "  Baldwin  "  will  not  be  discouraged  at  his  unsuccessful  attempt, 
but  will  operate  upon  our  suggestions  and  report  results  in  the  future. 

Most  certainly  if  they  can  be  grown  at  the  South,  they  must  prove  to  be  a  pro- 
fitable crop  and  one  that  would  add  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  South. 

WILLIAM  H.  YEOMANS. 

Columbia,  Conn.,  October,  1S75. 
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\Valchman,  What  of  the  Night? 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian:  To  the  man  of  forecast  and 
observation  the  financial  outlook  is  shrouded  in  darkness,  particularly  in  the  cotton 
belt.  I  am  no  alarmist ;  and  would  not  say  a  word  that  would  occasion  a  sigh,  in 
reference  to  our  condition,  was  it  not  with  the  hope  that  some  one  might  be  aroused 
from  his  lethargy  and  enabled  to  see  his  condition  before  he  is  engulphed  in  the 
sja  of  financial  ruin  (as  many  of  our  best  men  have  been  already). 

In  my  opinion,  extravagance  has  much  to  do  with  the  dilapidated,  poverty- 
stricken  condition  of  the  country.  When  au  evil,  with  one  or  more  of  its  causes, 
is  pointed  out,  the  reader  naturally  expects  a  remedy  to  be  suggested.  While 
the  remedy  I  may  recommend  is  very  simple,  it  will  be,  in  many  instances,  very 
difficult  to  apply. 

The  cost  of  anything  that  is  desirable  is  commensurate  with  the  esteem  in  which 
it  is  held ;  therefore,  a  price  is  fixed  upon  everything  which  all  must  pay,  or  forego 
the  pleasure  of  calling  it  '■  mine." 

The  price  of  financial  independence  is  untiring  energy,  properly  directed.  There 
is  no  great  achievement  without  a  well  directed  efibrt.  Some  men  work  hard,  but 
don't  seem  to  make  much  progress  upwards,  simply  because  their  efil^orts  are  not 
I)roperly  directed,  or  their  plans  are  not  well  conceived  ;  while  others  have  never 
learned  to  economise  time,  their  lives  being  frittered  away  to  no  purpose  before 
they  are  aware  of  it. 

Either  of  the  above  mentioned  causes  are  fruitful  sources  of  fiiilure,  and  are  to 
be  avoided  carefully  by  all  who  aspire  to  eminence,  or  even  respectability,  in  any 
department  of  knowledge  or  business.  Economy  is  an  indispensable  element  to 
success  in  every  branch  of  industry.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  lack  of  it  is 
the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Southern  progress,  and  perhaps  will  be  the  most 
difficult  to  remove,  from  the  fact  that  the  class  who  wrote  our  literature,  and 
moulded  public  sentiment  in  anie-hellum  times  rolled  in  luxury,  and  were  not 
under  the  necessity  of  economising ;  hence,  as  a  class,  we  have  been  too  much 
inclined  to  confound  economy  with  penury, 

Now,  kind  reader,  let  us  pause  and  reflect  a  moment  and  see  if -our  dependent 
condition  may  not  be,  to  a  considerable  extent,  owing  to  our  extravagance  and 
contempt  for  small  things.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  Southern  people  would 
retrieve  their  fortunes  in  a  few  years  (although  the  cotton  fever  is,  and  has  been, 
raging  for  years,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rio 
Grande ;  has  carried  thousands  of  our  best  citizens  to  the  grave  of  financial  ruin, 
whence  but  few  return),  if  they  would  exercise  the  same  economy  that  our  North- 
ern and  European  cousins  are  forced  to  do.  We  have  a  fertile  soil,  and  a  climate 
that  is  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world.  All  that  is  necessary  to  make  this  a 
great  and  prosperous  country,  is  to  combine  industry  with  economy — this  will  build 
up  the  waste  places,  give  new  impetus  to  enterprise — will  revive  hope,  dispel  the 
dark  clou<ls  that  are  hovering  over  our  country — finally,  will  bring  financial  inde- 
pendence, then  political  independence  will  follow  in  the  wake,  which  is  the  great 
desideratum  of  us  all.  W . 
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A  Fertilizer  Wanted  for  the  Orange. 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  I  will  here  call  your  attention  to  one 
fact  I  see  in  the  Rural  Carolinian  the  advertisements  of  various  firms  who 
are  manufacturiug  fertilizers  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  field  crops,  fruit  trees,  vegeta- 
bles flowers,  etc,  but  not  one  offered  for  the  orange  tree. 

At  this  time  the  orange  growing  bids  fair  to  be  an  industry  of  great  profit.  It 
is  useless  for  me  to  go  into  estimate  of  the  business  in  Florida  ;  but,  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  in  a  very  short  time  it  will  be  immense.  There  are  many  groves  now  being 
started  on  what  may  be  called  poor  pine  land.  In  order  for  trees  planted  on  pine 
land  to  become  vigorous  in  growth,  and  profitable  in  the  yield  of  oranges,  they 
must  be  fertilized.  I  have  been  in  this  State  four  years,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
after  a  series  of  years,  many  of  the  groves  planted  on  good  hammock  laud  will 
require  some  fertilizer.  There  are  some  groves,  once  considered  the  best  and  most 
productive,  now  show  signs  of  decay,  and  I  am  satisfied  it  is  for  the  want  of  some 
suitable  fertilizer. 

The  orange  tree  does  not  require  a  strong  stimulating  manure,  so  say  those  who 
have  tested  the  matter.  I  know  some  who  have  applied  stable  manure,  and  it  did 
much  more  injury  than  good.  In  one  instance  the  parties  were  forced  to  take  from 
the  trees  the  stable  manure  they  had  applied.  In  my  judgment  the  orange  tree 
requires  but  a  small  quantity  of  any  fertilizer  at  one  time,  but  it  should  be  repeated 
at  intervals  of  six  or  twelve  months. 

If  you  think  proper  to  lay  this  matter  before  the  manufacturers  of  fertilizers 
you  may  do  a  great  good,  and  certainly  no  harm. 

If  any  firm  thinks  proper  to  attempt  the  manufacture  of  a  fertilizer  for  the 
orange  tree,  I  would  suggest  that  they  would  manufacture  in  the  beginning,_on 
quite  a  small  scale,  and  forward  some  of  it  free  of  charge  (enough  to  test  its  merits) 
to  some  reliable  gentleman  who  would  fairly  test  it,  and  report  the  result  of  his 
experience  to  the  proprietor.*  i*-  "• 

Volusia  Couniy,  Fla. ^ 

*  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ORANGE,  BY  ROWNY  &  HOW. 


Root. 


Stem- 


Leaves. 


Fruit. 


Seed. 


Potassa 

Soda 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Sesqnioxide  of  Iron 

Sulphuric  Acid 

Silicic  Acid 

Pliosplioric  Acid 

Chloride  of  Sodium. 

Percentage  of  Ash.. 


1.5.43 
4.52 

49.89 
6.91 
1.02 
5.78 
1.75 

13.47 
1.18 


199.95 
4.48 


11.69 
3.07 

55  13 
6.34 
0.57 
4.64 
1.22 

1709 
0  25 


100.00 
2.74 


16.51 
1.68 

56.38 
5.72 
0.52 
4  43 
4.83 
3  27 
6.66 


100.00 
13.73 


36.42 

11.42 

24.52 

806 

0  46 

3.74 

0.44 

11.07 

3.87 


100.00 
8.94 


40.28 
092 

18  97 
8.74 
0.80 
510 
1.13 

2324 
0.82 


100.00 
3.30 


Information  Asked   For. 


Hudson's  Improved  Double-Eared  Corn. — W.  W.  T.,  Columbus,  Miss.,  says  :  "  In 
the  April  number,  Hudson's  Improved  Double-Eared  Corn  is  said  to  have  yielded, 
in  Virginia,  thirty-four  barrels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  Queiy :  How  many  barrels 
of  this  corn  to  the  acre  have  been  produced  in  South  Carolina  this  season  ?  If  this 
corn  produces  anything  like  what  it  is  said  to  produce  in  Virginia,  then  I  will 
thank  you  to  inform  me  of  whom  I  can  buy  the  seed."  If  auy  reader  can  give 
our  correspondent  the  desired  information,  let  him  speak. 


824       Ajisioen  to  Varioit.?  Inquiries  —  General  Notices  and  Acknowledgments. 

Onions  from  the  Black  Seed. 


Editor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  :  I  saw  iu  a  late  number  of  your  journal 
an  article  on  growing  ouious  from  the  seed. 

I  procured  seed  from  James  Vick,  Seedsman,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  of  a  recently 
imported  Italian  variety,  aud  had  them  plauted  iu  March  last,  fertilized  with  the 
Kapuophyte  alone.  The  product  was  immense,  many  of  the  onions  measuring  five 
inches  iu  diameter,  and  from  that  size  down  to  two  inches.  If  they  had  beeu  well 
cultivated  and  cared  for,  no  doubt  many  would  have  weighed  from  two  to  three 
pounds  each.  W.  B.  MA^RTIN. 

Gadsden,  Ala. 

Answers  to  Various  Inquiries. 

TJie  Turnip  Fly  Pest — "  Truck  Farmer."  An  English  remedy  for  this  minute, 
but  troublesome,  insect  is  as  follows  :  One  bushel  of  fresh  lime,  two  bushels  of  road 
dust,  and  fourteen  pounds  of  sulphur,  mixed  a  few  days  before  application,  and 
dressed  over  the  land  at  night,  or  while  the  dew  is  on  in  the  morning.  It  is  some- 
times necessary  to  repeat  the  operation.  We  have  generally  found  the  lime  alone 
effectual,  but  the  application  must  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  made. 

The  Pyracantha  for  Hedges. — W.  P.  C,  Colleton,  S.  C.  We  have  never  tried 
to  grow  the  Pyracantha  from  seed,  but  believe  it  can  be  done,  though  not  so  readily 
as  from  cuttings.  Make  the  cuttings — small  shoots  of  the  season's  growth — ten  or 
twelve  inches  long.  If  you  are  not  willing  to  give  it  considerable  attention  at 
first,  don't  try  hedging. 

Prolific  Corn. — S.  C.  S.,  Aiken,  S.  C, — Advertisers  make  such  statements  as  they 
think  proper,  and  they  alone  are  to  be  held  responsible  for  them.  We  do  not 
endorse  them,  and  it  is  impossible  for  either  the  editor  or  the  publishers  to  ascer- 
tain, in  all  cases,  the  character  and  reliability  of  transient  advertisers.  We  know 
nothing  personally  of  the  corn  you  refer  to. 

Broom  Corn  in  the  South. — "  Diversity,"  Weldon,  N,  C  Yes,  Broom  Corn  will 
grow  well  on  any  laud  that  will  produce  a  good  crop  of  Sorghum.  It  brings,  when 
properly  prepared  and  baled,  from  $80  to  $100  a  tou,  the  prices  varying,  as  with 
other  crops. 

General  Notices  and  Acknowledgments. 


We  mentioned  in  our  November  number  an  interesting  fact  in  regard  to  the 
adaptation  of  the  Brandy  wine  raspberry  to  our  hot,  droughty  climate.  The  facts 
were  given  to  our  readers  as  a  matter  of  information,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
advertising  this  new  variety,  or  its  propagators.  In  response  to  several  inquiries, 
however,  we  are  happy  to  say  that  Messrs  A.  Hance  &  Son,  Red  Bank.  N.  J., 
who  sell  the  Brandywine,  are  honorable  painstaking  nurserymen,  and  will  sell  any- 
thing in  their  line — small  fruits  of  all  kinds,,  grape  vines,  fruit  trees,  etc.,  of  good 
quality,  and  at  fair  prices.  They  keep  their  raspberry  and  other  small  plants  in 
cellars,  built  for  the  purpose,  so  that  they  can  fill  Southern  orders  during  the  win- 
ter, when  the  stock  of  most  Northern  nurserymen  is  frozen  up. 

As  the  reader  will  see  by  announcement  elsewhere  our  editorial  connection  with 
the  Rural  Carolinian  cea.ses  with  the  present  inimbtn-.  No  communications  for 
the  magazine  should  hereafter  be  sent  to  us.  Personal  correspondcuce  should  be 
addressed  to  us,  for  the  present,  as  heretofore,  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 


Literature,  Science  and  Home  Interests. 
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ANSWERED. 

Not  in  my  way  nor  at  my  time 
My  heart's  petitions  answer  gain  ; 

I  ask  and  all  my  days  are  full 
Of  longing  that  I  may  attain. 

"  Tills  time,"  I  cry,''  "  do  not  delay  ; 

Give  me  the  boon  I  ask  to-day." 

But  opportunity  goes  by, 

And  while  I  pray  my  lips  are  fed 
With  something  that  I  have  not  asked, 

Nay,  what  I  wanted  not,  instead. 
But  still  the  food  is  sweet,  I  find, 
And  leaves  no  taste  of  gall  behind. 

The  Master's  hand  has  blessed  the  gift, 
And  so  it  must  be  good  for  me  ; 

And  yet  my  heart  goes  sighing  still 
For  that  which  I  had  hoped  to  see. 

No  pain  or  labor  would  I  spare 

If  He  would  only  grant  this  prayer. 

I  see  the  hands  of  otliers  filled 

■With  that  which  I  have  been  denied  ; 

And  they  care  not,  but  scorn  perchance. 
Because  they  are  so  well  supplied. 

I  see  and  pray  (wliate'er  my  quest), 

"  Lord,  let  me  know  when  I  am  blest!" 

I  wander  on,  nor  e'er  forget 

The  treasure  that  I  crave  the  most, 

And  think  "Perhaps  it  is  too  late. 
All  opportunity  is  lost ;" 

When  lo !  I  see  the  blessing  sweet 

Is  lying,  fair,  beneath  my  feet  1 

Belle  W.  Cooke. 


THE  TWO  PREDICTIONS. 

"  The  air  to-night  is  balmy  as  the  breath  of 
angels." 

"  And  the  stars  are  as  beautiful  as  your 
own  sweet  eyes." 

Annie  nestled  closer,  and  unheeding  the 
compliment  which  followed  her  poetic  senti- 
ment, gently  laid  her  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
and  said — 

"This  is  a  glorious  night  for  story  telling. 
Tell  me  a  story." 

'»  What  shall  it  be,  farce,  comedy,  tragedy  ?" 

"  The  comedy  of  life  suits  me  better  than 
its  tragedy.  The  first  will  please,  the  second 
frighten  me  " 

''  You  have  steamed  up  the  Mississippi 
River  in  summer  time  ?  " 

"  Yes,  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  you 
know." 

''  Well  then,  you  shall  have  a  story  running 
from  the  levee  of  one  to  the  landing  of  the 
other.     If  during  the  recital,  I   catch  you  in 


a  single  jealous  act.  I  shall  refuse  you  another 
story,  however  much  you  may  coax  me  with 
your  sweet  eyes  and  honied  tongue. 

"Worn  down  by  incessant  mental  labor, 
I  decided  to  leave  the  Crescent  City  for  the 
west  and  the  north.  Calvin  Edson  might 
have  claimed  me  for  a  brother.  I  could 
scarcely  find  a  thought  with  a  search  warrant. 
My  nerves  were  unstrung,  and  my  appetite 
gone.  Nature,  you  know,  never  filled  to  re- 
pletion my  granary  of  humor.  My  stock  was 
exhausted. 

"  A  gloriously  beautiful  June  evening  was 
that  on  which  the  steamer  turned  her  prow 
up  the  torrent-like  old  Father  of  Waters. 
All  along  the  great  levee  thousands  of  little 
flags,  the  ensigns  of  the  commercial  houses, 
traders  and  speculators,  fluttered  from  their 
battlements  of  boxes,  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and 
bales  of  cotton.  The  sun  had  gone  down 
among  all  kinds  of  fantastic  clouds  beyond 
Lake'Ponchartrain,  and  a  soft,  hazy  twilight 
settled  over  the  great  elongated  city  from 
Chalraette  to  Jefferson. 

"  Standing  on  the  deck,  listening  to  the 
lustv  song  of  the  ebony  deck-hands,  and 
watching  the  vessel  cleaving  the  muddy  wa- 
ters, I  resolved  to  leave,  if  possible,  care 
behind,  and  seek  health  in  the  arms  of  pleas- 
ure. Why  Bienville  set  up  his  theodolite  in 
the  old  Place  'd  Arms,  and  laid  out  a  city  in 
a  swamp  inhabited  by  frogs  and  alligators, 
and  why  the  Knight  of  the  Saffron  Plume 
came  on  his  errand  of  death,  and  twenty 
other  things  which  I  thought  of  in  so  many 
minutes,  were  all  dismissed  from  my  mind. 
I  found  that  I  could  think  once  more,  and 
that  was  the  first  step  toward  restoration. 

"  '  Will  you  have  some  steak,  sir  ?  '  asked 
the  waiter,  as  I  sat  down  to  the  tables  to  go 
through  the  motion  of  eating. 

"  Mechanically  I  replied,  '  yes.' 

"  I  hated  the  very  name  of  meat.  For  days 
and  nights  I  had  been  discussing  at  the  point 
of  my  pen  the  Anglo-Hindostanee  war.  To 
the  British  custom  of  eating  rare  beef  I  attri- 
buted the  fiendishness  of  shooting  Sepoys 
from  the  moutli  of  cannon.  If  the  tiger  laps 
blood,  and  becomes  more  ferocious  from  the 
lapping,  why  should  not  the  Briton,  who  does 
the  same  thing  ?  And  then  you  remember, 
Fuseli,  the  painter,  and  Mrs.  Ratclifie,  the 
romancer,  when  they  wished  to  get  up  some 
horrible  picture  of  suffering  or  death,  ate 
raw  meat  for  days  together. 

"  There  was  another  aversion  to  be  con- 
quered—dislike to  society.  And  here  begins 
the  marrow  of  my  story. 

"  I  looked  in  vain  among  the  passengers 
for  a  congenial  companion.    The  only  man  at 
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all  companionable  was  the  captain.  He  talked 
well,  and  it  was  a  positive  pleasure  to  hear 
him  give,  on  tlie  hurricane  deck,  learned 
astronomical  opinions.  He  knew  so  much  of 
Jupiter,  Xeptune,  and  Uranus,  that  one 
almost  fancied  he  had  slept  under  the  tele- 
scope of  Herschel. 

"Among  the  ladies,  there  was  one  who 
annoyed  me.  She  had  coal  black  eyes.  Such 
eyes  are  my  detestation.  I  love  blue  eyes. 
You  have  them,  Annie.  Do  you  know  that 
I  think  most  of  the  angels  are  blue-eyed  ! ' 

"  And  do  you  think  devils  have  black  ?" 
asked  Annie. 

"Blue  eyes  melt,  persuade;  black  rivet, 
command  and  paralyze.  Nature,  in  her  se- 
renity, is  blue.  The  ocean  is  calm  and  blue, 
so  is  the  sky,  and  so  the  mountain.  But  in 
the  storm  how  black  the  ocean,  the  sky,  and 
the  mountain  !  There,  run  the  parallel  as 
far  as  you  please  !" 

"  But  suppose  the  lady's  eyes  had  been 
gray,  would  you  have  disliked  them?'' 

I  would  not  have  loved  them,  I  think, 
for  gray  is  tlie  eye  of  persistence ;  it  is  the 
eye  of  conquest.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  had 
gray  eyes,  and  see  what  persistence  in  error. 
She  would  have  gone  on  marrying  until  the 
last  days  of  a  good  old  age,  had  not  Fother- 
ingay  Castle  stopped  her. 

"  But  to  go  on.  At  Baton  Rouge  a  pair  of 
the  sweetest  blue  eyes  came  on  board.  Tlie 
owner  was  slightly,  yet  gracefully  formed, 
young,  with  the  step  of  an  antelope  and  the 
mien  of  a  thoroughbred.  She  was  a  blood 
relation  of  Hebe  and  Juno.  There  was  that 
tranquil  expression  of  face  which  betokened 
a  woman  past  twenty,  and  one  who  had  seen 
much  of  the  world,  and  perhaps  been  '  ac- 
quainted with  grief.'  Yet  the  face  still  re- 
tained somelliing  of  girlishness.  I  never  saw 
a  face  which  wore  such  an  enpression  of 
mingled  serenity,  sadness  and  gentleness. 
The  very  minute  I  put  my  eyes  upon  her,  I 
said,  '  Now  I  shall  not  be  without  a  com- 
panion.' " 

"Were  you  disappointed?"  interrupted 
Annie,  somewhat  anxiously.  The  little  vixen 
was  growing  jealous;  I  could  feel  her  fingers 
tighten  on  my  arm. 

''  The  belle  of  Baton  Rouge  was  the  belle 
of  the  palatial  steamer.  Her  appearance 
was  the  signal  for  a  shower  of  glances.  She 
had  the  same  influence  upon  us  as  a  certain 
drug,  named  belladonna,  lias  upon  the  eyes — 
she  caused  a  certain  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

"  Very  royal  was  the  walk  of  the  young 
stranger  1  saw  her  foot  for  a  moment.  The 
instep  curved  like  that  of  the  finest  walkers 
in  the  world,  the  high-bred  and  blue-blooded 
Castilian." 

"Ah!"  said  Annie,  "I  see  how  it  was, 
yon  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her  at  first 
sight." 


There  was  in  the  tone  the  least  perceptible 
ironv. 

"  If  you  think  so,"  I  replied,  "  let  the 
story  drop  ju.^t  here." 

"  By  no  means.  Do  not  frown.  Go  on, 
and  1  will  try  not  to  interrupt  you  again." 

"  So  be  it,  little  one,"  and  a  kiss  on  the 
forehead  brought  the  smile  into  Annie's  eyes. 
The  lampliglit  across  the  street  seemed  to 
burn  more  briehtly. 

"  '  Red  Stick,'  that  is  the  name  the  un- 
Gallic  natives  have  for  the  beautiful  town 
embowered  among  the  trees  and  flowers  of 
Louisiana — '  Red  Stick '  was  at  once  popular 
among  the  male  passengers  of  the  si  earner. 
It  had  cast  into  their  midst  a  flower  fairer 
than  it  had  in  their  magnolia  groves  and 
orange  bowers. 

''  When  her  fingers  touched  the  keys  of  the 
piano  she  did  not  need  admirer.s  to  turn  over 
the  music  leaves  for  her.  When  she  sang, 
no  cantntrice  awakened  more  admiration. 
Somehow  in  an  incredibly  short  time  most  of 
the  gentlemen  on  board  knew  her  name  and 
all  about  her  worldly  possessions.  I  learned 
both  at  second  hand.  She  was  named  after 
the  beautiful  State  which  gave  her  birth, 
Louisiana." 

"  Just  two  .syllables  too  long,"  remarked 
Annie. 

"  Yes  ;  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  put  Louis 
Quatorze,  with  his  feminine  afiix,  into  one's 
pocket  of  names,  it  strains  the  seams.  But 
Annie  can  be  slipped  in  and  buttoned  over 
without  the  slightest  trouble. 

"  Louisiana  Ruvel  was  left  a  widow  before 
she  had  got  out  of  her  teens.  Her  compen- 
sation was  an  immense  sugar  plantation,  and 
a  home  in  which  wealth,  luxury  and  taste 
combined  to  make  it  attractive.  I  shall  not 
tire  you  with  a  description  of  one  of  the 
homes  of  the  sugar  planter.  Her's  was  not 
the  quaint  old  fashioned  plantation  house  of 
the  Creoles — two  stories,  with  large,  high  out- 
door stairway,  pear-shaped  roof,  and  broad 
verandahs  on  every  side — but  a  modernized 
dwelling,  spacious  and  airy,  such  as  marks 
the  ta.ste  of  Anglo-American  planters  from 
adjacent  States.  These  are  always  garden 
spots  of  beauty,  for  no  people  in  the  world 
are  fonder  of  flowers  than  those  of  Louisiana. 
The  juice  of  the  cane  is  not  sweeter  to  the 
taste  than  the  scent  of  the  semi-tropical  flow- 
ers to  the  thin  nostril  of  the  fair  ladies  of  that 
State.  They  dwell  in  a  scented  atmosphere 
the  year  round. 

"  Eve  adored  her  Eden  ;  so  did  her  fair 
daughter,  the  heroine  of  ray  little  .story.  Had 
.she  not  travelled  ?  Was  she  not  accomplished 
and  wealthv,  and  then  surpa.ssing  fair?" 

"  Dear  nie  !  I  shall  believe  at  last  that 
you  were  in  love  with  the  stranger,"  said 
Annie. 

"  Hear  the  sequel,  and  then  decide.  Days 
went  by,  and  although   meeting  each   other 
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constantly,  there  was  no  recognition.  In- 
trepid mediocrity  had  dititanced  me  in  the 
race  for  smiles.  Once  I  took  part  in  a  con- 
versation when  she  was  present.  It  was  a 
literary  talk,  and  her  vis  a  vis  made  a  fool  of 
himself.  Evidently  she  thouglit  so,  for  I 
caugiit  the  faintest  glimpse  of  a  contemptuous 
shadow  on  her  face.  She  neither  noticed  me 
nor  seemed  to  hear  a  word  I  uttered.  I  was 
disgusted.  There  was  a  rapid  dislike  grow- 
ing up  within  me.  To  tell  the  truth,  before 
We  had  passed  Cairo  I  learned  to  hate  her. 
At  least  I  did  whenever  I  thought  of  her 
disregard  of  the  most  gentlemanly  efTorts  to 
engage  her  attention.  I  would  not  have 
asked  an  introduction  for  her  entire  sugar 
plantation  and  her  next  year's  crop  in  the 
bargain. 

"  It  was  a  lovely  day  when  we  reached 
Carondelet.  That  bright  bird's  nest  of  a 
town  sat  smiling  in  the  sun  on  its  rocky  emi- 
nence. Every  passenger  was  on  deck  enjoy- 
joying  the  weather  and  the  approach  to  St. 
Louis  Among  those  who  stood  within  the 
toss  of  a  handkerchief  from  me  were  the 
black  eyes  and  the  blue,  the  sprightly  widow 
from  Carondelet  and  the  charming  widow 
from  Baton  Rouge. 

"  Presently  I  was  approached  by  black 
eves. 

'  " '  Sir,"  said  she,  'Mrs.  R.,  of  Baton  Rouge, 
requests  me  to  decoy  you  to  the  spot  where 
she  is  standing.' 

'•  '  You  are  a  charming  decoy,'  I  replied, 
with  an  air  of  gallantry,  'and  I  will  place  my- 
self at  your  command.' 

"  I  could  feel  my  eyes  twinkle  with  a 
pleasure  very  akin  to  a  bit  of  revenge.  The 
proud  lady  had  at  last  yielded.  The  garri- 
son capitulated  without  being  asked  to  do 
80.  My  heart  sent  up  a  shout  verv  like  a 
viova  ! 

"  We  met.  The  lady's  eyes  fell  as  I  gazed 
into  them.  The  long  lashes  lay  upon  her 
cheeks.  Upon  my  word  at  that  moment  I 
could  have  clasped  her  in  my  arms  with  posi- 
tive enthusiasm. 

"  By  Jove,  who  was  conquered  now  ?  It 
was  a  drawn  battle,  my  vanity  suggested  ;  but 
I  am  a  little  afraid  that  the  modest  attitude, 
the  going  down  of  the  violet  stars  under  a 
dark  cloud  of  fringe,  made  a  captive  of  a 
vaunting  hero. 

''  '  Madam,'  said  I,  spasmodically  regain- 
ing my  composure,  '  how  is  it  that  we  have 
been  on  this  boat  for  seven  days,  and  become 
acquainted  at  this  late  hour  ?" 

"There  was  a  dash  of  impertinence  in  this 
query,  for  a  mor.sel  of  my  former  bitterness 
got  somewhat  under  my  tongue.  If  she  no- 
ticed it,  her  heart  forgave  the  speaker.  Turn- 
ing her  blue  eyes  full  upon  me,  and  with  a 
smile  so  inexpressibly  sweet  that  made  me  at 
once  repent  of  my  rudeness,  she  answered,  in 
a  low  voice : 


"  '  It  is  not  my  fault,  Mr.  Leroy.' 

"  '  Permit  me  to  say  it  was  not  altogether 
mine,'  I  said,  bowing  low.  Shu  did  not  no- 
tice this  second,  though  softened  bit  of  rude- 
ness." 

"  Well,  tlien,  the  fault  was  mutual.  I 
trust  we  shall  know  each  other  better  some 
day.' 

'''Amen!'  replied  I  laughing.  'Do  you 
stop  in  St.  Louis  ?'' 

"'No      Do  you?' 

"  'No  ;  I  go  West,  North,  anywhere  to  re- 
gain my  health.  I  shall  return  to  St.  Louis 
during  the  summer,  and  then  1  shall  see  you.' 

"  'That  cannot  be,  as  I  spend  the  whole 
summer  with  my  uncle,  some  distance  in  the 
interior  of  Missouri' 

"  During  this  colloquy  I  had  determined  to 
venture  upon  a  prediction. 

"  '  Remember,  we  shall  meet  on  my  return. 
Jot  it  down,  ponder  it,and  await  the  fultillment 
of  this  bit  of  prophecy.' 

"  She  looked  curiously  at  me,  as  if  doubt- 
ing my  sanity  " 

•'  It  was  wicked  in  you  to  practice  such  de- 
ception," said  Annie. 

"Wicked!  I  like  that.  I  don't  know 
how  the  idea  got  into  my  head.  Did  I  put 
it  there,  or  was  it  the  result  of  an  impression 
from  an  external  source  ?  Solye  me  that 
riddle." 

"  Tliere  are  many  my.steries  that  neither 
you  nor  I  can  solve,  and  perhaps  this  is  one  of 
them,"  replied  Annie,  in  a  subdued  voice,  and 
rather  solemnly. 

"  W^e  parted.  Nearly  three  months  had 
gone  by  when  I  returned.  Tiiere  was  not  an 
unhealthy  globule  of  blood  in  my  veins. 
Travel,  change,  had  worked  a  miracle.  My 
health  was  thoroughly  restored. 

"  '  Where  shall  I  put  you  down,  sir?'  said 
Jehu,  on  the  Illinois  side. 

"  '  At  Barnum's  '  I  had  heard  much  of 
this  jovial  landlord,  and  wished  to  taste  his 
dishes. 

•'  My  toilet  was  made  in  a  hurry  for  a  late 
breakfast  in  the  ladies'  ordinary.  I  paused 
at  the  door,  glanced  rapidly  at  the  guests, 
and,  lo !  near  the  head  of  tlie  table  sat  the 
beautiful  young  widow  of  Baton  Rouge.  And 
there  was  a  vacant  seat  beside  her,  too  !  Ap- 
proaching her  I  bowed  : 

"  '  Madam,  you  see  I  am  here.' 

'*  With  a  half  bewildered  look  she  faltered : 

"  '  Yes.     It  is  strange.' 

"  '  Not  at  all.  I  had  a  presentiment  that 
I  should  meet  you  in  St.  Louis  on  my 
return.  And  look,  you  have  a  vacant  seat 
for  me  at  your  side  ! ' 

'' '  When  did  you  arrive?  ' 

"  '  About  fifteen  minutes  since,'  I  replied. 
'  Pray  when  did  you  come  to  town  ?' 

•'  ''Yesterday  evening.  I  do  not  under- 
stand this.     I  came  quite  unexpectedly.     My 
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uncle  was  annoyed  at  my  sudden  resolution 
to  come  to  town.' 

"  '  You  came  to  meet  me,  to  welcome  me 
— to  fulfill  my  prediction.' 

"  Slie  blushed  deeply.  That  day  we  had  a 
long,  long  talk.  In  the  evening  a  steamer 
was  to  depart  from  New  Orleans.  Bu.siness 
called  me  home  speedily.  Before  leaving  her 
I  said  : 

"  '  We  shall  meet  in  New  Orleans  next 
winter' 

"  '  No,  I  do  not  expect  to  visit  that  city 
next  season.' 

"  '  But  you  will ;  and,  more,  you  will  ap- 
prise me  of  your  visit.' 

"  She  looked  at  me  credulously.  My  con- 
fident manner  and  tone  caused  a  reaction. 

"'If  I  did  visit  the  city  I  surely  would 
never  forget  myself  so  far  as  to  send  you 
word  of  my  coming.' 

"  '  But  you  will  do  both.  Remember,  we 
meet  next  winter!  And  now,  don't  be  of- 
fended at  my  boldness.  The  deer  is  hunted 
in  the  very  presence  of  the  hunter.' 

"  Again  we  parted. 

''  The  rich  summer  of  Louisiana  rolls  fast 
with  its  wealth  of  sunshine,  foliage  and  flow- 
ers. There  is  no  autumn  ;  the  summer  glides 
into  winter  almost  imperceptibly. 

"One  day  while  penning  an  editorial,  a 
gentleman  walked  into  my  sanctum. 

"  '  I  called  to  say  that  Mrs.  R.  of  Baton 
Rouge,  sends  her  compliments,  and  expects  to 
be  in  the  city  Tuesday  next.' 

"  I  quietly  a.sked,   '  Where  will  she  stop  ?  ' 

"  '  At  the'St.  Charles  Hotel,  sir.' 

"  '  Her  coming  was  anticipated,'  I  was 
about  to  say,  but  strangled  the  words.  '  Pray 
tell  her  that  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  see 
her,  and  will  call  at  the  St.  Charles  next 
Tuesday.' 

"  I  stood  before  her.  Her  lips  parted  as  if 
about  to  speak.  She  blushed,  but  said  not  a 
word. 

"  '  Well,  Lou,  I  see  that  you  have  come  to 
see  me  at  last,  and  sent  me  word  of  your 
coming,  too ! ' 

"There  was  just  enough  exultation  in  this 
utterance  to  arouse  her  pride.  I  did  not  care 
for  that.  No  woman  once  entangled  in  such 
a  web  of  curious  coincidences  can  free  her- 
self when  she  pleases.  I  knew  by  her  look 
she  was  mystified  in  the  midst  of  the  little 
cloud  of  indignation  which  was  rising. 

"'  Don't  you  think  you  are  a  little  famil- 
iar?' 

"  '  Lou,  I  do  not.'  I  looked  at  her  with  a 
comical  impudence  that  swept  the  cloud  a\Vay 
in  an  instant.  Breaking  into  a  laugh,  she  ex- 
tended her  hand. 

"  '  I  am  glad  to  s^e  you,  in  spite  of  your 
impertinence.  Really,  I  had  no  idea  until 
recently  that  I  sliould  come  here.  My  friend, 
he  who  called  upon  you,  was  on  the  eve  of 
leaving  soon   after   my  mind  was  made  up 


for  a  visit,  and,  without  thinking,  I  sent  my 
compliments,  and  told  him  to  say  on  what 
day  I  should  arrive.  I  rushed  to  revoke  all 
I  had  said,  but  it  was  too  late.  His  carriage 
had  just  gone  as  I  laid  my  hand  on  the 
gate.' 

"  *  It  was  not  ordained  that  you  should  be 
in  time  to  revoke  your  request.' 

"  '  Are  you  a  fatalist  ?  " 

'"No,  my  dear.  Do  you  remember  the 
Corsican  Brothers  ?  Chateau  Renaud  and 
his  friend  were  fleeing  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  surviving  brother,  and,  without  being 
aware  of  it,  the  carriage  upsets  on  the  fatal 
dueling  ground.  Renaud's  friend  says,  '  the 
carriage  was  overturned  because  the  postilion 
was  drunk.'  '  No,'  said  the  duelist ;  '  the 
postilion  was  drunk  that  the  carriage  might 
be  overturned  ! '  I  make  two  predictions  ;  it 
is  not  because  I  make  tkem  that  we  meet,  but 
you  come  to  fulfil  my  predictions.' 

''  I  saw  that  she  was  bewildered.  Evi- 
dently she  believed  that  I  was  gifted  with 
some  strange  prophetic  faculty  ;  in  fact,  I  was 
half  a  convert  myself. 

"  Will  you  give  me  another  test  of  your 
power  ! ' 

"  '  I  shall  not.  But  let  the  alphabet  decide 
our  feelings  and  our  wishes.  Here,  I  will 
take  this  pencil  and  write  on  the  fly  leaf  of 
the  Bible,  on  the  centre  table,  twenty-six 
letters.  Neither  you  nor  I  will  presume  to 
play  falsely  within  these  sacred  pages  any 
innocent  game  of  chance.' 

"  'What  are  you  at  now?'  she  inquired 
curiously. 

"  '  No  matter.  Do  you  consent  to  play 
this  little  game?  Women  sometimes  don't 
like  to  answer  direct  questions,  if  there  is 
some  delicate  way  of  answering  indirectly. 
The  alphabet  shall  talk  for  botli.'" 

"  '  Go  on  ;  my  curiosity  is  excited.' 

"  '  I  will  propound  two  questions.  The 
answer  shall  be  given  thus  :  we  are  to  close 
our  eyes,  and  the  letter  touched  by  the  tip  of 
the  pencil  is  to  be  considered  a  full  response.' 

"  '  You  will  be  beaten.  It  is  next  to  im- 
possible that  both  can  pause  on  the  answering 
letter.     For  this  reason  I  agree.' 

"  Measuring  the  distance  from  letter  to  let- 
ter with  my  eyes  for  a  moment,  I  shut  out  all 
light,  and  asked  ; 

"  '  Whom  does  Lou  love — some  one  else 
or  I?" 

"  I  ran  the  pencil  over  the  letters  and 
paused.  Opening  my  eyes,  I  found  it  rested 
on  I. 

"  Her  face  flushed,  and  she  looked  puzzled. 
I  gave  lier  the  pencil,  and  asked  : 

"  '  Wliom  will  Lou  marry  ?' 

"The  hand  tliat  held  the  pencil  was  tremu- 
lous. Running  over  the  letters,  the  little 
instrument  i)ausc<l  on  U !  She  opened  her 
eyes  and  took  it  hastily  away.  "The  pencil 
fell  to  the  floor,  but  the  sweet  lady  did  not 
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"  '  I  am  beaten.  Fate. is  against  me  !  '  she 
said,  but  rays  of  sunshine  broke  through  the 
crimson  of  her  face. 

"  '  Let  you  and  I  take  the  consequence.  I 
have  somewhere  read  this  exquisite  sentence  : 
'  Unto  every  man  on  this  earth  is  born  a 
beautiful  fellow  soul,  union  with  whom  is  true 
marriage,  and  union  with  any  other  scarcely 
less  a  crime.' 

"  She  bent  her  beautiful  head  until  it  rested 
on  my  shoulder,  and  then  turning  over  the 
leave's  of  the  Bible,  rested  her  finger  on 
those  sweet  words  of  Kuth  to  Naomi : 

"  '  Whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go  ;  where 
thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge  ;  thy  people  shall 
be  my  people ;  and  thy  God,  my  God  ;  where 
thou  diest  will  1  die,  and  there  will  I  be 
buried.  The  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more 
also,  if  aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me  1  ' 

"  '  Amen  I '  I  passionately  responded." 

"  And  what  became  of  her  ?  "  inquired 
Annie. 

"  My  little  darling,  I  have  told  you  the 
story  of  your  father's  courtship  and  your 
mother's.  She  has  gone  to  Paith  and  all  the 
sainted  women  whose  beauty  and  fidelity  on 
this  earth  helped  to  make  it  a  sublunary 
heaven.  You  were  a  wee  thing  when  she 
died ;  and  let  me  say  you  need  never  be 
jealous  of  my  love  for  another.  Your  mother 
lives  here  in  your  sweet  fece,  we  shall  stand 
on  the  other  side,  hand  in  hand,  to  welcome 
our  daughter  when  her  use  is  done." 

Annie  bowed  her  head,  and  put  her  soft 
arms  around  ray  neck.  Two  tears  dropped 
upon  my  bosom,  and  we  went  in  from  the 
starlight. 


MIGNONETTE. 


Within  the  sense  of  touch  and  sight, 
They  lie  before  me  as  I  write, 

These  subtle-scented  flowers  ; 
Their  little  tufts  of  golden  green, 
With  flecks  of  ruddy  brown  between, 

All  wet  with  summer  showers. 

I  saw  them  but  an  hour  ago, 
With  sister  bunches  all  a-row. 

And  rosebuds  white  and  red  ; 
And  dark  carnations,  spicy  sweet. 
Borne  westward  thro'  the  busy  street, 

Upon  a  flower-girl's  head. 

The  sudden  summer  shower  drew  forth 
From  my  one  simple  pennyworth, 

The  half-evanished  bloom  ; 
The  fading  tufts  grew  green  again, 
And  breathed,  in  answer  to  the  rain, 

A  beautiful  perfume. 

How  well  their  silent  beauties  grace 
The  dullness  of  this  dingy  place, 

My  lonely  working-room  ! 
I  drop  my  pen  this  summer  day. 


And  fancy  bears  me  far  away, 
Where  other  posies  bloom. 

The  garden  borders  thickly  set 
With  pansy,  lily,  mignonette, 

And  all  sweet  flowers  that  blow  ; 
Where  we  two  in  the  sunshine  sit. 
While  butterflies  around  us  flit, 

And  brown  bees  come  and  go. 

The  lark  sings  high,  in  heaven  above. 
Its  thrilling  strain  of  happy  love. 

While  we  sit  still  below  ; 
Each  heart  can  feel  the  other  beat, 
But  neither  breaks  the  silence  sweet, 

Witli  whispersd  "  Yes"  or  "  No." 

Ah,  me  !  since  then  what  months  of  pain  ; 
Ah,  me  !  what  months  of  sun  and  rain 

Must  run,  ere  I  can  see 
Another  of  those  sunshine  hours, 
And  hear,  among  the  summer  flowers, 

How  one  remembers  me. 

But  love  is  mine,  how  strong  and  true. 

And  hope  springs  green,  dear  flowers,  as  you. 

I  murmur  not  at  fate  ; 
While  for  the  greatest  good  of  all. 
For  years,  though  shine  or  shadow  fall, 

I  am  content  to  wait. 

[All  The  Year  Bound. 

HOW  HE  WON  HER. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1864,  shortly  before 
the  collapse  of  the  rebellion,  that  Gen.  Sha- 
ler,  commanding  al  Duval's  Blufl',  Arkansas, 
sent  a  detachment  of  cavalry  up  into  the 
Cache  river  country  to  intercept  some  contra- 
band goods  that  -were  being  smuggled  through 
the  line  to  the  enemy.  That  country  was  an 
almost  interminable  wilderness  of  swamps 
and  forest  of  cypress  and  gum  trees  at  that 
time,  and  was  the  last  place  in  America  that 
any  one  would  be  supposed  to  choose  a  home. 
There  were  occasional  spots,  however,  of  a 
few  hundred  acres  each,  a  little  higher  than 
the  surrounding  country,  that  by  much  ex- 
pense had  been  converted  into  handsome  and 
valuable  estates,  with  large  and  pretentious 
residences  for  the  wealthy  owners,  who, 
though  isolated  from  the  busy  world,  were 
content  to  forego  some  of  its  pleasures  for 
the  peace  and  quiet  seclusion  thus  afibrded. 
Once  each  year,  when  the  cotton  was  ready 
for  shipment,  and  the  little  river  was  swollen 
by  the  winter  rains,  a  steamer  would  come  up 
to  the  plantations  and  take  the  season's  pro- 
duct and  the  planter's  family  to  New  Orleans, 
where  the  cotton  would  be  disposed  of  and 
a  year's  supplies  purchased.  Then  after  a 
few  weeks  spent  in  the  society  of  the  metro- 
polis, they  would  be  carried  safely  back  to 
the  landing  at  home.  Thus  the  years  were 
spent  until  the  children,  who  had  been  under 
instructors   at  home,   were  far   enough    ad- 
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vanced   to  be   sent  abroad  to  finish  their  ed- 
ucation. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  plantations  that  the 
squadron  of  cavalry  was  halted  and  dis- 
mounted about  daylight,  with  instructions 
to  surround  the  house  and  allow  no  one  to 
escape.  The  lieutenant  then  directed  a  ser- 
geant and  six  men  to  go  through  the  liouse 
and  seize  any  goods  that  might  be  contra- 
band of  war.  The  detail  was  made,  and  the 
men  proceded  to  their  work.  Entering  the 
liouse.  tiie  sergeant  made  the  inmates  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  his  errand,  and 
assured  them  all  private  property  should 
be  respected.  When  the  party  ascended 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  second  story,  one 
of  the  men,  a  young  Prussian  who  had 
landed  in  this  country  just  in  time  to  en- 
list, remained  below,  and  passed  into  the 
parlor.  Perhaps  the  single  occupant  of  the 
room,  a  beautiful  girl,  may  have  attracted 
him,  and  perhaps  he  didn't  just  like  this  un- 
ceremonious style  of  ransacking  a  gentle- 
man's house,  war  or  no  war.  At  any  rate,  the 
squad  got  along  without  hira,  and  came  down 
presently,  and  continued  their  search.  All 
the  rooms  had  been  visited  except  one,  and 
into  this  went  the  entire  party,  young  lady 
and  all.  There  were  four  large  trunks  there, 
all  of  tlie  same  pattern  and  entirely  new. 
The  suspicions  of  the  soldiers  were  aroused 
still  more  when  the  young  lady  asked  the 
privilege  of  opening  and  displaying  the  con- 
tents of  them  herself.  The  request  was  grant- 
ed, but  each  man  scanned  the  articles  as  they 
were  taken  out,  expecting  the  long-looked 
for  bolts  of  Confederate  cloth  would  be 
brought  to  light.  They  were  disappointed 
however;  there  was  nothing  but  what  was 
evidently  intended  for  the  household,  and 
the  last  trunk  had  been  emptied  of  its  con- 
tents —  not  quite,  for  the  sergeant  noticed 
that  the  drawer  in  the  lid  had  not  been 
opened,  and  called  the  girl's  attention  to  it. 
With  a  slight  tremor  of  her  voice,  she  re- 
plied that  there  was  nothing  there  but  pri- 
vate property,  and  she  did  not  wish  to  re- 
move it.  This  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  men,  who  gathered  around,  when  the 
sergeant  again  demanded  that  the  search 
be  made.  Still  the  girl,  who  was  kneeling 
by  the  trunk,  with  her  hands  reeling  on  the 
lid,  made  no  movement,  but  looked  im- 
ploringly into  the  faces  of  the  soldiers  She 
was  a  beautiful  creature,  scarcely  seventeen, 
yet  with  all  the  grace  and  bearing  of  an  ac- 
complished lady.  Before  the  sergeant  could 
repeat  the  order,  or  execute  it  himself,  the 
Pru.ssian,  with  a  touch  of  tiie  hat  and  a 
polite  bow  to  his  superior  oflicer,  said,  'If 
the  lady  gives  you  her  word  of  honor  that 
there  is  nothing  there  we  seek,  you  should  be 
satisfied."  ''Word  of  honor  !"  repeated  the 
sergeant,  contemptuously;  "honor  among 
rebels^  indeed  I" 


There  was  a  free  fight  in  an  instant,  for 
the  Prussian  dealt  him  a  terrible  blow  in 
the  face,  which  staggered  him  back  among 
his  comrades,  who  took  sides  about  evenly 
for  anil  against  the  '•Dutchman,"  leaving  it 
uncertain  which  would  be  victorious,  when 
the  Lieutenant,  hearing  the  row,  rushed  in 
and  quelled  it.  In  the  excitement  which 
followed  the  trunk  was  forgotten,  and  the 
party  left  tlie  premises  and  resumed  iheir 
march.  When  the  war  was  over,  the  troop.s 
were  disbanded  at  St.  Louis,  and  the  Prus- 
sian was  lost  sight  of  for  several  years,  until 
the  rail-road  from  Memphis  to  Little  Rock 
was  revived,  wlien  he  turned  up  as  a  civil 
engineer,  and  assisted  in  locating  the  route. 
His  name  was  mentioned  frequently  in  the 
papers  at  the  time,  but  when  the  road  was 
finished  he  disappeared  again,  and  I  saw 
nor  heard  nothing  of  him,  until  the  other 
day  I  met  a  lady  and  gentleman  in  the  cars 
whose  faces  seemed  familiar,  and  which 
proved  to  be  my  Prussian  comrade  and  his 
wife,  the  planter's  daughter,  whom  he  pro- 
tected in  the  war.  Then  followed  a  long 
story  of  how  the  railroad  was  located  across 
the  plantation,  and  how  they  met  again — a 
case  of  love  at  first  sight — and  were  mar- 
ried, and  had  made  a  tour  of  the  lakes,  and 
revisited  the  seminary  at  Cincinnati  where 
she  was  educated,  and  were  then  on  their 
way  to  California. 

''Well,"  said  I,  ''you  haven't  told  me  what 
was  in  that  trunk." 

''It  was  a  pitcher  full  of  gold  and  silver 
coin,"  said  the  happy  Dutchman,  "but  I 
didn't  know  it  till  we  were  married." 

Plowever  that  may  be,  its  value  was  of  no 
comparison  to  his  treasure  of  a  wife. 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH  AT  THE 
CENTENNIAL. 

A  few  months  ago,  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  the 
ex-President  of  the  Confederacy,  was  reported 
to  have  exhorted  an  audience  to  which  he 
was  speaking  to  be  as  loyal  to  the  old  Hag  of 
the  Union  now  as  they  were  diiring^he  Mexi- 
''can  war.  If  the  South  could  know  what 
music  there  was  in  these  words  to  Northern 
ears — how  grateful  we  were  to  their  old  chief 
for  them  -it  would  appreciate  the  strength  of 
our  longing  for  a  complete  restoration  of  the 
national  feeling  that  existed  when  Northern 
and  Southern  blood  mingled  in  common  sac- 
rifice on  Mexican  soil.  This  national  feeling, 
this  national  pride,  this  brotherly  sympatliy 
must  be  restored ;  and  accursed  he  any  North- 
ern or  Southern  man,  wliether  in  power  or 
out  of  power,  whether  politician,  theurizer, 
carpet-bagger,  presitlent-maker  or  plunderer, 
who  puts  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  a  res- 
toration. Men  of  the  South,  we  want  you. 
Men  of  the  South,  we  long  for  the  restoration 
of  your  peace  anil  your  prosperity.  We  would 
see  your  cities  thriving,  your  homes   happy. 
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your  plantations  teeming  with  plenteous  har- 
vests, your  schools  overflt)\viii£t,  your  wisest 
statesmen  leading  yon,  and  all  causes  and  all 
memories  of  discord  wiped  out  forever.  You 
do  not  believe  this?  Then  you  do  not  know 
the  heart  of  the  North.  Have  you  cause  of 
complaint  against  the  politicians?  Alas!  so 
have  we.  Help  us,  as  loving  and  loyal  Ameri- 
can citizens,  to  make  our  politicians  better. 
Only  remember  and  believe  that  there  is 
nothing  that  the  North  wants  so  much  to-day 
as  your  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  old 
relations  between  you  and  us  are  forever  re- 
stored— that  your  hope,  your  pride.,  your 
policy,  and  your  destiny  are  one  with  ours. 
Our  children  will  grow  up  to  despise  our 
childi.shness,  if  we  cannot  do  away  with  our 
per-sonal  hates  so  far,  that  in  the  cause  of  an 
established  nationality  we  may  join  hands 
under  the  old  flig. 

To  bring  about  this  reunion  of  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  country  in  the  old  fellowship, 
should  be  the  leading  object  of  the  approach- 
ing Centennial.  A  celebration  of  the  national 
birth,  begun,  carried  on,  and  finished  by  a 
section,  would  be  a  mockery  and  a  shame. 
The  nations  of  the  world  might  well  point  at 
it  the  finger  of  scorn.  The  money  expended 
upon  it  were  better  sunk  in  the  sea,  or  de- 
voted to  repairing  the  waste  places  of  the  war. 
Men  of  the  South,  it  is  for  you  to  say  whether 
your  magnanimity  is  equal  to  your  valor — 
whether  you  are  as  reasonable  as  you  are 
brave,  and  whether,  like  your  old  chief,  you 
accept  that  definite  and  irreversible  result  of 
the  war  which  makes  you  and  yours  forever 
members  of  the  great  American  nation  with 
us.  Let  us  see  to  it,  North  and  South,  that 
the  Centennial  heals  all  the  old  wounds,  re- 
concile.s  all  the  old  diflerences,  and  furnishes 
the  occasion  for  such  a  reunion  of  the  great 
American  nationality,  as  shall  make  our  cele- 
bration an  expression  of  fraternal  good-will 
among  ail  sections  and  all  States,  and  a  cor- 
ner-stone over  which  shall  be  reared  a  new 
temple  to  national  freedom,  concord,  peace, 
and  prosperity.  Dr.  Holland, 

in  Scribner's  Magazine. 

ORIGIN  OF  INVENTIONS. 
A  century  ago  what  a  man  discovered  in 
the  arts  he  concealed.  Workmen  were  put 
upon  oath  never  to  reveal  the  process  used  by 
their  employers.  Doors  were  kept  closed, 
artisans  going  out  were  searched,  visitors 
were  rigorously  excluded  from  admission, 
and  false  operations  blinded  the  workmen 
themselves.  The  mysteries  of  every  craft 
were  hedged  in  by  thick-set  fences  of  empiri- 
cal pretensions  and  judicial  affirmation.  The 
royal  manufactories  of  porcelain,  for  exam- 
ple, were  carried  on  in  Europe  with  a  spirit 
of  jealous  exclusiveness.  His  majesty  of 
Saxony  was  especially  circumspect  Not' con- 
tent with   the  oath  of  secrecy  imposed  upon 


his  people,  he  would  not  abate  Iiis  kingly 
suspicion  in  favor  of  a  brother  monarch. 
Neither  king  nor  king's  delegate  might  enter 
the  tabooed  walls  of  Meissen.  What  is  erro- 
neously called  the  Dresden  porcelain — that 
exquisite  pottery  of  which  the  world  has 
never  seen  the  like  — was  produced  for  two 
hundred  years  by  a  process  so  secret  that 
neitlier  the  bribery  of  princes  nor  the  garru- 
lity of  the  operatives  ever  reveah-d  it.  Other 
discoveries  have  been  less  successfully  guard- 
ed, fortunately  for  the  world.  The  manu- 
facture of  tinware  in  England  originated  in 
stolen  secret.  Few  readers  need  to  be  in- 
formed that  tinware  is  simply  thin  iron  plated 
with  tin  by  being  dipped  into  the  melted 
metal.  In  theory  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  clean 
the  surface  of  iron  ;  dip  it  into  a  bath  of  the 
boiling  tin  and  remove  it  enveloped  with  the 
silvery  metal  to  a  place  for  cooling.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  the  process  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  in  the  arts.  It  was  discovered  in 
Holland  and  guarded  from  publicity  with  the 
utmost  vigilance  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
England  tried  in  vain  to  discover  the  secret, 
until  James  Sherman,  a  Cornish  miner, 
crossed  the  channel,  insinuated  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  secret  and  brought  it  home.  The 
secret  of  manufacturing  cast  steel  was  also 
stealthily  obtained,  and  is  now  within  the 
reach  of  all  artisans. — Ex. 
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TEDDY'S  DRY  GOODS  BOX. 

"  I  brought  my  baby  up  in  a  dry  goods  box,' ' 
said  grandma  Williams,  looking  disapprov- 
ingly at  Miss  Cecelia  Williams  in  her  em- 
broidered dress  with  sixteen  tucks  in  the 
quarter  of  a  yard  skirt,  and  her  bufi"  kid  boots 
with  seven  buttons  up  (he  side. 

"  In  a  dry  goods  box  !"  exclaimed  mamma 
Williams  in  horror.  "What  in  the  world  do 
you  mean  !" 

'■  Why,  I  mean  it ;  and  a  nice  time  he  had, 
too.  I  wasn  t  situated  as  you  are,  with  horses 
and  carriages  and  servants.  I  had  a  house  to 
look  after,  and  no  help  at  all,  and  if  there  was 
any  such  thing  as  mischief,  Teddy  was  sure  to 
find  it.  I  used  to  be  at  my  wit's  end  some 
times.  So  one  day  I  planned  a  dry  goods 
box.  I  went  down  to  Mr.  Harvey's  store — it 
stood  just  where  the  public  square  is  now — 
and  1  picked  out  a  nice  one,  and  he  sent  it 
home  for  me.  Then  T  went  to  work.  I  car- 
peted it  with  an  old  comforter — tacked  it 
down,  you  know.  I  had  a  great  time  climb- 
ing into  it.  Then  I  cut  an  old  quilt  into  strips 
and  tacked  them  all  around  the  sides,  and 
when  his  papa  came  home  to  dinner,  he  took 
his  saw  and  sawed  little  windows  out  about 
every  six  or  eight  inches,  not  big  enough  to 
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put  his  head  through  by  a  good  deal,  but  big 
enough  to  peek  out  and  see  me.  Then  in 
those  windows  I  hung  strings  of  spools  and 
keys  and  thimbles,  and  little  tin  cups  and 
pails  and  about  every  thing  else  under  the 
sun  that  would  shine  or  rattle.  Then  I  put 
him  in  it,  and  for  the  first  time  since  he  began 
to  stand  alone,  I  washed  ray  dishes  in  peace. 
He  trotted  around  that  box  as  tickled  as  could 
be,  and  there  he  spent  as  happy  a  six  months 
as  babies  often  have.  He  would  come  to  one 
of  his  windows  and  peek  out  and  jabber  to 
me,  and  then  he  would  laugh  with  all  his 
might.  I  declare  he  had  a  real  happy  winter. 
And  when  I  had  to  step  out  to  the  pump  or 
tlie  wood-shed,  I  went  without  being  afraid  he 
would  break  his  neck  or  burn  himself  up  be- 
fore I  got  back." 

Mamma  Williams  listened  and  laughed. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  it  was  a  nice  idea  ;  no 
•  one  but  you  would  have  tbought  of  it.  Per- 
h:ip3  that  is  the  reason  he  is  such  a  successful 
merchant,  and  able  to  get  his  little  girl  any 
thing  she  wants.  But,  I'm  sure  Cecelia 
wouldn't  be  contented  live  minutes  in  such  a 
place." 

Grandma  drew  her  thread  through  with  a 
jerk. 

•'  I  don't  suppose  she  would,"  she  said 
grimly.  "  She  never  was  taught  to  be  con- 
tented anywhere." — Wide  Awake. 

BOB.  ' 

He  was  a  magnificent  Scotch  dog,  of  great 
size,  braver  than  a  lion.  He  had  but  one  bad 
habit  when  I  had  him — to  see  a  cat  was  to  fly 
at  it.  This  ended  in  his  worrying  to  death  a 
favorite  grimalkin  belonging  to  a  neighbor, 
and  the  catastrophe  raised  a  formidable  com- 
motion. So  with  many  regrets  I  sent  him  to 
Brechin,  fifteen  miles  off. 

There,  early  on  the  following  Sunday  morn- 
ing, Bob  was  observed,  with  head  and  tail 
erect,  and  a  resolute  purpose  in  every  look 
and  movement,  taking  his  way  towards  home. 
Whether  he  had  kept  the  road,  or  gone  by 
some  path  across  the  country,  I  know  not ; 
but  when  I  was  leaving  the  church,  about  one 
o'clock,  I  was  met  by  the  beadle,  with  his  old 
face  lighted  up  with  an  unusual  expression  of 
glee,  and  exclaiming — for  my  dog  and  Johnny 
had  been  always  fast  friends — "  You  mauna 
put  him  awa',  minister,  though  he  should 
worry  a'  the  cats  in  the  parish." 

On  going  to  the  manse,  I  found  Bob  outside 
the  gate,  as  flat  and  motionless  as  if  he  had 
been  stone  dead.  It  was  plain  he  knew  as 
well  as  I  did  that  he  had  been  banished,  and 
had  returned  without  leave,  and  was  liable  to 
be  hanged,  drowned,  shot,  or  otherwise  pun- 
ished at  my  will.  I  went  up  to  him,  and  stood 
over  him  for  a  while  in  silence.  He  lay  as 
if  he  had  been  killed  and  flattened  by  a  heavy 
roller,  only  that,  with  his  large  beautiful  eyes 
half-shut,   he  kept  winking  and   looking  up 


in  my  face  with  a  most  pitiful  and  pleading 
expression. 

Though  I  might  not  go  the  length  of  old 
Johnny  in  making  free  of  all  the  cats  in  the 
parish,  there  was  no  resisting  the  dumb  but 
eloquent  appeal.  I  gave  way,  and  exclaimed 
in  cheerful  tones,  "  Is  this  you,  Bob  ?"  In  an 
instant,  knowing  that  he  was  forgiven,  he  rose 
at  one  bound  into  the  air,  circling  round  and 
round  me,  and  in  his  joy  leaped  nearly  over 
my  head. — Dr.  Outkrie. 

CHILDHOOD'S  DICTIONAKY. 

George  MacDonald  says  that  ''It  is  mar- 
vellous how  children  can  reach  the  heart  of 
truth  at  once."  And  the  author  of  "  Child- 
hood" gives  some  beautiful  children's  defini- 
tions of  simple  things. 

Answer  to  Praver. — "  Mamma,  did  God  say 
'  Yes  ?'  " 

Apple  Tree  in  Blossom. — ''God's  bouquet." 

Apples. — "  The  bubbles  the  apple  trees 
blow." 

Baby.— "A  live  doll." 

Backbiter. — ''What  does  backbite  mean  ?" 
"  Please,  sir,  it  mav  be  a  flea." 

Baldness. — "  Isn't  grandpa  growing  up 
through  his  hair?" 

A  boy  who  was  sitting  playfully  on  his 
father's  bald  head  said,  naively,  "  Father,  I 
must  get  this  seat  upholstered." 

Baptized  (mistaken  for  vaccinated). — "  My 
boy,  were  you  ever  baptized?" — "Oh,  yes, 
half  a  dozen  times,  but  it  never  took." 

Bed-time. — "  Shut-eve-time." 

Bill  of  a  Fowl.—"  Nose." 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  my  pet?" 
"  O  auntie  I  just  went  to  touch  a  little  chick, 
and  the  old  hen  growled  at  me,  and  bit  me 
with  her  nose." 


EAGLE  AND  CAT. 


A  young,  medium-sized  cat  was  treading 
leisurely  along  in  a  potato  patch,  in  Kent 
County,  Maryland,  when  a  large,  full-grown 
eagle  swooped  down,  and,  catching  her  in  its 
talons,  bore  her  up.  Pussy  wriggled  and 
mewed  piteously  for  some  moments,  but  sud- 
denly seeming  imbued  with  courage,  she 
began  a  determined  effort  to  obtain  a  hold  on 
her  oppressor.  So  great  were  her  struggles 
that  the  eagle  was  unable  to  fly  longer,  and 
kept  up  a  continuous  flapping  with  its  wings 
to  keep  aloft.  After  much  exertion  the  cat 
succeeded  in  its  object,  and  obtained  a  firm 
grasp  with  her  claws  on  the  breast  of  the  eagle, 
which  made  every  possible  endeavor  to  free 
itself,  but  in  vain.  It  flapped  its  wings,  shook 
its  body,  and  appeared  to  heartily  regret  hav- 
ing meddled  with  pussy  in  her  peaceful  ways. 
Finally,  as  if  in  despair  and  exhaustion,  it 
spread  its  broad  wings  anil  fell  slowly  to  the 
bay,  over  wiiich  the  struggle  had  been  going 
on.  Immediately  upon  touching  the  water  the 
cat  loosed  her  hold  and  swam  boldly  ashore. 
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A  LITTLE  GIRL'S  OBSERVATIONS. 

"  Ain't  you  exprised  to  see  me  ?  "  said  a 
five-year  old  girl,  as  slie  tripped  into  my 
house  in  the  midst  of  a  rain  storm.  "  Tlie 
rain  fell  all  over  me  like  it  fell  down  through 
!i  strainer,  and  1  shocked  it  oil',  but  it 
wouldn't  stay  shooked.  I  asked  God  to  stop, 
but  there  was  a  big  thunder  in  the  way,  and 
he  could  not  hear  me,  1  underspeck  ;  and  I 
'most  know  he  could'nt  see  me,  'cause  a  black 
cloud  got  over  my  head  as  black  as— any- 
thing !  Nobody  could'nt  see  little  girls 
through  black  clouds.  I'm  going  to  stay  till 
the  sun  shines,  and  then,  when  I  go  liome 
God  will  look  down  and  say,  '  Why,  there's 
Nettie!  She  went  to  see  her  auntie  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  rain,'  and  I  guess  he'll  be 
just  as  much  exprised  as  you  was." 


BABY'S   SKIES. 

Would  you  know  the  baby's  skies  ? 
Baby's  skies  are  mamma's  eyes. 
Mamma's  eyes  and  smile,  together 
Make  the  baby's  pleasant  weather. 

Mamma,  keep  your  eyes  froA  tears, 
Keep  your  heart  from  foolisli  fears. 
Keep  your  lips  from  dull  complaining, 
Lest  the  baby  think  'tis  raining. 

[J/.  C.  Bartlett,  in  St.  Nicholas- 

SOUTHERN  YOUNG  MEN. 
In  speaking  of  the  young  men  of  the  South, 
the   Richmond    Whig  utters    these    truthful 
words : 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  young  men  ? 
Some  of  them  are  talented,  mettlesome,  high- 
spirited  lads,  who  feel  that  they  cannot  work, 
and  to  begin  it  is  a  shame,  and  so  they  sit 
down  and  do  nothing.  They  dream  away  the 
active  period  of  life.  Fortunately,  there  are 
otiiers  who  have  a  more  practical  turn,  and 
do  not  rest  until  they  tind  something  to  do. 
They  start  out  with  a  determination  to  find 
some  occupation,  and  every  youth  who  does 
that  will  succeed  sooner  or  later. 

One  thing  is  certain — if  the  broken  down 
families  of  V'^irginia,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
South,  are  to  be  recruited  and  restored,  that 
result  is  to  be  brought  about  by  the  industry 
of  the  young — those  from  fifteen  to  thirty. 
They  can  do  this  if  they  will,  and  most  surely 
there  could  be  no  higher  duty. 

Never  were  truer  words  uttered  by  tongue 
or  pen.  They  should  be  read  by  every  young 
man  in  the  land.  They  should  be  clipped  out 
and  posted  up  where  they  can  be  read  daily. 
What  the  South  needs  to-day  is  an  industrial 
revolution  among  its  young  men.  It  may  be 
difficult  for  the  old,  or  those  advanced  in 
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years,  whose  lives  have  been  moulded  in  the 
school  of  slavery,  to  change  their  habits  of 
dependence  to  one  of  personal  industry — to 
hold  the  plough,  drive  the  team,  swing  the 
axe,  push  the  plane,  handle  the  trowel,  enter 
the  workshop  and  store — in  a  word,  to  depend 
upon  their  own  labors  when  unable  to  employ 
the  efforts  of  others.  They  can,  however,  do 
something  in  this  direction,  although  the 
change  requires  a  degree  of  will  and  moral 
courage  possessed  by  few  in  the  declining 
years  of  life. 

HOW  THE  BLUE  JAYS  TOOK  PILLS. 

An  old  lady  in  South  Carolina  relates  the 
following  incident  in  St.  Nicholas:  She  had 
been  making  «ome  "  home-made  pills,"  and 
after  they  were  all  nicely  shaped  she  put  them 
out  on  the  window-sill  to  dry.  Pretty  soon 
some  blue  jays  came  along,  and  not  having 
anything  better  to  do  they  swallowed  evei-y 
pill.  The  old  lady  went  to  the  window  just 
in  time  to  see  the  last  dose  disappear,  and  .so, 
as  she  says,  she  just  had  to  make  the  best  of 
it.  Watching  the  jays,  and  wondering  what 
effect  the  pills  would  have  upon  thein,  she 
saw  them  tumble  about  in  a  sort  of  confused 
state,  and  finally  hide  themselves  away  as 
best  they  could.  In  the  morning  they  were 
found  dead  in  her  garden.  The  old  lady  felt 
very  sorry  for  them,  but  she  says  she  "couldn't 
help  thinking  that,  perhaps,  it  was  all  for  the 
best,  as  the  pills  contained  opium,  and  may 
be  there  was  something  wrong  about  them." 


A  SPIRITUAL  KISS. 

Red-lips  said,  "  Don't,"  gray  eyes  said,  "Do," 
Her  silent  wish  found  passage  through  ; 
A  voice  in  my  heart's  chamber  heard 
Contradicts  her  spoken  word, 
While  from  her  eyes  the  clear  star-shine 
Came  flowing,  flowing  into  mine. 

Hands  clasped  we  stood.     I  felt  no  need 
Give  either  voice  obedient  heed, 
Suspended  in  a  trance  of  bliss — 
The  soul  of  that  unproven  kiss 
Forth  from  her  gray  eyes  divine 
Came  flowing,  flowing  into  mine. 

l^Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 


Laura  say-s,  in  a  note  to  the  Detroit /Siin: 
''  You  newspaper  men  have  had  a  good  deal 
to  say  lately  about  the  pull  back  dress  worn 
by  ladies  of  fashion,  and  I  think  it  comes 
with  very  bad  grace  from  you,  too,  for  I  never 
saw  a  pair  of  pantaloons  in  my  life  that  didn't 
have  a  pull-back  to  them  in  the  shape  of  strap 
and  buckle  behind.  Better  cut  oft'  your  own 
pull-backs  before  you  say  anything  more 
about  ours.'' 

60  • 
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MALAKIAL  FEVERS. 

Dr.  T.  Inman,  Consulting  Physician  to  the 
Liverpool    Koyal    Infirmary,   in    the   British 
Medicid   Journal,  takes    the   ground   that  the 
so-called  naalarious   diseases  are  due  to  cold 
or  chill  after  exposure  to  great  heat,  espe- 
cially  when    accompanied   with   exhan.sting 
labor.     In   England,   he  says,  the  difference 
between  the  day  temperature  and  that  of  the 
night  is  barely  twenty  degrees,  while  in   ma- 
larious districts  the  temperature  by  day  for 
those  working  in  the  sun  is  from  one  hundred 
and  forty  to  one  Imndred  and  fifty  degrees, 
and  at  night  it  falls  to  from  forty-five  to  fifty. 
Every    notoriously    malarious    district    is 
marshy  :  consequently  those  who  live  therein 
are  subject  to  more  severe  variations  of  tem- 
perature than  those  who  live  in  dry  places. 
During  the  day,  the  hot  air  over  a  marsh  or 
lagoon  is  saturated   with  dissolved   water  as 
soon  as  tiie  sun   is  low,  and  still  more  after  it 
sets.     This  water  is  precipitated,  and  we  have 
a  cold  dew. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Pontine  marshes 
are  only  dangerous  after  sundown,  and  only 
then  to  any  one  who  cannot  keep  himself 
warm.  Dr.  Oldham  tested  the  malarious 
theory,  by  sleeping,  for  many  months  to- 
gether, on  a  bed  placed  in  a  swamp,  and  bare- 
ly two  feet  from  the  ground  There  were 
atrocious  stinks,  and  his  nostrils  suffered  ac- 
cordingly ;  but  he  always  wrapped  himself 
up  warmly,  and  never  got  fever  that  way.  He 
did  got  it  once  before,  and  that  was  in  the 
room  of  his  superior  officer,  and  under  the 
following  cirnumstances.  He  had  ridden,  in 
the  heat  of  an  Indian  day,  to  deliver  a  re- 
port, Jand  was  perspiring  when  he  arrived, 
the  room  occupied  by  the  colonel  was  cooled 
wiih  a  punkah,  and  the  doctor  was  suddenly 
chilled,  and  could  not  leave  the  house,  for  he 
instantly  was  struck  down  by  fever.  His  book 
contains  many  such  cases. 

This  will  serve  to  introduce  the  reason  why 
fever  has  attended  disturbance  of  the  soil. 
Men  work  hard,  under  a  hot  sun  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  day  ;  wiieii  night  comes 
they  are  tired,  glad  of  sometiiing  to  drink, 
take  too  much,  and  slee[)  too  heavily  to  be 
awakened  by  the  cold.  The  blood  has,  so  to 
speak,  been  boiling  all  day,  at  night  it  is 
chilled  almost  to  the  freezing-point — hence 
the  fever,  which  may  show  itself  as  intermit- 
tent or  remittent ;  or  as  the  attendant  of  dys- 
entery, hepatitis,  pneumonia,  etc. 

Warmth  it  is  that  prevents  getting  fevers. 
A  friend  of  mine,  who  lived  at  Sierra  Leone 
for  years,  never  hud  even  a  touch  of  fever  ; 


for,  during  the  wet  season,  he  habitually 
warmed  his  room*  with  a  stove,  and  always 
was  warmly  clad. 

The  well-known  Moremma  and  Pontine 
raarslies  and  the  Canipagna  around  Rome  are 
innocuous  during  the  day,  when  the  sun  is 
hot  and  every  emanation  strong. 

When  night  falls,  and  emanation  ceases, 
then  comes  the  danger  of  ague,  etc.  Clearly, 
then,  the  cause  must  be  sought  in  a  something 
which  there  is  in  common  between  nights  in 
general  and  those  conditions  tliat  will  give 
ague  during  the  day.  This  something,  most 
unquestionably,  is  not  malaria,  or  an  emana- 
tion from  any  soil. 


THE  EUCALYPTUS. 

Dr.  F.  Peyre   Porclier,    in   the    Charleston 
Medical  Journal  for  October,   1875,  condenses 
from  an  Italian  work  by  Dr.  Pietro  Balestra,on 
"  The  Hygiene  of  the  Campanna  and  City  of 
Rome,"  some  very  interesting  and  important 
results  at    which  the  author   has  arrived  in 
regard  to  malaria  and  the  various  preventive 
measures   to   be   taken    when   exposed  to  it. 
Among  other  things  Dr.  Balestra  gives  very  de- 
cided support  to  tlie  policy  of  planting  groves 
of  Eucalyptus,  as  has   been   done   ia    Italy, 
on  account  of  their  power  of  absorbing  moist- 
ure, their  bulk    and    rapid  growth,    and  the 
resinous  and  aromatic  emanations  caused  by 
them.      It   requires   care   to   make   the  tree 
grow  in  central  Italy  on  account  of  the  cold  ; 
whereas  they  flourish  near  Naples,  in  Corsica, 
Sicily,  and  Algeria.     As  to  the  best  species: 
£J  Odorata  is  very  aromatic ;  jE.  Amygdaliiia 
will  grow  in  wet  soils  and  dry  them   up ;    E. 
gigantea,   calophi/lla,   guiiii,    marginata,    etc., 
will  sustain  very  rigorous  winters.    The  most 
commonly  planted  species  are  E.  globulus  and 
amygdalina. 

We  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact 
noted  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  that  there 
are  comparatively  hardy  species  of  Eucalyp- 
tus, upon  which  we  can  fall  back  where  the 
E.  globulows  proves  too  tender  ;  ami  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  it  will  withstand  a  se- 
vere winter  in  the  latitude  of  Charleston. 
The  trees  growing  here  were  not  injured  last 
season,  but  the  winter  was  exceptionally 
mild. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Journal,  Dr. 
Porcher  recommends  planting  a  grove  of  Eu- 
calyptus  a   quarter   of    a   mile   deep   across 
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Charleston  Neck,  extending  from  the  Ashley 
to  the  Cooper  Rivers,  as  the  city  is  protected 
on  the  other  two  sides  of  the  triangle,  so  as  to 
cut  it  off  from  communication  with  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

DYSPEPSIA. 

The  most  universal  cause  of  dyspepsia  is 
eating  too  often,  too  fast,  and  too  much.  The 
general  rules  should  be: 

1 — Eat  thrice  a  day- 

2 — Not  an  atom  between  meals. 

3_jfothing  after  two  o'clock  but  a  piece  of 
cold  bread  and  butter  and  one  cup  of  hot 
drink. 

4  -Spend  half  an  hour  at  least  in  taking 
each  meal. 

5— Cut  up  all  meats  and  hard  food  in  pea- 
sized  pieces. 

6.  Never  eat  enough  to  cause  the  slightest 
uncomfortable  sensation  afterward. 

7 — Never  work  or  study  hard  within  half 
an  hour  of  eating. 

The  most  universal  and  infallible  indica- 
tion that  a  person  is  becoming  dyspeptic  is 
some  uncomfortable  sensation  coming  on  uni- 
formly after  each  meal,  whether  that  be  in 
the  stomach,  throat,  or  anywhere  else.  The 
formation  of  wind  in  the  stomach,  indicated 
by  eructation,  belchings  or  otherwise  demon- 
strates that  dyspepsia  is  fixing  itself  in  the 
system.  Then  there  is  only  one  course  to 
pursue,  and  that  is  infallible:  eat  less  and 
less  at  each  meal,  until  no  wind  is  generated 
and  no  other  uncomfortable  sensation  is  ex- 
perienced in  any  part  of  the  body.  No  medi- 
cine ever  cured  confirmed  dyspepsia  ;  eating 
plain  food  regularly  and  living  out  of  doors 
industriously,  will  cure  most  cases. — Br. 
HalVs  Journal. 
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EDUCATED  HOUSEKEEPERS. 
The  Western  Home  Journal  expresses  the 
opinion  that  when  the  theory  of  lionsekeeping 
shall  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  science,  and  its 
practice  as  one  of  the  fine  arts,  we  .shall  hear 
le.ss  of  the  drudgery  of  housekeeping,  its 
wearying  routine  and  humiliating  duties,  and 
see  more  well  kept  homes  and  enthusiastic, 
successful  housekeepers.  The  general  opinion 
is,  that  a  girl  who  has  been  taught  to  make 
beds  and  sweep,  and  dust,  and  cook,  and  scrub, 
etc.,  must  necessarily  be  a  good  housekeeper, 
and  the  one  who  has  spent  much  time  in  study 
and  intellectual  pursuits  has  to  just  that  ex- 
tent unfitted  her.self  for  these  homely  duties. 
We  mu.st  reverse  this  judgment,  and  say  that 
the  young  wife  who  comes  to  her  house- 
keeper's work  with  the  most  truly  cultivated 


mind,  with  faculties  broadened  and  brightened 
by  liberal  culture  in  literature  and  in  art,  even 
though  without  any  experimental  knowledge 
of  the  routine  of  the  household  work,  will  be 
vastly  more  successful  in  it  than  one  who, 
tliough  familiar  with  the  work  practically, 
brings  to  it  a  mind  uncultured  and  un- 
trained. 

The  beau  ideal  housekeeper  is  she  who  com- 
bines with  an  experimental  knowledge  of 
work  in^its  minutest  details,  a  mind  and  heart 
capable  of  seeing  in  it  a  field  of  efTort,  as  enno- 
bling, as  inllueniial,  as  potent  for  good  or  evil 
as  any  of  tlie  so  called  "  higher  spheres " 
monopolized  by  our  fathers,  brothers,  _  hus- 
bands and  sons,  and  the  cultivation  and  intel- 
lect to  raise  it  to  the  plane  where  it  properly 
belongs. 

A  housekeeper,  a  bomekeeper,  a  mother  of 
children,  the  leader  of  their  first  steps,  both 
physical  and  spiritual,  responsible  for  their 
first  impressions  and  earliest  influences,  for 
their  bodily  comfort  and  health,  for  their 
mental  and  religious  training,  one  who  can 
guide  and  instruct  their  earliest  years,  and 
appreciate  and  sustain  them  in  maturer  life, 
cannot  come  to  her  work  with  any  knowledge, 
from  Sanscrit  to  the  A.  B.  C's,  that  will  not 
be  useful  and  available  to  her  in  her  daily 
pursuits. 

GOOD  RECIPES. 

English  Family  Soup  — According  to  the 
London  Agriculturnl  Gazette,  a  very  good 
family  soup  is  made  from  one  and  a  half 
pounds  of  lean  beef,  two  pounds  of  potatoes 
sliced  thin,  one  large  carrot,  one  large  onion, 
a  few  shalots,  one  turnip,  one  stick  of  celery, 
four  quarts  of  water.  Let  it  simmer  four  hours, 
flavor  with  hot  sauce  to  suit  the  taste,  salt, 
pepper,  etc  It  is  a  great  improvement  to  fry 
all  the  vegetables  when  cut  in  small  pieces, 
together  with  the  meat  also  cut  in  pieces  con- 
veniently small,  taking  care  that  there  is  fat 
enough  added  to  prevent  the  raw  vegetables 
from  burning.  A  dessert-spoonful  of  coarse 
brown  sugar  may  be  thrown  into  the  pan 
while  the  meat,  vegetables,  etc,  are  frying. 
After  it  has  simmered  four  hours,  it  should  be 
set  to  cool  for  the  fat  to  be  taken  from  the 
top  of  the  soup  before  being  served  up  for 
use.  The  meat  should  be  sent  to  table  in  the 
soup,  not  strained  as  is  usually  done 

"Wholesome  Apple  Pie.— The  Household 
Magazine  says,  that  pie,  as  generally  made,  is 
justly  denounced.  The  crust  is  either  too  rich, 
or  tough  and  heavy,  unfit  for  digestion,  and 
unpalatable.  Yet  there  are  those  who  come 
to  the  rescue  of  this  much  abused  piece  of 
American  cookery.  But  this  is  a  different 
article  altogether.  It  is  a  nice  and  yet  a  simple 
thing  to  make  a  pie  that  is  both  relished  and 
healthy — that  lies  light  on  the  stomach,  and  ia 
easily  'digested.     In   this    case  it   becomes   a 
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titbit,  and  at  the  same  time  is  inexpensive. 
Take  half  a  teacupfiil  of  butter  to  a  pie  of  or- 
dinary size,  to  be  rubbed  in  well  with  the 
flour,  about  a  pint.  Make  into  dough  after 
adding  sufficient  water  and  a  little  salt.  Quar- 
ter the  fruit  and  lay  close  together;  season  to 
suit.  In  tlie  case  of  the  Spitzenberg  no  flavor- 
ing is  required.  Have  the  crust  rather  thin. 
Bake  slowly  and  have  it  well  done. 

How  TO  Cook  Eggs  — Put  the  eggs  into  a 
dish  with  a  cover,  and  then  pour  upon  them 
boiling  water,  two  quarts  or  more  to  a  dozen 
eggs,  and  cover  and  set  them  away  from  the 
■tove  for  fifteen  minutes.  The  lieat  of  the 
water  cooks  the  eggs  slowly  and  evenly  and 
sufficiently  and  to  a  jelly-like  consistency, 
leaving  the  centre  or  yelk  harder  than  the 
white,  and  the  egg  tastes  as  much  richer  and 
nicer  as  a  fresh  egg  is  nicer  than  a  stale  egg, 
and  no  person  will  want  to  eat  them  boiled 
after  having  tried  this  method  once. 

Kegeree. — Take  some  cold  fish,  and   with 
two  forks  flake  it  oflT  in  small  pieces,  melt  a  bit 
of  butter  in  a  stewpan,  and  toss  the  fish  in  it  I 
till  thoroughly  warm.     Have   ready  a  cupful  1 
of  boiled  rice  and  two  soft-boiled  eggs,  add  | 
them  to  the  fish,  season  to  taste,  give  one  turn 
over  the  fire,  and  serve.     This  was  a  favorite 
dish  among  the   monks  of  old,  and   has  lost 
none  of  the  savor  those  cunning  gastronomers 
detected  in  it.     So  says  the  Loudon   Agricul- 
tural Gazette. 

Brightsidk  Oatmeal  Cake.  —  Mix  the 
meal  the  night  before  with  just  enough  water 
to  bwell  it.  In  the  morning  add  milk  to 
make  a  soft  batter,  bake  it  in  thin  cakes  in  a 
hot  oven,  allowing  full  thirty  minutes.  Cut 
in  square  pieces  to  serve.  It  is  a  favorite 
form  of  brtad,  adding  a  pleasant  variety.  It 
may  be  baked,  same  as  the  gems,  iu  baking 
irons. 

Lkmon  Custard  for  Pies. — Take  one  pint 
of  boiling  water  and  thicken  with  two  heap- 
ing tablespoonfuls  of  farina,  cooking  it  until 
thick;  while  hot  stir  in  a  small  half  teacup 
of  butter  and  one  of  sugar  ;  when  cold  add 
four  eggs  well  beaten,  and  the  juice  and 
grated  rind  of  two  largo  lemons  or  three 
small  ones.  If  preferred,  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  can  be  separated,  beaten  to  a  froth, 
sweetened  with  half  a  cup  of  sifted  sugar, 
and  when  the  pies  are  done  spread  over  the 
tops  anil  brown.  This  receipt  is  sufficient  for 
two  pies. 

American  Yorkshirb  Pudding. — When 
scraps  of  bread,  and  such  meat  as  is  no  longer 
available  only  as  "  hash,"  have  accumulated, 
chop  the  meat  finely,  soften  the  bread  with 
boiling  water,  then  mix  meat  and  bread  to- 
getlier,  add  an  egg  or  two,  some  salt,  pepper 
and  sage ;  bake  in  an  ordinary  baking  pan. 
Thus  you  save  bread  and  meat  and  have  an 
excellent  dish  that  isn't  hash. 
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SCIENTIFIC  NOTES. 

Cave  Habitations-  " 

That  some  of  the  great  caves  of  Kentucky, 
the  Popular  Science  Monthly  says,  were,  tempo- 
rarily at  least,  >ised  as  places  of  human  habita- 
tion, is  conclusively  shown  by  Prof.  Putnam's 
exploration  of  Salt  Cave.  This  cave,  says 
Prof.  Putnam,  approaches  the  Mammoth  Cave 
in  the  size  of  its  avenues  and  chambers. 
Throughout  one  of  the  principal  avenues,  for 
several  miles,  were  to  be  traced  the  ancient 
fireplaces  both  for  hearths  and  lights.  Bun- 
dles of  fagots  were  found  in  several  places  in 
the  cave,  but  the  most  important  discovery 
was  made  in  a  small  chamber,  about  three 
miles  from  the  entrance.  On  the  dry  soil  of 
the  floor  were  to  be  seen  the  imprints  of  the 
sandaled  feet  of  the  former  race  who  had 
inhabited  the  cave,  while  a  large  number  of 
cast-ofi"  sandals  were  found,  neatly  made  of 
finely  braided  and  twisted  rushes. 

Asbestos  Paper. 

Asbestos  pounded  in  a  mortar  till  reduced 
to  a  cotton-like  ma.ss,  and  then  freed  from 
earthy  matter  in  a  sieve,  has  been  put  in  a 
paper  vat,  and  good  sheets  of  laid  paper  pro- 
duced in  the  usual  way.  The  sheets,  on  being 
written  upon,  were  placed  in  the  fire,  l)ut 
came  out  uninjured,  though  the  writing  was 
burned  out  and  effiiced.  Such  sheets  of  paper 
might  be  easily  available  if  the  letters  in  the 
writing  were  punched  through  it.  Morse's 
alphabet  would  be  u.seful  here,  as  the  letters 
would  be  mere  slits  and  minute  holes,  not  lia- 
ble to  tear  the  paper. 

A  Ourioris  Bird. 

The  chaparrel-hen  is  described  by  a  sports- 
man in  Texas  as  a  very  pretty  bird.  The 
female  lays  one  egg,  and  then  commences 
setting.  While  setting  she  lays  four  more, 
the  first  being  the  largest,  and  the  fifth  the 
smallest.  The  birds,  when  grown,  seeni  to 
be  of  the  same  size.  By  the  time  the  fifth 
egg  is  hatched,  the  first  is  nearly  a  full-Hedged 
bird-  The  first  egg  is  about  the  size  of  a 
pheasant's;  the  others  range  in  size  between 
the  pheasant's  and  the  quail's  egg. 

The  Coloring  of  Bird's  Eggs. 

Mr.  Sorby  finds  that  the  coloring  of  bird's 
eggs  is  due  to  tlie  variable  mixture  of  seven 
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well  marked  coloring  matters.  The  principal 
red  coloring  matter  is  connected  with  the 
haMuo-globin  of  blood,  and  tiie  two  blues  are 
probably  related  to  bile  pigments.  There 
appears  to  be  no  simple  connection  between 
the  production  of  these  egg-pigments  and  the 
general  organization  of  the  birds. 

The  Leaves  of  Trees. 
From  the  observations  of  Ebermeyer,  it  ap- 
pears that,  in  a  given  species  of  tree,  the  size  of 
the  leaves  differs  in  proportion  to  tiie  eleva- 
tion. With  equal  strength  of  soil,  the  leaves 
decrease  with  height.  Again,  the  entire 
amount  of  ash  in  the  leaves  decreases  with 
the  height ;  and  the  proportion  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  ash  is  much  less  in  high  positions 
than  on  low  ground. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

A  New  Means  of  Locomotion. 

According  to  the  Richmond  TFAi^,  a  gentle- 
man of  that  city,  in  considering  the  cause  of 
the  rejection  of  the  velocipede  as  a  means  of 
locomotion,  conceived  the  idea  of  construct- 
ing one  which  would  overcome  the  great 
objection  to  the  bycycle,  and  has  succeeded 
in  perfecting  a  velocipde  which  may  be  pro- 
pelled with  very  little  exertion.  In  fact,  the 
weight  of  the  operator  or  rider  furnishes  to  a 
great  extent  the  motive  power  of  the  machine. 
The  Whig  adds  : 

The  rider  sits  upon  a  wooden  figure  shaped 
like  a  swan,  to  the  breast  of  which  is  fastened 
one  end  of  a  powerful  spring  of  band-steel. 
The  other  end  is  connected  with  a  crank,  on 
the  axle  on  which  tlie  two  rear  wheels  re- 
volve, the  front  wheel  being  used  for  guiding. 
In  the  neck  of  the  swan  are  two  handles  to  be 
grasped  by  the  rider.  The  saddle  or  seat 
rests  upon  pivots  in  the  sides  of  the  swan,  so 
that  the  rider  may  avoid  the  oscillations  when 
the  machine  is  in  motion.  Mounting  the 
saddle  the  rider  leans  forward,  and  his  weight 
presses  the  spring  backward,  acting  as  a  lever- 
age on  the  crank.  One  revolution  of  the 
crank  relea.ses  the  spring  and  raises  the 
breast  of  the  swan,  only  to  be  immediately 
brought  back  again,  reproducing  the  crank 
and  propelling  the  machine  with  increasing 
momentum. 

The  inventor  hopes  to  be  able  in  a  short 
time  to  construct  a  fall  size  machine  and 
exhibit  it  to  the  public  If  his  expectations 
are  then  realized,  it  will  be  safe  to  predict  a 
great  demand  for  the  "  Pohleon,"  as  he  calls 
it,  for  use  on  common  roads  or  street  rail- 
roads. The  machine  can  be  mounted  on 
three  or  four  wheels,  will  move  backward  or 
forward,  and  will  ascend  hills  as  well  as  run 
on  a  level. 


Concrete  Buildings. 
A  Canadian  correspondent  of  the  Country 
Gentleman  describes  his   method  of   making 
and  using  concrete  as  follows  : 

My  mode  of  preparing  the  mortar  is  to 
place  in  a  heap,  on  a  platform  of  boards  on 
the  ground,  as  much  lime  as  required  for  a 
day's  work,  throwing  on  sufficient  water  to 
slack  the  lime.  The  gravel  lying  in  a  conve- 
nient place,  I  put  ten  shovelfnls  of  gravel  and 
sand  to  one  of  lime.  It  is  not  material  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  gravel,  except  it  should  be 
free  from  earth  or  loam,  as  this  has  a  tendency 
to  wash  on  exposure,  and  will  not  make  so 
hard  a  wall. 

As  regards  the  proportions,  one  must  be 
guided  by  the  quality  of  his  gravel.  If  the 
gravel  has  very  little  sand  in  it  the  proportion 
of  lime  may  be  less.  The  gravel  I  have  on 
hand  to  build  with,  this  season,  is  not  coarse. 
I  would  judge  it  half  coarse  sand  and  half 
gravel.  The  quantity  of  lime  1  shall  use  will 
be  one  proportion  of  lime  to  ten  of  gravel  and 
sand  as  above.  For  the  cellar  I  shall  add 
stone  without  any  addition  of  lime.  An  arch 
may  be  turned  quite  safely  if  the  lime  is  well 
mixed.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  will  be 
according  to  the  height.  A  ten-inch  wall 
will  do  for  one  story.  If  two  stories,  the  first 
may  be  twelve  or  fourteen  inches.  The 
warmer  and  dryer  the  season  for  the  work, 
the  speedier  the  work  may  be  done. 

A  New  Cement. 
A  French  Chemist  has  succeeded  in  pre- 
paring mineral  compound,  which  is  said  to 
be  superior  to  hydraulic  lime  for  uniting 
stone  and  resisting  the  action  of  water.  It 
becomes  as  hard  as  stone,  is  unchangeable  by 
air,  and  is  proof  against  the  action  of  acids. 
It  is  made  by  mixing  together  nineteen  pounds 
of  sulphur  and  forty-two  of  pulverized  stone- 
ware and  glass;  this  mixture  is  exposed  to  a 
gentle  heat,  which  melts  the  sulphur,  and 
then  the  mass  is  stirred  until  it  becomes 
thoroughly  homogeneous,  when  it  is  run  into 
moulds  and  allowed  to  cool.  It  melts  at  about 
248°  Fahr.,  and  may  be  re-employed  without 
loss  of  any  of  its  qualities  whenever  it  is  de- 
sirable to  change  the  form  of  an  apparatus,  by 
melting  it  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  operating  as 
with  asphalt.  At  230''  Fahr.,  it  becomes  a 
stone  and  preserves  its  solidity  in  boiling 
water. 

Free  Libor  vs.  Slave  Labor. 

George  W.   Adair,'  of  Atlanta,  says  :    Be- 
fore the  war  I  kept  four  negroes  on  my  lot — 
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Wash.,  a.man  of  all-work,  valued  at  SI, 500: 
Sarah,  a  No.  1  cook,  ?1.400;  Harriet,  a  house 
girl,  $1,200  ;  and  Nancv,  a  nurse  $900.  The 
legal  interest  (seven  per  cent.)  on  the  value 
of  these  slaves  was  $350  per  annum,  and  I 
had  to  feed,  clothe,  pay  doctors'  bills,  etc. 
Now  I  have  the  same  service  performed  at 
$300  per  annum.  I  feed  these  hired  servants, 
but  furnish  no  clothing,  nor  pay  doctors'  bills, 
and  get  the  same  service  per  month  for  less 
money  tlian  when  I  owned  slaves,  and  if  they 
die  I  lose  nothing.  Now,  when  I  acquire  my 
capital  I  can  put  it  in  other  property,  instead 
of  locking  it  up  in  slaves.  This,  I  think, 
illustrates  the  whole  question.  The  land 
owner  can  avail  himself  of  negro  labor  to-day 
at  less  cost  than  when  he  had  to  pay  for  the 
slave  and  take  care  of  him.  This  labor  can- 
not be  controlled  so  absolutely  as  slave  labor, 
and  more  or  less  irregularities  grow  out  of  it ; 
still  it  is  available  and  susceptible  of  being 
used  to  great  profit  by  the  land  owner.  Plant- 
ers who  owned  slaves,  who  now  remain  upon 
their  land  and  give  personal  attention  to  the 
crops,  can  make  more  clear  money  from  the 
soil  than  under  the  old  system. 

The  Eucalyptus  for  Rheumatism. 

"  The  virtue  of  the  Eucalyptus,  as  a  remedy 
for  rheumatism,"  the  Gilroy  Leader  says, 
"  was  last  week  tested  by  one  of  our  citizens, 
J.  S.  Woolsey,  with  satisfactory  results.  After 
several  days  of  intense  suffering  and  pain, 
and  nights  passed  without  sleep,  the  article 
in  the  Leader,  some  weeks  since,  in  regard  to 
the  medical  qualities  of  the  Eucalyptus,  came 
to  his  mind  and  he  resolved  to  try  it.  The 
first  application  gave  him  almost  instant  re- 
lief, and  he  was  able  to  get  a  good  night's 
sleep,  and  the  following  day  was  able  to  walk 
without  a  cane.  On  the  following  night  he 
applied  it  again,  and  the  second  day  a  perfect 
cure  was  effected.  He  informs  us  that  he 
prepared  the  leaves  by  first  putting  them  in 
an  ovtn  and  thoroughly  drying  them,  then 
took  them  out  and  pulverized  them  into  a 
fine  powder,  of  which  he  made  a  poultice  of 
hot  water,  and  bound  this  to  the  affected 
parts  He  al.so  drank  a  tea  m.ade  by  steeping 
the  leaves  in  hot  water.  Persons  suffering 
from  this  painful  malady  should  not  fail  to 
give  the  Eucalyptus  a  trial." 

Peanut  Oil- 

The  rapid  extension  of  the  cultivation  of 
peanuts  in  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Ttimcs- 
see,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina,  is  due,  the 
Boston  Journal  of  Ckcmiatry   says,  to   the  use 


I  now  made  of  them   for  the  oil   they  contain. 
I  According  to  official  agricultural  reports,  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1860  the  whole  crop  aggre- 
j  gated  only    one  hundred    and  fifty  thousand 
bushels   per    annum,    grown    principally  in 
;  North  Carolina;  last  season's  product  reached 
[  two  million  bushels,  valued  at  $3,000,000.  In 
'  a  commercial   point  of  view  the  oil  is  much 
'  more    important   than    the   nuts  themselves. 
This  oil  is  in  large   demand,  and  answers  for 
many  purposes  as  a  substitute  for  olive  and 
almond  oils  ;  it  keeps  a  long  time  without  be- 
coming rancid. 

How  Artificial  Butter  is  Made. 

Agents  are  employed  to  visit  slaughter 
houses,  and  buy  up  all  the  beef  suet.  This  is 
carted  to  the  factory  and  cleansed.  Then  it 
is  put  into  meat  choppers  and  minced  fine. 
It  is  afterwards  placed  in  a  boiler  with  as 
much  water  in  bulk  as  itself.  A  steam  pipe 
is  introduced  among  the  particles  of  suet,  and 
they  are  melted.  The  refuse  of  the  mem- 
brane goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  the 
oily  substance  floats,  and  is  removed.  This 
consists  of  butter,  matter  and  stearine.  A  tem- 
perature of  eighty  degrees  melts  the  former 
and  leaves  the  stearine  at  the  bottom.  The 
butter,  matter,  or  cream  is  drawn  off.  about 
thirteen  per  cent,  of  fresh  milk  is  added,  and 
the  necessary  salt,  and  the  whole  is  churned 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  The  result  is 
Orange  County  butter,  at  half  the  usual  cost. 
The  stearine  is  sold  at  twelve  cents  a  pound 
to  the  candle-maker,  and  the  refuse  at  one 
cent  a  pound  to  the  manufacturer  of  food  for 
cattle. 

Attar  of  Roses. 

The  distillation  and  manufacture  of  attar 
of  rose  is  a  large  and  important  branch  of 
industry  in  Adrianoijle.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  the  country,  we  are  told  in  an  otBcial 
document,  the  produce  of  1873  exceeded  by 
thirty-five  per  cent,  that  of  the  previous  year, 
the  quantity  distilled  being  some  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-five  ounces,  valued  at  about  ninety 
thousand  pounds.  It  is  chiefly  exported  from 
Philipopoli  to  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  Austria;  and  recently  merchants  in  the 
United  States  and  Germany  have  opened  cor- 
respondence with  firms  in  Adrianople,  with 
the  view  of  establishing  agencies  to  further 
extend  this  branch  of  commerce. 

Grass  as  Paper  stock. 

We  learn  from  a  friend  at  Chicago  that  cer- 
tain enterprising  manufacturer.'*  of  paper  in 
England  are  importing  from  this  country  a 
kind  of  hay  for  paper  stock.  This  is  the  well- 
known  •'  slough  hay,"  or  prairie  grass,  grown 
in  great  abundancs  in  many  portions  of  this 
country.     The    fir»t  cargo  ordered  was  lately 
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shipped  for  Englisli  manufacturers.  The  re- 
cent irreguhirilies  in  Spain  having  been  the 
means  of  almost  a  complete  faihire  of  the  Es- 
parto grass,  the  P^nglish  manufacturers  have 
deemed  tliis  grass  well  wortiiy  of  an  experi- 
ment with  them.  We  hope  they  will  succeed 
better  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  tliis 
grass  than  our  experimenters  in  the  paper 
line  have  done  with  straw.  Our  marsh  grasses 
of  which  we  have  millions  of  acres,  are  also 
found  suitable  for  paper. 

Mineral  Wool. 

A  New  York  paper  states  that  a  new  inven- 
tion has  recently  attracted  the  attention  of 
manufacturers.  It  is  the  production  of  so- 
called  "  Mineral  Wool,"  from  the  sparks  of  a 
founder's  furnace,  by  blowing  the  flowing 
sparks  through  a  current  of  steam  which  will 
transform  tliem  into  tine,  flexible,  and  elastic 
threads,  about  a  yard  long.  Tliis  article, 
acknowledged  as  a  flrst  class  non-conductor, 
is  well  adapted  for  clothing  in  cases  where  loss 
or  increase  of  heat  are  not  desired.  Although 
made  out  of  common  sparks  or  dross,  it  has  a 
bright  white  color  similar  to  that  of  cotton. 

American  Locomotives  in  Hussia. 

There  are  now  eighty  American  made  loco- 
motives in  Kussia.  They  are  coal  burners, 
and  much  lai-ger  and  more  powerful  than  the 
small  wood-burning  locomotives  heretofore 
built  in  Kussia,  or  imported  from  Germany, 
France,  or  Belgium.  The  American  locomo- 
tives cost  tweniy-tive  thousand  silver  rubles 
eacli,  and  the  German  locomotives  eighteen 
thousand  to  twenty  thousand  rubles,  but  the 
American  locomotive  is  flfty  per  cent,  more 
powerful  than  the  German. 

Tea  Culture  in  Ceylon. 
The  cultivation  of  tea  is  making  rapid  pro- 
gress in  Ceylon,  and  extensive  clearings  of 
forest-land  were  made  during  the  past  year 
for  forming  new  plantations.  The  seed  is 
generally  imported  from  India,  though  the 
Assam  hybrid  and  China  teas  are  also  culti- 
vated extensively. 


PERSONAL  NOTICES. 

Jefferson  Davis  has  accepted  the  Presidency 
of  the  American  Department  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Society  of  London,  tendered 
him  by  the  parent  organization.  The  object 
of  this  movement  is  to  direct  attention  to  the 
development  of  the  commercial,  agricultural, 
and  mineral  resources  of  the  valley  of  the 
Missis.^ippi.  Mr.  Davis  will  devote  his  entire 
energy    to    the    work    in    this    country   and 


Europe,  and  will  take  up  his  headquarters  at 
New  Orleans. 

— Wm.  M.  Lawton,  Esq.,  who  had  been  for 
some  weeks  on  a  visit  to  Charleston,  sailed 
for  Liverpool  on  the  24th  ultimo,  on  the 
steamer  Bothnia,  to  resume  his  business  in 
the  latter  city.  Granges  and  Patrons  who 
desire  to  give  direct  trade  a  trial,  either  in 
selling  cotton  and  other  produce,  or  in  buy- 
their  supplies,  will  find  Brother  Lawton  a 
trustworthy  agent. 

—  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  has  given  to  the  Southern  Historical 
Society  five  hundred  dollars,  and  promises  a 
like  contribution  each  year  hereafter. 

— The  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stevens  is  still 
feeble  and  has  consequently  been  compelled 
to  postpone  his  public  engagements. 


CUTTINGS. 

We  are  informed,  the  Tribune  says,  that  the 
Zante  currants — which  are  in  reality  small 
grapes,  and  not  currants  at  all — as  prepared 
in  the  Alden  drying-house  at  Jackson,  Cal., 
are  far  superior  to  the  imported  article, 
being  finer  in  size  and  appearance.  This  par- 
ticular variety  of  grape  is  not  grown  exten- 
sively as  yet,  but  the  indications  are  that  the 
present  winter  w'll  produce  a  large  stock  of 
young  vines,  as  it  is  so  well  adapted  to  many 
of  the  districts  in  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

-A  writer  in  Land  and  Water,  speaking 


of  Australian  snakes,  says  :  "  In  its  fiercest 
rage,  if  a  snake's  eye  meet  the  eye  of  a  man, 
it  is  instantly  calmed  ;  no  magnetic  exertion 
is  required  ;  a  man  has  simply  to  keep  his 
eye  on  the  snake  and  it  is  entirely  at  his 
mercy.  Snake  charming  is  extremely  easy 
with  Australian  snakes."  It  would  be  very 
interesting  to  see  how  far  this  is  true  of 
American  serpents. 

England  washes  most  of   the  manure 


made  by  her  people  into  the  ocean,  and  then 
hunts  over  the  globe,  from  Egypt  to  Peru, 
for  more  to  waste.  The  United  States  does 
no  better.  But  the  natives  of  China  and 
Japan  maintain  the  fertility  of  their  soil  by 
.saving  what  those  who  pretend  to  be  civilized 
throw  away.  The  have  no  worn  out,  aban- 
doned fields. 

Who  ever  lieard  of  a  farmer  who  fol- 


lowed his  calling  as  a  legitimate  and  only 
pursuit,  failing  in  business  ?  And  yet  the  sta- 
tistics show  that  nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of 
those  who  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits  be- 
come bankrupt.  The  highways  of  trade  and 
commerce  are  strewn  with  wrecked  fortunes 
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while  not  one  can  be  found  along  the  quiet 
retreats  of  rural  life. 

-Six  hundred  and  ten  pounds  of  pep- 


permint oil  was  raised  at  Florence,  Mich., 
this  season.  Five  hundred  and  sixty  pounds 
were  raised  from  twenty-eight  acres  of  new 
mint,  an  average  of  twenty  pounds  to  the 
acre.  The  balance  was  raised  from  a  field  of 
old  mint,  which  had  been  considerably  win- 
ter-killed, and  the  yield  was  not  so  large. 

-It  is  said  that  the  danger  from  shells 


buried  in  the  earth  during  the  war  is  not  yet 
over,  and  that  a  Tennessee  farmer,  while  re- 
cently ploughing  in  his  field,  struck  a  shell, 
which  burst,  inflicting  serious  injuries. 


SLIPS. 

A  Methodist  preacher,  travelling  in  the 
back  settlement  of  a  Western  State,  stopped 
at  a  cabin,  where  an  old  lady  received  him 
very  kindly,  giving  him  a  warm  supper,  and 
asking  many  questions  :  "  Stranger,  where 
mought  you  be  from  ?  "  "  Madam,  I  reside  in 
Shelby  County,  Kentucky."  "Wall,  stran- 
ger, hope  no  oflence,  but  what  mought  you  be 
doing  out  here  ?"  "  Madam,  I  am  looking  for 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  tribe  of  Israel."  "John," 
shouted  the  old  lady,  ''  here's  a  stranger  all 
the  way  from  Kentucky  a  hunting  lost  stock, 
and  I'll  just  bet  my  life  that  old  curly-haired 
black  ram  that  came  into  our  yard  last  week 
is  one  of  his' en." 


A  French  lady  sent  her  maid  to  buy  some 
flesh-colored  stockings.  The  servant  soon 
returned  with  stockings  jet  black.  The  anger 
of  the  mistress  soon  gave  way  to  laughter 
when  she  recollected  that  her  maid  was  a  lady 
of  color. 


Boswell  complained  to  Johnson  that  the 
noise  of  the  company  the  da.y  before  had 
made  his  head  ache.  "No,  sir,  it  was  not  the 
noise  that  made  your  head  ache  ;  it  was  the 
sense  we  put  into  it."  "  Has  sense  that 
effect  upon  the  head  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir,  on  heads 
not  used  to  it." 


Yesterday  we  heard  an  old  darkey  preach- 
ing divinity  to  his  less  informed  brethren. 
HeBaid,  "  Look  hyar  ;  when  a  pusson  goes 
under  de  water  by  hisself,  you  kin  believe 
de  spirit  of  de  Lord  is  upon  him.  Jess  go 
way  wid  dem  niggers  who  you  hab  to  pull 
under" 


A  gentleman,  questioning  a  little  boy,  said  : 
"  When  your  father  and  mother  forsake  you, 
Johnny,  do  you  know  who  will  take  you 
up?"  "Yes,  sir,"  said  he.  "And  who?" 
said  the  friend.  "The  police,"  was  Johnny's 
reply. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS. 

The  introduction  of  the  postal  system,  as 
it  at  present  exists  in  all  countries  on  the 
globe,  has  been  credited  to  England,  when, 
in  1840,  covers  and  envelopes  were  devised 
to  carry  letters  all  over  the  kingdom  at  one 
penny  the  single  rate.  This  plan  was  adopted 
through  the  exertions  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill, 
who  has  been  aptly  termed  the  '"  father  of 
postage-stamps."  It  now  appears,  however, 
that  there  is  another  aspirant  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  stamp  .system.  In  Italy,  as  far 
back  as  1818,  letter  sheets  were  prepared, 
duly  stamped  in  the  left  lower  corner,  while 
letters  were  delivered  by  specially  appointed 
carriers,  on  the  prepayment  of  the  money 
which  the  stamp  represented.  The  early 
stamp  represented  a  courier  on  horseback, 
and  was  of  three  values.  It  was  discontinued 
in  1836.  Whether  Italy  or  Great  Britain 
first  introduced  postage-stamps,  other  coun- 
tries afterward  began  to  avail  them.selves  of 
this 'method  for  the  prepayment  of  letters, 
although  they  did  not  move  very  promptly 
in  the  matter. 

Great  Britain  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of 
stamps  for  three  years,  and.  though  the  first 
stamps  were  issued  in  1840,  she  has  made 
fewer  changes  in  her  .stamps  than  any  other 
country,  and  has  suffered  no  change  at  all  in 
the  main  design — the  portrait  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria. In  other  countries,  notably  in  our  own, 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, the  honor  of  portraiture  on  the  stamps 
is  usually  distributed  among  various  high 
public  ofBcers ;  but  in  Great  Britain  the  Queen 
alone  Ggures  on  her  stamps,  and  not  even  the 
changes  that  thirty-five  years  have  made  in 
her  face  are  shown  on  the  national  and  colo- 
nial postage-stamps. 

The  next  country  to  follow  the  example  of 
England  was  Brazil.  In  1842  a  .series  of  three 
stamps  was  issued,  consisting  simply  of  large 
numerals  denoting  the  value,  and  all  printed 
in  black.  Then  came  the  cantons  in  Switzer- 
land, and  Finland,  with  envelopes,  which  to- 
day are  very  rare,  and  soon  after  them,  Bava- 
ria, Belgium,  France,  Hanover,  Kew  South 
Wales,  Tuscany,  Austria,  British  Guiana, 
Prust,ia,  Saxony,  Sclileswig  Holstein,  Spain, 
Denmark,  Italy,  Oldenburg,  Trinidad,  Wur- 
temburg.  and  the  United  States.  Other  coun- 
tries followed  in  the  train,  until,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  there  is  scarcely  any  portion  of 
the  globe,  inhabited  by  civilized  peo|>le,  which 
has  not  postage-stamps. — St.  Nicholas. 


For  Making  Cream. — One  pint  milk, 
boiled ;  two  tablespoonsful  of  corn  starch  or 
flour,  mixed  with  a  little  cold  milk  ;  one  egg, 
sugar  to  the  taste,  a  little  salt,  flavor  with 
vanilla.  If  you  want  it  extra  nice,  add  one 
half  cup  of  dessicated  cocoaiuit  to  the  cream 
as  prepared.  , 
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